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GENERAL  JOFFRE 

WHOSE  STRATEGY  IN  RhhUSlNG  BATTLE  UNTIL  THE  FULL  FORCE  OF  THE  FRENCH  ARMY 
WAS  CONCENTRATED  AND  BOTH  FLANKS  WERE  FROThCTED  BY  FORTRESSES,  PRACTICALLY 
ROBBED  THE  BRILLIANT  GERMAN  ADVANCE  OF  ALL  RESULTS.  WITH  HIM  (RIGHT)  IS  THE 
ONE-ARMED  GENERAL    PAU   OF    FRANCO-PRUSSIAN    WAR   FAME 
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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


THERE  are  people  who  see  in 
the  present  European  war  the 
logical  result  of  great  arma- 
ments. There  are  others  who 
point  to  Luxemburg  as  an 
example  of  no  armament,  and  to  the  fate 
of  Belgium  as  an  example  of  the  ineffect- 
iveness of  treaties.  These  views  are  put 
forward  as  contradicting  one  another.  They 
do  not.  Armaments  do  not  by  themselves 
cause  war,  nor,  as  the  Kaiser  often  stated, 
entirely  prevent  them.  Neither  do  treaties. 
The  matter  is  not  so  simple. 

A  boy  who  goes  around  among  his  ac- 
quaintances asking  them  to  feel  his  muscle 
and  explaining  to  them  how  he  would  beat 
each  one  if  they  should  ever  attack  him, 
ii  very  likely  sooner  or  later  to  find  them 
j11  against  him  so  that  his  muscle  cannot 
save  him  a  good  beating.  On  the  other 
hand  a  boy  that  can't  defend  himself  is 
likely  to  suffer  also.  Perhaps  the  proper 
L.  »urse  is  "  to  speak  softly  and  carry  a  big 
<tick."  The  difTiculty  is  that  if  the  stick 
I"  ver\'  big  the  owner  becomes  very  proud 
"f  11  and  finds  it  exceedingly  difficult  to 
keep  from  pointing  to  it — and  this  is  bad. 
In  our  own  case  perhaps  we  do  not  need 
2  vcr>  large  stick.  A  sound,  well  seascjned 
unc  of  mcxlest   size,   a^upled  with  gcxxl 
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manners,  ought  to  suffice  to  keep  us  out  of 
trouble  so  long  as  we  do  not  covet  our 
neighbors'  goods.  If  we  should  have  such 
designs,  we  will  need  a  much  larger  stick. 
And  conversely  if  we  should  affect  a  very 
large  stick,  our  neighbors  would  begin  to 
suspect  us  of  such  designs. 

Yet  in  a  proper  proportion  between  the 
softness  of  our  speech  and  the  size  of  our 
stick  there  is  no  reason  to  oppose  peace 
treaties  or  arbitration  treaties.  Of  course, 
they  will  not  stop  wars  between  two  nations 
that  want  to  fight,  but  they  do  provide 
time  and  machinery  for  settling  disputes 
between  nations  that  do  not  want  to  fight, 
and  it  seems  just  as  reasonable  to  be  pre- 
pared to  prevent  war  as  it  does  to  be  pre- 
pared to  wage  war  when  it  comes. 

Nor  does  it  argue  that  a  nation  is  dis- 
honest that  makes  such  treaties,  because 
it  is  possible  that  some  of  them  may  be 
broken.  As  long  as  the  treaties  are  an 
honest  effort  to  provide  a  preventive  for 
war,  there  is  no  reason  to  cast  reflections 
on  the  makers  thereof  because  their  efforts 
are  not  universally  successful. 

Trusting  entirely  either  in  the  bigness  of 
one's  stick  or  the  softness  of  one's  voice 
does  not  seem  to  be  as  effective  as  a  calm 
balance  between  the  two. 

Pai;r  Ac  Cu.     All  ri|;hu  rnervrd 


GENERAL  SIR  JOHN   FRENCH 


THE  COMMANDbR  Oh  THE  ALLIED  ARMIES  SMALL  ENGLISH  CONTINGENT  WHICH  HAS 
DISTINGUISHED  ITSELF.  ALTHOUGH  IT  IS  BUT  ABOUT  ONE  TENTH  Oh  THE  ALLIED  ARMY  HIS 
i-ORCE    IS    HALF    AGAIN    AS    LARf.E    AS     I  HE     UNITED    STATIS    ARMY 


GENERAL  VON   KLUCK 


CotfyHi^lril  bv  AmtTu^jAH.  Prewi  Jk»m*t,miBmi 


WA*   m    ClWiHAWO  OF    Tlir   KFMARKABLr    FLYING    ATTACK  OF  THE  GERMAN  RIGHT  W|NC 
TOWAIt0   fAHIS   AND   UAlfcR   OF   THE    EX  POISED   RIOHT   WINC   OF   THE   atfiMAN    ARMV 


GENERAL  VON   AUFFENBERG   (RIGHT) 

HE    COMMAND  OF   THE  AUSTRIAN    PORChS  WHbN   THEY  FOUGHT  THt  RUSSIANS  NEAR 
LEMBERC    IN    THE    (TILL   THfcS)    GRhATtbT    BATTLh    IN    HISTORY 


THE  RUSH  TO  PARIS 


AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN  IN  THE  WESTERN  THEATRE  OF  WAR   FROM  THE 

MOBILIZATION    OF    THE    ARMIES    TO   THE    DISPOSITIONS    DURING 

THE    BATTLE    OF   THE    AISNE,   OCTOBER    1ST 


IN  THEIR  "rush  to  Paris"  the  Germans 
counted  well  on  their  ability  to  concentrate 
on  the  French  frontier  more  rapidly  than 
the  French,  and  thus  be  able  to  leave  their 
opponents  "at  the  post, "  as  it  were,  in  this 
gigantic  race.  They  well  knew  the  difficulties 
that  were  to  be  faced  along  evep^  part  of  their 
frontier,  as  for  years  they  had  literally  combed 
each  stone  and  blade  of  grass  on  the  hills  and 
along  the  valleys  of  their  43-year-oid  dividing 
line.  In  adoptmg  a  line  of  operations  for  their 
right  wing  through  Belgium  and  down  the  valley 
otthe  Oise  toward  the  capital  of  France  they 
knew  full  well  that  not  only  would  the  Belgian 
army  with  its  forts  of  Li^e  and  Namur  prac- 
tically be  added  to  the  French  opposition,  but 
also  that  a  violation  of  the  territory  of  Belgium 
might  brin^  Ensland  to  the  Continent. 

Many  difficulties  presented  themselves  in 
this  move,  the  greatest  of  which  IsLy  in  the 
Ardennes  district  in  the  south  of  Belgium  and 
northern  Luxemburg.  Several  of  their  army 
coips  would  have  to  march  through  this  district 
in  their  advance,  because  the  torts  of  Li^ge 
and  Namur  could  be  expected  to  offer  at  least 
some  davs  of  resistance  to  a  passage  of  German 
troops  along  the  main  highways  that  join  them. 
The  Ardennes  district  is  poor  agriculturally, 
s|>arsely  inhabited  by  a  poor  population,  a  place 
where  an  army  with  its  thousands  of  men  and 
horses  could  not  "live  off  the  country."  To 
have  moved  an  army  of  five  corps  through  this 
district  forty  years  ago  would  have  been  a  very 
difficult  undertaking,  but  to-day,  due  to  auto- 
mobile transport,  this  could  be  successfully 
accomplished  and  the  army  supplied  untilit  ar- 
rived at  the  French  border.  As  to  the  rest  of  Bel- 
gium the  fortress  of  Li^e  could  be  taken  by  a 
''coup  de  main"  and,  if  unsuccessful  in  surprise, 
two  army  corps  with  the  new  siege  material 
might  be  depended  on  to  accomplish  its  fall 
in  a  couple  of  weeks  at  most.  After  Li^e  these 
two  coips  could  operate  against  the  Belgian 
army  and  Namur  until  the  former  was  dnven 
back  into  Antwerp  and  the  latter  was  reduced. 
U1ien  this  was  accomplished  these  two  corps' 
mission  would  have  been  finished  and  they 
could  be  sent  to  the  eastern  frontier  for  opera- 
tions against  the  Russians,  their  places  in  Bel- 
gium being  taken  by  orf;anizations  of  the  land- 
wehr  or  first  reserve,  which  could  act  practically 
as  well  as  the  active  corps  on  the  defensive, 
but  are  not  as  efficient  for  offensive  operations. 
For  the  French  campaign  Germany  could 
count  on  19  of  her  active  corps  assisted  by  one 
Austrian  corps — the  14th  Corps  from  Innsbruck, 


which  is  equipped  with  mountain  artillery  and 
would  be  especially  valuable  for  work  in  the 
Vosges  Mountains.  These  mountains,  that 
form  the  frontier  of  the  province  of  Alsace  with 
France,  rise  to  a  height  of  about  4,500  feet,  are 
nigged,  wooded,  and  in  many  ways  remind  one 
of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  in  the  United 
States.  The  total  number  of  army  corps  then 
available  would  be  20,  to  21  for  France.  One 
of  the  French  corps,  the  19th,  was  stationed  in 
Algeria  and  would  need  about  three  weeks'  time 
to  arrive  on  the  line  in  France.  Should  France 
be  able  to  effect  her  concentration  before  the 
Germans,  on  account  of  unforeseen  circum- 
stances, were  able  to  get  all  their  corps,  including 
those  in  Belgium,  on  to  the  French  frontier,  an 
offensive  might  be  attempted  by  the  French  in 
the  direction  of  Saarburg.  This  would  bring 
the  French  masses  agamst  the  German  left 
wing  and,  if  successful,  would  have  the  effect  of 
bearing  it  back  on  to  the  Ardennes  region  and 
possibly  throwing  a  large  part  of  the  German 
army  back  on  the  fortress  of  Metz,  where  a 
German  disaster  might  become  a  possibility. 

The  Moselle  River  in  this  area  is  easy  to 
defend  for  a  force  on  the  north  side,  as  the  hills 
are  just  about  the  proper  distance  from  the 
river  to  allow  an  excellent  field  of  fire  for  the 
infantry  and  excellent  positions  for  the  artillery. 
It  was  therefore  considered  that  60,000  men  in 
this  area  should  be  able  to  hold  back  200,000. 
However,  in  case  this  was  attempted  by  the 
French,  enough  corps  must  be  held  within  sup- 
porting distance  of  that  area  between  Metz  and 
the  Vosges  Mountains.  South  of  the  Vosges 
Mountams,  that  is  along  the  opening  east  of 
Belfort,  a  serious  offensive  by  the  French  could 
not  be  attempted  with  any  assurance  of  success 
because  they  would  be  hemmed  in  between  the 
Vosges  Mountains  and  the  Rhine  River.  If 
they  were  able  to  cross  the  Rhine  they  would 
run  into  the  great  natural  barrier  of  the  Black 
Forest,  a  mountainous,  rough,  and  thickly 
wooded  area,  in  which  a  large  army  would  be  at 
a  terrible  disadvantage.  If  the  French  at- 
tempted anything  serious  in  that  quarter  it 
could  easily  be  taken  care  of,  and  consequently 
only  a  small  force  need  be  left  in  that  place. 
From  Verdun  to  Maubeuge  the  French  have 
not  fortified  the  frontier  to  any  extent,  affording 
a  front  of  about  ninety-five  miles  through  which 
the  German  army  might  cross,  without  having 
to  reduce  any  of  the  permanent  lines  of  in- 
trenched camps.  If  the  French  attempted  to 
aid  the  Belgians  by  sending  troops  into  that 
country,  they  would  be  playing  right  into  iK^ 
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Germans'  hands,  as  they  could  not  possibly  get 
as  many  men  there  as  the  Germans  could  at 
the  begmning  of  the  operations.  Neither  could 
the  English,  whose  field  army  amounted  to  only 
three  corps,  against  which  at  least  five  German 
corps  would  be  available.  The  German  con- 
centration would  then  be  so  arranged  that  a 
concentric  advance  would  be  made  through  the 
gap  in  the  French  fortifications  between  Mau- 
beuge  and  Verdun  in  the  direction  of  Rheims. 
As  this  movement  progressed  the  German  front 
would  be  constantly  growing  less  as  it  ap- 
proached that  place  and  therefore  would  be 
stronger  each  day.  It  would  also  be  directed 
against  the  left  wing  of  the  French  main  army 
and  would  bring  at  least  ten  corps  to  bear  on 
five  French  corps  in  this  quarter.  Should  the 
French  accept  battle  in  this  area  the  Germans 
would  be  certain  to  outnumber  them,  as  they 
would  have  either  to  face  a  flank  and  accept 
battle,  or  concentrate  to  the  rear. 

In  the  case  of  a  concentration  to  the  rear,  say 
behind  the  line  of  the  Marne  or  Seine  rivers, 
the  whole  northern  part  of  France  would  have 
to  be  practically  abandoned  to  the  invader. 
French  public  opinion  probably  would  demand 
that  the  French  army  fight  a  battle  before  this 
abandonment  became  a  reality.  It  therefore 
seemed  probable  that  the  French  would  offer 
battle  at  least  by  the  time  Rheims  were  reached. 
If  not,  the  movement  would  be  continued  with 
all  haste  so  as  to  break  up  any  concentration 
they  might  attempt  behind  the  Marne,  and  by 
threatening  Paris  battle  could  probably  be 
forced. 

The  Germans  have  always  wanted  to  have 
this  great  battle  take  place  somewhere  in  the 
vicinity  of  Rheims,  as  around  this  place,  the 
champagne  country,  is  found  an  open,  undul- 
ating terrain,  with  vine  covered  hills,  rising 
for  a  few  hundred  feet  from  the  streams  flowing 
into  the  Aisne  River.  Good  pasturage  and  fod- 
der for  the  horses  exists,  and  a  good  deal  of 
food  can  be  gathered  from  the  country  for  the 
support  of  the  army.  The  distance  is  only 
eighty  miles  to  the  frontier  by  roads,  which  are 
entirely  suited  to  the  movements  of  troops  and 
transportation,  both  motor  and  animal.  In  a 
comparatively  few  days,  also,  the  railroads  might 
be  repaired  and  trains  be  run  direct  from  the 
bases  on  the  Rhine.  The  nearer  to  the  frontier 
that  the  great  battle  could  be  brought  on,  the 
better  it  would  be  for  the  Germans,  because  if 
the  nearer  the  sooner,  and  the  nearer  the  shorter 
their  lines  of  supply.  With  Russia  attacking 
on  the  eastern  frontier  it  was  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  obtain  a  decision  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  against  France,  as  something 
might  happen  to  the  Austrian  army  that  would 
necessitate  its  immediate  reenforcement  by  a 
large  number  of  German  corps.  Without  a 
destruction  of  the  hostile  main  army  the 
possession  of  any  point,  no  matter  how  im- 
portant, that  does  not  directly  lead  to  the 
destruction  of  the  army  is  of  no  avail. 

The  great  object  in  this  campaign  on  the 
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part  of  Germany  was  to  bring  the  French  army 
to  a  decisive  combat  in  the  vicinity  of  Rheims, 
turn  or  envelop  its  left  flank,  force  it  back  on  its 
frontier  forts  or  on  to  the  Swiss  frontier,  and 
destroy  either  all  or  a  large  part  of  it.  As  the 
German  army  could  be  concentrated  on  the 
frontier  in  14  days  it  could  adopt  any  course 
or  line  of  operations  it  desired  to  begin  with,  as 
it  was  well  known  that  the  French  army  needed 
17  days  at  least  for  the  same  operation.  The 
German  concentration  was  therefore  carried 
out  as  indicated  in  the  map  on  page  1 1  and 
was  complete  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  August. 
The  map  shows  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  whole  army  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Longwy  and 
that  in  its  forward  movement  into  France  the 
whole  force  would  pivot  on  Verdun,  thence  in 
a  bow  shape  to  the  line  of  the  river  Gise,  along 
which  are  the  direct  roads  to  Paris.  Could  the 
French  army  then  be  engaged  in  battle  within 
the  first  month  of -the  war,  this  line  might  con- 
tinue to  pivot  on  Verdun  and,  by  a  great  swing 
of  the  outstretched  arm,  describe  a  semicircle 
from  the  Oise  in  the  vicinity  of  La  Fere  via 
Chateau  Thierry,  S^anne,  Brienne,  and  Chau- 
mont,  to  Epinal,  thereby  enclosing  the  greater 
part,  at  least,  of  the  French  army.  It  was  one 
of  the  boldest  strategical  conceptions  ever 
attempted. 

The  right  of  this  mammoth  manoeuvre  was  to 
be  covered  by  the  mass  of  the  German  cavalry, 
about  50,000,  operating  to  the  west  and  ^[uard- 
ing  the  rear  from  any  sorties  by  the  Pans  gar- 
rison, the  British,  or  other  hastily  gathered 
troops.  A  thing  which  the  Germans  never  ex- 
hibited in  their  manoeuvres  was  the  way  that 
their  cavalry  was  to  be  organized  and  handled 
for  this  campaign.  The  Germans  used  no 
larger  organization  than  the  cavalry  brigade 
of  about  1,600  sabres,  but  in  this  first  campaign 
of  the  war  each  one  of  these  brigades  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  battalion  of  infantry  with  field  and 
machine  guns  mounted  in  armored  automobiles. 
This  gave  about  1,000  infantrymen  to  each 
cavalry  brigade  to  act  as  a  pivot  of  manoeuvre. 
and  along  the  roads  they  could  easily  keep  up 
or  even  run  ahead  of  the  cavalry.  Each  bri- 
gade was  equipped  with  radio  telegraphic  ap- 
paratus so  that  contiguous  brigades  could  be 
brought  to  the  scene  of  action  whenever  neces- 
sary. The  result  of  this  arrangement  was  that 
not  only  cavalry  but  large  bodies  of  infantry 
could  be  successfully  engaged  by  the  German 
cavalry.  Aeroplanes  with  their  motor-driven 
supply  wagons  covered  the  front  and  could 
easily  discern  any  large  bodies  of  the  enemy  in 
the  vicinity.  This  allowed  the  cavalry  to  keep 
their  men  well  in  hand  for  use  in  battle.  The 
aeroplane,  instead  of  lowering  the  value  of 
cavalry,  has  on  the  other  hand  vastly  increased 
its  value  as  a  combatant  arm.  As  the  French 
cavalry  was  neither  equipped  nor  organized 
in  this  manner  at  the  outset,  in  no  way  could  it 
cope  with  the  German. 

The  French,  in  their  estimate  of  the  situation, 
which  involved  a  determination  of  the  direction 
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THE   FRENCH  AND  GERMAN   CONCENTRATION  ON   AUGUST    I4TH 

TUB  MAIN  GERMAN  CONCENTRATION  TOOK  PLACE  OPPOSITE  A  LINE  FROM  METZ  TO  NAMUR  AND  WAS  COM- 
fLSTS  on  THIS  DATE,  WITH  ALL  THE  CORPS  DETRAINED  AND  MOVING  FORWARD.  THE  CENTRE  OF  GRAVITY  OF 
TMC  CEKJftAN  ARMY  WAS  ON  A  LINE  RUNNING  THROUGH  LONGWY.  THERE  WERE  I9  GERMAN  AND  ONE  AUS- 
TRIAN A«MY  CORPS  IN  THIS  DEPLOYMENT.  THE  FRENCH  CONCENTRATION  WAS  DIRECTED  TOWARD  A  LINE 
FROM  BAR-LE-OUC  TO  EPINAL,  AND  LACKED  ABOUT  FOUR  DAYS  OF  BEING  COMPLETE.  AT  THIS  TIME  ONLY  7 
fRENCH  CORPS  WERE  ACTUALLY  ON  THE  FRONTIER  LINE.  THE  REST  WERE  IN  TRANSIT  BY  RAILROAD  OR 
OCTKAINING.  AN  ARMY  CORPS  REQUIRES  ABOUT  36  FIFTY-CAR  RAILROAD  TRAINS  FOR  ITS  ACCOMMODATION. 
THESE  MOVE  AT  THE  RATE  OF  }00  MILES  A  DAY.  THERE  WERE  30  FRENCH  ARMY  CORPS  IN  FRANCE,  AND  ONE,  THE 
I9TH,  EM  ROUTE  FROM  ALGERIA.  THE  BRITISH  HAD  BEGUN  TO  DISEMBARK  AT  THE  CHANNEL  PORTS  AND  TO 
ESTABUSN  A  BASE  AT  HAVRE.  THEIR  EXPEDITIONARY  FORCE  AT  THAT  TIME  IN  TRANSIT  CONSISTED  OF  THREE 
ARMY  CORPS  OF  THE  REGULAR  ARMY.  THE  BELGIAN  ARMY,  EQUAL  TO  ABOUT  3  ARMY  CORPS,  HAD  BEEN  SCAT- 
TERED BY  THE  GERMANS  AND  DRIVEN  AWAY  FROM  THE  LINE  OF  MARCH  OF  THE  GERMAN  ARMY  CORPS  EN  ROUTE 
TO  THE  FRENCH  FRONTIER  THROUGH  BELGIUM.  THE  BULK  OF  THE  GERMAN  CAVALRY,  WITH  INFANTRY  SUPPORTS, 
WENT  THROUGH   BELGIUM  CLEARING  THE  WAY  FOR  THE  MARCH  OF  THE  GERMAN  COLUMNS 


of  the  Gentian  line  of  operations,  also  were  cer- 
tain that  a  "rush  to  Paris"  would  be  attempted 
by  thdr  adversaries.  The  only  question  was. 
Where  would  it  come  from?  In  studying  the 
frontier  it  was  very  evident  that  the  valley  of 


the  Oise  River  was  the  most  direct  route  to 
Paris.  Along  it  also  were  the  great  highroads 
that  Napoleon  used  so  often,  notably  in  his 
Waterloo  campaign,  in  his  "rush  to  Belgium" 
to  meet  the  allies  before  they  cowVd  t^^A  ^ 
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junction  of  their  forces.  The  French,  due  to 
their  corps  mobihzation  points  being  so  far 
removed  from  this  line,  could  not  concentrate 
their  army  in  this  theatre  nearly  so  quickly  as 
the  Germans.  If  they  attempted  to  delay 
the  Germans  in  Belgium  only,  about  three  corps, 
the  first  from  Lille,  the  second  from  Amiens, 
and  the  third  from  Rouen,  could  be  assembled 
for  that  purpose  within  sixteen  days  after  mobil- 
ization had  been  ordered.  This  inferiority  in 
numbers  would  expose  them  to  almost  certain 
destruction  at  the  hands  of  a  superior  German 
force.  English  troops  also  could  not  possibly 
be  expected  to  land  on  the  Continent  and  take 
the  field  within  that  time.  Neither  would  it  be 
wise  to  send  any  considerable  force  of  French 
cavalrv  to  Belgium,  because  in  the  first  place 
they  could  arrive  in  time  only  by  forced  marches 
which,  together  with  the  combats  against 
superior  forces  of  German  cavalry,  would  tend 
either  to  destroy  or  render  them  incapable  of 
offensive  action  for  months  after.  Though  the 
French  cavalry  might  be  able  to  accomplish 
little  in  the  first  stages  of  the  war,  in  the  second 
stage,  if  the  Germans  met  a  reverse,  this  arm 
would  be  invaluable.  The  French,  then,  could 
not  without  seriously  compromising  the  whole 
campaign  oppose  a  German  advance  through 
Belgium  in  that  territory. 

Furthermore,  it  seemed  improbable  that  the 
Germans  would  use  a  route  through  Belgium  as 
a  line  of  operations.  In  the  first  place  it  would 
be  against  the  principle  of  strategy  that  re- 
quires an  army  on  the  offensive  to  march  with 
its  whole  force  assembled  against  the  hostile 
main  army.  By  going  through  Belgium  the 
Germans  would  certainly  not  be  going  with  all 
their  forces  against  the  hostile  main  army  and 
their  forces  would  be  divided  by  the  almost  im- 
passable country  of  the  Ardennes  district  that 
would  effectually  prevent  any  rcenforcemcnt 
from  north  to  south  until  it  had  been  cleared. 
The  next  point  was  that  it  would  involve  a 
violation  of  Belgian  neutrality,  which  would 
bring  Belgium's  100,000  troops  into  the  field, 
which,  with  their  garrisons  and  fortresses  of 
Li^ge  and  Namur,  would  amount  to  three  army 
corps.  In  such  a  case  England  also  would 
enter  the  fray,  because  England  can  never  if 
she  can  help  it  allow  a  maritime  rival  to  possess 
itself  of  the  Belgian  coast,  which  is  practically 
at  her  back  door  and  from  which  an  actual  in- 
vasion is  by  no  means  an  impossibility. 

England,  with  what  improvised  units  she 
could  send  to  the  Continent  in  addition  to  her 
regular  army,  could  be  depended  on  to  fur- 
nish about  3  army  corps.  This  would  be  a 
virtual  addition  of  6  army  corps  to  the  French 
army.  As  Germany  could  bring  to  bear  cer- 
tainly no  more  than  20  of  her  25  corps,  with 
possibly  I  or  2  Austrian  corps  or  a  total  of  22 
corps,  France  with  the  addition  of  6  corps  would 
have,  with  her  21,  a  total  of  27  corps.  If  Ger- 
many had  to  detach  more  than  5  corps  for  duty 
against  the  Russians,  this  disproportion  would 
be  still  greater. 
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It  therefore  seemed  improbable  that  Germany 
would  run  the  chances  of  violating  Belgian 
territory  and  invading  along  the  valley  of  the 
Gise  River.  Next  it  seemed  highly  improbable 
that  Germany  would  invade  by  way  of  the  Bd- 
fort  opening  or  the  Vosges  Mountains  through 
Alsace  province,  especially  as  it  was  evident 
that  Italy  would  not  join  her.  If  this  line  of 
operations  were  adopted  it  almost  certainly 
would  involve  a  violation  of  Swiss  neutrality, 
quite  a  dangerous  undertaking  in  view  of  the 
eflTiciency  of  the  Swiss  army  m  its  mountain 
home.  If  an  invasion  of  France  by  the  Belfort 
gap  were  unsuccessful,  the  Germans  would  be 
thrown  back  on  the  Swiss  frontier  and  de- 
stroyed or  driven  across  that  frontier.  Bel- 
gium and  the  Vosges  Mountain  region  then  hav- 
mg  been  eliminated  as  possible  lines  of  main  ad- 
vance for  the  Germans,  where  between  these 
points  would  the  advance  occur? 

It  was  well  known  that  the  Germans  had 
completely  provided  themselves  with  mobile 
artillery  (the  11.2  inch  howitzers)  capable  of 
piercing  the  concrete  and  armored  works  on  the 
French  frontier.  The  great  number  of  railroad 
unloading  platforms,  about  80  in  number,  in 
Lorraine  also  lent  color  to  the  belief  that  their 
principal  concentration  was  to  be  made  in  that 
area.  These  platforms  arc  more  than  i  ,500  feet 
long  and  on  both  sides  of  the  double  tracked 
railroads.  In  this  area,  also,  immediately  . 
around  Metz,  120,000  covering  troops  could  be 
dispatched  across  the  border  agamst  50,000 
for  France.  These  could  seize  the  approaches 
to  any  points  desired  in  that  vicinity.  It 
therefore  seemed  probable  that  the  main  Ger- 
man attack  would  be  directed  somewhere 
between  Verdun  and  Epinal,  probably  siraigbi 
through  the  barrier  of  forts  in  the  vicivity  of  St, 
MibicU  which  lies  about  midway  between  Ver- 
dun and  Toul.  If  these  forts  could  be  reduced 
in  a  few  days  by  means  of  the  new  siege 
howitzers,  a  direct  attack  could  be  delivered 
against  the  French  left  wing.  This,  in  all 
probability,  could  be  accomplished  in  the  first 
few  days  after  mobilization  had  been  ordered, 
because  if  the  Germans  intended  to  adopt  this 
line  of  operations  they  would  be  certain  to  make 
adequate  preparations  for  it.  The  main 
French  concentration  was  therefore  directed 
toward  the  line  Bar-le-Duc-Epinal  and  at  the 
time  the  German  concentration  was  complete 
the  French  still  lacked  three  or  four  days  of 
finishing  theirs. 

When  a  concentration  of  a  great  army  in- 
volving more  than  a  million  men  has  been 
started  by  railroad,  or  marching  for  that  matter. 
it  is  a  most  difficult  thing  to  change.  All  the 
railroad  schedules  for  the  trains,  about  26 
in  number  for  each  army  corps,  all  the  supply 
arrangements,  systems  of  debarcation,  and 
marching  schedules  have  to  be  changed.  If  a 
tie-up  or  a  mistake  happens  at  any  one  place  it 
may  compromise  the  whole  concentration.  If 
a  successful  and  efficiently  organized  con- 
centration can  be  made  in  the  proper  place  and 
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THE   RUSH  TO   PARIS  ON   AUGUST  23D 

THE  nUENCH  CONCENTRATION  WAS  COMPLETED  ON  AUGUST  I7TH  AND  AN  OFFENSIVE  MOVEMENT  ATTEMPTED 
IN  THE  MRECnON  OF  SAARBURG,  LORRAINE.  THIS  ENCOUNTERED  SUPERIOR  GERMAN  FORCES  AND  WAS 
THROWN  BACK  WITH  LOSS.  THE  FRENCH  ARMY  THEN  HAD  EITHER  TO  CHANGE  FRONT  TO  THE  NORTHWEST 
TO  MEET  THE  MAIN  GERMAN  ATTACK  OR  CONCENTRATE  TO  THE  REAR  SOUTH  OF  THE  MARNE  RIVER.  THE  LATTER 
WAS  DECIDED  ON  AS  IT  WAS  THE  ONLY  SAFE  COURSE  OF  ACTION.  TO  DELAY  THE  GERMAN  ADVANCE  $  FRENCH 
CORPS  WERE  PLACED  ALONG  THE  LINE  OF  THE  AISNE  RIVER.  THIS  DIAGRAM  INDICATES  THE  APPROXIMATE 
POSmONS  OF  THE  FRENCH  ARMY  CORPS  WHEN  THEY  WERE  WITHDRAWING  FROM  LORRAINE,  DELAYING  THE 
CEKMANS  ALONG  THE  AISNE  RIVER,  AND  BEGINNING  THEIR  CONCENTRATION  SOUTH  OF  THE  MARNE  RIVER. 
THE  FKENCH  ARMY  WAS  IN  A  PRECARIOUS  POSITION.  THE  "FATE  OF  FRANCE"  HINGED  ON  THE  DELAYING  OF 
ACTION  ALONG  THE  AISNE  RIVER.  THE  FRENCH  DELAYING  CORPS  WERE  ATTACKED  AT  ALL  POINTS  BY  SUPERIOR 
GERMAN  FORCES.  AT  THIS  TIME  IT  WOULD  HAVE  BEEN  SUICIDAL  FOR  THE  FRENCH  TO  ATTEMPT  TO  MAKE  A 
LARGE  DETACHMENT  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF  HELPING  THE  BELGIANS  AND  THE  BRITISH.  THEIR  DEPLOYMENT 
(ON  THE  UNE  BAR-LE-DUC-EPINAL)  WAS  A  WRONG  SOLUTION  OF  THEIR  MILITARY  PROBLEM,  AND  THE  RESULT 
OF  DESIRING  TO  TARE  THE  OFFENSIVE  PREMATURELY.  THE  BRITISH  (3  ARMY  CORPS)  HAD  PROCEEDED  FROM 
THEIR  BASE  TO  THE  NORTH  OF  MAUBEUGE.  THEY  WERE  ATTACKED  IN  THE  VICINITY  OF  MONS  BY  SUPERIOR 
GERMAN  FORCES,  DRIVEN  BACK  WITH  GREAT  LOSS  (ABOUT  30  PER  CENT.  IN  KILLED,  WOUNDED,  AND  MISSING), 
AND  IN  FIVE  days'  FIGHTING  THEIR  COMMUNICATIONS  WITH  HAVRE  WERE  CUT  AND  THEY  FOUND  SHELTER  UNDER 
THE  GUNS  OF  THE  FRENCH  INTRENCHED  CAMP  OF  LA  FERE,  60  MILES  FROM  MONS.  EXCELLENT  HANDLING 
ALONE  PREVENTED  THEIR  UTTER  DESTRUCTION.  BELGIUM  HAD  BEEN  CLEARED  BY  THE  GERMANS  OF  LARGE 
HOSTILE  BELGIAN  FORCES.  THOSE  IN  ANTWERP  ALONE  REMAINED  AT  ALL  FORMIDABLE  AND  AMOUNTED  TO 
ABOUT  100,000  MEN  CAPABLE  OF  OFFENSIVE  ACTION.  THIS  RELEASED  TWO  GERMAN  ARMY  CORPS  FOR  DUTY 
IN   EAST  PRUSSIA.      THEIR  PLACES  IN   BELGIUM  WERE  TAKEN   BY   RESERVE  CORPS 


the  troops  with  all  their  supply  arrangements 
can  nwve  forward  to  battle,  one  of  the  most 


difficult  military  operations  incident  to  a  cam- 
paign has  been  accomplished.    Avs  \Vvt  Yx^tv^ 
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concentration  proceeded  it  became  evident  that 
the  Germans  were  moving  a  considerable  part 
of  their  army  through  Belgium  and  Luxemburg. 
This  led  to  the  inference  that  their  hnes  must 
be  weakly  held  in  Lorraine.  An  offensive  move 
b^  the  French  was  therefore  started  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Saarburg  with  five  corps  in  the  advanced 


which  played  to  the  French  imagination  in 
gaining  back  their  "lost  province."  An  offen- 
sive to  be  successful  must  be  stronger  than  the 
opposition  at  the  critical  points,  must  be  well 
sustained  and  constantly  grow  stronger  as  it 
progresses  until  the  great  decision  that  is  being 
striven  for  is  obtained. 


LEGEND^ 

Or       Fm^h  fSLfri  fS 
#  •  •     Altf^B  UmeM  x4  BattU 

^K       Otrmnm  Curpt 
iM^fe  i^m  O*rmon  Linrt  i^  DattU 


THE   OPPOSING   ARMIES   ON    SEPTEMBER   JTH 

WHEN  IT  BECAME  EVIDENT  THAT  THE  FRENCH  HAD  DECIDED  ON  A  CONCENTRATION  TO  THE  SOUTH  OF  THE 
MARNE  RIVER  AND  A  REFUSAL  TO  ACCEPT  A  GENERAL  BATTLE  IN  THE  VICINITY  OF  RHEIMS  OR  BETWEEN  THAT 
PLACE  AND  VERDUN,  THE  GERMANS  DETACHED  3  MORE  ARMY  CORPS  AND  SENT  THEM  TO  THEIR  EASTERN 
FRONTIER  FOR  DUTY  AGAINST  THE  RUSSIANS.  AT  ABOUT  THIS  TIME  ALSO  2  AUSTRIAN  ARMY  CORPS  THAT  WERE 
ACTING  WITH  3  GERMAN  ARMY  CORPS  IN  AN  OFFENSIVE  MOVEMENT  THROUGH  THE  GAP  BETWEEN  TOUL  AND 
EPINAL  WERE  WITHDRAWN  FOR  SERVICE  WITH  THE  AUSTRIAN  MAIN  ARMY.  THE  GARRISON  OF  PARIS  HAD  BEEN 
THOROUGHLY  ORGANIZED  BY  THE  FRENCH.  THIS,  WITH  SOME  INDEPENDENT  ORGANIZATIONS  WHICH  HAD  BEEN 
GATHERED  TOGETHER,  AMOUNTED  TO  ABOUT  3  ARMY  CORPS  FOR  OFFENSIVE  PURPOSES.  THE  I9TH  FRENCH 
CORPS  HAD  ARRIVED  FROM  ALGERIA.  THE  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  ARMY  CORPS  WAS  24:  21  FRENCH  AND  3  BRITISH, 
IN  ADDITION  TO  THE  TROOPS  OF  THE  GARRISON  OF  PARIS.  DURING  THE  PREVIOUS  TWO  WEEKS  10  FRENCH  AND 
THE  BRITISH  CORPS  HAD  BEEN  BADLY  MAULED.  ON  SEPTEMBER  7TH  THE  ALLIES  OUTNUMBERED  THE 
GERMANS  GREATLY.  THE  FRENCH  CONCENTRATION  SOUTH  OF  THE  MARNE  WAS  COMPLETE  AND  THEY  BEGAN 
TO  MOVE  FORWARD,  ESPECIALLY  AS  THE  GERMAN  ARMY  WAS  DRAWN  FAR  DOWN  INTO  FRANCE  AND  IN  A  BAD 
AREA  FOR  OFFERING  DECISIVE  BATTLE.  THE  GERMANS  THEREFORE  DECIDED  TO  WITHDRAW.  TO  ACCOMPLISH 
THIS  AND  INFLICT  AS  M'JCH  LOSS  AS  POSSIBLE  ON  THE  ALLIES,  3  CORPS  WERE  LEFT  TO  OPPOSE  THE  ALLIES 
IN  FRONT  OF  PARIS  AND  THE  REST  CONCENTRATED  AGAINST  THE  FRENCH  MAIN  ARMY  IN  THE  VICINITY  OF 
VITRY-LE-FRAN^OIS.  THIS  WAS  THE  FIRST  TIME  THAT  THE  TWO  MAIN  ARMIES  HAD  BEEN  IN  CONTACT,  AND 
WAS  THE  HIGH  WATER  MARK  OF  THE  GERMAN  INVASION  IN  SEPTEMBER.  GERMAN  CAVALRY  PATROLS  HAD 
PENETRATED   AS   FAR    SOUTH    AS    NOGENT    AND    TROYES 


body.  If  an  offensive  move  in  this  direction 
were  successful  the  German  communications 
with  their  bases  on  the  Rhine  would  be  threat- 
ened, they  would  have  to  change  front  to  their 
left  flank  to  meet  the  French  onslaught,  and  as 
many  of  their  corps  were  so  far  distant  in 
Belgium  a  great  victory  might  be  obtained. 

These  were  some  of  the  considerations  that 
led  the  French  to  move  into  Lorraine  in  addi- 
tion to  the  political  aspects  of  the  situation 


The  French  started  their  invasion  of  Lor- 
raine with  great  spirit  and  had  made  some 
progress  during  the  second  week  in  August  with 
their  advanced  group  when  they  were  pounced 
on  by  the  Germans  in  superior  numbers  and 
thrown  back  with  loss.  In  fact  very  good 
handling  was  required  to  extricate  this  force. 
(The  map  on  page  n  illustrates  the  with- 
drawal of  this  force  during  the  latter  part  of 
August.)    Some  small  offensive  moves  were 
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also  made  into  Alsace  and  along  the  Vosges 
Mountains  at  this  same    time.     These  were 
in    the   nature   of  demonstrations   and   were 
thrown  back. 
While  these  things  were  happening  the  Ger- 


ust  23d  they  came  in  contact  with  the  Germans 
at  Mons.  The  Germans  were  well  informed 
of  the  British  moves  and  had  concentrated  a 
superior  force  at  that  place  to  attack  them.  The 
British  commander.  General  French,  was  not 


THE   BATTLE   LINE  ON   SEPTEMBER    I4TH 

SEPTEMBER  7TH  TO  I4TH  THE  GERMANS  FELL  BACK.  CAUTIOUSLY  FOLLOWED  BY  THE  FRENCH  MAIN 
WHICH  TOOK  NO  CHANCES  OF  OBTAINING  A  BRILLIANT  VICTORY  BUT  AT  THE  SAME  TIME  RAN  NO  RISK 
Of  A  SEVERE  DEFEAT.  A  DEFENSIVE  POSITION  MEANWHILE  HAD  BEEN  ORGANIZED  BY  THE  GERMANS  ALONG 
THE  GENERAL  LINE  NORTH  OF  VERDUN-CHAlONS-RHEIMS-LAON-ST.  QUENTIN-P^RONNE.  WITH  DEFENSES  ALSO 
ALONG  THE  AISNE  RIVER.  THE  GERMAN  POSITIONS,  VERY  HEAVILY  INTRENCHED,  WERE  ATTACKED  BY  THE 
ALUCS  BETWEEN  SEPTEMBER  I4TH  AND  OCTOBER  1ST,  WITH  NO  EFFECT.  AN  OFFENSIVE  MOVEMENT  BY  THE 
ALUCS  Df  THE  WEST  IN  THE  DIRECTION  OF  ST.  QUENTIN  WOULD  IF  SUCCESSFUL  RESULT  IN  DRIVING  THE  GER- 
MAN tJGHT  BACK  ON  ITS  COMMUNICATIONS  AND  WOULD  NOT  DESTROY  THE  MAIN  ARMY.  AN  OFFENSIVE 
norCMENT  FROM  VERDUN  TOWARD  MEZiIrS  BY  THE  FRENCH  WOULD  IF  SUCCESSFUL  CUT  THE  GERMAN  COM- 
HL-mCATIONS.  IT  WOULD  ALSO  EXPOSE  THE  FRENCH  MAIN  ARMY'S  COMMUNICATIONS.  DURING  THE  LAST 
or  SEPTEMBER  A  STRONG  GERMAN  COLUMN  BEGAN  A  MOVEMENT  AGAINST  THE  FRENCH  LINE  OF  FORTS 
BETWEEN  VERDUN  AND  TOUL.  SUCH  A  MOVEMENT  PUSHED  THROUGH  BY  THL  GERMANS  WOULD  FORCE  THE 
FRENCH    AGAIN    TO   CHANGE    FRONT 

aware  of  the  gre'at  strength  of  the  enemy  op- 
posed to  him  until  told  by  General  Joffre,  the 
generalissimo  of  the  French  army.  General 
in  a  niarveiousiy  snort  time,  me  French's  left  flank  was  enveloped  by  the  Ger- 
mans, his  communications  with  Havre  cut 
by  the  German  cavalry,  and  his  force  only  ex- 
tricated it5(elf  by  a  precipitate  tetttax  otv  N-a. 


right  wing  through  Belgium  was  making 
pbenomenal  progress,  was  scattering  the  Belgian 
resistance,  and  reducing  the  Belgian  fortinca- 
tions  in  a  marvelously  short  time.  The 
Eritisli  expeditionary  force  of  three  corps  was 
rushed  tip  with  all  possible  speed  to  the  north  of 
Valenciennes  and  sent  to  tne  front.    On  Aug- 
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Fere,  which  they  reached  about  four  days  later 
and  there  found  protection  under  the  guns  of 
the  fortress.  During  this  retreat  and  incidental 
battles  the  British  loss  amounted  to  about 
30  per  cent,  of  the  numbers  engaged.  Expert 
handling  alone  saved  the  British  army.  (See 
map  on  page  13.) 

The  German  advance  was  so  rapid  that  the 
French,  if  they  persisted  in  an  invasion  of 
Lorraine,  were  sure  to  be  taken  in  flank  and  rear 
by  the  Germans  coming  from  the  northwest. 
It  became  imperative  either  to  change  front 
to  the  northwest  to  meet  the  German  army  or 
to  concentrate  to  the  rear.  A  change  of  front 
is  a  most  perilous  feat  to  accomplish  in  the  face 
of  the  enemy.  The  lines  of  communication 
are  very  apt  to  cross,  as  each  large  army  sub- 
division is  assigned  certain  roads  over  which 
its  supplies  are  transported.  An  army  requires 
an  average  of  more  than  ten  pounds  per  day 
per  man  m  food,  ammunition,  equipment,  and 
forage.  It  can  be  seen,  then,  that  for  1,000,000 
men  at  least  5,000  tons  of  supplies  per  day  must 
be  brought  up.  If  these  fail,  especially  with  a 
large  army,  disaster  is  almost  sure  to  follow. 
Should  the  French  have  been  decisively  de- 
feated in  the  latter  part  of  August,  the  fate  of 
France  would  have  been  sealed.  The  Germans 
counted  on  the  French  offering  battle  anyway, 
to  prevent  their  territory  being  used  as  the 
battle  ground  any  more  than  they  could  help. 
They  therefore  considered  that  a  decisive  battle 
would  take  place  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of 
Rheims  and  their  movement  had  been  designed 
so  as  to  bring  their  maximum  force  to  bear  in 
that  vicinity  and  by  a  great  swinging  movement 
of  their  right  wing  enclose  the  French  army  in 
its  grip.  To  delay  the  German  advance  5 
French  corps  had  been  thrown  along  the  line 
of  the  Aisne  River  and  were  hotly  engaged  with 
superior  forces  of  Germans.    (See  map,  page  1 3.) 

Thequestionforthe  French,  then,  was  whether 
to  change  front  to  their  left  flank  or  concen- 
trate to  the  rear.  The  latter  was  the  only 
solution  which  offered  the  best  chances  for 
saving  their  army  and  possibly  throwing  back 
the  German  invasion  for  a  distance  at  least. 
The  concentration  to  the  rear  involved  giving 
up  further  French  territory  to  the  invader  and 
was  strongly  opposed  by  the  political  part  of  the 
Government.  //  is  quite  probable  that  General 
Kitchener's  visit  to  France  at  that  time  had  a 
strong  influence  on  the  French  decision  to  concen- 
trate to  the  rear.  This  incidentally  invoked  a 
change  oj  the  French  ministry  and  possibly  the 
saving  oj  France  from  defeat.  It  was  the  only 
sound  military  policy  to  adopt  and  the  more 
remarkable  on  account  of  the  French  tempera- 
ment, which  usually  is  p'^yjous  to  accept  battle 
at  any  time  or  place  wherv  the  integrity  of 
French  territory  is  involved.    Vw 

A  concentration  was  therefore jordcred  on  the 
line  Nogent-St.  Dizier-Verdun  ^he  beginning 
of  this  is  shown  in  the  map  on  paije  13).  The 
Germans  became  aware  that  the,^  were  being 
opposed  merely  by  a  delaying  foiVe  and  con- 
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sidered  it  possible  that  the  French  concentra- 
tion was  being  made  immediately  behind  the 
river  Marne.  They  therefore  made  the  utmost 
speed  to  get  there  before  this  had  been  accom- 
plished fully  b^  the  French.  During  this  time 
the  German  right  wing  was  marching  straight 
down  the  roads  along  the  river  Gise  m  the  di- 
rection of  Paris  and  apparently  threatening 
that  place.  The  French  people,  ignorant  of  the 
real  strategy  of  the  French  army  and  because 
the  German  advance  seemed  irresistible,  grew 
very  pessimistic  and  fully  expected  to  see  Paris 
soon  besieged  by  the  invading  hosts.  They  did 
not  consider  that  the  objective  of  any  military 
campaign  must  have  for  its  immediate  object 
the  destruction  of  the  enemy's  main  army  before 
the  investment  of  a  great  stronghold  is  begun. 
If  Paris  had  been  invested  by  the  Germans 
without  first  having  destroyed  the  French  main 
army,  even  '\i  they  had  entered  it,  no  good  could 
have  resulted  and  so  great  a  portion  of  their 
troops  would  have  been  diverted  to  this  opera- 
tion that  their  other  forces  would  have  been  so 
weakened  as  to  make  their  defeat  by  the 
French  field  army  almost  certain. 

The  object  of  the  Germans  is  to  destroy  the 
French  main  army,  and  as  long  as  that  remains 
intact  Paris  is  safe.  By  threatening  Paris  by 
an  apparently  irresistible  advance  the  Germans 
threw  many  of  the  French  people  into  a  panic, 
and  the  constant  retreating  of  the  French  army 
also  had  a  very  depressing  effect  on  its  morale. 
Both  of  these  results  were  advantages  to  the 
Germans.  During  this  time  the  garrison  of 
Paris,  about  165,000  men,  was  placed  on  a  com- 
plete war  footing.  All  the  detached  organiza- 
tions from  the  southern  part  of  France  which  it 
was  possible  to  get  hold  of  were  hurried  to 
Paris  and  the  British  army  continued  operating 
in  that  vicinity.  The  Germans  were  well  aware 
of  these  preparations  and  when  they  crossed 
the  Marne  River  around  Epemey  and  St. 
Hilaire  and  did  not  find  the  French  army  there 
it  became  evident  that  they  had  concentrated 
so  far  to  the  south  that  an  envelopment  of  the 
French  left  wing  was  an  impossibility.  A 
frontal  attack  alone  could  be  made,  as  the 
Fortress  of  Paris  was  on  the  German  right  and 
the  intrenched  lines  from  Toul  to  Epmal  oa 
their  left.  A  defeat  of  the  French  on  their  line 
of  concentration  would  only  drive  them  back 
on  their  communications  and  offer  nothing  de- 
cisive. If  the  Germans  on  the  other  nand 
suffered  defeat  they  would  stand  an  excellent 
chance  of  being  cut  off  either  from  the  west 
(Paris)  or  the  east  (Verdun). 

Under  the  circumstances  of  the  present  Ger- 
man campaign,  the  chance  of  obtaming  a  great 
decision  over  France  in  the  first  six  weeks  of 
the  war  had  passed.  The  Russians  were  getting 
down  into  the  southern  part  of  Poland,  where 
the  German  strategy  had  hoped  to  be  able  to 
confine  them  with  their  main  army  released 
from  France  at  this  time,  and  operating  to  the 
south  from  East  Prussia  against  the  Russian 
rear.    Three  more  corps  then  were  sent  tci 
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France,  in  order  to  give  them 

Russian  frontier  and  enable 
e  offensive.  Their  places  in 
en  by  reservists.  The  Ger- 
$  first  line  army  corps  left  in 
sposition  was  made  because 
lope  to  gain  any  decision  of 
>f  Paris.  With  the  force  in 
,  they  could  withdraw  and 
the  main  French  army  to  fol- 
Duntry  north  of  Rheims,  which 
pted  to  the  holding  of  a  great 
rard  movement  was  continued, 
ptember  7th  by  the  Germans. 
>re  that  time  the  great  mass  of 
ich  had  been  operating  in  front 
St  of  Paris,  was  moved  to  the 
is  to  cover  the  German  right 
Is  penetrated  to  the  outskirts 
illy,  and  Nogent,  all  on  the 
irec  corps  were  detailed  to  hold 
>erating  in  front  of  Paris  and 
e  command  of  these  was  left 
m  Kluck,  who  had  made  the 
fi  down  the  Oise  River.  The 
-rcnch  and  German  armies  on 
re  indicated  in  the  map  on  page 
ms  were  greatly  outnumbered 
;,  and  it  was  the  first  time  since 
the  campaign  that  the  two  main 
I  contact. 

own  retreat  the  Germans  con- 
t  the  French  centre  at  Vitry- 
on  as  the  French  made  a  for- 

the  meantime  an  intrenched 
strength  had  been  prepared  by 
he  line  approximately  P^ronne- 
Chilons-north  of  Verdun  and 
ng  the  Aisne  River.  To  this 
;  fell  back  from  the  7th  to  the 
T.  They  were  followed  by  the 
y  and  the  English  on  the  west. 
I  army  did  not  attempt  to  gain 
r  and  at  the  same  time  run  the 

defeat  by  pushing  its  right 
[ferman  communications  north 
was  well  understood  by  the 
lay  in  a  decisive  battle  was  of 


more  advantage  to  them  than  to  the  Germans, 
as  the  Russians  operating  in  Poland  must  be 
taken  care  of  sooner  or  later. 

From  the  middle  of  September  until  the  ist  of 
October  the  French  allied  and  German  armies 
faced  each  other  on  this  line.  Fighting  con- 
tinued during  all  this  period  with  more  or  less 
severity.  Nothing  decisive  for  either  side 
transpired.  The  general  positions  of  the  main 
armies  are  indicated  in  the  map  on  page  15. 
On  the  extreme  French  left,  that  is  in  front 
of  St.  Quentin,  the  Allies  assembled  all  the 
improvised  field  troops  such  as  the  garrison  of 
Paris  organizations,  colonial  troops  from  Africa, 
the  British  expeditionary  force,  and,  during  the 
last  part  of  September,  the  British  Indian 
troops.  This  whole  force  amounted  to  about 
500,000  men  of  all  classes.  A  movement  in 
this  direction  could  only  result  in  driving  hack 
the  Germans  on  their  lines  of  communication 
and  forcing  them  to  carry  supplies  and  reinforce- 
ments  on  one  less  road  hut  not  cutting  them  off. 
The  movement  if  successful  could  result  in  clear- 
ing France  of  German  troops,  but  would  not 
cut  the  German  communications. 

A  move  north  of  Verdun  by  the  French  would 
on  the  other  hand  cut  the  German  communica- 
tions and  render  the  position  of  their  army  very 
dangerous.  The  operations  of  the  Allies  on  the 
German  right  are  therefore  designed  to  draw 
as  much  of  their  army  in  that  direction  as  pos- 
sible so  that  a  move  north  of  Verdun  can  be 
made  by  the  French  main  army  should  oppor- 
tunity offer.  To  guard  against  this  the  Ger- 
mans are  holding  a  strong  force  along  the  Meuse 
with  its  centre  opposite  St.  Mihiel.  The  men- 
ace of  this  keeps  the  French  back  from  oper- 
ations with  their  main  army  north  of  Verdun. 
It  is  through  here  that  a  German  offensive  move 
may  at  any  time  develop. 

German  siege  operations  have  been  initiated 
against  Antwerp,  Belgium.  Should  this  place 
be  captured  it  would  afford  a  naval  and  aerial 
base  for  operations  against  England  and  re- 
move a  constant  menace  to  the  German  com- 
munications through  Belgium  from  Cologne 
and  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Its  investment  hy  the 
Germans  indicates  that  they  expect  a  long  war. 
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Y    AND    AUSTRIA     HAVE  ALL    THE    ADVANTAGE    OF    POSITION— THE 
RGEST    BATTLE    IN    THE    WORLD    UP   TO    ITS   TIME— THE 
BOLDNESS  OF  THE   RUSSIAN   MOVES 


the  initial  stages  of  land  war- 
le  existence  of  rail-power  is  a 
igredient  in  effective  mobiliza- 
oncentration,  and  in  getting 
'ateoc  jump  on  the  enemy. 
as  the  most  highly  developed 
for  the  extent  of  her  territory 


of  any  nation  in  the  world.  Not  only  is  every 
point  on  her  French  frontier  covered  by  rail- 
roads but  all  points  on  her  Russian  frontier 
as  well.  Her  total  mileage  is  about  j 5,000. 
Russia's,  with  all  its  vast  territory,  is  also 
35,000  miles.  Austria  has  25,000  miles  of 
railroads,  a  great  deal  of  which  is  along  her 
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northern  frontier,  giving  her  a  very  complete 
net  of  transportation  in  that  part.  It  is  in  her 
railroad  system  that  the  great  material  strength 
of  Germany  both  for  offense  and  defense  is 
found.  There  are  two  distinct  lines  of  railroad 
running  into  East  Prussia  with  innumerable 
branches  leading  to  all  points  of  the  East 
Prussian  frontier.  (It  was  along  these  that 
the  German  corps  were  brought  from  Belgium 
in  the  latter  part  of  August,  a  movement  that 
caused  the  Russian  defeat  at  Allenstein,  East 
Prussia.)  There  are  two,  and  in  some  places 
three,  main  railroad  lines  running  all  around  the 
frontier  by  Breslau,  Posen,  and  Thorn,  all 
of  which  have  a  great  many  connections  with 
central  Germany.  Breslau  has  seven  different 
railroads  running  out  of  it,  and  the  frontier 
between  Breslau  and  Cracow  is  a  perfect  net- 
work of  railroads.*  A  rapid  concentration  at 
any  point  on  the  frontier  is,  therefore,  easy  for 
Germany.  There  are  only  four  lines  of  rail- 
road actually  crossing  the  frontier  from  East 
Prussia  into  Russia  and  one  from  Ratibor, 
Germany  on  the  Austrian  frontier,  to  Warsaw, 
Poland. 

The  Russian  system  of  railroads  is  very 
inferior  to  the  German  or,  for  that  matter,  to 
the  Austrian.  Many  of  the  roads  have  only 
single  lines  of  track,  their  construction  is  in- 
ferior, stations  wide  apart,  and  speed  slower. 
They  cannot  farry  the  same  amount  of  traffic 
as  those  of  their  opponents.  The  gauge  of  the 
German  and  Austrian  railroads  is  the  same — 

4  feet  8§  inches — so  that  rolling  stock  can  be 
used  interchangeably.    The  Russian  gauge  is 

5  feet,  so  that  their  cars  and  engines  cannot 
be  used  in  Germany  or  Austria.  The  Germans 
have  devised  a  method,  however,  by  which  it 
is  possible  to  extend  the  distance  between  their 
car  wheels  along  the  axles  so  as  to  make  the 
altered  wheel  base  fit  the  Russian  gauge,  in 
case  of  a  German  invasion  of  Russia. 

The  Russian  military  machine  had  been 
vastly  improved  by  iqio  and  by  1914  it  had 
attained  a  rating  in  efficiency  not  far  below,  if 
not  equal  to,  that  of  its  neighbors  on  the  west. 
Russia's  active  army  at  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities consisted  of  36  army  corps.  (A  Russian 
army  corps,  with  its  reserve  division  is,  roughly, 
50,000  men.)  Of  this  number  29  were  in 
European  Russia  and  7  in  Asia.  It  has  always 
been  a  question  how  many  army  corps  Russia 
could  assemble  in  Poland  for  an  offensive 
campaign  against  Austria  and  Germany,  be- 
cause so  much  depends  on  Russia's  internal 
conditions,  the  possible  participation  of  the 
Balkan  States,  and  the  conditions  in  the  Cau- 
casus, Persia,  Turkestan,  and  the  Far  East. 
Under  any  conditions  all  her  corps  could  not 
be  brought  to  Poland,  notably  those  in  the 
Caucasus  where,  in  addition  to  a  possible  men- 
ace from  Turkey,  the  political  conditions  are 
always  unsettled.  This  is  also  the  case  along 
the  Turkestan  frontier,  and  it  would  probably 
be  impossible  to  withdraw  the  Russian  Amur 
garrisons  for  duty  in  Europe  on  account  of  the 


ever  present  danger  of  complications 
Far  East.  On  the  outbreak  of  war, 
29  army  corps  stationed  in  Europe  all 
those  in  the  Caucasus  (3  in  number' 
under  favorable  conditions,  be  made  a 
at  once,  and  2  from  the  Irkutsk  district 
or  a  total  of  28.  Russia's  mobilization  i 
ments  had  been  so  completed  that,  g 
speaking,  all  her  European  corps  a 
mobilized  at  their  home  stations  in  1 
to  12  days.  Those  near  the  frontic 
then  immediately  embark  on  the  ca 
The  concentration  of  the  26  corps  in 
would  take  from  20  to  25  days  before  i 
be  ready  to  begin  active  hostilities,  ab 
days  more  being  necessary  for  the  t^ 
from  the  Irkutsk  district  of  Russia  t 
the  theatre  of  operations. 

All  Russia's  military  preparations  ar 
ably  her  scheme  of  concentration  d 
exact  details,  and  all  the  principal  met 
be  adopted  in  them,  were  well  known 
many  and  Austria  before  the  begin 
hostilities.  The  systems  of  espions 
veloped  by  the  European  Powers,  part 
Germany,  are  extremely  efficient,  and 
plans  involving  a  concentration  ar 
difficult  to  keep  secret.  By  studies  n 
the  general  staffs  the  day  on  which 
corps  are  able  to  arrive  at  their  placi 
barcation  from  the  railroads  can  be 
determined.  It  was  quite  evident  fr 
beginning  that,  during  the  first  two 
of  the  war  at  least,  Germany  would  con 
whole  attention  to  the  destruction 
French  army,  as  that  was  her  most  da 
enemy,  and  that  only  sufficient  corpj 
be  left  on  the  Russian  frontier  to  act  as  c 
troops  along  her  borders  to  delay  any 
advance.  From  5  to  6  army  corps,  thcr 
be  left  in  German  East  Prussia  and 
western  Polish  frontier.  The  whole  2 
Austria  except  a  small  part  left  to  opf 
Servians  and  Montenegrins  could  su 
counted  on  to  oppose  the  Russian  advi 
least  14  of  Austria's  16  army  corps,  o 
1 ,000,000  men.  I n  actual  army  corps  G 
and  Austria  would  have  about  18  or  2 
available  to  Russia's  26  to  28.  The  str 
problem  confronting  Russia  in  an  0 
move  against  Austria  and  Germar 
infinitely  more  complicated  than  th; 
fronting  France  and  Germany  in  the 
paigns.  Germany  is  Russia's  most  da 
foe,  but  to  get  at  Germany  it  was  m 
practically  to  destroy  Austria's  army 

The  reason  for  this  is  to  be  found 
peculiar  position  of  the  German  and  / 
frontiers  from  a  strategical  standpoint 
short  description  of  these  and  the  te; 
Poland  is  necessary  to  form  an  unders 
of  the  Russian  campaign.  In  fact  a  kn 
of  the  topography  of  this  area  is  esse 
the  formation  of  any  connected  idea  a; 
military  operations  that  have  been 
place  in  this  theatre. 
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in  with,  the  frontier  of  East  Germany 
(siaui  frontier)  is  entirely  without 
s  or  even  hills.  Their  place  is  taken 
marked  rivers  with  broad,  marshy 
The  rivers  Oder,  Warthe,  Vistula, 


German  Silesia  southeast  of  Breslau  is  protected 
by  the  Sudetic  Mountains  on  the  Austrian 
frontier  and  the  great  forests  of  Poland.  It 
is  a  very  rich  country  in  industries,  mines,  and 
agriculture.    The  main  lines  of  railroad  and 


THE   RUSSIAN   AND  AUSTRIAN   CONCENTRATION,    AUGUST  2 1  ST 

aiST  a  1ST  THE  RUSSIAN  CONCENTRATION  WAS  COMPLETED.  IT  CONSISTED  OF  26  ARMY  CORPS  (7  IN 
AUCIA.  5  FROM  THE  KIEV  DISTRICT  AND  2  FROM  THE  ODESSA  DISTRICT).  IQ  IN  POLAND  (4  FROM  THE 
WCT,  4  FROM  THE  WARSAW  DISTRICT,  4  FROM  THE  ST.  PETERSBURG  DISTRICT,  5  FROM  THE  MOSCOW 
UfD  2  FROM  THE  KASAN  DISTRICT).  THE  VILNA  AND  WARSAW  CORPS  ACTED  AS  COVERING  CORPS 
MATELY  TOOK  THE  OFFENSIVE  UPON  THEIR  MOBILIZATION.  WHICH  WAS  COMPLETE  ON  AUGUST  lOTH. 
1AM  CONCENTRATION  OF  13  CORPS  ON  THE  RUSSIAN  FRONTIER  WAS  COMPLETE  ON  THE  lOTH  OF 
P  THE  AUSTRIAN  16  CORPS,  2  WERE  LEFT  FACING  THE  SERVIANS  AND  2  WERE  ON  THE  FRENCH  FRON- 
E  OFFENSIVE  WAS  TAKEN  BY  THE  AUSTRIANS  IN  POLAND  AND  EAST  OF  LEMBURG  AT  THAT  TIME. 
»NS  LEFT  5  CORPS  ON  THEIR  RUSSIAN  FRONTIER  TO  DELAY  ANY  RUSSIAN  ADVANCE  INTO  EAST  PRUSSIA. 
3VERING  TROOPS,  PRINCIPALLY  CAVALRY,  WERE  IN  CONTACT  PRACTICALLY  FROM  AUGUST  1ST  ALL 
I   FRONTIERS  WrFH   GERMAN   AND  AUSTRIAN   COVERING   TROOPS 


d  Niemen,  all  run  northwest  or  north 
many,  and  form  successive  obstacles 
ivance  of  Russian  armies  from  the 
Bian  PoUnd,  extending  for  about 
from  east  to  west,  is  enclosed  on  the 
East  Prussia  and  on  the  south  by 
On  the  other  hand,  the  position  of 


roads  connecting  eastern  and  western  Europe 
pass  through  it,  including  especially  the  routes 
between  Bohemia.  Moravia,  Galicia,  and 
Poland.  In  Austria  the  line  of  the  Carpathian 
Mountains  running  inside  the  Austro- Russian 
frontier  is  continued  by  the  Transylvanian 
Alps  to  form  the  Austrian  south  frontier  with 
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Roumania,  so  that  within  her  territory  at 
varying  distances  from  her  actual  Russian 
frontier,  Austria  possesses  a  high  and  nigged 
mountain  h'ne  of  great  mih'tary  strength.  Not 
until  this  mountain  hne  has  been  crossed  by 
the  invader  can  Austria  be  seriously  menaced. 
The  configuration  of  the  German-Austrian 
frontier  with  Poland  exposes  that  part  of 
Russia  to  invasion  from  three  sides,  and  men- 
aces any  advance  westward  by  Russia  through 
Poland  to  attack  from  north  and  south  on  its 
line  of  communications.  With  large  armies 
that  are  dependent  on  their  lines  of  communi- 
cation for  their  existence,  a  menace  to  these 
such  as  this  frontier  makes  possible  is  a  very 
serious  matter. 

The  frontiers  of  both  Germany  and  Austria, 
where  they  face  Russian  territory,  contain 
many  strongly  intrenched  positions  at  strat- 
egical points,  covering  all  main  lines  of  ap- 
proach. East  Prussia,  in  addition  to  being 
defended  by  artificial  works,  is  intersected  with 
swamps,  lakes,  and  forests,  being  much  like 
the  lake  country  of  Minnesota  or  Wisconsin  in 
the  United  States.  Russia's  German-Austrian 
frontier  is  more  than  i,ooo  miles  long.  All 
along  it  is  found  a  flat  country  abounding  in 
swamps,  rivers,  marshes,  lakes,  and  forests. 
The  great  bogs  on  the  south  boundary  of 
Poland,  called  the  Pinsk  Marshes,  cover  a 
distance  of  about  250  miles  from  east  to  west. 
They  are  crossed  by  only  a  single  line  of  rail- 
road, that  from  Kiev  to  Brcst-Litovsk.  These 
marshes  from  a  military  standpoint  divide  this 
line  from  north  to  south  into  two  parts,  and 
render  the  position  of  an  army  fighting  in 
front  of  them  precarious  in  case  of  defeat.  If 
driven  into  them  it  could  find  no  subsistence 
and  no  supplies. 

The  natural  features  of  defense  against 
Germany  are  the  river  Niemen,  the  Augustow 
Canal,  running  north  and  northwest  of  Biel- 
stock,  the  Vistula,  Warthe,  and  Prosna  rivers. 
Against  an  attack  from  the  Austrian  frontier 
the  natural  features  of  defense  consist  of  the 
rivers  Pruth,  Dneister,  Bug,  and  Pripet.  The 
great  military  centre  of  western  Russia  is 
Warsaw.  120  miles  from  Thorn  on  the  East 
Prussian  frontier.  The  Warsaw  region  is 
heavily  intrenched  with  permanent  artificial 
works.  A  system  of  fortified  posts  exists  all 
along  the  border.  The  character  of  Poland 
in  its  topography  and  climate,  its  roads  and 
communications,  is  not  unlike  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  United  States.  Russia's  problem, 
then,  is  most  difficult  not  only  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  of  supplying  a  great  army  in  this 
theatre,  but  also  on  account  of  the  configuration 
of  the  frontier  which  makes  a  Russian  invasion 
of  Germany  through  Poland  much  like  thrust- 
ing one's  hand  into  a  lion's  mouth,  East  Prussia 
representing  the  upper  jaw  and  Austria  the 
lower.  Into  Poland  there  are  only  three  main 
lines  of  railroad  from  the  interior  of  Russia; 
from  Petrograd  (St.  Petersburg),  from  Moscow, 
and   from    Kiev   to   Brest-Litovsk.    In   con- 
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templating  her  campaign  it  was  a  pri 
quisite  that  all  the  speed  possible  be  ma 
that  Austria  be  disposed  of  before  G< 
could  inflict  a  decisive  defeat  on  Frai 
Austria  without  doubt  would  be  giv 
duty  of  keeping  the  Bear  at  bay  un 
arrival  of  the  mighty  hunter,  Germar 

The  "theatre  of  war  in  Poland  is  na 
divided  from  north  to  south,  at  the  ou 
least  of  an  offensive  campaign  by  Rus 
the  great  Pinsk  Marshes.  These  are  th 
swamps  that  Napoleon  depended  on  tc 
his  right  flank  from  attack  in  his  advs 
Moscow  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  are; 
of  the  swamps  contains  practically  the 
of  Poland,  and  naturally  forms  the  pi 
theatre  of  operations;  and  Austria's  ( 
frontier  and  the  Russian  provinces  of  V< 
and  Podolia  form  the  secondary  theat 
this  secondary  theatre  it  was  necess2 
Russia  to  watch  Roumania,  which,  w 
5  army  corps,  might  cause  trouble  shoi 
join  hands  with  Germany  and  Austria 
former  appropriation  by  Russia  of  th< 
manian  province  of  Bessarabia  still  ran 
the  Roumanian  breast. 

In  the  principal  theatre  of  operation 
is  Poland,  there  were  before  the  begini 
hostilities  in  August,  8  Russian  army 
permanently  stationed,  4  in  the  Vilna  I 
and  4  in  the  Warsaw  district.  These  w< 
ready  to  take  the  offensive  on  the  tenth 
mobilization  and  could  act  as  covering 
for  any  concentration  on  the  line  Bic 
Brest-Litovsk.  A  concentration  always 
be  made  to  the  rear  of  the  frontier,  at  a  su 
distance  to  insure  its  immunity  from 
ference  by  the  enemy.  The  various  orj 
tions  have  to  be  detrained  and  organize 
the  grand  field  units  at  the  line  of  concent 

A  great  point  is  made  by  the  various 
pean  Powers  as  to  the  dates  on  which  nu 
tion  was  started  by  each.  All  European 
watch  each  other  like  hawks  to  determi 
least  sign  of  mobilization  by  their  p 
opponents,  and  rightly.  If  one  Power 
get  a  week's  start  on  another,  some  imj 
strategical  point  might  be  seized  which 
have  the  effect  of  determining  the  result 
whole  campaign.  If,  for  instance,  Rus* 
been  allowed  to  concentrate  in  Polai 
trench  her  southern  frontier  against  A 
and  at  the  outbreak  of  war  seize  the  C 
fortress  of  Thorn  and  the  crossings 
Vistula  River,  while  Germany  at  the  san 
was  fully  occupied  with  France,  the  R 
would  have  been  very  apt  to  over-run 
Germany  to  Berlin  before  they  could  be  st 
Mobilization  is  a  complicated  and  slow  p 
it  takes  a  certain  length  of  time,  and  car 
shortened  or  the  whole  machine  cann 
together  as  it  should.  An  initiation  of  j 
mobilization  by  a  European  Power,  th< 
calls  for  a  counter  mobilization  of  the  p 
tive  enemy  immediately,  and  almost 
means  war. 
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€  present  conflict  Austn'a  began  a 
nobilization  in  the  first  part  of  July  in 
settle  her  differences  with  Servia  that 
t  of  the  murder  of  the  Austrian  crown 
It  Sairajevo  on  June  28th.    This  was 


of  this  short  article  August  ist  may  be  regarded 
as  the  first  day  of  mobilization.  This  date 
was  the  one  on  which  active  warlike  measures 
of  ail  kinds  were  inaugurated  by  the  great 
combatants. 
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THE   EASTERN   THEATRE   OF   WAR   ON   AUGUST  27TH 

flSTlME  THE  MAIN  RUSSIAN  AND  AUSTRIAN  ARMIES  WERE  IN  CONTACT  ON  A  BATTLE  FRONT  PRACTICALLY 
;S  LONG.  THE  AUSTRIANS  HAD  SUCCEEDED  IN  REACHING  THE  VICINITY  OF  LUBLIN  AND  CHELM  (KOLM), 
IR  MCHT  WING  WAS  BEING  DRIVEN  BACK  EAST  OF  LEMBURG.  THE  TWO  AUSTRIAN  CORPS  ON  THE 
FKOWTIER  HAD  BEEN  WITHDRAWN  AND  HAD  JOINED  THEIR  MAIN  ARMY,  GIVING  IHEM  I4  CORPS  TO  THE 
i*  17.  THE  RUSSIANS  HAD  TAKEN  THE  OFFENSIVE  AT  ALL  POINTS.  IN  EAST  PRUSSIA  4  RUSSIAN  CORPS 
tnmiG  2  GERMAN  CORPS  BEFORE  THEM  BETWEEN  ALLENSTEIN  AND  GRAUDENZ.  WHEN  2  MORE  GERMAN 
KAMSPORTED  FROM  BELGIUM  APPEARED  SUDDENLY  ON  THE  RUSSIAN  RIGHT  REAR  NEAR  ALLENSTEIN. 
CO  a  RUSSIAN  CORPS,  AND  TOOK  70,000  PRISONERS.  THIS  HAD  THE  EFFECT  OF  CLEARING  EAST 
OP  RUSSIANS 


by  the  same  process  on  the  part  of 
I  few  days  later.  After  the  middle  of 
nnanv.  observing  these  warlike  prep- 
on  t fie  part  of  her  neighbor,  followed 
I  was  in  turn  followed  by  France.  In 
r  part  of  July  all  the  European  Powers 
irpencd  their  swords  and  a  general 
tioo  was  in  progress.    For  the  purposes 


The  line  Bielstock-Brcst-Litovsk  was  the 
one  chosen  for  the  Russian  deployment  because 
it  is  sufficiently  removed  from  the  hostile 
frontiers,  is  centrally  located  between  the 
Austrian-German  borders,  and  is  well  covered 
from  attack  especially  by  the  great  intrenched 
camp  of  Warsaw.  In  the  secondary  theatre 
of  operations,  that  is  on  the  lines  converging 
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on  the  Austrian  city  of  Lemberg,  in  Galicia, 
five  Russian  army  corps,  those  in  the  Kiev 
district,  would  be  available  on  the  tenth  day 
after  mobilization  had  been  ordered,  and  the 
two  from  the  Odessa  district  would  be  available 
only  a  couple  of  days  later,  giving  a  total  of 
seven  corps.  It  was  thought  wise  to  keep  a 
considerable  force  of  Russian  troops  in  the 
secondary  theatre  because,  if  Austria  attempted 
a  serious  offensive  in  that  direction,  it  must  be 
stopped.  If  continued,  it  might  be  able  to 
reach  toward  Kiev,  the  left  of  this  invading 
army  being  protected  by  the  Pripet  swamps, 
which  would  threaten  the  Russian  communica- 
tions with  Moscow.  This  invasion  possibly 
might  also  be  aided  by  Roumania  and  even 
Turkey.  If  only  a  delaying  action  were  at- 
tempted by  Austria  in  that  theatre  the  eastern 
part  of  Galicia  could  be  easily  over-run,  the 
city  of  Lemburg  occupied,  and  the  whole 
Russian  army  could  meet  west  of  the  Pripet 
swamps  in  Poland.  In  addition,  should 
Austria  attempt  an  invasion  of  Poland  east 
of  the  Vistula  River  toward  Lublin,  Poland, 
the  seven  Russian  corps  from  the  Kiev  and 
Odessa  districts  could  take  this  force  in  the 
right    flank. 

The  beginning  of  the  campaign  in  the  first 
few  days  of  August  saw  the  whole  Austrian- 
German-Russian  frontier  veneered  with  cover- 
ing troops,  principally  cavalry,  engaged  in 
numberless  small  combats.  Covering  opera- 
tions are  of  a  delaying  and  reconnoitering 
nature,  so  as  to  insure  the  uninterrupted  as- 
sembly of  the  great  armies  further  to  the  rear. 
Wherever  and  whenever  possible,  the  covering 
groups  take  the  offensive  and  cause  as  much 
trouble  as  possible.  The  Austrian  army  was 
ready  to  take  the  offensive  on  the  tenth  day  of 
August. 

To  be  brief,  the  decision  was  to  move  the 
bulk  of  their  army  north  from  the  triangle 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Vistula  and 
San  rivers  toward  Lublin.  The  left  wing  was 
to  be  west  of  the  Vistula  and  move  from  Cracow 
to  the  northeast  in  the  direction  of  Ivangorod. 
This  would  cover  the  left  of  the  main  move- 
ment. In  the  secondary  theatre  of  operations, 
the  Austrian  right  wing  was  to  be  east  of  Lem- 
berg  and  delay  any  Russian  force  coming  from 
that  direction.  The  Austrian  triangle  between 
the  rivers  had  been  prepared  with  a  strategic 
railway,  roads,  etc.,  so  as  to  facilitate  this 
operation.  This  move  on  the  part  of  the 
Austrian  army  would  menace  the  Russian  line 
of  strategical  deployment  then  being  carried 
out  in  the  area  Bielstock-Brest-Litovsk,  take 
in  flank  any  advance  in  the  direction  of  Silesia 
by  the  Russians,  and  have  the  effect  of  drawing 
the  weight  of  the  whole  Russian  army  down 
between  the  Vistula  and  Bug  rivers  facing 
south  and  fighting  with  its  front  parallel  to  its 
communications,  or  face  to  a  flank.  In  case 
of  a  quick  decision  being  obtained  by  Germany 
over  France,  allowing  them  to  bring  their 
Tiny  into  East  Prussia  and  start  an  invasion 
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of  Poland  toward  Bielstock  and  I 
from  East  Prussia,  the  Russian 
be  driven  south,  between  the  Pr 
and  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  a 
destroyed  or  very  much  shattei 
came  to  pass  all  the  remainder  of 
is  north  of  the  Pripet  swamps  on 
west  line  would  be  open  to  a  G err 
with  little  or  no  opposition  from  1 
forces. 

A  single  line  of  railroad  runs  pa 
Austrian  frontier  between  the  Bug 
river;  at  an  average  distance  of 
miles.  The  roads  are  poor  and  it 
supply  a  large  army  over  them, 
many  failed  to  obtain  a  quick 
France,  the  Russian  army  woul 
Austrian  army  together  instead  ( 
it  on  to  the  Cracow- Przemy si  lin( 
the  Carpathian  Mountains.  The  < 
taken  up  by  Austria  on  the  tent 
when  (as  shown  on  page  19)  two  cor 
of  the  Vistula,  7  advanced  in  the 
Lublin-Chelm  (Kolm)  or  between 
and  Bug  rivers,  and  3  advanced  e 
burg.  By  the  latter  part  of  August 
centre  was  in  close  proximitv  to 
passing  through  Lublin,  and  hac 
whole  weight  of  the  Russian  army 
The  left  wing  (2  corps)  was  in  th 
Radom,  Poland.  The  right  win| 
driven  back  rapidly  by  the  Russij 
berg.  On  the  East  Prussian  frontii 
3  German  corps,  one  in  front  of 
and  2  in  the  Allenstein-Graud( 
The  first  was  attacked  by  2  Russia 
driven  back  on  to  the  defenses  of 
a  very  strongly  intrenched  canrij 
in  the  Allenstein-Graudenz  distric 
driven  back  by  4  Russian  corps, 
corps  at  Thorn  was  confronted  b] 
and  a  German  corps  pushed  out  f 
into  Poland  also.  However,  detac 
this  force  had  reached  Lodz,  Polan 
that  place  and  the  surrounding  U 

It  appeared  to  the  Russians  for  a 
the  20th  of  August)  as  if  a  cro: 
Vistula  River  might  be  made  bef< 
mans  could  stop  it.  This  line  by  v 
is  the  shortest  route  to  Beriin. 
Russian  corps  were  driving  the  G< 
in  the  Allenstein-Graudenz  region, 
were  loading  2  army  corps  on  to  tl 
Belgium  for  service  in  East  P 
Russians  meanwhile  had  over-run 
of  East  Prussia.  On  the  23d  o 
German  corps,  detrained  near  Al 
on  the  Russians'  right  flank  and  re; 
2  Russian  corps,  and  took  70,0c 
The  Germans  then  advanced  ea 
cleared  East  Prussia  of  Russian  1 
which  time,  up  to  October  ist,  thei 
encounters  only  along  the  border  ui 
man  offensive  was  taken  up  in  the 
Bielstock,  which  will  be  mentionc 

On  September  2d,  Lemberg  was 
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» 


PTEMBEK  2D  LEMBERG  WAS  CAPTURED  BY  THE  RUSSIANS,  AS  IN  THIS  THEATRE  OF  OPERATIONS  3  AUS- 
IK  WERE  OPPOSED  BY  6  RUSSIAN  CORPS.  WITH  SOME  GAPS  IN  THE  LINES  THE  RUSSIAN  A^D  AUSTRIAN 
FRONTS  WERE  COVERING  A  DISTANCE  OF  MORE  THAN    I75  MILES.      MORE  THAN  A  MILLION  MEN  WERE 

ON  EACH  SIDE.  THE  AUSTRIANS  WERE  DRIVEN  BACK  STEADILY  WITH  CONSIDERABLE  LOSS  UNTIL 
END  OF  SEPTEMBER  THEY  HAD  TAKEN  UP  THE  LINE  OF  CRACOW-PRZEMYSL-SAMBOR  AND  SOUTH 
IE  CARPATHIAN  MOUNTAINS.  THE  AUSTRIAN  MAIN  ARMY  IS  STILL  INTACT  AND  IS  NOW  ON  ITS  MAIN 
B  UNE.  THE  BUKOWINA  DISTRICT  OF  AUSTRIA  HAS  BEEN  OCCUPIED  BY  THE  RUSSIANS.  SINCE 
lAMS  HAVE   BEEN  OPPOSED  BY  THE  CONCENTRATED  AUSTRIAN  MAIN  ARMY  THEY  HAVE   ADVANCED  AT 

OF  ABOUT  2  MILES  A  DAY  DURING  SEPTEMBER.  AFTER  THE  RUSSIAN  DEFEAT  AT  ALLENSTEIN  ON 
7TH,  THE  GERMANS  BEGAN  PREPARATIONS  FOR  AN  ADVANCE  INTO  POLAND  FROM  EAST  PRUSSIA.  THIS 
T  IS  BASED  ON  k5nIGSBERG  AND  IS  DIRECTED  TOWARD  BREST-LITOVSK  WITH  THE  OBJECT  OF  CUTTING 
CUNICATIONS  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  MAIN  ARMY.  FOR  THIS  PURPOSE  )  CORPS  WERE  WITHDRAWN  FROM 
r  IN  FRANCE,  GIVING  THEM  A  TOTAL  OF   lO  ON  THE  RUSSIAN  FRONTIER.      THIS  OFFENSIVE  MOVE  WAS 

THE  MIDDLE  OF  SEPTEMBER  AND  BY  OCTOBER  1ST  HAD  REACHED  THE  NIEMEN  RIVER  IN  THE  VICINITY 
ID  AND  THE  UNE  NORTH  OF  GRODNO-BIELSTOCK.  IT  IS  ENCOUNTERING  DETERMINED  RESISTANCE 
•  RUSSIANS  AND  ITS  PROGRESS  HAS  BEEN  SLOW.  THE  RUSSIANS  MADE  GOOD  IHE  LOSSES  SUSTAINED 
STEIN  BY  BRINGING  2  SIBERIAN  CORPS  FROM    iHE  IRKUTSK  DISIRICT  OF  ASIA 


ians,  who  then  seriously  menaced  the 
centre,  which  at  that  time  was  engaged 
with  the  Russians  in  practically  the 
^ea  between  the  Vistula  and  Bug 
Poland  (see  map  on  page  21).  Two 
>s  of  the  Austrian  army  that  had  been 


on  the  French  frontier  had  now  joined  their 
central  army  in  Poland,  and  2  corps  of  the 
Russian  army  from  the  Irkutsk  district  of  Asia 
had  arrived,  making  gcxni  their  loss  in  East 
Prussia.  Austria  then  had  14  corps  on  the 
line  against   Russia  while  Russia  had  in  line 
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at  its  disposal  a  force  about  one  third  larger. 
The  main  Russian  army  was  now  together 
west  of  the  Pinsk  swamps.  Its  left  rested  on 
the  railroad  between  Lemberg  and  Przemysl. 
Its  right  reached  across  the  Vistula  River  west 
of  Lublin,  the  front  more  than  175  miles  long 
and  more  than  1,500,000  men  of  the  Russian 
army  facing  about  1,000,000  Austrians.  Both 
;he  Russian  and  Austrian  main  armies  were 
together  and  the  ensuing  days  witnessed  the 
greatest  battle  fought  in  the  world* s  history  up 
to  that  time  (see  map  on  page  21). 

In  the  great  European  nations  of  to-day 
where  the  system  is  such  as  to  cause  practically 
the  whole  male  population  of  military  age  to 
spring  to  arms  in  a  day,  and  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  populations  of  this  part  of  the  world 
have  increased  so  greatly  m  the  last  century, 
mammoth  armies  are  the  result.  The  battles 
of  these  great  hosts  are  quite  different  from 
those  of  former  times,  that  is  the  contests  of 
armies  comprising  100,000  men  or  so.  These 
small  battles  were  usually  determined  in  a  day, 
a  few  days,  or  at  most  a  week.  In  the  battles 
of  to-day  their  beginning  is  marked  by  many 
engagements  as  large  as  the  greatest  battles  of 
bygone  generations  were.  These  fights  grad- 
ually merge  into  one  great  battle  in  which  all 
become  involved.  They  cease  very  much  as 
they  began,  being  broken  off  by  a  series  of 
engagements  of  gradually  lessening  size.  Where 
frontal  attacks  are  .made,  such  as  the  Russian 
attack  on  the  Austrian  army  developed  into, 
the  attacker,  even  after  a  victory,  is  almost 
as  tired  as  the  defender  and  unable  to  make  a 
vigorous  pursuit. 

As  a  result  of  this  battle  and  subsequent 
engagements  the  Austrians  were  forced  back 
on  to  their  lines  of  communication,  and  by  the 
20th  of  August  they  had  taken  up  the  line  with 
their  right  on  Sambor,  thence  Przemysl- 
Tarnow,  across  the  Vistula  River  to  Miechow 
in  Poland  (page  23).  This  is  a  strongly  placed 
line  in  front  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains. 
The  Austrian  army  was  entirely  in  tact  and  had 
made  goocf  its  losses.  This  line  was  held,  the 
Russians  confronting  it,  and  fighting,  most 
heavy  near  Przemysl,  was  continued  until  the 
end  of  September  (page  23). 

The  Germans,  after  seeing  that  the  French 
army  had  escaped  them  in  the  early  part  of 
September  and  that  their  hope  for  a  quick 
decision  in  that  theatre  could  not  be  realized, 
detached  three  more  army  corps  from  France 
and  took  them  to  East  Prussia.  There  a  force 
to  take  the  offensive  was  organized  and  took 
the  field  in  the  middle  of  the  month  (page  23). 
This  operation  is  designed  to  move  against  the 
Russian  communications  in  the  direction  of 
Bielstock  and  Brest-Litovsk.  Should  this  be 
successful  it  would  entirely  cut  off  the  main 
Russian  army  from  its  bases  of  supply  and 


enclose  it  between  the  German  and  Au 
forces.  The  German  column  at  this  tim 
not  strong  enough  to  accomplish  this 
and  the  state  of  the  roads  and  country  a 
period  of  the  year  in  Poland  made  move 
by  a  large  force  very  slow. 

The  Russians  had  resisted  this  ad 
successfully,  up  to  the  ist  of  October. 
German  offensive,  however,  had  had  the 
of  relieving  the  pressure  on  the  Austrian 
by  making  the  Russians  detach  trocf 
stopping  tnis  German  move  with  certaii 

It  can  readily  be  seen  how  the  configu 
of  the  German-Austrian  frontier  lends 
to  strategical  combinations  which  make  i 
difficult  for  Russia  to  invade  either  Gci 
or  Austria.  By  measuring  on  the  map 
be  seen  how  slow  the  Russian  movemei 
been  as  a  result.  The  Russian  main  arm 
now  approaching  Silesia  and  the  German] 
preparing  a  strong  force  in  that  area  bas 
Breslau  to  act  in  combination  with  the 
trians  for  fighting  a  decisive  battle  wit 
Russians  northwest  of  Cracow.  As  the 
mans  cover  their  communications  absol 
should  they  fail  they  will  fall  back  and  t 
other  decisions.  Should  the  Russians 
their  communications  will  be  seriously  me 
and  they  may  suffer  great  injury,  especl 
anything  comes  of  the  German  offensive 
East  Prussia  toward  Bielstock  and  i 
Litovsk.  The  German  strategy  has  ain 
draw  Russia  on,  somewhat  as  Napoleo 
in  1805 — the  movement  which  culminal 
the  battle  of  Austerlitz — instead  of  goini 
Russia  and  meeting  the  Bear  as  he  did 
Moscow  campaign.  At  that  time  what 
Napoleon  was,  not  the  fighting  of  the  Ru 
or  the  cold  of  winter,  but  the  fact  that  he 
not  keep  up  his  line  of  communication 
supply  his  army  with  food,  clotbing, 
ammunition.  Railroads  and  automobile 
port  have  changed  military  operations 
distance  from  the  base  since  that  time. 
Germans  and  Austrians  now  have  the 
favorable  strategical  position.  The  Ru 
have  been  bold  in  their  strategy  and  hi 
their  grafid  tactics,  in  fact  more  so  than  if 
of  their  former  wars.  The  question  rer 
are  they  strong  enough  numerically,  and  le 
enough  in  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  w; 
win  a  series  of  great  tactical  victories, 
matter  how  unfavorable  an  army's  po 
may  be,  if  the  battles  are  won,  the  gi 
reached.  On  the  other  hand,  if  an  army 
unfavorable  strategic  position  is  beatei 
results  are  very  apt  to  prove  disastrous, 
saw  is  now  Russia's  greatly  advanced 
close  to  her  great  army.  One  foot  o 
German  eagle  is  planted  on  French  soi 
only  the  other  talons  can  be  used  agains 
Bear.    The  present  is  Russia's  great  cnanc 


"TOMMY  ATKINS"  IN  THE  FIELD 


HIS  CHARACTERISTICS  IN  THIS  AND  OTHER  WARS 


IT  IS  clear  that  the  British  army  is  living 
up  to  its  reputation. 
"With  the  English  troops  we  are  having 
great  difTicuities.  They  have  a  queer  way 
of  causing  losses  to  the  enemy.  They  make 
good  trenches  in  which  they  wait  patiently; 
they  carefully  measure  the  ran^e  for  the  rifle 
fire' and  they  open  a  truly  hellish  fire  on  the 
unsuspecting  cavalry.  This  is  the  reason  why 
we  had  such  heavy  losses." 

So  the  newspapers  report  a  paragraph  in  a 
Gcnnan  letter  captured  on  the  Aisne  battle- 
field. 

"The  Germans,"  said  Field  Marshal  Sir 
John  French,  in  one  of  his  reports  from  the 
same  place,  "tried  hard  to  shatter  the  Allies' 
nerves  by  heavy  artillery  fire."  They  failed 
because,  as  the  British  commander  put  it,  "the 
British  soldier  is  a  difficult  person  to  impress 
or  depress  even  by  immense  shells  which  de- 
tonate with  terrific  violence  and  form  craters 
large  enough  to  act  as  graves  for  five  horses. 
The  shells  on  impact  send  up  columns  of  greasy 
black  smoke.  On  account  of  this  they  are  con- 
veniently dubbed  'coal  boxes/  'black  Marias' 
or  'Jack  Johnsons'  by  the  soldiers." 

Nobody  who  has  seen  Tommy  Atkins  on 
other  battlefields  can  doubt  for  a  moment  the 
justice  of  this  tribute.  He  is  being  no  more 
than  true  to  type.  The  magnitude  of  the  affair 
does  not  bother  him.  He  is  merely  doing  on  a 
lari^e  scale  what  he  has  done  a  dozen  times  in 
Africa  and  India.  All  the  old  stories  of  his 
cheerful  coolness  are  being  resuscitated.  He 
has  fished  in  Belgian  canals,  using  his  bayonet 
as  a  rod.  with  the  enemv  on  the  other  side  of 
the  hill;  when  almost  under  fire  he  has  snatched 
time  to  shave  and  has  behaved  with  incongruous 
levity  when  quite  under  fire. 

"  If  it's  potting  at  the  Germans  that  is  to  the 
fore,  we  keep  at  it  as  though  nothihg  were 
happening,  and  if  we're  just  having  a  wee  bit 
chat  among  ourselves  we  keep  at  it  all  the  same. 

"  Last  week  when  I  got  this  wound  in  my  leg 
it  was  because  I  got  excited  in  an  argument 
»ith  wee  Geordie  Ferris  of  our  company  about 
Queen's  Park  Rangers  and  their  chances  this 
season. 

"One  of  my  chums  was  hit  when  he  stood  up 
to  light  a  cigarette  while  the  Germans  were 
blazing  away  at  us." 

So  «rote  a  wounded  Highlander,  and  in 
another  private  letter  one  finds  the  foilowinj^: 
■  \\  t-  had  a  whole  day  of  it  in  the  trenches  with 
•h.  (Germans  firing  away  at  us  all  the  time.  It 
I*.'-  iu<t  after  breakfast,  and  we  were  without 
um^  tti  jny  kind  until  we  had  what  you  call 
jfurn(ii»n  lea  in  the  trenches  under  shell.     The 


mugs  were  passed  round  with  the  biscuits  and 
bully-beef  as  best  they  could  by  the  cooks,  but 
it  was  hard  work  getting  through  then  and  not 
getting  more  than  we  wanted.  Our  next-door 
neighbor,  so  to  speak,  got  a  shrapnel  bullet 
in  his  tin,  and  another  two  doors  off  had  his 
biscuit  shot  out  of  his  hand.  We  arc  now  ready 
for  anything  that  comes  our  way,  and  nothing 
would  suit  us  better  than  a  good  big  stand-up 
fight  with  the  Germans  on  any  ground  they 
please." 

There  have  been  the  usual  stories  of  men  with 
a  football  tied  to  their  kit,  though  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  either  the  weather  or  the 
enemy  have  given  a  chance  for  a  repetition  of 
those  between-battle  football  matches  which 
so  much  astonished  the  Boers. 

But  to  achieve  the  right  point  of  view  about 
Tommy  Atkins  in  action  it  is  necessary  to 
realize  who  he  is  and  how  he  got  there.  First 
and  foremost,  he  is  a  professional  soldier  as  op- 
posed to  a  conscript  soldier.  He  is  a  volunteer 
in  the  sense  that  he  has  deliberately  decided  to 
make  war  his  profession.  Patriotic  as  he  is, 
there  was  much  besides  patriotism  in  his  feel- 
ings when  at  the  begining  of  August  he  turned 
out  and  transformed  England  into  an  armed 
camp.  He  did  not  disappear  into  the  outer 
darkness  of  a  superlatively  censored  war  pro- 
claiming to  his  girl  that  he  would  not  love  her 
half  so  much  loved  he  not  honor  more.  The 
landing  in  France  was  to  him  primarily  a 
privilege,  a  chance  of  seeing  the  "real  thing." 
A  Highland  regiment  was  kept  waiting  at 
Boulogne.  Others  passed  it  for  the  front.  The 
men  could  not  understand  it.  "More  than 
half  of  us,"  said  one,  "were  in  South  Africa 
and  we've  got  the  right  to  do  our  bit  against 
the  Kaiser  before  we  get  any  older." 

"  More  than  half  of  us  were  in  South  Africa." 
That  is  one  of  the  greatest  secrets  of  the  way  in 
which  the  English  are  fighting.  Unlike  the 
German  army,  far  more  than  the  French  army, 
they  have  seen  active  service.  The  army  did 
not  have  to  find  itself.  It  has  been  doing  that 
almost  continuously  in  Egypt,  in  South  Africa, 
and  upon  the  Indian  frontier.  Its  leaders  are 
virtually  all  war-trained,  from  Sir  John  French 
down  to  the  average  captain  and  major.  Its 
equipment  and  behavior  are  the  result  of  prac- 
tical experience.  The  Germans  have  suttered 
enormously  from  mass  formation.  The  Boer 
War  cured  the  English  of  that.  Had  it  not 
been  for  India  it  is  possible  that  the  British 
trcKips  might,  like  the  l'ron«.:h  and  Belgians, 
have  still  been  lighting  in  the  picturesque  uni- 
form of  the  Oimean  or  Iranco-Prussian  wars. 

A<  it  is.  upon  the  kit  of  the  British  soldier  is 
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written  much  of  the  character  of  the  British 
army.  It  is  the  neatest  in  the  field.  Even  the 
jealously  guarded  kilts  of  the  Highlander  are 
now  d3^cd  an  olive-greenish  brown — The  British 
khaki  is  somewhat  greener  than  that  used  over 
here,  so  as  to  tone  with  the  prevailing  green  of 
Europe  as  compared  with  the  brown  of  India 
or  Mexico.  Whether  it  is  a  better  protective 
color  than  the  German  iron  gray  remains  to  be 
seen :  but  it  must  have  struck  the  red-trousered 
soldier  of  France  and  the  picturesquely  uni- 
formed soldier  of  Belgium  as  being  enviably 
practical. 

THE   EFFICIENCY  OP   HIS   EQUIPMENT 

Among  the  British  there  are  no  flowing 
trousers,  no  cumbersome  greatcoats.  Officers 
and  men  in  the  infantry  wear  neat  breeches  and 
puttees.  In  the  cavalry  the  officers  have  leather 
service  boots,  i.  e.,  riding  boots  with  a  little 
lacing  in  front,  or  else  leather  leggings.  Vir- 
tually everybody  except  the  Highlanders,  from 
Field  Marshal  Sir  John  French  downward, 
has  for  headgear  a  comfortable  flat-topped  kind 
of  cap.  Everything  has  been  sacrificed  to  com- 
fort and  military  convenience. 

One  saw  the  results  of  compactness  and  train- 
ed preparedness  when  the  expeditionary  force 
landed  at  Boulogne,  Rouen,  and  other  ports 
of  disembarkation.  Competent  and  confident 
irresponsibility  best  fits  the  atmosphere  that 
surrounded  it.  Everybody  was  confident. 
Everybody  was  competent,  from  the  shipping 
companies  and  their  men,  who  got  the  whole 
army  across  without  a  single  casualty,  and  the 
commanders  and  staff  oflTicers  who  made  the 
arrangements,  down  to  the  troopers,  who,  as 
soon  as  their  horses  were  unslung,  were  busy 
tending  them  ap;ainst  the  flies  of  France.  As 
for  irresponsibility  and  cheerfulness,  they  stick 
out  all  over.  There  was  no  reasoning  why — 
just  a  cheerful  acceptance  of  facts — except 
French  tobacco  and  illegible  French  news- 
papers. "  The  Kaiser  'e's  getting  a  bit  thick  and 
It's  time  'e  was  stopped."  They  let  politics  go 
at  that  and  set  themselves  to  study  their  allies 
and  get  their  equipment  under  way. 

The  bustle  and  picturesqueness  of  it  all  under 
the  clear  blue  skies  of  a  French  August  can  be 
imagined;  the  landing  of  the  field  guns;  the 
slinging  out  of  the  horses  before  gaping  crowds 
of  French  fishermen  and  old  women  in  their 
picturesque  headgear  held  back  by  a  thin  line 
of  French  territorials  in  their  blue  and  red; 
Tommy  Atkins  in  his  shirt  sleeves  hauling  at  the 
long  ropes  and  dragging  ammunition  carts  upon 
the  flat  railway  cars;  English  seamen  leaning 
over  the  bulwarks  of  the  steamers  and  leisurely 
watching  the  whole  business. 

And  after  all  the  work  was  over,  what  endless 
fraternization  between  the  Allies.  What  a 
sizing  up  of  fighting  qualities  and  all  the  rest  of 
it.  "  His  opinion  of  his  French  comrade  in  arms 
is  very  favorable,"  said  an  English  observer 
of  Tommy  Atkins,  "but  unacademic  in  ex- 
prwsion."     "His  trousers  are  bagg\'."  said  one 


soldier  to  me,  "but  'e's  a  good  'un,  although  he 
only  gets  a  halfpenny  a  day  and  that  paid  every 
fi\t  davs  in  a  crossed  cheque."  A  French  com- 
ment I  heard  as  Tommy  marched  akmg  was 
equally  brief  and  eloquent— Che  English  of  it 
would  be,  "  He  sure  is  a  big  man."  That  must 
have  been  the  common  French  view.  In  hb 
tight-fitting  kit  the  average  Tommy  towered  a 
monument  of  muscle  among  the  small  and 
wiry  "piou-pious"  with  their  baggy  trousers  and 
flapping  coats.  Except  that  he  often,  like  his 
officers,  has  a  neat  mustache,  his  replica  can  be 
found  by  the  score  in  any  American  regiment. 

Everything  was  done  to  make  him  at  home. 
Interpreters  swarmed  about  like  bees.  The 
men  were  supplied  with  a  half-sheet  type- 
written French-Ejiglish  dictionary,  providing 
for  most  requirements  in  the  way  of  food, 
drink,  and  geographical  direction.  This  was 
supplemented  by  the  extreme  eagerness  of  every 
French  human  being  within  reach  to  under- 
stand any  single  English  word.  Gestures  were 
employed  on  both  sides  in  filling  in  the  gaps. 
Tommy  might  be  seen  trying  to  explain  ^'saoce- 
pan"  with  his  hands  when  he  wants  an  e^ 
plain  boiled.    At  least  so  it  has  been  statdL 

But  there  was  no  tarrying  at  the  ports  of 
disembarkation.  No  sooner  had  the  Brkiili 
units  got  ashore  than  the  rush  toward  Belgium 
started.  Especially  for  those  who  went  on  foot 
it  was  picturesque  and  lighthearted  in  the  ex- 
treme. Flowers  were  showered  upon  the  sol- 
diers; even  the  field  guns  were  garlanded.  It 
was  carnival,  not  war.  "Have  you  any  English 
papers  got?"  cried  the  Tommies  in  their  man- 
gled French  when  they  halted  in  the  wayside 
towns.  Secrecy  and  newspapers  don't  tally,  but 
they  got  a  Gallic  welcome  instead.  They  were 
surrounded  and  kissed  until  their  cheeks  were 
sore.  Their  buttons  and  badges  were  torn 
from  them  as  souvenirs. 

Gradually  the  scene  changed.  As  the  Bel- 
gian frontier  was  approached  and  crossed  an 
ominous  note  of  preparation  crept  in.  The 
rush  of  motors  and  lorries  became  less  insistent 
as  they  trailed  off  to  supply  bases,  ho^tal 
bases,  etc.  Apprehension  sobered  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  villagers.  Bands  of  frightened 
refugees  from  beyond  came  into  sight.  The 
roads  became  more  choked;  the  coming  and 
going  of  staff  officers  grew  until  gradually  it 
was  only  the  troops,  tanned  now  until  the 
mustaches  of  some  showed  almost  white  against 
a  brick-red  skin,  who,  infantry,  cavaliy,  and 
artillery  alike,  drew  forward  behind  a  line  of 
the  scouting  aeroplanes. 

HIS   COOLNESS    IN    DANGER 

The  transition  was  sudden  but  to  Tommy 
Atkins  not  disconcerting.  After  all,  he  was 
not  on  the  Continent  junketing  but  for  a  shv  at 
the  "sausages."  It  was  probably  around  inons 
that  the  British  troops  first  came  into  contact 
with  the  enemy.  A  Belgian  described  them  in 
the  London  Times: 

"What  impressed  me  above  all  were  the  cool- 
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I  dash  of  the  British  soldier.  His  utter 
nee  to  dancer,  and  his  general  air  of 
care/  simply  carried  me  away.  At 
s  of  critical  danger  I  have  seen  him 
g  as  to  when  he  was  to  get  his  cup  of 
1  his  little  traveling  kitchen. 
lall  never  forget  the  admirable  reply 
y  an  English  soldier,  wounded  in  the 
/horn  I  found  sitting  by  the  roadside 
Mons  wearing  an  air  of  consternation. 
to  talk  to  him  and  asked  him  if  his 
was  hurting  him.  'It's  not  that/  he 
th  a  doleful  shake  of  his  head,  'but  I'm 
if  I  haven't  been  and  lost  my  pipe  in 
t  charge.'  I  gave  him  mine  and  he  was 
y  comforted. 

A   HUMANE   FIGHTER 

re  b  another  thing  that  struck  me  enor- 
and  that  is  the  humanity  of  the  British 
¥hen  the  fighting  is  done.  In  battle  he 
l>.  He  puts  into  the  fight  all  his  energy, 
ndomitable  pluck,  and  he  deals  terrible 
t  the  enemy.  But  when  the  battle  is 
Is  first  thought  is  of  humanity.  The 
do  not  exult  over  the  enemy's  losses. 
y  to  snatch  from  death  as  many  of  their 
as  possible.  After  the  battle,  the  men 
lom  they  have  just  crossed  blades  are 
cr  enemies.  They  are,  in  their  eyes, 
Df  wounded  fellows.  This  solicitude, 
arted  as  it  is,  after  hard  fighting,  will 
redound  to  the  honor  of  the  British 

s  hard  fighting  both  at  Mons  and  all 
ie  line  of  what  is  called  the  battle  of 
31.  It  was  indeed  more  than  hard  fight- 
was  the  beginning  of  a  retreating  fight 
superior  numbers.  Writing  after. a  week 
I  English  cavalry  officer  said:  "We've 
lell  of  a  time*  All  by  ourselves — the 
against  a  force  of  Germans  five  times  as 
jr  troops  have  been  wonderful.  Beat 
world,  tired  and  hungry,  they  have 
;randly,  but  they  are  well  worn  now. 
mtry  were  grand  and  the  cavalry  saved 
;ain  and  again,  covering  their  retreat 
gnificent  manner.  1  am  coming  back 
,  never  fear.  Have  been  in  such  tight 
and  under  such  fire,  that  if  I  was  meant 
.hould  have  gone  by  now  1  am  sure, 
-e  just  found  my  kit.  I  haven't  changed 
5  for  a  week  or  taken  off  my  boots  for 
5.  1  look  too  filthy  for  words,  and  have 
>king  after  my  own  horse,  and  have 
►ne  all  the  time,  as  I  could  not  get  the 


THE    IMPERTURBABLE    SCOTCH 

ly  Atkins  was  equal  to  it.  There  was 
ing  except  at  having  to  fall  back  before 
y  over  whom,  as  Lord  Kitchener  put  it. 
le  had  established  his  personal  ascen- 
Take  the  following  impressions  of  a 
Jer;  "  We  of  the  Argyll  and  Sutherland 
iers  took  up  a  posit/on  facing  a  wood 


where  the  Germans  were  in  strong  force.  As 
they  emerged  our  boys  met  them  with  a  raking 
rifle  fire,  which  mowed  them  down.  ^On  they 
came  again  and  again  with  the  same  devastating 
result.  Their  bullets  came  whistling  around  us, 
but  we  were  indifferent,  the  marksmanship 
being  very  poor.  The  German  infantry  carry 
their  rifles  under  their  arms,  the  butts  resting 
on  their  hips,  and  they  fire  as  they  march.  As 
the  enemy  poured  out  en  masse  into  the  open  it 
was  like  the  exodus  from  the  Celtic  and  Rangers 
Scottish  Cup  final!  Man,  if  they  were  only 
three  to  one  we  could  go  through  them  easily, 
but  when  it  comes  to  ten  to  one  strategy  as  well 
as  bravery  has  to  be  considered." 

Imperturbable  responsibility  carried  them 
through.  "The  soldiers,"  said  one  of  their 
number,  "take  everything  quite  coolly.  You 
would  have  thought  they  were  at  a  football 
cup-tie.  They  were  lying  in  the  trenches  with 
German  shells  flying  all  around,  and  they  would 
make  bets  as  to  how  many  Germans  they  would 
kill  and  had  killed  during  the  day.  They  were 
laughing  and  joking  all  the  time.  A  party  of 
the  King's  Own  went  into  one  battle  shouting 
out,  'Early  doors  this  way.  Early  doors,  nine- 
pence!'  There  were  chaps,  too,  coming  in  and 
having  their  wounds  dressed  and  going  off  again 
to  have  another  go  at  the  Germans.  Our  men 
fought  simply  grand.  At  Landrecies,  while  our 
men  were  lying  in  the  trenches  there  were  a 
couple  of  fellows  playing  marbles  with  bullets 
from  shrapnel  shells  which  had  burst  around 
them. 

"  The  officers  are  grand.  They  do  everything 
they  can  for  our  comfort.  They  are  always 
looking  after  our  chaps,  and  1  cannot  speak 
highly  enough  of  them.  The  men,  too,  seem 
pleased  to  think  that  they  are  doing  their  duty 
to  the  officers."  Not  that  it  was  only  a  case 
of  dogged  defence  of  guns  served  till  the  last 
man  dropped;  there  were  charges  of  all  sorts,  of 
infantry  upon  infantry,  of  cavalry  upon  infantry 
and  cavalry  and  even  upon  artillery,  notably 
that  of  the  Ninth  Lance  near  the  Belgian  border 
when  at  great  loss  a  German  battery  was  sabred 
into  silence.  Since  the  battle  of  the  Marne 
there  have  been,  of  course,  many  more  instances 
of  such  offensive  gallantry. 

But  it  was  in  the  early  defensive  retreat  that 
Tommy  Atkins's  fundamental  qualities  had  their 
best  chance  of  appearing.  He  has  added  fresh 
scrolls  of  honor  to  countless  regimental  flags. 
He  has  sealed  a  fresh  compact  of  mutual  trust 
with  his  officers  and  commander-in-chief.  To 
quote  one  of  Tommy  Atkins's  letters  home: 
''General  French  is  very  popular  with  his  men. 
There's  no  side  about  him,  and  when  he  passes 
along  he's  just  as  ready  to  smile  on  the  ordinary 
Tommy  as  on  the  highest  officer.  He  takes  a 
keen  interest  in  our  life  in  the  trenches,  and  we  all 
feel  that  he's  just  the  man  to  turn  to  in  trouble, 
and  there's  not  one  of  us  who  wouldn't  go 
through  fire  and  water  for  him.  He  never  asks 
the  impossible  from  us,  but  acts  ais  vVvow^  \\^ 
could  rely  on  us  to  get  out  oi  al\^\\X  convex:' 
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IT  IS  an  astounding  spectacle.  For  the  first 
time  since  the  Spaniards  hurled  the  Moors 
out  of  £urope--and  that  was  long  before 
Columbus  sailed  for  America — brown  men 
and  white  are  at  death-grapple  on  Euro- 
pean soil.  Somewhere  aligned  between  Berlin 
and  Paris,  sandwiched  in  between  the  soldiers 
of  France  and  England,  those  brown  men  are 
to  be  found  grinning  behind  British  steel.  They 
arc  not  men  of  one  race,  one  color,  or  one  creed. 
They  are  drawn  from  a  continent  and  not  from 
a  country;  and  that  continent  as  various  in  its 
inhabitants  as  is  Europe.  Among  them  are 
Ghoorkas  from  Nepal — small  men  of  the  Mon- 
golian type,  big-boned,  bow-legged,  bullet- 
headed;  looking  like  bulldogs  and  not  unlike 
them  in  tenacity  and  fighting  power.  There 
are  the  long,  athletic  Sikhs  from  the  Land  of  the 
Five  Rivers,  who  never  shave  or  cut  their  hair, 
and  who,  under  Ranjeet  Singh,  the  Lion  of  the 
Punjab,  carved  for  themselves  an  Empire  that 
extemied  from  the  Sutlej  to  the  Kabul  River. 
There  are  proud  Rajpoots  from  Central  India, 
soldiers  and  gentlemen  for  a  hundred  genera- 
tions. There  are  keen-faced  Pathans  from 
across  the  Indus,  with  shaven  skulls  and  Semitic 
faces.  And  there  are  the  wild  Afridis  from 
over  the  Border,  drawn  from  their  mountain 
fastnesses  to  the  service  of  the  British  Raj  by 
their  admiration  for  the  white  man  who  can 
beat  them  at  their  own  games  of  sport  and  war. 

Most  are  Hindoos;  many,  Mohammedans; 
a  sprinkling  of  Christians  and  Jews;  while  the 
Sikhs  have  a  faith  of  their  own.  Hereditary 
enemies,  they  arc  bound  by  one  indissoluble 
bond:  they  are  sons  of  the  same  Empire,  fight- 
ing under  the  same  flag,  recognizing  the  same 
Sirdar:  he  who  two  years  ago  reviewed  their 
dusty  battle-line  on  the  plains  of  the  Ganges 
beneath  the  walls  of  the  Palace  of  Delhi- 
George,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  Emperor  of  India 
and  the  Dominions  Overseas. 

Sikhs  and  Ghoorkas.  Afridis  and  Pathans. 
Dogras  and  Punjabis,  horse  and  foot,  sappers 
and  miners  and  pioneers,  these  are  the  men  of 
the  Indian  Army  scurrying  across  3.000  miles 
of  ocean  at  the  call  of  the  Empire  whose  glad 
servants  they  are. 

When  that  Empire  was  in  trouble  fifteen 
years  ago  those  same  soldiers,  or  their  fathers, 
came  to  their  officers  in  tears  and  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  fight  her  battles:  Were  they,  too, 
not  soldiers  of  the  Queen?    Had  they  not  died 


for  her  in  their  thousands  in  Afghanistan,  in 
the  Soudan,  in  Burmah,  in  China,  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  India?  Might  they  not  serve  her  now? 
Were  they  not  worthy  to  fight  in  Africa  beside 
their  British  comrades,  alongside  whom  they 
had  fought  so  often  before? 

Their  offer  was  rejected  then.  I  know  not 
why.  It  has  not  been  rejected  now.  Perhaps 
because  for  the  first  time  in  her  history  the 
British  Empire  is  to-day  putting  forth  htr  whole 
strength,  so  slowly  gathered,  so  mighty  when 
amassed,  to  overcome  a  foeman  worthy  of  her 
steel.  And  in  the  day  of  battle  she  has  not  for- 
gotten her  brown  soldiers,  bom  to  the  lance 
and  the  sword. 

There  are  thousands  of  men  from  the  moun- 
tains in  the  Indian  Army  to-day  who  own  no 
allegiance  to  the  Empire,  but  have  b^n  sucktti 
into  her  service  by  desire  to  be  led  in  war  by  the 
white  officers  who  can  beat  them  man  to  man 
with  the  rifle,  lance,  or  sword. 

If  the  story  of  the  English  in  India  is  the 
story  of  the  Indian  Army,  it  may  almost  be 
said  that  the  story  of  the  Indian  Army  is  the 
story  of  the  Guides. 

The  Guides  were  in  their  beginnings  a  rough 
and  ready  police  force,  whose  local  knowledge 
made  them  invaluable  in  maintaining  peace 
and  punishing  raids  along  the  Border.  Half 
of  them  were  foot,  half  of  them  horse.  Their 
headquarters  was  Hoti-Mardan,  in  the  heart  of 
the  Peshawar  Valley,  a  convenient  spot  from 
which  to  strike  at  the  Malakand,  the  Khyber. 
the  Kohat,  or  wherever  trouble  threatened. 
And  Hodson,  later  of  Hodson's  Horse,  was  their 
first  adjutant. 

Hodson  was  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  soldier 
on  the  Border.  His  daring,  his  exploits,  his 
excellence  as  horseman  and  swordsman,  en- 
deared him  to  his  wild  moss-troopers.  But  like 
many  a  man  of  deeds,  generous,  reckless,  gallant 
to  a  degree,  he  was  careless  with  the  pen.  The 
regimental  accounts  were  found  to  be  wrong. 
Money  was  missing,  and  Hodson  had  enemies. 
A  court  of  inquiry  was  held,  and  Hodson  left 
the  regiment  he  had  made  under  a  cloud.  The 
career  of  the  brilliant  cavalry  leader  had  ended, 
so  it  seemed. 

Just  then,  there  came  a  sudden  call  from  the 
South.  The  Empire  was  in  danger.  Men  were 
wanted— men  at  all  costs — ^white  men  and 
soldiers,  and  no  questions  asked.  A  native 
cavalry  regiment  at  Meerut  had  mutinied  and 
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red  Its  white  officers.  Other  regiments 
d.  The  Bengal  army  was  in  revolt. 
:he  ancient  capital  of  India,  was  captured 
mutineers.  India  was  well  on  the  way 
g  lost, 
^n  put  himself  and  his  sword  at  the 

of  his  Government.     Soon  he  found 

on  the  Ridge  before  Delhi  with  that 
andful  of  white  troops  who  had  to  take 
(,  and  take  it  at  once,  if  India  was  to  be 
The  position  was  desperate.  But 
as  hope.  If  the  Sepoys  were  in  rebellion 
llant  little  Ghoorkas  of  Nepal  were 
I;  the  Sikhs,  conquered  only  yesterday, 
lie  to  their  salt;  the  Pathans  of  the  far 
T   Province   never  wavered;    and  the 

were  marching  down  to  the  help  of  the 
K>n  the  Ridge. 

is  600  miles  from  Hoti-Mardan  to  Delhi, 
reat  rivers,  across  plains  sweltering  in 
imer  heat,  always  subject  to  attack  from 
el  Sowars  and  Sepoys.  The  lean  hill-men 

on  day  after  day  to  the  succor  of  the 
on  the  Kidge.  Hodson  Sahib  was  there. 
I    Sahib    needed    them — their    Hodson 

And  they  were  coming.     They  covered 

•  miles  in  25  days,  fightmg  actions  on  the 
\s  they  marched  on  to  the  Ridge  in  the 
fodson  himself  stood  on  a  mound  at  the 
e  and  watched  the  regiment  he  had 
and  might  not  lead  in  the  day  of  battle, 
by.  Hb  troopers  saw  and  recognized 
Breaking  their  ranks,  they  crowded 
him,  falling  on  the  ground,  and  kissing 

t.  On  the  morning  of  the  day  they 
d  on  to  the  Ridge  they  went  into  action. 
-ough  those  days  of  siege  and  assault 
I  watched  the  darings  and  the  endurance 
old  regiment — darings  and  endurance 
fit  not  share  with  them.  After  the  fall  of 
e  raised  a  force  of  Irregular  Horse,  called 

name,  and  himself  was  killed  in  the 
ig  of  Luc  know. 

hat  could  die  of  William  Raikes  Hodson 
>rever  outside  the  walls  of  the  city  that 

stormed;  while  the  regiment  he  had 
Delhi  taken  and  the  Empire  saved, 
d    back    to    their  frontier-post,   to   be 

on  arrival  with  a  Royal  Salute — the 
giment  in  history,  I  believe,  to  which 
mox  has  been  accorded. 
since  then  where  have  the  Guides  not 

•  And  when  have  they  failed?  When 
lari,  the  British  envoy  at  Kabul,  was 
ed  in  1878,  his  escort,  composed  of  men 
Guides,  died  to  a  man  around  young 
on,  their  officer.  During  the  Chitral  War 
itreat  on  the  Panjkora  River  was  the 
tion  of  soldiers  of  every  land.  And  in 
•"hen,  on  a  sultry  August  night,  as  the 

sat  at  mess,  a  message  came  through 
le  fort  on  the  top  of  the  Malakand  Pass 
that  the  tribesmen  had  risen,  and  the 
s  hard  pressed,  their  night  march  saved 
at  ion. 
if  the  story  of  the  Guides  is  the  story  of 


the  Indian  army,  so  it  may  almost  be  said  is 
their  composition  that  of  the  army  as  a  whole. 

For  their  infantry  battalion  is  made  up  of 
two  companies  of  Sikhs,  one  of  Ghoorkas,  one 
of  Dogras,  one  of  Pathans,  one  of  Afridis,  one 
of  Punjabi  Mohammedans;  men  of  various 
races  welded  into  one  potent  instrument  by  the 
magic  of  the  White  Man's  arm. 

And  it  is  that  same  instrument  in  large  that 
is  being  used  by  the  same  arm  in  Europe  to-day. 

The  end  of  the  Mutiny  was  the  end  of  the 
rule  of  the  East  India  Company  in  India  and 
the  end  of  the  old  Bengal  army.  Thereafter 
the  Government  of  England  assumed  control 
and  the  officers  and  men  of  the  army  in 
India  became  the  direct  servants  of  the 
Queen. 

The  Indian  army  as  we  know  it  to-day  came 
into  being.  It  is  composed  of  horse  and  foot, 
but  not  artillery.  Its  strength,  including  re- 
serves, is  about  200,000.  In  each  regiment 
there  are  two  classes  of  officers — British  and 
native;  and  the  line  between  them  is  severely 
kept.  Each  class  has  its  own  mess,  and  the 
British  officers,  however  junior,  are  in  control. 
The  service  is  voluntary,  and  there  is  never  a 
shortage  of  recruits:  the  bulk  of  them  being 
sons  of  men  who  served  the  British  Raj  in  their 
day.  The  men  enlist  for  three  years  and  can 
serve  on  for  a  pension,  if  they  wish.  About  one 
third  of  the  native  army  is  composed  of  "class" 
regiments.  These  are  regiments  in  which  all 
the  men  are  of  one  race  and  religion — as  Sikhs, 
Ghoorkas,  Rajpoots,  Mahrattas.  The  best 
soldiers  are  supposed  to  be  the  Mahommedan; 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  soldiers 
of  Bengal  who  won  India  for  England  were 
exclusively  Hindoos. 

The  Imperial  Service  troops  are  those  main- 
tained by  certain  of  the  native  states,  officered 
by  British,  and  composed  in  the  main  of  cavalry. 

Of  the  native  army,  about  35  per  cent,  are 
Mohammedans,  63  per  cent.  Hindoos, 2  percent. 
Christians  or  Jews.  Mohammedans  and  Hin- 
doos are  rarely  found  in  the  same  regiment, 
never  in  the  same  company. 

In  a  cavalry  regiment  known  to  me  there 
are  500  Mohammedan  troopers,  and  one  Hindoo 
— the  colonel's  bearer.  In  that  regiment  the 
crack  squadron,  which  it  is  the  ambition  of 
every  subaltern  one  day  to  command,  is  the 
Afridi  squadron.  Not  a  man  in  that  squadron 
is  a  subject  of  the  British  Empire.  He  is  from 
the  hills  beyond  our  Border,  where  the  blood- 
feud  reigns  supreme  instead  of  the  Pax  Brit- 
annica. 

WARRIORS   TRAINED    IN    BLOOD    FEUDS 

Sometimes  a  trooper  of  that  squadron  comes 
to  his  officer  and  asks  for  leave. 
Why  does  he  want  leave? 
He  has  urgent  private  affairs  at  home  to  see  to. 
y^s,  he  may  have  leave. 
Afay  be  take  his  rifle? 
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*  No;  he  may  not  take  his  rifle.  Uq^ent  pri- 
vate affairs  are  best  settled  without  nfles. 

'That  is  not  our  way,  inourcountry,  Huzzoor." 

'That  is  our  way,  Mizra  Khan,  and  ours  is  the 
better  way.  For  if  your  private  affairs  are 
settled  against  you,  you  might  not  return — nor 
your  rifle." 

'True,  Huzzoor." 

He  goes  away  and  returns  in  time — or  not. 
He  has  killed  his  man,  or  has  been  killed  by  him. 

And  the  faithfulness  of  these  wild  men  of 
the  Border  is  almost  pathetically  touching. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Tirah  War  in  1897,  the 
present  Commissioner  of  the  Northwest  Frontier 
Province  was  Commandant  of  the  Khyber 
Rifles,  a  regiment  recruited  entirely  from  the 
hills  through  which  the  Khyber  Pass  runs  and 
existing  to  hold  that  Pass.  There  were  in  the 
regiment  several  companies  drawn  from  the 
tribes  with  which  the  regiment  was  about  to 
fight.  The  Commandant  assembled  these  com- 
panies and,  addressing  them,  said : 

"  My  country  is  going  to  war  with  your  coun- 
try. We  are  sportsmen.  So  are  you.  We  do 
not  expect  you  to  fight  against  your  own  folk. 
Go  home,  if  you  wish  to;  fight  against  us,  if 
you  like.  At  the  end  of  the  war  return  to  us, 
and  we  will  take  you  back  into  our  service." 


Not  a  man  accepted  the  offer.  Some  west 
up  to  fight  against  their  own  folk.  One  nalive 
officer  assisted  in  the  blowing  up  of  his  own 
family  tower. 

That  was  a  story  told  me  in  the  Khyber.  i 
repeated  it  in  the  mess  at  Kohat,  the  head- 
quarters of   the  old    Punjab   Frontier   Force. 

"I  don't  know  if  it's  true."  I  said. 

"It's  true  right  enough,"  said  a  sapper  officer 
on  my  right.    "  I  was  there  at  the  time." 

But  the  Indian  Army  is  not  composed  entire- 
ly of  Afridis.  It  draws,  as  has  been  said,  from 
every  race  from  the  Khyber  to  Cape  ComoriiL 

And  how  these  troops,  tried  so  often  against 
men  of  their  own  race,  will  bear  themselves 
when  facing  the  guns  and  bayonets  of  the  bert« 
trained  soldiers  our  Western  civilization  can 
produce,  only  time  can  say.  But  we  know  that 
their  officers  and'  En^and  trust  them.  And 
they  know  the  world  is  watching  them. 

And  well  it  may.  For  is  it  not  an  amazing 
thought?— that  at  dawn  and  dusk  each  day, 
in  a  land  that  has  never  known  the  sound  of  the 
muezzin,  thousands  of  Moslems,  their  fore- 
heads bowed  in  Western  dust,  are  calling  upoa 
Allah  to  aid  them  in  the  war  they  are  helping 
democracy  to  wage  in  the  heart  of  Europe. 


WITH  A  PRUSSIAN  DRAGOON 
REGIMENT 

AN  INTIMATE  PICTURE  OF  THE  MILITARY  MACHINE— A  DAY  WITH 
THE    CROWN    PRINCE 


I  KNOW  of  no  better  way  to  give  an  accurate 
idea  of  the  German  army  in  the  field  than 
to  describe  briefly  as  they  occur  to  me  some 
first-hand  impressions  of  a  foreign  observer 
with  a  German  cavalry  regiment.  These 
impressions,  covering  a  period  of  about  two 
years,  culminated  in  a  series  of  exercises  and 
manoeuvres  held  during  the  early  autumn  of 
1913  in  northeast  Prussia. 

Out  horses  were  waiting  outside  our  door  and, 
once  mounted,  the  brisk  September  air  blew  all 
the  sleep  out  of  us.  As  we  rode  down  the  nar- 
row village  street  the  gable  ends  of  houses  at  the 
end  were  quaintly  picked  out  in  sharp  sil- 
houette against  a  broad  chrome-white  streak  of 
day  in  the  east.  Before  we  reached  the  fields 
we  were  riding  in  a  big  company  of  silent  cav- 
alrymen, dragoons  and  Uhlans  combined. 
They  came  out  of  lanes  and  cross  streets  and 
courtyards  as  noiselessly  as  shod  horses  can 
move  on  macadam.  Here  and  there  a  sabre 
rattling  against  a  boot,  curb  chains  clinking,  a 
low  monotone  of  hoof-beats;  no  calling  out, 
no  bugles.  The  silence  was  very  impressive. 
,   Staff  orders  came  to  each  regiment  the  night 


before  the  manoeuvre,  usually  before  nine 
o'clock,  and  then  each  squadron  leader  in  the 
regiment  got  his  own  order  accordingly.  Thus 
every  man  knew  the  night  before  precisely  what 
he  would  be  expected  to  do  the  following  morn- 
ing. Every  single  detail  was  carried  out  pre- 
cisely as  it  would  be  in  war  time. 

Up  in  the  blue  sk^  a  couple  of  aeroplanes 
were  sailing  around  like  noisy  buzzards.  Ahead 
of  me  in  their  gray  uniforms  cavalry  scouts 
stood  out  fairly  clearly  against  a  prevailing 
straw  color  of  stubble  fields,  for  the  only  green 
on  the  ground  at  that  time  of  year  was  tbeldds 
of  potatoes  and  beets  checkerboarded  with  the 
brown  of  fresh-plowed  land.  In  Picardy 
and  Normandy  now  the  harvest  will  be  gathered 
in  or  standing  crops  trampled  into  the  same 
buff  color  as  stubble.  And  so  against  this 
background  the  much-described  German  fog 
gray,  which  merges  wonderfully  into  spriqg 
or  summer  landscape  and  is  as  vague  as  anjr- 
thing  else  on  snow,  will  stand  out  more  dis- 
tinctly than  British  khaki. 

Somewhere  throup;h  this  tranouiL  sun-iit 
agriculture  the  Red  mfantry  was  already  roov- 
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ivard  us,  taking  cover  on  the  reverse 
of  hills  and  in  ravines  as  their  cavalry 
,  followed  by  horse  artillery,  felt  for  our 
jcd  positions.  With  my  glass  1  could 
ake  out  groufxs  of  the  "enemy's' '  screen- 
raJry,  and  a  big  column  of  dust  filtering 
t  up  in  the  air  over  toward  Alt  Warshow 
ed  the  presence  of  a  large  body  of  troops 
:ing   along   the   road   or  across  plowed 

^r  own  dispositions  behind  me  were 
►  observe  from  this  vantage  point.  Regi- 
of  infantry  were  moving  out  by  roads 
ross  fields  to  take  positions  in  advance 
J  line  or  in  reserve.     Their  solid  gray 

seemed  to  ripple  with  the  motion  of 
larching.  Most  of  the  Cavalry  Division, 
ns.  Uhlans,  cuirassiers,  and  hussars, 
en  concentrated  in  advance  on  this  flank. 

next  brigade  beyond  our  position  were 
nous  Todienkopf  (Death's  Head)  Hussars 
Danzig,  the  Crown  Prince's  regiment, 
izable  then  as  now  only  by  their  gray 
While  I  sat  watching  them  the  Red 
lue  outposts  came  into  touch  far  out  in 
1  a  crackling  of  carbine  fire  with  intervals 
t  first  pattering  drops  of  a  shower.  The 
was  on. 

THE   MEANING  OF   " UHLANS " 

matter  of  distinguishing  the  various 
of  German  cavalry  is  not  generally 
tood  outside  of  Germany.  Foreign  news- 
have  been  calling  then  all  "Uhlans," 
Ay  finding  that  an  odd  and  mouth-filling 
apparently  synonymous  with  cavalry. 
ity  there  is  little  or  no  distinction  between 
•ns,  hussars,  cuirassiers,  and  Uhlans. 
them  are  armed  precisely  alike,  with 
carbine,  and  sabre,  and  all  perform  alike 
>unted  and  dismounted  functions  of  the 
/  arm.  During  peace  times  they  are 
.uished  by  their  garrison  uniform.  But 
nee  and  Belgium  now,  as  in  these  field 
jvrcs  last  autumn,  every  cavalry  regi- 
vears  the  same  war  gray.  The  cuiras- 
lavc  discarded  the  conspicuous  shining 
3late  which  gives  them  their  name;  the 
s  have  scrapped  their  handsome  but 
cloaks  and  facings.  The  various 
«s  of  the  service  are  now  distinguished 
>y  the  trimmings  of  their  uniforms — 
cr  straps,  buttons,  etc. — undiscemible  at 
irds — and  by  their  headgear.  Uhlans  wear 
>f  flat  mortarboard  top  to  their  helmets, 
lis  and  cuirassiers  have  a  spike  on  theirs, 
the  latter  regiments  the  steel  comes  down 
the  backs  of  their  necks,  as  is  the  case  also 
French  cuirassiers.  Hussars,  lightest 
in  men  and  mounts,  wear  a  straight  up 
iwn  beaver  cap  with  a  pompon  in  it.  All 
Imets  are  now  covered  with  gray  cloth, 
t  the  steel  protects  but  does  not  glitter 
sun.  Uhlans  and  cuirassiers  are  the 
\l  German  cavalry. 

the  day  of  the  manoeuvres  here  briefly 
cd  our  brigade  was  deployed  or  in  action 


much  of  the  time  with  the  Crown  Prince's 
brigade,  thus  bringing  dragoons.  Uhlans,  and 
hussars  all  together  in  several  evolutions,  yet 
it  was  almost  impossible  in  the  rush  and  smoke 
and  dust  to  tell  them  apart.  Whenever  cav- 
alry or  artillery  moves  in  large  bodies  it  is  al- 
ways either  muddy  or  dusty.  This  day  it  was 
exceedingly  dusty.  On  one  occasion  the  whole 
Uhlan  regiment  made  a  charge  down  a  hillside, 
across  a  road,  and  into  a  plowed  field  against 
supposedly  broken  hostile  cavalry  on  the  far 
side.  They  came  thundering  down  in  double 
rank  across  the  stubble,  hit  the  road  with  a 
prodigious  clatter,  broke  into  the  plowed  field, 
and  disappeared  utterly  from  sight  in  a  pan- 
oply of  dust  that  surged  up  over  them  twenty 
feet  high.  We  heard  them  yelling  afterward 
but  never  saw  them  again  until  the  end  of  that 
movement. 

This  charge  of  the  Uhlans  was  preliminary 
to  another  by  our  regiment,  which  had  been 
held  back  in  reserve.  We  turned  off  the  road 
to  the  left,  minding  the  Colonel's  upheld  sword 
arm,  each  squadron  leader  handing  on  the  order, 
and  then,  wheeling  into  double  rank  as  the 
Uhlans  had  done,  galloped  down  a  ravine,  jumped 
a  couple  of  ditches,  which  left  several  riderless 
horses  careering  over  the  field,  then  up  the 
other  side,  taking  machine  gun  fire  all  the  way, 
and  delivered  a  charge  on  the  right  of  the  Red 
cavalry's  line  slam  into  the  mfilde  theoretically 
created  by  the  arrival  of  the  Uhlans  that  were 
ahead  of  us. 

The  whole  movement  would  have  failed, 
however — since  the  ravine  took  most  of  the 
shock  out  of  our  impact  and  we  found  ourselves 
outnumbered — but  for  the  very  opportune  ar- 
rival of  the  Fifth  Brigade,  which  made  a  magni- 
ficent onslaught,  brigade  front,  outflanking 
and  crumpling  up  an  attempted  counter- 
charge by  the  enemy's  reserve  regiments.  The 
umpire  rode  in  between  us  and  held  a  brief 
critique,  giving  a  needed  rest  to  the  horses, 
which  were  well  blown  on  both  sides. 

DISCIPLINE    BETTER  THAN   HORSEMANSHIP 

In  such  manoeuvre  charges  each  line  pulls  up 
or  ceases  firing  when  within  fifty  yards  of  the 
other  and  it  is  an  indication  of  the  rare  dis- 
cipline and  training  in  the  German  cavalry 
that  every  trooper  and  horse,  no  matter  how 
excited,  always  obeys  the  signal.  You  rarely 
or  never  see  an  unmanageable  horse  or  an  over- 
heated rider  driving  on  into  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy.  Their  discipline  is,  however,  better 
than  their  natural  horsemanship.  A  German 
is  not  a  natural  horseman,  although  he  can 
attain  a  high  degree  of  mounted  efficiency.  The 
many  riderless  horses  that  1  saw  during  these 
manoeuvres  were  accounted  for  partly  by  the 
prevalence  of  small  drainage  ditches,  horses  in 
the  rear  rank  not  marking  them  in  time  to 
jump  or  stride  clear  so  that  horse  and  rider 
came  down  together.  Only  against  cavalry, 
it  must  be  explained,  are  charges  made  in  two 
ranks  and  boot  to  boot;  mounted  attack  against 
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machine  guns,  bicycle  companieSp  artillery, 
or  infantry  is  always  in  single  rank  and  wide 
open.  A  German  cavalryman's  seat  b  formal 
and  inelastic,  his  hands  heavy.  He  rides  in  a 
saddle  something  like  the  United  States  Army 
McClellan,  with  longer  bars  and  without  the 
cut-out  slit  in  the  centre  of  the  tree  and  with 
open  stirrup.  He  is  taught  to  ride  with  a  firm 
grip  of  the  lower  leg  and  makes  very  little 
effective  use  of  balance.  In  all  the  German 
cavalry  regiments  I  never  saw  any  one  ride  with 
a  loose  seat  except  the  Crown  PrincCp  who  sat 
his  horse  very  carelessly,  with  his  legs  and  feet 
sticking  out  in  front. 

The  Crown  Prince  himself  was  in  the  field 
a  puzzling  element  in  the  general  scheme  of 
militar>'  efficiency.  His  regiment  took  part 
in  the  brilliant  charge  of  the  Fifth  Brigade  of 
which  I  have  just  spoken,  and  he  has  many  times 
proved  himself  a  cavalry  leader  of  great  spirit 
and  ability.  During  the  critique,  while  we  were 
dismounted,  he  came  up  and  shook  hands  with 
me  very  unaffectedly  and  cordially,  supposing 
no  doubt  that  I  was  a  lonely  foreign  officer  who 
might  be  made  thus  to  feel  more  comfortable. 
Even  for  thirt)^-two,  he  seemed  then  and  after- 
ward verv  boyish,  constantly  smiling  and  talk- 
ing to  those  near  him,  smoking  a  cigarette 
when  not  in  action.  In  the  top  of  his  soft 
black  leather  boot  stuck  an  English  brier  pipe. 

THE  CROWN    PRINCE   AS   A  COMMANDER 

Later  in  the  day,  as  senior  regimental  officer, 
he  commanded  the  same  brigade  on  account 
of  an  injury  to  the  commander,  but  fared  less 
well  than  in  the  morning.  The  hostile  cavalry 
had  made  good  its  escape  after  the  morning's 
repulse  and  was  reported  to  be  advancing 
again,  heavily  reinforced  and  covered  by  artillery 
and  machine  guns.  Our  division  commander 
with  two  brigades  blocked  one  line  of  approach 
and  sent  the  Fifth  Brigade  with  our  regiment 
to  dispute  the  other  line,  intending  not  to  be 
drawn  into  a  serious  engagement,  but  to  develop 
the  enemy  and,  after  delaying  him,  make  his 
determined  opposition  at  a  point  to  the  rear 
where  he  could  get  prearranged  artillery  and 
infantry  support. 

The  Crown  Prince  messed  up  this  plan  com- 
pletely. As  we  were  approaching  Wusterwitz 
we  were  fired  on  by  machine  guns,  and,  de- 
ploying both  sides  of  the  road,  the  whole  brigade 
charged.  In  the  outskirts  of  the  town  we  ran 
into  superior  cavalry  and  were  promptly  ruled 
overthrown.  Falling  back  in  good  order  we 
were  enabled  to  reform  under  cover  of  two 
bicycle  companies,  which  most  opportunely 
bowled  up  the  road,  threw  their  wheels  into 
the  ditch,  and  went  into  action  with  great 
spirit.  I  he  enemy,  however,  continuing  to 
appear  in  increasing  numbers  toward  both 
flanks,  the  division  commander  was  forced  to 
come  to  our  assistance  with  his  two  brigades, 
but  he  had  no  more  than  arrived  when  we  were 
attacked  brilliantly  by  the  Red  cavalry  and 
rather  badly  used  up  again.    Our  brigade  was 


just  mounting,  having  been  holding  the  tutmy 
off  with  dismounted  fire,  so  that  the  Red 
arrival  threw  us  into  confusion  and  prevented 
our  meeting  the  attack  with  any  headway. 

In  the  lonf;  critique  which  closed  the  day's 
work,  the  division  commander  was  seveidy 
criticised  for  not  making  his  orders  so  "sharf 
(insistent)  that  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  draw  any  part  of  his  command  into  a  ^lit 
where  he  had  not  planned  to  en^^age.  Toh 
was,  of  course,  a  sharp  indirect  criticism  of  the 
Crown  Prince,  who  took  his  medicine  Jike  a 
soldier,  admitting  frankly  when  questioned 
that  the  fault  had  been  his. 

A  CLASS   IN  TACTICS  ON  THE   FIELD 

The  corps  commander  who  held  this  critiquti 
General  von  H ,  was  famous  for  his  long- 
winded  lectures  which  were,  nevertheless,  ap- 
preciated for  their  sagacity  and  practical  use- 
fulness. On  this  occasion  he  talked  for  neariy 
an  hour  and  a  half,  this  critique,  as  genoally, 
being  held  on  the  top  of  a  hill  to  give  a  view  of 
the  terrain  fought  over.  The  General,  a  short 
man,  sat  on  his  horse  so  as  to  be  in  a  conunand- 
ing  position  in  the  centre  of  the  brigade  and 
division  commanders  grouped  around  him  oa 
foot.  1  was  amused  at  the  Crown  Prince 
taking  pictures  of  the  manoeuvre  director  dur- 
ing the  lecture.  He  grew  very  bored  towanl 
the  end,  shifting  from  one  foot  to  the  other.  He 
had  a  miniature  camera  with  which  he  snapped 
the  General  two  or  three  times,  holding  it  be- 
hind his  back  until  the  opportunity  presented 
itself,  when  he  would  quickly  take  the  snapshot 
and  then  hand  the  camera  to  an  oflker  who 
stood  directly  behind  him.  This  officer  woidd 
turn  on  a  new  film  and  return  the  camera  to  the 
Prince  unobserved. 

NO   UNNECESSARY   NOISES 

To  me  the  most  extraordinary  thing  about 
the  movements  of  a  German  regiment  in  actioo,  I 
and  this  is  true  of  infantry  as  well  as  of  cavalry,  ' 
is  the  entire  absence  of  unnecessary  noise. 
During  this  whole  day  of  sham  fighting,  for 
example,  the  only  bugle  note  heard  was  the 
recall,  sounded  late  in  the  afternoon  to  signify 
that  the  manoeuvre  was  over.  Commands  are 
rarely  shouted;  there  is  none  of  the  continuous 
yelling  generally  associated  with  the  control 
of  large  bodies  of  men.  The  German  system 
presumes  an  absolute  attention,  so  that  orden 
may  be  given  by  mute  signal.  A  regimental 
commander,  in  sight  of  his  troops,  will  give  the 
order  to  mount  or  dismount,  to  change  pace  or 
direction,  by  simply  waving  his  arm.  when  a 
leader  is  out  of  sight  or  at  a  great  distance  his 
commands  are  carried  by  orderly  officers, 
attached  to  the  General  Staff  or  regimental 
and  brigade  commanders,  who  ride  back  and 
forth  transmitting  orders  by  signal  to  squadrons 
and  companies.  In  the  course  of  a  hard  day's 
work  each  one  of  these  orderly  officers  will  use 
up  three  or  four  good  mounts. 

Ihere  is,  however,  one  occasion  when  Ger- 
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ill  .regulations  call  for  all  the  noise  possi- 
ndy,  when  a  cavalry  charge  is  pressed 
A  dimrge  is  rarely,  if  ever,  launched 
onger  distance  than  half  a  mile.  In  the 
ndred  yards  of  this  distance  or  at  a 
s  hones  are  spurred  to  top  speed,  every 
«iks  out  into  a  wild,  inarticulate  yell. 
1  brigade  or  division  comes  on  all  to- 
with  this  united  outcry  the  effect  upon 
en  enemy  is,  as  it  is  intended  to  be, 
»g- 

YELLING   UNDER  ORDERS 

in  lies  another  curious  instance  of  the 
1  way  of  doing  things.  The  German 
f  system  does  not  take  into  account  the 
tro|Nilse  of  a  charging,  excited  trooper 
znyjizy  under  such  vociferous  condi- 
He  is  commanded  to  ydl  as  part  of  the 
ctioo  to  which  each  man  must  contribute 
ce  overpowering.  During  the  winter 
ig  he  actually  is  drilled  in  individual 
K  to  yell  at  a  certain  point  in  the  charge 
severely  criticised  if  he  does  not  make 
KNigh.  It  is  the  same  way  with  singing. 
snnans  are  naturally  a  musical* people 

f  spontaneously,  but  with  regiments  in 
songs  are  started  and  stopped  by  com- 
as quietly  and  unaccountably  as  they 
at  dawn  German  soldiers  fade  away 
leir  village  at  evening.  There  is  as 
liscipline  in  this  as  in  their  conduct  in 
L 

A   PEOPLE   PROUD  OF  MILITARISM 

her  dung  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  all 
lomatac  adjustment:  Hie  people  them- 
iie  keyed  and  used  to  military  associa- 
Neailv    every    householder — ^minister, 

siiopkeeper,  peasant — is  either  himself 
nsl  or  has  immediate  army  affiliations. 

gp  into  a  peasant's  cottage  you  find 
Bcisal  omannent  in  the  best  room  \s  a 
apli  of  the  owner  in  the  uniform  of  his 
It.  If  you  visit  a  country  estate  you 
t  famfly  portraits  are  all  in  uniform,  and 
Jen  or  study  of  your  host  you  find  his 
and  sabre  forming  the  centre  of  a  group 
nental  scenes  and^  trophies  of  the  hunt. 

walb  of  the  dining  room  in  taverns 
ictores  of  several  generations  of  Kings 
loers  and  historical  scenes  taken  from 
!  of  the  local   regiment   in  peace  and 

\  the  burden  of  military  service,  it  has 
IB  Opposite  effect  in  Prussia  from  that 
d  in  unmilitary  nations.  Hcrr  von 
vlien  we  were  quartered  in  his  house, 
lost  of  the  evening  and  part  of  the  fol- 
OMinung  explainmg  to  me  why  he  had 
/ed  with  the  colors.  In  some  districts 
laay  non-service  is  a  kind  of  shadow  aU 
\  be  felt,  a  burden  of  recurrent  proof. 

e;  won't  dance  with  the  no-service 
Colonel  told  me  as  a  matter  of  fact. 


Deep-chested,  clean-shaven  boys  between 
eighteen  and  twenty-six  make  up  the  first-line 
cavalry,  i  have  spoken  of  their  discipline. 
It  is  a  native  discipline  carried  over  from  civil 
life.  During  my  two  years*with  a  German  regi- 
ment I  never  saw  a  man  drunk,  although  every 
S(]uadron  has  its  canteens.  Outside  of  regula- 
tions there  was  almost  a  complete  absence  of 
disciplinary  measures  for  the  rank  and  file. 
In  the  "Kasino"  (ofTicer's  club)  you  never  saw 
any  one  except  at  meal  time;  there  was  never 
any  treating,  and  except  on  regimental  nights 
once  a  week,  or  some  special  occasion  like  the 
Kaiser's  birthday  in  January,  when  all  married 
officers  join  the  others  at  dinner,  there  was  never 
any  sitting  about  after  dinner.  You  never 
heard  any  officers  in  the  field  kicking  against 
an  umpire's  decisions. 

So  much  for  discipline.  There  are  two  other 
ingredients  in  the  German  military  spirit.  On 
the  last  day  of  the  manoeuvres  occurred  one  of 
the  most  stirring  evolutions  1  ever  saw,  of  no 
value  as  a  military  operation  but  tremendous  as 
a  spectacle  and  probably  put  on  purposely  for 
its  effect  on  participants  and  spectators  alike, 
for  there  were  thousands  of  the  latter  present 
^thered  from  all  over  the  district.  With  the 
infantry  and  artillery  already  engaged  in  front 
the  entire  cavalry  division  was  brought  from 
the  rear  and  charged  in  a  body.  Coming  up 
first  en  echelon  by  regiments  they  worked  thus 
into  brigade  front  at  the  gallop;  then  the  three 
brigades  swung  into  line  and  the  whole  flying 
mass  of  forty-five  hundred  men  abreast,  yelling 
like  buccaneers,  cut  loose  at  a  dead  run  over 
clear  ground.  They  bore  down  like  a  long 
wave,  the  strung-out  infantry  in  their  path 
throwing  themselves  together  at  signal  in  prone 
clumps  of  ten  or  twelve  men  each,  through 
which  the  charge  streamed  unchecked,  straight 
on  through  the  guns  which  continued  to  fire  up 
to  the  last  second  and  on  into  a  line  of  flags 
beyond  that  indicated  the  enemy. 

Our  manoeuvres  in  Prussia  wound  up  with  a 
huge  review  of  the  whole  army  corps  in  the 
fields  near  Schlawe.  There  were  bands  of 
music  then,  flags  flying,  and  the  lance  pennants 
of  cavalry  squadrons  were  unfurled  and  snap- 
ping in  the  breeze  Infantry  regiments  came  by 
thumping  the  ground  with  the  goose-step  which 
does  not  seem  ridiculous  in  a  German  parade. 
Even  the  bicycle  companies  kept  uniform  time 
with  their  pedalling  as  they  wheeled  over  the 
grass.  The  thing  that  impressed  you  most  was 
the  enormous  pride  that  every  man  seemed 
to  take  in  what  he  was  doing:  he  was  alive 
with  military  ardor,  informed  by  it,  possessed 
by  it. 

Serious  pride,  capability  of  daring  abandon, 
and  innate  discipline:  there  you  have  the  mil- 
itary spirit  of  the  Prussian  cavalry  regiments. 
And  when  you  are  with  them  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how  German  militarism  oppresses  the 
people,  for  the  people  and  the  arm>^  seem  one 
and  the  same.  The  German  army  is  the  Ger- 
man nation. 
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1HAVE  seen  the  French  regular  on  active 
duty  alon^  the  Moroccan  and  Trijpoh'tan 
frontiers,  in  barracks  throughout  France, 
foHowed  him  in  the  Tunisian  Sahara,  and 
seen  him  in  ''heavy  marching  order"  in 
Algeria,  and  am  convinced  that  of  the  many  hard 
colonial  training  grounds  in  which  France 
schools  her  troops,  North  Africa  has  contri- 
buted most  to  give  the  French  regular  "edge." 
In  hard,  uphill  fighting  in  Morocco  alone, 
France  has  probably  made  more  than  100,000 
veterans  since  1902,  so  the  French  regular 
comes  into  this  War  of  Expansion  with  an  in- 
finitely larger  nucleus  of  veteran  troops  than 
Germany. 

There  have  been  any  number  of  statistics 
printed  of  the  men  and  armaments  of  the  war- 
ring Powers.  These  have  been  based  almost 
without  exception  on  the  comparative  number  of 
human  automatons  per  nation  available  for 
slaughter.  The  primary  military  consideration 
has  been  —  and  rightly  so  —  methods  of  train- 
ing, maintenance,  mobility,  arms  and  equip- 
ment, efficiency  of  officers,  perfection  of  every 
unit  and  department  toward  a  common  end, 
that  the  different  branches  and  departments 
of  the  huge  army  mosaic,  scattered  over  the 
territory,  at  a  given  order,  like  the  turn  of  a 
kaleidoscope,  may  find  each  particle  absolutely 
adjusted  to  balance  the  completed  design. 

These  materialistic  phases  necessary  to  the 
perfecting  of  a  great  modern  war  machine  were 
achieved  to  a  remarkable  extent  by  France  and 
perfected,  so  far  as  human  ingenuity  could  do 
so,  by  Germany.  Yet  we  may  well  ask  what 
quality  in  French  arms  has— at  least  for  a  time 
— enabled  her  to  hurl  back  the  mighty  Teutonic 
Juggernaut.  It  is  an  element,  1  believe,  to 
which  too  scant  importance  has  been  attached  - 
the  human  element. 

Yet  that  abstract,  elusive,  psychological 
will-o'-the-wisp  which  hovers  over  man  in- 
dividually and  collectively  and  produces  what 
we  call  "state  of  mind"  is  a  determinant. 
Other  things  being  equal  -or  unequal  — the 
human  element  will  go  far  in  making  for  the 
success  or  defeat  of  French  arms.  To  appreci- 
ate this,  one  must  understand  something  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  French  man  behind  the 
^n,  not  onlv  as  a  fighting  force,  but  as  an 
mdividual  with  inherited  tendencies,  affected 
by  environment  and  modified  by  foreign  in- 
fluences.   One   must    inspect    more   than   the 


polish  of  his  belt  clasp  and  buttons,  cleanliness 
of  his  nfle  barrel,  and  his  "position  of  the 
soldier."  One  should  find  out  whether  his 
qualities  will  enable  him  to  endure  in  good 
spirit  under  stress;  to  what  extent  he  is  abk 
to  coordinate  thought  with  act  on  the  firing 
Kne  and  his  control  m  rout,  or  that  which  some- 
times is  greater  still — control  in  victory. 

Watch  the  French  regular,  agile  as  a  chamoiiL 
climb  in  and  about  the  narrow  defiles  of  the 
Vosges,  study  him  about  his  bivouac  or  in  the 
long  lines  of  trenches  at  Verdun.  It  is  difficult 
to  pick  a  type;  for  one  sees  the  tall,  lar^e-boncd 
Norman,  sometimes  flond  and  fair-haired,  be- 
side the  lithe,  small-boned  Proven^l,  swarthy 
and  undersized.  One  breathes  of  the  Baltic, 
the  other  of  the  Mediterranean  and  its  southern 
European  medley,  with  a  touch  of  the  Greek 
and  a  dash  of  the  Arab.  There  are  Picard 
and  Basque,  descendants  of  the  Cadurci  of  the 
central  southern  highlands  and  West  Brittany 
Amoncans,  whose  Keltic  origin  sticks  out  like 
the  knubs  on  an  Irish  shillalah.  Besides  these, 
there  are  Gascons  and  Bergundians  and  hy- 
brids from  anywhere,  yet  Frenchmen  all. 

Yet,  despite  this  physical  heterogeny,  there 
is  an  indefinable,  psychological  something  run- 
ning through  the  French  army  which  gives 
their  peculiar  tone  and  temper  and  makes 
you  think  of  them  as  "the  French;"  and  the  com- 
radeship bespeaks  an  army  intensely  solid  and 
organic.  A  Parisian  sergeant  may  tell  you  that 
this  spirit  which  leavens  the  nation  is  fashioned 
on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  and  perhaps  it  is. 
It  has  been  well  said  that  the  social  instinct  is 
the  keynote  to  French  character.  The  French 
soldier  requires  the  sense  of  gregariousness  and 
of  a  certain  personal  touch;  he  is  an  analyst 
and,  perhaps  more  closely  than  the  regular  of 
any  other  army,  understands  the  character 
of  his  officers;  likewise  the  officers  understand 
more  intimately  their  men.  This  has  been 
criticized  as  detrimental  to  army  discipline 
and  elficiency,  but  if  there  is  one  thing  a  French- 
man thrives  on  it  is  companionship,  whether 
between  "three  musketeers"  or  more.  Their 
social  instinct  is  the  mother  of  that  whidi 
they  have  above  all  else — distinctive  national 
character. 

Their  social  instinct  is  productive  of  a  rela- 
tion between  officer  and  men  which  could  not 
be  conceived  of  in  the  German  army.  Mem' 
sietir    is    not     infrequently    used     by 
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siooed  officers  to  a  private,  while  man 
not  infrequently  addresses  him  as  man 

That  old  veteran  of  African  campaigns, 
[  Richard  Bugeaud,  had  a  most  familiar 

speaking  and  joking  with  his  soldiers, 
won  for  him  the  name  Pere  Bugeaud. 
ty  bore  him  the  highest  respect  and, 
is  courage  and  decision  were  evidenced 
s  of  danger,  occasionally  one  could  hear 
iier  remark  seriously  to  another,  "  Rich- 
imsdf  again."  Tonday  a  frequent  scene 
amp  in  off  hours  is  to  find  men  gathered 

their  commanding  officer,  who,  often 
irseback,  chats  to  them  most  informally, 
them  to  deeds  of  valor  and  self-sacrifice 
bear  themselves  always  as  Frenchmen. 

war  finds  the  composition,  nature, 
indples  of  the  French  army  greatly 
I  since  1870.  To-day  the  officers  have 
t  superb  education  and  training  of  the 

West  Point,  and  the  experience  of 
lur  years  of  consistent  defensive  prepa- 

So  the  French  soldier  goes  toward  Mctz 
lat  great  asset — confidence  in   his  offi- 
md,  I  believe,  confidence  in  himself. 
strong  a  part  dash  and  the  spectacular 

their  grand  manoeuvres  is  shown  by  a 
OBdent  who  vividly  "recollects  a  charge 
cgiments  of  French  cavalry  across  neariy 
«  of  absolutely  open  country  against  a 
,  a  battalion  of  infantry,  and  a  regiment 
MMinted  dragoons  in  September  last, 
t  WKonoealed  disgust  of  one  old  soldier 
d  foaght  in  the  battles  around  Metz  in 
what  he  characterizes  as  'crass  idiocy.'" 


But  who  shall  say  that  on  the  field  this  very 
dash  of  the  French,  appealing  so  to  French  sen- 
timent, has  not  much  to  do  with  the  success 
of  their  remarkable  mobility  and  rapidity  of 
attack  for  which  they  are  famous.  How  quick 
the  sentiment  regarding  Alsace  and  Lx>rraine 
affected  the  actual  movements  of  French  troops 
is  evidenced  bv  the  lightning-like  rapidity  m 
occupying  the  Vosges  and  entering  Miilhausen. 
Perhaps  by  reason  of  these  salient  character- 
istics, coupled  with  the  rather  prevalent  er- 
roneous idea  that  the  physique  of  the  Parisian 
French  is  typical  of  the  French  regular,  there 
were  grave  doubts  as  to  the  French  army's 
ability  to  cope  with  the  present  crisis,  but  in- 
tellect is  France's  chief  power,  and  one  of  her 
salient  national  traits  is  good  sense.  The  French 
trooper  is  industrious,  on  the  whole  temperate 
and,  like  Frenchmen  generally,  even  calculates 
his  pleasures.  So  in  overcoming  obstacles,the 
Frenchman,  in  war  as  in  peace,  is  likely  to 
conquer  through  his  many-sidedness,  by  in- 
telligent quickness,  rather  than  by  a  preponder- 
ance of  brute  force  or  quantity. 

No  criticism  can  be  made  of  the  French- 
man's courage,  though  it  is  less  tenacious  than 
that  of  the  colder-blooded  Anglo-Saxon.  He 
makes,  perhaps,  a  relatively  better  fighter  in  a 
winning  battle,  yet  many  an  Alamo  in  her  colon- 
ial wars  has  redounded  to  the  credit  of  the  French 
fighting  man.  The  French  regular  is  particu- 
lariy  adapted  to  rapid  offensive  work  and,  in 
all  branches  of  his  army,  mobility,  quickness, 
and  cleverness  in  fighting  are  his  strongest 
assets. 
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^AHI?"  "Out  monsieurr  and  a 
swarthy  man  of  the  desert  dis- 
counted lithely  before  me.  A 
red  fez  edged  beneath  the  folds  of 
a  turban  bound  with  brown  cords 
el's  hair,  less  brown  than  the  bronzed, 
it  face  it  surmounted,  while  his  jacket 
red  through  an  opening  of  the  flowing 
sc.  The  blue  of  his  waistcoat  harmon- 
th  the  darker  blue  of  the  full  trousers 
d  into  his  cavalry  boots,  half  submerged 
bot,  glaring  desert  sand.  Thus  wc  met 
he  scorch  of  a  Tunisian  sun,  at  a  Saharan 
I9B,  south  of  Gabes  near  the  Tripolitan 

squadron  has  camped  near  the  Bedouin 
a  little  south.    We  have  been  after  a 


murdering  band  of  Hoggar  Touaregs — took 
two  months,  but  we  got  them  .  .  .  adieu 
monsieur.*'  Then  this  courier  rode  on,  to  de- 
liver his  report.  He  was  a  corporal  of  Spahis, 
but  his  mien  was  that  of  a  Tunisian  bey. 

Such  was  my  first  intimate  contact  with  the 
French  native  trooper,  found  in  almost  as  many 
climes  and  lands  as  France  has  colonies — from 
Ton  king  to  Madagascar,  from  the  Congo  to 
Algiers.     Consequently  he  is  of  as  many  breeds. 

Now  that  the  press  is  telling  of  onslaughts 
against  the  German  front  and  left  wing  in  the 
Vosges  by  certain  black  and  bronzed  regiments 
from  French  Africa,  who  "fight  like  devils,"  we 
may  well  ask  what  manner  of  men  they  are. 

For  nearly  a  century  France  has  been  organ- 
izing native  troops   in   Africa,  comvQ^  cA 
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picked  men  from  the  Kabyles,  Arabs,  and 
Blacks,  adapted  to  protecting  this  territory, 
because  acclimated  to  the  rugged,  heated, 
mountain  regions  of  the  coast  and  to  the  fierce, 
sun-scorched  plains  of  the  south.  During  the 
Franco-Prussian  War,  not  only  Spahis,  but  the 
Sahariens  (Algerians  riding  camels)  lurched 
through  the  southern  vine  provinces  of  France 
to  the  fighting  line  and  proved  their  worth. 

France  since  then,  constantly  standing  in  the 
shadow  thrown  across  her  border  by  Germany, 
could  little  afford,  with  her  comparative  short- 
age of  soldiery,  to  garrison  any  great  number  of 
regulars  in  her  colonies.  As  she  extended  her 
great  African  Empire  to  its  present  dimensions 
©f  more  than  a  third  of  Africa,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  support  her  power  there  by  native 
soldiery,  with  Frenchmen  scattered  through 
their  ranks  and  a  nucleus  of  French  regiments, 
to  give  morale.  So  since  1871  France  has  been 
developing  a  military  machine  in  her  North 
African  colonies,  undoubtedly  in  part  as  an 
auxiliary  force  in  anticipation  of  the  present 
crisis.  In  fact,  Germany's  opposition  to  the 
French  acquisition  of  Moroccan  territory  was, 
perhaps,  on  account  of  the  latter  acquiring 
fighting  men  from  the  eight  millions  of  warlike 
Moroccans  of  the  Atlas  and  Riff  country,  and 
from  the  Atlas  to  the  Vosgcs  is  scarcely  farther 
than  from  New  York  to  Chicago. 

A  few  \ears  ago,  according  to  the  French 
Army  annual,  it  comprised  sixty  thousand  men, 
under  a  commander-m-chief,  with  headquarters 
at  Algiers,  with  three  divisions  commanded  by 
generals  of  division  at  Algiers,  Gran,  and  Con- 
stant ine.  The  three  divisions  are  divided  into 
three  sub-divisions  under  generals  of  brigade; 
besides  these  are  the  general  commandants  of 
cavalry  and  artillery,  commandant  superieur 
of  engineers,  director  generals  of  health,  com- 
missary, veterinary,  and  minor  services. 

The  history  and  legends  of  any  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  i()th  Corps  d'Arm<5c  is  romantic- 
ally fascinating,  but  we  have  to  do  now  pri- 
marily with  the  native  and  foreign  soldiers  as 
found  in  the  Zouaves,  Tirailleurs,  Spahis,  and 
Legions  Etrantieres. 

ZOlAVtS 

The  most  historical  and  fabled  of  the  native 
troops  are  the  Zouaves.  partl\  formed  of  French 
volontaires  Parisiens  and  Bataillons  de  la 
Charte  (prisoner  battalions).  These  regiments, 
renowned  as  much  for  their  extraordinary  be- 
havior and  rascality  as  for  their  extravagant 
daring,  were  organized  about  1830,  soon  after 
the  Algerian  conquest,  and  first  contained  only 
Kabyles  and  other  natives.  They  are  fire- 
caters  all.  a  rather  shorl-statured.  broad- 
shouldered,  dirp-chestcd.  bull-necked,  picked 
lot.  There  is  hardly  a  hill  of  the  Algerian 
Atlas  that  has  not  lx)rne  witness  to  their 
agility,  endurance,  and  wonderful  fighting 
ability;  few  valleys  in  which  they  have  not 
bivouacked;  and  scarcely  a  wood  copse  of" 
corkwrxMJ  or  Algerian  oasis  through  which,  in 


their  picturesque  green  turbans,  blue  jackets, 
and  red  oriental  trousers,  bound  at  the  waist 
with  broad  cummerbund,  at  the  lower  end  in 
leathern  buskins,  they  have  not  flitted  as  skir- 
mishers like  evasive  will-o-t he-wisps  in  streaks 
of  golden  sunshine  and  violet  shadow. 

SPAHIS   AND  CHASSEURS 

The  union  of  two  elements  is  necessary  in  the 
African  cavalry  to  insure  success — French  and 
Arab — the  Chasseur  and  Spahi,  for,  despite 
his  valor,  the  tall  soldier  in  blue  needs  Arab 
to  hunt  Arab;  just  as  our  own  colonists  needed 
the  Indian  to  ferret  out  the  redman  from  the 
forests,  and  as  to-day  our  regulars  need  the 
Moros  under  the  gallant  officers  of  the  Philip- 
pine Constabulary  to  run  down  the  ladrones  in 
the  mountains  and  jungles  of  Mindanao. 

Long  experience  has  proved  that  the  chief 
of  each  corps  and  the  captain  of  every  squadrai 
should  be  a  Frenchman,  and  onl^  in  ex- 
ceptional cases  a  native.  The  expedient  maxi- 
mum of  French  privates  seems  to  be  one 
fourth,  in  this  corps  often  called  with  a  smile 
"the  refuge  of  sinners,"  for  many  free  and  easy 
characters  chafing  at  the  restraint  of  regular 
French  discipline  are  in  its  ranks.  The^Spahi 
officers  must  serve  a  minimum  of  two  years; 
for  the  private  a  knowledge  of  French  and 
Arabic  is  an  asset  in  promotion.  Contingents 
of  Arab  allies  are  sometimes  temporarily  in- 
corporated in  the  corps. 

The  Spahi  and  the  horse  he  ndes  are  abstem- 
ious in  their  habits.  A  little  barley  bread  for 
the  man,  chopped  straw,  a  bit  of  green  fodder, 
and  a  few  wild  leaves  of  artichoke  for  the  steed* 
and  they  will,  with  light  equipment  and  sabre; 
pistol,  and  carbine,  like  the  Chasseur,  brave 
the  heated  desert  wind  without  water,  and  go 
4S  to  60  miles  without  resting  or  unsaddling. 
ihis,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  on  the  well- 
bred  native  horse,  who,  like  his  master,  ii 
adapted  to  the  climate  and  fatigue. 

The  Spahis  and  Chasseurs  d'Afrique  have 
alwa\'s  been  the  couriers,  the  spies,  the  van- 
guard of  the  military  moves,  the  vedettes  of 
warlike  Algeria  posted  at  the  extremity  of  the 
lines.  These  marvelous  horsemen  have  wielded 
a  sabre  and  carbine  control  over  a  vast  territory 
of  mountains  and  of  sand  and  silence — suppk; 
high-strung,  indefatigable  rough-riders  of  the 
desert,  they  have  made  it  possible  for  France  te 
push  her  conquests  even  south  of  Timbuctoo^ 
west  to  the  Atlantic,  and  east  to  Wadai  and 
Darfur. 

The  Chasseurs  are  good  marksmen,  and 
whether  in  close  order  or  as  skirmishers  aft 
wonderful  fighters  and  equally  wondeiM 
plunderers.  A  little  corn  for  the  Chasseurs 
horse,  a  little  rice  for  his  master,  and  no  ob- 
stpcle  stops  them.  They  neglect  no  skilM 
precaution,  which  has  gone  far  to  inhibit  thea 
with  the  habit  of  conquest.  They  are  the  ditc 
of  the  I>ench  cavalry  in  Algeria.  Bravely  ii 
action  and  generosity  after  victory  have  woi 
for  them  from  the  Arabs  the  title,  "lions  of  tbi 
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and  from  the  French  Government  at 
itine  and  Oran  exemption  from  certain 
parades  and  the  enjoyment  of  certain 
'  irregularities. 

branches  of  this  light  cavalry  are  such 
tzl  meaninjg  of  the  term  and  in  the  high- 
eptation    it    admits. .  "Ghasseurs   and 

Their  numbers  are  written  in  all 
and  in  the  most  glorious  pages  of  this 

Iliad." 

TIRAILLEURS   INDIGIInES 

es  the  Zouaves,  there  are  the  famed 
urs,  the  lightest  and  most  mobile  troops 
comprised  of  sharpshooters  and  used 
\y  as  infantry  skirmishers,  for  scouting 
/ance  guard  work.  France  has  organ- 
iraiUeur  Indigenes  or  Native  Sharp- 
(  in  a  number  of  her  colonies,  and  per- 
ose  best  known  outside  of  Africa  are  the 
%rs  Tonkinois,  dubbed  by  the  Foreign 
"Young  Ladies/'  because  of  their  ad- 
to  their  peculiar  head  dress  and  because 
nsider  it  beneath  their  dimity  to  carry 
g  but  arms  and  ammunitions,  the  rest 

kit  being  carried  by  the  natives,  who 
ike  a  lot  of  pack  peddlars.  The  Tirail" 
tmkinois,  like  the  Goorkhas,  take  their 
Ml  the  march,  who  carry  the  family 
.pots  from  shoulder  poles, 
e  okl  days  the  French  African  light  in- 
of  the  line  were  called  "Zephyrs"; 
M  that  it  is  now  applied  to  all  French 
r  in  Africa,  but  it  is  applied  more  often 
penal  battalions  sent  far  south  into  the 

heat  of  the  fever-laden  Sahara — the 
le  crime,  the  farther  south. 

ON  etrangIre,"  or  foreign  legion 

ips  of  all  France's  alien  troops,  perhaps 
xoops  in  the  world,  over  the  Foreign 
hovers  the  greatest  halo  of  glamor  and 
e.    There  have  been  Foreign  Legions  in 

the  world's  great  wars,  and,  in  modem 
lave  been  known  as  such.    The  French 

Ltpoa  b  said  to  have  originated  in 
Irtish  Archers  of  Gharles  the  Seventh 
ce»  and  from  all  the  other  nationalities 
ad  by  his  successors.  After  the  Napo- 
vars  the  foreign  regiments  were  dis- 
,  except  the  Royal  Foreign  Legion  ere- 

their  place  by  Louis  XVI 11,  gradually 
w  merged  into  the  86th  Regiment  of  the 
The  year  after  the  Revolution  (1831) 
sent  Foreign  Le^pon  was  formed,  the 
Chambers  decreemg  that  it  was  not  to 
loyed  on  the  soil  ci  France.  We  find 
its  of  the  Foreign  Legion  ordered  wher- 
ench  colonies  need  their  presence,  yet 
Id  identifies  it  most  closely  with  its  two 
African  regiments. 

e  find,  clothed  in  the  loose  red  trousers, 
Mise,  double-breasted  black  tunic,  with 
ngs  and  Wearing  red  fringed  green  epau- 
nd  the  blue  woolen  cummerbund  around 
St.  and  a  red  kepi  on  which  flares  the 


seven-flamed  grenade,  the  badge  of  the  Legion, 
approximately  eight  thousand  legionnaires  liv- 
ing on  seventeen  centimes  (three  and  a  half 
cents)  a  day. 

In  many  ways  they  represent  the  same  types 
of  men  as  our  Federal  Volunteers,  and,  like  the 
volunteers  of  any  country,  include  many  ad- 
venturous spirits,  deserters  from  armies,  men 
who  have  slipped  a  cog  in  life,  men  whose  his- 
tories read  like  veritable  legends.  In  the  For- 
eign Legion,  marching  "side  by  each,"  are 
French,  Poles,  Italians,  Belgians,  Eurasians, 
Levantines,  Austrians,  Russians,  Greeks,  Swiss, 
and  a  very  few  British.  It  has  included  as 
many  as  twenty-eight  Americans  at  one  time, 
but,  strange  to  say,  more  than  half  the  legion- 
naires are  "made  in  Germany,"  if  we  include 
those  from  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  Men  are 
promoted  to  commissions  from  the  ranks  and 
some  of  the  most  noted  of  their  officers  have 
borne  German  names,  and  one  company  was 
led  to  the  attack  of  Casablanca,  Morocco,  in 
1907,  by  a  Japanese  captain. 

Those  who  join  from  love  of  adventure  are 
not  likely  to  be  disappointed:  the  story  of  the 
majority  is  framed  about  a  woman  and  those 
who  join,  as  many  do,  for  a  panacea  of  crossed 
love,  are  disappointed,  for  the  legionnaire  is 
more  likely  to  lie  down  in  the  vermin-filled 
bunk  or  blanket  than  in  a  bed  of  roses.  Then 
there  are  the  "broken  men"  who  have  joined 
"to  save"  their  "injured  feelings,"  "for  it  was 
time  and  time  to  go,"  or  to  expiate  their  sins, 
or  down-in-the-gutter  men  who  hope  the  rigid 
r^me  will  force  them  to  buck  up  and  start 
anew — these,  too,  if  they  survive  the  rigorous 
campaigns,  are  not  disappointed. 

The  average  French  legionnaire  is  of  the 
working  class,  likely  enough  a  deserter  from  the 
French  Army,  who  has  enlisted  as  a  Swiss  or  a 
Belgian.  Beside  these,  as  one  strolls  through 
their  barracks  at  Sidi-bel-Abbes,  a  bit  in  the 
hinterland  of  Oran,  or  sees  them  "off-duty"  in  a 
desert  encampment,  one  may  find  in  the  sock- 
less  shoes  of  legionnaires  ex-army  officers,  bar- 
risters, professors,  diplomatists,  and  even  ex- 
bishops,  perchance  "heel-balling"  their  black 
belts,  and,  among  those  doing  their  washing,  a 
prince  or  a  banker;  and  if  the  missing  scion  of  a 
noble  house  is  wanted,  the  well  worn  advice  is 
—  "Write  to  the  Colonel  of  the  Legion." 

But  it  is  a  life  which  either  "makes or  breaks" 
a  man,  generally  in  the  march,  which  is  the 
severest  test;  each  man  carries  his  entire  equip- 
ment, the  small  tent  d'abri  going  to  make  up 
the  seventy  to  eighty  pounds  of  weight  on  his 
back.  Under  this  in  the  withering  heat  on 
burning  Saharan  sands  he  has  been  known  to 
march  thirty  miles  in  a  day,  with  hourly  ten- 
minute  rests.  It  has  been  well  said  that  "the 
Legion  is  a  mercenary  force  in  theory  only. 
The  legionary  practically  fights  and  works  for 
nothing,  so  far  as  money  is  concerned,  for  a 
sou  a  day  is  all  the  cash  he  ^ets."  Thus 
"  France  takes  much  from  the  Legion  and  gives 
little  in  return." 


CAMPAIGNING  WITH  THE  RUSSIANS 

THE  RUSSIAN  SOLDIER— A  COMBINATION  OF  BRAVERY  AND  IGNORANCE — HIS  LOVE 

OF  THE  BAYONET 


MASS,  bravcr>',  and  ignorance  are  the 
chief  characteristics  of  the  armies 
which  threaten  Austria  and  East- 
ern Prussia.  Able  leadership  under- 
standing the  Russian  limitations 
might  largely  overcome  the  drawbacks  of  ignor- 
ance, otherwise  future  Russian  advances  into 
Germany  must  be  dearly  paid  for  as  was  the 
first. 

Capt.  Carl  Reichmann,  of  the  Seventeenth 
Infantry,  United  States  Army,  was  with  the 
Russian  forces  in  Manchuria,  and  his  description 
of  the  Russian  soldier  in  that  war  will  give  a 
clear  picture  of  the  make-up  of  the  armies  that 
are  attacking  Austria  and  Eastern  Prussia  now: 
**  Physically  the  soldier  is  generally  a  magni- 
ficent specimen.  In  the  squalid  surroundings 
of  Russian  peasant  life  only  the  fittest  have  a 
chance  to  live.  High  living  has  not  made  his 
system  delicate  or  his  blood  impure.  He  is  used 
to  living  in  crowded  habitations;  he  is  uncom- 
monly well  able  to  live  in  large,  crowded  masses 
in  camps,  and  has  capacity  for  digesting  a 
quantity  of  bacilli  that  would  slaughter  the 
beef-eating  armies.  His  main  food,  in  or  out 
of  the  army,  is  black  rye  bread.  ...  No 
beef-eating  army  would  have  survived  a  three 
weeks'  camp  at  Haicheng,  where  large  bodies  of 
troops  were  constantly  camping,  and  where,  as 
everywhere  else  in  Manchuria,  flies  were  a 
terrible  pest,  and  where  occasional  downpours 
spread  the  contents  of  the  sinks  over  the  entire 
plain.  Yet  there  was  little,  if  any,  camp  dis- 
ease— certainly  no  epidemic. 

"The  Russian  soldier  is  not  much  bothered 
by  nerves.  .  .  .  Religion  plays  a  great  part 
in  the  Russian  army.  The  officers  rely  on 
discipline,  coupled  with  religion,  to  carry  the 
soldier  through  his  trials.  Every  regiment  has 
a  chaplain.  On  Sundays  and  on  holidays  he 
brings  out  his  vestments  and  his  little  field  altar. 
the  regiment  forms  around  him  in  a  hollow 
square,  and  he  performs  divine  service,  assisted 
by  a  choir  of  soldiers,  whose  rendering  of  the 
beautiful  chants  of  the  Orthodox  Church  is  al- 
wavN  g(HKi  and  often  magnificent.  No  one  who 
has  seen  the  Russian  chaplain  lead  his  regiment 
to  the  charge  with  raised  cross — who  has  seen 
the  surpassing  solemnity  of  the  spectacle  of  a 
large  body  of  ir^Mjps  standing  just  outside  the 
fire  of  a  hundred  ^uns  with  bared  heads  and 
chanting  their  supplications  to  their  Maker 
before  moving  into  action -no  one  who  has 
witnessed  such  scenes  will  deny  that  the  Russian 
oflicer  is  right.  The  Russian  soldier  is  brave  — 
partly  because  he  is  naturally  brave,  partly  be- 
cause of  his  inertness,  partly   because  of  his 


religious  resignation.  No  one  will  deny  the 
steadiness  in  action  that  has  characterized  him 
wherever  he  has  appeared  on  the  battlefield 
in  past  centuries  as  well  as  in  modem  times. 

"The  officer  looks  upon  his  soldiers  as  rude; 
crude,  ignorant  children,  to  be  made  into  useful 
citizens  and  defenders  of  the  state.  In  the 
absence  of  compulsory  education  the  array 
officers  are  the  educators  of  no  small  part  of  the 
nation.  Discipline  is  not  as  severe  as  might  be 
expected  and  accommodates  itself  to  existing 
conditions. 

"The  relations  that  exist  between  officers  and 
soldiers  are  perhaps  best  illustrated  by  the  fid- 
lowing:  When  an  officer  takes  command  of  hb 
organization,  say,  for  instance,  in  the  morning 
before  marching,  he  says  to  his  men,  'Good 
morning,  children,'  and  they  shout  in  return, 
'Good  health  to  Your  Excellency!'  No  general 
in  Manchuria  ever  passed  a  detachment  of  hit 
own  troops,  however  small,  withoiit  exchangim 
some  such  salutation.  At  his  reviews  of  newly 
arrived  troops  at  Liaoyang,  Kuropatkin  would 
address  each  company  on  its  approach, '  I  thank 
you,  riflemen,'  and  they  would  shout  backin 
welUcadenced  chorus  as  they  swung  past  the 
general,  'We  are  glad  to  do  our  best.  Your  Ei- 
cellency .'  Sometimes  a  general  gains  the  specul . 
love  of  his  soldiers  and  they  then  address  their 
favorite  as '  Papasha'  (little  father). 

"It  goes  without  saying  that  the  RussiU'* 
soldier  is  fine  material,  but  he  has  one  short-' 
coming — lack  of  intelligence-^that  is  fatal  aadi 
prevents  his  leader  from  getting  the  best  results^ 
from  this  otherwise  good  soldier. 

"  The  Russian  mass  was  a  unit  rather  than  in-j 
assembly  of  units;  it  was  heavy  and  cumber-^ 
some;  it  was  with  difficulty  set  in  motion  and 
easily  brought  to  a  standstill.  The  swans 
sent  forth  by  the  Russian  leader  despised  dttth' 
as  much  as  their  opponents,  but  he  could  not 
control  them  except  as  a  mass.  He  could  not 
he  sure  that  there  would  be  intelligent  codpert^ 
lion.  He  could  exact  from  his  men  unheard  ef 
exertions,  but  owing  to  the  slow  operation  of 
the  soldier's  mind  he  could  not  exalt  him  to  thrf 
desperate  exertion  of  what  strength  remainil 
in  him  that  the  Japanese  leader  could.  DeqiiM 
his  well-known  bravery  the  heavy  Russiaif 
soldier  was  vanquished  by  his  brighter  and  mw 
asile  Japanese  adversary." 

An  interesting  and  corroborative  picture  el 
the  soldiers  of  the  Czar  is  given  in  the  report! 
of  Lieut.  Col.  Walter  S.  Schuyler,  who  was  aW 
with  the  Russian  armies:  '    ^  \ 

"Whatever  the  Russian  soldier  may  lad^ 
in  training  in  various  directions  he  certainly 
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ck  that  discipline  which  exacts 
d  tmreasoning  obedience  on  the 
Idler.  He  is  always  most  ol>servant 
itioBS  for  saluting  officers,  and  if 
lodge  from  that  alone,  the  Russian 
Dcharia  would  be  considered  most 
fid.  He  b  roost  obedient  to  his 
no  thought  of  insurbordination 
his  mind.  What  he  essentially 
iUgence.  The  Russian  army  ap- 
iprises  very  few  men  of  the  class 
Btdligent  to  make  efficient  non- 
i  officers.  Certain  men  wear  on 
er  straps  badges  of  corporal  or 
id  the  sergeant-major,  or  first 
a  company  is  usually  conspicuous 
ind  habit  of  command,  but  below 
IS  efficiency  goes,  there  is  nothing 
ivate.  This»  as  a  consequence, 
knal  responsibility  on  the  officers 
heir  duty  more  laborious  than  it 
This  effect  is  increased  enormously 
I  stupidity  of  the  soldier  in  certain 
i¥lien  one  asks  a  question  of  a 
ier,  no  matter  how  sunple  a  ques- 
be  the  name  of  the  village  or  the 
the  road  or  the  whereabouts,  per- 
cgimeiital  headouarters,  he  almost 
ifwers  either,  '1  know  not'  or  'I 
^'  He  can  tell  the  name  of  his 
ich  is  usually  the  name  of  the  town 
ty,  but  he  often  cannot  give  the 
lie  regiment,  although  he  wears  it 
of  his  own  cap.  The  effect  of  this 
time  an  order  is  given  him  to  per- 
ty  it  must  also  be  explained  as  to 
is  to  be  done.  This  results  in  a 
Iseness,  and  to  an  observer  it  ap- 
he  explanation  to  a  soldier  or  a 
INT  to  do  a  simple  thmg  consimies 
if  time  and  energy  entirely  dispro- 
the  importance  of  the  thmg  to  be 

Z.  Soloviev,  of  the  Thirty-Fourth 
I  Rifles,  who  served  in  the  Japanese 

wig  the  characteristics  of  the  Rus^ 
t  is  impossible  to  pass  without  re- 
mswcrving  obedience  with  which 
the  most  dangerous  orders — such 
tpost,  and  sentinel  duty.  If  the 
I  confidence  and  authority,  if  he 
ire  that  the  soldier  be  fed  well  and 
:  is  interested  in  his  personal  needs, 
re  that  the  company  will  not  leave 
Sp  will  not  go  back  upon  him,  but 
ird  unanimously.  As  a  general 
er  is  rather  hopeful.  If  he  is  well 
isted,  his  spirits  are  good. 
er  in  position  will  go  to  sleep  at  the 
nity.  It  was  a  frequent  occur- 
intervals  of  combat  to  hear  the 
re.  The  men  sleep  as  soundly 
rcest  cannonade  as  if  they  were  in 


I  the  slightest  possibility  for  doing 


so,  the  sharpshooter  will  boil  water  and  make 
tea  in  his  kettle.  Our  infantrymen  have  an 
abnormal  liking  for  tea,  and  they  find  means  of 
preparing  it,  even  under  fire,  somewhere  in  rear 
of  a  rock  or  in  a  hole,  and  they  always  very 
amiably  offer  some  to  the  officers,  who  must 
never  refuse,  for  it  hurts  them.  Moreover,  no 
one  and  nowhere  does  a  Russian  refuse  tea. 

"A  soldier  knows  always  how  to  take  care  of 
himself  in  difficult  times.  He  can  find  fuel  and 
bedding  in  a  trice,  and,  if  necessary,  food.  An 
officer,  as  far  as  these  comforts  are  concerned, 
can  never  get  lost  with  a  soldier. 

"At  the  same  time,  the  carelessness  of  our 
soldier  is  wonderful.  He  has  to  be  looked  after 
like  a  child.  This  was  especially  hard  in  the 
positions  during  the  night.  If  the  soldier  did 
not  fire,  he  slept.  And  it  is  not  always  safe  to 
sleep  at  a  distance  of  300  to  400  paces  from  the 
enemy. 

"At  any  rate  the  soldier  thinks  that  the  com- 
pany commander  has  to  watch  for  him  and  that 
he  does  not  need  to  bother. 

"Notwithstanding  various  unfavorable  con- 
ditions of  actual  war,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
wonder  at  the  marvelous  esprit  reigning  among 
the  troops  after  the  retreat  from  Liaoyang. 
There  was  not  even  a  shadow  of  the  impression 
which  ought  to  pervade  a  'defeated '  army. 

"The  retreat  was  made  calmly,  without  haste 
and  anxiety.  When  crossing  the  Liao  River, 
the  infantrymen  began  such  a  romping,  push- 
ing each  other  into  the  water,  and  splashing, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  believe  that  the  regiment 
was  under  fire  the  day  before  and  lost  during 
the  preceding  days  about  half  of  its  contingent. 

"In  bivouac  the  singers  assembled,  not  by 
order  of  the  officers,  but  by  their  own  initiative. 
The  regiment  lived  its  ordinary  everyday  life, 
taking  advantage  of  the  interval  between  fight- 
ing to  rest  and  recuperate.  1  cannot  pass  on 
without  mentioning  the  especially  lofty  spirit 
of  the  Siberian  regiments.  The  Siberians  pre^ 
sent  a  splendid  warlike  personnel,  and  earned  an 
excellent  reputation  in  the  Far  East.  They 
have  well  deserved  the  name  of  'Siberian 
Guards.'" 

AT  THEIR   BEST   IN    BAYONET  CHARGES 

If  the  Russian  soldier  lacks  adaptability,  he 
loves  force.  The  Russian  believes  in  the  bay- 
onet. In  Manchuria  it  was  a  permanent  part 
of  the  gun,  for  the  Russian  soldier  carried  no 
bayonet  scabbard.  Captain  Soloviev  in  dis- 
cussing it  says: 

"Let  us  now  take  another  phase  of  infantry 
battle,  the  most  decisive  of  all,  for  which  prep- 
arations are  made  not  only  for  several  hours 
but  several  days,  and  the  result  of  which  gives 
always  a  decided  and  final  preponderance  to 
one  side  or  the  other.  1  mean  the  bayonet 
charge. 

"As  a  participant  in  bayonet  charges,  1  had 
occasion  to  see  how  the  bayonet  in  a  few  short 
moments  took  trenches,  against  which  thousands 
of  bullets  were  fired  in  vain  for  three  entire 
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days.  I  have  seen  the  condition  of  mind  of  the 
victorious  soldier,  noted  his  elation  after  a 
bayonet  attack,  and  how  decisive  and  relentless 
is  the  struggle  from  which  emerge  only  the  liv- 
ing victors  and  the  dead  vanquished.  There  is 
no  middle  path. 

"Study  the  fighting  records  of  the  present 
war  and  you  will  see  that  almost  every  regiment 
has  fought  with  the  bayonet  and  that  the  regi- 
ments who  were  in  the  theatre  of  war  from  the 
beginning  of  the  military  operations  have  several 
times  made  and  received  bayonet  attacks.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  on  September  29th  and 
on  Oc^tober  ist  and  3d,  a  bayonet  fight  was 
raging  along  the  entire  front  of  our  enemy.  En- 
tire corps  fought  with  the  bayonet.  Such  facts 
cannot  be  disputed. 

"The  Japanese  attacked  our  regiment  at 
Liaoyang  several  times  on  August  17th  and 
18th.  It  is  true  that  they  suffered  great  losses 
from  our  fire,  especially  when  they  advanced  in 
column  formation.  Their  companies  and  bat- 
talions literally  melted  away,  leaving  whole 
heaps  of  dead  behind.  Several  times,  after 
having  approached  us  to  a  distance  of  some  300 
to  400  paces,  the  Japanese  turned  back  in 
disorder.  But  on  the  other  hand,  in  that  same 
battle  they  more  than  once  went  so  far  as  to 
charge  with  the  bayonet,  and  fierce  hand-to- 
hand  fights  ensued. 

"  If  our  soldier  were  not  taught  to  look  upon 
the  bayonet  as  a  final  and  inevitable  recourse 
in  each  battle,  he  would  probably  abandon  his 
position  and  not  attempt  to  repulse  the  enemy 
with  the  bayonet. 

THEIR    POOR    EQUIPMENT 

The  equipment  of  the  Russian  soldier  added 
much  to  his  diificulties  in  Manchuria;  for  ex- 
ample: 

"  The  condition  of  the  clothing,  foot-wear,  and 
equipment  had  no  less  influence  upon  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  march  and  combat. 

"  Ihe  soldier's  gray  overcoat  is  the  heaviest 
article  of  clothing.  Sufficiently  warm  to  pro- 
tect the  men  from  cold,  in  summer  it  is  too 
heavy,  and  especially  after  a  rain  it  is  a  great 
burden.  But  as  there  are  no  waterproof  capes 
in  the  soldier's  uniform  some  of  the  units  did 
not  part  with  their  overcoats  even  with  the 
advent  of  hot  weather,  and  the  soldiers  were 
obliprd  to  carry  that  burden. 

"ihe  foot-wear  consists  <^f  heavy  and  easily 
torn  b<»ois.  which  were  absolutely  impossible 
in  summer  and  in  the  mountains. 

"On  a«.\(iiint  of  the  ditliculties  of  the  cam- 
paign in  the  Far  Mast,  these  boots,  without  ex- 
a^'^tration.  may  hv  said  to  have  been  trans- 
fornud  intt»  heavy  leaden  weights.  In  walking 
o\er  the  slippery  hills  the  soles  slid  and  the  feet 
slipped  in  ditferent  directions.  Instead  of  two 
steps  one  had  to  make  three.  .Moreover,  they 
are  airpnvjf  and  the  foot  was  covered  with  per- 
spiration, and  a  soldier's  wet  hoot  is  hard  to  dry. 

"However,  bonie  organizations  left  the  over- 
coat in  the  storehouses,  preferring  to  get  wet 


through,  and  even  to  freeze,  to  carrying  2 
such  a  burden,  and  the  boots  were  replace 
low,  leather  sandals.  But  no  one  has  er 
vored  to  replace  the  biggest  burden,  the  g 
est  obstacle  to  free  movements  of  the  soldi< 
battle  and  on  the  march — ^we  mean  the 
wieldy  clot hing  bag  of  their  equipment . 

"These  clothing  bags  tie  the  soldier  d 
they  cut  and  hurt  his  shoulders;  they  ch 
position  on  the  march  and  knock  against 
legs  on  the  run,  often  throwing  the  men  d 
during  the  ascent  and  descent  of  hills  they 
the  men  back;  when  lyin^  down  the  sc 
must  manipulate  his  clothmg  bag,  which 
pedes  him  from  finding  an  easy  position;  ^ 
rising  he  has  to  gather  up  ana  refasten 
clothing  bag,  which  has  turned  to  one 
when  he  creeps  it  drags  on  the  ground  «i 
caught  by  objects  on  the  road. 

"The  disadvantages  and  inadeqoAtCM 
our  equipment  were  amply  demonstrated! 
late  war.  When  ascendmg  the  hfll^  fi 
lightly  dressed  and  equipped  officer  Ml^l 
midway  up,  that  his  breath  was  going  f^p^ 
dark  rings  danced  before  his  eyes  Iniii 
strain  and  heat,  while  his  muscles  were  tie 
ing  like  overstrung  wires.  The  heavily.  1 
soldier  could  hardly  push  one  foot  in  front  o 
other,  and  went  on  automatically,  until  h< 
down  exhausted,  notwithstanding  the  whis 
of  bullets  and  the  exhortations  of  his  officei 

"More  than  one  soldier  fell  during  such 
ments,  struck  down  by  the  heat,  with  a  bl 
ened  tongue  and  upturned  eyes.  And 
could  this  have  been  helped?  The  last  drc 
water  has  been  drained  long  ago  and  the  b: 
does  not  wait.  Thus  they  were  left  to  die  u: 
the  burning  sun. 

"  During  the  Liaoyang  battles  some  of 
troops  which  had  not  yet  been  entrained  lo 
this  manner  on  marches  and  countcrmar 
more  than  half  of  their  continj^ent.  There ' 
companies  which  reached  their  destination ' 
only  15  men." 

The  Russian  armv  has  numbers,  courage, 
endurance.  Despfte  the  -fact  that  it 
operating  at  a  great  disadvantage,  it  is  fai 
say  that  in  Manchuria  it  was  beaten  by 
better  preparation,  quicker  intelligence, 
better  strategy  of  the  Japanese.  The  • 
ciencies  of  the  Russian  army  were  show: 
plainly  as  the  deficiencies  of  the  British  ar 
were  shown  in  South  Africa.  It  is  a  ques 
how  far  the  deficiencies  have  been  overc< 
Since  i(>o5,  new  men  have  been  in  control. 
( J  rand  Duke  Nikolas  and  General  Sukhomli 
are  reputed  go<xl  organizers  and  good  sold 
With  the  experience  gained  ten  vears  ago 
with  the  veterans  of  that  war  available  the! 
sian  armies  should  make  a  much  better  shoi 
now  in  a  country  with  which  they  are  fair 
and  near  their  base  of  supplies  than  thcv  die 
years  ago  in  Manchuria.  Yet  on  the  0 
iiand,  the  German  army  in  Germany 
harder  antagonist  than  were  the  Japaiies 
.Manchuria. 
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THE   DAYS  WORK   OF  A  SOLDIER 


A    COiMBINATION     OF    PACK     HORSE    AND     DAY    LABORER 

IN      BATTLE 


HOW   MEN     ACT 


Y  THREE  brnihcrs  are  in  the 
amiv/'  said  the  head  waiter,  "i 
hcjf  norhmg  fmm  them:  they  may 
be  dead:  but  if  ihcy  arc  living  they 
march,  march,  march  for  France. 
/-m  men  wtrnt  from  this  restaurant  to 
far  France.     That  is  the  soldier's  work, 

1 1  Napole<in  won  his  victories  be- 
'  .rand  Army  could  outmarch  the  cn- 
li    is    the   same    to-day.    War    never 
I  i^jt   weapons  are  new.      Yet  it  is 
but  the  men  who  handle  them, 

(same  m  limes  of  peace.     I  served 

irrriv        U  .- ni3r<-hed.      As  SOOtt 

ifi  to  march.     At 

.  ^,,.    ,,,;,.    but  each  day  the 

Soon  it  was  nothing  for  us  to 

- 1  ;f^  ri.-v  njorning  and  march 

I  in  the  forcntjon.     In 

n<ruvres  we  marched 

j7  to  )i  miles)  a  day 

ion.     Our  crack  regi- 

11. in  that;    oh.  much 

.,^  .,^  ^. A jvi  carried  our  full 

knapsack,  ammunition    and    all — 


about  fifty-five  pounds.  Besides,  we  carried 
wood  for  our  fires.  That  was  quite  a  different 
mailer  from  a  saunter  for  pleasure  without  a 
burden. 

"  1  n  passing  through  a  town  we  closed  up  our 
ranks,  got  in  step  and  the  band  played,  in  the 
count rv  we  marched  at  ease,  not  trying  to  keep 
step,  carrying  our  guns  as  we  wished,  on  either 
shoulder  or  by  the  strap.  We  unbuttoned  our 
collars.  We  chatted  and  joked,  for  the  Krench- 
man  is  light  hearted.  The  oflkers  fralcrnired 
with  us,  for  in  Trance  all  are  equal.  I  have  seen 
our  lieutenant  take  the  knapsacks  of  two  men 
at  once  who  were  showing  signs  of  falling  out 
from  exhaustion,  and  carry^  them  for  five  hun- 
dred yards,  at  the  same  time  encouraging  the 
men  to  brace  up. 

"We  sang  a  great  deal,  the  officers  joining  us, 
Wesang*'Panpan  TArbi,"  *'Samhreet  Meusc/* 
which  is  a  tine  march  that  our  fathers  sang  in 
the  dark  da>  s  of  1870.  Also  we  sang,  *'As-tu 
vu  la  casquette  do  p^re  Bugcaud"''*  That  was 
about  a  general  who  lust  his  helmet  in  a  fight 
with  the  .Arabs.  And  we  sang,  **J'ai  perdu  la 
clef  de' fa'  de  ma  clarinet te.'*  That  was  just  a 
jingle  of  nonsense— -'*  1  have  lost  the  *fa '  key  to 
mv  clarinette.'*     Then  the  next  time  it  would 


To  this  the>' 
marching  in  dead  ear 
for  although  the  rcti 
to  Paris  and  the 
sequent  advance 
have  seemed  slow  on  I  hi 
map  there  was  manv  i 
French  regiment  dmn$ 
twenty  and  iwenty-fuf 
miles  a  day  in  full  march- 
ing order  and  fighting  in 
between  whiles. 

This  means  that  even 
man  turns  himself  into^ 
pack  animal.     Every  in- 
fantryman is  loaded  with 
fifty  or  sixty  pounds  of 
kit,   including   his  n^ 
intrenching    tool,   extra 
clothes,   cooking  equip- 
ment, etc.       A  healthy 
man  unincumbered  can 
walk  four  miles  an  hour 
It  is  a  good  gait,       Bti! 
a  soldier  loaded 
third  his  own  weiiL 
^    moving  in   large 
does  very  well  if  b 
ages  two  and  a  half  miles  an  hour.     V 
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of  the  work  pcr- 
fonned  by  troops  in 
war.  The  success  of 
every  operation  de- 
ponds  upon  the  un- 
failinc  execution  of 
marches/' 

Other  nations  im- 
press this  precept 
upon  their  soldiers, 
though  nonc»  per- 
haps, so  zcalouslv  as 
France,  r he  endless 
practice  marchmg  is 
iot  mereiy  to  be  able 
Logel  over  the  ground 
hut  a  bo  to  develop 
powers  of  endurance 
that  will  be  needed 
in  battle.    The  larger 


only  wide  enough  to  give  him  room  to  use  his 
gun. 

An  infantry  soldier  when  not  actually  under 
fire  is  a  cross  between  a  pack  animal  and  a  day 
laborer.  And  the  citizen  soldiers  of  France  and 
Germany  have  had  to  work  hard  to  become 
proficient  in  marching,  tn  trenching,  and  in 
hghting  and  all  the  things  which  must  be  done 
to  keep  efficient. 

Every  able-bodied  German  is  potentially  or 
actually  a  soldier,  and  yet.  except  for  the  offi- 
cers, there  are  no  professional  soldiers  in  the 
whole  giant  military  empire.  We  speak  loosely 
of  Germany's  immense  army  standing,  yet  Ger- 
many's permanent  fighting  force  is  a  negligible 
quantity.  The  German  army  is  constantly 
changing  in  personnel  and  is  permanent  only  in 
that  it  is  constantly  renewed  and  is  built  up 
about  a  permanent  equipment  and  under  per- 
manent officers.     The  German    armv   is    the 
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*^^rch  the  slower  their 
jmsiances,  when  no 
IS,  twelve  to  fifteen 
V  *5  work. 

not  marching  he  is 

iir  (Zivil  War  it  has 

'"^tom  for  armies 

I  hey  occupy  in 

..  ..le  positions  are 

time,     In  the  125- 

.  ;.*   Paris,  it  is  a  fair 

were  many  men  in  I  he 

f  vr,..r,.i  I  waking  hour, 

r    hre,   without 

i  literallv  hun- 

^  V  both  armies 

^.cr>' where  that 
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.  ...an  to  stand  in  and 


German     nation     in 

arms. 

In  the  training,  the 
new  recruit,  whatever 
his  station  in  life,  is 
at  first  given  menial 
tasks.  His  first  mili- 
tary duties  may  be 
the  chores  of  boot- 
black or  scullion.  He 
is  learning  his  first 
lessons  in  discipline — 
the  primary  principle 
of  the  whole  great 
system. 

He  is  then  taught 
how  to  stand.  There 
is  just  one  right  way 
to  stand,  and  the  re- 


cnjtt  must  master  that 
U  if  lakei  a  wa?k.  If 
he  ha%  groi^n  a  bit  one- 
sided from  working  at 
a  di?vk.  io  much  the 
worse  for  him.  Then 
h€  is  tju^t  how  ro 
til  pre- 
ncrism 
r  from 
nusclos 
,   lo  the 
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At   length  he  is   in- 
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THE    FIELD    FORGE 


purpose. 

down  to 

treaiiured 

the  per- 


sistent tendency  to- 
ward the  close  forma- 
tion in  an  advance. 
The  goose-step  is  to- 
day used  as  a  sort  of 
salute;  when  a  group 
of  soldiers  pass  an  offi- 
cer they  immediately 
fall  into  this  unnatural 
and  by  no  means  easy 
gait.  It  is  also  per- 
petuated because  of  its 
practical  value  as  an 
exercise  for  strengthen- 
ing the  muscles  of  the 
leg. 

The  rcgu  la  r  i  n  fan  t  ry- 
man  in  the  German  ar- 
my receives  the  munifi- 
cent salary  of  5 J  cents 
a  day*  His  uniform 
and  accoutrements  are 
furnished  by  his  Gov- 
ernment, but  he  has 
to  supply  his  own  luxu- 
ries—his tobacco,  ex- 
tra food,  shaving  ma- 
terials, and  shoe  polish.  - 
Every  four  days  he  is 
given  a  large  loaf  of 
coarse  black  bread 
which  is  seldom  eaten 
until  the  soldier  learns 
to  observe  the  pangs  of  keen  hunger  Every 
morning  he  is  given  a  cup  of  black  cofTee  and  a 
roll;  butter  and  sugar  he  must  provide  for 
himself*     At  noon  he  receives  meat  and  veget- 
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HOW  SOLDIERS   ARF.   FliD 
MAMOIMOOUl  I'LAifeS  lltPW  A  rittn  *'lllJTI,tR*S  PaNTKV";  UNLOAOING  fOOD  SU»*PL|lbS;  ANU  A  roKTAitfi 
CAMr  KITCIIGM.       Tlin  COMMtSSARlAT  IS  OF  FlUST  IMPORIANCE  IN    IHE  EFFICIENCY  OF   rR«>OI'5  IN  TMF   FltLlI, 
AND  THH  %W%K  1^  NOTftWOHTin  FOK  THE  IMPMOVtAtENf  OVER  THE  PA&T  IN  TtllS  BRANCH  OF  MILITARY  Of  eft- 

ArroNis.  maof  po^^ible  largely  ry  tke  u&e  of  motors 


THE   DAY'S  WORK  OF  A   SOLDIER 


I 


that  are  likewise  incidents  of  prolonged  camp 
itfe.  Tli«  ni  r  '  :  intrenching,  picket  duty. 
RionofoiiotJ  omfort,  and  uncfeanliness, 

make  up  mucn  oi  ihc  day's  work  of  a  soldier. 
The  occasional  excitement  of  battle  and  the 
kfiowicdgc  thai  he  is  part  of  the  most  interest- 
iti^  game  for  the  highest  stakes  in  the  world— 
this  ami  the  good  comradeship,  make  up  for  the 
othenfc'isc  squalid  existence.  The  gnm  reali- 
ties of  every  day  sol- 
diering are  chiedv 
iLird  work  and  dis- 
ciMiifort.  The  part 
that  flares  up  in  the 
headlines  are  the  ex- 
ceptional days  to 
which  all  the  toil  and 
a  rat  ions  are  ded- 
ed. 

Even  when  this  fmal 
tcsi  comes  the  demean- 
or af  soldiers  m  battle 
ts  astonishly  simple. 
In  the  words  of  one 
who  hat  been  many 
times  under  fire: 

**He  who  expects  to 
1KV  sonneihing  out  of 
the  ordinary,  some- 
ihinf  berok.  on  his  face 
at  these  decisive  mo- 
mcfits*  something  pic- 
tiUTi4|tie  :kiui  dramatic, 
is  great  Iv  mistaken 
The  soldier  remains 
tllHfllHBd'  n 


The  principal  characteristics  of  modern  battle 
fields  is  the  invisibility  of  the  enemy. 

**When  I  went  into  battle  for  the  first  time,  I 
could  determine  the  direction  and  posh  ion  of  the 
enemy  only  by  the  whistling  of  the  bullets, 
although  I  waswitbmycompanyondcr shrapnel 
and  fierce  rifle  fire.  When  I  reached  the  crest 
of  the  hill.  1  began  to  scan  the  horizon  to  see 
whence  that  hail  of  fire  was  showered  upon  us, 

"I  looked  m  vain 
for  traces  of  trenches 
or  fortifications  and 
expected  to  sec  some- 
l^ody.  I  saw  nothing 
and  nobody,  I  was 
told  but  one  thing 
before  I  he  ba  It  le :  'Oc  - 
copy  the  hill  to  the 
righi/ 

*' Scanning  the  lo- 
cality I  saw  at  a  dis- 
tance, 1.750  )'ards,  a 
long  wavy  range  on 
which  it  seemed  that 
there  was  not  a  soul 
and  yet  it  was  from 
that  point  that  the 
bullets  were  flying. 
We  determined  the 
approximate  range  of 
that  hill  and  opened 
fire  against  it. 

"This  invisibility 
brings  about  a  sense 
of  insecurity  and  ir* 
resolution*  It  often 
happened  that  a  man 
passed  several  days 
on  a  position  and  was 
put  bars  de  conihat 
without  having  seen 
the  enemy. 

"Another  peculiar- 
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reaiJiiiig  two  weeks,  im- 
poses J  leirible  tension  on 
ihf  rrmrf.  and  *icls  ex- 
ha  rpon  the  physi- 

cal a  of  the  men. 

A  grc^i  supply  of  moral 
and  ph>si<at  !>irength  is 
needed  to  stand  for  sev- 
cnl  days  uninterruptedly 
iditions  uf  life  in 
Ihc  conditions 
•  are  such  that 

;  re,  drink,  eat. 
4i^p*  ^^d  dtc  without 
taKmifig  one  minute's 
rest,  by  day  under  fire. 
^od  hv  nteht  under  the 
DC*  ^  I  in  of  expect- 

lAf  1  attack  at  any 

wii  '    utter   dark- 

mr  is.  not  being 

jblc  t«^  li^Ul  even  a  cigar- 
ette without  drawing  a 
tLiil  uf  bulJet>  at  each 
fUsh  of  the  match 

'*Add  to  this  constant 
lossd  in  wounded  and 
killed.  The  ba^e  of  the 
hill  m  s  few  hours  after 
it'  f  the  pos* 

itit-  Aiih  fresh 

bftrud  ii»auiui&  and  their 


THE    REMAINS   OF    A   GUN    TURRET   AT    LIEGE 


SOUIIEItS   aURNlNG  CUTTAGES   TO  CLEAR    IJiK    PATH    FOR   THE   GUNS  AT  ANTWEM 


f  grows  with  every  day  that  the  cam- 
ontinues. 

is  diifflcyU  to  depict  in  words  the  im- 
%  made  upon  an  inexperienced  man  by 
The  first  projeclile  bursting  alongside 
irst  bullet  hurtling  past  awakens  such 
feelings  and  impressions, 
dern   ritle   firt-   produces   a   strong   im- 


riiutuirniphed  hy  jAmrt  F    >,  ArthOmii 

STANDING   UP   TO  CHARGE*'    AND  — 
KUNGAillAN    HUSSARS  ADVANCING 

pression:  the  air  seums  lo  be  literally  ftllcd 
with  bullets;  their  plaintive  whistling  pervaiics 
the  atmosphere  like  a  continuous  moan,  above. 
below»  and  everywhere, 

"  As  soon  as  the  first  shot  is  heard,  the  soldiers 
grow  serious;  jokes  and  conversation  cease. 
At  the  given  order  all  march  bravely  as  during 
manreuvrcs. 

*  The  courage  and  calmness  with  which  the 
soldiers  go  into  battle  produce  a  strong  ti»- 
pression. 

"The   infantry  soon   grows   accustomed   lo 


THE   POM 

CEMIAN  CAVAtRY  CHARGE  AT  MAN<£UVRES 

ire,  but  the  artillery  fire,  especialiy  the 
"•^-^"cca  decided  impressfon.  It  seems 
us  IS  not  due  so  much  to  the  lossts 
,.«  ^'K  urlillcry  as  to  the  ear-splittlng  noise 
ced  by  the  ex  plosion  of  the  projectiles. 
Meet  i%  produced  onfy  on  the  ear,  but  it  is 
The  shells  have  a  specially  powerful 
the  incxpenenced.  and  the  shrapnel 
unaccustomed  to  battle.  The 
iiers  throw  themselves  face  down- 
ch  bursting  of  a  shell  Thus  the  in- 
»iJ4tfft;rs  most  from  rifle  fire,  pays 


least  attention  to  it;  the  artillery  men,  on  the 
contrary,  are  much  impressed  by  rifle  fire.  This 
may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  men  are 
accustomed  to  their  own  arm.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  whistling  of  the  bullets  also  produces 
an  impression  upon  a  battery,  because  it  notifies 
the  arifllerymen  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy 
and  consequently  of  danger/' 
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Even  when  he  Is  hit  the 
soldier  is  apt  to  take  it  as 
other  men  lake  the  lesser 
misturiunes  of  other  bus- 
inesses. An  officer  whose 
cheek  was  torn  off  by  a 
fragment  of  a  shell  re- 
TTiarked,  ** Thank  God  1 
don't  feel  as  bad  as  1  look." 
An  Irishman  received  a 
flesh  wound.  "Ah,  the 
brutes  have  hit  me."  he 
said.  "Here's  wan  back  at 
thim."  Almost  as  he  fired 
he  received  a  second  wound. 
"Well,  if  ihey  haven't  dune 
it  again/'  Then  a  third  bul- 
let struck  him.  "That*s 
number  three.  The  black- 
gyards  might  lave  a  party 
alone  after  they've  hit  him 
wance,  HI  teach  ihim  bet- 
ter manners/'  Thereupon 
he  emptied  his  pouch  at  the 
enem>  before  his  wounds 
got  the  mastery. 

How  to  march,  how  to 
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INVALIDED  HOME 


intrench,  how  to  live  in 
camp  without  getting  sick, 
how  10  fight  in  open  order, 
how  to  spend  a  week  in  it 
trenches  under  shrapn 
fire — these  things  are  a  no 
mat  part  of  the  soldiei^ 
day's  work  in  war  lime. 
The  pomp  and  glory 
war  are  left  behind  as  pca^ 
fades — these  are  phanton 
of  the  parade  ground.  Fie 
service  in  real  war  has*  in- 
deed, its  lighter  side,  but  at 
best  it  is  a  composite  of 
grime,  harsh  exertion,  ex- 
posure, discomfort,  and  ex- 
treme danger.  At  I  he 
worst  It  is  a  nightmare  of 
horrors — sickness  and  an- 
guish of  spirit,  wounds  and 
death.  Most  of  the  men 
who  have  painted  the 
glory  of  war  have  been 
sta\ -at-homes.  Veresh- 
chagin*  who  saw  it,  painti^ 
its  horrors. 


KITCHENER  IN  ACTION 


F  DEEDS,  EFFICIENT  AND  SILENT— HIS  DISLIKE  OF  RED  TAPE  AND  PERSONAL 
BLICITY — HIS    ACHIEVEMENTS    IN    EGYPT,    SOUTH    AFRICA,    AND   INDIA 


TCHENER  of  Khartoum,  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  of  Great  Britain,  does 
things  that  other  men  have  talked  of 
doin^.  This  explains  why,  in  all 
his  sixty-four  years,  he  has  had  but 
tions.  The  first  was  in  1888,  when  a 
mullet  sent  him  home  from  the  Soudan 
erate.  The  second  vacation  was  in 
m  his  horse  shied  against  the  side  of  a 
India  and  broke  its  rider's  leg.  With 
reptions  Kitchener  of  Khartoum  has 
lusy  that  he  could  not  even  spare  time 
om  in  as  a  member  of  the  House  of 
itil  thirteen  years  after  he  had  been 
the  peerage.  He  managed  it  at  last 
use  he  happened  to  stop  over  in  London 
trains  while  on  other  business. 
bis  industry  has  earned  the  thanks  of 
Bt,  accompanied  by  more  practical 
IS  of  gratitude  in  the  form  of  a  grant 
BO  on  the  first  occasion  and  of  $250,000 
aoond.  Between  whiles  he  has  had 
■poo  him  pretty  much  all  the  honors 
BOttI  of  his  king.  Every  fresh  recog- 
\h  worth  has  been  accompanied  by 
HioB  that  if  he  hurried  he  could  catch 
steamer  to  some  place  or  other  where 
isk  awaited  him.  Kitchener  always 
he  steamer,  finished  the  job  to  the 
Afaction  <rf  everybody,  and  hurried 
e  Best. 

1  his  life  Kitchener  was  associated  with 
,  That  was  when  he  made  his  first 
to  save  France  from  German  arms. 
t  mm  st31  a  student  at  Woolwich, 
I  mKtary  college,  the  Franco-Prussian 
■L  iCitcheiier  enlisted  in  the  Army 
ifac;  commanded  by  General  Chanzy 
le  nditarv  writers  maintain,  was  the 
who  ooold  have  saved  the  situation 
e  if  the  politicians  had  left  him  alone. 
( opcrience  taught  Kitchener  a  lesson 
lined  to  good  account  a  few  years 
^irtcD  he  started  on  his  march  to 
i  ht  took  precautions  to  prevent 
m  with  hb  plans.  According  to  a 
V  vim  made  that  famous  march  with 
r»  V  anything  had  happened  to  the 
icr  it  would  have  taken  the  War 
end  yean  to  find  the  Egyptian  army, 
nvs  have  changed  since  1870,  and 
r  has  changed  with  them,  as  the  result 
eoond   German   invasion   of   France 

at  Horatio  Herbert  Kitchener  has 
has  been  by  his  own  effort.  He  started 
thout  the  aid  of  position  or  influence. 


The  son  of  a  retired  army  officer  in  comfortable 
circumstances,  he  managed  to  scramble  into 
Woolwich  by  a  very  narrow  margin,  according 
to  F.  E.  Kitchener,  a  cousin  who  claims  to  have 
had  something  to  do  with  his  education.  He 
did  not  stand  very  high  in  the  list,  but  con- 
trived to  obtain  a  commission  in  the  Royal 
Engineers,  where  he  attracted  no  notice.  He 
secured  his  first  appointment,  which  happened 
to  be  on  the  archaeological  survey  of  Palestine, 
because  he  knew  how  to  take  photographs. 

This  assignment  brought  Kitchener  into 
contact  with  native  soldiers,  gave  him  an 
insipht  into  Oriental  character  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  the  difficult  Arabic  language, 
all  of  which  was  to  be  of  practical  help  in 
enabling  him  to  add  more  than  a  million  square 
miles  of  territory  to  the  British  Empire  less 
than  twenty  years  thereafter. 

His  knowledge  of  Arabic  led  to  the  inclusion 
of  Kitchener  in  the  small  group  of  British 
officers  to  whom  were  assigned  the  task  of 
reorganizing  the  Egyptian  army  in  1882,  then 
an  army  only  in  name.  From  second  in  com- 
mand of  a  regiment  he  rose  in  a  few  months  to 
the  command  of  the  cavalry.  By  1884  he 
began  to  be  mentioned  in  dispatches.  In  the 
same  year  he  commenced  his  large  collection  of 
medals  and  titles.  By  1888  he  was  adjutant 
general;  two  years  later  he  was  sirdar. 

Having  made  his  own  way  without  the  aid 
of  influence,  Kitchener  has  always  been  noted 
for  being  absolutely  impervious  to  such  con- 
siderations. When  he  was  preparing  for  his 
expedition  to  Khartoum  he  was  fairly  over- 
whelmed with  applications  from  officers  who 
wanted  to  go  along.  They  brought  all  sorts 
of  influence  to  bear  from  all  sorts  of  people. 
One  candidate,  the  scion  of  a  distinguished 
house,  arrived  in  Cairo  with  a  letter  from  no 
less  a  personage  than  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
which  was  in  effect  a  command  to  employ  the 
bearer  in  the  forthcoming  expedition.  Nat- 
urally the  gentleman  regarded  his  position  as 
assured  and  made  all  preparations  to  go  with 
the  sirdar.  But  after  waiting  around  Cairo 
for  several  weeks  without  hearing  one  word 
about  his  expected  berth  he  reached  the  re- 
luctant conclusion  that  Kitchener  preferred 
to  make  his  own  appointments  and  returned  to 
London  accordingly. 

Kitchener  has  never  brooked  interference 
with  his  choice  of  subordinates.  An  indis- 
pensable attribute  of  greatness  is  the  ability 
to  choose  the  right  man  for  a  given  task. 
Kitchener  is  sure  of  himself  in  this  particular, 
as  in  others.     He  selects  \\\s  o>xtv  ^\<\ts,  \tws\s 
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them  implicitly,  and  is  trusted  and  obeyed 
in  return.  Indeed,  the  man  who  doesn't  obey 
does  not  stay  around  Kitchener  very  long. 
Failure  for  any  reason  whatsoever  is  something 
Kitchener  never  excuses.  On  the  Khartoum 
Expedition  an  officer  ordered  to  execute  a  cer- 
tain noovement  pleaded  that  he  was  suffering 
from  sunstroke. 

"What  does  he  mean  by  having  sunstroke?" 
demanded  the  sirdar.  "Send  him  back  to 
Cairo  at  once." 

Instead,  the  chief  of  staff,  who  happened  to 
be  a  friend  of  the  delinquent,  sent  him  a  message 
telling  him  he  was  not  sunstruck  at  all,  and 
that,  anyway,  the  healthiest  thing  for  him  to 
do  was  to  execute  his  orders  at  once.  The  ad- 
vice was  followed. 

The  Angk>-Egyptian  Soudan  is  a  region 
in  Africa  that  extends  from  north  to  south 
about  1,200  miles  in  a  direct  line,  and  east 
to  west  about  1,000  miles.  In  1881  came 
the  Mahdi,  a  half  cracked  fanatic  claiming 
to  be  the  expected  Mohammedan  messiah, 
who  overran  the  country.  Seventy  per  cent, 
of  the  population  perished  by  war,  disease,  or 
starvation,  and  the  country  relapsed  into 
desert.  The  Mahdist  hordes  were  a  constant 
menace  to  Egypt.  Others  had  tried  to  recon- 
quer the  Soudan  but  had  been  defeated  by  the 
Dervishes  and  the  desert,  a  combination  that 
seemed  invincible. 

Kitchener  believed  he  could  drive  away  the 
barbarians  and  bring  peace  and  security  to 
Egypt  and  the  Soudan.  As  he  had  not  then 
had  an  opportunity  of  showing  what  he  could  do 
the  Government  doled  out  money  with  a  nig- 
gardly hand.  By  skimping  and  scheming  and 
requiring  every  one  of  his  small  staff  to  do 
three  men's  work  Kitchener  contrived  at  last, 
without  the  concurrence,  or  even  the  knowledge, 
of  London  to  prepare  for  the  great  expedition. 
The  material  included  Maxim  quick-finng  guns, 
then  untried  in  war.  London  was  not  alone  in 
its  ignorance  of  impending  events.  The  com- 
manders of  the  units  scattered  from  Cairo  to 
Kassala  only  knew,  and  were  only  allowed  to 
know,  what  they  saw  at  the  extremity  of  their 
sun-baked  noses.  They  did  as  they  were 
ordered.  When  the  movement  began  they 
found  this  was  all  they  had  time  to  do. 

But  Kitchener  knew  all  about  everything. 
To  quote  an  anonymous  "Staff  Officer,"  who 
accompanied  the  expedition: 

"Kitchener  is  one  of  the  hardest  and  most 
accurate  thinkers  I  can  name.  He  is  always 
thinking;  not  meandering  aimlessly  through  a 
wilderness  of  casual  imaginings,  but  thinking 
up  and  down  and  round  and  through  his  sub- 
ject, planning  every  move,  forsoeing  every 
counter  move,  registering  every  want,  forest^ali- 
ing  every  demand,  so  that  when  he  conducts 
a  campaign  with  that  unerring  certaintv  that 
seems  to  recall  the  onward  march  of  oestiny 
luck  has  had  very  little  to  do  with  that  affair, 
for  Kitchener  has  arranged  that  everything 
shall  happen  as  it  does  happen." 


The  same  Staff  Officer  adds  that  Kitchener 
was  the  onl}^  British  general  who  ever  tried  to 
wage  war  without  orders,  forms,  or  papers  of 
any  kind.  "  Kitchener's  office  stationery  con- 
sisted of  a  sheaf  of  telegraph  forms  which  he 
carried  in  his  helmet  and  a  pencil  which  he 
carried  in  his  pocket.  He  seldom  read  an 
official  letter  and  never  wrote  one." 

Kitchener's  genius  for  organizing  so  carefully 
that  failure  is  impossible  was  strikinjly  mani- 
fested in  his  campaign  against  the  Uervishib. 
Between  Wady  Haifa,  the  end  of  navigation 
on  the  Nile,  and  Omdurman,  the  capital  of  the 
Dervishes,  stretched  four  hundred  miles  of 
trackless,  tropical  desert.  Without  adequate 
transportation  an  expedition  against  those 
savage  fanatics  would  have  been  madness,  as 
the  British  and  Egyptians  had  already  learned 
at  bitter  cost.  Cataracts  in  the  Nile  inter- 
rupted navigation.  Camels  might  do  for  the 
meager  stock  of  Arab  traders,  but  not  for  aa 
army  in  time  of  war.  A  railroad  across  the 
desert  had  been  suggested  but  never  sericNisIy 
considered  because  the  undertaking  seemol  too 
formidable. 

Kitchener  realized  that  without  a  railroad 
he  could  do  nothing.  When  he  announced 
that  he  would  build  the  road  everybody  con- 
cerned, and  a  good  many  who  were  not,  showed 
him  how  utterly  impossible  it  would  be  to  bu3d 
a  railroad  across  the  desert,  or  to  operate  it  if 
it  was  built,  because  it  takes  water  to  run  loco- 
motives, and  deserts  are  chiefly  distinguished 
for  their  lack  of  water.  Kitchener  sdected  as 
his  chief  engineer  a  young  lieutenant,  a  French 
Canadian  named  Girouard,  who  had  been  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  and  told  him  to  go  ahead.  The  rails 
were  laid  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  to  three  miles  a 
day,  a  well-boring  detachment  found  water  at 
the  third  attempt  and  thereafter  provided  an 
adequate  supply  wherever  it  was  needed,  some 
old  scrap  heaps  were  cobbled  up  for  locomo- 
tives, since  the  funds  available  did  not  permit 
the  purchase  of  enough  new  engines,  and  m  just 
eighteen  months  344  miles  of  military  railroad 
were  in  operation.  Atbara  and  Omdurman 
were  fought,  the  untried  Maxims  justified  the 
faith  of  the  sirdar,  and  Mahdiism  was  destroyed. 

Kitchener's  first  act  after  entering  Khar- 
toum, where  the  garrison  and  its  commander. 
Gordon,  had  been  massacred  by  the  Dervishes, 
was  to  hold  a  memorial  servic;e  for  Gordon. 
His  next  was  to  send  a  message  to  England  ask- 
ing for  funds  to  found  Gordon  Memorial  Col- 
lege at  Khartoum  to  educate  the  natives. 

"A  responsible  task  is  henceforth  laid  upon 
us,"  said  he.  "Those  who  have  conquered 
are  now  called  upon  to  civilize." 

The  response  was  instant  and  generous. 
The  college  was  built  and  is  now' fUHirishing. 
Kitchener  began  the  work  of  reconstruction 
which  was  carried  on  by  others  after  he  left. 
The  transformation  is  best  described  in  his 
own  official  report  on  a  visit  to  the  Soudan  in 
1913: 
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hen  we  conquered  the  Soudan  hardly  a 

inhabitant  had  any  money,  and,  with 
ception  of  the  fighting  men,  the  whoje 
ition  was  practically  starving.  Nothing, 
ic,  strikes  one  more  in  revisiting  the  Sou- 
Hday  than  the  ^eat  increase  which  has 

pUce  in  the  mdividual  prosperity  of 
labitants.  This  increase  of  prosperity, 
has  resulted  from  careful  administration, 
en  so  equally  divided  through  the  entire 
ition  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  there 

hardly  a  poor  man  in  the  Soudan.  Un- 
ie  Egyptian  fellah  the  Soudanese  cul- 
'  is  not  bound  down  by  debts  and  has  not, 
Mre,  to  struggle  to  meet  the  exorbitant 
t  of  the  usurers  who  prey  upon  this  class 
^'pt.  In  Soudan  the  benefits  of  peace 
«en  fully  reaped  by  the  cultivators,  and 
icd  facihties  of  communication  [chief  of 
was  the  railroad  built   by  Kitchener  to 

the  Dervishes]  have  brought  markets 
:o  undreamed  of  to  their  doors.  The 
pment  of  the  rich  products  of  the  country 
m  carefully  fostered  and  a  golden  harvest 
en  brought  in  which  has  remained  in  the 
y.  It  IS,  therefore,  not  surprising  that 
opie  are  contented,  happy,  and  loyal." 

HIS  HATRED  OF   RED  TAPE 

as  in  this  same  Khartoum  campaign  that 
ncr's  abhorence  of  red  tape  was  first 
sed  upon  whom  it  concerned.  A  certain 
1»  who  may  be  called  Fussyman,  insisted 
ssuing  a  daily  order  with  all  due  forms 
fononies.  So  importunate  was  he  that 
er  weariness  Kitchener  at  last  dictated 
ler.  Buoyed  up  by  a  blissful  sense  of 
ance  Fussyman  hurried  off  to  have  it 
copied,  registered,  duplicated,  sealed, 
,  and  delivered  in  the  good  old  style. 
ifhile  Kitchener  strolling  out,  accident- 
et  Broadwood,  his  cavalry  commander. 
,  Broadwood,"  exclaim^  Kitchener  in 
'test  drawl,  "will  you  kindly  take  four 
ons  and  a  couple  of  ^ns  and  push  on 
niles  to  dear  up  the  situation,  and  start 

an  hour?" 
ry  good,  sir." 

lie  cavalry  was  jingling  out  of  camp  Fussy- 
une  (Hit  of  his  tent  with  the  order  of  the 
Upon  finding  that  Broadwood's  orders 
otally  different  from  the  formal  version 
ted  to  him  by  the  commander,  Fussyman 
[iichener  up  as  hopeless, 
hener's  detestation  of  theatrical  effect 
ess  fervent  than  his  hatred  of  red  tape. 
as  indicated  at  the  battle  of  the  Atbara. 
he  En^ish  had  rushed  through  the  Der- 
nes  Kitchener  chanced  to  ride  up  and 
the  lines  reforming.     He  was   received 

frenzied  roar  of  applause.  Obviously 
dar  would  rather  have  been  anywhere 
It  then.  He  had  to  be  urged  before  he 
say  a  few  words  to  the  men,  words  which 
rofwncd  by  a  fresh  outburst  of  cheers. 

and  other  incidents  of  the  same  char- 


acter have  led  to  the  invention  of  sundry  apocry- 
phal stories  tending  to  show  Kitchener's  lack  of 
human  sympathy  and  general  aloofness.  For 
example,  it  has  been  said  that  he  never  spoke  to 
a  private  soldier  and  never  looked  at  one.  The 
simple  truth  is  that  Kitchener  lacks  the  tender 
solicitude  in  the  private  affairs  of  the  average 
man  which  the  politician  displays  just  before 
election.  Grim,  stern,  and  forbidding  he  cer- 
tainly is  when  those  characteristics  are  required, 
but  he  is  also  sympathetic  and  considerate. 

HIS   AVERSION   TO   SELF-ADVERTISING 

Aversion  to  self-advertising  has  not  been 
softened  by  the  passing  years.  When  he  was 
about  to  start  for  India  to  assume  command  of 
the  army  there  after  his  fame  had  been  in- 
creased by  his  brilliant  achievements  in  South 
Africa,  and  the  Nation  could  scarcely  find  ways 
enough  to  express  appreciafion  of  his  services. 
Kitchener  saw  to  it  that  the  newspapers  did 
not  know  when  he  was  going  to  start.  Even 
the  railroad  management  did  not  know  until 
twenty  minutes  before  train  time. 

A  representative  of  the  Paris  Temps  discov- 
ered Lord  Kitchener's  hatred  of  publicity  and, 
judging  by  what  he  said  about  his  subject,  the 
French  journalist  did  not  exactly  enjoy  the 
interview.  The  Temps's  writer  found  the  hero 
of  Khartoum  and  South  Africa  "tempera- 
mentally offensive."  His  manner  was  not 
merely  cold,  it  was^  "suffocating."  Kitchener 
"stands  in  mute  unwillingness  to  listen  or  to 
talk  when  one  has  at  last  gained  an  audience. 
He  looks  coldly  through  the  visitor,  never  at 
him." 

But  Kitchener's  distrust  of  reporters  was 
founded  upon  experience.  In  a  dispatch  from 
South  Africa  to  the  war  office  he  relieved  his 
feelings  in  these  guarded  words: 

"  1  do  not  approve  the  inclination  to  magnify 
an  unimportant  skirmish  into  a  British  victory 
that  exists  in  the  press,  and  though  1  find  it 
difficult  to  control  this,  1  do  not  encourage  it 
in  any  way." 

Kitchener  resembles  Grant  in  his  ability  to 
maintain  silence  when  he  has  nothing  to  say, 
though  he  is  talkative  enough  when  he  chooses 
to  be.  At  a  dinner  party,  for  instance,  or  in 
the  intimacy  of  his  own  room,  he  talks  freely 
and  as  fascinatingly  as  might  be  expected  of  a 
man  of  his  big  mind  and  broad  experience.  But 
he  has  neither  time  nor  taste  for  the  idle  gossip 
of  clubs.  He  belongs  to  two  clubs  only:  the 
United  Service  and  the  Junior  United  Service, 
and  he  is  rarely  seen  at  these. 

Kitchener  does  not  shine  as  a  public  speaker. 
Indeed,  he  has  never  made  a  speech  that  by 
any  possibility  could  be  avoided;  still,  there  are 
occasions  when  a  man  of  his  position  simply 
must  go  through  the  motions  of  making  a  speech. 
His  return  from  South  Africa  was  one  of  these 
occasions.  He  was  met  at  the  station  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  all  sorts  of  honors  were 
heaped  upon  him.  A  speech  he  had  to  make 
at  the  Guildhall,  therefore,  was  of  lranscev\d<L^\. 
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importance.  The  papers  made  elaborate  prep- 
ations  to  record  every  precious  word.  The 
time  came;  Kitchener  spoke  for  ten  minutes — 
and  said  nothing. 

The  only  form  of  public  utterance  in  which . 
Kitchener  is  at   home  is  the  official   report. 
These   reports   are   interesting  to  those  con- 
cerned because  he  always  has  ideas  to  express. 

With  due  respect  to  the  Temps' s  reporter, 
Kitchener  is  by  no  means  unapproachable, 
unless  it  be  to  designing  newspaper  men.  Any 
one  who  has  anything  worth  hearing  to  say 
always  finds  him  an  attentive  and  appreciative 
listener.  That  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  his  suc- 
cess. Another  is  his  tireless  energy  and  con- 
tinuous application  to  work. 

After  the  conquest  of  the  Soudan  Kitchener 
had  just  gotten  comfortably  settled  down  to 
the  constructive  work  in  which  he  has  been 
so  brilliantly  successful  when  he  was  ordered  to 
South  Africa  as  chief  of  staff  to  Lord  Roberts, 
who  was  to  assume  chief  command  in  the  Boer 
War.  There  was  no  time  to  return  to  England. 
Kitchener  met  his  chief  at  Gibraltar  and  pro- 
ceeded with  him  to  Cape  Town.  When  he 
landed  in  South  Africa  the  disorganization 
and  confusion  were  appalling.  It  devolved 
upon  him  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos  and  to 
take  the  leading  part  in  organizing  the  army 
which  Roberts  led  to  victory. 

HIS   WORK   IN   SOUTH   AFRICA 

When  Pretoria  was  occupied,  Lord  Roberts 
returned  to  England,  leaving  the  chief  command 
to  Kitchener.  The  Boers  were  still  in  the  field 
in  such  force  that  they  even  planned  a  raid  into 
Cape  Colony  and  a  dash  on  Durban.  Kitch- 
ener had  to  stifle  both  attempts,  hundreds  of 
miles  apart,  keep  the  Boers  in  check  in  the 
western  Transvaal,  strengthen  his  lines  of  com- 
munication, and  devise  an  entirely  new  scheme 
of  organization  to  cope  with  the  guerilla  tactics 
of  the  Boers.  Besides  conducting  these  com- 
plex military  operations  on  a  large  scale  over 
an  immense  territory,  he  had  also  to  deal  with 
subsidiary  questions  of  the  first  importance, 
such  as  the  care  of  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  men.  women,  and  children  in  con- 
centration camps,  the  creation  of  a  constabu- 
lary, the  administration  of  martial  law  over  an 
immense  territory,  the  intricate  problem  of 
native  labor,  the  management  of  the  railroads, 
the  return  of  the  loyalist  population  driven  out 
by  the  Boers  at  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
and  the  resumption  of  gold  mining. 

Kitchener  performed  these  herculean  labors 
with  the  same  thoroughness  that  has  char- 
acterized all  his  undertakings,  and  returned  to 
L<ind<»n  to  find  another  task  of  almost  equal 
magnitude  waiting  for  him.  This  was  the  re- 
organization of  the  Indian  army.  Rverybody 
concerned,  including  Lord  Curzon,  who  had 
earned  distinction  as  viceroy,  recognized  the 
urgent  necessity  for  reorganization.  Curzon 
himself  was  first  to  suggest  that  Kitchener  be 
assigned  to  this  work. 


The  moment  the  last  lingering  detail  of  the 
work  in  South  Africa  had  been  dispooed  of  at 
the  War  Office,  Kitchener  sailed  for  India. 
With  characteristic  thoroughness  he  made  a 
personal  inspection  of  the  entire  northeni 
frontier  and  of  the  army  posts.  Equipment 
was  out  of  date,  the  organization  was  hopeless. 
everything  was  topsy  turvy.  The  commander- 
in-chief,  though  supposed  to  be  a  member  of 
the  viceregal  council,  was  really  impotent,  b^ 
cause  there  was  a  fifth  wheel  in  the  organizatioB 
known  as  the  "military  member  of  council/' 
who  was  supposed  to  have  an  equal  voice  with 
the  commander,  but  who  really  had  everything 
to  say.  Indeed,  subordinates  in  the  War 
Office  had  the  power,  or  at  least  exercised  the 
power,  to  veto  or  modify  the  commander's  , 
requisitions,  as  Kitchener  soon  learned  to  his 
vast  amazement. 

REORGANIZING   THE    INDIAN   ARMY 

When  he  proposed  a  scheme  of  reor^niza- 
tion  that  would  transform  the  army  mto  i 
modem  fighting  machine  a  perfect  tempest  broke 
loose.  The  viceroy  himself  led  the  opposition. 
ably  seconded  by  the  military  member  of 
council,  army  officers,  and  the  press.  Kitch- 
ener was  no  more  disposed  to  brook  opposition 
now  than  he  ever  had  been.  In  a  very  few 
months  the  militar3^  member  of  council  found 
it  convenient  to  resign  and  his  office  was  abol- 
ished. Next  the  viceroy  had  to  resign.  After 
that  Kitchener  put  his  reorganization  pUn 
through  just  as  he  laid  it  out.  The  army  was 
completely  made  over,  armed  with  the  latest 
types  of  rifles  and  artillery,  an  adequate  mil- 
itary college  was  established  in  India,  and  the 
way  to  promotion  opened  to  natives,  all  in 
accordance  with  Kitchener's  expressed  theor> 
that  the  armies  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
British  Empire  exist  for  the  common  purpose 
of  maintaining  the  common  interest  by  war. 
England  now  has  cause  to  appreciate  the  wis- 
dom of  Kitchener's  course.  Without  the  thor- 
ough overhauling  at  Kitchener's  hands  the 
Indian  army  would  not  be  able  to  render  the 
service  it  is  rendering  in  France. 

India  did  not  have  to  wait  until  1914  to  ap- 
preciate Kitchener's  work.  When  he  left  the 
Peninsula,  his  task  finished  after  seven  years' 
hard  labor,  some  of  the  wealthy  natives  held  a 
meeting  to  raise  funds  for  a  monument  to  the 
great  organizer.  The  very  people  who  had  at 
first  opposed  Kitchener's  plans  with  such  ardor 
received  the  idea  with  enthusiasm.  Now  an 
equestrian  statue  of  Kitchener  adorns  Calcutta, 
and  a  replica  of  it,  made  in  part  of  shells 
picked  up  on  the  battle  field  of  Omdurman, 
stands  in  Khartoum. 

Australia,  which,  unlike  the  mother  countr>'. 
has  compulsory  military  service,  was  waiting 
for  Kitchener's  advice  on  creating  an  army.  He 
visited  the  island  continent,  made  a  careftil  in- 
vestigation, and  drew  up  a  memorandum  which 
was  accepted  with  enthusiasm  and  acted  on 
with  alacritv.    Here  are  a  few  sentences  which 
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ccm  more  or  less  pertinent  to  the  future 
eil-known  republic: 

IN    AUSTRALIA 

these  days  excellent  fighting  material 
he  greatest  zeal,  though  indispensable 
::ts,  are  not  of  themselves  sufficient  to 
;  a  force  to  take  the  field  against  thor- 
f  trained  troops  with  any  chance  of  sue- 
Success  in  any  technical  career  can  only 
lieved  after  thorough  elementary  ground- 
nd  this  is,  perhaps,  more  marked  in  the 
rythanany*other  profession.  .  .  .  The 
nd  imperative  pnnciple  of  the  enrolment 
taintenance  of  an  efficient  citizen  force  is 
he  nation  as  a  whole  should  take  a  pride 
defenders,  insist  upon  organization  being 
nd  designed  for  war  purposes  only,  and 
le  means  for  the  proper  training  and 
nent  of  officers  and  men.  Unless  these 
ements  be  met  no  military  system  can  be 
d  which  will  be  other  than  an  illusion 
waste  of  public  funds." 
n  Australia  Kitchener  hustled  back  to 
,  which  was  then  very  much  in  need  of 
(Vices.  Popular  hostility  to  British  rule 
lore  accentuated  and  audacious  than  it 
Ben  for  years.  The  people  were  neglect- 
isiiicss  for  politics  and  thin^  generally 
It  sixes  and  sevens.  "British  Agent" 
tiuch  of  a  title,  but  the  man  who  holds 
tie  is  the  real  ruler  of  Egypt. 
6My  after  the  new  British  Agent  reached 


Cairo,  Italy  sent  an  ultimatum  to  Turkey,  and 
the  next  day  after  that  declared  war  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  seizing  Tripoli.  Kitchener  had  to 
maintain  the  neutrality  of  Egypt,  nominally 
a  part  of  the  sultan's  dominions,  a  task  which 
was  greatly  facilitated,  no  doubt,  by  Turkey's 
fear  that  Egypt's  annual  tribute  of  $3,400,000, 
a  most  acceptable  sum,  would  be  cut  on  if  any 
act  by  the  Sublime  Porte  tended  to  disturb  this 
neutrality,  and  quiet  the  disaffection.  All  this 
was  done,  schemes  for  draining  the  delta  of  the 
Nile,  which  had  become  waterlogged  by  too 
free  use  of  irrigation,  for  eradicating  cotton 
pests,  for  improving  the  educational  system, 
for  extending  savings  banks  and  encouraging 
thrift,  for  promoting  better  methods  of  cotton 
growing,  for  protecting  the  fellaheen  from 
usurers,  for  reducing  infant  mortality,  and  a 
great  many  other  things  of  the  same  character 
were  evolved  and  put  into  effect  for  the  per- 
manent improvement  of  Egypt. 

From  these  great  creative  enterprises  Kitch- 
ener was  called  without  any  intermission  to 
take  supreme  command,  as  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  of  all  Great  Britain's  land  forces  in  the 
greatest  war  in  history.  Ten  hours  a  day  he  sits 
at  his  desk  in  the  War  Office  working  calmly, 
serenely,  never  hurried,  never  worried,  for  he 
never  takes  a  fresh  step  until  he  is  sure  of  the 
last  and  has  considered  all  the  possibilities  in- 
volved. In  such  an  atmosphere  his  subordin- 
ates can  also  work  tranquilly  and  effectively, 
and  they  do. 
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YE-WITNESS'S     RECORD    OF    ITS    AMAZING    PREPAREDNESS    AND    EFFICIENCY 
ON    THE    MARCH — ^THE    RUSH    TOWARD    PARIS    WITHOUT    A    HITCH — 
DAILY  MAIL  SERVICE  ON  THE   BATTLE-FIELDS  —  LITTLE 
BRUTALITY  BUT  RELENTLESS  DISCIPLINE 

BY 

ARNO   DOSCH 


r  A  cross-roads  in  southern  Belgium  close 
to  the  French  frontier,  I  was  invited 
one  day  late  last  Au^st,  along  with 
L  several  other  Amencan  correspon- 
dents, to  share  the  mess  of  a  German 
y  command.  It  was  high  noon  and  hot. 
he  hard  roads  of  Belgium  were  dusty  from 
Ksingof  many  thousands  of  German  troops, 
ose  under  the  windows  of  the  house  that 
man  officers  had  commandeered  for  their 
ly  meal  artillery  needed  at  the  front  kept 
"ring  past.  As  we  sat  at  our  compressed 
nd  sausage  washed  down  with  claret,  we 
bear  cannonading  on  three  sides  of  us. 
b  was  the  advance  of  the  middle  column 


of  the  German  invading  army  that  crossed  the 
Sambrc  east  of  Maubeuge,  when  the  right  wing 
was  still  fighting  the  English  at  Mons  in  the 
northwest,  and  the  left  wing  was  besieging 
Namur  in  the  northeast. 

We  felt  we  were  pretty  much  in  the  thick  of 
things.  •Cavalry,  infantry,  bicycle  corps,  and 
artillery  kept  passing  to  the  front.  It  was  im- 
possible for  us  to  keep  track  of  what  they  were  or 
to  what  command  they  belonged.  They  were 
also  from  many  parts  of  Germany.  Some  had 
come  in  from  the  north  by  way  of  Diest.  Other 
had  forced  their  way  through  Li^ge.  There 
were  even  troops  from  southern  Germany 
which  had  cut  across  Luxemburg.    W^  >w^\^. 
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in  fact,  commenting  on  the  difficulty  of  di- 
recting the  various  organizations  in  so  large  an 
army,  when  a  gray  covered  wagon,  with  the 
German  eagle  stenciled  on  the  side,  drew  up 
before  the  door  and  dumped  out  several  sacks 
of  mail. 

The  driver,  leisurely  fastening  up  the  reins, 
climbed  down  from  his  seat  with  a  wooden 
letter-box  labeled  "Feld  Post,"  and  hung  it 
beside  the  door.  Then  he  dumped  the  con- 
tents of  the  mail  sacks  in  the  open  doorway, 
threw  the  sacks  into  the  wagon,  and  took  the 
crossroad  to  some  other  point  where  there  was 
a  column  advancing  to  the  front. 

The  mail  that  was  dropped  was  for  the  com- 
mand we  were  with.  The  soldiers  on  the 
march  had  received  their  mail  an  hour  or  so 
earlier  when  they  took  their  rest  before  going 
into  action.  But,  as  the  troops  passed,  two 
or  three  men  from  each  company  would  break 
out  of  line  and  drop  a  handful  of  unstamped 
postal  cards  into  the  box. 

Many  of  those  postal  cards  were  the  last 
the  senders  would  ever  write.  But  even  up  to 
two  or  three  hours  of  the  time  they  were  killed 
they  heard  from  home  and  sent  back  cheering 
messages. 

This  was  just  one  indication  of  the  marvelous 
system  of  the  German  army  which  I  saw  in 
action  for  ten  days  while  the  army  crossed  Bel- 
gium. Somewhere  behind  it  were  minds 
which  figured  out  moves  as  on  a  chessboard. 
Every  command  was  at  certain  points  at  defi- 
nite times.  Even  the  hour  and  the  spot  for 
taking  the  noonday  rest  were  known  in  ad- 
vance. The  system  must  also  have  had  a 
workable  elasticity,  as  it  kept  up  with  the  same 
precision  day  after  day  despite  events  which 
could  not  possibly  have  been  foreseen.  For  in- 
stance, the  crossing  of  the  Sambre  that  day 
was  a  chance  occurrence,  as  I  learned  later  in 
Paris,  where  I  am  now  writing.  There  had 
been  a  severe  clash  the  night  before,  and  both 
sides  fell  back  at  nightfall  to  reform.  It  was 
not  until  early  in  the  morning  that  the  Ger- 
man army,  by  advice  from  its  aeroplanes,  saw 
its  advantage  and  took  it  before  the  French 
moved  up.  So  the  movement  that  morning 
could  not  have  been  known  in  advance.  Yet 
there  was  the  mail  and  the  mail-box  at  a  point 
where  there  had  been  actual  combat  the  night 
before. 

The  most  remarkable  evidence  of  the  system 
in  the  German  army  that  1  saw.  however,  was 
thv  advance  of  the  right  wing.  From  the 
Ivienty-fourth  of  August  and  possibly  earlier 
1(1  the  sixth  <»f  September  it  made  an  average 
forward  movement  of  about  twenty-ffve  miles 
a  day,  probably  the  fastest  forward  movement 
ever  made  by  so  large  an  army  fighting  its 
way.  I  can  only  estimate  how  many  men  were 
in  that  movement;  but  there  must  have  been 
more  than  two  hundred  thousand.  It  crossed 
almost  the  whole  of  Belgium  and  advanced 
140  marching  miles  into  France  at  that  unpre- 
cedented rate.     All  this  time  it  was  also  forcing 


English,  and  later  French,  troops  ahead  of  it. 
There  were  days  when  only  a  tew  miles  were 
made  and  others  when  the  entire  column  went 
forward  forty  miles.  In  the  flanking  move- 
ment to  the  west  of  Mons,  when  the  English 
troops  were  forced  out  of  their  position  at  the 
French  frontier  of  Belgium,  the  flanking  column 
averaged  forty  miles  a  day  for  three  days. 

THE    INVALUABLE   MOTOR  TRUCKS 

For  an  army  to  make  such  an  advance  with- 
out getting  out  of  communication  with  its 
supplies  has  always  been  considered  impossible, 
but  the  motor-truck  was  responsible.  I  saw 
the  first  day  of  that  movement  and  saw  how  it 
was  done.  Light  supply  trains  guarded  by 
cavalry  moved  on  parallel  roads,  and,  the  one 
night  I  saw  the  system  in  this  particular  case 
in  action,  these  light  trains  were  re-supplied 
by  big  motor  vans  coming  forward  at  nfteen 
or  twenty  miles  an  hour  from  the  base  of  sup- 
plies. The  prdinary  supply  trains  were  able 
to  travel  light  and  make  good  time  over  the 
splendid  Belgium  roads,  because  they  were 
being  refilled  nightly  from  the  rear. 

1  saw  motor  vans  at  the  extreme  southern 
end  of  Belgium  in  the  early  morning  which  had 
left  Aix-la-Chapelle  the  night  before.  They 
had  come  across  Belgium  in  the  night.  Amonf 
them  there  were  brewery  vans,  florist  vans,  and 
regular  army  vans.  These,  however,  were  not 
bringing  ordinary  supplies  forward.  By  the 
time  the  army  began  invading  France  rail 
communication  had  been  opened  from  Ger- 
many as  far  as  Gembloux.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  at  this  time  Namur  was  still  being 
besieged  only  a  few  miles  to  the  south.  In  fact 
fresh  supplies  were  bein^  brought  in  bv  rail 
to  points  due  west  within  a  dozen  miles  of 
France  when  there  were  still  many  thousand 
French  troops  in  Belgium  to  the  southeast. 
The  rapid  forward  movement  of  the  two  west- 
ward columns  of  the  German  army  would  not 
otherwise  have  been  possible. 

As  an  army  fights  on  its  stomach,  this  ques- 
tion of  supplies  is  all  important.  The  best 
opportunity  I  had  to  observe  it  was  at  Louvain, 
where  rail  communication  was  still  unfeasible, 
as  the  retreating  Belgian  army  was  only  a  few 
miles  away,  putting  up  a  continuous  fight. 
Here  everything  had  to  be  brought  in  overland. 
but  there  was  no  delay  in  receiving  supplies. 
Every  division,  almost  every  regiment,  was 
followed  closely  by  its  light  supply  trains, 
carrying  enough  for  a  few  days  only. 

The  first  of  the  German  troops  to  pass 
through  Louvain  on  the  road  to  Brussels  had 
not  yet  gone  into  action  three  miles  to  the  west- 
ward when  the  supply  trains  came  through 
from  Tirlemont,  where  they  had  been  the  night 
before.  It  was  then  only  shortly  after  noon. 
but  the  four-horse  supply  trains  came  on  the 
trot,  and  went  almost  up  to  the  firing  line. 
They  were  immediately  behind  the  medical 
corps  operating  under  the  Red  Cross. 

The  medical  corps  itself  moved  forward  with 
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e,  almost  inhuman,  precision.  I  was  at 
er  of  points  in  Belgium  where  the  Ger- 
my  had  suffered  losses,  but  there  was 
to  indicate  it  but  graves.  The  battle- 
fter  the  German  army  had  moved  for- 
vere  left  almost  without  a  mark  of 
You  could  see,  of  course,  where  soil 
:n  torn  up  and  trees  had  been  riddled. 
there  were  houses  they  also  had  gaps 
walls  and  in  many  cases  had  caught 
there  were  no  human  evidences.  Those 
re  dead  were  buried,  and  the  wounded 
ti  gathered  up  -and  sent  to  the  rear  in 
ices.  Coming  up  to  a  battlefield  near 
encountered  a  number  of  ambulances 
toward  the  rear,  and  I  expected  to  find 
of  carnage  ahead  of  me.  But  when  1 
"e,  there  was  not  a  wounded  man  or  a 
nywhere.  There  were  not  even  any 
ffses. 

10  more  men  were  used  to  take  care  of 
inded  than  necessary.  I  saw  a  wagon 
vounded  soldiers  come  through  Binche 
ad  just  left  a  field  hospital  close  to  the 
le  along  the  Sambre,  ten  miles  away. 
being  driven  by  a  man  whose  left  arm 
Bda^  to  the  shoulder,  and  the  two 
who  sat  on  guard  at  the  rear  of  the 
lad  each  been  wounded  in  the  leg.  One 
I  had  a  big  piece  of  scalp  torn  off.  They 

0  within  their  own  lines,  of  course,  but 
IS  not  a  sound  man  among  them.  They 
n  sent  back  to  find  quarters  in  Binche, 
where  to  the  north. 

was  the  nearest  to  a  loose  end  1  saw 
re  in  the  German  army.  I  passed  back 
iocs,  parallel  with  the  firing-line  and  at 
i  more  than  fifteen  miles  from  it,  for  a 

1  of  twenty  miles,  and  I  did  not  en- 
a  straggler  or  a  broken-down  wagon. 

he  only  unforeseen  event  which  seemed 
r  back  of  the  lines  was  the  losing  of 
)es,  but  that  was  always  attended  to 
by  horseshoers  accompanying  wagon 
I  crossed  the  trail  of  fully  350,000  men, 
re  was  nothing  to  indicate  that  any  of 
id  fallen  out  of  line. 

THE   DESERTED   REAR 

also  stuck  close  to  their  commands,  and, 
or  the  main  lines  of  advance,  there  was 
of  them.  I  found  thisj^ery  convenient 
decided  to  return  to  Brussels  and  make 
to  London  and  Paris.    As  Belgium,  ex- 

a  small  comer  near  Antwerp,  was  all 
fcnnan  rule,  I  might  have  found  my 
>  slow  if  I  had  been  stopped  every  few 
nd  been  led  before  the  district  com- 
to  give  an  account  of  myself,  but,  by 
g  a  canal  which  ran  north  about  half 
tween  the  westward  and  the  central 
advance,  I  was  able  to  go  from  a  point 
e  French  frontier  to  Waterloo,  about 
fics,  without  encountering  a  German 

I  was  also  told  no  German  soldiers 
Bttt  even  on  the  main  high- 


ways over  which  the  large  motor  vans  were 
constantly  passing,  I  would  only  have  met  a 
small  guard  at  long  intervals.  It  might  appear 
from  this  that  the  line  of  communication  could 
easily  have  been  cut.  But  the  aeroplanes 
made  this  impossible.  They  kept  patrolling 
the  air  on  regular  beats,  and,  apparently,  re- 
ported as  regularly  as  roundsmen.  It  left 
open  one  possible  danger,  sniping,  but  the 
thoroughness  with  which  that  was  dealt  with 
had  given  all  southern  Belgium  a  fright.  Not 
to  mention  the  burned  cities  in  the  north,  two 
towns  in  the  south  of  Belgium,  P^ronnes  and 
Pistons,  had  been  burnt,  and  a  number  of  their 
citizens  had  been  stood  against  a  wall  and  shot 
for  sniping. 

The  S3^stem  of  the  German  army  proved  to 
be  inflexible  on  this  point.  It  was  terrible  in 
its  exactions.  It  left  no  room  for  mercy.  The 
laws  of  reprisal  as  read  by  the  German  army 
were  fixed.  Once  the  command  for  citizens 
to  deliver  firearms  was  issued,  every  citizen 
found  with  a  weapon  was  shot.  You  cannot 
imagine  the  terrifying  effect  that  immutable 
order  had  upon  the  countryside.  It  gave  every 
German  soldier  complete  power  over  the  country 
he  traversed.  He  need  only  tell  his  commander 
he  had  found  a  citizen  with  a  revolver  and  that 
citizen '^as  as  good  as  dead.  It  would  be  sur- 
prising if  such  a  power  were  not  on  occasion 
abused,  particularly  as  nearly  a  million  sol- 
diers passed  through  Luxemburg  and  Belgium. 
Whether  it  was  abused  only  the  military  records 
of  that  advance  will  show,  but  the  Belgians 
lived  in  terror  of  it  being  abused,  and,  except 
for  those  who  did  the  actual  sniping,  they  gave 
the  German  soldiers  as  little  occasion  as  possible 
to  take  offense. 

The  passing  of  the  German  army  had  an 
appalling  effect  because  of  its  single-mmdedness. 
It  was  like  something  cosmic.  It  seemed  as  if 
nothing  could  stop  it,  because  the  individual 
unit  advanced  on  a  fixed  course  and  was  given 
no  discretion.  It  was  a  steam-roller  passing 
over  the  land.  What  advantage  or  disad- 
vantage there  may  be  in  this  fixedness  of  move- 
ment IS  being  tried  out  on  the  battlefield.  But, 
however  that  may  be,  each  unit  was  taken  care 
of  to  the  smallest  detail. 

One  of  the  first  things  I  noticed  about  the 
German  soldiers  on  the  march  was  the  way 
their  coats  flared  out  at  the  bottom.  They 
seemed  to  be  weighted.  But  when  1  had  an 
opportunity  to  examine  one  of  these  coats  I 
found  that  it  was  an  emergency  kit.  It  con- 
tained everything  from  thread  and  needles  to 
chocolate.  It  had  compressed  food,  tobacco; 
bandages,  matches,  and  adhesive  plaster.  All 
this,  mind  you,  was  in  addition  to  the  regular 
pack. 

When  I  was  afoot  trying  to  catch  up  with  a 
column  of  infantry,  I  found  that,  though  I  grew 
foot-sore,  the  thousands  of  men  ahead  of  me 
kept  up  their  steady  march,  and  very  few  went 
lame.  Those  who  did  were  carried  along  on 
the  wagon  trains  until  they  were  able  to  v^aiV. 
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again.  But  I  did  not  see  many  riding.  Their 
boots  were  rough  cow-hide,  but  they  fitted.  Their 
food  was  simple,  but  it  sufficed.  I  have  seen 
newspaper  stories  about  the  p<x>r  rations  served 
the  German  troops,  but  I  know  better.  They 
made  even  their  forced  marches  on  hot  soup 
and  salt  meat.  There  was  plenty  of  it  and  it 
was  savory. 

What  struck  me  as  the  most  important  ad- 
juncts to  an  invading  army  making  forced 
marches  day  after  day  were  the  camp  stoves 
on  wheels.  I  shall  never  be  able  to  think  of 
them  without  the  setting  in  which  their  utility 
was  first  impressed  on  me.  An  infantrx'  com- 
mand was  marching  down  a  long,  straight  Bel- 
gian highway,  shaded  by  double  rows  of  trees 
on  both  sides.  It  was  an  interminable  road, 
it  seemed,  and,  although  it  was  already  past 
noon,  there  was  no  sign  of  a  let-up.  I  did  not 
know  it  then;  but  that  command  had  another 
twenty  miles  to  go  and  a  sharp  skirmish  ahead 
of  it  before  night. 

At  the  word  it  broke  ranks  in  the  edge  of  a 
village  where  water,  already  tested  for  typhoid, 
could  be  had,  and  down  the  middle  of  the  road 
in  less  than  five  minutes  came  several  of  these 
traveling  stoves,  each  drawn  by  two  horses  at  a 
sharp  walk.  The  soldiers  crowdcxi  around  im- 
mediately with  their  tin  cups  and  each  m^s  given 
a  brimming  cupful  of  good,  nourishing  soup. 
It  was  cooked  while  the  stove  was  being  drawn 
down  the  road.  Half  an  hour  later,  ted  and 
refreshed,  the  command  was  on  the  march 
again. 

The  equipment  of  the  German  officers  on  the 
march  is  even  more  complete  than  that  of  the 
privates.  Wherever  I  encountered  one  he  was 
always  outfitted  with  an  excellent  map  of  the 
country  over  which  he  was  passing.  It  was 
encased  in  leather  and  hung  around  his  neck 
on  his  chest  where  he  needed  only  lift  it  to 
read.  Their  binoculars  also  were  the  best 
made.  A  captain,  with  whom  I  talked,  asked 
me  to  look  through  his  and  then  through  those 
of  one  of  his  lieutenants,  fhe  lieutenant^s 
proved  to  be  much  better,  and  I  said  so.  "His 
are  provided,"  the  captain  explained,  "but  I 
brought  my  own.  thinking  they  would  be  super- 
ior.    Now  I  wish  I  had  brought  the  others." 

Provision  for  every  contingency  was  so  com- 
plete that  German  officers  frequently  commented 
on  it  themselves.  They  were  proud  of  belong- 
ing to  an  organization  that  was  so  workmanlike 
in  its  construction.  The  fact  that  individual 
initiative  was  almost  completely  removed  did 
not  seem  to  get  on  their  nerves.  It  did  on 
mine,  howovi-r.  Just  to  watch  it  in  its  clock- 
liki-  movements  was  aggravating.  Men 
marched,  ate.  lay  down,  and  got  up  to  order,  as 
ii  ihev  were  inanimate  bodies  operated  by 
machinery. 

The  impression  1  received  of  the  German 
troops  was  that  they  wore  more  in  fear  of  their 
commanders  than  of  the  enem\.  This  was 
more  noticeable  in  the  tr(K)ps  from  Prussia  and 
the  provinces  to  the  east.     It  seemed  least  true 


of  the  troops  from  Bavaria  and  the  south  of 
Germany.  Still  1  saw  little  evidence  of  the 
reason  for  this  fear.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the 
troops  were  not  harshly  treated,  and  I  saw  only 
one  evidence  of  brutality.  That  was  nowheie 
near  the  fighting  line,  where  it  might  be  ex- 
pected. It  was  m  the  Grand  Place  of  Louvaio 
three  or  four  days  before  it  was  burned. 

A  company  of  infantry  belonging  to  a  Posea 
regiment  came  marching  down  through  the 
city.  It  was  covered  with  dust  and  showed  it 
had  had  a  long,  hard  march.  As  it  came  into 
the  Grand  Place  women  with  glasses  of  beer  to 
sell  came  running  out  from  every  caf6.  This 
was  the  usual  thinp,  and,  though  the  ofTicen 
sometimes  thought  it  better  for  the  men  not  to 
drink  it,  usually  they  merelyr  ordered  the  womn 
back.  But  the  lieutenant  in  command  of  this 
company  waited  until  a  dozen  men  had  glasses 
in  their  hands  and  then  struck  each  of  than  a 
sharp  blow  across  the  wrist  with  his  riding 
whip.  They  took  the  punishment,  of  course. 
without  a  word,  and  handed  the  beer  back. 

There  were  a  good  many  citizens  of  Louvain 
standing  near,  and  you  could  see  what  was 
passing  in  their  minds.  It  was  the  only  time 
I  saw  them  reveal  their  thoughts  plainly.  Thty 
were  saying  to  themselves:  Is  this  what  Ger- 
man rule  means?  If  Germany  keeps  us,  will 
we  have  to  submit  to  that?  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  final  clash  between  the  German  mil- 
itary authorities  and  Louvain  came  in  just  six 
days  from  the  time  the  German  troops  entered. 
and  then  Louvain  was  burned. 

The  only  time  I  saw  the  German  discipline 
relaxed,  it  so  happened,  was  at  the  burning  of 
Louvain.  I  saw  a  good  many  men  there  who 
were  more  than  half  drunk,  doubtless  froin 
wine  or  liquor  which  had  been  looted,  and  most 
of  the  soldiers  were  smoking  cigars.  These 
must  also  have  been  taken  from  the  stores  after 
the  owners  had  been  ordered  to  leave,  as  nearly 
every  man  1  saw  had  a  supply  and  there  was  no 
one  from  whom  they  could  have  been  bought. 
On  that  wild  night,  however,  it  would  luve 
been  impossible  to  maintain  discipline.  The 
soldiers  were  under  the  sway  of  ruthless  de- 
struction. Yet  1  saw  an  infantry  company  lie 
down  in  rows  on  the  stone  floor  of  the  railroad 
station  and  go  to  sleep  in  the  midst  of  the  ei- 
citement.  They  were  told  to  do  it,  and  the> 
did  it. 

.At  no  time  did  1  come  upon  stray  detach- 
ments of  German  troops.  There  seemed  to  be 
no  hour  of  the  day  or  night  when  they  were  not 
immediately  under  the  eyes  of  their  officen, 
who,  in  turn,  were  under  exact  orders  from  their 
superiors.  This  made  it  difficult  for  me  tu 
credit  the  stories  of  atrocities  of  which  the  Ger- 
man army  was  supposed  to  be  guilty.  I  pre- 
sume a  million  men  could  hardly  pass  over  any 
stretch  of  territory  without  some  evidence  oi 
brutality,  but,  it  seemed  to  me,  the  German 
soldiers  had  less  than  the  ordinary  amount  of 
opportunity  to  be  brutal. 

The  care  with  which  German  officers  looked 
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their  men  on  the  march  took  a  more  per- 
1  form  as  they  prepared  for  battle.  The 
ingly  unbridgablc  distance  between  officer 
scmlier  disappeared  and  they  went  into 
n  on  a  fighting  equality.  In  the  face  of 
li  they  were  equal.  You  get  a  different 
ession  from  the  accounts  of  German  troops 
I  pushed  forward  in  masses  to  be  mowed 
1  by  a  devastating  fire,  but  when  this  hap- 
d,  officer  and  soldier  went  in  together,  and 
/e  not  heard  an)^  one  who  fought  them  say 

had  to  be  driven  in.  Their  discipline 
become  a  part  of  them.  They  were  but 
;  in  the  whole,  and  they  died  as  units,  and 
-ave  men. 

various  times  when  other  correspondents 
I  were  close  in  behihd  the  firing-line  we 
liated  on  what  would  happen  in  the  event 
lefeat,  and  we  always  agreed  that  we  would 
r  not  being  in  the  line  of  that  retreat.  The 
lization  of  the  German  army  seemed  so 
SMt  we  expected  it  to  break  to  pieces  in  a 
t  and  become  a  rout.  But  the  first  ser- 
nepuise  that  came  to  the  men  of  which  we 

this  observation  was  at  Meaux  and  during 
etreat  to  the  north,  and  even  the  French 
d  reports  spoke  of  the  way  the  German 


lines  h^ld,  although  they  were  being  cut   to 
pieces. 

The  details  of  the  battle  of  Meaux  and  the 
retreat  of  the  German  troops  for  forty  miles  in 
three  days'  fighting  have  not  yet  been  given. 
But  here  was, a  case  where  the  rnipersonaf  Ger- 
man discipline  would  have  been  expected  to 
break,  if  anywhere.  These  men  had  come  at  a 
speed  never  equalled  in  an  advance  of  that  kind 
and  were  within  fifteen  miles  of  Paris,,  their 
goal,  when  'the^  encountered  unexpectedly  a 
resistant  .they  were,  not  prepared  for.  Up  to 
that  time  they  had  had  the  English  troops  on 
the  run  for  four  days,  and  for  three  more  days 
the  French,  who  relieved  the  English,  had  also 
been  unable  to  stop  them.  Then,  at  the  Ourcq 
and  the  M.arne,  tjiey  were  met  with  such  a 
severe  fire  that  they  ^ere  unable  to  make  their 
pontoon  bridges  or  hold  their  positions  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers.  At  one  point  there  were 
sixteen  attempts  to  make  a  pontoon  bridge  before 
it  was  abandoned.  They  had  known  nothing 
like  this,  and  I  would  have  expected  to  see  their 
cut-and-dried  discipline  go  to  pieces  before 
such  an  onslaught^  but  the  good  order  in 
which  they  retreated  has  been  commented  on 
officially  even  in  France. 


"ATROCITIES"  IN  WAR 

'HE    HYPOCRISY   OF    THE   COMPLAINTS   OF    THE    FldHtlNG    NATIONS   THAT 
THEIR    ENEMIES   ARE    USING    BARBAROUS    METHODS— THE    COMPAR- 
ATIVELY     MERCIFUL      DUM-DUM      BULLET— ^PRECEDENTS      FOR 
BURNING   CITIES   AND   RAVAGING   THE  COUNTRYSIDE — THE 
UNPROCRESSIVE    ART  OF   MILITARY     LYING 

BY 

CHARLES  FREDERICK  CARTER 


•jr  I  gne  a  ward  of  caution  to  my  countrymen 
ui  t£§  unsportsmanlike  practice  of  abusing 
atumus?  Let  us  avoid  what  Kipling  during 
\otr  Wat  described  as  "killing  Kruger  with 
wwrnih"  Lit  us  rather  devote  all  our  en- 
f  ia  defeating  our  foemtn  by  the  superior 
mg  of  adequate  numbers  of  British  soldiers  in 

%en  we  read  the  charges  against  the  German 
osteins  remember  thai  gross  charges  absolutely 
te  were  brought  against  our  own  brave  soldiers 
mg  in  South  Africa,  but  whether  the  charges 
me  or  not  let  us  keep  our  own  hands  clean  and 
I  fight  against  the  Germans  in  such  a  way  as 
\m  their  liking  as  well  as  their  respect. — 
0  Roberts,  in  The  Hibbert  Journal, 

YING  has  ever  been  as  much  a  part  of 
warfare  as  blows  and  wqunds.  War 
being  a  reversion  to  savagery,  it  is  to  be 

^  expected  that  veracity  should  ho  sub- 
mersed along  with  other  virtues.    Under 

e circumstances  ^legations  from  combatants 


regardmg  the  conduct  of  their  foes  should  be 
taken,  not  with  a  grain  of  salt,  but  with  many 
grains.  Belief  should  be  all  the  more  grudging 
because  under  conditions  imposed  by  war  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  evidence  that  would  be 
accepted  in  any  court  either  confirming  or  re- 
futing tales  of  atfocities. 

Though  other  branchps  of  military  art  and 
science  have  made  noteworthy  progress  in  the 
last  half  century,  military  prevancation  has 
hardly  advanced  at  all.  The  same  old  tales 
that  served  in  wars  of  a  former  generation  are 
made  to  do  duty  to-day. 

In  formally  inviting  the  attention  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  the  charge  that 
Germany's  foes  were  using  dum-dum  bullets, 
the  Kaiser  but  followed  the  precedent  set  by 
Bismarck,  who,  in  a  dispatch  from  Versailles, 
dated  January  g,  1871,  recited  ine  familiar 
formula  about  expanding  bullets  being  found 
in  the  pockets  of  a  Frenchman,  though  neither 
the  name  "dum-dum"  nor  the  particular  form 
of  expanding  bullet  to  which  \l  vs  a^V^^'^^  ^^"^ 
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then  been  invented.  Bismarck  said  he  would 
forward  the  horrid  things  to  the  foreign  office 
to  be  submitted  to  the  representatives  of  the 
Powers. 

In  the  South  African  War  the  Boers  and  their 
sympathizers  accused  the  British,  and  the 
British  accused  the  Boers,  of  using  dum-dum 
bullets.  In  the  Russian-Japanese  War  each 
side  formally  charged  the  other  with  using 
dum-dum  bullets.  In  the  Balkan, War  it  was 
the  same.  It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  the  filing  of  the  dum-dum  charge  has 
come  to  be  regarded  as  a  solemn  rite  without 
which  no  war  could  be  regarded  as  properly 
launched. 

It  is  true  that  all  nations,  including  the 
United  States,  have  used  explosive  or  dum- 
dum bullets,  or  both,  in  war.  The  Russians 
used  explosive  bullets,  invented  by  an  English- 
man ninety-two  years  ago,  in  the  Crimean  War. 
They  were  adopted  by  England  in  1862.  Prussia, 
Bavaria,  Austria,  Switzerland,  and  other 
countries  all  used  explosive  bullets.  Early  in 
our  Civil  War  3^,350  explosive  bullets  were 
issued  to  Federal  troops.  The  Confederates 
captured  10,000  of  them  and  fired  them  at  their 
former  owners.  The  German  observer  with 
the  Confederates  saw  explosive  bullets  used 
in  action  near  Fredericksburg  and  pronounced 
them  ineffective. 

This  may,  or  may  not,  have  been  the  con- 
trolling reason  why  no  nation  has  used  explosive 
bullets  since  1868.  Nevertheless,  it  was  Russia, 
popularly  supposed  to  be  the  most  benighted 
of  nations,  that  first  proposed  to  abolish  this 
sort  of  ammunition,  not  because  it  was  ineffec- 
tive, but  on  the  ground  that  it  was  needlessly 
cruel. 

Having  abandoned  explosive  bullets,  and 
finding  the  ordinary  bullet  then  used  in  the 
Lee-Enfield  rifle  incapable  of  stopping  the 
rushes  of  Afridis,  Fuzzy-Wuzzies,  Dervishes, 
and  other  savages,  England  resorted  to  "dum- 
dum," or  expanding  bullets,  so-called  from 
Dum-Dum,  a  town  four  and  one  half  miles 
northeast  of  Calcutta,  containing  an  arsenal 
where  these  missiles  were  first  made.  This 
produced  the  same  sort  of  effect  as  the  explosive 
bullet,  but  by  a  ditTerent  method.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  steel  or  nickel  jacket  with  a  lead  core. 
At  the  point  was  a  hole  in  the  jacket  about  the 
size  of  a  pin.  or  a  slight  notch,  so  that,  when  the 
bullet  struck,  the  jacket  would  open  like  the 
leaves  of  a  flower  and  the  soft  lead  core  would 
mushroom,  tearing  a  hideous  wound  in  the 
victim. 

At  the  first  Haf;ue  conference  in  1899  all 
nations  but  the  two  supposed  to  he  farthest 
advanced  in  humanity.  Fngland  and  the  United 
States,  agreed  not  to  use  dum-dum  bullets  any 
norc.  At  the  second  confi*rence  in  1907  these 
nations  also  signed  the  agreement. 

■lit  since   the   first    Hague   Conference   no 

%  has  used  dum-dum  bullets  for  a  com- 

I  reason  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  The 

nor  with  considerations  of  humanity. 


Experience  has  taught  that  when  a  modem 
high  powered  rifle,  such  as  is  used  in  all  arniies 
to-day,  is  hot  and  dirty,  conditions  common  in 
battle,  the  dum-dum  bullet  is  liable  to  "strip"; 
that  is,  the  leaden  core  is  apt  to  squirt  out, 
leaving  the  jacket  in  the  barrel,  so  that  when  the 
next  shot  is  fired  the  ^un  blows  back,  or  bursts. 
The  owner  may  be  killed,  and  his  weapon  is 
sure  to  be  rendered  useless. 

Although  England  was  accused  of  using 
dum-dum  bullets  in  the  Boer  War,  the  fact  is 
that  at  the  opening  of  hostilities  the  War  De- 
partment hastily  recalled  all  ammunition  of 
that  character  for  those  reasons.  It  was  a 
very  serious  step  to  take,  for  nearly  half  the 
stock  of  ammunition  on  hand  was  of  the  dum- 
dum variety.  But  the  Government  dared  not 
risk  such  uncertain  ammunition  in  such  an 
important  enterprise. 

The  shallow  hypocrisy  of  the  conventional 
cant  about  the  use  of  dum-dum  bullets  may  be 
appreciated  when  it  is  remembered  that  though 
the  bullet  used  in  modern  high  powered  rifles 
often  makes  a  clean  perforated  wound  about 
the  size  of  a  lead  pencil  which  heals  quickly,  it 
all  too  frequently  "tumbles,"  or  assumes 
"spinning  top,"  "hour-glass,"  or  "pirouetting" 
motions  with  the  result  that  the  wound  it 
inflicts  is  quite  as  ghastly  as  any  that  a  dum- 
dum could  produce.  Aside  from  all  this  a 
bullet  propelled  by  the  modem  rifle  strikes 
with  such  terrific  force  that  even  when  it  enters 
the  body  without  erratic  motions  it  produces  a 
series  of  molecular  shocks  which  radiate  cone- 
wise  from  the  point  of  impact  to  the  molecules 
on  the  opposite  side.  Though  it  may  enter  by 
a  small  hole  the  bullet  may,  and  often  does, 
completely  disintegrate  organs  through  which 
it  passes,  and  the  point  of  exit  may  be  a  ragged 
wound  as  large  as  a  saucer. 

SHRAPNEL- WORSE   THAN    DUM-DUMS 

To  throw  the  cant  about  the  "inhumanity'* 
of  dum-dum  bullets  into  still  stronger  relief, 
bear  in  mind  that  the  same  enlightened  inter- 
national c(xle  which  strains  at  the  dum-dum 
{!;nat  swallows  the  proverbial  camel  by  sanction- 
ing the  use  of  shell  and  shrapnel,  which  never 
produce  a  "humane"  wound,  but  only  the 
most  ghastly  mutilations.  The  following  de- 
scription by  Ellis  Ashmead  Bartlett  of  the 
effects  of  shell  fire  at  the  battle  of  20J  Metre 
Hill,  during  the  siege  of  Port  Arthur  in  iqa4i 
makes  the  point  sufficiently  clear. 

"There  were  practically  no  bodies  intact; 
the  hilhide  was  carpeted  with  odd  limbs,  skulls. 
pieces  of  flesh,  shapeless  trunks  of  what  had 
once  been  human  beings,  intermingled  with 
pieces  of  shells,  broken  rifles,  twisted  oayonets, 
grenades,  and  masses  of  rock  loosened  from  the 
surface  by  the  explosions." 

No  formula  of  words  seems  to  cover  the  dum- 
dum subject  more  satisfactorily  than  the  follow- 
ing from  a  letter  from  General  Sherman  to  the 
(^nfederate  (jeneral   Hood: 

"If  we  must  be  enemies  let  us  be  men  and 
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it  one,  as  we  propose  to  do,  and  not  deal 
h  kypocntidt  appeals  to  God  and  human- 
important  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is 
irhat  is  reallv  part  and  parcel  of  warfare 
lounced  as  abuse  and  atrocity.  Sherman 
coined  the  aphorism  so  frequently  attrib- 
to  him,  though  he  did  his  honest  best 
ke  war  fit  h  is  alleged  definition.  What  he 
ly  was.  "War  is  cruelty;  and  you  cannot 
it."  Napier  said,  "War  is  hellish  work." 
•nderstated  the  fact. 

kCRE  OF  NON-COMBATANTS    "LEGITIMATE" 

'  example,  the  Germans  were  within  their 

>  in  destroying  Louvain  and  massacreing 
1^  inhabitants  if  the  latter  fired  upon 
an  sokliers,  as  the  latter  allege.  Th^ 
e  R^ulations,  so  often  paraded  as  the 
tt  expression  of  the  world's  awakened 
ience,  sanctions  the  course  of  the  Ger- 
.  akrays  assuming  that  their  contention 
rect.  And  as  all  the  competent  witnesses 
e  Belgians  are  dead,  the  Germans  clearly 
tiie  best  of  the  argument. 

the  tragedy  of  Louvain  the  history  of 
ie,  which  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  through 
iTiyzed  world  forty-four  years  ago,  re- 
d  itself.  Bazeilles  was  a  French  village 
of  Sedan,  on  the  road  to  Montm^dy. 
\g  the  fighting  in  the  vicinity  the  inhabit 
of  thevulage  took  an  active  part,  accord- 

>  German  cSficial  history,  sparing  neither 
ded  nor  stretcher  bearers.  The  official 
y  pfles  on  the  horrors,  alleging  that  the 
ers  poured  hot  oil  over  the  wounded  be* 
anying  them  into  burning  houses  to  be 
sd  alive  It  does  seem  supererogatory 
taall  the  trouble  of  heating  oil  to  pour  on 
tim  for  whom  a  fiery  furnace  is  already 
ig,  and  in  the  turmoil  and  excitement  of 
V  too;  but  that  is  what  the  Germans  say. 
^rcnch  say  their  foes  bayonetted  old  men 

and  threw  infants  into  burning 


;fliere  were  no  competent  witnesses  for 
when  the  incident  was  closed;  but 
to  be  no  doubt  that  the  villagers 
Hi  the  invaders  and  that  the  latter  killed 
Wf  found  with  arms  in  their  hands  with 
others  for  good  measure,  and  burned  the 

en  the  Germans  captured  Gisors  in  Octo- 
iBjOt  th^  refused  to  treat  the  franc- 
i»  the  French  term  for  guerillas,  as 
lers  of  war,  but  shot  five  of  them  on  the 
irithout  trial.  In  the  course  of  the  war 
aumbors  of  guerillas  were  shot  after  their 
re  by  the  Germans.  One  batch  of  twenty- 
rnoners  was  shot  at  one  time.  In  fact, 
Germans  did  exactly  what  the  Indians 
lo  do  in  frontier  days;  that  is,  whenever 
raught  citizens  with  arms  in  their  hands 
act  oi  defending  their  homes  they  killed 
Ml  the  spot. 
Irr  the  law  of  natuMis,  as  defined  by  The 


Hague  Conference  and  subscribed  to  by  all 
civilized  peoples,  a  citizen  whose  country  has 
been  invaded  has  no  right  to  protect  his  prop- 
erty, his  family,  nor  his  life  unless  he  belongs 
to  a  military  organization  duly  constituted  by 
his  ^vernment  and  wears  a  uniform.  In  the 
latter  case  the. invaders  may  lawfully  kill  him 
in  battle  if  they  can  shoot  straight  enough; 
but  if  he  fights  without  uniform  they  may 
legally  kill  him  after  he  has  been  made  prisoner 
and  is  helpless,  and  without  trial,  too;  that  is» 
the  .killing  is  lawful  and  proper  if  the  execur 
tioners  are  civilized  Christians;  but  if  they  are 
savages,  it  is  wrong.  Average  folk,  equipped 
with  nothing  but  ordinary  standards  of  morality 
for  their  guidance,  may  not  be  able  to  grasp  the 
distinction,  but  there  is  a  great  difference;  all 
the  authorities  on,  international  law  say  so. 
To  quote  an  English  authority  on  the  Bazeilles 
incident! 

"Extreme  as  the  punishment  was,  the  in- 
habitants had  undoubtedly  broken  the  laws  of 
war  in  joining  in  the  street  fighting,  and  the 
Bavarians  had  a  clear  right  to  deal  summarily 
with  those  taken  red-handed  in  action." 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Bazeilles  and 
Louvain  are  isolated  instances.  History  affords 
ample  evidence  of  the  invader's  right  to  punish 
popular  resistance,  and  of  the  liberal  exercise 
of  that  right.  Napoleon  gave  short  shrift  to 
citizens  who  ventured  to  dispute  his  progress  by 
force  of  arms.  In  the  Russian-Turkish  War  in 
1877,  when  the  Russians  captured  Eski-Zagra 
shots  were  fired  on  them  from  certain  houses. 
Thereupon  General  Gourko  ordered  that  the 
inhabitants  of  all  such  houses  should  be  hanged 
at  their  doors. 

THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  PROPERTY  COMMON 

In  the  South  African  War  the  British  burned 
all  houses  from  which  shots  were  fired  at  the 
troops.  The  snipers,  when  caught,  were  im- 
prisoned or  deported,  but  in  no  instance  was 
the  death  penalty  inflicted.  Whenever  a  rail- 
road was  damaged  Lord  Roberts  destroyed 
every  house  within  ten  miles  of  the  scene. 

This  was  in  accordance  with  precedents 
created  in  our  own  Civil  War.  General  George 
Hw  Thonias,  one  of  the  kindest  and  gentlest  of 
commanders,  was  for  a  time  dependent  on  a 
single  line  of  supplies,  a  railroad  over  the  Cum- 
berland Mountains.  Guerillas,  claiming  to  be 
innocent  non-combatants,  kept  burning  bridges 
and  choking  tunnels  with  logs  and  rocks  until 
Thomas  gave  notice  that  the  next  time  a  tunnel 
was  obstructed  he  would  bum  every  house 
within  five  miles.     There  was  no  more  trouble. 

It  is  a  great  help  in  appraising  the  acts  of 
war  at  their  true  value  to  remember  that  every- 
thing depends  on  whose  ox  is  gored.  What  to 
the  victims,  and  perhaps,  also,  to  the  neutral 
observer,  may  seem  barbarous  vandalism  is  to 
the  perpetrators  a  proper  and  necessary  act 
sanctioned  by  international  law. 

The  instructions  prepared  for  the  Federal 
forces  in  the  Civil  War  declared  t\\al  "  ^^\\\X^r^ 
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necessity  .  .  .  allows  of  all  destruction  of 
property,"  provided  it  be  "indispensable  for 
securing  the  ends  of  war."  Article  23  (g)  of 
The  Hague  Regulations  reaches  the  same  con- 
clusion by  different  verbiage:  "The  destruc- 
tion and  seizure  of  any  property  is  illegal, 
unless  imperatively  demanded  by  the  necessities 
of  war." 

As  the  commander  in  the  field  is  the 
sole  judge  of  what  is  demanded  by  any  given 
set  of  circumstances,  it  may  readily  be  imagined 
that  Militar\'  Necessity  covers  more  sins  than 
Charity  ever  does. 

An  incident  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War, 
from  which  conflict  much  of  modem  laws  of 
war  date,  shows  to  what  lengths  military 
necessity  can  be  justified.  The  Germans,  fear- 
ing that  French  gunboats  might  come  up  the 
Seme ,  seized  some  British  colliers  and  sank  them 
in  the  river  to  form  an  obstruction,  with  the 
British  flag  still  flying,  and  scarcely  allowing  the 
crews  time  to  escape.  Bismarck  pleaded  that 
the  act  was  necessary  and  England  did  not 
demur,  but  accepted  the  indemnity  which 
Germany  proffered. 

CASH    LEVIES   IN   THE   CIVIL   WAR 

Most,  if  not  all,  the  accusations  of  atrocities 
heard  in  the  progress  of  the  European  conflict 
were  brought  against  the  United  Mates  in  the 
Civil  War;  and  many  of  these  charges  had 
about  the  same  proportionate  basis  of  fact. 
In  levying  contributions  on  captured  Belgian 
towns  the  Germans  did  no  more  than  the  Con- 
federates attempted  to  do  by  General  Early's 
order  at  Chambcrsburg,  Pa.  When  a  con- 
tribution of  $200,000  in  gold  was  not  forth- 
coming on  demand  the  Confederates  burned  the 
town  without  waiting  for  the  removal  of  women 
and  children  or  the  sick. 

By  this  process  of  levying  contributions  on 
captured  towns,  a  custom  much  in  favor  in 
buccaneering  days,  the  Germans  did  very  well 
in  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  In  addition  to 
one  billion  dollars  in  gold  and  two  provinces 
exacted  from  the  National  Government  of 
France,  they  also  collected  $12^,000,000  from 
captured  towns  and  provinces  in  the  form  of 
contributions,  taxes,  and  requisitions.  They 
also  established  a  precedent  which  has  not  been 
effectively  questioned,  which  has  proved  profit- 
able in  the  present  instance. 

Federal  forces  in  the  Civil  War  made  no  at- 
tempt to  levy  contributions  on  Southern  towns, 
for  that  contest  was  not  waged  for  profit;  but 
I  hey  were  ruthless  in  the  destruction  of  prop- 
erty. The  reason  for  this  policy  was  clearly 
stated  by  Sheridan: 

"Death  is  popularly  considered  to  be  the 
maximum  of  punishment  in  war,"  said  he, 
"but  it  is  not;  reduction  to  poverty  brings 
prayers  for  peace  more  surely  and  more  quickly 
than  does  the  destruction  of  human  life,  as 
the  selfishness  of  man  has  demonstrated  in 
more  than  one  great  conflict." 

Grant,    Sherman.    Sheridan,    and    Halleck 


heartily  agreed  on  this  point.  In  sending 
Sheridan  on  a  raid  in  the  dhenandoah  Valley, 
Grant  ordered  him  to  "Do  all  the  damage  to 
railroads  and  crops  that  you  can.  Carry  off 
stock  of  all  descriptions  and  Negroes,  so  as  to 
prevent  further  planting.  If  the  war  is  to  last 
another  year  we  want  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
to  remam  a  barren  waste."  An  irreverent 
private  paraphrased  these  instructions  by 
saying,  "The  rebellion  must  be  put  down  if 
it  takes  the  Confederacy's  last  chicken." 

Sheridan  carried  out  his  instructions  so  weU 
that  it  was  said  that  "a  crow  flying  across  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  would  have  to  carry  its  own 
rations." 

Before  starting  on  his  famous  march  to  the 
sea  Sherman  ordered  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Atlanta  to  leave,  offering  them  transportation 
to  the  Confederate  lines  or  to  any  point  in  the 
North  they  wished  to  go.  This  brought  1 
letter  from  General  Hood  in  which  he  said 
Sherman's  order  "Transcends  in  studied  aad 
ingenious  cruelty  all  acts  ever  before  brought 
to  my  attention  in  the  dark  history  of  war." 
Sherman  retorted  by  telling  the  Confederate 
leader  to  "talk  thus  to  the  marines  but  not  to 
me;"  and  reminding  him  that  he  had  defended 
Atlanta  on  lines  so  close  that  even  Federal 
musket  shots  that  overshot  the  mark  went  into 
houses  occupied  by  women  and  children,  and 
other  things  to  show  that  "studied  and  ingen- 
ious cruelty"  was  not  all  on  his  side.  Hood 
gave  a  carefully  edited  version  of  the  correspon- 
dence to  the  newspapers  to  "fire  the  Soutnem 
heart,"  thus  setting  an  example  that  has  been 
faithfully  followed  by  governmental  press 
bureaus  in  the  present  conflict. 

Sherman's  final  act  was  to  raze  all  buildings 
in  Atlanta  that  had  been  used  by  rebel  forces 
and  set  fire  to  the  ruins.  All  the  business 
portion  of  the  city  was  destroyed,  though 
dwellings  were  spared.  In  his  march  through 
Georgia  and  the  Carolinas  he  devastated  the 
country,  destroying  mills,  railroads,  granaries, 
crops,  seizing  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs. 
turkeys,  wagons,  and  everything  else  that 
could  be  eaten  or  otherwise  used  by  the  enemy. 
As  a  direct  result  of  this  raid  Lee's  men  lived 
for  months  on  less  than  half  rations.  This 
wholesale  destruction  did  a  great  deal  to  hasten 
the  end  of  the  war. 

BURN  INC   OF   TOWNS    IN   THE   CIVIL  WAR 

Columbia.  S.  C.  was  burned  immediately 
after  it  fell  into  Sherman's  hands,  but  the  fire 
was  set  by  Wade  Hampton  when  he  evacuated 
the  place.  The  Federals  tried  to  put  out  the 
fire  but  could  not  on  account  of  a  high  wind. 
Richmond  was  also  burned  by  fire  started  in 
some  tobacco  warehouses  bv  the  Confederates 
when  they  left.  Jackson,  Miss.,  though,  was 
deliberately  burned  by  Sherman  by  Grant's 
direct  orders  as  a  "railroad  centre  and  manu- 
facturing city  of  military  supplies."  When  the 
Memphis  Bulletin  complained  of  the  waste 
committed  by  the  Federals  Sherman  replied: 
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es,  it  is  waste;  but  it  is  also  war,  for  war 
5te — waste  of  lives  and  waste  of  property. 
nmand  must  commit  waste  in  many  ways — 
ist  trample  crops,  take  materials  to  con- 
t  fortifications,  cut  down  fences,  clear  the 
id  of  anything  that  would  obstruct  its 
r  give  cover  to  the  enemy.  Such  damage 
argeable.  not  to  the  troops  who  cause  it, 

0  the  very  nature  of  war,  for,  generally, 
s  destruction  and  nothing  else.'' 

e  Federal  forces  were  outdone  in  the  work 
struction  by  the  British  in  South  Africa. 
e  six  months  ending  with  January,  1901, 
Boer  farm  houses  were  burned.  This 
ed  public  indignation  everywhere  and 
;ht  recruits  to  the  Boer  forces  which  were 

strengthened  so  that  they  regained 
ory  on  every  hand.  Instead  of  changing 
policy  Kitchener  instructed  columns  to 
the  country  of  supplies  of  horses,  cattle, 
,  and  vehicles,  bum  all  that  the  army 

not  use  and  destroy  mills  and  bakeries. 
uistem  Transvaal,  once  a  land  of  plenty, 
turned  into  a  blackened  desert.  Not  a 
,  not  a  field  of  standing  corn,  not  a  native 
eft. 
ne  women  and  children  were  left  on  the 

Wfthbat  food  or  shelter  to  starve  unless 
fid  by  the  Boers;  but  more  than  one  hun- 
thousand  of  tiiem  were  gathered  in  con- 
ition  camps,  the  conduct  of  which  was 
dy  criticised. 

OUR  CONCENTRATION  CAMPS 

win  be  remembered  that  "Butcher" 
er's  concentration  methods  in  Cuba  did 

to  rouse  the  storm  of  popular  indignation 
t  United  States  which  culminated  in  the 
with  Spain.  It  does  seem  a  little  odd, 
fore,  to  find  Americans  in  the  Philippine 
rection  doing  the  very  thing  for  which  they 
inced  Weyler.  True,  the  Americans  did 
exactly  tstabHsh  concentration  camps; 
id    they    provided    "zones    of    refuge," 

1  is  a  much  more  euphonious  term.     Into 
zones  of  refuge  the  inhabitants  were 

ted"  and  everything  outside  of  them  was 
>vcd.  Results  were  prompt  and  decisive. 
tew  months  older  was  restored  and  the 
itants  were  able  to  return  to  their  lands. 
t  of  the  popular  mythS  about  atrocities  of 
"dates  to  the  wholesale  poisoning  of  the 
y.  This  tale  has  already  seen  service  in 
iresent  conflict,  Russians  and  Germans 
iring  alternately  as  poisoners  and  in- 
d  victims.  The  use  of  poisons  is  ex- 
y  prohibited  by  the  Hague  Regulations; 
I  much  more  effective  deterrent  is  the 
ilty    of   wholesale    poisoning    by    direct 

Che  beginning  of  the  Boer  War  the  English 
s  freely  accused  the  Boers  of  robbing  the 
nilling  plants  in  the  Rand  of  cyanide  with 

to  poison  wells  and  streams  used  by 
h  tftx^.    Of  course  the  Boers  did  nothing 

sort;  but  they  did  cut  off  Bloenrfontein's 


water  supply,  a  step  that  is  lawful  and  proper 
under  the  Hague  convention,  thus  forcing  tbe 
British  garrison  to  use  water  from  tainted  wells, 
which  caused  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever. 
Again  the  common  mind  may  fail  to  grasp 
the  delicate  distinction  between  administering 
to  an  enemy  a  fatal  and  illegitimate  dose  of 
cyanide  of  potassium  and  giving  him  an  equally 
lethal,  but  perfectly  proper,  dose  of  typhoid 
germs. 

In  retreating  before  Sherman's  forces  after 
the  fall  of  Vicksburg,  the  Confederates  under 
Johnston  tried  to  poison  their  foes  without 
resorting  to  illegal  methods  by  driving  cattle, 
horses,  and  sheep  into  the  ponds  from  which  the 
Federals  would  have  to  draw  their  water  supply 
and  shooting  them  there.  The  plan  failed 
because  the  Federals  drew  the  carcasses  out  and 
used  the  water — and  survived. 

DEATH   TO    ESCAPING    PRISONERS 

The  Hague  Regulations  insist  upon  the 
humane  treatment  of  prisoners  and  have  laid 
down  the  dictum  that  even  cases  of  attempted 
escape  should  not  be  punished  by  death,  but 
by  some  milder  form  of  discipline.  The  German 
General  Staff,  however,  entertains  progressive 
views  on  this  point.  Soon  after  the  first  Hague 
convention  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  General 
Staff  argued  that  it  was  legitimate  to  shoot 
prisoners  who  attempted  to  escape,  and  also 
to  shoot  them  on  two  grounds  of  policy;  first, 
as  an  act  of  reprisal  if  the  enemy  had  done  the 
same  thing  or  had  been  guilty  of  some  other 
act  of  inhumanity — the  provocation  to  be 
decided  by  the  Germans,  of  course — and, 
second,  when  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  prison- 
ers without  compromising  the  security  or 
efficiency  of  their  captors.  This  is  as  liberal 
an  interpretation  of  the  law  as  a  Sioux  chieftain 
could  ask.  If  stories  about  the  Germans  com- 
pelling captive  Belgians  to  work  on  fortifica- 
tions for  them  are  libels  the  Germans  have 
no  right  to  complain,  in  view  of  that  pamphlet 
and  of  the  further  fact  that  the  General  Staff 
also  maintains,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
Hague  Regulations,  that  they  have  a  right  to 
force  non-combatants  to  work  for  them.  In 
other  words,  they  claim  the  ancient  privilege 
of  enslaving  captives. 

But  again  Americans  must  be  careful  about 
throwing  stones.  When  the  Federals  captured 
Yorktown  in  1862  they  compelled  their  prison- 
ers to  dig  up  the  torpedoes  the  Confederates 
had  planted  in  the  roads  to  blow  up  Yankees. 
Sheridan  did  the  same  thing  after  the  battle  of 
Yellow  Tavern.  The  prisoners  were  not  to 
blame  for  the  presence  of  the  torpedoes,  and 
to  compel  them  to  dig  up  the  explosives  was 
cruel.     However,  no  harm  came  to  them. 

Still,  the  Federals  were  not  so  bad.  During 
the  stress  of  that  great  conflict  the  United 
States  Government  drew  up  and  put  into  effect 
the  first  codification  of  the  laws  of  war  the 
world  had  ever  known.  This  suggested  to  the 
Czar  of  Russia  the  desirability  o(  avv  \wx^x- 
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national  war  code.  Accordingly  in  1898  he 
convoked  an  international  military  conference, 
which  was  the  first  step  in  the  chain  of  events 
that  led  to  the  Hague  convention  at  which  the 
nations  of  the  world  adopted  in  substance  the 
laws  of  war  promulgated  by  the  United  States 
Government  forty  years  before  as  the  rules  of 


conduct  in  warfare  to  be  observed  by  all  peoples 
making  pretensions  to  civilization. 

War  can  never  be  less  than  atrocious;  but 
what  little  has  been  done  toward  ameliorating 
its  horrors  has  been  done  under  the  leadership 
of  the  most  enlightened  republic  and  the  most 
backward  autocracy. 


KIAO-CHAU 


THE  GERMAN    PROTECTORATE   IN   CHINA  THAT  WAS  SEIZED  IN    1 897,  OSTENSIBLY 

AS   A    PUNISHMENT   FOR   THE    DEATH   OF  TWO  MISSIONARIES— ITS  CITIES, 

RAILROADS,    INDUSTRIES,    AND     FORTIFICATIONS— A    LITTLE 

GERMANY    IN    THE    HEART    OF    CHINA 

BY 

GUSTAVUS  OHLINGER 

[In  i8q$,  after  the  Chinese- Japanese  IVar,  Germany  joined  Russia  and  France  in  forcing  Ji^Pam, 
by  diplomatic  pressure,  to  relinquish  Port  Arthur,  which  Russia  subsequently  occupied,  aUhough  U 
was  nominally  Chinese  territory.  In  j8gy  the  German  fleet  seized  Kiao^hau  Bay,  nominally  to  secme 
reparation  for  the  murder  of  two  German  missionaries  in  the  province  of  Shantung.  In  the  negih 
iiation  which  followed,  Germany  acquired  a  gg-year  lease  of  the  land  on  both  sides  of  the  enlremci  nf 
the  Bay  and  with  the  lease  valuable  mining  and  railway  concessions  in  the  province  of  Shantung. 
The  German  Government  has  probably  spent  in  all  about  $100,000,000  for  building  tht  town  €§ 
Tsingtau  on  Kiao-chau  Bay,  for  dredging  and  improving  the  harbor  and  fortifying  the  colony,  li  it 
the  strongest  German  possession  in  the  Far  East,  the  centre  of  German  influence  in  China,  and  the 
naval  base  from  which  the  German  Asiatic  fleet  operates  —  the  real  centre  of  Germany  s  Eastern  cd' 
onies,  which  included,  besides  Kiao-chau,  the  Bismarck  Archipelago,  Kaiser  IVilbdm  Land,  the 
Marshall,  Caroline,  Pellew,  and  Ladrone  Islands,  and  part  of  Samoa. —  The  Editors] 


GERMANY  indeed/'  I  thought  to 
myself  as  I  stepped  on  the  wharf 
at  Tsingtau,  and  found  a  sign  con- 
fronting me  which  warnwl  the 
public  that  certain  things  were 
streng  verboten. 

The  two  days'  trip  from  Shanghai  on  the 
little  Hamburg-American  coasting  steamer,  the 
social  chats  with  her  genial  captain,  and  the 
polished  conversation  of  the  "Herr  Major,"  the 
only  other  passenger,  had  caused  me  to  forget 
the  curious  hybrid  of  Hast  and  West  which  one 
sees  in  all  the  ports  of  China.  As  we  approached 
the  rugged  coast  line,  and  white  houses  and 
red-tiled  r(X)fs  came  in  view,  1  tried  to  recall 
where  1  had  seen  such  houses  before.  As  we 
rounded  a  point  and  dropped  anchor  in  the 
harbor,  blue-coated  soldiers  and  precise,  uni- 
formed otTicials  came  into  view.  But  with  these 
placards— the  evidences  of  an  omnipresent 
bureaucracy — my  impressions  were  complete. 
This  was  not  Tsingtau,  the  capital  of  the  Ger- 
man Kiao-chau  protectorate— it  was  Germany 
Itself,  as  much  so  as  if  a  piece  of  Prussia  had 


been  picked  up  bodily  and  pjeced  into  the 
Chinese  coast  hne. 

Kiao-chau  Bay  is  a  broad  expanse  of  water 
indenting  the  southern  coast  of  Shantung 
province — that  part  of  China  which  iuts  out 
boldly  between  the  Gulf  of  Pechili  on  the  north 
and  the  Yellow  Sea  on  the  south.  The  entrance 
to  the  Bay  is  narrow  and  easily  defended.  The 
bold,  rocky  coast  line  here  throws  out  wedges 
of  land  on  either  side,  which  almost  enclose  the 
body  of  water  within.  The  wedge  of  land  to  the 
cast,  though  running  down  to  a  narrow  point, 
widens  out  toward  the  mainland,  the  hills 
which  form  its  backbone  at  the  same  time  be- 
coming more  rugged  and  prominent  until,  about 
thirty  miles  away  to  the  northeast,  they  reach 
an  elevation  of  3,000  feet.  Just  inside  the 
point  of  this  wedge,  protected  from  the  typhoons 
which  sweep  up  the  China  coast,  lies  a  natural 
harbor  which  the  Germans  have  improved  by 
the  construction  of  a  breakwater.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  this  point,  where  the  southern 
slope  of  the  hills  overlooks  the  sea,  are  the 
white  walls  and  red  roofs  of  the  German  town 


KIAO-CHAU 


iingtau.  The  Kiao-chau  protectorate, 
mixgMel  as  the  Germans  call  it,  em- 
;  the  entire  area  of  the  Bay,  these  two 
s  of  land  at  its  entrance,  and  a  few  small 
s    which    command    the    approach— al- 
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Powers  was  pitted  against  the  venality  and 
duplicity  of  the  old  Chmese  officialdom.  Japan 
had  just  emergsd  victorious  from  her  contest 
«dth  China.  En^and  had  acquired  by  lease 
the  harbor  of  Wei-Hai-Wei;  the  Cassini  Con- 
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German 
PoBsesaioQ 


Emc    from    Gr«i«»nwlr4 


THE  GERMAN  PORT  ARTHUR 

rAU»   AT  THE   MOUTH   OF    KIAO-CHAU    BAY.  AND   THE    HILLS   WHOSE    NATURAL   DEFENCES    HAVE    BEEN 
GREATLY  STRENGTHENED  BY  FORTIFICATIONS 


er  an  area  of  about  five  hundred  square 
Besides  this,  the  German  Government 
;es  a  qualified  sovereignty  within  a  zone 
thtrtv-one  miles  in  width  surrounding 
ay.  within  this  neutral  zone,  as  it  is 
ated,  the  Chinese  authorities  can  take 
ion  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Ger- 
!k>vemor. 

acquisition  of  Kiao-chau  was  accom- 
I  in  the  'go's — those  sordid  days  when 
ig  aggression  on  the  part  of  European 


vention  had  given  Russia  important  railroad 
advantages  in  Manchuria*  and  France  was 
receiving  railroad  concessions  in  the  south. 
Early  in  1897,  therefore,  the  German  Govern- 
ment had  decided  to  seize  some  port  on  the 
Chinese  coast— the  only  question  was,  what 
port  would  best  suit  her  purposes?  Which 
section  of  the  Chinese  coast  line  should  she 
grab?  With  characteristic  Teutonic  thorough- 
ness a  commission  of  experts  was  therefore 
sent  to  China  to  report  upon  1\\^  s\X>i>Xv^w. 
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After  taking  observations  and  canvassing  the 
claims  to  seizure  of  most  of  the  ports  on  the 
coast,  the  commission  decided  unanimously 
in  favor  of  Kiao-chau  Bay. 

Everything  was  ready  for  the  final  act  of 
aggression  when,  by  a  special  Providence,  on 
November  i,  1897,  two  German  Catholic 
missionaries  were  murdered  in  the  western 
part  of  Shantung  province.  These  men  hap- 
pened to  belong  to  a  religious  order  which  the 
Kaiser  had  expelled  from  Germany  but  a  few 
years  before.  This  circumstance,  however, 
was  forgotten  under  the  pressing  necessity  of 
obtaining  immediate  reparation  for  the  outrage. 
On  November  10,  1897,  the  German  Asiatic 
squadron -dropped  anchor  in  Kiao-chau  Bay. 
On  the  14th  the  town  of  Tsingtau  was  seized, 
and  the  German  commander  issued  a  proclama- 
tion in  which  he  formally  took  possession  of  the 
territories  that  are  now  embraced  within  the 
protectorate. 

With  the  desired  prize  already  in  its  grasp, 
the  German  Government  entered  upon  negotia- 
tions with  Pekin.  By  a  convention  signed  on 
March  6,  1898,  China  was  compelled  to  give 
her  sanction  to  this  seizure,  and  further,  made 
the  following  concessions:  (i)  Permission  to 
the  German  Government  to  build  three  lines 
of  railroad  in  the  province  of  Shantung  con- 
necting the  towns  of  Tsingtau,  Chinanfu,  the 
capital  of  the  province,  and  Ichoufu,  an  im- 
portant city  in  the  south;  (2)  the  exclusive 
right  to  develop  mines  within  a  zone  extending 
a£>ut  ten  miles  on  either  side  of  the  railroad 
lines;  (3)  preference  to  Germans  in  all  enter- 
prizes  undertaken  for  the  development  of  the 
mterior. 

Immediately  after  the  seizure,  and  without 
awaiting  the  termination  of  the  negotiations  at 
Pekin,  the  German  Government  proceeded  with 
the  strategic  and  commercial  development  of 
the  territory.  The  old  Chinese  town  of 
Isinglau  was  razed,  and  on  its  site  the  German 
town  was  built.  From  the  top  of  a  command- 
ing eminence  the  administration  building  over- 
looks the  sea,  the  city,  and  the  expanse  of  Kiao- 
chau  Bay  behind  the  city  to  the  north.  The 
Gouvernements  Hugel,  as  it  is  called,  forms 
the  centre  of  a  scheme  of  boulevards,  chaussees, 
and  well-ordered  streets.  The  seashore  has 
been  faced  by  a  massive  wall,  along  the  top  of 
which  extends  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Ufer,  a  fine 
driveway,  where  of  an  evening  may  be  seen 
driving  or  promenading  the  ofilcialdom  of  Kiao- 
chau.  the  uniformed  ofticers  of  the  army  and 
navy,  and  the  substantial  business  folk.  On 
this  chaussco  stands  the  imposing  Hotel  Prince 
Heinrich.  an  important  adjunct  to  the  social 
life  of  the  community. 

mips    AND    C.I.KMAN    ARCHl  I  kCTt'Rh    IN    CHINA 

The  private  dwellings  are  models  of  CJerman 
architecture.  Each  house  has  a  big  dooryard, 
with  beds  of  tulips  and  rows  of  four-oViocks. 
Should  >ou  chance  along  in  the  early  morning 
\ou  uill  see  the  st(jlid  Hausherr  leaning  out  of 


an  upper  story  window,  drawing  comfortably 
on  a  long  pipe,  and  chatting  with  his  next  door 
neighbor.  Very  few  Chinese  are  about,  al- 
though there  are  80,000  of  them  in  the  protec- 
torate. They  are  not  allowed  to  live  in  Tsin^ 
tau,  but  arc  confined  to  a  separate  quarter  in 
order  that  they  may  not  disturb  the  order  and 
cleanliness  of  the  German  settlement. 

The  wharves  which  line  the  harbor  have  been 
furnished  with  tracks,  electric  cranes,  and  all 
the  facilities  for  handling  a  large  traffic.  The 
harbor  also  contains  a  floating  drydock,  which 
has  a  capacity  of  6,000  tons  and  can  accom- 
modate ships  135  feet  long. 

The  rocky  heights  to  the  east  of  the  city  have 
been  reserved  for  fortifications.  No  one  knows 
just  what  engines  of  destruction  lurk  here. 
Barbed  wire  fences,  warning  placards,  and 
vigilant  sentries  intercept  the  curious  sightseer, 
and  the  unbroken  contour  of  the  hills  gives  no 
indication  of  the  galleries  and  passages  with 
which  they  have  been  honeycombed.  But  the 
last  official  report  shows  that  the  Government 
has  already  spent  more  than  S5,ooo,oooii 
fortifying  these  heights,  so  one  may  readfly 
infer  that  they  constitute  a  veritable  Gibraltar. 
rendering  the  protectorate  almost  impregnable 
in  attacks  from  the  sea. 

THE  OUTLET  OF  SHANTUNG  PROVINCE 

The  configuration  of  the  country  makes 
Kiao-chau  Bay  the  natural  outlet  for  the  Prov* 
ince  of  Shantung.  Extending  about  twenty 
miles  inland,  the  Bay  washes  a  low  plain,  which 
reaches  out  across  the  Shantung  peninsula  to 
the  northeast  and  separates  its  two  mountain 
regions.  To  the  east  rise  the  bold  rcKky  ridges 
which  make  up  the  Shantung  promontory; 
to  the  west  lies  another  group  of  mountain 
ranges  which  crowd  down  to  the  southern  border 
of  the  province,  but  on  the  north  are  separated 
from  the  coast  by  a  wide  plain,  while  on  the  west 
they  fall  away  into  the  broad  valley  of  the  Yel- 
low River.  It  is  therefore  possible  from  Kiao- 
chau  Bay  to  reach  the  extreme  north  and  west 
of  the  province  over  comparatively  level 
country. 

These  advantages  of  communication  many 
centuries  ago  made  Kiao-chau  City,  at  the  head 
of  the  Bay,  the  emporium  of  the  whole  province. 
Ships  from  Korea,  Japan,  India,  and  Arabia 
anchored  close  to  the  city  walls.  Since  then, 
however,  the  head  of  the  Bay  has  been  gradually 
silted  up,  so  that  to-day  the  city  stands  six 
miles  from  high  water,  and  with  the  ebb  of  the 
tide  four  or  five  miles  more  of  mud  flats  an: 
left  baking  in  the  sun.  Trade  has  naturally 
vanished.  It  is  this  pristine  commercial  im- 
portance which  the  Germans  are  seeking  to 
establish  by  means  of  the  harbor  at  the  entrancir 
of  the  Bay  and  the  lines  of  railroad  into  the 
interior. 

The  province  of  Shantung  has  an  area  ci 
55,(KK)  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
25,5(X),(XN).  It  is  rich  in  natural  resources, 
(lold  is  being  profitably  worked  in  a  number  of 
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OF    THE  "LlTTLfc  CER- 


places,  especially  in  the 
neighborhood    of    Wci- 
Hai-Wci,    Coal  and  iron 
have  been  discovered  in 
\,]TOQ  measures,  and  are 
i>ting  wnrkcd    by   Ger* 
man  interests.      In  com- 
merce, however,  the  priv 
vince  is  best  known  b> 
two      manufactun!^  - 
Shanlung.orpon^' 
which  has  becnmv 
lar  as  a  dress  fabric,  and 
straw  braid.    The  former 
is  essentially  a  produc 
of  home  industry.     It  is 
woven    by    women    on 
hand  looms.     The  silk  is  obt:n"nctf 
from  the  cocoon  of  an  indi 
wornn,  which  subsists  on  the 
of  the  native  scrub  oak. 

In  i8gq  a  German  company  W35 
formed  known  as  "Shantung-  ' 
bahn  Gcsellschafi/'  with  a  '-^_ 

of  Si  i,()oo,ooo.    Work  was  at 
begun  on  a  main  line  extending  ffl 
Ismgtau  along  the  east  shore  of  1 
Bay  and  through  the  natural 
press  ions  of  the  north  and  noil 
west    to  the   capital   of   the 
vince.     By  the  spring  of   1904 
line  was   completed,    and   surv^ 
were  begun  on  two  others — one  ex- 
tending from  China nfu  in  a  soutkr 
eriy   direction,  and    the    othcrj 
a     southwesterly    direction     fit 
Kiao-chau  Bay,  and  both  meet 
at    Ichoufu,  a  prefectural  city  1 
the    southern   border  of   the  pro- 
vince.   The  Tsingtau-Chinanfu  \m 
has    been    extended     to     1' 
and  is  272  miles  long.     It 
constructed,    with    ii     thor 
ballasted  roadbed,  good  stru 
and  substantial  station   builJiQ 
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jmtovcn  WHICH  the  Germans  have  FiNAMCEUiHEi>v.Miu>YV^\.iji"\ 

0^   TIfl  in  UIIKEVE  ItRHnOM 


r.  probably  ihe  largest 
L'  V  c  r  go  I  ic  n  t  oget  h  e  r  on 
*:ijjilinLnt,  eighteen  miles  north  of 
lo.cxjo    troops,    a    complete 
unit— infantry,  calvary,  guns, 
fortes  alt  in  proper  proportion 
to  the  war  in   Europe.     It   was 
inrct*  nhed,  p^rttalty  trained,  and 
ks  in  SL  country 
army. 
Lun   lurce   is   not   purely   of 
I  Many  of  tt!i  officers  and  the 
ik  and  file  are  men  who  have 
in  the  English  army  or  in 
that  went  to  5k>uth  Africa. 
^mea^urc  explains  the  extra- 
irtlh  which  the!ie  jo.tKXi  men 
hrmy  division  ready  for  the 

t,  there  appeared  at  Valcartier  a 

sjor  named  Utter  who  had  served 

br  tkxt  \\  ar.     He  had  been  wounded 

at  M odder  River.     He  was  carried 

by  an  officer  who  cut  off  the  boot 

wound.     When  Utter  reached 

3nd  of  one  of  I  he  Western  Can- 

n%%  came  yp  and  spoke  ta  htm.     It 


was  the  officer  he  had  last  seen  at  M odder  River 
fifteen  years  before — a  former  member  of  the 
Artillery  Corps,  who  went  to  South  Africa  as 
lieutenant  in  the  Canadian  Contingent. 

And  Colonel  Sam  Hughes,  the  Canadian  Min- 
ister of  Militia  and  Defense,  who  has  super- 
vised the  training  of  the  troops,  is  also  a  veteran 
of  the  Boer  War  During  that  war,  he  volun- 
teered from  Canada  but  was  not  accepted. 
However,  he  was  determined  to  go.  so  took 
passage  to  Cape  Town  and  enlisted  there  as  a 
private.  When  the  war  was  over  he  had  ob- 
tained a  colonel's  commission  after  being  men- 
tioned several  times  in  the  offjcial  dispatches. 

This  army,  so  quickly  gathered  from  all  parts 
of  the  vast  territor>'  of  Canada,  disclosed  its 
quality  at  a  review  before  the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught  on  September  i  ^h,  jusl  forty  days  after 
Great  Britain  had  declared  that  **a  state  of 
war  exists."  In  that  review,  following  the 
Minister  of  Militia  and  his  stafT  came  the  cavalry 
—the  Dragoons,  the  Hussars,  and  theStrath- 
cona  Horse,  which  rendered  high  service  in 
South  Africa,  After  the  cavalry  came  the  first 
formed  battalions  of  infantry,  now  almost 
trained  troops,  preceded  by  the  band  and 
dressed  in  their  brand  new  ut\i(c^tms  cA  C^^xV 


THe    CAMADtAMi   WliNt    TO    WAU.   OOMKITKLY    fcQUIPFtO 


THE    lOTH  GRENADIER   GUAICDS 

OH    rOROHTO,   MAKCHING    THKOUGM  INE    **WH1 
CitY*'    AT   VAUCAHTIHK.    PHOBAULr    THE     DIGGtST 
TltAlNtNC       tNCAMPMtNT      Of      SOLDIERS      CV| 
fcNtCTEP    IN    NOMTII    AMERICA 

behind  thenu  They  mndc  a  splendid  sij^ 
even  though  their  kilties  and  their  sponiH 
were  hidden  under  khaki  aprons.  Theft 
were  eight  suHd  lines  of  them,  and  as  they 
went  by  there  was  wild  applause  from  the 
crowd.  But  It  was  not  the  cavalry  ntr  Tht* 
tall  Highlanders  nor  yet  the  guns  rr 
by  in  battery  coluitins  that  made  th< 
impression  on  all  who  saw  them. 
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formation  was  not  as  wetl 

^  the  other  perhaps;   some 

some  had  none;    somo 

^ci  were  splotched  with 
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Iniforms;  many  marched 

IJrts  and  suspenders,  but 

It  hey.  more  than  all  the 

pressed  the  spirit  of  this 

These  men  were  there  be- 


COL,    S.    HUGHES 

TKt  INVENTOR  OF  THE 
SHOVEl  SHIELD,  STUDY JNC, 
THE  tfFtCT  Ot-  A  HIGH- 
^OWEktU  RIFLE  BULLET 
ON  IT.  AT  JOG  YARDS  A 
BULLET  FROM  A  MODERN 
ROSS  RIFLE  WAS  OfcFLECT- 
ED  AND  SCARCELY  MADE 
A   FhRCtPTlBLE  DENT  AND 

AT  aoo  Yards  few  sh^ 

PENETRATED 


A  COMPANY  OF  THE    REGtMENT  THAT  BEARS  THE  NAME  OF  THE  PAUGHT^fl    OF  THE    OOVERNOR  GENf 


The  best  drilled  troops  in 
the  force,  and  doubtless  the 
most  immediately  effective 
of  the  Canadian  army,  were 
the  Princess  Patricia's  Cana- 
dian Light  Infantry,  Cana- 
da's crack  regiment,  ijck) 
strong,  which  carries  a  flag 
made  for  it  b>  Princess  Patri- 
cia of  Connaught.  This  regi- 
ment  was  raised  and  equipped 
by  Mr.  Hamilton  Gault,  of 
Montreal,  at  an  expense  of 
$i,5o<^j.(KH).  and  then  given  to 
the  Canadian  Government. 
Its  men  are  the  pick  of  Cana- 
da. No  man  was  enrolled  un- 
less he  had  ser\  ed  in  the  reg- 


GL'ARDING    AGAINST    TYPHOID 

EVERY     SOLDIER     WAS     IMMUNUED      B" 
PHEVENTrVE  INOCULATION 


gular  arm\ ,  or  had  had  sen 
other  militars  training; 
every  man  had  to  meet 
personal  approval  of  f^loi 
Farquhar,  the  command 
The  result  is  I  hat  5o  per  c^ 
of  the  men  have  seen  act! 
service,  more  than  80 
cent,  have  served  in  a  rcg 
arm\ .  and  the  remaining  I 
per  cent,  have  had  \o]unt^ 
arm)  training.  (hrnr 
veterans  among  them  of  the 
Boer  War,  the  Boxer  up- 
rising, the  Mexican  revolu- 
tions, and  of  nearly  everv 
other  fight  in  recent  times 
Some  are  franklv  soldiers  ai 
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fortune,  others  are  adventurers,  but  most  are 
old  soldiers  who  settled  in  Canada  after  the 
South  African  war.  One  company  is  made  up 
entirely  of  men  who  have  been  to  one  of  the 
five  great  English  public  schools,  Eton.  Harrow, 
Rugby,  Winchester,  or  Westminster;  another  of 
veterans  from  the  Royal  Dragoon  Rifles;  and 
it  is  considered  a  great  honor  among  the  men 
to  belong  to  one  of  these  crack  companies. 

There  are  several  Americans  in  the  Princess 
Patricia's:  one,  a  mess  sergeant  who  had  seen 
active  service  pretty  much  all  over  the  world, 
including  service  in  the  expedition  for  the  relief 
of  Peking  during  the  Boxer  uprising.  Among 
the  other  Amencans  in  the  force  are  six  who 
"^crved  through  the  Mexican  revolution  with 
\'illa.  They  were  miles  from  a  railroad  when 
they  heard  that  war  had  broken  out  but  rode 
day  and  night  to  get  to  Montreal  in  time  to 
enlist  in  the  Patricia's. 

The  Canadian  Expeditionary  Force  has  the 
•hiatus  of  British  regulars.  It  is  organized  as  a 
division,  and  a  division  is  a  complete  army  in 
Itself,  comprising  infantry,  cavalry,  light  and 
heavy  artillery,  an  ammunition  column,  en- 
gineers, signal  corps,  field  ambulances  and  sur- 
geons, and  wagons,  horses,  and  men  for  the  trans- 
port of  supplies.  A  British  division  usually  con- 
sists of  about  18,000  men,  of  whom  15,000  are 
effective  fighters  and  3.000  in  the  transport  and 
other  non-combatant  services.  But  Canada's 
division  is  almost  double  this  strength — a  total  of 
^).ooo  men — comprising  18,000  infantrymen 
instead  of  the  usual  12.000,  and  a  correspond- 
mgly  heavy  force  of  cavalry.  Now  that  these 
33,000  men  have  ^one  to  Europe,  Canada  is 
raising  a  second  division  of  20,000  men,  and, 
after  that  contingent  is  complete,  will  keep  its 
effective  force  in  Europe  at  50,000  men,  re- 
placing whatever  losses  it  may  suffer  from  new 
recruits. 

The  most  amazing  thing  about  Canada's 
military  preparations,  after  the  instant  and 
spontaneous  response  of  the  recruits,  was  the 
des|Nitch  and  efficiency  in  preparing  the  vast 
camp  at  Valcartier  to  house  and  train  30,000 
men.  The  camp  was  eighteen  miles  north  of 
Quebec  on  a  plain  where  the  Jacques  Cartier 
River  cmenses  from  the  Laurentian  hills  on  its 
way  to  the  St.  Lawrence  below.  When  war  was 
declared,  this  smiling  plateau  was  a  great  garden 
dotted  with  perhaps  150  houses  of  Valcartier 
viBa^e.  Too  weeks  later  houses  and  crop  were 
^one;  row  after  row  of  white  tents,  thousands 
in  all,  stood  gleaming  in  the  sun,  each  row  three 
miles  long;  the  sleepy  village  was  replaced  by 
a  martial  city,  complete  with  streets,  sewers. 
water  mains,  electric  lights,  telephones,  and 
the  hundreds  of  teams  and  wagons  to  move  its 
wartime  traffic.  Thus,  when  the  trains  began 
to  roll  in,  bringiug  the  citizens  of  this  tent-city 
from  all  parts  of  Canada  nearly  every ihinfi;  was 
in  readiness  to  receive  them. 

W  ilhin  the  camp  when  the  recruits  arrived. 
was  the  bustle  of  final  city  building  and  the 
multifarious  activities  of  a  gigantic  vacation 


ground.  All  about  the  streets  steam  trench- 
diggers  were  hard  at  work  digging  trenches  two 
feet  deep,  followed  close  after  by  the  pipe  layers, 
completing  the  sewer  system.  In  front  of  every 
two  or  three  tents  garbage  incinerators,  burning 
large  logs  of  wood,  were  kept  going  all  day  long. 
Whatever  could  not  be  burned  was  carted  away 
during  the  night.  The  camp  was  as  clean  as  if 
it  had  been  newly  swept  from  end  to  end.  Here 
and  there,  above  a  little  box  set  on  stilts  a  face 
shining  with  water  and,  below  the  box,  a  pair 
of  bare  feet  showed  where  the  open  air  shower 
baths — one  to  every  thirty  or  forty  men— were 
at  the  convenience  of  the  recruits.  Besides  the 
shower  baths  there  was  running  water  between 
every  two  tents  and  each  company  had  its  own 
wash  troughs. 

The  sanitary  equipment  was  complete.  Over 
night  a  system  of  hospitals  had  been  organized; 
and  a  typhoid  inoculation  station  where  every 
man  in  the  camp  was  treated.  Most  of  the 
sick  in  the  hospital  were  suffering  from  their 
inoculation.  Even  four  weeks  after  the  camp 
was  started,  there  were  but  fifty-two  sick  and 
hurt  in  the  hospital. 

Some  of  the  recruits  came  with  no  equipment 
whatever.  These  were  at  once  supplied  by  the 
ordnance  department.  The  men  gathered  be- 
fore a  long  building  in  which,  on  the  sides  of  a 
long  aisle,  were  bins  in  which  were  piled,  in  the 
order  of  their  use,  clothes,  shoes,  belts,  guns, 
knapsacks,  canteens,  and  all  the  other  articles 
of  equipment.  Each  man,  as  his  name  was  called 
passed  down  this  aisle  and  received  the  several 
parts  of  his  outfit  as  he  passed.  Near  by  one 
thousand  men  received  their  equipment  in  this 
way  every  day. 

Out  on  the  edge  of  the  plain,  with  the  base  of 
the  hills  as  a  background,  rifle  practice  was  car- 
ried on  at  the  biggest  rifle  range  in  the  world, 
its  row  of  targets  three  and  one  half  miles  long. 
Fifteen  hundred  targets  were  used  simultane- 
ously. Allowing  each  man  1 5  shots  at  300  and 
200  yards,  and  15  shots  quick  firing.  3o.(xx)  men 
could  get  target  practice  every  day. 

On  this  range  was  tested  a  new  defensive  im- 
plement of  war.  a  small  spade  of  nickeled  steel, 
iV  of  an  inch  thick,  designed  to  be  used  as  a 
protection  against  rifle  fire  as  well  as  an  in- 
trenching tool.  It  is  carried  on  the  hip  and 
weighs  but  four  pounds.  When  in  action  it  is 
stuck  handle  downward  in  the  ground  and  a  man 
lying  behind  it  is  almost  invisible  to  the  enemy. 
A  hole  through  the  right  side  of  the  spade  allows 
him  to  shoot  while  so  protected.  .At  three  hun- 
dred yards,  Ross  rifle  bullets  were  turned  off 
from  Its  surface  with  hardly  a  perceptible  mark 
The  spade  is  almost  invisible  at  ordinary  ranges. 

On  .-Xugust  4th.  Great  Britain  declared  war  on 
Germany.  On  September  24th,  or  two  days 
more  than  seven  wcekii  later,  the  Mt'cantit',  the 
Lapland,  and  half  a  dozen  lesser  tran^alla^lic 
liners  swung  into  the  tide  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
at  (Juebec.  and  bi»re  away  Canada^  H.*'*^) 
trained  and  fully  equipped  recruits  for  the  great 
European  conflict. 


ENGLAND'S   CONTROL   OF   THE   SEA 


THE   GREATEST  ILLUSTRATION    HISTORY    AFFORDS  OF  WHAT    SEA    POWER    MEANS 
—LORD    fisher's   REVOLUTIONARY   CHANGES   IN   THE  NAVY — PROBABLE 
DISPOSITION  OF  THE  ENGLISH  AND  GERMAN  FLEETS— STRATE- 
GICAL SIGNIFICANCE    OF  THE   KIEL  CANAL — ^THE   POSSI- 
BILITY OF   A  GREAT  NAVAL   ENGAGEMENT 


MORE  than  eleven  hundred  years  ago 
King  Offa,  of  Mercia  (one  of  the 
old  En^ish  Kingdoms)  formulated 
the  military  programme  that  his 
British  descendants  have  so  wisely 
followed  ever  since.  At  that  time  Charlemagne, 
one  of  the  predecessors  of  the  present  German 
Emperor,  had  determined  on  the  invasion  of 
Britain.  King  Offa  constructed  a  fleet  that 
represented  the  most  approved  dreadnaughts 
and  battle  cruisers  of  his  time;  in  consequence, 
the  continental  war  lord  did  not  make  his 
threatened  invasion.  "Offa  bequeathed  to 
England,"  says  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  re- 
cording this  event,  "that  he  who  would  be  secure 
on  land  must  be  supreme  on  sea."  England 
has  taken  this  lesson  closely  to  heart  through 
all  the  succeeding  centuries.  When  the  British 
Government,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war, 
ordered  its  commanding  admiral  "to  capture 
or  destroy  the  enemy's  fleet,"  it  was  only  ex- 
pressing, in  other  words,  Nelson's  favorite 
maxim:  "Our  flrst  line  of  defense  is  close  to  the 
enemy's  shore."  The  most  dramatic  episodes 
in  the  war  have  been  the  struggles  on  land — 
the  bloody  swaying  back  and  forth  in  Northern 
France  of  the  death-gripped  armies.  The  most 
impressive  episode,  however,  is  the  spectacle 
upon  the  seas.  So  far  England's  naval  victory 
has  been  an  almost  bloodless  one;  it  is  a  victory 
none  the  less.  The  sinking  of  British  and 
German  cruisers  by  submarines,  startling  and 
tragic  as  these  events  may  be.  are,  after  all, 
only  episodes  in  the  general  situation.  The 
British  fleet,  remaining  almost  quiescent  in  the 
North  Sea,  still  lords  it  over  every  ocean,  while 
the  German  ships  desperately  and  impotently 
hug  the  land. 

The  immediate  commanders  of  the  English 
ships — Sir  John  Jellicoe  and  Sir  George  Calla- 
ghan — have  flgured  mainlv  in  the  current  news; 
the  man  really  responsible  for  the  present  sit- 
uation has  received  little  attention.  But  Sir 
John  Fisher's  work  as  first  Sea  Lord  in  1904  has 
given  England  its  present  predominance.  The 
strength  of  Britain's  position  at  the  outbreak 
of  war  was  that  the  fleet  was  concentrated  in 
the  North  Sea.  Had  England  suddenly  found 
herself  in  conflict  with  a  first  class  navad  power 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  she  would  have  had 
no  such  advantage.  For  many  years  the  Ad- 
miralitv  had  been  ignoring  the  great  lesson 
learned  in  the  Napoleonic  wars — the  necessity 


of  massing  her  ships.  The  English  naval  forces 
before  1904  were  scattered  all  over  the  world. 
There  was  a  "Home"  fleet,  an  Atlantic  fleet, 
a  Mediterranean  fleet,  a  China  fleet,  and  mis- 
cellaneous assortments  of  cruisers— out  of  date 
vessels — at  several  other  points.  Em^and's 
greatest  single  fighting  force  was  not  mated 
in  the  Channel,  but  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Here  were  the  great  effective  battleshij>s,  the 
main  line  of  defense,  with  Malta  as  their  base. 
That  is,  England  was  leaving  English  waters 
virtually  unprotected  and  concentrating  several 
hundred  mues  from  home.  To-day  this  dis- 
position strikes  one  as  absurd;  ten  years  a|;o, 
however,  the  explanation  seemed  plain  enough. 
The  Mediterranean  fleet  protected  En^nd's 
trade  route  to  the  East  through  Gibraltar  and 
Suez.  It  gave  immediate  communication  with 
India,  and  protected  that  part  of  the  empire 
from  attack  by  Russia.  Captain  Mahan,  (^ 
the  United  States  Navy,  constantly  pointed 
out  that  this  scattering  of  forces  menaced  the 
British  Empire.  The  first  rule  of  naval  strategy, 
he  insisted,  was  to  keep  the  fleet  toother  in 
one  place,  where  it  could  do  the  heaviest  dam- 
age; not  to  scatter  it  where  the  enemy  could  des- 
troy it  in  detail.  Certain  national  crises  enw 
phasized  the  same  point.  Supposing,  for  ex* 
ample,  that  England  and  France  had  gone 
to  war  over  the  Fashoda  matter  in  1098. 
While  diplomatic  negotiations  were  pending, 
Russia  informed  Lord  Salisbury  that,  in  case 
of  hostilities,  the  Slavic  Empire  would  ali^ 
herself  with  France.  The  Russian  fleet,  in 
those  days  before  the  Japanese  war,  was  by  no 
means  a  negli^ble  fighting  force.  Nor  was  that 
of  France.  Russia  would  have  immediately 
steamed  south  to  the  North  Sea,  and  France 
north;  these  two  fleets  would  have  caught  the 
weak  home  forces  of  England  between  them  and, 
in  all  probability,  would  have  destroyed  them. 
Russia  and  France  could  then  have  turned 
south  and  engaged  the  Mediterranean  squad- 
ron, certainly  with  chances  of  success.  The 
world  would  have  had  a  splendid  illustration 
of  the  value  of  attacking  one's  enemy  in  detail. 
To-day,  efficiency  and  prepar^ness  seem 
synonymous  with  the  British  navy,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  scarcely  believable  that,  only  ten 
years  ago,  these  conditions  prevailed.  When 
Sir  John  Fisher  became  first  Sea  Lord  in  1904. 
a  revolution  in  naval  arrangement  took  place. 
Sir  John  began  to  gather  in  the  scattered  con- 
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tingents  of  the  navy  and  to  mass  them  in  the 
section  where,  in  case  of  difTiculties,  they  would 
be  immediately  needed — that  is,  in  the  North 
Sea.  The  navy's  chief  occupation,  in  his  view, 
was  to  protect  the  British  Isles,  their  food  sup- 
ply and  their  commerce,  and  this  they  could 
do  most  effectively  if  placed  in  immediate  touch 
with  their  native  land.  The  new  foreign  policy 
of  Great  Britain  greatly  facilitated  his  scheme. 
England's  alliance  with  Japan  made  it  less  neces- 
sary to  have  a  large  naval  force  in  Asia;  Japan 
practically  undertook  the  protection  of  British 
interests  in  Chinese  waters — a  task  she  at 
present  seems  to  be  fulfilling  capably.  The 
Entente  Cordiale  with  France  similarly  de- 
creased thedanger  of  an  attack  on  England  in  the 
Mediterranean.  A  better  understanding  with 
the  United  States  indefinitely  postponed  any 
likelihood  of  difficulties  in  that  direction  and 
so  made  rather  absurd  a  heavy  squadron  in  the 
North  Atlantic.  The  creation  of  the  German 
fleet,  an  entirely  new  element  in  the  international 
situation,  also  emphasized  the  necessity  for  a 
change.  Admiral  Fisher,  therefore,  made  his 
new  dispositions.  Instead  of  the  Mediterran- 
ean, the  North  Sea  became  the  headquarters  of 
the  British  battle  force.  In  1899  there  were 
eleven  battleships  in  the  Mediterranean,  the 
strongest  in  the  hne;  in  1910,  the  same  squadron 
dropped  to  six — and  all  these  were  Of  distinctly 
inferior  power.  In  addition.  Admiral  Fisher 
organized  a  so-called  "pivot  fleet"  in  the  At- 
lantic, so  disposed  that  he  could  use  it  to 
rdnfofce  either  the  Home  or  the  Mediterranean 
squadrons.  He  withdrew  an  isolated  squadron 
from  the  Pacific,  and  established  an  Eastern 
fleet  of  strong  cruisers,  for  China,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Australasia,  and  the  East  Indian 
stations.  Admiral  Fisher  did  far  more  than 
this  in  the  renovation  of  the  British  navy;  he 
was  the  man  who  started  the  building  of  dread- 
naughts,  battle  cruisers,  and  other  new  and  suc- 
cessful types. 

There  was  much  disagreement  as  to  the  wis- 
dom of  these  changes;  both  naval  experts,  like 
Lord  Charles  Beresford,  and  those  interested 
in  outlying  British  possessions,  criticised  them 
as  unwise.  Recent  developments,  however, 
have  pretty  clearly  demonstrated  that  Sir  John 
Fisher  fairly  well  understood  what  he  was  doing. 
He  had  planned  ten  years  ahead  for  precisely  the 
contingency  which  has  now  arisen.  As  a  result, 
although,  according  to  tradition,  the  German 
ofl^cers  have  been  drinking  for  years  "Am  Tag" 
("to  the  day"),  the  "day"  being  the  occasion 
when  the  German  fleet  could  come  to  grips  with 
her  English  enemy,  this  fateful  time  has  not 
yet  arrived.  Both  the  German  and  the  Eng- 
lish fleets  are  massed;  and  a  battle  royal,  unless 
under  exceptional  circumstances,  is  not  re- 
garded as  likely. 

There  is  much  speculation,  however,  as  to 
the  disposition  of  these  giant  armadas.  No  one. 
except  those  immediately  concerned,  claims  to 
know.  The  world  has. never  seen  the  like  of 
the  censorship  which  regulates  this  war.    And 


this  censorship  falls  heaviest  upon  the  naval 
operations,  mainly  because  it  is  easier  to  conceal 
the  movements  of  ships  than  those  of  armies. 
Nevertheless  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
problems  involved  gives  some  idea  at  least  of 
where  the  naval  contingents  ought  to  be.  Eng-* 
land's  aim  was  clearly  expressed  in  the  order 
issued  to  her  fleet:  to  capture  or  destroy  the 
enemies'  forces.  Germany's  problem  is  the 
defensive  one  of  preventing  such  a  capture  or 
destruction,  and  to  inflict  such  damage  as  she 
possibly  can  to  the  British  ships  by  attacks  with 
torpedo  boats,  submarines,  and  mines.  With 
these  prime  ideas  in  mind,  the  naval  experts 
can  figure  pretty  closely  as  to  where  the  forces 
ought  to  be.  England  seems  determined,  at  all 
costs,  to  conceal  her  naval  whereabouts;  in 
announcing  important  events,  such  as  the  sink- 
ing of  the  Amphion  and  the  cruisers  Ahoukir, 
Cressy,  and  Hogue,  she  has  carefully  refrained 
from  telling  where  it  all  happened.  The  Ger- 
man ships  are  concealed  somewhere;  the  possi- 
bility of  going  into  harbors  for  them — repeating 
the  famous  tactics  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who 
didn't  hesitate,  in  his  determination  to  "singe 
the  Spaniard's  beard,"  to  enter  the  harbor  of 
Cadiz  itself — seems  not  to  be  the  English  plan. 
An  attempt  "to  singe  the  German's  beard"  in 
this  fashion,  with  their  mined  harbors  and  land 
fortifications,  hardly  enters  the  probabilities. 
Under  present  conditions,  even  a  daredevil 
Elizabethan  sailor,  like  Drake,  would  find  it  a 
diflficult  task.  A  Farragut  might  "damn  the 
torpedoes"  and  enter  the  Elbe;  still,  even  though 
he  escaped  destruction  from  the  mines  and  land 
fortifications,  he  might  have  nothing  to  show 
for  his  pains.  When  he  arrived  in  his  destined 
harbor,  the  enemy,  in  all  probability,  would 
have  disappeared. 

THE    KIEL   CANAL    DOUBLES    GERMAN    STRENGTH 

The  Kiel  Canal  is  the  answer  to  those  who 
advocate  a  "beard-singeing"  policy.  A  glance 
at  the  map  explains  the  decisive  part  this  plays  • 
in  the  present  operations.  Its  western  entrance 
lies  about  thirty  miles  within  the  Elbe  River,  a 
stream  difficult  to  navigate,  even  when  there 
are  no  mines  and  land  fortifications.  From  here 
it  extends  in  a  northeasterly  direction  for  eighty 
miles  until  it  enters  the  Baltic  at  Kiel.  Con- 
sider now,  for  a  moment,  what  would  happen 
should  Admiral  Jellicoe  adopt  the  programme 
suggested  by  Winston  Churchill  in  a  recent 
speech  and  attempt  to  "dig  the  Germans  out 
like  rats."  If  he  sought  them  in  the  river  Elbe 
the  German  battleships,  assuming  that  they 
were  stationed  there,  would  quietly  slip  into  the 
Baltic  end  of  the  canal.  The  wildest  advocates 
of  an  aggressive  policy  would  not  suggest  a 
pursuit  further — this  form  of  suicide  strikes 
no  one  as  sane  seamanship.  On  the  other  hand, 
imagine  that  the  British  ships  enter  the  Baltic 
through  the  Skagerak  and  Cattegat.  the  exceed- 
ingly difficult  and  dangerous  strait  that  separ- 
ates Norway  and  Sweden  from  Denmark.  By 
the  time  the  English  reached  the  Baltic  waters 
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the  Germans  would  have  slipped  through  the 
canal  into  the  river  Elbe  again.  Such  a  game 
of  hide  and  seek  could  have  no  result  that  would 
not  be  disastrous  to  the  British  navy.  Indeed, 
the  English  would  have  only  one  possible  move: 
'to  split  their  forces  into  two  parts,  one  to  search 
out  the  Germans  at  the  Elbe,  the  other  to  enter 
the  Baltic.  That  is  precisely  what  the  Ger- 
mans would  like  to  have  them  do.  The  Ger- 
mans could  then  engage  England  on  more  than 
even  terms;  could  bring  the  whole  of  their 
ships  to  bear  against  half  the  British — assail 
them,  that  is,  in  detail.  The  Kiel  Canal  was 
built  for  the  particular  purpose  of  splitting  the 
British  navy;  in  other  words,  of  doubling  the 
fighting  power  of  the  German  fleet.  It  accom- 
plishes for  German  defense  precisely  what  the 
Panama  Canal  does  for  the  defensive  powers 
of  the  American  navy.  Not  the  least  significant 
fact  in  the  present  situation  is  that  the  Kaiser 
did  not  go  to  war  until  this  canal  was  finished — 
in  its  reconstructed  form.  It  was  formally 
opened  in  June,  IQ14,  about  a  month  before  the 
famous  ultimatums  were  sent. 

THE  BRITISH  NAVY  ON  DOGGER  BANK? 

In  the  present  difficult  situation,  therefore, 
one  thing  may  safely  be  assumed:  England 
will  not  play  into  Germany's  hands  by  dividing 
its  fighting  fleet  into  two  parts.  That  would 
undo  all  the  preparatory  work  of  Sir  John 
Fisher,  already  described.  Her  main  policy 
seems  to  be  a  waiting  one:  to  pen  up  the  German 
fleet;  to  render  it  useless  in  the  present  struggle; 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  any  part  of  it,  such  as  a 
cruiser  squadron,  into  the  Atlantic,  where  it 
might  prey  upon  British  commerce,  and  perhaps 
engage  the  British  cruisers  which  are  patrolling 
the  trans-Atlantic  lanes;  and  to  hold  itself  in 
readiness  for  any  possible  desperate  attempt 
the  Germans  might  make  at  an  engagement. 
Its  position  is  obviously  the  one  place  where  it 
can  best  accomplish  these  purposes.  It  has 
to  watch  two  places:  Wilhemshaven  and  the 
general  region  at  the  entrance  of  the  Elbe  River 
and  the  Kiel  Canal;  and  the  Skagerak.  Any 
dashes  which  the  Germans  make  must  come 
from  one  of  these  two  points.  According  to 
naval  experts,  a  place  midway  between  the  two 
is  naturally  indicated  as  the  position  for  the 
heavy  British  ships.  There  is  thus  a  prevailing 
belief  that  the  main  strength  of  the  English 
is  located  somewhere  at  the  Dogger  Bank.  This 
is  a  shallow  area  in  the  North  Sea,  the  northern 
section  of  which  is  about  equally  distant  from 
the  German  and  the  English  coast.  The  shal- 
low water  would  furnish  excellent  anchorage 
to  a  fleet  of  battleships.  Such  a  squadron. 
stationed  in  this  spot,  would  be  in  instant  readi- 
ness to  meet  a  German  sortie  from  either  point. 
The  naval  strategist  is,  therefore,  pretty  likely 
to  locate  the  British  battleships  in  these  waters. 
Others  believe  that  it  lies  safely  protected  off 
some  British  harbor,  instantaneously  ready  to 
go  into  action.  NVhat  one  has  in  mind  in  dis- 
cussing this  situation,  of  course,  is  the  efficient 


fighting  contingent,  that  is,  the  battleships. 
These  are  faced  bv  the  usual  screen  of  cruisers 
and  torpedo  flotillas.  It  may  also  be  safely 
assumed  that  there  are  other  cruiser  squadrons 
at  advantageous  points,  such  as  the  English 
Channel  and  the  waters  in  the  north,  to  prevent 
any  raiding  expeditions  of  German  cruisers. 
The  force  which  made  the  raid  into  Heligoland, 
sinking  three  German  cruisers  and  two  destroy- 
ers, and  the  one  that  had  an  unfortunate  tussle 
with  German  submarines,  losing  three  cruisers, 
probably  represented  these  outlying  expeditions. 
That  a  squadron  of  cruisers  is  patrolling  the 
Atlantic  trade  routes  is  also  no  secret. 

WHERE  THE   GERMAN   SHIPS   LIE 

These  being  the  probable  dispositions  of  the 
English  ships,  where  do  the  naval  experts  place 
the  German?  We  may  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  main  purpose  of  the  Germans  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  English;  that  is,  to  keep  their 
fleet  together,  to  hold  it  as  a  single  unit  for  the 
time  when  it  may  be  called  upon  to  strike. 
Most  writers  assume  that  it  is  lying  somewhere 
near  Wilhelmshaven,  or  in  the  Elk^,  under  the 
protection  of  land  fortifications.  The  btsl 
authorities  regard  this  as  hardly  likely.  Un- 
questionably, Germany  has  allotments  of 
cruisers,  torpedo  flotillas,  and  submarines  at 
these  places,  as  well  as  at  the  naval  station 
of  Heligoland,  for  the  purpose  of  making  raids; 
it  is  hardly  likely,  however,  that  she  hasTocat^ 
her  great  fighting  forces  in  these  waters.  The 
danger  of  torpedo  attacks  would  be  too  great. 
Indeed,  had  she  risked  her  battleships  anywhere 
near  the  North  Sea,  in  all  probability  British 
ships  would  long  ago  have  had  tried  to  "di^  them 
out."  It  is  more  likely  that  they  are  m  the 
Baltic,  not  far  removed  from  the  Kiel  entrance 
to  the  canal.  In  the  opinion  of  some  observers 
they  may  be  located  directly  in  the  canal  itself; 
if  their  main  object  is  to  hide  until  the  war  is 
over,  here  certainly  they  would  And  their  most 
protected  haven.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
necessities  of  the  situation  really  demand  their 
presence  in  the  Baltic.  They  have  a  particular 
duty  to  perform  here,  not  unlike  that  which  the 
English  ships  have  in  the  North  Sea.  England 
has  to  seek  out  and  destroy  the  German  navy,  to 
which  its  own  is  immeasurably  superior;  sim- 
ilarly the  German  fleet  has  to  seek  out  and  des- 
troy the  Russian,  over  which  it  has  an  even 
greater  proportional  preponderance.  Up  to 
the  present  writing  it  has  had  about  as  much 
success  in  attaining  this  object  as  the  English 
fleet  has  had  in  achieving  its  particular  aim. 

LITTLE    FIGHTING   ON   THE   SEA 

As  is  not  unusual  in  time  of  war,  the  opera- 
tions of  these  great  armadas  have  sadly  disap- 
pointed expectations.  In  the  last  few  years 
both  English  and  German  romancers  have 
amused  themselves  by  picturing  the  approach- 
ing naval  contest  between  England  and  Ger- 
many. Many  prophetical  "Battles  of  the 
North    Sea"    have    made    their   appearance. 
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Ncariy  all  have  agreed  upon  the  probable  se- 
quence of  events.  On  the  declaration  of  war, 
the  German  writers  have  told  us,  a  German 
torpedo  flotilla  would  steam  into  the  North 
Sea  and  put  large  numbers  of  English  battle- 
ships out  of  action.    I  nnumerable  attacks  by  de- 


Germany  is  attempting  to  live  up  to  her  gen- 
erally accepted  r61e  in  the  North  Sea  problem. 
The  afflicted  cruisers  represent  a  genuine  loss  to 
Great  Britain;  the  action  of  the  submarines 
unquestionably  indicates  seamanly  skill  of  a 
high  order — rather  higher  than  English  critics 
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THE  FIELD  OF  THE  SEA  CAMPAIGN 

THE  ENGLISH  TASK  IS  TO  BLOCKADE  WILLIAMSHAVEN,  THE  MOUTH  OF  THE  ELBE.  AND  THE  ENTRANCE  TO 
THE  BALTIC  THKOUCH  THE  SKAGERRACK  AND  CAITKGAT  WITH  COVIiRING  SQUADRONS  OF  LIGHT  VESSELS. 
THE  BATTLE  FLEET  IS  PROBABLY  AT  ROSYTH  OR  ON  THE  DOGGER  BANK 


Mfoycrs.  submarines,  and  floating  mines  would 
follow  in  rapid  succession.  Perhaps  these  tor- 
pedo attacks  have  taken  place;  the  news,  how- 
ever, has  not  yet  reached  the  public;  early 
German  reports  of  the  sinking  of  half  a  dozen 
Eni^ish  battleships  off  Hull  cleariv  represented 
not  what  had  actually  happened,  but  what  was 
expected  to  happen.  Such  attacks  as  have 
taken  place,  it  may  be  assumed,  have' failed; 
had  Germany  succeeded,  she  would  not  have 
hesitated  to  publish  the  fact.  The  only  events 
that  have  even  remotely  substantiated  these 
early  fancies  have  been  the  sinking  of  the 
cruiser  j^mpbiam,  probably  b}(  an  unanchored 
mine,  perhaps  by  a  submarine,  and  of  the 
cruisers  j4houkir,  Hogm,  and  Cressy  by  sub- 
marines.  These  events  clearly  indicate  that 


of  German  sea  power  have  attributed  to  her. 
A  successful  submarine  attack  upon  outlying 
cruisers  of  the  third  and  fourth  class,  however, 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  a  real  penetration 
of  the  battleship  line.  England's  real  command 
of  the  sea  rests  upon  her  sixty  battleships,  her 
nine  battle  cruisers,  her  fifty-one  armored  and 
heavily  protected  cruisers.  These  not  only 
enormously  outnumber  the  German  units,  but 
they  are  larger,  swifter,  and  have  more  powerful 
armaments.  Unless  the  German  submarines 
and  torpedo  boats  reach  this  fighting  force, 
England  can  stand  the  destruction  of  a  large 
number  of  lighter  and  obsolete  vessels  without 
appreciably  endangering  her  present  naval 
position.  Prognostications  in  a  naval  situa- 
tion like  this  arc  unwise.     If  the  German  navy 
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performs  such  a  feat,  however,  it  will  justify 
afl  the  praise  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  it. 
For  this  English  battle  force  is  thoroughly 
screened  by  cruisers,  totpedo  boats,  destroyers, 
submarines,  and  mines,  through  which  the  Ger- 
man attacking  force  will  have  to  pick  its  way. 
The  obliteration  of  a  few  detached  cruisers  will 
be  child's  play  compared  to  an  operation  of 
this  magnitude.  Unless  Germany  can  do  this, 
however,  she  can  hardly  disturb  the  present 
status  quo. 

Does  this  mean,  therefore,  that  the  German 
High  Seas  fleet  is  rendering  no  service  to  the 
fatherland  in  the  present  war?  Hardly  that. 
Its  mere  existence  in  itself  constitutes  an  in- 
dispensable service.  The  outnumbered  German 
fleet,  even  though  it  is  hardly  prepared  to  take 
effective  act  ion,  is  a  real  governing  element  in  the 
protection  of  Germany.  It  keeps  the  British 
battleships  eternally  watchful  in  the  North  Sea. 

THE   WAR   VALUE   OF   THE    FLEETS 

As  things  stand  at  the  present  writing  (Octo- 
ber ist)  the  British  navy  is  the  dominating 
force  in  this  great  European  war.  Naval  ex- 
perts all  over  the  world  are  gazing  at  the  spec- 
tacle with  admiration.  En^and,  despite  the 
most  devastating  war  in  all  history,  is  still  going 
on  virtually  intact.  Its  great  mercantile  fleet 
is  still  plowing  all  the  seas,  weakened  only 
slightly  by  the  few  ships  lost  and  detached  for 
service  in  the  navy.  Its  factories  are  still 
getting  their  raw  materials  from  all  parts  of 
the  world;  the  wheels  are  still  turning,  hardly 
interfered  with  by  the  war.  The  nation  is  still 
importing  as  freely  as  before  the  foodstuffs 
essential  to  its  very  life.  On  the  other  hand  its 
greatest  rival  has  suspended  it$  commercial 
life.  Germany's  merchant  fleet  of  5,000  ships 
is  either  lying  useless  at  the  wharves  of  many 
nations  or  is  falling  daily  a  prey  to  British 
marauders.  The  ordinary  newspaper  reader 
cannot  faintly  picture  the  extent  of  this  demor- 
alization. In  the  United  States  the  paralysis 
is  so  profound  that  even  a  neutral  ship  will  not 
go  to  sea  with  a  cargo  destined  to  a  port  any- 
where near  the  German  shores  of  tne  North 
Sea.  American  vessels  are  chary  of  taking  car- 
goes even  for  Rotterdam,  in  Holland,  for 
underwriters  can  hardly  be  persuaded  to  insure 
such  cargoes.  There  is  no  reasonable  justi- 
fication for  this  attitude;  commerce  between 
American  and  Dutch  ports  ou^ht  to  be  free 
and  easy;  the  spirit  that  prevails,  however,  is 
not  a  reasonable  one.  A  fear  simply  overhangs 
the  mercantile  community  that  such  an  enter- 
prise is  a  hazardous  one.  German  mails  have 
almost  ceased.  1  he  German  cables  are  cut. 
(jerman  factories  are  idle.  Germany's  business 
organization  exists  in  a  state  of  suspended  anima- 
tion. The  great  German  economic  machine, 
built  up  by  forty  years  of  aggressive  and  in- 
telligent enterprise,  is  lying  rusty  and  unused. 
The  amateur  statistician  can  figure  concerning 
the  financial  losses.  Thus  German  commerce 
amounted  to  about  $5,000,000,000  last  year; 


at  this  rate,  its  cessation  means  a  loss  of  about 
$13,000,000  a  day — this  in  addition  to  the 
enormous  cost  of  conducting  the  war.  Eng- 
land's naval  preparedness,  the  impregnaMe 
battleships  she  has  stationed  in  the  North  Sea, 
has  caused  this  calamity.  Should  the  military 
operations  stop  to-day,  the  English  navy  un- 
aided could  probably  win  the  war.  It  would 
merely  have  to  sit  tight  in  its  present  position. 
With  the  English  economic  machine  running 
and  the  German  economic  machine  shut  down, 
time  alone  would  settle  the  dispute. 

BRITISH    NAVAL-MILITARY    ADVANTAGE 

But  this  is  not  all  that  England's  sea  power 
has  accomplished.  It  gives  England  a  tre» 
mendous  military  advantage.  Because  she 
controls  the  sea,  England  has  established  a  ferry 
line  across  the  English  channel  for  the  trans- 
portation of  British  troops.  Two  weeks  after 
hostilities  began  she  had  125,000  completely 
equipped  soldiers  fighting  on  the  firing  line 
in  Belgium.  Reports  seem  to  indicate  that 
these  troops,  arriving  at  a  critical  moment* 
saved  the  situation  for  the  allies — that  they 
turned  the  military  balance  against  Germany 
in  the  Paris  campaign.  Similarly  France,  a 
few  days  after  mobilization,  was  bnnging  native 
Algerian  troops  across  the  Mediterranean.  Sea 
power  again!  England  is  impressing  five  con- 
tinents into  the  warfare  on  Germany.  At  thb 
writing  troops  are  sailing,  or  preparmg  to  sail. 
from  Canada,  South  Africa,  Austrana,  New 
Zealand,  India,  and  Egypt.  All  these  outlying 
sections  have  been  suddenly  transformed  into 
recruiting  stations  for  the  British  army.  Ever>' 
ocean  highway  has  become  merely  a  line  oi 
communication  leading  directly  to  the  battle 
front  in  Europe.  And,  in  addition  to  all  the$e 
advantages,  this  same  mastery  has  enabled 
Great  Britain  leisurely  to  sail  the  seas»  picking 
up  the  German  colonies. 

Will  this  situation  persist  indefinitely?  Can 
Germany  do  nothing,  besides  attacking  with 
submarines  and  torpedo  boats,  to  destroy  this 
British  sea  supremacy?  Nature  aids  her;  the 
coming  winter  months  will  severely  try  the  en- 
durance of  the  British  navy.  No  one  can  com- 
prehend how  a  long,  tedious  vigil,  day  after  day 
and  night  after  night,  momentarily  overshao* 
owed  by  the  fear  of  torpedo  and  submarine 
attacks,  wears  on  the  nerves  of  the  hardiest 
officers  and  men.  This  experience  will  be 
harder  on  the  English  than  the  Germans,  be- 
cause their  position  is  much  more  exposed;  the 
"psychological  factor,"  that  is,  is  agamst  them. 
In  the  fall  and  winter  months  the  North  Sea 
becomes  more  disagreeable;  the  weather  gets 
cold  and  dirty,  and  fogs  are  an  every  day 
annoyance.  After  waiting  for  these  influences 
to  wear  down  the  enemy  and  after  a  few 
more  submarine  attacks,  very  likely  successful 
ones,  the  Germans  might  suddenly  issue  forth 
and  tackle  the  enemy.  A  darinj;  enterprise 
of  this  kind  is  not  probable;  it  is,  however* 
possible. 
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WHAT  WOULD   HAPPEN   TO-DAY  FROM   THE  TIME  OF  SIGHTING  THE  ENEMY's   SHIPS 
TO  THE    TIME    HIS    LAST    FIGHTING    UNIT   WAS    DESTROYED 

BY 
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UNTIL  the  German  fleet  comes  out 
into  the  North  Sea  or  the  French 
fleet  engages  the  Austrian  fleet  in 
the  Mediterranean,  there  is  only 
one  fleet  battle  under  approximately 
modem  conditions  to  indicate  the  character  of 
a  fleet  action  in  the  present  war — the  battle  of 
Tsushima  between  Admiral  Togo  and  Admiral 
Rodhjestvenski. 

Since  Tsushima,  ships  have  grown  tremen- 
dously in  size.  To-day's  superdreadnaught  is 
of  27,^00  tons,  as  compared  to  1^,500  tons  for 
Admiral  Rodhjestvenski's  flagship.  In  armor 
protection  and  battery  power  there  has  been  im- 
provement, and  in  speed  the  increase  has  been 
tremendous.  Rodhjestvenski  at  Tsushima  could 
get  no  more  than  1 1  knots  out  of  his  travel- 
worn  fleet,  and  Togo's  best  was  16  knots; 
whereas  the  United  States  recently  sold  to 
Greece  the  old  Idaba  and  Mississippi  (first 
class  battleships  otherwise)  because  they  could 
steam  only  17  knots.  The  modem  battle  fleet 
would  go  into  action  at  a  speed  of  20  knots. 

Since  Tsushima,  wireless  has  been  somewhat 
improved,  the  submarine  has  come  into  the 
reckoning,  and  the  sea  aeroplane  has  found  a 
place  with  the  fleet.  Yet  to-day's  story  of  a 
fleet  battle  would  not  be  radically  unlike  that 
of  Togo's  achievement;  and  n  essentials  the 
Japanese  admiral  followed  tactics  as  old  as 
naval  warfare. 

A  fleet  commander's  fighting  ships  are  float- 
ing gun  platforms;  if  they  are  modern,  they  will 
have  the  highest  speed  consistent  with  the 
greatest  possible  concentrated  destructive 
power  for  battling  in  all  conditions  of  wind  and 
weather  on  the  high  sea.  If  all  these  floating 
gun  platforms  are  ready  to  take  the  sea  at  their 
best  speed,  and  if  the>^  are  carrying  their  best 
guns  and  their  best  trained  crews,  the  problems 
of  battle  are  reduced  to  the  handling  of  the 
ships  and  the  handling  of  the  guns  they  carry. 
.Most  important  is  the  handling  of  the  guns. 

This  war's  battle,  if  it  comes,  will  be  fought 
between  the  En^ish  blockading  fleet  and  the 
German  fleet  trying  to  run  the  blockade. 

The  superdreadnaughts  and  dreadnaughts 
(battleshps  and  big-gun  cruisers)  have  been 
overhauled;  if  there  are  any  guns  of  newer 
design  and  more  effective  range  they  will  have 
taken  the  place  of  those  already  in  the  turrets. 
Maximum  supplies  of  shells,  filled  with  the 
highest  explosives  known  to  naval  use  are  in 


their  magazines — they  may  even  carry  shells 
for  their  1 2-inch,  i^-inch,  and  !4-inch  guns  in 
most  of  the  magazines  designed  to  supply  the 
smaller  guns,  for  the  object  of  a  fighting  fleet 
is  to  crush  the  enemy,  and  a  big  gun  shell  which 
can  tear  a  gaping  hole  through  armor  at  12,000 
yards  will  do  more  damage  than  many  3-inch 
shells. 

Off  the  big  fighters  has  come  every  bit  of 
wood,  decks  are  cleared,  hatch  covers  bolted, 
and  davits  folded  down,  boats  are  put  ashore 
along  with  chests  and  tables,  the  officers'  fur- 
niture, and,  on  the  day  of  the  fight,  even  the 
hammocks  will  go  overboard.  In  the  hell-fire 
which  follows  the  explosion  of  a  shell  aboard 
ship  no  burnable  thing  will  go  unburned;  and 
fires  breaking  out  on  deck  or  inside  the  ship 
are  only  less  disastrous  than  the  enemy's  fire. 
From  all  except  th^  most  modern  of  the  giants 
the  bridges  are  down,  for  a  portion  of  them  is 
wood.  Days  before  the  battle  the  crews  of 
the  fighting  fleet  are  eating  from  metal  plates 
sitting  cross-legged  on  the  steel  mess-deck;  in 
the  ward-room  the  officers  find  neither  wooden 
chairs  nor  tables. 

Next  to  the  powerful  battleships  in  impor- 
tance to  the  fleet  commanders  are  the  battle 
cruisers.  They  are  battleships  (some  of  the 
latest  carry  twelve  14-inch  guns)  which  have 
sacrificed  armor  protection  for  speed.  They  are 
of  unequaled  value  to  take  care  of  such  of  the 
enemy's  ships  as  have  to  drop  out  of  the  fighting 
column  with  battery  power  crippled;  and  if  it 
should  turn  out  that  the  battle  cruiser's  effec- 
tive range  is  greater  than  that  of  the  enemy's 
armored  ships,  then  she  becomes  an  offensive 
unit  of  equal  value  with  her  dreadnaught 
sisters. 

Other  ships  which  prepared  for  battle  are 
the  armored  cruisers  (a  class  no  longer  built); 
scout  cruisers,  light,  carrying  only  small  guns, 
but  capable  of  making  27  or  28  knots;  torpedo 
boat  destroyers;  and  service  ships.  Among 
these  are  tenders,  called  ''mother"  ships,  for  the 
destroyers — one  to  each  flotilla  of  five  or  six 
destroyers.  On  the  tenders  are  constructed  the 
launching  and  landing  platforms  for  the  air 
scouts.  Repair  ships  and  hospital  ships  com- 
plete the  fleet. 

The  threat  of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  to  "go 
in  and  dig  out"  the  German  fleet  can  not  be 
taken  seriously — nothing  would  suit  the  Ger- 
mans belter!     But  out  the  blockaded  fleet  must 
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come.  A  modem  navy  does  not  exist  to  be 
saved  for  exhibition  purposes  after  the  war  is 
over:  its  job  is  to  fight  the  enemy  for  mastery 
of  the  sea.  Staying  in  port  b  demoralizing 
to  the  personnel  in  time  of  war.  This  the  com- 
mander of  the  blockaded  fleet  knows,  and  he 
knows,  too,  that  his  enemy  who  is  maintaining 
the  blockade  is  getting  first  rate  daily  practice 
in  handling  ships,  and  hardening  and  tempering 
crews  out  where  the  fighting  will  occur. 

WHEN  THE  GERMAN  FLEET  COMES  OUT 

So  the  Germans  at  some  time  may  be  expected 
out ;  and  without  trying  to  prophesy  in  detail 
it  is  possible  to  explain  the  general  aspects  of 
what  naval  experience  would  teach  us  to  ex- 
pect would  then  happen.  The  Germans  will 
come  several  hours  before  dawn  for  when  the 
fight  begins  they  want  to  be  quite  clear  of 
the  port  with  sea  room  in  which  to  mameuvre. 
A  tactical  advantage  rests  with  the  issuing 
fleet  in  that  the  fighting  ships  of  the  block- 
aders  must  keep  as  far  away  from  the  port 
as  they  can  and  be  certain  of  intercepting  the 
enemy  as  they  come  out.  During  their  block- 
ade of  Port  Arthur,  the  Japanese  battleships 
remained  at  the  Elliot  Islands,  65  miles  away. 
By  contrast  with  the  tactics  of  to-day's  block- 
ading commander.  Admiral  Sampson's  ships 
forn^  a  fiat  arc  within  a  few  miles  of  Santiago 
harbor;  and  at  night  two  of  his  battleships 
actually  drew  up  cl^e  enough  to  cover  the  har- 
bor entrance  with  their  searchlights.  That  was 
all  right  for  Sampson,  for  he  had  learned  that 
he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  mines,  and  that  the 
guns  of  Moro  Castle  never  fired  in  attack  but 
only  replied  to  attacks.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
English  battleships,  could  take  no  such  liber- 
ties off  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe! 

Before  being  discovered  by  the  English 
scouts,  the  German  fleet  would  probably  be 
able  to  pass  the  clear  zone  maintained  by  the 
(»pposing  submarines  and  destroyers.  Once 
beyond  that,  however,  the  English  scouts  would 
sight  it.  Then  would  begin  the  first  contest — 
that  between  the  wireless  operators  aboard  the 
I  vo  fleets.  On  board  the  first  scout  to  sight  the 
(lerman  fleet,  the  operator  would  begin  to  call 
the  English  admiral's  flagship;  and  at  the  same 
time,  operators  on  board  the  German  ships 
would  be  trying  desperately  to  synchronize 
their  apparatus  and  "muss  up"  the  scout's 
message  so  that  it  could  not  be  understood. 

There  would  be  better  than  an  even  chance 
that  the  German  wireless  could  successful  ly'inter- 
fere.  In  that  case,  the  scout  would  fly  at  its 
highest  speed  to  the  nearest  tender  carrying  an 
aeroplane.  Off  would  wing  an  air  scout;  but 
knowing  that  hostile  air  scouts  would  likely  be 
aloft  and  that  in  thick  weather  the  flying  ma- 
chine can  not  be  sure  of  finding  its  way,  the 
fastest  of  the  scout  ships  would  press  on. 

Other  scouts  would  hurry  forward  t(»  observe 
the  strength,  disposition,  and  direction  of  the 
German  fleet;  aboard  them  would  be  men 
trained  to  recognize,  from  k>ng  study  of  plans 


and  silhouettes,  every  ship  in  the  enemy's  fleet; 
aboard  the  English  fleet  commander's  flagship 
would  be  his  staff,  whose  members  know  the 
efficiency  in  speed,  armament,  and  persoanel 
of  every  ship  in  the  German  fleet.  Tliefr 
would  have  charted  and  platted  every  possible 
battleground.  As  his  scouts  brought  him  news 
of  the  progress  of  the  issuing  fleet,  the  English 
admiral  in  command  would  mark  its  location 
on  his  chart  and  study  its  formation  in  reference 
to  his  own  plan  of  attack. 

Once  beyond  the  clear  zone  the  German  fleet 
commander  would  change  from  cruising  forma- 
tion (scouts  ahead,  fighting  ships  in  double 
column,  cruisers  and  d^troyers  alongside,  and 
tenders,  service  ships,  and  hospital  ships  behind, 
each  convoyed  by  nnore  destroyers  and  swift 
cruisers)  to  column,  or  "line  ahead,"  as  the 
English  call  accepted  battle  formation.  One 
behind  the  other,  as  closely  as  they  may  safely 
be  navigated  (probably  not  nK>re  than  400 
yards  from  bow  to  bow)  would  steam  the  fi^t* 
mg  ships.  On  the  fifth  ship  in  line  would  fly 
the  flag  of  the  admiral  second  in  command, 
while  from  number  nine  would  fly  the  flag  of 
the  admiral  third  in  rank — and  so  on,  each 
division  of  four  fighting  ships  being  under  a 
division  commander. 

To-day  both  fleets  in  a  sea  battle  would  have 
great  "mobility";  they  would  maintain  a  speed 
of  about  twenty  knots.  England  might  put 
more  than  30  battleships  and  battle  cruisers  in 
line  capable  of  making  2 1  knots  in  battle  forma- 
tion; there  are  17  or  18  fitting  ships  in  the 
German  navy  which  can  steam  at  nearly  20 
knots  together.  Of  course,  under  these  con- 
ditions, submarines  would  hardly  play  a  part 
in  the  actual  battle,  for  the  best  of  them  now  in 
service  are  capable  of  only  18  knots  on  the  sur- 
face and  12  knots  submerged. 

As  the  German  fleet  steamed  out  on  its  chosen 
course,  its  armored  ships  ridiag  high  enough  to 
show  from  6  to  8  feet  oif  heavy  armor  above  the 
water  line,  the  English  fleet  would  be  coming 
together  in  column.  Already  the  admiral  in 
command  would  know  the  strength  of  his  enemy 
and  he  would  probably  retain  m  his  own  fight- 
ing column  only  those  ships  that  could  outrun 
the  enemy's  ships  in  column.  Then  he  might 
choose  to  attack  cither  the  head  or  the  flank 
of  the  German  fighting  column. 

Togo,  at  Tsushima,  did  that.  He  knew  that 
his  four  battleships  and  his  eight  battle  cruisers 
could  hold  together  at  a  speed  of  16  knots;  he 
knew  that  the  Russian  ships,  having  been  long 
at  sea  (they  left  the  Baltic  naval  base  at 
Cronstadt  September  11.  1904,  and  had  been 
at  sea  continuously,  except  for  stops  in  neutral 
ports  for  supplies  and  such  repairs  as  could  be 
made  by  the  fleet's  own  men),  must  have  faul 
bottoms,  and  must  be  several  knots  slower  than 
his  own.  Togo's  scouts  reported  that  the  Rus- 
sian ships  sat  very  low  in  the  water — they  were 
overloaded  with  coat  and  stores  so  that  their 
armor  belts  were  just  about  at  the  water  line. 
During   Admiral    Rodhjestvcnski's   first    ma- 
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tvre,  before  the  battle  opened,  to  swing 
agjtii  battleships  and  four  armored  cruisers 
column  the  best  speed  he  could  get  from  his 
division,  which  took  the  head,  was  1 1  knots, 
ere  was  a  big  advantage  in  speed  for  the 


Steaming  alongside,  Togo  began  to  forge 
ahead  and  bear  toward  the  right;  his  plan  was 
to  "cross  the  T,"  or  "cap"  the  Russian  column 
so  that  the  fire  from  the  guns  of  his  fleet  could 
be  concentrated  on  the  leading  ships  of  the 
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FLEET  ACTION   OF   MODERN    BATTLESHIPS 

(BLACK   AKE  JAPANESE   SHIPS,  AND   WHITE   RUSSIAN).      TSUSHIMA,  IN    WHICH   ADMIRAL   TOCO   DEFEATED 

>  DESTROrCD  ADMIRAL  ROHDJESTVENSKY'S  FLEET,  MAY  2^,  I9O5.  THE  BATTLE  BEGAN  AT  1:55  P.  M. 
rn  THE  JAPANESE  F1.EET  CONCENTRATING  ITS  FIRE  ON  THE  FIFTH  RUSSIAN  SHIP  WHILE  THE  RUSSIANS 
tf  TKTINC  TO  GET  INTO  LINE  OF  BATTLE.  NO.  5  SANK  57  MINUTES  AFTER  THE  BATTLE  OPENED.  BY 
9  r.  «.  THE  JAPANESE  FLEET,  STEAMING  16  KNOTS  TO  THE  RUSSIANS'  1 1  KNOTS,  HAD  "CAPPED"  THE 
<t|Ali  SATTLE  UNE  SO  THAT  THE  FIRE  OF  ALL  THE  JAPANESE  SHIPS  WAS  CONCENTRATED  ON  THE 
OCftS  OP  THE  RUSSIAN  LINE,  WMLE  THE  LAST  RUSSIAN  SHIPS  WERE  NEARLY  OUT  OF  THE  BATTLE.  NO.  2 
ITFEB  (MIT  OF  THE  BATTLE  FOR  A  WHILE,  AND  THE  RUSSIAN  FLEET  TRIED  TO  GO  ASTERN  OF  THE  JAPANESE, 

>  PREVCNTEO  THIS  BY  A  SHIPS-ABOUT  MOVEMENT.  BY  4:15  P.  M.  THE  TWO  FLEETS  WERE  AGAIN  IN 
<;E  and  the  superior  speed  of  the  JAPANESE  FLEET  WAS  ENABLING  IT  TO  "CAP"  THE  ENEMY  AGAIN. 
iVOlO  THIS.  THE  RUSSIANS  PRACTICALLY  MADE  A  CIRCLE.  BY  THIS  TIME  IT  WAS  DARK;  THE  JAPANESE 
ET  SnjT  AND  CAME  UP  ON  EACH  SIDE  OF  THE  RUSSIANS  (nOT  SHOWN  IN  THE  DIAGRAM.)  THE  FIGHTING 
»  AKK/r  OVER  AT  5  O'CLOCK,  AND  THOUGH  THE  RUSSIANS  MAINTAINED  A  SEMBLANCE   OF   A    BATTLE    LINE 

SMIM  WERE  ALL  SO  DAMAGED  THAT  ALL  BUT  FIVE  SUNK  OR  SURRENDERED;  THREE  ESCAPED  TO  MANILA 
VERB  ''interned";  one  ran  ashore;  ONLY  ONE  ANCHORED  SAFELY  IN  VLADIVOSTOK.  THE  JAPAN- 
IM»  ItOT  LOSE  A  SHIP.  THE  BATTLE  WAS  WON  BY  SPEED,  TACTICS.  AND  GUNNERY.  THE  RUSSIANS  WERE 
ERKMI  IN  ARMAMENT  AND  GUNS,  WITH  8  BATTLESHIPS  AND  4  CRUISERS  TO  4  BATTLESHIPS  AND  8  CRUISERS 
THE  JAPANESE 

Russian  column.  As  a  matter  of  history,  the 
fire  of  the  Japanese  ships  was  concentrated  first 
on  the  fifth  ship  in  the  Russian  line,  which 
through  faulty  manoeuvering  was  nearest  to 
them  as  they  countermarched.  Within  five 
minutes  that  ship  was  disabled;  it  dropped  out 
of  line,  and  sank  within  57  minutes  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  engagement. 

Five  minutes  to  dispose  of  one  battleship! 
Then  Togo  succeeded  in  "capping"  the  Rus- 
sian column,  but  as  he  pressed  against  the  head 


tnesc  ships:  how  did  Togo  utilize  it?  From 
Russians'  right  (starboard,  if  you  like),  at 
itaoce  of  about  13,000  yards,  Togo  sent  his 
ve  ships  flying  diagonally  across  the  front 
^odhjestvenski's  column.  When  his  last 
had  cleared  the  Russian  flagship,  he  turned 
ie  left  to  run  alongside  the  Russian  ships  in 
opposite  direction;  with  his  own  ship  about 
im  of  the  Russian  admiral's,  Togo  counter- 
ched.  taming  in  toward  the  enemy  in  order 
ring  his  ships  to  a  range  of  7,000  yards. 
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of  his  enemy's  column,  decreasing  the  range  to 
5»ooo  yards  when  he  saw  that  Russian  gunnery 
was  as  bad  as  Russian  tactics,  Admiral  Rodh- 
jestvenski  ordered  a  change  of  course  four 
points  (one  eighth  of  a  circle)  to  the  right.  Too 
late  the  change  was  ordered,  and  his  flagship, 
upon  which  the  Japanese  fire  was  mainly  concen- 
trated, received  her  worst  hurt  while  running  on 
that  course;  the  change  of  range,  too,  affected 
the  efficiency  of  his  own  gunfire,  for  by  this 
time  his  "fire  control "  system  was  all  but  useless 
and  his  sights  were  either  knocked  to  pieces 
or  obscured  by  the  clouds  of  coal  dust  raised  by 
the  shock  of  Japanese  shells  exploding  on  board. 

On  that  day  the  Japanese  introduced  to  the 
naval  world  their  new  shell — a  thin-walled  mis- 
sile a  foot  in  diameter  and  four  feet  long,  filled 
with  an  explosive  which  broke  the  walls  of  the 
shell  into  a  vast  number  of  fragments  and  poured 
out  a  volume  of  terrible  flame.  They  exploded 
on  contact — Captain  Semenoff,  observer  aboard 
the  Russian  flagship,  said  that  they  seemed  more 
like  mines  than  shells,  for  contact  with  any 
obstacle — handrails,  guys,  or  funnels — was  suf- 
ficient to  loose  their  awful  charge. 

The  first  range-finding  shots  from  the  Japan- 
ese i2-inch  guns  went  over  the  Russian  flagship; 
Semenoff  said  that  he  joked  about  them  with 
some  of  the  other  officers. 

THE   "PORTEMANTEAUX"    SHELLS 

"Those must  be  the  famous  'portemanteaux' 
eh?"  laughed  one  of  the  Russians. 

"Yes,  those  are  the  'portemanteaux'!"  affir- 
firmed  Semenoff,  who  had  been  aboard  the  Rus- 
sian Cesareviicb  at  Port  Arthur,  where  the  Japan- 
ese shell  had  received  its  nickname.  They 
canrie,  many  of  them,  tumbling  end  over  end. 
whining  instead  of  coughing  as  a  big-gun  shell 
should. 

Presently  they  began  to  find  the  Russian 
flagship;  soon  there  was  a  literal  rain  of  fire 
upon  her  deck.  One  of  the  "portemanteaux" 
entered  a  gun  port  in  the  forward  turret  and 
exploded.  Some  bags  of  powder  stored  inside 
(where  they  shouldn't  have  been)  were  ignited, 
and  the  roof  of  the  turret  was  lifted;  it  landed 
on  deck  leaning  against  the  side  of  the  turret. 
On  deck  nothing  but  a  confused  mass  of  dis- 
torted iron;  fires  were  breaking  out  everywhere 
aboard — barricades  of  drenched  hammocks, 
intended  as  shields  from  flying  steel  splinters, 
flared  up  an  instant  after  the  bursting  of  a 
Japanese  shell  on  deck.  Soon  all  the  plating 
forward  of  the  heavy  armor  belt  had  been  shot 
away,  and  the  ship  resembled  a  monitor  in  ap- 
pearance. Half  an  hour  after  the  beginning  of 
the  battle,  the  Russian  flagship's  steenng  gear 
was  disabled  and  she  had  to  drop  out  of  line. 
By  this  time  only  one  of  her  big-gun  turrets  was 
left  in  commission. 

Few  of  the  "portemanteaux"  shells  of  the 

iapanese  ships  penetrated  the  enemy's  armor 
elts.  They  were  more  like  terrible  shrapnel 
fire,  disabling  the  enemy's  upper  works,  jam- 
ming his  guns  and  crippling  his  turrets,  cutting 


his  signal  masts  and  tumbling  his  funni 
deck,  spreading  destruction  among  crews 
every  scattering  explosion,  Aboard  one  < 
Russian  ships,  a  sailor  was  hit  130  tim 
fragments  from  a  single  shell! 

Twice  the  Russian  admiral  in  comman 
wounded;  the  second  time  a  fragment  oi 
struck  him  as  he  stood  inside  th^  conning 
and  drove  a  piece  of  his  skull  into  the  I 
he  was  carried  to  a  gun  turret,  for  he  woul 
go  to  the  dressing  room  to  have  his  hur 
amined.  There  he  sat  for  many  mil 
hardly  conscious,  looking  up  now  and  th 
ask  how  the  battle  was  going.  His  flaj 
flew  from  his  battered  and  disabled  ship, » 
NebogatofT,  next  in  rank  of  the  fleet  adn 
could  not  come  up  and  take  command. 

PICKING    OFF    SHIPS    ONE    AT    A     TIM 

With  the  flagship  out,  number  two,  ' 
now  led  the  line,  received  the  attention  < 
Japanese  gunners.  At  that  time,  so  we) 
Togo's  "capping"  tactics  succeeded,  all  I 
ships  of  the  Japanese  fleet  could  concei 
their  fire  upon  the  leading  ship  at  ranges  V2 
from  5,100  to  $,600  yards. 

Round  and  round  in  circles,  still  batter 
fire  from  the  Japanese  ships  which  passe 
steamed  the  Russian  fla^hip.  Two  Ri 
torpedo  boats  had  been  instructed  befoi 
battle  to  watch  for  a  possible  disablem< 
the  flagship.  In  that  case  they  were  to 
by  to  take  off  Admiral  Rodhjestvenski  ai 
staff,  transfer  them  to  another  ship  which ' 
then  become  the  flagship.  But  these  boat: 
not  to  be  seen;  and  automatically  the  i 
command  of  the  fleet  passed  to  the  capt; 
number  two  ship  in  line. 

Semenoff  said  that  durinjg^the  minutes  be 
the  disabling  of  the  flagship  and  the  remo 
last  of  the  admiral  and  the  two  members 
staff  that  could  be  found  in  the  darkenec 
(one  of  them  was  in  the  lower  fighting  si 
of  the  conning  tower  sitting  beside  a  li 
candle)  the  ship  was  an  inferno  of  fire  an< 
struction.  Every  big  gun  was  silencei 
signal  apparatus  was  gone,  the  flag  hat 
burned,  and  the  sailors  were  huddled  in  g 
waiting  in  a  stunned  silence  for  a  word  of  < 
ful  leadership.  Down  on  the  mess-deck 
standing,  sitting  and  lying,  groups  o 
wounded.  They  began  at  last  to  feel 
hurts,  and  "the  dreadful  noise  of  deep 
and  half-stifled  groans  was  audible  in  the 
air.  Ahead  somewhere,  in  white  coats  si 
with  red  splotches,  busy  figures  of  sui 
moved  about,  and  toward  them  all  thes< 
of  flesh,  clothes  and  bones  turned,  and  ir 
agony  dragged  themselves." 

A  Japanese  shell  finally  penetrated  t 
mored  deck  and  tore  a  hole  through  whi< 
water  began  to  pour.  The  commander 
signal  corps  gathered  a  group  of  his  me 
started  down  a  hatchway  to  help  repair  tht 
another  shell  dropped,  and  when  Sei 
could  see,  after  the  smoke  had  cleared. 


WHAT  A    MODERN    SEA.  FIGHT    IS   LIKE 


9" 


commander,  no  squad  of  signal  men, 
iway  ladder! 

"follow  THE  leader"    WITH    DEATH 

ame  apparent  to  the  captain  of  number 
»,  now  at  the  head  of  the  column  and 
;  the  one  manauvre  possible,  that  of 
the  leader/'  that  his  position  was  un- 
He  turned  sharply  to  the  right,  the 
ig  nine  ships,  all  battered  and  on  fire, 
g.  For  25  minutes  he  steamed  on  this 
while  the  Japanese  column  raced  to 
1  its  position  as  "capper."  As  the  ships 
s  fleet  drew  far  up  and  crossed  the  "T," 
iian  captain  made  a  quarter  turn  to  the 
lodge  behind  and  attack  the  rear  of  the 
i  column.  Togo  met  this  by  a  "left 
thus  shifting  his  column  to  the  Rus- 
^t. 

vould  be  no  better  for  the  Russian  com- 
so  he  turned  again,  this  time  more  than 
ints  to  the  rigtii,  in  an  effort  to  bring 
i  to  closer  gnps.    Togo  led  his  ships  in 

ships-about  movement  toward  the 
\t  this  point  number  two  in  the  Russian 
caught  fire — the  paint,  which  was  too 
I  her  exposed  side  was  blazing  furiously, 
had  to  drop  out  of  line  to  extmguish  the 
She  was  oot  nearly  an  hour,  and  mean- 
inber  three  came  up  to  head  the  line, 
ionly  4$  minutes  after  the  first  Japanese 
ned  fire. 

Russians  turned  to  the  right  in  this  last 
Tc,  they  passed  opposite  to  the  Japanese 
ing  their  left'-about  movement.    Num- 

in  the  Russian  line  offered  the  best 
In  six  minutes  twelve  12-inch  shells 
er.  Before  the  battle  ended,  34  fires 
It  aboard  number  four.  Three  of  these 
It  amon^  the  hammocks  piled  just  for- 

the  bnd(^,  others  started  from  the 
Three  times  smoke  from  such  fires 
le  occupants  from  the  conning  tower; 
Ae  from  a  hawser  fire  was  drawn  down 
rward  engine  rcxxn  by  the  bk>wers,  and 
ipartment  had  to  be  abandoned.  But 
four  stood  up  under  the  pounding,  sur- 
le  night  of  May  27th,  and  was  sur- 
I  to  the  Japanese  next  day. 
diagram  of  the  battle  you  may  follow 
I  the  movements  of  the  fleets.  The 
was  thick,  and  between  five  and  six 
after  three  of  the  Russians'  ships  had 
ik,  the  Japanese  lost  sight  of  the  Rus- 
nmand  of  whom  had  at  last  been  turned 
Nebogatoff. 

on  board  the  torpedo  boat  could  tell 
e  sinking  at  5 130  of  the  ship  whose  side 
n  fire  b^ause  of  fresh  paint;  they  had 
too.  of  the  sinking  of  that  unlucky 
five  which  first  became  the  target  of 
nese  guns  at  1:55.  and  went  down  at 
rom  the  deck  of  the  torpedo  boat, 
f  watched  the  abandoned  flagship.  1 1 
mg  dark — ^along  the  line  of  the  Japan- 
(  flashes  from  tneir  guns  twinkled  in- 


cessantly. At  7  o'clock,  a  Japanese  torpedo 
boat  destroyer  steamed  near  the  flagship.  But 
on  that  wreck  aft  was  still  one  serviceable  gun; 
it  was  trained  on  the  threatening  destroyel*. 
The  Japanese  drew  off  to  wait  for  a  more  favor- 
able opportunity  to  deliver  a  coup  de  grace.  On 
board  the  torpedo  boat,  some  one  shouted  to 
Semenoff: 

"The  Borodino — look!"  The  Borodino  had 
been  number  three  in  the  Russian  column. 
Semenoff  raised  himself  on  his  hands  (his  legs 
were  both  stiff  from  wounds),  but  where  the 
Borodino  had  been  nothing  was  visible  save  a 
patch  of  foam ! 

Three  Russian  fighting  ships  went  down  that 
day.  When  the  Japanese  fleet. lost  the  enemy's 
column,  it  separated  in  two  divisions.  Under 
Admiral  Kamimura,  a  division  of  six  cruisers 
ran  into  the  cruiser  and  supply  ship  squadrons 
of  the  Russians.  Kamimura  fired  upon  them, 
destroying  and  scattering  them;  then  Togo, 
coming  to  the  scene  of  the  firing,  ran  again  into 
the  fleeing  Russian  battleships.  There  were 
more  shots  poured  into  the  crippled  fleet  before 
Togo  drew  off  and  left  the  field  to  his  torpedo 
boat  destroyers.  During  that  night  and  the 
following  day,  the  job  was  finished.  On  May 
28th,  four  wrecks  of  the  Russian  battle  fleet 
were  surrendered  to  the  Japanese;  four  others 
were  sunk  by  gunfire  and  by  torpedoes,  one  was 
scuttled  by  her  crew;  one  got  away,  but  ran 
aground  because  her  compasses  had  been  dis- 
arranged and  was  sunk  later;  one  ship  only  of 
the  Russian  fleet  got  safely  through  to  Vladi- 
vostock,  the  port  to  which  the  Baltic  fleet  had 
been  bound;  and  three  cruisers  got  to  Manila, 
where  they  were  "interned." 

On  the  Japanese  side,  only  one  of  her  fighting 
ships,  a  battle  cruiser,  was  temporarily  dis- 
abled by  the  Russian  guns;  she  left  the  column 
for  a  time  during  the  fight,  but  came  back. 

Except  for  the  surprising  breakdown  of  the 
Russian  fleet  in  tactics  and  gunnery,  the  battle 
of  Tsushima  would  stand  as  a  fair  picture  of  a 
modem  fleet  engagement. 

The  German  or  the  English  would  hardly 
repeat  the  mistakes  of  Rodhjestvenski.  The 
losg-  would  fight  his  ships  far  more  intelligently. 

We  are  waiting  for  such  a  thing  as  happens 
only  once  or  twice  in  a  hundred  years.  Between 
Trafalgar,  1805,  and  Tsushima,  1905,  only  two 
fleet  battles  on  a  large  scale  were  fought.  The 
Austrians  defeated  the  Italian  fleet  at  Lissa  in 
1866,  Japan  crushed  China's  navy  in  1894,  at 
the  Yalu. 

The  English  fleet  has  before  it  the  same  task 
that  it  had  at  Trafalgar,  nearly  1 10  years  ago. 
Its  commanders  must  be  ready  to  crowd  into 
the  few  minutes  of  actual  fighting  that  mean 
the  Empire's  life  or  death,  the  lessons  of  count- 
less drills,  of  a  constant  preparedness. 

The  German  fleet  has  before  it  the  task  of 
defeating  the  greatest  navy  in  the  world,  of 
putting  skill  and  study  enough  into  their  action 
to  overcome  the  disparity  of  the  two  forces. 


A  NEW  ROLE  FOR  SUBMARINE  Mlh 


THEIR    USE     FOR    OFFENSIVE    WARFARE— A    LESSON    TAUGHT    BY   THE    RUS 
JAPANESE  WAR— TORPEDOES  AND  MINES  AMERICAN  INVENTIONS— DAVID  BL 
NELL  AND  HIS  "TURTLE"— ROBERT  FULTON  AND  SAMUEL  COLT — ^THE 
HAGUE'S  DECLARATIONS  ON  THE  USE  OF  MINES— GERMANY'S 
REFUSAL     TO     ACCEPT     ANY     RESTRICTIONS 


ALMOST  every  day  stray  newspaper 
paragraphs  are  revealing  a  situa- 
tion that  strikes  most  observers 
as  a  particularly  revolting  form 
of  warfare.  An  innocent  North 
Sea  trawler  hits  a  floating  mine,  splits  in  two, 
and  sinks,  usually  with  the  loss  of  everybody 
on  board.  The  iniquity  of  this  proceeding 
consists  in  the  fact  that  these  victims  are  not 
ships  of  war,  are  frequently  neutrals,  and  are 
exercising  the  unquestioned  rights  of  neutrals 
to  sail  the  open  seas.  The  casualties,  which 
are  increasing  in  numbers,  indicate  clearly 
that  some  one  is  sowing  the  North  Sea  more 
or  less  freely  with  floating,  unanchored  mines. 
Primarily  this  belligerent  intends  these  en- 
gines of  destruction  for  ships  of  the  enemies' 
fleets;  the  fact  is.  however,  that  they  are  just 
as  likely  to  sink  neutral  vessels.  There  is  little 
question,  of  course,  as  to  which  of  the  warring 
nations  is  planting  these  mines.  Germany  is 
the  only  one  that  can  chiefly  profit  from  such 
operations,  as  the  waters  in  which  the  explo- 
sives float  are  frequented  mainly  by  British 
war  ships. 

The  Hague  Conference  formulated  certain 
rules  for  the  regulation  of  mines.  These  pro- 
hibit the  laying  of  any  kind  of  mines,  anchored 
or  unanchored,  in  the  high  seas,  except  within 
the  immediate  area  of  warlike  operations. 
Germany  strongly  objected  to  these  regulations, 
and  agreed,  instead  of  accepting  the  Confer- 
ence's stipulations  unconditionally,  to  observe 
them  for  five  years.  This  period  expired  in 
1912.  The  German  navy  is,  therefore,  free  so 
far  as  its  plighted  word  is  concerned  now  to 
use  unanchored  mines  in  the  present  war. 

Mines  have  an  interesting  and  romantic  his- 
tory; for  their  beginnings,  we  must  go  back  to 
our  Revolutionary  War.  An  ingenious  under- 
graduate of  Vale,  David  Bushneil,  worked  out 
the  idea  while  still  a  college  student.  "Bush- 
nell's  Turtle,"  which  he  constructed,  represented 
not  only  the  first  attempt  at  a  submarine  mine; 
it  was  also  the  world's  first  submarine  boat. 
These  two  deadly  engines,  which  play  so  impor- 
tant a  part  in  the  present  struggle,  originated 
in  the  same  brain  and  at  the  same  time.  Bush- 
neil's  chief  ambition  was  to  construct  a  recep- 
tacle containing  an  explosive,  which  he  could 
set  off  under  the  enemy's  vessel— the  submarine 
boat  was  built  merely  as  a  method  of  putting 
this  amicable  engine  in  position.     The  whole 


contraption,  according  to  contemporar>'  < 
tions,  was  shaped  something  like  a 
clam."  The  vessel  was  large  enough  to 
man  in  sitting  posture;  its  elevation  ai 
mersion  was  accomplished  by  letting  ik 
and  out;  it  had  an  elaborate  mechan 
steering  and  propulsion.  The  navigator 
a  couple  of  treads  with  his  feet  after  the 
fashion  of  running  a  sewing  machin 
started  a  couple  of  paddle  wheels  on  the  < 
which  furnished  the  vessel's  motive  powei 
exterior  wall  held  in  place  a  large  keg  fill 
gunpowder,  ignited  by  a  fuse;  at  the 
moment,  the  inmate  released  this, 
away  quickly  so  as  to  save  his  own  sk 
calmly  awaited  the  pending  destruction, 
nell,  after  many  experiments,  finally  1 
night  attack  on  the  British  cruiser  £tf^ 
chored  off  Staten  Island.  His  sub 
worked  successfully;  his  torpedo  expla 
cording  to  programme;  owing  to  some  i 
in  calculation,  however,  it  aid  not  go 
rectly  under  the  British  vessel,  but  at 
distance  away.  All  that  Bushneil  got 
pains,  therefore,  was  a  loud  report  and 
geyser.  The  English  seamen,  althouj 
destroyed,  were  considerably  amazed. 
had  never  dreamed  of  anythmg  like  thi 
performance  had  about  the  same  effec 
them  that  the  appearance  of  the  Zeppd 
had  in  the  present  war,  the  only  dil 
being  that  they  expected  the  Zeppelins,  ^ 
Bushnell's  torpedo  took  them  entirely  1 
prise.  Later  in  the  war  Bushneil  let  li 
fair-sized  flotilla  of  his  torpedoes  agaii 
British  fleet  at  Philadelphia;  the  vess 
tiring  in  time,  destroyed  the  new  e 
however,  by  letting  loose  all  their  bros 
This  "  Battle  of  the  Kegs,"  immortalizi 
popular  ballad  of  the  day,  represented  t 
use  in  history  of  floating  torpedoes. 

Bushnell's  invention,  though  it  app 
never  succeeded  in  destroying  a  Brit  is 
kept  the  English  in  a  state  of  nervous 
ment  all  through  the  war.  They  denou 
as  a  Yankee  "infernal  machine,"  and 
raging  all  the  decencies  of  humane  v 
Robert  Fulton,  who  took  up  the  machim 
Bushneil  let  it  drop,  met  the  same  h< 
He  conducted  many  experiments  in  Fran 
blew  up  several  derelict  vessels  in  the 
of  Brest  in  1801.  The  French  Cover 
however,    refused   to   adopt    the  contr 
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>ecause  Admiral  de  Pelly  had  "consci- 
scniples  against  such  a  terrible  inven- 
Fulton  then  took  his  idea  to  England, 
kewise  he  had  a  cold  reception.  The 
frankly  said  that  they  had  no  interest 
raging  a  system  of  warfare  that  threat- 
destroy  its  supremacy  at  sea — an  atti- 
It  has  a  certain  historical  interest  in 
the  success  of  German  submarines  in 
jcnt  war.  Fulton,  on  his  return  to 
,  found  no  reception  for  his  torpedo  and 
ed  all  his  energies  on  the  steamboat, 
mencans,  however,  in  the  next  forty 
normously  improved  it.  Samuel  Colt 
d  the  scheme  of  exploding  fixed  mines 
:tricity — now  the  basis  for  this  effectual 
harbor  defence.  In  the  Crimean  War 
^ish  sufficiently  overcame  their  early 

to  use  the  submarine  mine  before 
lol ;  the  Amencan  Civil  War.  however, 
lonstrated  its  effectiveness.  The  Con- 
%  had  no  navy;  Union  gunboats  were 
:ly  ascending  their  rivers,  doing  enor- 
lamage.  The  Southerners,  therefore, 
leir  streams,  at  times  using  beer  barrels 
th  gunpowder.  These  devices  proved 
igly  effective,  destroying  many  North- 
i;  so  effective,  indeed,  that  they  aroused 
lewhat  sluggish  interest  of  European 
icnts,  which  now  began  to  manufacture 
lie  mines  themselves:  And  so  the  Civil 
:ablished  the  torpedo,  not  only  as  an 
t  method  of  defense,  but  as  an  entirely 
te  one.  Germany,  having  then  no  ap- 
e  navy,  protected  her  coast  line  in  this 

the  Franco-Prussian  War.  Despite 
r  attitude,  European  interest  still  stead- 
]fftd.  New  inventions — the  turreted 
iip,  the  automobile  torpedo,  the  modem 
I  ^of  land  fortifications — seemed  to 
;  in  the  opinion  of  most  European  ex- 
ile submarine  mines  to  the  scrap  heap. 
hI  little  part  in  the  Spanish-American 
le  most  dramatic  episode  in  that  pro- 
,  indeed,  was  the  successful  contempt 
lich  E>ewe^  ignored  the  possible  presence 
s  in  Manila  Bay. 

JaiNUiese  War  with  Russia,  however, 
I  naval  opinion  on  this  subject,  as  it  did 
y  other  thingp.  This  conflict  presented 
nanne  mine  in  an  entirely  new  r61e.  Up 
time  it  had  held  a  certain  importance  as 
od  of  defensive  warfare.  Its  use  was 
esdustvely  to  protect  harbors  and 
c  places  on  the  coast  lines.  The  naval 
ts  had  constructed  a  large  and  varied 
ent  of  mines  for  this  purpose.  They 
ked  on  the  same  essential  principle. 
mines    were    placed   in   the  water,   at 

distances  from  the  bottom.  Electric 
I  connected  these  with*  a  secret  station 
hore.  An  operator  stationed  here  could 
'  mine  simply  by  pushing  a  button  or 
a  key.  With  the  whole  channel  mined 
e  mechanism  in  competent  hands  a 
ship  apparently  could  cross  this  field 


only  at  an  enormous  risk.  Nearly  all  nations 
accepted  this  as  the  proper  limitation  of  mines; 
their  occupation,  that  is,  was  purely  defensive. 
The  Japanese  and  the  Russians,  however,  now 
suddenly  began  to  use  these  insidious  machines 
for  an  entirely  new  purpose — for  offensive  war-^ 
fare.  When  this  conflict  had  finished,  the  sub- 
marine mine  had  taken  its  place  with  the  battle- 
ships, the  cruiser,  the  Whitehead  torpedo,  and 
the  destroyer  as  an  engine  for  attacking  the 
enemy.  It  left  the  harbors  and  channels  that 
had  seemed  to  be  its  exclusive  headwaters, 
and  suddenly  made  its  appearance  on  the  high 
seas.  The  nations  had  to  recognize  this  fact, 
whether  they  wished  to  do  so  or  not;  the  hulks 
of  twenty-four  Russian  and  Japanese  battle- 
ships, scattered  all  over  the  Yellow  Sea,  vic- 
tims of  the  skilful  use  of  submarine  mines,  em- 
phasized this  lesson  in  a  way  that  could  not  be 
i^ored.  By  1903  the  British  navy  had  prac- 
tically decided  to  abolish  mines.  It  had 
disbanded  certain  mine  fields  that  had  defended 
its  harbors  for  years.  The  experiences  of  the 
Russians  and  the  Japanese,  however,  suddenly 
changed  England's  plans. 

The  Japanese  use  of  torpedoes  and  floating 
mines  practically  destroyed  Russian  naval 
power  in  the  Far  East.  That  is,  these  machines 
so  enfeebled  the  Russian  fighting  fleet  that  it 
demoralized  it  and  reduced  it  to  a  ready  prey 
for  the  Japanese.  In  all,  the  Japanese  sub- 
marine mines  destroyed  fourteen  Russian  ves- 
sels, these  including  many  of  Russia's  most 
powerful  flghting  units. 

The  Japanese,  however,  did  not  have  the 
whole  game  to  themselves.  The  Russians 
soon  imitated  their  tactics  and  the  flnal 
reckoning  disclosed  that  Russia  had  lost  four- 
teen ships  this  way  and  Japan  ten;  a  startlingly 
large  number  in  view  of  the  comparative  smaU- 
ness  of  both  fleets.  Mines  did  greater  destruc- 
tion than  torpedo  boats — and  these,  in  the  hands 
oi  the  Japanese,  accomplished  a  great  deal. 

Germany's  naval  experts  had  carefully 
studied  the  Japanese  war  and  had  decided 
that  the  floating  mines  on  the  high  seas  formed 
an  indispensable  method  of  offense.  The 
North  Sea  presented  an  admirable  field  for 
mining  operations.  It  is  an  exceedingly  shal- 
low body  of  water — averaging  perhaps  120  feet; 
and  anchored  mines  can  be  placed  almost  any^ 
where  on  it.  Germany  could  not  rest  content 
with  mining  her  own  coast  or  even  that  of 
England;  she  proposed  to  go  out  into  the  watery 
highway  itself  and  string  death-dealing  machines 
in  the  way  of  British  commerce.  England,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  organized  a  special  service 
in  her  navy  for  sweeping  up  mines. 

Germany  plans  not  only  to  use  her  mines  in 
this  haphazard  way,  but  in  actual  warfare. 
Her  naval  arrangements  call  for  scattering 
mines  in  a  naval  engagement — if  one  ever  takes 
place.  The  idea  is  to  lay  them  in  the  way  of 
fighting  ships,  either  to  destroy  the  enemy  or 
compel  it  to  change  the  course.  The  German 
navy  regularly  practices  elaborate  manoeuvres 
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THE  MECHANISM  OF  A  MINE 
IT  CONSISTS  OF  THE  MINE  ITSELF  RIGGED  WITH  A 
LEVER  FOR  SETTING  OFF  THE  EXPLOSIVES,  AN  ANCHOR 
CHAMBER  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  MINE  BY  A  CABLE 
WHICH  IS  AS  MANY  FEET  IN  LENGTH  AS  THE  MINE  IS 
TO  BE  UNDER  WATER,  AND  A  WEIGHT  CONNECTED 
WITH  THE  ANCHOR  CHAMBER 
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SWEEPING  THE  SEA  OF  MINES 

TRAWLERS  WITH  A  WEIGHTED  HAWSER  WHICH    DRAGS 
NkAR  THE  FLOOR  OF  THE  OCLAN 


THE  POSITION  OF  A  MINE 

WHEN  THE  MINE  IS  DROPPED  OVERBOARD  AS  SI 
(ON  THE  left)  THE  ANCHOR  CHAMBER  PLAYS 
CABLE  AND  SINKS  UNTIL  THE  WEIGHT  REACHE2 
BOTTOM  (as  in  THE  THIRD  DIAGRAM)  WHICH  ! 
THE  CABLE  FROM  UNWINDING  FURTHER  AND  I 
THE  MINE  BELOW  THE  SURFACE  <AS  IN  THE  I 
HAND  diagram) 

at  this  game.    The  plan  is  to  station  a  i 
laying  vessel  in  the  rear  of  a  regular  battle 
As  the  German  ships  approach  the  enem> 
special  vessel  trails  along  behind,  laying 
floating  machines.    As  they  come  nearei 
British  fleet,  the  main  line  will  make  a  ! 
turn.    This  will  leave  the  mine  field  dii 
in  the  path  of  the  approaching  enemy. 
vessels  must  then  either  go  to  their  destruc 
or  make  such  changes  in  their  formation 
demoralize   considerably    the   battle   arr 
ments.    The  Germans  also  figure  that 
floating  mines  will  unnerve  the  enemy;  pa 
the  scheme,  therefore,  contemplates  using 
real  mines,  but  wooden  dummies  painted 

A  PERMANENT  MINE  FIELD 

CONNECTED  WITH  THE  SHORE 
BY  WIRES  SO  THAT  THE  MINES 
CAN   BE  EXPLODED  BY  CLOSING 
THE  CIRCUIT    (at    RIGHT) 
WHENtVhR       A      HOSTILE 
VESSEL    IS   OVER  THbM 
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AN  ARMED  MINE  LAYER 
ECK   PLAN  SHOWING  THE  MINES  AND  THE  WAYS  FROM  WHICH  THEY  ARE  DROPPED  OVER  THE  STERN 


exactly  like  them.     Unprejudiced  ob- 
it must  be.  admitted,  are  not  much  im- 
by  this  scheme.     They  point  out  that 
reely  floatmg  in  the  battlefield,  with  the 
r  both   sides  constantly  manoeuvreing 
ire  just  about  as  likely  to  strike  friend  as 
Tlie  necessity  of  avoiding  them  is  as 
>  disconcert  one  side  as  the  other.    How- 


eyer.the  Germans  claimed  to  have  taken  precau- 
tions that  will  secure  them  against  accidents  of 
this  kind. 


HOW  MINB8  CATCH  A  SHfr 
ft  SOWN  IN  GKHin  CONNBCTBD  BY  ROPSS  ARE 
IN  ON  BOTH   SlOSt  09  A   SHIP  WHICH  IS  SUB- 
•  Tiro  EXFLOSIOMS  SUCH  AS  SANK  THE  BIUTISH 

I  "ampnion" 


HOW  THE  CONTACT  LEVER  WORKS 
THE  MINE  IS  SO  DESIGNED  THAT  IT  TURNS  AS  IT  SLIPS 
ALONG   THE    SHIP'S    SIDE    SO   THAT  THE    LEVER   WILL 
CERTAINLY   COMB    IN   CONTACT   WITH    THE    SHIP    AND 
EXPLODE   THE   CHARGE 


SHARPSHOOTERS  OF  THE  SEA 


BY 


JAMES  MIDDLETON 


IN  THE  minds  of  naval  authorities  there  is 
littledoubt  as  towhat  is  the  most  significant 
development  of  the  war  thus  far.  That 
is  the  sinking  of  five  important  warships  by 
submarines.  On  September  ist  a  German 
"Unter-see-boote"  sent  the  British  cruiser 
Pathfinder  to  the  bottom.  A  few  days  after- 
ward a  British  submarine  squared  the  account 
by  similarly  torpedoing  the  German  Hela. 
Then  came  the  most  dramatic  episode  of  all: 
three  substantial,  though  perhaps  "obsolete," 
English  cruisers  sank,  victims  of  another  of 
these  German  sharpshooters  of  the  sea. 

This  type  of  sea  warfare  is  practically  useless 
to  any  power  that  "rules  the  waters."  Since 
the  days  of  Trafalgar  England  has  had  a  navy 
at  least  twice  as  powerful  as  that  of  any  other 
country.  In  consequence  she  has  lorded  it 
over  the  ocean.  This  control  is  not  unenlight- 
ened selfishness;  it  is  absolutely  a  matter  of  life 
and  death.  Without  it  Enjgland  sinks  into  the 
position  of  a  second  or  third  rate  power;  she 
becomes,  as  Disraeli  said,  merely  "a  Belgium 
at  sea."  Presumably  the  English  fleet  at 
present,  being  twice  as  strong  as  the  German, 
could  defeat  the  Kaiser's  forces;  a  new  method  of 
warfare,  therefore,  such  as  the  submarine,  helps 
England  very  little.  Conversely  the  submarine, 
therefore,  helps  chiefly  Germany;  and  Germany 
has  specialized  in  this  branch  of  her  service. 
Assuming  that  the  submarine  were  to  become 
supreme  in  naval  warfare  let  us  follow  out  the 
idea  to  its  inevitable  conclusions.  The  Ger- 
man navv.  powerful  in  submarines  and  skilful 
in  handlmg  them,  slowly  destroys  the  British 
battle  line.  The  British  submarines,  equally 
powerful  and  ccjually  skilful,  retort  and  destroy 
the  German  ships.  When  the  operations  are 
finished,  both  the  British  and  the  German  navy 
are  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Superficially  thfs 
looks  like  a  draw;  in  reality,  Germany  has 
scored  a  tremendous  naval  victory — one  as 
great,  in  its  influence,  as  Trafalgar's.  For  the 
net  result  is  this:  Germany  has  really  lost 
nothing  except  an  overpowered  navy.  Eng- 
land has  lost  the  command  of  the  sea,  the  one 
thing  absolutely  essential  to  her  economic  life 
and  her  existence  as  a  great  power. 

The  British  navy  went  into  the  war  with 
a  submarine  flotilla  of  76  ships,  with  20 
buildin^;Germany  has27,  with  12  building.  In 
submarines,  as  in  everything  else,  the  Triple  En- 
tente enormously  outdistances  the  Dual  Alli- 
ance. The  figures  usually  quoted  give  England, 
France,  and  Russia  171  submarines  in  service 
and  61  building,  a  total  of  232,  whereas  Ger- 
many and  Austria  have  only  37  afloat  and  16 


in  the  dockyards,  a  total  0/53.  In  oth( 
the  allied  Powers  have  nearly  five 
many  as  their  Germanic  enemies.  E 
construction  of  submarines  on  a  lai 
evinces  a  strange  flaw  of  logic.  The  su 
if  successful,  gives  nobody  the  contn 
sea;  it  simply  takes  away  such  control : 
nation  that  possesses  it.  England's 
therefore,  in  meeting  this  situation  b 
ing  submarine  boats,  is  a  negative  pd 
the  minds  of  most  critics,  she  should 
pended  her  energies  and  moneys  on  an 
to  the  submarine.  Her  navy  needed 
marines;  what  it  did  need  was  some  con 
that  would  destroy  the  enemy's  sub 
This  England  does  not  have.  The  tor] 
protecting  the  bottom  as  well  as  the 
one.  But  this  is  useless  except  for  ves 
are  standing  still;  it  paralyzes  any  shi 
tion.  Another  is  to  armor  plate  the  b 
ships.  That  considerably  reduces  th 
and  it  is  also  a  question  how  succ 
would  be. 

The  main  defence  against  the  su 
arises  from  its  own  limitations.  Th( 
tations  are  three  in  number:  its  limited 
action,  its  comparatively  slow  speed. 
blindness.  The  first  is  not  so  serious  a  I 
now  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago;  there  ai 
of  submarines  which  can  now  make  a  v 
2,^00  miles.  The  speed  question,  ho^ 
not  yet  solved.  There  are  contradictor 
as  to  their  speed;  this  probably  a 
however,  about  eight  knots  under  w; 
twelve  above.  England's  great  battle 
a  comparatively  new  type  of  vessel,  I 
quently  a  speed  of  twenty-seven  and 
eight  knots.  Provided  that  a 
vessel  sees  the  submarine,  therel 
defense  against  it  is  clear  enough; 
run  away. 

Again,  except  under  particularly  f 
circumstances,  the  submarine  is  blim 
choppy  sea.  the  periscope  is  not  mi 
It  gets  covered  with  spray,  and  so 
nothing  except  a  mist..  In  perfectly 
water,  it  shows  the  presence  of  the  sul 
as  it  leaves  a  triangular  wake.  It  i 
fore,  likely  to  be  hit.  When  it  sinks  an 
its  torpedo,  it  aims  more  or  less  by  ru 
Only  occasionally  does  the  bolt  reach  i 
The  recent  accident  to  the  British  shi 
ever,  shows  that,  despite  these  lim 
the  submarine  can  do  fearful  dams 
what  an  extent  it  furnishes  an  offset  U 
battlefleet,  the  next  few  months  shou 
plain. 


THE    WAR 


IN  THE  AIR 


A    BRITISH   AR- 
MORED BIPLANE 


HOW  THE   AEROPLANE  SCOUTS  DIRECT  ARTILLERY  FIRE,  AND  HOW  THEY  FIGHT- 
DUELS    IN    THE    AIR— AEROPLANES   VS.   ZEPPELINS 


BY 


HENRY  WOODHOUSE 


EDnX»  OP  '*flydig" 


VICTORY."  said  Wellington,  "be- 
longs to  the  commander  who  makes 
the  best  guess  as  to  what  is  hap- 
pening on  the  other  side  of  the 
hill." 
The  aeroplane  changes  the  guess  to  a  cer- 
tainty. It  tells  a  general  what  his  enemy  is 
dooig  not  only  behind  the  first  hill  but  behind 
any  number  of  hills.  It  gives  information  that 
would  bring  almost  certain  victory — if  the  other 
general  were  without  similar  information.  The 
airKout  is  an  absolute  essential  in  modem  war- 
fare. The  complete  superiority  in  the  air  branch 
of  the  service  would  be  worth  many  thousands 


of  men  to  a  modern  army,  for  it  would  enable 
the  commander  to  know  the  enemy's  move- 
ments and  therefore  to  make  the  most  efficient 
use  of  his  own  men — and  waste  none  where 
they  were  not  needed. 

The  results  of  two  months  of  war  show  that 
the  aircraft,  principally  the  aeroplanes,  have 
given  results  beyond  even  the  most  enthusiastic 
expectation.  Though  the  reports  of  spectacular 
happenings,  such  as  dropping  of  bombs,  oc- 
casional encounters  of  aeroplanes  in  the  air,  and 
aircraft  ramming  each  other  show  striking 
points  of  value,  the  most  valuable  accomplish- 
ment has  been,  as  the  eyes  of  the  armies  and 


A    RUSSIAN    SEAPLAM: 

TH<>i««H    RLSSIA  WAS  SUPPOSED  TO  BE  BACKWARD  IN  AFRONAUTICS,  IT  HAD  BhFN   BLYINC.  AFROPLANhS  IN  LOTS 
Ot    lOO  AND  WHEN  THE  WAR  BEGAN   PROBABLY   HAD  2,(NK)  MACIIINI  S  AVMLABLL   FOR  MILITARY   tsL 
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AN    AEklAL    DESTROYER 

A   FRENCH   MONOPLANE  OF   NlbUPOftr    DhfilGN,   ARHOkbD   AND  CARRYING   A    PvAHlO-FlHE  GUN,   AND  CAI»Aft|.f  J 

MAKJNr.    JtX)   MILES    AN    HOLR 


navies,  walchlng  the  movemenis  of  ihc  enemy, 
therobv  removing  the  element  of  surprise. 

The  war  was  (jnlv  a  few  days  old  when  the 
Belgian  airscouts  scored  the  first  success,  the 
results  of  which  have  influenced  the  entire  cam- 
paign. There  is  evidence  that  German v  in  her 
underestimation  of  the  tenacity  of  Belgium  did 
not  make  good  use  of  her  air  scouts.  Il  relied 
cnlirefy  on  the  overwhelming  strength  of  her 
formidable  army  and  did  not  consider  it  neces- 
sary to  employ  air  scouts  to  find  the  vulnerable 
spots  and  offset  the  advantage  gained  by  Bel- 
gium through  its  vcrv  judicial  employment  of 
the  able  Belgian  air  scouts.  The  Germans 
started  in  with  a  crushing  preponderance  of 
men,  but  played  the  game  in  accordance  with 
plans  made  many   years  ago,  with  little  con- 


sideration to  the  immediate  moves  of  the  ene 
while  the  Belgians  with  few  men,  but  vmplc 
a  score  of  eflicient  air  scouts,  moved  as  circii 
stances  dictated.     The  result  was  a  compi 
tivelv  large  loss  of  men  and  an  inestimable  f 
of  time  on  the  part  of  the  Germans 

Subsequentlv ,    however,    the    Gennan 
scouts  were  employed  very  extensivcly. 
day  during  the  war  has  brought  reports  of  ^ 
ploils  of  German  aviators.     They  have 
reported  as  far  as  one  hundred  miles  from  tli 
nearest  base,  have  dropped  bombs  and  ml 
festos  on  Paris  and  several  other  cities— calf 
venturesome    undertakings     considerir 
there  were  scores  of  French  aeroplane 
that  were  reputed  to  have  a  speed  of  r 20 1 
hour,  twice  the  speed  of  the  German  macKid 


\    VICKER    ARMORED  AEROPLANE.   USED    BV   THE   BRITISH   ARMY 

IT  CARltlES  A  VICKER  MACHINE:  f.UN  FOR  VSE  AGAINST  OTHER  AIRCRAFT.      THE  TL^G  WIIH   lt\t   fLH>  CM 
0N  IT  WA%  U«(D  TO  lUhNTIf-Y    IHt    MALHINt   DUKIN6    FJCP£RIM^NTAL    FLIGHTS.  AS  tHE    BMlliSH   aUTHOAJT 
FORIIItlDEN  ALL   ILVINCi   EXCEFT   BY  ORDER  Of   THE   WAR  OFFICE 


lors  at  the  front  have  paid  compii- 
hose  hardy  German  aviators  who 
singly  over  the  troops  Ihroughout 
(^  continuaHv  watching  the  move- 
i  Allies. 

Binning  of  the  war  the  Royal  Bri- 
pCurps — ^ihe  thirtv*six  aeroplanes. 
1.  carrving  fuel  for  from  foor  to 
crossed  the  English  Channel  al- 
Ihout  the  slightest  mishap,  and 
>  objective  point  at  a  mife  a  minute 
^^tish  Press  Bureau  has  given 
Bg  statement,  about  its  work 

'  the  features  of  the  campaign  on  our 
en  the  success  obtained  by  the  Royal 
In  regard  to  the  collection  of 
lilt  IS  impossible  either  to  award  too 
to  our  aviators  for  the  way  they 
(out  their  duties  or  to  overestimate 
the  intelligence 
nore     especially 
cent  advance, 
He  S€r\'ices  of  our 
js*  which  has  really 
[triaJ,  are  fully  ap- 
our    allies   is 
i  following  mess- 
fencral    Joseph 
commandeMn- 
^nench   armies, 
cp  rem  her  9th 


THE  WAR    IN   THE  AIR 


by  Field  Marshal  Lord   Kitchener: 

""Please express  most  particularly  to  Marshal 
French  my  thanks  for  the  services  rendered  on 
every  day  by  the  English  Flying  Corps.  The 
precision,  exactitude,  and  regularity  of  the 
news  brought  in  by  its  members  are  evidence 
of  their  perfect  organization  and  also  of  the 
perfect  training  of  the  pilots  and  the  observers/ 
"To  give  a  rough  idea  of  the  amount  of  work 
carried  out  it  issuftkient  to  mention  that  during 
a  period  of  twenty  days  up  to  September  toth 
a  dailv  average  of  more  than  nine  reconnaissance 
flights  ol  more  than  one  hundred  miles  each  has 
been  maintained. 

"  The  constant  object  of  our  aviators  has  been 
to  effect  an  accurate  location  of  the  enemy's 
forces  and,  incidentally,  since  the  operations 
cover  so  large  an  area,  of  our  own  units. 

"  The  tactics  that  have  been  adopted  for  deal- 
ing with  hostile  aircraft  are  to  attack 
them  instantly  with  one  or  more 
British  machines.  This  has  been  so 
far  successful  that  in  five  cases  Ger- 
man pilots  or  observers  have  been 
shot  while  in  the  air  and  their  mach- 
ines brought  to  ground.  As  a  con- 
sequence the  British  flying  corps 
has  succeeded  in  establishing  an  in- 
dividual ascendency  which  is  as 
serviceable  lo  us  as  it  is  damaging  to 
the  enemv. 
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.4kKMli[>    TO    ATTACK    ZtPPELtN    WAR    BALLOONS 
LtiUMUf>   tfeF£'^i>^SS"*  *'<fffOPLANE   THAT  IS   CAPABLE.   OF   TRAVEHWG    UO  lAlLtS   KH  HQUH 


THE  WORLD'S  WORK 


A   ZETPBUN    DIRIGIBLE,    PHOTOGRAFHED    FROM   AN    AEROPLANE 
THE    PICTUREfCIVES    A   G(X>0  IDEA   OF   THE    ENORMOUS   TAKGET    A   ZEPPELIN  OFFERS  TO   AN   EKtMV'S  CXXMPaI 

TIVBLY    MICROSCOPIC    AEROPLAHE 


"How  far  tl  is  iJuc  lo  this  cause  h  is  not  pos- 
sihfe  at  present  to  asccrt;iin  dcfmilclv ,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  the  enemv  have  become  much 
less  onlerprising  in  their  (lights.  Something  in 
the  direction  of  the  masterv  of  the  air  already 
has  been  gained  in  pursuance  of  the  principle 
that  the  main  object  oi  mihiary  aviators  is  the 
collection  of  mformation. 

'*Bomb  dropping  has  nor  been  indulged  in  to 
any  great  extent.  On  one  (xcasion  a  petrol 
bnmh  was  successfully  exploded  in  a  German 
bivouac  at  night,  while  from  a  diary  found  on  a 
iHc^d  German  cavalrv  soldier  it  has  been  dis- 
covered that  a  high  explosive  bomb,  thrown 
al  a  cavalry  column  from  one  of  our  aeroplanes, 
struck  an  ammunition  wagon,  resulting  in  an 
explosion  u*hich  killed  fifteen  of  the  enemv/' 

Air  scouts  ma>  be  thankful  that  it  so  happens 
that  the  altitude  required  to  keep  out  of  reach 
of  ritle  tire  is  not  i<jo  high  to  allow  clear  ob- 
servation of  things  below.  The  tiritish  War 
Oflicc's  instruction  to  air  scouts  is  not  to  fly 
lower  than  ^,of)t»  feet  when  exntjsed  to  ritle  fire, 
and  lo  add  another  thousand  feet  when  artil- 
lery is  underneath,  Thr  I  rench  agree  on  these 
figures  and  pilots  are  officially  instructed  to 
regard  thefn.  Under  misty  conditions  it  is 
left  fu  the  pilot  lo  drop  lower  if  objects  cannot 
be  distinctly  seen.    At  the  altitude  of  ),ooo  feet 


a    trained    observer    can    distinguish    movd 
bodies  and  characteristics  of  arms,  which  isi 
important,  since  the  pa»sence  u(  artillery  ati 
certain  point  means  quite  a  different  state ^ 
atTairs  than  the  presence  of  cavairs'  or  infant^ 
and  requires  different  action.     Only  a  part  i 
the  observers  acting  in  this  present  war  had  I 
experience,  and  the  results  would   have        _ 
mournful  for  airscouts  had   it    not    been  that 
there  was  likewise  a  lack  of  experience  in  5h<>n* 
,  ing  against  aircraft.     Reports  in  the  firs!  r 
told  that  the  airscouts  of  both  sides,  pr 
in  efforts  to  make  up  for  their  lack  of  cxpcncn 

flew  verv  low,  mostly  at  from  i  .500  to  a.CNJofd 

The  fact  that  only  a  score  out  of  5,000.  wcrP 
brought  down  shows  that  the  shooters  wen?  not 
in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of  thdr  in 
perience.  ^_ 

Perhaps  what  the  airscout  sees  from  the  »ir 
is  best  explained  by  in  forma ticjn  of  what  he 
may  not  see  under  certain  circumstances* 
following  notes  issued  by  the  British  VVarf 
to  guide  oflicers  in  charge  of  troops  whose  mo<^ 
ments  are  being  observed  from  aircraft 
a  good  idea  of  the  possibilities  both  ways. 
notes  are  as  follows: 

(1)     The  accurate  observation  of  bodies 

troops  largely  depends  on  two  circumstand^ 

(a)  The  background,  that  is,  the  color  of  tire ' 


AbRUpLANfci^    PA  i  POLLING   THE    SKY    ABOVE    PARIS 
UiESS  SMAUL  CRAFT  HAVE   BEEN  SUCCESSFUL  (N  PRtVENtrNG  ATTACKS  FROM  JtPPtLINS.  AS  WELL  AS  SERVING 

AS    SCOUTS    UPON    THb    ENtMV'S    MOVEMENTS 


gyound  on  which  the  iroops  may  be  at  the  mo- 
ment; and  (b)  Movement.  I,  e.,  troops  on  ihe 
«io%e  arc  far  more  easily  seen  than  when  they 
ranain  absolutely  still. 

(2)  A  column  of  troops  moving  alon^  1  white 
<ir  light-colored  road  can  be  easily  seen  from 
almusi  anv  height,  whilst  an  extended  line  of 
mfanir>'  scattered  on  the  grass  amongst  small 
bushes  will  seldom  be  detected  if  they  remain 
still  Trriops  should  on  no  account  look  up  at 
au  r  noihing  is  more  conspicuous  than 

01 

( t  ^^  ^en  troops  are  marching  along  a  broad 
n>ad  it  h  advisable  that  strict  march  discipline 
be  mamiained,  the  troops  being  kept  well  to 
owe  side  of  the  road,  so  that  the  remaining  side, 
if  kept  absolutely  clear,  will  look  like  the  whole 
of  the  road,  and  will  probably  not  attract  the 
oboen'rrs'  it  tent  ion. 

(4)  Troops  in  column  of  route  on  a  narrow 
WAd  may  escape  observation  if  ihev  at  once 
Ijkc  cover  on  cither  side  of  the  road,  and  re- 
in  I      "       Ltielv  still,  close  under  the  hedges. 

^ds.  belts  of  trees,  high  hedgerows. 
jr  all  o(Ut  complete  shelter  from  ob- 

scr  taken  advantage  of  when  the  air- 

di^li  ly  it  ill  at  a  distance. 

(6)  When  moving  over  country  in  extended 
Cfdcf  Of  in  smaJJ  columns,  troops  should  take 


cover  under  the  nearest  trees,  hedgerows,  or 
patches  of  gorse  and  bushes.  lying  still,  close 
under  the  edge  of  such  vegetation,  until  the 
aeroplane  has  passed  on. 

(7)  Formed  bodies  of  infantry  must  be  got 
under  trees  or  into  woods  if  they  are  to  escape 
observation,   for  in  the  open  they  are  certain    J 
to  be  seen.  \ 

(8)  Artillery  will  probably  he  unable  to 
conceal  either  their  guns  or  their  horses,  except 
in  ver>  favorable  country  where  trees  are 
numerous  and  the  view  much  restricted.  Guns 
in  the  open  will  no  doubt  be  easily  seen,  and 
the  only  hope  of  concealmenl  is  to  occupy  a 
position  close  up  to  a  hedgerow  and  fire  through 
it. 

(9)  When  trc)ops  are  in  camp,  or  in  bivouac,  J 
every  endeavor  should  be  made  to  alter  the  \ 
usual  formations  with  a  view  to  deceiving  the 
observer,  and  causing  him  to  mistake  one  unit 
for  another,  e.  g.,  a  battery  for  a  Field  Com- 
pany. R.  E.  Guns  can  be  covered  with  tar- 
paulin or  hay.  Where  feasible,  cooking  should 
be  done  near  villages,  so  that  the  smoke  does 
not  attract  attention.  J 

( 10)  The  question  will  often  arise  as  to  how    \ 
long  the  presence  of  a  hostile  aeroplane  is  to 
be  permitted  to  inU'rfcrc  wilh  or  paTAWz^  \Vvt 
manoeuvre  which  may  be  "nv  pto%t^s,   T\mt 


THE   AEROPLANE  S   VALUE    IN    NAVAL   WARFARE 

A  IIU%»UN   BAniESllli*  niOTOGRAPIIEU  IKOM  THE  SKY.   THE   TAIL  OF  THE   At«OPLANE  SHOWlNc    ^i    iMi    LtifJ 

OF    THE    PLCTURE 


mjiv  hv  a  mure  important  element  ihan  dis- 
r«>vt'n\  .mil  brigade  commanders  must  judge 
whi'ther  it  i^  more  advisable  lo  delay  the  move- 
mefU  by  taking  caver  and  remaining  hidden, 
Mf  tuctmtinue  ihe  mantruvre. 

<icneral  Bonneau.  of  the  French  Army, 
,sed  it  after  using  aeroplanes  in  the  ma- 
I'uvres,  **With  the  aeroplane  everything  is 
Pt\  h\  I  he  eve :  not  hing  is  left  to  guess.*'  With 
I  here  are  no  military  "curtains." 
I .  that  can  hide  from  the  chief 
the  depth,  width,  and  composition 
ij^  forces*  the  positron  of  their  reser- 
,u,  1  Meir  evolutions  m  front  and  rear.  The 
Cfal  v^ho  knows  how  to  use  aviators  will 
yi  be  posted  from  instant  to  instant  of  the 
mrnts  ol  the  enemy, 

iilthi»ugh  the  greatest  influence  the  aero- 

f  |)ji  in  war  comes  from  its  almost  instan- 

It;  abilities,  enabling  generals  to 

t  rategy,  it  also  is  extremely  useful 

tics  employed  on  the  battlefield, 

J  far  service  lo  moilem  artillery 

from  a  concealed  position 

the  gunners  cannot  see.     It 

^rn  fur  the  officers  of  a  batterv 


to  gain  a  position  from  which  to  observe  ac 
ately  the  results  of  I  heir  battery's  fire.     Bu 
nothing  obstructs  the  observation  of  jn  ac 
plane  hovering  over  the  battle, 

General  Brun,  the  head  of  the  French  Amtji 
in  rgro,  was  responsible  for  the  first  experrmcnt 
with  aeroplanes  to  direct  this  fire. 

Colonel    Estienne,    who   supervised    %pt 
trials,  wrote: 

"  From  the  time  guns  were  invented  no  devicd 
or  technical  invention  has  been  developed  which 
increases  the  elikiency  of  artillcr>'  as  much 
the  aeroplane  does," 

One  aeroplane  is  allowed  to  each  battery^ 
When  the  battery  Is  ready  for  action  the  avjatc 
connected  with  it  is  in  the  air  and  has  with  hin 
small  maps  or  topographical  charts  onVhichJ 
the  object  to  be  hit  is  marked,  if  its  location  i 
known.     If  it  is  not  known  he  finds  its  locatroi 
and  indicates  it  on  the  map  wliich  he  drops  down 
in  a  special  lube.     When  wireless  is  used  h€ 
reports   the   location   that   way.     Then    he  ii' 
ready  to  watch  the  firing.     At  a  given  signal 
the  aviator  flies  over  the  battery  which  fire*. 
two  shots,  one  short  and  one  long.     The  avia- 
tor notes  the  results,  marks  the  location  of  thai 


A    NON-RIGID    FRENCH    DIRIGIBLE    STARTING    ON    A    NIGHT   CRUlSli 

|IUCIBLE  CAN  CAftRY   |6  PEOPLt  AND  CAN  CkUJSL  AT  A  SPEED  OF  42  MJLES  AN  MOtB   H3illO  HOL  RS  WITIIOirT  | 

NGt      SEVEN    UlKlOlMLtS  OF   THIS  TYPE,  BUT  tARGtR  AND  CAPABLE  OF    A  SPfeFD  OF  60  MILES     AW  tlOtl,  1 

I  DELIVERED   TO   THE    FRENCH    AllMY   JUST    &F.FORE   THE    WAR.        ALL   THtSE    UJKlGI0LkS    HAVE    ARMOHlol 

:iES  EQUIPPED  FOR  UOMB  DROPPING  AND  GUNS  FOIt  DEFENSE   AGAINSf   AEROPLANE  ATTACKS 


the  chart,  or  reports  by  wireless.  The 
I  directing  the  fire  thus  gets  the  exact 
;  of  the  firing  and  rectifies  the  range  ac- 
Wy.  The  night  work  of  artillery  has 
prccled  entirely  by  aeroplanes,  which  on 
^ring  the  location  of  the  enemy  fiy  over 
Jrop  flaming  torches  or  colored  fire  bombs. 


The  following  report  from  Soisson,  dated  Scfv 
lember  17th.  gives  an  idea  of  what  the  effect 
has  been: 

"Last  night  an  air  scout  located  a  train  6tlcd 
with  retreating  German  soldiers,  and  the  pilot 
dropped  a  torch  to  indicate  the  range.  Ourar-j 
tillerv  blew  the  train  to  atoms  fn  a  few  minutes 
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TWO    SMALL  MILITARY    ZEFPELJNS 
ACrONY    Af    fRIEPRICMSHAFFN     AND    A    NEW    FACTORY      AT     PCTrSOAM     ARE 
fix  mniOtlLtS  A  MONtH  fOlk  THE  U»£  OF  THE  OERMAN  ARMY  AND  NAVY 
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Using  aeroplanes  in  connection  with  artillery, 
to  find  the  range  and  "spot"  shots,  has  made 
ihe  later  period  of  the  war,  that  which  followed 
the  check  of  the  Germans  by  the  Belgians,  re- 
markable for  its  swiftness  m  taking  fortified 
places.  The  aeroplanes  have  supplied  infalli- 
ble eyes  to  the  big  sie^e  guns,  and  have  more 
than  doubled  the  efficiency  of  gun-firing.  To 
realiie  the  extent  of  the  economy  of  this  we 
need  but  consider  that  an  aeroplane  costs  only 
as  much  ms  a  single  shot  of  a  fourteen  inch  gun ! 
All  skies,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Austria 
and  Russia,  are  usmg  aeroplanes  with  their  big 
guns — insufficiency  limits  a  more  extensive 
nnplci)nnent. 

Naval  aeronautics  has  not  yet  figured  in  the 
news  from  the  front.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  to  the  date  of  this  writing  there  have 
been  no  serious  engagements.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible, as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  air  scouts 
are  responsible  for  the  inactivity. 

England  at  the  start  of  the  war  had  powerful 
and  well  organized  naval  aviation  corps.  Six 
naval  aviation  centres  have  been  established 
in  the  last  year  at  Grain  Island,  Kent,  England; 
Calshot,  Hanks,  England;  Great  Yarmouth, 
F.ngland;  Felixtowe,  England;  Fort  George, 
Inverness.  N.  B..  and  Dundee,  Scotland. 

Besides  there  were  two  hangar-ships  for  use 
^5  mother-ships,  to  go  with  the  fleets.  The 
seaplanes,  of  which  there  were  about  two  hund- 
red available,  are  very  efficient  craft,  mostly 
high-powered,  armored,  equipped  with  wireless 
apparatus  and  quick-firing  guns.  None  of  the 
other  countries  has  developed  this  arm  as  ex- 
tensively and  efficiently  as  Great  Britain.  Most 
of  the  other  countries  have  confmed  their  de- 
velopment to  using  water  air  craft  for  coast 
defence;  and  Germany  relied  almost  entirely 
on  the  alleged  superiority  of  her  naval  dirigibles, 
ihe  Zeppelins  I-i,  and  L-2,  which  met  with 
mishaps;  and,  subsequently,  on  the  L-3  and 
the  SchuUe  Lan;.  Only  recently  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  give  inducement  for  the  develop- 
ment of  seaplanes  and  flying  boats.  The  Bri- 
tish naval  air  scouts  with  their  swift  and  armed 
seaplanes  also  seem  to  have  shown  capabihty 
to  fight  the  Zeppelins,  and  the  German  authori- 
ties very  wisely  have  not  risked  them.  All  the 
dreadnaughts  are,  besides,  protected  from  dirig- 
ble  attack  by  guns,  and  some  by  armor. 

The  flagship  of  the  first  fleet,  the  Iron  Duke, 
is  protected  by  both  armor  and  guns  against 
overhead  attack. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  there  has  been 
expectation  of  night  attacks  by  Zeppelins  on 
Paris  and  London  and  the  Allies'  sea-fleets, 
the  notion  being  that  something  of  a  general 
destruction  would  result,  if  such  thing  were 
possible  —  if  half  a  dozen  airships  costing  alto- 
gether less  than  two  million  dollars,  manned  by 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  costing  com  para - 
lively  nothing  to  operate,  could  bring  such 
results,  then  surely  it  would  be  rank  waste  to 
ha\e  dreadnaughts  which  cost  from  twelve  to 
rirteen  million  dollars  each  and  require  thou- 


sands of  men  and  thousands  of  dollars  a  day  to 
operate.  It  would  be  cheaper  by  far  to  have 
transports  with  aerial  escorts. 

However,  the  dirigible  has  not  accomplished 
what  was  expected  of  it.  Its  potentiality  has 
been  restricted  by  the  aeroplane.  So  long  as 
battleships  and  cities  had  nothing  but  ^uns  or 
slow  aeroplanes  to  defend  themselves  with,  the 
dirigible  loomed  as  a  terrible  menace;  but  with 
the  present  day  armored  and  armed  seaplanes 
and  aeroplanes  capable  of  a  speed  of  ninety 
miles  an  hour  and  of  staying  in  the  air  for  hours 
and  of  flying  at  night  as  well  as  by  day,  the  dirig- 
ible's safety  is  endangered  unless  it  is  accom- 
panied by  aeroplanes  to  defend  it.  The  two 
hours  required  to  take  it  out  of  the  hangar  and 
start  it  form  a  handicap  in  scouting  work,  and 
the  aeroplane  is  preferred. 

A  year  ago  the  declaration  of  war  would  pro- 
bably have  been  followed  by  an  attack  on 
London  and  the  English  coast  by  the  dirigibles 
stationed  at  Cologne,  Heligoland.  Kiel,  Gux- 
haven,  Wilhelmshaven.  Diisseldorf,  and  Frank- 
fort. But  last  year  the  British  authorities 
took  notice  of  the  fact  that  Germany  had  faced 
Great  Britain's  new  strategic  frontier  with  the 
best  of  her  aerial  fleet  and  organized  the  power- 
ful army  and  navy  aircraft  corps.  London  is 
only  300  miles  from  Cologne  and  less  than  one 
hundred  miles  more  from  Dusseldorf,  Wil- 
helmshaven. and  Cuxhaven,  and  though 
Zeppelins  could  cover  that  distance  easily  it 
is  not  likely  that  they  will.  Nor  is  there 
much  likelihood  of  an  attack  on  Paris  by  many 
Zeppelins. 

The  dirigibles  of  Metz,  Strasburp.  and  .Mann- 
heim could  reach  Paris,  which  is  between  2(h)  to 
2 so  miles  away,  in  from  four  to  six  hours,  which 
is  not  a  long  cruise  for  a  Zeppelin.  Starting 
from  their  hangars  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing they  would  arrive  over  Paris  after  midnight; 
but  could  hardly  be  back  to  the  German 
lines,  after  delivering  the  attack,  before  Jay- 
light.  On  the  way  they  would  be  exposed  to 
aeroplane  attacks  and  the  odils  would  be 
against  them. 

At  night  a  Zeppelin  makes  a  large  outline 
against  the  sky.  whereas  an  aer^iplane  cannot 
be  seen  approaching.  .An  aemplane  can  lly  all 
around  a  dirigible  at  dusk,  and  the  defenders 
of  the  dirigible  would  have  ditlkulty  to  follow 
its  movements.  l)n  the  other  hand  the  Zep- 
pelins, being  close  to  five  hundred  feet  in  length 
and  more  than  fort\'-five  feel  in  breadth,  make 
rather  vulnerable  targets  for  present-day  guns, 
laking  all  in  consideration  it  seems  that  though 
raids  might  be  made  on  lart;e  cities  and  a  few 
non-combatants  ma\-  he  killed,  the  gain  from 
such  raids  would  harcll\"  be  worth  the  risk. 
Until  fleets  of  from  ten  to  twents  ilirigibles  can 
be  sent  out  to  make  raids  or  their  speeil  is  in- 
creased to  seventy-five  miles  an  hour-  which, 
however,  may  come  soon,  even  before  the  war 
is  over — the  dirigible's  acli\it\  will  be  con- 
fined. Its  present  position  compared  with  the 
aeroplane  is  very  much  \.V\e  vosv\V^t\  ^A  v\\a\^m 
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and  slow  transport  equipped  with  guns  against 
a  fast  small  cruiser. 

The  slow  aeroplane  with  a  speed  of  up  to 
sixty  miles  an  hour  has  not,  however,  any  ad- 
vantage over  the  dirigibles  of  fighting  size. 
The  Zeppelins,  the  Scbutte  Lanx,  the  latest 
A  sir a-T Of  res,  Lehaudy,  CUmenU  Bayard,  Par- 
seval,  and  other  types,  have  armored  carriages 
and  carry  guns.  The  carriages  are  so  placed 
that  expert  gunners  can  shoot  in  every  direction 
except  straight  up  and  this  direction  is  taken 
care  of  by  gunners  on  top  of  the  gas  bag,  who 
reach  this  position  by  a  ladder  that  goes  throu{(h 
an  opening  from  bottom  to  top  of  the  gas  bag. 
What  a  dirigible  can  do  to  a  slow  aeroplane 
can  be  judged  from  the  results  of  experiments 
at  shooting  at  moving  targets  conducted  in  the 
last  eighteen  months.  In  an  experiment  with 
the  army  Zeppelin  Z-5,  just  before  the  war  the 
following  manoeuvres  took  place: 

A  box  30  feet  long,  1 5  high,  and  18  feet  wide 
was  suspended  from  a  balloon  at  a  height  of 
1,000  metres  (3,280  feet). 

The  wind  was  strong  and  moved  the  box,  so 
the  difficulty  of  hitting  it  was  little  less  than 
hitting  an  aeroplane.  The  dirigible  circled 
around  the  balloon,  and  fired  at  4,000  feet  dis- 
tance, first  ^o  cartridges  with  a  machine  gun, 
then  with  a  cannon.  The  balloon  was  then 
pulled  down  and  they  found  that  almost  all  the 
ballets  had  struck.  The  balloon  was  sent  back 
to  an  altitude  of  1,200  feet,  the  dirigible- went 
up  to  a  height  of  2,200  feet  and  fired  1 5  cannon 
shots'from  a  distance  of  6,000  feet.  Two  thirds 
of  the  shots  were  effective,  three  striking  the 
black  spots  which  represented  the  pilot  and 
motor.  The  manoeuvre  was  repeated  at  a 
distance  of  7,000  feet  with  the  same  results. 

Outside  of  the  exploits  of  the  few  Zeppelins 
which  dropped  bombs  on  Antwerp  and  several 
other  cities,  terrorizing  inhabitants  and  killing 
a  score  of  harmless  people,  little  has  been  heard 
of  dirigibles.  But  they  have  been  active  and 
have  many  exploits,  long  distance  reconnais- 
sances which  could  not  yet  be  performed  byaero- 
planes,  to  their  credit.  The  German  Zeppelins, 
the  ScbuHe  Lani  and  the  Parsevals,  the  French 
FUurus,  Adjudant  Reau,  and  the  Spiess,  and 
the  British  Astra  have  made  long  reconnais- 
sances, some  extending  through  an  entire  night, 
during  which  they  maintained  constant  com- 
munication with  headquarters  by  wireless.  As 
winter  approaches  and  nights  are  longer  and 
the  movements  of  troops  slower  the  dirigibles 
will  be  most  active,  as  active  as  the  aeroplanes 
allow  them  to  be. 

The  following  estimates  made  from  reliable 
official  but  unpublished  reports  and  knowledge 
of  conditions  and  aeronautical  plans  of  the 
nations  give  the  aerial  strength  of  the  belligerent 
nations  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  It  must 
be  added  that  for  two  years  Germany  and  Rus- 
sia have  kept  their  progress  in  aeronautics 
secret;  last  vear  England  and  France  limited  the 
nature  of  developments  which  could  be  made 
public.    Only  the  few  people  closely  connected 


with  the  aeronautical  circles  of  different  coun- 
tries know  of  the  developments  that  have 
taken  place.  The  only  oflfiaal  figures  outsiden 
can  get  are  the  ofRciaH  reports  published  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1 9 1 2.  Hence  to  the  outside  world 
France  has  approximately  500  aeroplanes,  and 
England  barely  more  than  100.  These  figures 
are  incorrect.  They  represent  only  a  fraction 
of  the  actual  strength,  as  the  writer  has  ascer- 
tained. For  example,  in  the  debates  over  the 
organization  of  the  aeronautical  branch  of  the 
French  army  at  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  it 
was  shown  that  the  French  army  bought  300 
aeroplanes  in  1912  and  336  in  1913,  and  208 
were  bought  with  the  money  collected  by  public 
subscription.  This  gives  844  machines  to  the 
French  army  without  counting  the  laiige  ac- 
quisitions of  1914. 

The  strength  of  the  British  navy  and  army 
can  be  gauged  by  the  following  statements  made 
by  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  Winston  Church- 
ill and  War  Secretary  Colonel  Seely  to  the 
House  of  Commons  last  February.  Repl3rinf 
to  questions  in  the  House  as'  to  the  number  cv 
airships  owned  or  being  built  for  the  Govern- 
ment Mr.  Churchill  stated : 

"There  are  fifteen  dirigible  airships  built, 
building,  or  ordered  at  the  present  time  for  the 
naval  wing." 

From  similariy  reliable  official  but  unpub- 
lished reports  and  knowledge  of  conditions  and 
aeronautical  plans  of  the  nations,  the  writer 
estimated  their  strength  as  follows: 

France:  aeroplanes,  1 ,200  military,  500  added 
during  the  period  of  mobilization  by  acguisitioo 
of  private  machines'  and  output  of  factories. 
Dirigibles,  12  of  close  to  400  feet  in  len^h;  14 
of  less  than  300  feet  in  length;  5  pnvatdy 
owned,  or  3 1  altogether. 

Germany:  aeroplanes,  600  military,  400  added 
during  the  period  of  mobilization  by  acquisition 
and  output  of  factories.  Dirigibles,  12  Zep- 
pelins of  from  350  to  490  feet  in  length;  23 
dirigibles  of  other  types,  including  those  pri- 
vately owned. 

Russia:  aeroplanes,  800  militar>',  150  added 
during  the  period  of  mobilization.  Dirigibles. 
16  of  different  types,  but  mostly  under  250  feet 
in  length. 

England:  200  navy  seaplanes;  300  army  aero- 
planes; 300  added  during  the  period  of  mobili* 
zation.  Dirigibles,  15,  mostly  new,  up-to-date 
machines  acquired  in  the  last  twelve  months. 

Austria:  aeroplanes,  350,  of  which  all  but 
100  were  acquired  at  the  beginning  of  hostili- 
ties. Dirigibles,  8,  mostly  less  than  300  feet 
in  length. 

Belgium:  aeroplanes,  ^o,  and  40  acquired  at 
the  beginning  of  hostilities.  Dirigibles,  2,  one 
medium  size,  and  one  small. 

Servia:  aeroplanes,  40,  dirigibles,  none. 

These  forces  were  divided  in  each  country  in 
units  composed  of  between  one  and  six  squad- 
rons of  eight  aeroplanes  each  and  one  or  two 
dirigibles  and  were  stationed  at  aerodromes 
near  militarv  centres. 


A  WAR  OF  UNSEEN  ARTILLERY 


HOW  GUNNERS  FIRE  WITH  DEADLY  ACCURACY  AT  ENEMIES  WHOM  THEY  CANNOT 
SEE— HOW   THE    FRENCH    REVOLUTIONIZED   ARTILLERY    PRACTICE 


INFANTRY  now  is  much  the  same  as  it  was 
twenty  years  ago.  Cavalry  is  much  the 
same  as  it  used  to  be.  But  artillery  is  dif- 
ferent, and  this  is  more  of  an  artillery  war 
than  any  that  has  preceded  it.  When  the 
French  artilleryman  attempted  to  stop  the  Prus- 
sian advance  forty-four  years  ago,  he  placed 
his  gun  on  a  hill,  waited  until  he  could  see  the 
enemy,  aimed  at  him.  and  fired.  Now  he  places 
his  gun  behind  a  hill  where  he  can't  see  the 
enemy  and  the  enemy  can't  see  him,  shoots 
into  the  air  at  an  angle  and  in  a  direction  given 
him  by  his  officers,  and  hits  the  Germans  much 
more  often  than  formerly  although  the  Germans 
are  now  much  farther  away — perhaps  two  or 
three  miles. 

The  artillery  arm  in  warfare  has  radically 
changed.  The  guns  used  in  our  Civil  War  were 
simple  tubes  of  metal  loaded  generally  from  the 
muxzle  and  mounted  rigidly  on  an  axle  between 
two  wheels.  Every  time  the  gun  was  fired  the 
carriage  ran  back  a  considerable  distance  and 
the  cannoneers  had  to  push  it  forward  again 
to  the  firing  point.  Hence  the  fire  was  neces- 
sarily slow.  The  sighting  devices  were  crude, 
but  as  the  range  was  rarely  as  much  as  a  mile 
they  were  sufficiently  good,  perhaps,  for  the 
weapon  with  which  they  were  used.  In  the 
period  from  1865  to  1900  guns  became  gradu- 
ally more  powerful  and  efficient,  but  no  very 
radical  improvement  was  made.  About  1900 
however,  the  French  succeeded  in  revolutioniz- 
ing the  gun  carriage  and  sights  and  so  the 
method  of  using  artillery.  The  gun  of  to-day, 
instead  of  being  fixed  rigidly  to  its  carriage,  is 
attached  to  one  or  more  recoil  cylinders  mounted 
on  the  carriage.  When  the  gun  is  fired  the 
carriage  stands  fast  while  the  gun  alone  slides 
to  the  rear;  the  energy  of  recoil  being  gradually 
taken  up  by  the  resistance  which  liquid  in  the 
recoil  cylinder  offers  to  the  movement  of  a 
piston,  and  by  the  compression  of  springs  or  air, 
which  latter  then  serves  to  return  the  gun  to  its 
firing  position  after  the  recoil  has  been  checked. 
As  the  carriage  has  not  moved,  the  gun — almost 
instantly  returned  by  the  springs — is  still  di- 
rected on  the  target,  and  can  be  fired  with  great 
rapidity — 20  aimed  shots  a  minute  if  necessary 
by  guns  of  3-inch  calibre. 

The  sighting  device  is  so  arranged  that  the 
gunner  can  aim  either  directly  at  a  given  point, 
or  at  any  angle  away  from  that  point  given  by 
the  captain.  This  is  of  great  importance  for, 
in  general,  the  captain  designates  as  an  aiming 
point  some  prominent  object  which  all  the 
gunners  can  see,  and  gives  the  gunners  the  angle 
which  they  must  set  off  on  their  sights  so  that, 


when  the  line  of  sight  is  directed  on  the  aiming 
point,  the  gun  will  be  directed  at  the  enemy. 
This  may  sound  rather  complex,  but  it  is  not 
really  so,  though  diligent  practice  and  training 
are  required  to  attain  the  necessary  skill  and 
quickness.  The  angles  may  be  measured  with 
sufficient  accuracy  by  means  of  a  graduated 
ruler  held  by  aid  of  a  string  at  a  fixed  distance 
from  the  eye. 

The  introduction  in  the  last  few  years  of  long 
range,  accurate,  quick-firing  giins  has  greatly 
affected  the  manner  of  serving  artillery.  1  n  the 
early  part  of  the  Manchurian  War  the  Russian 
artillery,  taking  positions  in  the  open  in  the  old 
way,  suffered  great  losses  from  the  fire  of  con- 
cealed Japanese  artillery.  The  results  of  this 
war,  confirmed,  it  seems,  by  those  of  the  recent 
Balkan  War,  have  been  to  cause  military  men 
generally  to  regard  the  concealed  or  masked 
position  as  the  normal  one  for  artillery.  This 
means  that  the  guns  are  hidden  by  a  crest,  or 
by  trees,  or  standing  crops  while  the  captain, 
placed  so  that  he  can  overlook  the  field  of 
action,  gives  the  data  for  aiming  the  guns  so 
that  their  fire  will  reach  the  desired  target. 
Hence  the  cannoneers  have  only  the  mechani- 
cal duties  of  setting  fuses,  loading,  aiming,  and 
firing  the  gun  according  to  the  captain's  com- 
mands; and,  with  the  equipment  now  provided, 
it  is  possible  for  the  captain  to  direct  the  fire 
of  his  guns  quickly  and  accurately  on  almost 
any  target  in  range  and  vision.  He  can  shift  the 
fire  from  right  to  left  and,  by  minor  changes  in 
the  angle  as  used  by  the  different  guns,  he  can 
cause  their  fire  to  be  converged  or  distributed 
as  he  sees  fit.  A  skilful  captain  with  a  well- 
trained  battery  has  the  fire  almost  as  readily 
under  his  control  as  has  a  fireman  of  the  stream 
of  water  from  his  hose.  The  communication 
between  a  captain  and  his  gunners  is  the  weak 
link;  for  the  captain  may  have  to  separate  him- 
self considerably  from  the  guns  in  order  to  sec 
the  target,  and  then  has  to  rely  on  telephones, 
signals,  or  a  chain  of  orderlies  to  transmit  his 
commands.  Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  presumed 
that  the  guns  should  always  be  placed  under 
cover.  If  the  conditions  require  it  they  may 
be  placed  in  the  open. 

Whether  concealed  or  in  the  open,  whether 
using  indirect  or  direct  laying,  the  procedure 
of  adjusting  the  fire  on  a  target  is  much  the 
same.  The  captain  causes  a  salvo  of  two  or 
four  shots  to  be  fired,  using  the  range  obtained 
from  the  range-finder  or  his  own  estimation: 
let  us  say,  3,000  yards.  When  the  guns  are 
fired  he  sees  two  or  four  burst  somewhere  near 
the  target.     He  observes,  \cX  us  swvv^^''^^  ^^"^"^ 
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FINDING  THE  ENEMY  S  GUNS  WITH  SHRAPNEL  —  FRONT  VIEW 
SHOWING  ONE  SHELL  BURSTING  IN  FRONT  OF  THE  BATTERY  AND  ONE  BEHIND,  THEREBY  FUUNG  THE  POSITION 


they  are  to  the  right  of  the  target  and  short  of 
it.  He  orders  another  salvo  to  be  fired  that  is 
directed  the  necessary  amount  to  the  left  and 
with  a  range  or  elevation  greater  by  400  yards 
than  the  range  last  used.  Say  that  this  is  good 
for  line  but  over  the  target.  He  then  fires  a 
third  salvo  at  the  mean  of  the  preceding  two  or, 
in  other  wordSp  at  3,200  yards,  and  if  this  should 
be  observed  as  striking  beyond  the  target,  he 
would  then  know  that  he  had  his  target  "brack- 
eted" between  3,000  and  3,200  yards;  and  if 
the  target  consisted  of  troops  in  the  open,  and 
hence  liable  to  move,  he  would  probably  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  search  this  200-yard  area  by 
firing  salvos  at  3,000,  3,100,  and  3,200  yards 
until  he  could  ^ake  sure  which  was  the  most 
effective  range. 

The  captain  has  other  thin^  to  do,  namely, 
causing  his  time  fuses  to  be  adjusted  so  that  the 
shrapnel  will  burst  at  the  proper  height,  and 
varying  the  direction  of  his  different  guns  so 
that  their  fire  will  properly  cover  the  part  of 
the  hostile  line  he  has  to  attack.  But  the  de- 
scription above  gives  an  idea  of  the  processes 
involved.  In  the  performance  of  his  duties  the 
captain  may  have  assistants  posted  in  favorable 
positions  to  observe  and  signal  how  near  the 
shots  are  falling  to  the  target;  and  observers 
in  aeroplanes  or  dirigibles  may  likewise  be  used 
to  assist  htm  in  adjusting  the  fire  on  targets  so 
well  concealed  that  he  cannot  see  them  at  all. 

Field  artillery  includes  light  artillery,  horse 
artillery,  mountain  or  pack  artillery,  and  heavy 
or  siege  artillery. 

Light  artillery  constitutes  by  far  the  greater 


proportion  of  the  artillery  accompanying  field 
armies.  Its  principal  weapon  is  a  ^n  of  about 
3-inch  calibre,  firingi  a  projectile  weighing  about 
1 5  pounds.  The  gun  and  the  caisson  (carrying 
ammunition)  are  each  drawn  by  six  horses,  and 
these  vehicles  are  presumed  to  be  sufTiciently 
mobile  to  accompany  the  infantry  in  almost  any 
ordinary  kind  oif  country.  The  3-inch  gun  is 
the  one  principally  employed  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  the  best  compromise  between  the  con- 
flicting considerations  of  power  and  mobility. 
Moreover,  it  is  able  to  meet  most  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  ordinary  battlefield.  When  special 
services  are  required,  such  as  breaching  heavy 
fortifications  or  reaching  an  enemy  at  very  long 
ranges,  the  heavy  guns  have  to  be  dragged  up. 

Horse  artillery  is  intended  especially  for  ser- 
vice with  cavalry.  The  equipment  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  H^ht  artiHery,  but  means  are 
taken  to  reduce  weight  so  that  six  horses  can 
draw  the  two  vehicles  and  keep  up  with  cavalry 
in  long,  fast  marches.  In  light  artillery  the 
men  who  serve  the  guns,  i.  e.,  the  cannoneers, 
ride  in  the  carriages,  and  thus  add  to  the  weight 
to  be  drawn  by  the  horses;  but  in  horse  artil- 
lery every  man  has  a  horse  to  ride. 

Mountain  or  pack  artillery  is  devised  especi- 
ally for  service  in  difficult  country:  in  the  moun- 
tains or  in  the  jungles  of  the  tropics,  where  the 
trails  are  not  adapted  to  the  use  of  wheeled 
vehicles.  Most  of  the  nations  of  Europe  have 
provided  themselves  with  a  small  proportion  of 
mountain  guns  for  such  services.  The  guns 
and  all  the  equipment  are  packed  on  the  backs 
of  mules,  each  mule  carrying  a  load  of  between 
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COVERING  THE   GROUND 
HOW    SHRAPNEL   MAY    BE    FIRED   SIMULTANEOUSLY  TO   COVER   TERRITORY  WHERE    TROOPS    ARE   CONCEALED 


250  and  300  pounds.  For  travel,  the  gun  and 
its  carriage  are  dismounted  and  the  parts  are 
loaded  on  five  different  mules.  With  skilled 
cannoneers  the  loading  and  unloading  can  be 
effected  with  great  speed.  Due  to  the  ease 
with  which  this  type  of  artillery  can  cross  any 
kind  of  country  and  take  advantage  of  cover 
it  is  especially  adapted  to  the  close  support  of 


infantry;  but,  due  to  the  limitation  on  weights, 
it  is  necessarily  a  less  powerful  weapon  than  that 
used  by  the  light  and  horse  artillery.  The 
weight  of  the  projectile  is  approximately  the 
same,  but  it  is  fired  at  a  much  lower  velocity. 

Heavy  or  siege  artillery  are  the  larger  calibre 
guns,  howitzers,  and  mortars  used  to  destroy 
material    objects    such    as   fortifications,    and 


BURSTING   SHRAPNEL 
"k"    SHRAPNEL    FROM   A    HIGH    POWER    GUN    PROPERLY   TIMED    ATTACKING  INFANTRY  IN  THE  OPEN,      "b" 
SHIAPNEL  FIRED  FROM  A  HOWITZER  AGAINST  ARTILLERY,      "c"    SHRAPNEL  BURSTING  ON  IMPACT  AND  RbACH- 
ING  TROOPS  PROTECTED  BY  OVERHEAD  COVER 
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HIGH  EXPLOSIVE  SHRAPNEL 
IF  THE  TIME  FUSE  IS  SET  THE  "PftOJECTILE    BURSTS 
IN  A1R«  THE  BASE  CHARGE  DRIVING  OUT  THE  BULLETS 
WHICH    SCATTER   AND  GIVE    THE   SHCAPNEL    EFFECT; 
OTHERWISE  THE  PROJfiCTILE  BURSTS  ON  IMPACT 


to  supplement  the  fire  of  light  guns  in  the 
attack  of  troops  at  specially  long  ranges  or  well 
protected  in  intrenchments.  A  variety  of  cali- 
bres are  used  by  different  nations  for  these  pur- 
poses, ranging  from  guns  and  howitzers  of  from 
4-  to  6»inch  calibre  ^ng  projectiles  from  40  to 
120  pounds  in  weight,  up  to  howitzers  and  mor- 
tars of  I  i-inch  calibre,  firing  projectiles  weigh- 
ing as  much  as  800  pounds.  The  Kghter  calibres 
are  hauled  by  teams  df  ^ght  horses  as  a  ruler  the 
heavier  calibres  are  transported  by  rail  as  far 
as  pos8ible,*and  ace  then  dn^wn  by  some  form  of 
traction  engine  or  by  horses. 

in  action  a  field  gun  and  its  caisson  carrying 
ammunition  are  placed  side  by  side,  wheels 
almost  touching.  Both  vehicles  are  provided 
with  shields  which  serve  to  give  almost  complete 
protection  from  infantry  fire.  On  seats  attached 
to  the  piece  two  cannoneers  keep  it  trained 
for  direction  and  for  range  as  prescribed  in  the 
commands  of  the  captain,  while  other  can- 
noneers, kneeling  behind  the  caisson,  set  fuses 
and  pass  the  cartridges  to  a  man  who  feeds 
them  into  the  gun  as  fast  as  it  is  fired. 

If  the  guns  are  skilfully  posted  in  the  begin- 
ning their  great  range  and  the  ease  with  which 
fire  may  be  shifted  from  place  to  place  permits 
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their  fire  being  brought  to  bear  on  many  parts 
of  the  battlefield  without  frequent  changes  of 
position;  and  with  accurate  means  of  commun- 
ication established  the  higher  artillery  com- 
manders can  cause  the  fire  of  groups  of  artiller>' 
to  be  converged  on  one  point  or  distributed  as 
necessity  dictates. 

The  3-inch  gun,  the  one  which  constitutes 
the  bulk  of  the  equipment,  is  very  effective  at 
ranges  up  to  two  miles,  while  up  to  three  and  a 
half  miles  it  may  still  be  expected  to  accomplish 
very  considerable  results.  The  heavy  guns  and 
howitzers  of  medium  calibre,  say  about  6*inch. 
are  very  effective  up  to  three  and  one  half  miles 
and  may  be  used  to  advantage  up  to  five  miles. 
The  large  guns  used  in  siege  operations,  say  of 
about  1 1 -inch  calibre,  are  effective  up  to  five 
miles,  but  even  at  this  range  difficulties  of  ob- 
servation will  often  make  accurate  adjustment 
difficult. 

GUNS  OF   VARIOUS   EUROPEAN   NATIONS 

There  ai;^  no  essential  differences  in  the  ligbt 
artillery  equipment  used  by  the  principal 
European  nations  at  the  present.  The  same 
could  not  have  been  said  12  years  ago,  how- 
ever, for  the  French  had  then  just  succeeded 
in  making  a  notable  advance  in  artillery  ec^uip- 
ment.  They  had  devised  the  gun  recoiling 
on  its  carriage  described  above  and  had 
learned  to  use  it  from  concealed  positions, 
employing  indirect  fire.  Other  artilleries  were 
still  provided  with  the  old  rigid  type  gun 
carriages  and  they  still  expected  to  use  their 
guns  habitually  more  or  less  in  the  open,  with 
direct  fire.  It  seems  unquestionable  that  the 
French  would  have  had  a  great  advantage  at 
that  time.  But  now  all  nations  have  followed 
the  French  lead  and  though  some  types  may  be 
better  than  others,  no  very  ^reat  advantage  can 
be  claimed  on  the  score  of  light  artillery  equip- 
ment. It  is  skilful  handling  which  must  deter- 
mine on  which  side  the  advantage  lies. 

In  the  improvement  of  heavy  or  siege  artillery- 
equipment  progress  has  been  much  less  uniform. 
As  the  efficiency  of  the  light  field  gun  has  in- 
creased the  tendency  has  naturally  been  to  com- 
mence actions  at  longer  ranges  and  to  use  cover 
to  a  greater  and  greater  extent.  The  desire  for 
larger  and  heavier  calibres  has  thus  been  on 
the  increase.  The  Japanese  brought  mortars 
of  the  largersize  ( i  i-inch)  to  bear  on  thedefenses 
of  Port  Arthur;  and  possibly  as  a  result  of  this 
experience  the  Russians  have  provided  them- 
selves with  a  howitzer  of  this  same  large  calibre, 
firing  a  shell  weighing  about  800  pounds.  This 
mortar  is  transported  in  the  field  on  four  sepa- 
rate vehicles  but  is  capable  of  bein^  mounted 
and  dismounted  within  an  hour's  time.  The 
Germans  have  devoted  themselves  specially  to 
the  provision  of  heavy  equipment.  Knowing 
that  land  forts  lay  in  their  path  it  seemed 
natural  to  provide  guns  adapted  to  destroying 
them.  The  heavy  guns  principally  in  use  by 
the  Germans  are,  according  to  the  public  prints, 
a  6-inch  howitzer,  firing  an  88-pound  shell,  with 
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a  maximum  range  of  about  four  and  one  half 
miles;  and  an  ii-inch  howitzer,  firing  a  750- 
pound  shell,  with  a  maximum  range  of  about 
six  miles.  The  latter  is  probably  the  weapon 
which  the  newspapers  have  So  often  referred 
to  in  connection  with  the  attack  on  the  forts  of 
Li^ge  and  Namur;  and  the  former  is  probably 
the  heavy  howitzer  frequently  referred  to  in 
the  daily  papers  as  being  used  by  the  Germans 
in  the  battles  on  the  Mame  and  the  Aisne. 
Each  army  corps  is  understood  to  have  sixteen 
of  these  weapons. 

The  French  have  for  some  time  been  discuss- 
ing in  their  military  literature  the  pros  and  cons 
of  heavy  artillery  equipment.  They  have  not 
apparently  as  yet  adopted  guns  or  howitzers 
of  the  heaviest  calibre.  Their  only  heavy 
equipment  appears  to  be  a  6-inch  howitzer 
firing  a  95-pound  shell  with  a  maximum  range 
of  about  four  and  one  half  miles.  Each  French 
army  corps  is  reported  to  have  twelve  of  these 
weapons  when  on  a  war  footing.  The  English 
have  with  each  infantry  division  four  heavy 
guns  firing  a  60-pound  shell. 

ORCANIZATION   OF   FIELD  ARTILLERY 

The  organization  of  field  artillery  varies  con- 
siderally  in  different  armies,  but  the  general 
plan  followed  may  be  briefly  described.  The 
organization  comprises  batteries,  battalions, 
regiments,  and  brigades. 

The  battery  is  the  unit  specially  charged 
with  the  delivery  of  fire.  The  higher  artillery 
commanders  deal  particularly  with  the  tactical 
employment  of  artillery;  the  battery  comman- 
der deals  particularly  with  the  technical  duties 
involved  m  bringing  fire  to  bear,  though  of 
course  he  is  liable  to  have  tactical  duties,  too. 
The  battery  comprises  from  four  to  eight  guns, 
depending  upon  the  country  involved.  France 
has  four  guns  to  a  battery,  England,  Germany, 
and  Austria  have  six,  while  Russia  has  eight. 
The  battery  equipment  also  comprises  from 
eight  to  twelve  caissons,  or  ammunition  wagons, 
carr>'ing  approximately  100  rounds  each.  It 
has  a  captain,  from  two  to  four  lieutenants,  and 
about  175  men. 

The  battalion  (called  by  the  English  "bri- 
gade" and  b^'  the  French  "groupe")  comprises 
three  batteries.  It  is  commanded  by  a  major 
or  lieutenant-colonel  who  has  a  staff  of  officers 
and  enlisted  men  charged  with  the  duty  of 
securing  information  and  of  communicating  it 
to  the  battery  commanders.  The  regiment 
comprises  two,  three,  or  even  four  battalions. 
It  is  commanded  by  a  colonel  who  has  a  staff 
similar  to  that  of  a  battalion  commander  and 
provided  for  similar  purposes. 

The  brigade  comprises  two  regiments  com- 
manded by  a  brigadier-general. 

For  service  with  the  other  arms  a  brigade  of 
light  artillery  or  the  equivalent  thereof  is  gener- 
ally assigned  to  each  infantry  division  while 
a  regiment  of  horse  artillery  is  assigned  to  each 
division  of  cavalry.  The  heavier  guns  being 
intended  for  special  services  are  generally  as- 
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signed  by  battalion  or  regiment  to  army  corps 
or  field  armies  as  needed. 

AMMUNITION      , 

Two  types  of  projectiles  are  generally  em- 
ployed, shrapnel  and  shell;  though  several 
armies  are  now  using  a  single  type  projectile, 
called  a  high  explosive  shrapnel,  designed  to 
embody  the  qualities  and  effects  of  both  shrapnel 
and  shell. 

The  form  of  all  projectiles  is  approximately 
the  same,  namely,  thaf  of  a  hollow  steel  cylindri- 
cal case  with  pointed  head,  having  a  soft  metal 
band  near  the  base  which  takes  the  rifling  of  the 
gun  and  gives  the  projectile  the  twisting  motion 
which  keeps  it  steady  during  flight. 

The  shrapnel  has  a  combination  time  and 
percussion  fuse.  If  the  time  fuse  is  set  for  a 
given  range  a  train  of  powder  starts  to  burn 
as  the  projectile  begins  to  move  from  the  gun, 
and  flame  is  thus  transmitted  to  a  charge  of 
powder  located  in  the  base  of  the  projectile 
which  explodes  and  bursts  the  projectile  in  the 
air  at  the  desired  distance  from  the  gun.  In 
front  of  the  bursting  charge  is  a  mass  of  about 
250  round  bullets  which  at  the  moment  of  burst 
are,  along  with  the  pointed  head,  driven  out  of 
the  front  of  the  cylindrical  case.  The  case  re- 
mains intact  and  thus  acts  as  a  little  mortar, 
discharged  up  in  the  air  in  front  of  the  troops 
to  be  attacked.  The  bullets,  after  leaving  the 
case,  spread  out  and,  if  the  burst  occurs  at  the 
proper  height  from  the  ground,  they  should 
search  very  effectively  an  area  about  20  yards 
wide  and  150  yards  deep.  If  the  time  fuse  is 
not  set,  or,  if  it  fails  to  act,  the  percussion  fuse 
acts  automatically  when  the  projectile  strikes 
the  ground;  but  the  effect  produced  is  then  far 
more  localized  than  when  the  burst  occurs  in 
the  air. 

The  shell  has  a  percussion  fuse  onlv,  as  a  rule, 
though  certain  nations,  notably  the  Germans, 
have  a  shell  with  a  time  fuse  too.  The  walls  of 
the  case  are  much  thicker  than  the  case  of  a 
shrapnel,  and  the  bursting  charge  is  a  high 
explosive  instead  of  ordinary  powder.  At  the 
moment  of  burst  the  case  is  ruptured  into  many 
killing  fragments,  though  unless  the  burst  occurs 
on  very  hard,  stony  ground  the  effect  is  apt 
again  to  be  very  local. 

Shrapnel  is  intended  especially  for  the  attack 
of  troops  in  the  open  and  more  or  less  exposed. 
Shell  is  intended  especially  for  the  demolition 
of  material  objects  such  as  artillery  material, 
walls,  buildings,  etc.,  and  to  reach  troops  pro- 
tected by  such  objects.  It  may  be  Said  that 
shrapnel  is  the  principal  projectile  of  the  lighter 
guns  and  shell  is  the  principal  projectile  of  the 
heavier  ones. 

A  fairly  good  picture  of  the  effect  produced 
on  the  minds  of  soldiers  by  this  fire,  reaching 
them  from  they  know  not  where,  is  given  in 
the  following  extract  from  a  soldier's  letter  in 
an  English  newspaper: 

"The  Germans  are  now  up  to  all  sorts  of 
tricks  to  hide  their  ballcncs,  at\d  mvxOcv o\  \W\\ 
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effect  is  due  to  the  fact  that  shells  drop  about 
your  ears  when  you  are  least  expecting  them.  It 
is  a  favorite  trick  to  keep  a  battery  well  masked 
for  hours  and  then,  when  our  infantry  are  de- 
ploying within  range,  without  the  least  notion 
of  what  is  coming,  the  German  shells  begin  to 
fall  afx>und  like  the  autumn  leaves.  That's  very 
trying  to  the  nerves,  or  was  at  first,  but  we  are 
now  getting  used  to  it." 

TACTICAL     EMPLOYMENT    OF     FIELD    ARTILLERY 

The  r61e  of  field  artillery  is  to  assist  the  in- 
fantry. Artillery  alone  cannot  win  battles. 
To  rout  and  disperse  the  enemy  infantry  most 
advance  and  close  with  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  infantry  may  not  be  able  to  advance 
unless  the  enemy's  fire  is  kept  down.  So 
the  two  arms  have  to  work  together  in  com- 
plete mutual  understanding  and  close  coopera- 
tion in  order  to  accomplish  decisive  results. 
To  illustrate  this,  the  attack  of  an  infantry 
division  on  a  hostile  position  may  be  outlined. 
(The  European  division  comprises  approxi- 
mately 12,000  infantry  and  from  36  to  72  guns.) 
The  advance  guard  in  the  division  may  be 
presumed  to  have  gained  contact  with  .the 
enemy  and  to  be  pushing  forward  to  gain  a 
favorable  position  and  to  determine  as  closely 
as  possible  the  dispositions  of  the  enemy.  The 
advance  guard  artillery  is  supporting  this 
movement  and  endeavoring  to  draw  the  fire 
of  the  hostile  artillery  so  as  to  locate  their  posi- 
tions. Artillery  reconnaissance  officers  are 
studying  the  hostile  ground,  noting  on  rough 
panoramic  sketches  what  can  be  determined  of 
the  enemy's  positions,  especially  that  of  his 
artillery,  and  examining  the  approaches  to  the 
hostile  territory  for  suitable  positions  for  their 
own  artillery.  Aeroplanes  and  mounted  scouts 
are  assisting  in  this  work.  The  division  comman- 
der explains  to  his  chief  of  artillery  his  plan  of 
attack.  The  chief  of  artillery,  accompanied  by 
his  regimental  and  battalion  commanders,  rides 
forward,  receives  reports  of  reconnaissance 
officers,  and  assigns  duties  and  positions  to  his 
subordinate  tactical  commanders.  The  latter 
make  detailed  studies  of  the  situation,  bring  up 
and  post  their  battalions  and  batteries,  as- 
signing specific  duties  to  each.  The  first  duty 
is  to  gain  superiority  of  fire  over  the  opposing 
artillery,  and.  for  this  purpose,  the  fire  of  groups 
of  guns  is  converged  on  each  hostile  artillery 
position  as  it  is  located.  This  preliminary  work 
may  have  to  be  effected  at  long  range,  four, 
fiwc,  or  even  six  thousand  yards.  Heavy  guns 
may  be  assigned  to  the  division  to  assist  in  it. 
In   the   meantime  the   infantry   is  advancing 


under  the  cover  and  protection  of  this  fire.  It 
must  not  wait,  for  otherwise  the  artillery  may 
spend  its  ammunition  and  not  be  able  to  help 
at  the  really  critical  moments  which  are  to 
follow.  Moreover,  its  advance  forces  the 
enemy  to  reveal  himself  and  thus  become  sub- 
ject to  effective  fire.  In  former  wars  the  idea 
prevailed  that  there  should  be  a  distinct  artil- 
lery duel  to  settle  the  supmority  of  artillery 
fire  before  the  infantry  advanced;  but  with  both 
of  the  opposing  artilleries  occupying  masked 
positions  the  combat  between  them  is  apt  to  be 
a  long-drawn-out  and  indecisive  affair.  To 
accomplish  results  one  side  or  the  other  most 
advance.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  in 
the  present  European  War  the  efforts  seem  to  be 
made  to  shake  the  hostile  infantry  by  a  sustained 
artillery  fire  before  exposing  the  attacking  in- 
fantry. Thus,  according  to  the  daily  papers. 
Sir  John  French  reports  under  dateof  September 
24th :  "  The  object  of  the  great  proportion  of  ar- 
tillery the  Germans  employ  is  to  beat  dofwn 
the  resistance  of  their  enemy  by  concentrated 
and  prolonged  fire,  to  shatter  their  nerves  with 
high  explosives  before  the  infantry  attack  is  on. 
They  seem  to  have  relied  on  doing  this  with  us. 
but  they  have  not  done  so,  though  it  has  taken 
them  costly  experiments  to  discover  this  fact."  ^ 
Against  points  where  strong  resistance  is 
offered  to  the  advance  of  the  infantry,  spedal 
concentrations  of  fire  are  ordered.  As  the  in- 
fantry gains  ground  to  the  front  the  artitlery 
will  probably  move  forward,  too,  such  move- 
ments being  perhaps  effected  at  night  and  the 
guns  strongly  intrenched.  Finally  the  infantry 
gets  close  enough  for  the  decisive  attack.  The 
division  commander  selects  the  part  of  the 
hostile  position  against  which  he  is  to  mass  his 
principal  effort  and,  as  the  infantry  moves  for- 
ward, the  artillery  endeavors  to  smother  this 
locality  with  a  rain  of  bursting  shrapnel,  the 
great  proportion  of  the  guns  being  used  for  this 
purpose,  leaving  a  minor  number  to  keep  the 
hostile  artillery  in  check.  When  the  infantry 
arrives  within  one  or  two  hundred  yards  of  the 
position,  the  artillery  must  shift  its  fire  to  reach 
neighboring  parts  of  the  hostile  line,  or  to  reach 
the  enemy's  reserves  coming  up  in  the  rear. 
While  certain  groups  of  artillery  attend  to  these 
duties,  others  are  pushed  rapidly  forward  to 
occupy  the  captured  positions,  fire  upon  the 
retreating  enemy,  and  prevent  reinforcements 
from  coming  up.  Of  course,  every  battle 
presents  its  own  peculiar  set  of  positions  and  no 
rigid  plan  can  be  followed.  The  foregoing  is 
intended  merely  as  an  illustration  of  coopera- 
tion between  infantry  and  artillery. 
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THE  wonderful  sweep  of  Von  Kluck's 
and  Von  Buelow's  armies  across 
Belgium  and  down  into  the  heart 
of  France  in  August  was  made 
possible  by  flying  divisions  of  Uhlans, 
hussars,  and  dragoons  which  scoured  hostile 
territory*  ahead  of  slow  and  inexorable  infan- 
try- and  siege  trains.  No  one  knew  whence 
or  whither  the  main  bodies  of  German  army 
corps  were  advancing  because  their  movements 
were  hidden  behind  a  veritable  cloud  of  German 
cavaliy  which  spread  out  over  Belgium  and 
PicardY  like  the  onrolling  fog  which  the  color 
of  their  uniforms  so  well  imitated.  Every 
German  cavalry  division,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, normally  carries  with  it,  in  addition  to 
its  four  thousand  galloping  troopers,  a  full 
battalion  of  horse  artillery,  a  pioneer  detach- 
ment with  pontoon  bridging  materials,  cyclist 
companies,  and  machine  guns.  In  this  cam- 
paign they  are  doin^  something  else  brand  new. 
For  with  each  division  of  cavalry  a  fleet  of  fast 
motor  can  and  trucks  filled  with  infantrymen 
has  followed  along  the  roads  with  a  mobility 
hitkerto  unapproached. 

Dowa  to  the  Mame  this  rush  prevailed  for 
the  AHns'  cavalry  were  unable  to  cope  with  the 
Germans'  overwhelming  numbers  and  their 
terrific  tactics.  So  these  cavalry  divisions  pen- 
etrated qnicMy  to  the  main  bodies  of  the  allies' 
armies,  unmasked  their  positions  and  often, 
veil  supported  by  the  prompt  approach  of 
crushing  mfantry  columns,  made  such  positions 
untenable.  A  great  many  of  the  engagements 
reported  during  August  as  battles  were  merely 
advanced  skirmishes  by  this  screening  force  of 
German  reinforced  cavalry  feeling  out  the  way 
ahead  of  their  main  armies  whose  movements 
and  intentions  they  effectually  concealed. 

So  fir  as  motor  traffic  is  concerned,  such  a 
rush  could  not  be  made  again  for  all  Europe  is 
suddenly  awake  to  the  military  necessity  of 
destroying  its  ma|;nificent  highways  in  the 
path  of  an  advancing  enemy  just  as  railroads 
have  always  been  destroyed  in  the  wake  of 
retfi-ating  armies.  But  war  does  not  follow  the 
roads  alone  and  so  the  efficiency  of  cavalry  will 
«:nntinue  where  wheeled  vehicles,  however 
propdled.  cannot  go. 

\\\  of  this  informational  and  screening  eni- 
plovment  of  mounted  troops,  important  as  it 
l^    jnd  only  performed  by  continual  fighting, 


appeals  naturally  much  less  to  popular  imag< 
ination  than  those  heroic  charges  of  past  cam- 
paigns which  have  retrieved  lost  days,  saved  rt* 
treats  from  becoming  debacles,  or  resulted 
merely  in  glorious  self-sacrifice.  In  this  last 
category  belongs  the  charge  of  the  Light  Bri- 
gade at  Balaklava  in  the  Crimean  War,  but 
in  that  same  battle  six  weak  English  squadrons 
under  General  Scarlett,  by  an  equally  deter- 
mined but  more  intelligently  commanded 
effort,  threw  back  a  mass  of  four  thousand 
Russian  Cossacks  in  the  nick  of  time.  The 
charge  of  Von  Bredow's  brigade  in  the  battle 
of  Vionville  during  the  Frano^Pnissian  War 
is  a  famous  historic  instance  of  cavalry  sacri- 
fice saving  a  battle. 

Beyond  Vionville  that  day  in  an  important 
flanking  position  lay  the  remnants  of  the 
Twenty-fourth  Regiment  of  German  infantry, 
ammunition  k)w,  without  supports,  and  com- 
pletely exhausted  by  the  extreme  heat.  A  little 
over  a  mile  away  in  front  of  them  the  whole 
French  Third  Division  was  drawn  up  in  two 
lines  supported  by  nine  batteries  of  artillery. 
Later  a  French  cavalry  division  rode  up  and 
joined  forces.  Now  it  is  almost  a  military  ax- 
iom that  cavalry  cannot  charge  unshaken  in- 
fantry. But  that  is  exactly  what  happened  at 
Vionville.  The  German  commander,  realizing 
that  if  the  French  cavalry  charged  his  German 
infantry  would  be  lost,  determined  to  sacrifice 
his  own  cavalry  in  an  effort  to  anticipate  the 
French.  The  nearest  available  force  was  Von 
Bredow's  Prussian  brigade  of  six  squadrons. 
They  went  to  apparently  certain  annihilation 
as  the  Light  Brigade  went  at  Balaklava  but  to 
a  better  purpose.  At  the  command  the  whole 
brigade  charged  in  line  clear  across  the  inter- 
vening distance  of  two  thousand  yards  under  a 
desolating  fire,  reached  the  French  first  line 
and,  sweeping  over  it.  piled  it  up  on  to  the  sec- 
ond. In  the  melee  that  followed  the  French 
cavalry  division  rode  down  on  them  five  to  one. 
Then,  says  the  official  account: 

"General  Von  Bredow  sounds  the  recall. 
Breathless  from  the  long  gallop,  thinned  by  the 
enemy's  bullets,  without  reserves,  and  hemmed 
in  by  hostile  horsemen,  thev  once  more  cut 
their  way  through  the  previously  over-ridden 
lines  of  infantry  and  artillery;  harrassed  by  a 
thick  rain  of  ritle  bullets  and  with  the  foe  in  hot 
chase  in  rear,  the  remnant  of  the  two  regiments 
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of  Prussian  cavalry  hasten  back  to  Flavigny. 
The  advance  of  the  Sixth  French  Army  Corps 
was  checked  and  was  now,  bv  order  of  Marshall 
Bazaine,  entirely  abandonee!.  At  any  rate  the 
French  made  no  further  advance  from  Reson- 
ville  this  day." 

Von  Bredow  saved  a  defeat.  Conversely,  if 
the  Japanese  had  possessed  any  cavalry  worthy 
of  the  name  in  Manchuria  in  1905  the  Russian 
defeat  at  Mukden  might  have  been  turned  into 
an  overwhelming  catastrophe.  Two  efficient 
cavalry  divisions  of  the  kind  that  swooped  from 
Aix-la-Chapellc  to  the  Marne,  might  have  easily 
cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  entire  demoralized 
army  of  Kuropatkin,  might  thus  have  made 
peace  at  Mukden  instead  of  at  Kwangcheng- 
tzu  some  months  later,  and  have  won  for  Japan 
the  indemnity  the  nation  so  greatly  needed  and 
then  deserved. 

The  most  recent  and  striking  example  of  the 
heroic  self-sacrifice  of  cavalry  in  saving  situ- 
ations is  that  of  the  Ninth  Lancers'  charge  at 
Quievrain  near  the  Belgian  border  on  the  3d 
of  August.  They  rode  point  blank  at  a  battery 
of  eleven  German  guns  which  were  shelling 
the  British  retreat,  reached  them,  sabred  the 
gunners,  and  put  every  gun  out  of  action.  On 
their  way  back,  however,  they  were  shelled  on 
both  flanks  and  lost  all  told  more  than  forty 
per  cent,  of  their  number. 

DIFFERENT   ARMS    IN    USE 

The  mounted  troops  of  all  the  countries  now 
at  war  are  armed  very  much  alike.  All  of  them 
carry  carbines.  The  Civil  War  did  that  for 
European  cavalry.  All  of  them  have  sabres  also. 
All  the  German  cavalry  regiments,  but  not  all 
in  other  countries,  are  armed  with  a  lance.  Only 
commissioned  and  non-commissioned  officers 
carry  revolvers  now.  The  United  States  Army 
has  never  adopted  the  lance,  and  cavalry  officers 
in  this  country  believe  the  present  war  will  mark 
its  passing  from  the  armies  of  Europe.  It  is 
interesting,  however,  to  know  that  Austria  in 
186^,  Russia  in  1K84,  and  France  in  1871, 
abolished  this  weapon.  But  every  one  of  these 
countries  has  now  readopted  it  and  is  using  it 
in  the  present  war. 

The  Germans,  incidentally,  are  not  to-day 
and  never  have  been  the  equals  of  the  French 
in  sabre  play.  This  inferiority  in  one  weapon 
of  assault  may  explain  some  of  their  dedication 
lo  another  arm.  At  all  events  the  Germans 
claim  special  advantages  for  the  lance.  They 
say  it  has  a  far  greater  moral  effect  than  any 
other  form  of  the  "arme  blanche"  (white  arm) 
both  objectively  and  subjectively  when  borne 
by  a  line  of  charging  horsemen;  that  it  adds 
greatly  to  the  impact  efficiency  of  shock  tactics; 
that  it  is  invaluable  when  riding  down  broken, 
opposing  cavalry;  easier  to  use  against  crouch- 
ing or  prone  men  on  foot,  and  that  it  produces 
particularly  dangerous  wounds.  As  a  famous 
swordsman  of  Marlborough's  time  said,  apropos 
of  boi h  lance  and  sword.  "One  point  is  as  deadly 
as  forty  cuts."     A  sword  cut  rarely,  but  a  well 


delivered  thrust  with  sword  or  lance  always, 
throws  a  man  off  his  horse. 

The  two  chief  objections  to  the  lance  are  that 
it  hinders  the  mobility  of  dismounted  action 
and  is  less  useful  than  the  sabre  in  a  mel^. 
And  indeed  in  most  men's  hands  a  pike  nine  or 
ten  feet  long  would  seem  9  cumbrous  thing  at 
close  quarters.  Nevertheless,  many  instances 
to  the  contrary  are  on  record.  At  Kdniggratz 
the  lancers  of  the  Eleventh  Uhlan  Regiment 
proved  superior  to  Austnan  sabres  in  a  general 
mix-up,  and  the  famous  chaise  of  the  French 
Guard  Lancers  at  Mars-la-Tours  inflicted  a 
twenty-seven  per  cent  loss  against  Prussian 
cavalry  armed  m  that  fight  with  the  sabre. 

There  must  have  been  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  cavalry  engagement  in  the  witlv- 
drawal  of  Sir  John  French's  army  from  Mons 
to  Noyon  when  General  Allenby'  and  General 
Sordet  with  their  combined  forces  held  the  Ger- 
mans in  check  long  enough  to  save  the  allies' 
left  wing.  When  the  true  detailed  account  of 
all  that  charging  and  counter-charging  comes  to 
be  written  there  will  be  plenty  of  data  for  the 
last  word  on  cavalry  arms,  data  which  it  is  im- 
possible now  to  obtain  from  the  published 
accounts. 

The  use  of  the  carbine  brings  up  the  moot 
point  of  the  value  of  dismounted  action  for  cav- 
alry which  is  a  subject  on  which  opinions  areas 
irreconcilable  as  are  politics  ina  Latin-American 
republic.  Universal  adoption  of  the  carbine 
in  all  countries  is  sufficient  mdication  of  its  value 
but,  as  the  firearm  is  seldom  or  never  used  from 
the  back  of  a  horse,  its  possession  imports  into 
cavalry  tactics  very  difficult  decisions  as  be- 
tween shock  action  mounted  and  fire  action  dis- 
mounted. Naturally  one  would  be  appropriate 
where  the  other  would  not.  choice  depending 
on  character  of  terrain  and  particular  results 
to  be  achieved.  But  the  strong  advocates  of 
dismounted  action  are  apt  to  turn  the  cavalry 
into  mounted  infantry  regarding  a  horse  chiefly 
as  a  very  mobile  means  of  transportation. 

Against  these  riflemen  the  hard  riding  school 
— and  they  are  the  real  cavalrymen — maintain 
that  a  trooper's  chief  asset  is  not  his  carbine, 
his  lance  or  his  sabre,  but  is  his  horse  and  that 
his  chief  r6le  is  hard  riding.  Unquestionably 
troops  which  are  led  to  rely  on  fire  action  be- 
come much  less  intrepid  horsemen,  their  instinct 
when  in  difficulties  being  to  dismount  and  take 
cover.  In  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah  in  1864 
the  Confederate  squadrons  were  armed  only 
with  rifles  whereas  the  Federals  under  Sheridan 
were  trained  both  to  shoot  and  charge.  The 
result  was  significant.  The  Southerners,  though 
better  natural  horsemen,  were  beaten  at  every 
turn,  so  that  their  commander  had  at  last  to  re- 
port that  his  mounted  infantry  were  absolutely 
useless  against  the  Union  cavalry.  "In  Ger- 
many," writes  a  British  military  critic,  "it  is 
held  that  mounted  infantry  cannot  hold  thi- 
field  against  a  highly  trained  cavalry,  for  sooner 
or  later  they  would  be  caught  when  in  the 
saddle   and    then,   before   they   had   time  to 
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mt  and  fire,  it  would  be  all  over  with 

^ng  by  the  present  war  the  time  for  shock 
lias  ni>t  yet  passed  any  tnore  than  it  had 

Bredow's  time.     Any  one  who  has  tried 
vs  the  extreme  difficulty  of  hitting  a  gal- 
horseman  charging  directly  head  on  in 
irder  as  always  against  infantry  or  ar- 
Anot her  thing  must  also  be  borne  in 

The  very-  severity,  of  fire  in  modern . 
%  means  that  cavalry  will  repeatedly  find 
I  infantry  or  batteries  to  rush  under  the 
tion  of  supporting  artillery  and  infantry. 

VARYING   CAVALRY   ORGANIZATIONS 

tn  compering  the  organization  and  eqiiip- 
if  the  caval^  regiments  of  the  five  ^r^at 
sengaged  in  this  war  and  the  composition 
ir  several  divisions,  in  general,  it  must 
lerstood  that  cavalry  is  emplc^ed  in  two 
t  capacities:  either  independently  in  the 
f  cavalry  divisions  attached  to  armies  or 
sional  cavalry,  i.  e.  small  auxiliary  bodies 
se,  forming  with  artillery  and  infantry  a 
r  division  of  an  Army  Corps, 
average  European  cavalry  division  con- 
rom  3,000  to  $,000  troopers,  and  from 
;o,  10,000  men  all  told,  for  it  must  be  re- 
ared that  such  a  unit  includes  as  subor- 
detachments  batteries  of  horse  artillery, 
aadpioneer  corps,  and  sometimes  cyclist 
aiesr  U  is,  ia  :fact»  a  small  galloping 
iO;  Itself,  like  a  fast  battle-cruiser  at  sea, 
e  of  tackling  anything  of  its  own  strength 

out-manceuvring  the  heavier,  ordnance 
imbers  it  cannot  hopefully  engage.  Diwi" 
cavalry,  on  the  other  hand,  rarely  oper- 
idq>endently  of  the  particulai  infantry 
•  to  which  it  ^  attached. 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war  mod- 
nnan  cavalry,  with  the  exception  of  the 
s  Division  at  Potsdam  and  Berlin,  was 
Bad  only  in  brigades.  But  the  progress 
war  already  shows. that. th$;  German  plans 
iplated^th^  mobilization  <k  many  of  th^ir 
loanted  regiments  into  flying  divisions. 
one  squadron  is  now  assigned  as  divi- 
c^valry  to  each  infantry  division  with 

detachments  of  "Meldereiter"  for  or- 
work,  messenger  service  and  mounted 

duty.  In  this  matter  of  organizing 
KMinted  troops,  as  in  the  range  and  power 
r  field  artillery,  there  was  much  which  the 
US  aUy  concealed' in: the  time  of  pr^para- 
Mi  their  adversaries, 
ice  had  at  the  outbreak  of  war  91  regi- 

including  the  10  regiments  of  African 
f.     But,  unlike  Germany,  of  her  mounted 


forces  only  37  regiments  are,  or  were  in  July, 
organized  into  independent  divisions.  The 
war  caught  the  French  War  Office  just  begin- 
ning to  consider  plans  for  a  rearrangement, 
some  of  the  divisional  brigades  having  already 
been  assembled  in  the  early  summer,  probably 
with  a  shrewd  premonition  of  war  in  the  air, 
for  independent  exercises  together. 

Austna-Hungary  has  a  three-fold  cavalry 
,  system  with  42  line  regiments — having  the  ex- 
traordinary number  of  six  squadrons  in  each — 
supplemented  by  the  Austrian  Landwehr  of 
six  Uhlan  regiments  and  a  Hungarian  Landwehr 
of  ten  regiments  of  hussars  or,  as  the  Hungar- 
ians call  them,  "Honved." 

Russia  has  at  its  disposal  an  almost  fabulous 
amount  of  cavalry  if  one  counts  in  all  the 
"sotnias"  (half  regiments)  of  Cossacks  which 
now  in  time  of  war  are  available.  ^  Luckily  for 
Germany  and  Austria  "Cossack" 'is  no  longer 
the  same  terror-bringing  word  it  was  before  the 
Russo-Japanese  War  for  in  that  losing  conflict 
the  supposedly  irresistible  Rough  Riders  of 
Asia  failed  to  make  any  impression  on  the  armies 
of  Nippon,  burdened  as  they  were  with  their 
own  awkward  squadrons  of  almost  seasick 
horsemen. 

As  a  nucleus  of  his  European  mounted  forqe 
the  Czar  of  Russia  has  83  regiments  of  the 
line.  But  reckoning  in  the  Orenburg,  Kuban, 
Astrakan,  and  Trans^Baikalian  Cossacks  he 
can  marshal  something  Jike  i>8oo  "sotnias^'  of 
men  00  horseback. ,  Ghengiz  Khan  had  not  so 
many  when  he.  rode  out  of. Asia  in  the  twelfth 
century  into  Muscovy  and  hung  like  a  black 
cloud  over  Europe. 

Just  how  many  mounted  troops  Sir  John 
French  has  with  him  aV  this  writing  in  France 
to  harry  Von  Kluck's  weary  right  wing  cannot 
be  accurately  determined  now.  Whatever 
they  may  be  in  quantity,  they  have  proved 
their  quality. 

You  can  fashion  a  fairly  adequate  infantry 
brigade  or  a,  field  battery  m  a  few  months  but 
you  can't  make  a  useful  squadron  of  cavalry 
in  less  than  three  years.  As  General  Von 
Betnhardi,  looking  forwar.d  to  this  war,  wrote 
five  ye4r9  ago,  "A  few  days  training  at  a  pinch 
will  turn  out  an  infantry  soldier  or  gunner 
whose  presence  need  not  necessarily  be  either 
dangerous  or  even  detrimental  to  the  efficiency 
of  his  company  or  battery.  An  unbroken  horse 
or  a  bad  rider  may  create  confusion  in  the  ranks 
of  the  steadiest  squadron."  In  this  greatest  of 
all  wars  the  sacrince  of  cavalry  will  be  propor- 
tionately great.  And  such  losses  can  never 
during  the  course  of  the  war  be  made  good. 
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BY  MAKING  POSSIBLE  THE  QUICK  MOVEMENT  OF  LARGE  BODIES  OF  TROOPS  AND  OF 

HEAVY  ARTILLERY,  AND  BY  IMPROVING  THE  RANGE  AND   EFFECTIVENESS  OF 

THE     COMMISSARIAT— THE      ENGLISH,      FRENCH,     AND     GERMAN     MOTOR 

EQUIPMENT    AND    ITS    PERFORMANCE    IN    THE     PRESENT    CONFLICT 

BY 
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A  RED  CROSS  man  recently  described  a 
significant  incident  of  one  of  the  battles 
on  the  Russian-German  frontier,  in  the 
following  words: 
"I  was  walking  beside  one  of  our 
carts.  We  could  hear  heavy  artillery  fire  as  we 
went  along,  when  shouts  from  our  people  behind 
warned  iis  to  get  off  the  road.  We  pulled  on  to 
the  grass,  and  there  came  thundering  past, 
bumping  from  one  rough  place  to  another  on 
the  poor  road  and  going  at  a  sickening  pace,  a 
string  of  huge  lorries  (auto-buses)  crowded  with 
infantrymen.  They  looked  like  vehicles  of  the 
army  establishment,  all  apparently  alike  in 
size  and  pattern,  and  each  carried  about  thirty 
men  packed  like  cigars  in  a  box. 

"The  lorries  were  traveling  like  no  motor 
wagon  that  1  ever  saw — certainly  at  not  less 
than  forty  miles  an  hour — and  they  seemed 
endless.  1  didn't  count  them,  but  there  were 
not  less  than  a  hundred,  and  perhaps  a  good 
many  more. 

"That  was  Rennenkampf  reinforcing  his 
threatened  flank." 

It  is  an  interesting  picture — a  dashing  Russian 
general  sending  two  or  three  thousand  rein- 
forcements to  a  weak  spot  in  his  line  by 
motor. 

During  and  after  the  battle  of  the  Marne 
thousands  of  French  soldiers  went  to  the  front 
from  Paris  in  a  long  line  of  taxicabs.  Earlier 
in  the  war  whole  fleets  of  omnibuses  from 
Picadilly  and  the  Slrand,  flaring  with  British 
advertisements,  rolled  to  the  front  bearing  Eng- 
lish infantrymen. 

In  Belgium  a  certain  lieutenant  caused  havoc 
among  the  advance  patrols  of  Uhlans  by  sheath- 
ing a  car  in  armor  and  mounting  a  machine 
gun  which  he  used  with  deadly  cff'ect.  The 
regular  method  of  transit  for  British  officers 
from  the  Clhannel  ports  to  the  firing  line  is  by 
motor  car,  the  trip  taking  from  four  to  five 
hours.  The  leading  Continental  and  British 
racing  drivers  are  acting  as  pilots  for  the  com- 
manding officers.  Boillot,  winner  of  the  Grand 
Prix  a  year  ago,  is  serving  as  chauffeur  for 
(ieneral  Joffre. 

There  are  French  motors  carrying  huge 
searchlights  mounted  on  stands  with  small 
wheels.  These  stands  may  be  removed  from 
the  b<Kly  and  pushed  to  the  desired  position. 


attached    by   current   wires   to   the   wagons, 
from  which  they  draw  the  necessary  electricity. 

Motor  cars  are  used  by  the  several  armies  as 
tenders  for  aircraft.  Special  trucks  are  fitted 
as  repair  shops  both  for  aeroplanes  and  for  the 
other  motor  equipment.  They  are  able  to 
carry  disabled  flying  machines  from  the  fickL 
They  transport  machines,  in  folded  form,  to  the 
desired  base  of  operations.  The  French  have  a 
whole  fleet  of  trucks  for  this  purpose.  Thb 
cooperative  type  of  service  between  moton 
for  land  and  air  has  been  carried  to  a  high  point 
of  development  by  the  Russian  War  Diri- 
ment. Three  aeroplane-carr>'in^  trucks  and  a 
motor-driven  repair  shop  forhfi,  in  the  Russian 
army,  an  independent  unit  known  as  an  es* 
cadrille.  Almost  enough  parts  and  materials 
are  carried  to  rebuild  a  complete  aeroplane  ia 
the  field. 

Most  of  the  ambulances  are  motor  driven— 
some  being  really  field  hospitals  in  miniature 
containing  operating  tables  and  even  X-ny 
apparatus;  others  are  purely  ambulances,  the 
largest  of  which  can  carry  fourteen  wounded 
men  comfortably. 

The  field  wireless  stations  are  mounted  on 
automobile  chassis.  But  these  special  uses, 
spectacular  and  efficient  as  they  are,  are  second 
in  importance  to  the  automobile  services  in 
transporting  food  for  men  and  guns  and  is 
some  cases  the  guns  themselves.  The  great 
siege  guns  of  the  Germans  which  have  played 
such  a  prominent  part  in  the  fighting  are  drawn 
by  special  motor  tractors  which  do  the  work  of  i 
forty  horses  whenever  the  nature  of  the  coun- 
try permits. 

Lighter  guns,  also,  in  both  German  and 
French  services,  are  drawn  by  motor  tractors 
which  pull  along  the  caissons  as  well.  Tlie 
military  critics  have  pointed  out,  indeed,  that 
the  German  army  could  not  have  shown  its 
marvelous  mobility  in  the  march  on  the  Seine 
or  in  the  subsequent  retirement  had  it  not  been 
for  its  complete  motorization. 

England  has  been  somewhat  behind  the  other 
combatants  in  the  hauling  of  guns -by  moCor 
car,  but  some  tests  made  just  before  the  out* 
break  of  hostilities  were  so  successful  that  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  the  same  thing  has  been 
tried  by  the  British  expeditionary  force  on  the 
Continent.     In  these  tests  a  record-breaking 
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as  made  by  the  West  Riding  Territorial 
y  of  Royal  Horse  Artillery  from  Sheffield 
coast.  The  guns  were  hitched  to  power- 
trkig  cars  and  were  thus  drawn  in  nine 
le  half  hours  a  distance  which  it  would 
squired  from  three  to  four  days  to  make 
>rses.  The  guns  were  drawn  ninety-nine 
m  eight  gallons  of  gasolene.  There  was 
single  breakdown  on  the  road,  and  the 
on  the  cars  proved  entirely  sufficient  to 
le  guns  and  limbers  on  the  hills. 

THE   MOTOR   WAR   SCYTHE 

Germans,  in  addition  to  the  mammoth 
actors,  have  developed  another  type  of 
e  and  rather  novel  motor  apparatus — a 
etween  a  motor  truck  and  a  steam  roller, 
ig  five  tons  or  more  and  fitted  in  front 
road  roller  wheels.  It  will  tear  a  way 
It  barbed  wire  entanglements,  brush- 
and  cbitSaux  de  frise.  On  the  hubs  of 
■t  wheels  long  knives  are  set  at  an  angle 
ythes,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the 

wheels  of  the  ancients,  though  of  course 
bject  \s  to  clear  obstructions,  not  to  cut 
any. 

ainfy  the  amazing  characteristic  of  the 
ign  in  France  has  been  the  speed  dis- 
hy both  sides.  It  is  here  that  the  motor 
ms  its  great  soperiority.     It  is  the  hand- 

tbc  transportation  problem  for  so  vast 
ly  as  the  Germans  have  put  in  the  field 
5  aaiaTfd  the  military  experts. 

subject  has  been  deeply  studied  by  our 
'ar  Department,  of  course,  and  interest- 
■parisons  have  been  drawn  by  it  between 
Beds  and  mobility  of  horse  and  motor 
wtation  which  apply  very  closely  to  the 
:  sitaatioo. 

ORMOUS   SAVINGS    IN    SUPPLY  TRAINS 

er  the  old  system,  to  supply  a  division 
sed  of  2D,ooo  men,  which  is  the  chief 
I  unit  of  the  United  States  Army,  re- 
662  foor-mule  wagons  to  carry  forage, 
^  and  ammunition.  These  wagons  are 
t  of  carrying  five  days'  reserve  rations 
'ain  and  a  small  ammunition  reserve. 
rith  all  these  wagons  a  division  can  keep 
d  only  from  a  depot  about  two  days' 
in  the  rear — a  day's  march  being  de- 
ed by  the  distance  which  can  be  covered 
\  transportation  wagons,  being  twelve 
under  ideal  conditions  of  climate  and 
In  addition  to  the  wagons  already  men- 
269  Off  other  types  of  vehicles,  including 
tnces,  caissons,  field  wireless,  and  wagons 
xrs'  materials  and  pontoons  are  required. 
akes  a  total  of  961  vehicles  with  approx- 
^  4,000  animals  for  each  20,000  men. 
this  equipment  will  not  give  the  fighting 
radius  ol  more  than  twenty-four  miles 
s  base,  should  that  base  be  upon  a  rail- 
f  it  be  not  on  a  railroad  an  enormous 
r  of  additional  wagons  is  required, 
vital  consideration  is  the  amount  of 


space  occupied  on  the  niarch  by  the  trans- 
|X)rtation  column  and,  in  consequence,  the 
amount  of  protection  .which  must  be  given  it. 
Each  of  the  vehicles  at  present  assigned  to  a 
division  of  the  United  States  Army  occupies 
about  twenty  yards  of  roadway.  In  other 
words,  if  the  g6i  wagons  were  in  column  on  a 
single  road  they  would  stretch  eleven  miles! 
The  difficulty  of  guarding  such  a  column  may 
be  easily  imagined.  In  addition,  the  average 
load  of  these  vehicles  is  only  about  3,000 
pounds  apiece. 

According  to  our  War  Department  most  of 
these  disadvantages  of  horse  or  mule  equipment 
would  be  abolished  or  minimized  by  the  use 
of  motor  vehicles.  A  truck  that  is  capable  of 
carrying  4,000  pounds  is  by  no  means  a  large 
one,  yet  this  increased  capacity  alone  would 
mean  a  reduction  by  25  per  cent,  in  the  number 
of  wagons  needed,  or  from  g6i  to  720.  Further- 
more, a  saving  of  road  space  of  at  least  25  per 
cent,  would  follow  the  use  of  motor  trucks,  and 
this  saving,  with  the  smaller  number  of  vehicles 
required  because  of  greater  load  capacity,  would 
reduce  the  length  of  the  column  of  march  from 
eleven  miles  to  less  than  si.x  miles. 

Lastly,  but  probably  most  important  of  all, 
the  mobility  of  the  fighting  force  would  no 
longer  be  dependent  on  that  of  the  wagon  train, 
for  at  an  average  speed  of  ten  miles  an  hour  the 
day's  march  of  the  motor  wagons  would  far 
exceed  any  possible  day's  march  of  the  troops. 
This  liberation  of  the  troops  would  mean  that 
the  base  of  supplies  could  be  much  farther  in  the 
rear  than  with  animal  transport — hence  prob* 
ably  in  a  far  safer  position — and  supplies  could 
be  brought  up  from  an  enormously  greater 
range  of  conntry. 

Germany  realized  clearly  the  value  of  effici- 
ent motor  transportation  long  before  the  out- 
break of  the  present  combat.  Calculations 
were  made  by  the  General  Staff  which  showed 
that  to  supply  an  army  consisting  of  four  army 
corps  and  two  cavalry  divisions  at  a  distance  of 
eighty  miles  from  its  base,  4,050  wagons,  4,900 
men,  and  8,100  horses  would  be  required  under 
the  old  method.  With  motor  trucks,  however, 
the  same  force  under  like  circumstances  could 
be  supplied  by  550  trucks  and  2,200  men. 
For  the  ability  to  put  such  motor  trains  in  the 
field  in  time  of  need,  Germany  was  ready  to  pay 
handsomely.  The  subsidy  system  in  force  just 
before  war  was  declared  was,  therefore,  a  gen- 
erous one.  Trucks  of  the  specified  types, 
ranging  in  weight  from  two  to  five  and  a  half 
tons  on  the  rear  axle,  were  made  attractive  to 
the  individual  owner  by  an  original  payment 
made  to  him  of  $428  by  the  Government  upon 
his  purchase  of  the  vehicle  followed  by  four 
annual  payments  of  $190.50.  If  a  trailer  was 
provided  with  the  truck — a  method  of  which 
the  Germans  are  fond — the  first  payment  was 
$714  and  the  annual  payments  $285.  Of  course 
the  arrangement  contemplated  the  immediate 
turning  over  of  the  equipment  to  the  army  for 
war  purposes,  the  participation  in  manoeuvres. 
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and  inspection  as  to  fitness  several  times  each 
year. 

In  France  a  truck,  in  order  to  be  subsidized, 
must  be  entirel>^  of  French  manufacture,  must 
be  in  commercial  use  in  France,  and  must 
conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  military 
authorities.  The  bounty  to  the  owner  is  on 
a  sliding  scale,  with  a  total  which  varies  accord- 


ing to  the  type  of  machine  from  Si,oo 
fi,8oo. 

The  German  army  has  also  used  the  sul 
plan  for  passenger  automobiles.  The  men 
of  an  organization  known  as  the  Vdui 
Automobile  Corps  pledged  themselves  to 
their  cars,  after  the  latter  had  received  th< 
proval  of  the  army  experts,  in  the  field  in 
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THE  so-called  Laws  of  War  are  nat- 
urally much  discussed  and  fre- 
quently referred  to  at  the  present 
time.  Many  of  these  discussions 
indicate  "more  heat  than  light" 
and  few  people  appear  to  have  any  clear  idea 
of  what  these  laws  are,  when,  how,  and  by 
whom  they  were  originated  and  formulated, 
whether  they  are  written  or  unwritten,  and 
what  are  the  means  for  their  enforcement.  The 
Laws  of  War  consist;  first,  of  certain  general 
principles  regulating  the  conduct  of  civilized 
warfare  which  have  been  generally  accepted 
by  the  principal  nations  of  the  world:  second; 
of  written  rules  which  have  been  formulated 
at  international  conferences  and  ratified  for 
the  nations.  Properly  speaking  they  are  not 
laws  because  there  is  no  means  for  their  en- 
forcement except  public  opinion  and  retalia- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  aggrieved  party,  which  is 
expressly  provided  for  within  certain  limits. 

The  Laws  of  War,  like  all  other  international 
laws  and  rules,  may  be  traced  back  to  Hugo 
Grotius,  and  his  great  book,  "  De  Lege  Belli," 
published  in  1623.  Up  to  the  time  of  our 
Civil  War,  however,  there  seems  to  have  been 
no  effort  at  codification.  In  1863  the  War  De- 
partment of  the  United  States  Government 
issued  a  manual  of  the  laws  governing  civilized 
warfare  which  has  been  brought  up  to  date  and 
is  now  being  distributed  among  the  officers 
of  the  United  States  army.  It  is  this  manual 
upon  which  I  base  my  statements  and  from 
which  1  quote  regarding  the  present  status  of 
the  laws  of  war. 

In  1H64  an  international  conference  assembled 
in  Geneva  to  take  means  for  the  better  protec- 
tion and  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded  in  war. 
It  was  at  this  conference  that  the  work  of  the 
Red  Cross  societies  first  received  international 
official  sanction  and  encouragement.  Four 
years  later,  in  St.  Petersburg,  an  international 
conference  forbade  the  use  of  explosive  or 
expanding  bullets  because  they  caused  un- 
necessary suffering.  In  1874  a  congress  of 
the  principal  powers,  excepting  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  met  in  Brussels  and 


formulated  international  rules  for  the  w 
armies  in  the  field.  Great  Britain  and 
United  States  did  not  enter  the  congresi 
cause  of  their  feeling  that  it  was  called  ir 
interest  of  the  powers  which  maintained  1 
standing  armies.  Six  years  later  the  I 
tute  Droit  International  issued  a  manw 
instructions  for  the  conduct  of  armies  tn 
of  war  upon  the  provisions  of  which  the 
Hague  Conference  in  1899  very  largely  I: 
its  "regulations  respecting  the  laws  and 
toms  of  war  on  land."  At  this  conferenc 
attempt  was  made  to  restrict  the  use  of  s 
tific  discoveries  in  cruel  and  unusual  met 
of  warfare.  In  1906  was  held  another  Ge 
convention  at  which  were  adopted  fui 
rules  for  "the  amelioration  of  the  conditic 
the  wounded  and  sick  of  armies  in  the  h 
and  then  came,  in  the  following  year. 
second  conference  at  the  Hague  which 
firmed  and  further  developed  the  work  ol 
first  conference.  These  are,  then,  the 
landmarks  in  the  growth  and  evolution  01 
laws  of  war  as  at  present  accepted  by  the  ! 
ing  nations  of  the  world. 

The  laws  provide  that:  "Belligerents 
forbidden  to  move  troops  or  convoys  of  e 
munitions  of  war  or  supplies  across  the  t 
tory  of  a  neutral  power." 

"The  fact  of  a  neutral  power  resisting. 
by  force,  attempts  to  violate  its  neutr 
can  not  bo  regarded  as  a  hostile  act."  I 
this  it  is  evident  that  even  had  Belgium  de 
to  do  so  it  would  have  had  no  right  to  | 
Germany's  request  for  its  armies  to  ( 
Belgian  territory,  and  further  that  Belgi 
effort  to  prevent  this  by  force  was  not  a  h< 
act.  In  the  Franco-Prussian  War  "Gem 
complained  that  no  measures  were  takei 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  to  pre 
French  troops  from  crossing  their  territor>' 
violating  their  territory."  At  that  time  Fi 
violated  the  neutrality  of  Luxemburg  ju; 
has  Germany  at  the  present  time,  and  Gem 
complained  then  just  as  the  Allies  have 

Germany's  allejB;ed  annexation  of  Be 
territory   is   prohibited   under    the   folio 
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"Being  an  incident  of  war,  military 
>atioii  confers'  fipon  thi  invading  force 
ight  to  exercise  control  for  the  period  of 
>ation.  It  does  not  transfer  the  sover- 
y  to  the  occupant,  but  simply  the  aathor- 
r  power  to  exercise  some  of-  the  rights  of 
etgnty"  and  further,  "Subjugation  and 
jest  imply  the  annexation  of  the  property 
jrritory  by  the  conqueror  through  the 
y  of  |>eace,  and  with  it  the  sovereignity." 
I  this  it  would  appear  that  Germany  would 
00  right  to  annex  any  Belgian  territory 
the  conclusion  of  peace  and  then  of  course 
in  case  she  still  occupied  such  territory, 
regard  to  the  conqueror's  rights  in  occu- 
territory  the  following  law  is  pertinent: 
in  addition  to  the  taxes  mentioned  in  the 
i  article  (this  article  states  that  the  con- 
»r  has  the  right  to  levy  and  collect  the 
levied  and  collected  by  the  government  of 
onquered  territory  provided  the  same  are 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  governing  the 
oiy).  the  occupant  levies  other  money 
ibutions  in  the  occupied  territory,  this 
only  be  for  the  needs  of  the  army  or  of  the 
Distration  of  the  territory  in  question." 
the  same  spirit  the  rules  run:  "An  army 
cupation  can  only  take  possession  of  cash, 
;.  mmd  realizable  .securities-  which  are 
ly  the  property  of  the  State,  depots  of 
»  means  of  transport,  stores,  and  supplies, 
generally,  all  movable  propertv  belonging 
le  State  which  may  Be  used  for  military 
itions. 

*he  property  of  munkip^ities,  that  of  in- 
lions  dedicated  to  reli|pon,  charity,,  aiid 
ition,  the  arts  and  sciences,  even  when 
;  property,  shall  be  treated  as  private 
5rty. 

Jl  seizure  of,  destruction  or  willful  d^ma^e 
to  institutions  of  this  character,  histonc 
iments,  works  of  art,  science,  is  forbidden, 
should  be  made  the  subject  of  legal  pro- 
ngs." This  rule,  however,  is  qualified  by 
ler  which  states  that  even  such  property 
be  destroyed  if  made  use  of  for  hostile 
igainst  the  invader. 

fo  gmeral  penalty,  pecuniary  or  otherwise, 
be  inflictra  upon  the  population  on  ac- 
t  of  acts  of  individuals  for  which  they  can- 
lie  regarded  as  jointly  and  severally  re- 
iible. 

iollective  punishments  may  t^  inflicted 
uch  offenses  as  the  commiunity  has  com- 
d  or  permitted  to  be  committed.  .  .  . 
jnstaace,  a  town  or  village  may  be  held 
tively  responsible  for  damaf;e  done  to 
ivs,  telegraphs,  roads,  and  bndges  in  the 
ty." 

ese  rules  are  further  modified  by  those 
NTizing  retaliatory  measures  under  certain 
lions.    Under  this  head  are  the  following: 

law  of  war  can  no  more  wholly  dispense 
retaliation  than  can  the  law  of  nations, 
lich  it  is  a  branch.  Yet  civilized  nations 
iwledge  retaliation  as  the  sternest  aspect 


of  war.  A  reckless  enemy  often  leaves  to 
his  opponent  no  other  means  of  securing  him- 
self against  the  repetition  of  barbarous  outrage." 
And  again,  "Villages  or  houses  etc.  may  be 
burned  for  actis  of  hostility  committed  from 
them  where  the  guilty  individuals  cannot  be 
identrfied,  tried,  and  punished.  Collective 
punishments  may  be  inflicted  either  in  form  of 
fines  or  otherwise." 

Hence  it  would  appear  that  if  the  acts  which 
led  the  Germans  to  destroy  Lou  vain  were  such 
as  those  enumerated  for  which  the  community 
may  be  held  collectively  responsible  or  were 
committed  by  individuals  who  could  not  be 
identified,  tned,  and  punished  there  was  at 
least  a  technical  justification  for  the  retaliatory 
destruction.  "It  is  now  universally  recognized 
that  hostilities  are  restricted  to  the  armed  forces 
of  belligerents  and  that  the  unarmed  citizens 
who  refrain  from  acts  of  hostility  and  pursue 
their  ordinary  avocations  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  armed  forces  of  the  belhgerents,  must 
be  treated  leniently,  must  not  be  injured  in  their 
lives  or  liberty  except  for  cause  or  after  due 
trial,  and  must  not,  as  a  rule,  be  deprived  of 
their  private  property."  Then  further:  "If 
the  people  of  a  country,  or  any  portion  of  the 
same,  already  occupied  by  an  army,  rise  against 
it,  they  are  violators  of  the  laws  of  war,  and 
are  not  entitled  to  their  protection." 

Officers,  soldiers,  and  other  persons  officially 
attached  to  armies,  who  are  sick  or  wounded, 
shall  be  respected  and  cared  for,  without  dis- 
tinction of  nationality,  by  the  belligerent  in 
whose  power  they  are." 

The.  blowing  up  of  vessels  supposedly  by 
floating  contact  mines  such  as  has  occurred  in 
German  waters  according  to  press  reports  is 
covered  by  the  following  rule:  "It  is  forbidden 
to  lay  unanchored  automatic  contact  mines 
unless  they  be  so  constructed  as  to  become 
harmless  one  hour  at  most  after  those  who  laid 
them  have  lost  control  over  them."  It  should 
in  fairness  be  added  that  Germany  ratified  this 
convention  with  reservations  and  that  the  rule 
was  largely  invalidated  by  the  failure  of  the 
Hague  Conference  to  designate  a  time  within 
which  states  are  obligated  to  conform  with  its 
provisions. 

"A  belligerent  party  which  violates  the  pro- 
visions of  the  said  regulations  shall,  if  the  case 
demands,  be  liable  to  pay  compensation.  It 
shall  be  responsible  for  all  acts  committed  by 
persons  forming  part  of  its  armed  forces."  Let 
us  hope  that  when  the  day  of  settlement  finally 
arrives  all  those  who.  after  cool  and  impartial 
investigation,  are  shown  to  have  violated  the 
laws  of  war  may  be  required  to  pay  full  measure 
in  accordance  with  this  provision.  In  the 
meantime  let  us  remember,  so  far  as  press  re- 
ports of  atrocities  are  concerned,  that  such  ac- 
cusations are  common  in  all  wars,  are  often 
unfounded,  and  can  in  the  nature  of  things  only 
eminate  from  the  invaded  countries  and  that 
invaders  can  in  the  nature  of  things  be  the  only 
ones  accused  of  such  acts. 
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HE  pronuDciatioiis  here  nven  do  not  pretend  to  be  minutely  accurate.    No  qratem  of  indicatiai  tbe  prammdation  of 
names  can  do  more  than  nve  a  crude  approximation  of  tbeir  sound  as  they  come  from  the  lip«  of  a  native.    AO  that  ii  * 
these  markings  is  that  they  will  enable  the  average  American  to  pronounce  them  with  suffident  accuracy  Co  i 

'  "     liflkult  iCMuiat  are 


tfahndfei 

tbeiolloS 


poses  of  everyday  conversation.   The  only  attempt  to  indicate  even  approximations  of  especally  dii 

(I.)    h/i  is  here  used  to  indicate  the  peculiar  sound  of  the  Trench  e  and  the  German  «  which  is  rougmy  a  comnrambe  bctwi 

sound  of  er  and  the  sound  of  short  i;  (2.)  »  is  here  used  to  indicate  the  French  nasal  «:    (3.)  yam,  as  a  Baal  aylhUe.   ia 

times  used  to  indicate  the  prolonged  n  sound  in  such  words  as  Boulogne.    In  French  no  «yUable  is  emphasised  over  the  otbcn. — ^Ite  E»> 

TORS.) 


Ailette 

Ailly 

Aisne 

Aixla-Chapelle 

(.\achen) 
Amiens 
Andrrjew 
Ath 
Aube 
Avncourt 

Baccarat 

Bar.|eDuc 

Basle 

Bastogne 

Baupaume 

Beauvais 

Bdfort 

Bcrry-au-Bac 

Besancon 

B€thune 

Biebtock 

Blamont 

Bois-le-Duc 

Bolderaa 

Boriemin 

Bothnia 

Boucelles 

Bouillon 

Boulogne 

Bouvioes 

Brabant-le-roi 

Brainc-le-Comte 

Cambrai 

Cettinj^ 

Chilons 

Chamhlc^ 

Charlerui 

fharleviUe 

ChAtcau  Thierry 

Chiteauroux 

Ch&tel 

(.'haudfontaine 

Commcrcy 

Compi^gne 

I'onaenvu^e 

Coulommiers 

Craonne 

Crfcy 

Ctech 

Czenstocbowa 

Dave 

Denier 

Dint 

Dijon 

Dinant 

Dnieper 

Dnientre 

I><im|jierre 

DoiKin 

I)uuai 

DUna 

Durozxci 

Dyle 

hfnTiuy 
Kpinal 

Kot.iiiiini-t 

Kvi'ioii* 

Kydtkunen 

llrm-ilte 
I-k'r..n 

(;emMifus 
Genapiic 


ay-let 
eye-yee 

am 

aks-lab-sha-peU 

ab-mc-an 

an-dre'-yeff 

abt 

obb 

av-ree-koor 

bak-kah-rah 
bar-luh-duhk 
bah-z'l     (German)     or 

Bihl  (French) 
bas-ton'-yah 
bo-pome 
bo-vay 
bellfor 
ber-ree-o-bak 
bch-son-son 
bay-toon 
be-ail-<y-stock 
blah-moM 
bwah-luh-dubk 
bol-dcr-ah 
bor'-yem-in 
Imt-nia 
boo-sel 
boo-yoM 
boo-um'-ynh 
boo-veen 

brah-boit-luh-rwah 
brain-luh-kont 

kon-bray 

ticet-tcen'-yeh 

sha-loa 

shahn-blay 

shar-luh-rwah 

ahar-luh-veel 

sha-toh  tee-air-ree 

sha-toh-roo 

shah-tel 

sho'd-fon-tain 

kom-mehr-sce 

kom-pee-ain 

kahn-son-vwah 

kool-om-yay 

krah-on 

kmy-Mc 

check 

chenb-toe-hi-va 

d.ihv 

day-mer 

deest 

dee-2bun 

(lee-nahn 

d-n-ycper 

dne>'-ler 

ddm-pee-air 

d<>-nun 

due-n.ih 

diH>-rul-M> 

dil 

ay-iKiir-nay 

ay-|)cv-njl 

i-z  mah-ali' 

ay-tamnay 

ny-vtf-n'yay 

it-kuo'-nrn 

fcem 

fl.iy-m.il 

flay-run 

flhin-blew 
ziiL-h-napp 


GironvHIe 

Givet 

Grammont 

Guise 

Gumbinnen 

Haelen 

Hainaut 

Hal 

Havre 

Helsingfon 

Herk-UViUe 

Herzegovina 

Huy 

Jarosbw 
Javorow 
Jemappes 

Kalisx 

Kaminietz 

Kieff 

Kiclce 

Kragnyevatx 

KUstrJn 

La  FireCham- 

penoise 
Langres 
Laon 
Lassigny 
Le  Catekt 
Li^ge 
Longw/ 
Louvam 
Louveign6 
Louers 

Maestricbt 

Magyar 

Mainz 

Malines 

Malmedy 

Marie-aux-Mines 

Marseilles 

Maubeuge 

Meaux 

Mechelin 

Meuse 

Mizi^res 

Mitrovicza 

Mons 

Montminiil 

Momva 

Muuilly 

N'amur 

Nancy 

\eu-Bretsach 
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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


IN  THE  early  days  of  our  national  life 
we  had  few  manufacturing  establish- 
ments. We  had  to  trade  raw  products 
for  finished  goods.  Our  supplies  of 
shipbuilding  materials,  and  the  de- 
structive wars  in  Europe,  gave  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  grasp  not  only  our  own  carrying 
trade  but  that  of  other  nations  as  well. 
We  maintained  ourselves  as  a  great  shipping 
nation  until  the  advent  of  the  iron  ship  and 
the  Qvil  War.  Our  commerce  was  driven 
from  the  seas  just  at  a  time  when  the  vast 
possibilities  of  developing  the  West  called 
the  energies  of  the  Nation.  We  turned 
from  foreign  commerce  to  internal  affairs. 
We  built  up  a  great  country,  developed  a 
market  among  our  own  people,  and  forced 
a  rapid  growth  of  our  own  manufactures 
by  protecting  this  market  by  tariff  from 
foreign  competition.  Fifty  years  after 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War  we  have  come  to 
another  turning  point  in  our  history.  A 
wider  vista  opens  before  us.  We  have 
come  to  the  end  of  the  profligate  days  when 
we  could  let  the  foreigners'  ships  C(jme  to 
*>ur  shores  and  take  away  the  surplus  wealth 
of  mine  and  soil  which  Nature  had  ^iven 
u^.  We  have  been  living  a  little  higher 
than  our  work  warranted.  To  keep  on 
iiTiproving  <iur  standard  we  must  ket»p  our 


expenses  from  going  up  and  at  the  same 
time  get  a  little  more  income.  Our 
surplus  of  the  products  of  the  soil  and 
mines  is  diminishing.  To  make  up  for  it 
we  must  manufacture  things  to  sell  abroad. 
The  bank  account  that  Providence  left  us 
to  buy  luxuries  with  is  running  lower.  If 
we  want  to  keep  on  living  well  we  shall  have 
to  get  out  in  the  world  and  make  the  money. 
While  we  were  '*  flush  "  it  didn't  make  much 
difference  to  us  whether  we  paid  our  manu- 
facturers a  little  extra.  We  enjoyed  seeing 
them  prosper.  But  as  it  became  a  little 
harder  to  keep  on  living  better  we  got  tired 
of  aiding  them  and  lowered  the  tariff. 
Having  done  that  we  began  to  look  about 
to  find  a  way  to  make  a  little  more  money, 
when  suddenly  half  the  world  gc^s  to  war. 
Our  chance  to  get  a  profitable  job  in  the 
trade  of  the  world  is  thrust  upon  us.  We 
may  be  grateful  that  it  did  not  come  ten 
years  earlier,  when  our  mind  was  closed  to 
such  things.  We  could  wish  that  if  it  had 
to  come  bv  war.  it  had  come  ten  years 
hence,  when  we  sliould  have  been  better 
prepared,  but  we  can  be  thankful  now  for  a 
lower  tariff,  a  new  currencN  act.  and  a 
national  point  of  view  at  least  partially 
awake  to  the  fact  that  we  have  reached  a 
^reat  turning  point  in  nur  economic  hi>lor\-. 
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i  REAL  PAN-AMERICANISM 

OU  mean  by  South  American/'  said 
mtleman  from  the  Argentine  Republic 
other  day.  "that  I  live  on  the  continent 
th  Amenca  you  are  correct,  but  if  you 
hat  I  am  one  of  a  people  called  South 
ans  you  are  wrong.  There  are  no  such 
I  am  a  citizen  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
as  you  are  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
cactly  the  same  sense.  I  am  a  South 
an  only  as  you  are  a  North  American. 
lould  ask  vou  how  you  defended  the 

of  your  North  American  generals  and 
'ilia's  lieutenant,  Fierro,  as  an  example 
luld  be  amused  at  my  ignorance.  Some- 
/e  are  amused,  also." 
erto»  Pan-Americanism  has  been  an 
n  enunciated  policy,  never  a  fact.  This 
«  understood  if  real  progress  is  now  to 
de.  In  any  future  dealings  with  the 
cs  to  the  south  of  us  several  miscon- 
is  must  be  corrected  if  those  relations 
become  closer.  We  must  discard  shib- 
.  and  mouth-filling  phrases  and  fmd 
s  in  a  mutual  appreciation  of  facts. 

fundamental  mistake  has  gone  thus 
lost  unnoticed  in  the  general  awakening 
ractical  interest  in  our  sister  republics, 
tft  with  us  in  an  interdependent  and 

isolated  peace  by  the  war  of  other 
L  And  that  mistake  is  a  general  lack 
uimination  in  thought  and  deed.  In 
ilings  with  the  other  American  republics 
re  been  in  the  habit  of  lumping  them 
sether  as  "Latin  America,"  "Spanish 
a,"  "South  America."  Such  terms 
lave  a  purely  geographical  usefulness. 
lave  no  other. 

Mild  be  as  appropriate,  for  non-geographic 
es,  to  lump  Canada  and  the  United 
together,  referring  to  the  citizens  of  both 
immately  as  "Anglo-Americans."  Most 
people,  as  well  as  those  of  Mexico  and 
1,  would  probably  resent  losing  their 
V  to  the  extent  of  being  dealt  with  en 
by  Europeans  as  "North  Americans." 
an  Argentinian  has  much  less  in  common 

Brazilian  than  we  in  this  country  have 
he  French  Canadian  on  our  northern 
s.  The  people  of  Ecuador  are  not 
of  a  bond — besides  the  var>'ing  Spanish 
;peak  and  a  fast-disappearing  appre- 
1  of  Yankee  paternalism — which  can. 
d.  unite  them  with  the  people  of  Uruguay 
ezueia  in  any  kind  of  a  Latin  Confedera- 
Even  "The  A.  B.  C."  is  nothing  more 
I  name;  it  represents  no  alliance,  no 
?,  no  real  community  of  interest. 

is  the  central  idea  which  we  in  the 
States  must  get  clearly  understood 
;o<xi  faith  of  our  intentions  shall  not  be 
misdirected  action.  We  cannot  sell 
machines  to  "Latin  America";  we 
address  educational  inducements  to 
uih   of   "South   America";  we  cannot 


hope  for  a  sincere  response  from  "Spanish 
America"  to  our  diplomatic  overtures,  how- 
ever otherwise  happily  they  may  be  defined. 

Nearly  all  the  other  American  republics, 
in  turn,  have  some  erroneous  notions  about 
us  and  an  unpleasant  habit  of  portraying  us 
in  the  form  of  a  pig.  If  this  showed  their 
real  opinion  of  us  after  a  mature  acquaintance, 
we  should  hardly  care  to  continue  it.  The 
people  of  the  Argentine,  Brazil,  and  Chile 
have  in  the  past  known  as  little  of  us  as  we 
have  known  of  them.  But  now  in  America 
a  new  era  of  mutual  knowledge  should  dawn. 
The  world  catastrophe  having  thrown  these 
countries  and  ourselves  more  or  less  upon  each 
other,  we  should  take  the  occasion  to  beconie 
somewhat  better  acquainted.  The  men  in 
Brazil  who  sell  us  coffee  and  rubber  and  the 
men  who  buy  our  machinery  might  profitably 
come  and  look  us  over,  see  what  kind  of  people 
we  are,  what  we  can  buy  and  what  we  can  sell, 
what  our  schools,  our  courts,  our  policies,  our 
art  and  literature  are  like.  Our  citizens  who 
buy  meat  and  hides  in  the  Argentine  and  our 
manufacturers  who  sell  hardware  and  ma- 
chinery might  profitably  go  to  the  Argentine 
and  become  familiar  with  the  people  and  the 
conditions  there.  And  our  tourists  and  foreign 
travelers  who  do  not  take  this  opportunity  to 
see  the  United  States  can  very  profitably  see 
at  least  something  of  the  great  republics  on  the 
South  American  continent. 

Like  ourselves,  each  southern  nation  has  its 
own  history  and  traditions,  its  peculiar  in- 
stitutions, Its  identity.  Each  is  an  individual 
in  the  community  of  nations.  If  our  relations 
are  now  to  be  built  up  on  stronger  foundations 
than  words  we  must  deal  with  each  nation 
separately  and  for  the  sake  of  its  own  special 
reciprocity  for  us.  We  must  have  the  same 
discrimination,  in  trade  and  in  international 
politics,  in  our  dealings  with  Argentine,  Brazil, 
Chile,  and  the  other  independent  nations  of 
the  Southern  continent,  that  we  now  exercise 
in  our  relations  with  European  and  Asiatic 
nations.  We  must  go  direct,  for  example, 
to  Peru,  Bolivia,  or  Colombia,  as  we  wish  them 
to  come  direct  to  us,  not  as  part  of  an  all  in- 
clusive loosely  woven  policy,  but  as  a  matter 
of  specific  mutual  advantage. 

For  the  United  States  of  North  America 
the  best  Pan-Americanism  is  not  a  large,  vague 
attitude  of  protective  good  will,  gratuitously 
foisted  upon  the  other  American  republics 
to  be  by  them  either  ignored  or  resented.  Of 
this  kind  of  comparatively  empty  Pan- 
Americanism  there  has  been  ttx)  much  in  the 
past.  The  healthy  and  abiding  relationship 
of  the  future,  which  may  grow  out  of  long- 
continuing  conditions  created  by  the  war, 
is  that  of  mutual  respect  and  inter-reliance, 
nation  with  nation.  Out  of  such  constituent 
relationships  a  real  Pan-Americanism  will 
in  time  grow,  founded  on  proved  advantages, 
not  uttered  as  a  doctrine  by  the  strongest, 
but  subscribed  to  as  a  policy  by  all  alike. 
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THE  COMPLIMENTS  OF  A  GREAT 
ECONOMIST 

SIR  GEORGE  PAISH,  England's  fore- 
most financial  authority,  stated  that 
the  present  war  would  make  New  York 
the  financial  centre  of  the  world  and  the  United 
States  the  foremost  trading  nation  of  the  world. 
The  English  economist  was  complimenting  us. 
He  saw  our  great  opportunity  and  assumed  that 
we  would  make  the  most  of  it. 

Making  the  most  of  the  opportunity  means 
capital,  courage,  intelligence,  and  hard  work. 
There  are  no  riches  in  Brazil,  in  China,  in 
Africa,  or  in  Australia  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 
We  cannot  buy  and  sell  with  those  countries 
unless  wc  do  it  as  well  as  others  have  done  it  in 
the  past  and  will  again  in  the  future.  If  it 
were  merely  a  matter  of  picking  up  a  commerce 
that  other  nations  have  dropped  temporarily, 
it  would  not  be  worth  while.  Anything  that 
comes  that  easy  is  likely  to  go  in  a  similarly 
easy  fashion  when  the  war  is  over.  The  reason 
Sir  George  Paish  prophesied  a  great  future  for 
us  was  that  he  assumed  that  we  were  willing 
to  and  capable  of  serving  the  nations  of  the 
world  as  England  and  Germany  and  France 
and  Belgium  have  served  them. 

To  the  pessimist  there  are  all  sorts  of  reasons 
why  we  cannot  give  this  service  and  gain  trade 
thereby.  There  are  almost  as  many  reasons 
to  prove  that  we  cannot  progress  in  the  future 
as  there  are  to  show  why  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  have  the  trade  we  already  have.  The 
reasons  why  wc  can't  do  our  part  in  the  world 
are  valuable,  not  as  deterrents  but  as  warnings 
of  dangerous  points  in  our  path.  Our  limita- 
tions in  ships,  capital,  credit,  and  trained  men 
need  not  prevent  our  going  forward,  but  we 
cannot  progress  unless  we  understand  these 
limitations  and  overcome  them.  That  is  our 
first  task.  The  time  is  ripe  for  another  genera- 
tion of  big  men,  with  wide  vision  and  a  per- 
sistent courage.  It  is  not  a  national  "get  rich 
quick"  scheme  that  confronts  us;  it  is  a  great 
national  opportunity. 


A  CHANCE  TO  SERVE 

WE  HAVE  a  great  opportunity  to  serve 
the  world.  Wc  can  be  of  service  to 
nearly  all  peoples  from  the  Chinese  to 
the  Guatemalans.  International  trade  is  a 
national  profession  in  which  the  most  skilful 
nations  have  been  England,  Germany,  France, 
and  Belgium.  None  of  them  can  now  attend 
entirely  to  its  clients.  Recently  we  have 
shown  a  disposition  to  enter  the  profession. 
Before  our  budding  ambitions  is  suddenly 
opened  a  world-wide  opportunity.  We  have 
the  spirit  and  the  desire  to  meet  what  is  not  only 
our  opportunity  but  our  obligation.  But  we 
have  not  a  great  fund  of  experience  and  we  lack 
many  of  the  tools  of  our  profession.  We  have 
few  men  trained  in  the  export  business,  we  lack 
banking   facilities,    great    sums   of   money   to 


invest,  and  shipping  lines  of  our  own.  We  are 
in  the  position  of  a  young  doctor  suddenly  called 
to  tend  the  victims  of  a  railroad  wreck.  He  has 
the  spirit  and  desire  of  service  but  comparatively 
little  experience  and  few  tools  or  appliances. 
To  carry  the  analogy  further,  perhaps  he  is  half 
sick  himself.  Yet  the  disadvantages  under 
which  he  works  will  not  excuse  him.  He  must 
succeed. 

As  a  nation  we  are  in  the  same  position.  With 
our  own  affairs  disturbed,  without  money  for 
foreign  investment,  ships,  or  branch  banks 
abroad,  we  are  given  an  opportunity  to  serve 
the  world.  For  our  own  professional  future 
we  must  meet  the  situation.  If  we  fail  in  times 
of  stress,  we  can  hardly  hope  to  be  looked 
upon  with  favor  when  the  affairs  of  nations 
run  smoothly.  If  we  are  going  to  serve  the 
world  in  the  trading  profession  now  is  the  time 
to  begin.  There  is  another  point  to  bear  in 
mind.  If  the  young  doctor  at  the  train  wreck 
should  take  advantage  of  the  victims'  necessity 
to  bargain  for  an  excessive  pnce  for  his  services, 
he  would  hardly  make  his  patients  into  regular 
clients.  This  is  not  the  time  for  us  to  get  rich. 
It  is  a  time  to  gain  a  reputation  that  will  enable 
us  to  compete  with  the  other  professional  trading 
nations  when  they  get  back  to  their  normal  work. 


OUR  CHANGING  ATTITUDE 

THE  Peruvian  Minister  to  the  United 
States  recently  made  a  very  frank  com- 
ment upon  the  state  of  mind  which  a 
good  many  of  our  business  men  have  acquired: 

"1  have  received  letters  at  this  time  from 
several  parts  of  the  country  asking  me  the  most 
extraordinary  questions,  but  the  greater  part 
of  them  contain  this  query,  and  it  is  a  selfish 
sentiment:  'How  can  we  increase  our  trade 
with  you?'  There  is  no  consideration  shown 
to  our  countries;  there  is  not  a  single  word 
about  'How  can  we  establish  closer  relations 
between  you  and  us?  How  can  we  facilitate 
your  interests?  How  can  we  do  things  for 
you  that  will  also  benefit  us?'  But  it  is  always 
one  sided." 

It  is  a  true  indictment.  Our  main  quer>'  is 
not  how  can  wc  serve  you,  but  how  can  we  sell 
to  you.  It  is  a  natural  state  of  mind  for  our 
manufacturers  to  be  in.  Our  own  people  have 
been  fenced  off  from  outside  service  for  the 
more  or  less  exclusive  use  of  our  manufacturers. 
By  a  half  century  of  this  treatment  the  manu- 
facturing part  of  our  nation  has  come  to  feel 
that  it  should  be  given  a  market.  Nothing  is 
more  natural,  then,  than  to  inquire  of  the  Peru- 
vian Minister  what  he  has  to  offer  in  that  line. 

But  it  is  only  fair  to  explain  to  the  Peruvian 
Minister  that  there  is  much  less  of  that  spirit 
now  than  there  was  five  years  ago,  and  that 
there  will  be  much  less  dye  years  hence  than 
there  is  now.  With  the  downward  revision 
of  the  tariff  we  have  recognized  that  the  Amer- 
ican purchaser  is  the  person  of  paramount  im- 
portance, and  with  that  recognition  will  come, 
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also — IS  coining  very  fa$t*-a  more  unselfish  and 
broader  mind^  attitude  toward  foreign  con- 


sumers. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  HAS  MOVED 
TO  TOWN 

THERE  is  a  part  of  our  population  which 
sometimes  forgets  that  most  men's  pride 
and  self-esteem  are  more  precious  to  them 
than  trolley  cars,  or  good  shoes,  or  typewriters, 
or  other  modem  conveniences.  There  are  towns 
in  our  own  country  which  have  put  off  having 
sewerage  systems  ten  years  because  they  were 
suggested  by  some  very  progressive  people  from 
another  section  of  the  country,  people  who  saw 
only  one  point  of  view  and  that  their  own.  Such 
people  do  not  make  friends  easily.  They  are 
quite  often  a  handicap  to  any  cause  that  they 
represent. 

As  a  nation  we  are  very  much  afflicted  with 
our  own  point  of  view.  It  is  to  bo  hoped  that 
we  shall  always  maintain  it.  But  if  we  could,  at 
the  same  time,  find  out  what  other  people's  ideals 
are  and  recognize  that  they  are  as  proud  of  their 
institutions  as  we  are  of  ours,  we  might  learn 
much  that  would  be  useful  to  us  and  perhaps 
make  firm  friends  of  some  of  our  business  ac- 
quaintances. 

Our  life  of  splendid  isolation  has  made  us  as  a 
nation  more  or  less  ignorant  of  other  people's 
viewpoint.  The  present  war  has  suddenly 
awakened  us  to  the  fact,  that  was  gradually 
becoming  clear  anyway,  that,  whether  we  like  it 
or  not.  commercially  we  are  a  part  of  the  world. 
The  United  States  has  moved  to  town.  We 
have  near  neighbors  and  we  must  learn  how  to 
get  on  with  them.  Our  country  habits  will  not 
do  any  more.  Geographical  and  political  isola- 
tion is  a  great  advantage.  Mental  isolation  is  a 
catastrophe.  Irrespective  of  the  merits  of  her 
ambition,  Germany  would  hardly  have  ranged 
all  Europe  against  herself  if  she  had  not  been 
so  busy  with  her  own  point  of  view  that  she 
failed  to  understand  any  one  else's. 

A  wide  understanding  and  good  manners  are 
a  vast  asset  in  time  of  peace  and  a  good  pre- 
ventive of  war. 

As  a  nation  we  are  not  distinguished  in  these 
things  at  present,  but  we  might  become  so,  for 
the  competition  in  them  is  not  very  keen.  At 
any  rate  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  try. 


THE  SHERMAN  ACT  AND  FOREIGN 
TRADE 

THE  Sherman  Anti-trust  Act  was  passed 
to  protect  the  American  consumer  from 
the  necessity  of  buying  from  monopolies. 
The  anti-trust  law  forbids  every  "contract" 
and  "combination"  in  restraint  of  trade  or 
commeice  among  the  several  states,  or  with 
foreign  nations.  This  last  clause  unquestion- 
ably was  designed  to  prevent  domestic  com- 
panies from  combining  with  foreign  companies 
doing  business  in  the  United  States  to  the  detri- 


ment of  the  American  purchaser.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  was  trying  to  protect  purchasers 
in  foreign  countries  from  monopolies.  Yet  that 
is  what  the  law  does.  It  prevents  our  manu- 
facturers from  forming  a  combination  to  do  an 
export  business  to  Germany,  for  instance,  al- 
though the  German  Government  encourages 
and  in  some  cases  requires  German  manufactur- 
ers to  form  such  combinations  in  selling  to  their 
own  people. 

All  over  the  world  our  independent  manu- 
facturers are  forced  to  meet  the  competition  of 
foreign  combinations.  This  gives  the  foreign 
combinations  a  great  advantage.  Suppose,  for 
example,  our  furniture  makers  should  wish  to 
go  into  the  export  business.  The  different 
factories  compete  with  each  other.  Some  make 
goods  which  others  do  not  make,  but  all  meet 
competition  from  each  other  at  home.  While 
competing  against  each  other  for  business  in  this 
country  they  can  have  a  common  interest  in 
foreign  trade.  But  the  task  of  selling  abroad 
is  expensive  and  it  presents  many  difficulties. 
It  calls  for  trained  representatives  with  good 
salaries;  a  large  amount  of  capital  must  be 
ready  to  finance  the  trade,  and  it  will  have 
to  meet  the  competition  of  combinations  from 
other  countries.  Under  these  circumstances 
only  a  few  of  the  largest  concerns  could  furnish 
the  initial  outlay  and  the  credit  to  succeed. 
The  smaller  companies  could  go  into  the  field 
only  in  combination.  The  Sherman  Act  pre- 
vents such  combination.  Passed  in  the  days 
when  our  vision  was  limited  to  our  boundaries 
(quite  incidentally  to  its  main  purpose),  it  now 
stands  in  the  way  of  our  foreign  trade. 

As  in  all  probability  the  Act  was  never  meant 
to  apply  to  our  export  trade,  it  would  seem  rea- 
sonable to  amend  it  so  that  it  will  no  longer 
hamper  our  activities  in  that  direction. 

However,  until  the  present  time  there  has 
been  one  more  or  less  valid  objection  to  such  an 
obviously  advantageous  limitation  of  the  Sher- 
man Act.  Many  people  have  felt  that  if  com- 
binations for  foreign  trade  were  allowed,  it 
would  be  easy  and  natural  for  activities  of  the 
same  combinations  to  slip  over  into  the  domestic 
market.  Perhaps  such  a  fear  was  justified  when 
we  had  to  depend  upon  the  slow  processes  of 
governmental  suit  to  prevent  or  change  the  busi- 
ness practices  not  consistent  with  the  gradual 
interpretation  of  the  Sherman  Act.  Now, 
however,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  soon 
to  begin  its  existence,  will  have  the  power  to 
watch  the  operations  of  the  combinations  made 
for  foreign  trade  purposes  and  to  check  quickly 
those  combinations  which  wilfully  or  through 
ignorance  allow  themselves  to  do  anything  in- 
imical to  the  proper  rights  of  the  domestic 
consumer. 

The  Trade  Commission  Bill  itself  directs  the 
commission  when  appointed  to  investigate  and 
to  report  to  Congress  on  the  influence  of  the 
Sherman  Act  upon  foreign  trade  and  to  make 
such  recommendations  as  it  deems  advisable. 
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Under  the  conditions  of  affairs  when  the  Act 
was  drafted  this  provision  was  all  right.  But 
the  present  war  makes  the  action  which  it  pro- 
vided for  in  the  future  immediately  urgent. 
An  amendment  to  the  Sherman  Act  allowing 
combinations  to  form  to  promote  foreign  trade 
under  the  eyes  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion should  form  one  of  the  emergency  measures 
of  the  present  session  of  Congress. 


THE  ENGLISH  WAR  ON  GERMAN 
TRADE 

TH  E  War  on  Germany's  Trade"  is  a  heading 
which  has  appeared  day  after  day  during 
the  last  four  months  in  the  London 
Times  and  in  many  other  English  papers  and 
periodicals.  Under  this  belligerent  heading  is 
chronicled  the  British  manufacturer's  activities 
in  widening  his  usefulness  in  the  world.  He  has 
got  together  exhibitions  of  samples  of  the  goods 
that  various  countries  want  and  which  they 
have  been  getting  from  Germany  or  Austria, 
studied  these  samples  carefully,  and  set  to  work 
to  supply  them.  For  example,  the  following 
appeared  in  the  Times  of  October  yth: 

"There  is  ample  evidence  that  the  manu- 
facturers are  making  great  efforts.  In  conver- 
sation with  a  representative  of  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Board  of  Trade  yes- 
terday, the  writer  learned  that  in  visiting  the 
manufacturing  centres  in  the  glass  and  pottery 
trades  preparatory  to  the  second  sample  meet- 
ing, which  opens  to-day,  he  had  everywhere 
seen  experimental  pieces  which  manufacturers 
had  made  in  their  efforts  to  produce  goods  sim- 
ilar to  those  for  which  we  have  been  dependent 
on  Germany  and  Austria. 

"Indeed,  this  glass  and  pottery  meeting  prom- 
ises to  be  even  more  interesting  than  the  very 
successful  toys  and  games  meeting.  Samples  of 
German  and  Austrian  goods  have  been  received 
from  more  than  loo  wholesale  houses,  and  com- 
prise a  most  interesting  range,  from  the  glass- 
work  of  the  Thermos  flask  to  leadlcss  glazed 
pottery  in  old  English  patterns." 

The  writer  goes  on  to  explain  the  various  dif- 
ficulties which  the  English  manufacturers  must 
face  and  how  they  are  being  met,  and  concludes: 

"A  potter  is  naturally  very  careful  how  he  in- 
troduces fresh  material  into  his  works,  since  the 
danger  of  getting  mixtures  into  the  "body  ma- 
terial" is  a  serious  one,  but  it  will  be  remarkable 
if  the  result  of  the  two  days'  meeting  that  opens 
to-day  does  not  result  in  even  more  busmess 
being  done  between  manufacturers  and  whole- 
sale houses  than  in  the  case  of  the  toys  and 
games. 

"Perhaps  the  finest  testimony  to  the  merit  of 
the  British  manufacturer  when  he  is  put  on  his 
mettle  is  found  in  the  fact  that  already  manu- 
facturers who  had  previously  never  attempted 
to  produce  some  of  the  German  articles  exhibited 
at  the  last  exchange  meeting  are  improving  on 
the  latest  German  methods  that  they  then 
learned,  and  already,  in  such  articles  as  dolls' 


heads,  have  introduced  processes  distinctly  in 
advance  of  anything  followed  in  Germany." 

The  British  are  old  at  the  export  business  and 
they  have  many  advantages  over  us  in  knowl- 
edge of  conditions,  credit,  exchange,  shipping, 
etc.  We  ought  not,  however,  to  let  them  have  an 
advantage  m  energy  and  resourcefulness.  If  the 
British  manufacturers  in  the  face  of  war  and 
moratoria  find  this  a  good  time  in  which  to 
branch  out  into  new  fields,  surely  it  is  also  a 
good  time  for  us  to  prepare  ourselves  for  a  wider 
future — if  we  use  the  same  intelligence  as  they 
display  in  doing  it. 


COMMERCIAL  ATTACHES 

MR.  REDFIELD'S  early  training  as  a 
foreign  salesman  and  as  a  manufacturer 
shows  plainly  in  the  eagerness  and  the 
understanding  with  which  he  has  turned  his 
department  toward  helping  our  foreign  com- 
mercial relations.    As  he  explained  recently: 

"The  Department  of  Commerce  has  felt  that 
its  first  duty  was  to  get  its  own  organization  in 
the  development  of  our  foreign  trade  in  shape  to 
do  thoroughly  practical  work.     .     .     . 

"I  do  not  want  that  to  be  misunderstood  by 
any  one  as  involving  an  unspoken  criticism 
of  the  Consular  Service,  for  that  is  not  so. 

"But  the  consul  has  so  many  duties  to  per- 
form which  are  not  commercial  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  expect  more  than  is  practicable  for  him 
to  do.  .  .  .  Furthermore,  we  felt  that  there 
was  not  available  in  this  country  the  means  for 
utilizing  the  consular  information  which  our 
representatives  did  secure. 

"To  be  brief  about  it,  an  entirely  new  force 
has  been  created. 

"We  shall  have  a  force  of  commercial  at- 
taches corresponding  to  that  which  our  com- 
mercial rivals  possess,  and  in  addition  thereto 
the  force  of  commercial  agents  will  be  enlarged. 
That  will  then  give  the  Government  a  perman- 
ent force  located  in  many  countries — the  local 
or  consular  force,  the  commercial  attach6s,  and 
the  traveling  force  as  found  in  the  commercial 
agents,  a  threefold  organization  abroad. 

"This  would  all  be  useless  if  there  were  not 
the  means  of  using  in  this  country  the  informa- 
tion that  they  furnish  and  that  is  coming  in 
every  day.  Therefore,  not  only  are  the  former 
means  in  use — the  consular  and  trade  reports — 
but  in  addition  thereto  seven  offices  of  the  de- 
partment have  been  opened  in  as  piany  import- 
ant cities  of  the  country,  and  they  are  manned 
by  trained  men  from  the  office  here,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  give  their  whole  time  to  the  dissemin- 
ation of  information  received  from  abroad,  and 
to  the  conveying  of  such  information  by  per^nal 
touch  to  the  men  who  need  to  get  it.  Such 
offices  have  been  established  now  and  are  in  full 
operation  in  New  York.  Chicago,  New  Orleans, 
San  Francisco,  Seattle.  Boston,  and  Atlanta,  and 
as  fast  as  funds  are  received — as  they  are  given 
to  us  by  Congress — it  is  our  intention  to  estab- 
lish more. 
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"We  expect,  as  early  as  possible,  to  put  a 
trained  commercial  attach^,  speaking  the 
language  of  the  country  to  which  he  is  assigned, 
in  Buenos  Aires,  Santiago,  Lima,  and  Rio, 
and,  in  addition  to  that,  to  send  six  traveling 
men  at  least — I  hope  it  may  be  more,  but  at 
the  moment  we  are  not  able  to  say — who  shall 
travel  throughout  the  entirfe  continent,  cover- 
ing certain  specific  lines  in  which  they  are 
trained.  .  .  .  The  work  of  these  six  trav- 
eling men  and  four  permanent  men  is,  of  course, 
supplementary  and  complementary  to  the  work 
of  the  consuls. 

"So  much  for  the  organization  of  the  depart- 
ment. We  want  suggestions  from  the  business 
world  as  to  what  more  can  be  done.  We  want 
to  know  if  a  subject  requires  to  be  studied  by  a 
special  man,  and,  if  it  does,  to  the  extent  of  our 
means,  a  special  man  will  be  sent  to  study  that 


subject.  If  it  is  desirable  that  the  whole  con- 
tinent shall  be  studied  with  regard  to  the  rela- 
tion of  each  country  in  it  to  any  one  industry, 
we 'will  arrange  through  the  Consular  Service 
and  our  own  staff  to  have  that  subject  studied 
and  reports  made  upon  that  subject,  which 
shall  cover  every  country  specifically  and  will 
be  published  together.  We  are  ready  to  fur- 
nish monographs  upon  many  special  subjects 
relating  to  South  America,  and  we  have  on  hand 
a  very  large  volume  of  literature,  up  to  date  and 
correct,  which  is  available  for  far  more  than 
actually  use  it,  although  just  at  present  the 
demands  upon  us  are  very  large.  So  there 
exists  in  substance,  for  the  first  time,  the  begin- 
ning, at  least,  of  an  efficient  force  abroad — 
efficient  1  mean  in  the  sense  of  supplementing 
the  consular  work — and  an  efficient  organiza- 
tion for  distributing  that  information  at  home." 


AN  INVITATION  TO  BRAZIL 


BY 

EXDMICIO  DA  GAMA 

(AMBASSADOK  OF  BRAZIL  TO  THE  X7NITED  STATES) 


IT  IS  particularly  important  at  this  time 
that  more  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
builders  of  the  nation  which  many  people 
in  this  country  seem  to  consider  only  as 
an  exploitable  land. 
I  do  not  now  speak  of  our  much  advertised 
natural  resources,  of  our  material  possibilities. 
I  will  not  present  figures  or  statistics,  or  burden 
memories  with  strange,  unromantic  names. 
.AH  that  may  be  found  in  the  reference  books, 
in  the  files  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
in  the  library  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 
I  only  wish  to  say  that  Nature  is  not  every- 
thing in  Brazil;  that  Man  also  counts  there, 
and  it  is  this  Man  who,  generation  after  gen- 
eration, has  b^n  steadily  working  to  build 
up  a  great  nation  upon  a  vast  and  generous 
land.  A  century  of  political  existence  has 
not  elapsed  for  us,  but  we  do  not  consider  our- 
selves so  young  that  we  can  play  with  our 
destinies.  Like  the  United  States  of  America, 
Brazil  felt  from  the  beginning  the  responsibili- 
ties of  national  life;  our  first  public  men  had 
charge  of  souls,  and  they  transmitted  to  their 
descendants  their  noble  traditions  of  civic 
virtues;  from  the  Andradas  to  the  Rio-Brancos 
the  mighty  chain  of  personal  abnegation  and 
almost  religious  devotion  to  public  service 
remains  unbroken.  And  so  intense  is  this  sen- 
timent of  love  of  country — strong  as  a  natural 
force — that  it  does  not  even  appear  to  them  as 
deserving  a  reward — as  worthy  of  a  prize. 

This  sense  of  civic  duty  bnn^  about  a  kind 
of  passion  for  sacrifice.  Men  die  working  over 
their  desks  as  soldiers  do  on  a  battlefield,  and 


it  was  not  glory  nor  personal  profit  that  they 
entrancedly  sought.  But  their  example  is 
followed  quietly,  as  it  should  be,  in  every  field 
of  public  activity.  In  religion,  in  arts,  in 
science  and  letters,  in  industry  and  war,  in 
public  administration  and  law,  in  general 
philanthropy,  we  have  Brazilian  names  enough 
to  fill  with  statues  the  galleries  of  a  national 
pantheon.  Meanwhile,  m  the  hearts  of  their 
countrymen,  they  have  their  virtual  monu- 
ments. And  this  is  the  principal,  the  sounder 
stock  of   our  social,  of  our  national,  capital. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  an  illegitimate  ambition 
to  claim  that  if  we  have  not  yet  attained  the 
highest  condition  of  external  consideration 
which  is  the  mark  of  greatness  in  the  political 
international  world,  we  are  certainly  prepared 
to  make  a  good  showing  when  our  sister  nations 
call  us  forward. 

We  in  Brazil  have  come  spontaneously  to 
the  United  States  and  have  learned  something 
from  your  experience  in  life,  be  it  political, 
social,  or  industrial.  In  return  you  should 
come  to  see  how  the  lessons  are  applied  in 
another  land,  under  different  skies,  by  men  of 
other  traditions.  Our  climate  is  mild,  our 
hospitality  is  warm.  Let  citizens  of  this 
country  who  are  interested  come  to  Brazil 
and  even  if  they  should  fail  to  find  all  that 
they  had  expected  to  see  in  a  great  republic 
they  certainly  will  find  that  ours  is  a  country 
well  worth  knowing,  with  untold  possibilities 
of  material  development  combined  with  the 
ideals  that  make  for  true  greatness  among 
nations. 


PERU,  A  RICH  COMMERCIAL  FIELD 

READY  TO  WELCOME  THE  MORE   EXTENSIVE  TRADE  RELATIONS  WITH  THE  UNITED 
STATES  THAT  WILL  SURELY  FOLLOW  THE  USE  OF  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 


BY 

FEDERICO  ALFONSO  PEZET 

(lamSTEK  OF  PEKU  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES) 


IN  THE  last  few  months,  ever  since  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  in  Europe,  there  has  been 
a  ^reat  deal  of  talking  going  on  throughout 
this  country  in  reference  to  the  trade  with 
South  America.  The  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines have  taken  up  the  subject  until  it  has 
been  discussed  from  every  possible  viewpoint. 
The  Administration,  alert  to  the  opportunities 
that  the  new  conditions  might  create,  has  seen  fit 
to  exercise  its  influence  and  display  its  activities 
in  order  to  assist  legitimate  business  expansion. 
Thus  we  have  seen  that,  to  meet  the  public 
demand,  conferences  have  been  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Department  of  State  and  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce;  and  that  chambers 
of  commerce,  boards  of  trade,  manufacturers* 
associations,  business  men's  leagues  and  clubs, 
and  other  kindred  organizations  throughout  the 
land,  have  vied  with  one  another  in  their  eager- 
ness to  rise  also  to  the  occasion  and  to  play  a 
fitting  part  in  this  great  movement  of  national 
awakening.  Ambassadors,  ministers,  consuls 
general,  and  consuls  have  been  approached  in 
every  conceivable  manner  from  every  section 
of  the  United  States  by  manufacturers,  mer- 
chants, and  financiers,  as  likewise  by  innumer- 
able private  individuals,  either  directly  or 
through  some  organization,  with  the  request 
that  they  be  willing  to  say  something  with  ref- 
erence to  the  new  conditions  created  by  the 
European  war,  and  what  may  be  its  effect  on 
the  relations  of  their  respective  countries  with 
the  United  States. 

All  this  activity — this  national  awakening 
to  the  possibilities  of  closer  commercial  relations 
with  South  America — is  the  direct  outcome  of 
the  state  of  war  that  now  exists  among  the 
great  European  Powers.  This  war  and  its 
immediate  consequences  have,  as  it  were,  lifted 
by  magic  art  the  veil  that  until  now  covered 
from  view  the  great  southern  continent  of 
America,  and  disclosed  it  in  all  its  colossal 
grandeur  to  the  astonished  eyes  of  the  North 
Americans.  And  for  the  first  time  the  people  of 
the  United  States  have  realized  that  south  of  the 
Caribbean  and  of  the  Panama  Canal  there  is  a 
live  continent,  teeming  with  possibilities,  that 
offers  to  the  manufacturer,  the  merchant,  and 
the  investor  inducements  and  opportunities  as 
plentiful  as  they  arc  varied. 

Heretofore,  the  average  citizen  of  these  Uni- 
ted States  has  been  too  busy  with  his  own  affairs 
to  bother  about  the  nations  of  the  southern 


hemisphere.  The  manufacturer  had  his  eyes 
on  the  local  markets,  and,  at  most,  on  the 
European;  in  either,  he  found  ample  returns  for 
all  his  efforts.  What,  then,  was  the  use  to 
trouble  about  countries  of  whose  very  existence 
he  had  only  the  haziest  knowledge?  The  finan- 
cier, no  matter  how  much  he  might  feel  inter- 
ested in  our  countries,  could  really  do  nothing. 
He  was  utterly  helpless.  All  banking  trans- 
actions with  South  America  had  to  be  under- 
taken through  Europe;  all  the  great  financing 
had  to  be  done  in  the  European  money  markets 
— London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Brussels,  Amsterdam. 
With  these  facts  staring  him  in  the  face,  what 
was  the  use  to  worry  over  South  America  when 
he  had  here  at  home,  or  in  countries  just  close 
by,  under  his  immediate  influence,  other  mat- 
ters that  called  for  his  attention  and  that  could 
give  him  safe  and  quick  return  without  being 
obliged  to  entrust  his  moneys  to  European 
agencies.  The  merchant,  he  had  plenty  of  ter- 
ritory, right  here,  at  home,  within  the  expanse 
of  the  United  States,  wherein  to  develop  his 
trade  without  having  to  take  any  chances  in 
territories  about  which  he  knew  next  to  nothing. 
Besides,  he  understood  that  Europe  and  possibly 
the  Orient  could  take  care  in  any  case  of  any 
surplus  stock  he  might  have  in  hand,  whereas 
South  America  was  more  or  less  in  the  hands  of 
a  few  well  known  commission  houses  who  had 
been  building  up  the  trade  for  years.  These 
were  supposed  to  know  everything  about  that 
trade  and  in  consequence  it  was  left  in  their 
keeping — so  each  new  venture  was  entrusted 
to  them,  and  it  was  they  who  attended  to  its 
growth  and  development. 

There  is  no  telling  how  long  this  state  of 
affairs  would  have  continued  if  out  of  the  clear 
sky  there  had  not  happened  to  come  as  a  thun- 
derbolt the  European  war. 

The  suddenness  with  which  the  conflagration 
swept  over  Europe  staggered  every  people 
throughout  the  world.  In  the  twinkling  of  the 
eye  the  whole  situation  became  changed.  Na- 
tions and  peoples  stopped  to  take  stock  of  the 
situation,  it  seemed  as  if  for  just  a  moment  the 
pulse  of  the  world  had  ceased  to  beat,  and  then, 
in  the  next  moment,  with  the  same  suddenness 
as  the  cloudburst  that  had  deluged  Europe  with 
blood  and  fire,  the  whole  world,  as  if  moved  by 
one  lever,  turned  toward  the  only  nation  that 
appeared  to  every  other  in  a  position  to  be  the 
ark  of  salvation  in  such  a  dire  calamity. 
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For  a  while  the  United  States  did  not  realize 
its  own  importance;  it  had  not  been  given  time 
to  measure  its  own  greatness;  consequently 
here,  as  elsewhere,  the  cry  of  distress  went  up, 
and  people  went  about  asking  each  other  and 
themselves  what  had  better  be  done  to  avert 
the  misfortunes  that  were  impending. 

ENTER,  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Then  from  the  four  points  of  the  compass 
came  the  plea  for  America's  assistance;  each 
nation  looking  upon  the  United  States  as  the 
one  strong  and  powerful  arm  left  to  the  world 
to  help  it  eventually  to  remold  its  destinies. 

Following  that  first  moment  of  hesitancy,  the 
resourcefulness  of  the  nation  asserted  itself,  and 
in  a  very  short  while  the  heart  of  America  was 
throbbing  with  all  its  full  vigor,  and  the  energies 
of  the  nation  were  being  taxed  to  their  utmost 
to  find  ways  and  means  and  how  properly  and 
effectively  to  meet  the  emergencies  of  the 
moment,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

It  has  been  a  great  help  to  the  world  at  this 
crisis  that  the  incumbent  of  the  White  House 
should  be  a  man  whose  whole  attitude  toward 
peace  and  cordiality  with  other  people  should  be 
so  well  defined.  With  perfect  composure  the 
Administration  has  met  the  difficulties  of  the 
situation  and  taken  such  steps  as  were  best 
calculated  to  insure  the  neutrality  of  the  nation 
and  to  command  respect  from  all  nations.  Not- 
withstanding the  composite  nature  of  its  popu- 
lation, and  of  its  varied  interests,  a  sentiment  of 
true  Americanism  permeates  the  whole,  blending 
it  into  one  strong  nationality  that  makes  for 
cohesion.  So  the  United  States,  with  a  united 
people,  free  from  alliances,  free  from  entangle- 
ments, under  its  democratic  and  republican 
principles  may  become  the  great  beneficent  ele- 
ment in  the  world's  councils;  a  destiny  worthy 
of  a  great  people. 

A  few  years  ago  the  visit  of  the  then  Secretary 
of  State,  Mr.  Root,  followed  closely  by  the  visit 
of  the  great  Atlantic  fleet,  and  immediately  after- 
ward by  representatives  of  the  foremost  scats 
of  learning  in  the  United  States,  Professors 
Coolidge,  Bingham,  Rowe,  and  Reinsch,  at- 
tracted considerable  attention  toward  South 
America.  And  as  a  result  of  these  visits  and 
the  amount  of  publicity  that  they  created  for 
South  America  it  was  accepted  on  all  sides  that 
the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  would  be  the 
occasion  for  establishing  closer  commercial 
relations  with  the  continent  to  the  south. 

A  NEW  ERA  OF  COMMERCE 

The  wonderful  work  is  now  accomplished. 
The  genius,  the  grit,  and  perseverance  of  your 
men  have  achieved  this  tnumph,  and  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  opened  to  the  commerce  of  the  world 
on  terms  of  equality  to  all,  marks  the  beginning 
of  a  new  chapter  in  world  history. 

The  original  thirteen  States  of  this  Union 
were  largely  developed  through  European  set- 
tlers and  by  the  influx  of  European  capital  which 


in  time  opened  up  the  central  West  and  later 
the  great  West  of  this  country.  The  very 
marvelous  growth  of  this  nation  has  been  aided 
by  the  men  and  women  that  in  ever-increasing 
numbers  Europe  has  been  pouring  in.  You  owe 
your  development  to  the  type  of  men  who  came 
originally  to  North  America,  to  the  type  that 
evolved  from  those  first  settlers  and  pioneers, 
and  finally  to  the  type  that  even  now  is  being 
turned  out  of  the  great  melting-pot,  wherein  all 
races  are  being  fused  into  the  twentieth  century 
American.  Add  to  this  your  exceptional  geo- 
graphic position,  your  climatic  conditions,  in 
many  respects  similar  to  such  as  prevail  in  the 
countries  of  Europe  from  whence  came  the  best 
class  of  settlers,  and  you  have  the  main  reasons 
for  your  phenomenal  success  as  a  nation.  And 
while  this  has  been  the  manner  in  which  you 
have  developed,  and  these  the  forces  that  helped 
you  to  attain  the  proud  position  that  you  now 
hold,  South  America  has  been  lagging  far  behind 
by  reason  of  the  manner  in  which  its  territories 
were  conquered  and  of  the  many  unfortunate 
circumstances  that  attended  the  entrance  of  its 
commonwealths  into  the  family  of  nations. 

However,  not  all  the  independent  states 
that  constitute  what  is  commonly  known  as 
Latin  America  have  had  the  same  disadvan- 
tages. Some  of  these,  favored  with  conditions 
somewhat  analogous  to  those  that  obtain  in  the 
Eastern  states  of  this  country,  have  already 
made  marvelous  strides  along  the  path  of  prog- 
ress. 

THE  REMARKABLE  GROWTH  OF  ARGENTINA 

To  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Uruguay,  the  tide 
of  immigration  from  Europe  has  been  steadily 
flowing  for  some  years  past.  In  Argentina,  the 
blending  of  races  is  taking  place  and  a  condition 
similar  to  that  which  this  nation  has  witnessed 
is  occurring  there. 

In  the  last  forty  years,  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
Argentina  has  come  up  and  taken  a  commanding 
position  as  a  commercial  nation.  Yet  in  1872 
her  trade  was  even  less  than  that  of  Peru  at  the 
present  time. 

To  what  does  she  owe  this?  To  the  same 
prime  causes  that  made  possible  the  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States:  European  immigra- 
tion and  European  capital,  which  in  turn  brought 
about  the  building  of  railroads  to  facilitate 
transportation  and  for  the  opening  up  of  vast 
tracts  of  land  for  settlement  and  cultivation. 

As  the  financial  assistance  came  from  Europe, 
as  the  toilers  came  from  there,  trade  naturally 
followed  the  loans,  and  went  to  the  countries 
that  were  helping  in  the  work  of  material  and 
cultural  development.  It  was  quite  natural 
that  it  should.  The  same  had  happened  in  this 
country.  You  had  utilized  European  hands, 
European  brains,  European  energy,  and  Euro- 
pean capital  in  the  development  of  your  coun- 
try, in  the  exploitation  of  its  immense  natural 
resources.  And  so  in  time  you  became  powerful 
as  a  supplier  of  prime  matters.  Your  agricul- 
tural and  mineral  wea\tV\bec2LTv\^\\A\v  ^^n^o^^^, 
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and  then  you  gave  more  and  more  of  your  en- 
ergy and  of  your  acquired  wealth  to  the  de- 
velopment of  industries,  manufacturing  and 
constructive;  becoming  in  a  comparatively  few 
years  one  of  the  world's  foremost  industrial 
nations. 

As  these  United  States  become  greater  in  the 
manufacturing  industries,  the  countries  of 
South  America  will  have  to  be  more  extensively 
developed,  as  they  will  have  to  take  the  place 
that  you  vacate  as  the  principal  supplier  of  the 
world's  raw  materials. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  East 
Coast  of  South  America  has  made  a  start  in 
this  direction.  The  development  of  Argentina, 
Brazil,  and  Uruguay  will  naturally  grow,  but 
their  growth  is  going  to  bring  about  increased 
trade  with  Europe. 

For  the  time  being,  and  while  the  present 
most  unfortunate  conditions  prevail  in  the  great 
European  countries,  the  United  States  will  ob- 
tain a  fair  share  of  the  trade  of  the  East  Coast, 
but  you  must  not  delude  yourselves  in  the  belief 
that  this  is  to  be  a  permanent  trade.  Remem- 
ber that  trade  follows  the  loan,  and  that  Europe 
has  many  millions  invested  in  those  countries, 
and  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  whole 
life  of  the  people  of  those  nations  is  more 
interwoven  into  the  European  life  than 
into  yours,  with  which  they  have  little  In 
common. 

TO  THE  CARIBBEAN  AND  WEST  COAST 

Your  natural  trade  expansion  has  to  be  with 
the  nations  of  the  Caribbean  and  with  those  of 
the  West  Coast  of  South  America  through  the 
Panama  Canal.  While  the  countries  of  the 
East  Coast  have  been  growing,  the  West  Coast 
has  been  more  or  less  neglected ;  not  because  it  is 
not  as  advantageous  a  field  for  immigration  and 
for  the  investment  of  capital,  not  because  it 
does  not  offer  superlative  opportunities  to  the 
settler,  the  pioneer,  the  business  man,  or  the 
investor,  but  merely  because  it  has  been  in  a 
measure  less  accessible.  To  understand  this, 
one  has  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  topography 
of  this  part  of  the  continent,  intersected  longi- 
tudinally by  the  great  range  of  the  Andes,  which 
averages  a  height  equal  to  the  highest  summit 
of  the  Rockies,  and  with  many  peaks  more  than 
20,000  feet  high;  with  a  coast  that  gradually 
slopes  toward  this  enormous  barrier,  leaving  in 
places  but  a  slip  of  land  between  the  seashore 
and  the  foothills,  and  with  the  spurs  of  the 
mountains,  in  places,  rising  abruptly,  directly 
from  the  coast  line.  The  West  Coast,  removed 
from  the  direct  course  of  natural  trade,  with 
fewer  railroads  and  transportation  facilities  to 
assist  in  the  exploitation  of  its  resources  and 
to  shorten  the  routes  of  commerce  has  had  to 
wait  longer  for  its  development.  But  to-day, 
with  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  a  direct 
water  route  will  open  to  trade  and  prosperity 
the  countries  on  the  Pacific.  Through  this 
waterway,  Peru  will  be  in  a  direct  line  of  com- 
munication with   Europe  and   the  Gulf  and 


Atlantic  ports  of  the  United  States.  The  Canal 
will  be  the  great  gateway  through  which  will 
flow  to  the  shores  of  the  West  Coast  a  stream  of 
progress,  bearing  along  in  its  rush  everything 
that  can  be  of  material  help  for  its  proper  de- 
velopment, trade,  capital,  and  men. 

This  terrible  war  opens  great  vistas  and 
creates  many  possibilities  for  the  countries  of 
the  West  Coast.  It  is  to  be  your  opportunity 
and  our  opportunity.  The  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal  precisely  at  this  time  is  of  para- 
mount importance  to  North  America  and  to 
the  \yest  Coast  of  South  America.  But  it  does 
not,  it  cannot,  mean  as  much  to  eastern  South 
America  as  it  does  to  you  and  us,  because  it 
does  not  bring  it  any  closer  to  Europe  or  the 
United  States. 

This  state  of  war  will  indoubtedly  bring 
about  an  appreciable  increase  in  your  trade  with 
the  East  Coast  of  South  America,  but  this  will 
not  be  a  permanent  trade,  because,  once  the 
war  is  ended,  and  when  normal  conditions  are 
reestablished  in  Europe,  those  countries  will 
regain  their  preeminent  position  in  those  mar- 
kets. 

The  slope  of  the  South  American  continent 
in  a  northwesterly  to  southeasterly  direction 
brings  the  West  Coast  very  much  nearer  to 
the  eastern  states  of  North  America.  A  direct 
line  drawn  from  Washington,  D.  C,  to  the 
south  cuts  through  the  city  of  Lima,  so  you  see 
that  a  geographic  freak  and  the  wonderful 
achievement  of  American  genius  has  made  us 
close  neighbors  through  the  Canal.  This  ad- 
vantage should  be  properly  utilized  by  you  and 
us  at  this  time.  And  what  Europe  did  for  you, 
and  what  she  is  now  doing  for  eastern  South 
America,  and  you  yourselves  have  done  for 
your  own  West,  you  should  in  turn  do  for  the 
West  Coast  of  South  America. 

Our  principal  trade  must  be  with  you;  the 
Canal  has  made  this  possible.  Why  should  we 
buy  the  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  manu- 
factured goods  from  far  away  Europe  when  we 
are  now  close  neighbors,  and  have  a  direct 
route  of  travel?  Why  should  we  send  our  raw 
materials  to  feed  European  industrial  plants, 
when  you  can  utilize  them  just  as  well  here,  and 
return  them  to  us  in  their  improved  state  as 
manufactured  articles  that  we  need.  Why 
should  we  look  to  Europe  for  the  capital  with 
which  to  develop  our  material  resources,  when 
you  can  supply  us  with  this  and  assure  for  your- 
selves the  advantages  that  European  capital 
has  already  acquired  in  eastern  South  America? 
Why  should  we  look  to  Europe  for  men  to 
assist  in  the  exploitation  of  our  many  resources, 
when  we  have  your  trained  and  tried  men  at 
our  very  doors,  ever  eager  to  open  new  fields 
that  will  be  profitable  in  every  sense? 
.  No  nation,  no  people,  has  ever  developed 
itself;  never  in  the  history  of  the  world  has 
progress  come  spontaneously  from  within. 
The  European  nations  by  successive  wars,  and 
through  the  migrations  of  races,  have  become 
what  they  are  to-day.     Each  race,  each  nation. 
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has  in  a  measure  contributed  to  the  growth, 
the  development,  the  wealth,  the  progress  and 
culture  of  the  others.  And  so  it  must  be  in 
the  future.  The  great  southern  continent 
must  receive  from  outside  the  necessary  assist- 
ance in  order  to  attain  its  proper  development. 

No  section  of  the  continent  offers  to  this 
count r\'  greater  inducements  than  the  West 
Coast.  And  I  believe  that  no  nation  on  the 
West  Coast  is  destined  to  a  greater  future 
than  Peru. 

With  a  territory  that  covers  more  than 
boo,ooo  square  miles,  it  is  by  reason  of  its 
varied  products  one  of  the  few  self-supporting 
countries  in  the  world.  With  highlands  and 
lowlands,  mountains  and  plateaus  and  plains. 


valleys  and  deserts,  rivers,  lakes,  forests  and 
pastures,  Peru  possesses  every  possible  kind  of 
climate,  and  consequently  land^  suitable  to  all 
races  and  soils  for  every  product,  while  its 
mineral  resources  are  untold,  embracing  the 
precious  metals,  fuels  of  every  class  and  all  of 
the  ores  of  industry. 

The  war  in  Europe  has  lifted  the  veil  that 
covered  the  great  South  American  continent, 
the  Panama  Canal  shows  the  people  of  this 
country  the  route  that  they  should  follow  to 
reach  the  land  that  dazzled  by  its  opulence  the 
discoverers  of  America.  It  is  there,  as  it  was 
in  the  early  dawn  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
with  its  untold  possibilities  inviting  develop- 
ment. 
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BY 

IGNACIO  CALDERON 

(imnsTBE  or  Bolivia  to  the  uniteo  states) 


BOLIVIA  occupies  the  central  part  of 
South  America,  a  position  that  gives 
her  a  peculiar  commercial  and  inter- 
national importance.  Although  she 
lost  her  coast  line  in  1880  after  the  war 
with  Chile,  she  is  in  contact  with  four  of  the 
principal  republics:  Brazil  in  the  east,  Argentina 
in  the  south.  Chile  in  the  west,  and  Peru  in  the 
north.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  these  republics 
to  encourage  a  mutual  trade  for  the  benefits 
they  naturally  will  receive. 

The  total  area  of  Bolivia  is  about  709,000 
square  miles  and  it  is,  therefore,  the  third  nation 
in  South  America  as  regards  size — slightly  larger 
than  Turkey  and  slichtly  smaller  than  Mexico. 
But  unfortunately  the  population  is  too  small 
for  such  an  extensive  territory,  scarcely  amount- 
ingat  present  to  three  millk>n  people. 

The  Andean  mountains,  which  cross  the 
American  continent  from  south  to  north, 
divide  themselves  in  Bolivia  into  two  principal 
branches.  The  western  branch  forms  a  kind  of 
wall  between  the  sea  and  the  interior;  the 
eastern  branch,  called  Cordillera  Real,  extends 
tom-ard  the  east  and  comprises  some  of  the 
loftiest  mountains,  such  as  the  Illimani,  more 
than  31.000  feet  high,  and  lllampu,  21,700  feet. 
Between  these  two  branches  of  the  Andes 
the  high  plateau  of  Bolivia  is  situated  with  an 
area  of  more  than  66,000  square  miles  and  a 
mean  altitude  of  from  10,000  to  13,000  feet 
above  sea  level.  The  forests  and  vast  grazing 
plains  extending  east  to  the  Cordillera  Real 
comprise  a  territory  of  more  than  304,000 
square  miles. 

As  the  Spaniards  settled  first  the  mining 
regions  of  the  high  plateau,  this  latter  section 
cast  of  the  Cordillera  Real  is  the  least  populated, 


although  it  comprises  great  forests  filled  with 
fine  woods  suitable  for  industrial  purposes. 
Rubber  is  found  there  in  great  abundance, 
Peruvian  bark,  and  multitudes  of  useful  and 
medicinal  plants  abound  in  the  soil,  whose  won- 
derful fertility  could  easily  support  many  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants.  This  section  contains 
also  more  than  7,000  miles  of  navigable  rivers, 
tributaries  to  the  Amazon. 

If  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil  in  eastern 
Bolivia  is  remarkable,  the  high  plateau  is  a 
veritable  storehouse  of  mineral  wealth.  The 
silver  mines  of  Potosi,  Oruro,  Colquechaca, 
Huanchaca,  etc.,  have  contributed  billions  to 
the  world's  needs.  No  less  abundant  are  the 
deposits  of  copper,  bismuth,  zinc,  cobalt,  gold, 
and  tin. 

The  disastrous  war  with  Chile  in  1880  awak- 
ened the  patriotic  sentiments  of  the  nation, 
and  the  Bolivians  therafter  undertook  to  repair 
by  peace  and  work  the  losses  caused  through  the 
fatal  influence  of  internal  dissensions.  To- 
day the  country  is  peaceful,  under  a  free  govern- 
ment elected  by  popular  vote,  and  the  people 
are  endeavoring  with  all  their  energies  to  de- 
velop the  riches  with  which  Providence  has 
endowed  its  soil. 

During  the  last  fifteen  years  Bolivia  has 
steadily  and  earnestly  dedicated  its  efforts  to 
the  construction  of  railroads,  the  spread  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  the  general  improvement  of  all 
its  industries,  and  the  stability  of  the  national 
currency  by  the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard. 
Its  foreign  trade  has  grown  from  42,134,919 
bolivianos  (the  boliviano  is  worth  about  40  cents 
gold)  in  1902  to  139,631,977  bolivianos  in  19 12, 
with  a  handsome  balance  in  favor  of  its  exports. 
Thus  in  1912  imports  amounted  to  49,500,000 
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bolivianos  and  exports  to  more  than  90  millions. 
The  fiscal  revenues  had  an  equally  remarkable 
increase.  The  railways  in  actual  operation 
cover  800  miles;  there  are  375  miles  in  con- 
struction, and  2,138  to  be  built. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  programme  for  the 
general  development  of  the  country's  abundant 
and  divers  products;  continue  the  work  of  rail- 
way construction;  regulate  the  finances  and  ex- 
tend the  public  education,  the  Government  of 
Bolivia  some  years  ago  contracted  loans  which 
they  have  deposited  with  some  French  banks. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  her  exports  went  princi- 
pally to  England,  Germany,  and  France,  the 
commercial  life  of  Bolivia  was,  we  may  say, 
linked  to  these  countries. 

Now,  when  everything  seemed  prosperous,  the 
output  of  the  mines  increasing,  and  the  general 
conditions  favorable,  a  sudden  paralysis  has 
struck  the  whole  economic  activity  of  the  world. 
Immediately  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  no 
drafts  were  honored,  trade  was  suspended,  and 
everywhere  were  felt  the  injurious  effects  of  the 
bloody  conflict  that  has  put  at  the  service  of 
barbarism  every  modern  invention,  turning 
Europe  into  a  field  of  wholesale  slaughter  and 
devastation. 

By  a  strange  coincidence,  here  in  the  United 
States  are  takmg  place  events  of  quite  a  different 
nature.  The  gigantic  work  of  digging  the 
Panama  Canal  has  been  completed,  and  last 
August  the  United  States  offered  the  world  a 
new  bond  of  union  by  opening  a  ^eat  highway 
of  intercourse  between  distant  nations  and  made 
closer  neighbors  of  the  North  and  South  Amer- 
ican republics,  inviting  them  to  larger  and 
mutually  profitable  relations.  To  that  end 
a  very  important  step  is  the  new  banking  law 
that  makes  it  possible  for  United  States  capital- 
ists to  establish  foreign  branch  banks  and  fill  a 
long  felt  want  of  direct  money  facilities  between 
this  and  the  southern  count nes. 

Events  that  are  now  saddening  the  world  have 
come  to  show  the  necessity  of  developing 
amongst  the  American  republics  a  community  of 
interests  that  will  strengthen  the  democratic 
principles  upon  which  rest  their  political 
structure. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  exports  from  South 
America  are  needed  and  consumed  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  southern  republics  can  find  here 
manufactures,  machinery,  and  so  forth.  If  in 
addition  to  this  establish^  relationship  Ameri- 
can capital  might  now  be  available,  together 
with  American  enterprise  and  energy,  the  growth 
of  our  commercial  relations  would  rest  upon 
more  solid  and  broader  economic  foundations. 
Bolivia  perhaps  more  than  any  of  the  other 
southern  republics  would,  and  will,  welcome  the 
increase  of  her  commercial  relations  with  the 
United  States. 

Amongst  the  variety  of  Bolivian  products 
exported  principally  to  Europe  are  rubber,  cop- 
per, zinc,  bismuth,  silver  and  gold,  coca  leaves, 
Peruvian  bark,  raw  hides,  alpaca  wool,  tin,  etc. 
Most  of  these  products  are  needed  in  the  United 


States,  especially  tin,  which  in  America  is  exclu- 
sively a  Bolivian  product,  as  in  no  other  part 
of  the  hemisphere  is  it  commercially  obtainable. 
The  United  States  uses  about  50  per  cent,  of  the 
world's  output  of  tin.  For  want  of  a  smelting 
plant  here,  all  of  more  than  40,000  tons  of  Boliv- 
ian concentrates  has  formerly  gone  to  England 
and  Germany,  to  be  treated  and  made  into  tin 
plates,  and  brought  to  the  United  States,  where 
tin  cans  are  so  much  used. 

Out  of  the  $35,147,964  worth  of  exports, 
from  Bolivia  in  1^12  the  United  States  received 
$152,976!  Bolivia  imported  in  the  same  year 
from  the  United  States  $1,791,916  worth  of 
goods,  and  bought  from  Europe  and  the  neigh- 
boring republics  $18,516,^90  worth. 

Taking  into  consideration  tin  and  rubber,  two 
of  the  principal  Bolivian  exports  that  are  so 
much  needed  in  the  United  States,  it  will  be 
seen  that  they  represent  about  thirty  million 
dollars.  This  amount  sold  to  the  United  States 
would  enable  Bolivia  to  buy  from  the  United 
States  a  far  greater  value  in  exports  than  the 
$1,791,916  worth  that  Bolivia  took  in  1912. 
Flour,  lumber,  cotton  goods,  mining  machinery, 
sewing  machines,  typewriters,  shoes,  petroleum, 
canned  goods  are  imported  now  into  Bolivia, 
but  the  amount  and  quantity  of  these  importa- 
tions could  easily  be  increased  ten  fold,  should 
the  Bolivian  products  come  direct  to  the  United 
States  and  could  the  business  men  of  Bolivia 
find  proper  credit  facilities  to  receive  in  exchange 
many  of  the  American  manufactures. 

Trade  implies  mutual  confidence  and  good 
faith,  and  to  maintain  it  each  party  must  be- 
stow its  best  care  to  furnish  to  the  other  exactly 
what  is  required,  in  good  time  and  in  a  proper 
shape,  and  obligations  must  be  met  when  due. 
There  will  never  be  a  friendly  increase  of  foreign 
trade  relations  if  foreign  customers  find  want  of 
courtesy  and  an  arrogant  spirit  of  superiority. 
Neither  will  southern  merchants  tolerate  being 
taken  for  rogues  and  be  asked  to  hand  over  the 
cash  before  the  goods  are  delivered.  European 
exporters  know  by  experience  that  nowhere  is 
there  higher  commercial  honor  than  in  South 
America,  nor  are  longer  terms  granted  elsewhere 
with  more  perfect  confidence  and  success. 

The  economic  union  of  the  republics  of  South 
and  North  America  will  consolidate  the  bonds 
of  political  ideals  that  now  bind  them.  We  in 
democratic  America  have  repudiated  the  Old 
World's  theory  that  above  the  individual  citizen 
exists  an  entity  called  the  State,  before  which 
private  rights  disappear,  and  whose  mission  is 
to  grow  and  expand  regardless  of  any  respect 
for  justice  and  law.  We  in  America  believe 
that  nothing  is  greater  than  the  freedom  and 
welfare  of  the  community  and  each  of  its  in- 
dividual members;  that  the  sum  total  of  their 
happiness  and  welfare  makes  the  greatness  of 
the  Nation.  We  believe  in  justice  and  right 
and,  inspired  by  these  noble  ideals,  will  advance 
the  true  civilization  of  mankind  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  old  heavenly  promise  of  "Peace  on 
earth  and  good  will  toward  men." 


INTERNATIONAL  DEMOCRACY 

A     GUIDING     PRINCIPLE     IN     THE     FOREIGN     RELATIONS    OF    ARGENTINA.       THE 
HUMANITARIANISM   OF    A   GREAT   NATION 


BY 


ROMULO  S.  NAON 


mST  AMBASSADOR  mOM  THK  ARGENTINE  REPUBUC  TO  THE  GNIIED  STATES 

From  am  address  before  the  American  Bar  Association^  October  22,  1914 


ONE  of  the  great  Argentine  constitu- 
tional ideas,  constitutional  because 
it  has  its  existence  in  the  ground- 
work of  our  national  system  as  well 
as  in  the  mind  itself  of  the  Argentine 
people,  is  that  which  springs  from  the  humani- 
tarianism  peculiar  thereto.  It  strengthens  and 
develops  to  the  utmost  the  sentiment  of  our 
national  personality,  and  recognizes  and  re- 
spects as  well  the  principle  of  the  sovereign 
equality  of  other  nations,  practicing,  not  for 
the  sake  of  convenience  which  never  determined 
the  action  of  privileged  organisms  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  moral  necessity  which  dominates 
our  life,  the  principle  of  international  demo- 
cracy which  has  at  every  moment  of  our  history 
inspired  our  foreign  policy. 

This  principle  has  not  been  only  recognized 
by  its^  enunciation  in  the  preamble  of  the  Con- 
stitution, when  it  assures  the  benefits  of  liberty 
to  all  men  of  the  world  who  desire  to  inhabit 
Argentine  soil,  as  well  as  to  ourselves  to  our 
posterity.  It  has  also  inspired  the  Argentine 
policy  respecting  the  foreigner,  whether  mani- 
fested either  in  the  enactment  of  positive  law,  in 
international  relations,  or  in  the  negotiation  of 
treaties  and  conventions.  The  Constitution 
and  the  laws  have  declared  the  principle  that 
foreigners  enjoy  in  the  territory  of  the  nation 
all  the  dvil  rights  of  a  citizen;  it  has  likewise  re- 
cognized the  principle  that  the  navigation  of  the 
inland  waters  of  the  nation  is  open  to  all  flags; 
it  has  prescribed  the  obligation  of  the  federal 
government  to  cement  its  relations  of  peace  and 
commerce  with  foreign  Powers  by  treaties  con- 
forming to  the  principles  of  our  public  law;  and, 
finally,  it  has  thrpwn  o|>en  the  doors  of  all  our 
moral  and  material  activities  to  the  foreigner 
without  further  restrictions  than  those  called 
for  by  the  exigencies  of  our  social  preservation, 
in  establishing  as  an  obligation  of  the  federal 
government  the  promotion  of  European  im- 
migration and  in  forbidding  it  to  adopt  any 
measure  tending  to  restrict,  limit,  or  encumber 
with  any  tax  whatsoever  the  entrance  into 
Argentine  territory  of  foreigners  who  come  with 
the  purpose  of  tilling  the  soil,  improving  indus- 
tries, or  introducing  and  teaching  the  arts  and 
sciences. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  an  evidence  of 
the  faithful  application  of  these  principles  is 


shown  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men 
who  annually  come  from  all  civilized  nations  to 
our  shores  to  establish  their  homes  amon^  us 
and  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
offered  by  our  natural  wealth  and  our  laws  to 
men  of  good  will. 

This  humanitarianism,  which  has  always  been 
an  essential  factor  in  the  development  of  our 
organic  life  and  has  always  determined  our 
legislation  and  our  policy,  has  not  found  ex- 
pression solely  in  the  precepts  of  our  Consti- 
tution or  in  the  provisions  of  our  laws.  It  also 
characterizes  each  period  of  our  diplomatic 
history  in  so  eloquent  and  so  eflficient  a  form  that 
it  constitutes  one  of  the  most  certain  elements  of 
judgment  for  the  study  of  the  tendencies  and 
characteristics  of  the  Argentine  people.  This 
historv  shows  that  the  Argentine  people  is  an 
organically  pacificist  people,  a  people  which  as 
an  element  of  civilization  and  of  progress  has 
the  powerful  intuition  that  only  with  the  prev- 
alence of  peace  and  good  will  among  men,  and 
peace  and  good  will  among  nations,  is  it  possible 
for  their  ideals  and  aims  to  be  maintained. 

Resort  to  arms  has  never  attracted  their 
predilections,  and  if  they  have  more  than  once 
been  compelled  to  accept  it  as  an  inexorable  and 
inevitable  necessity,  they  have  not  done  so 
either  to  seek  a  benefit  or  to  procure  an  ad- 
vantage, because  they  have  never  conceived  any 
benefit  or  advantage  which  could  spring  from 
the  misfortune  or  from  the  prostration  which 
war  entails.  It  is  only  the  unavoidable  exi- 
gencies of  the  national  dignity  or  the  integrity 
of  our  institutions  which  could  compel  it  to 
accept  the  calamities  and  consequences  of  a 
war.  But  war  itself  has  served  to  reaffirm  how 
intense  and  deep  is  our  humanitarianism. 

In  the  year  1865  the  allied  armies  of  Argen- 
tina, Brazil,  and  Uruguay  entered  into  a  war 
against  the  tyrant  Francisco  Solano  Lopez, 
who  then  was  governing  the  Republic  of  Para- 
guay, whose  inhabitants,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, had  been  conscripted.  After  six  vears 
of  warfare,  the  longest  and  most  sanguinary 
ever  waged  on  the  American  continent,  Para- 
guay was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  of  ex- 
haustion and  weakness.  And,  gentlemen,  the 
Argentine  Republic,  which  was  then  in  a  posi- 
tion to  impose  its  will  upon  the  defeated  country 
and  fix  the  boundarv  line  between  the  two  coun- 
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tries,  refused  to  take  advantage  of  her  incon- 
trovertible superiority,  and  even  of  the  much 
vaunted  "rights  of  the  victor,"  and  in  a  spirit 
of  lofty  generosity  acclaimed  to  the  world  the 
phrase  that  has  ever  since  epitomized  her  policy: 
"Victory  gives  no  rights." 

A  few  days  later  a  treaty  of  arbitration  was 
signed  submitting  the  determination  of  the 
boundary  line  to  the  decision  of  an  impartial 
judge,  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  This  declaration  which  might  be 
considered  from  a  point  of  view  with  preten- 
sions to  positivism  as  a  manifestation  of  senti- 
mental and  romantic  weakness,  was  neverthe- 
less, and  embodies  up  to  the  present  time,  a 
thought  of  an  Argentine  policy.  It  seeks  to 
remove  from  all  minds  any  ground  for  misunder- 
standing or  ill  will,  any  pretext  for  suspicion 
tending  to  disturb  the  essential  interest  of  our 
people,  which  consists  in  maintaining  friendly 
relations  with  all  the  nations  of  the  world  upon 
an  immovable  base  of  moral  probity,  absolute 
loyalty,  and  social  cooperation  which  shall  per- 
mit it  to  realize  the  essential  purpose  which 
inspires  its  activities  in  the  international  con- 
cert. 

"Victory  gives  no  rights,"  is  the  highest  ex- 
pression of  our  aspiration  to  make  of  the  Ar- 
gentine name  an  evocation  of  those  sentiments 
and  an  expression  of  all  the  moral  energies 
capable  of  increasing  our  prestige  before  the 
world. 

Another  manifestation  of  our  humanitar- 
ianism  may  be  found  in  the  propaganda  which 
our  country  has  been  conducting*for  internat- 
ional arbitration  as  a  means  of  settling  disputes 
between  nations,  adopting  a  formula  which  is 
at  the  present  time  the  highest  perfection  of 
that  system.  One  of  the  most  illustrious  states- 
men of  my  country  thus  had  occasion  in  1880, 
as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  to  affirm  that 
arbitration  had  always  been  a  noble  and  con- 
stant aim  of  our  people,  and  that  "the  Argentine 
Government  can  show  its  adherence  for  a  long 
time  to  that  principle  which  wisely  considers 
both  the  interests  of  justice  and  the  altruistic 
requirements  of  humanity."  In  fact,  since 
1896,  when  the  Argentine  Republic  concluded 
with  Chile  her  first  arbitration  treaty  for  the 
settlement  of  boundary  questions  pending  at 
that  time  and  such  others  as  might  thereafter 
arise,  our  efforts  to  bind  ourselves  with  all  other 
countries  of  the  world  through  compulsory 
arbitration  have  not  ceased  for  a  single  day. 

As  early  as  1867  our  great  President  Sarmi- 
ento,  the  biographer  of  Lincoln  and  the  intimate 
friend  of  Horace  Mann,  proposed  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  while  Argentine 
minister  in  Washington,  a  general  arbitration 
treaty  so  comprehensive  that  it  altered  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  federal  supreme  courts  of 
both  nations,  in  order  to  advance  the  cause  of 
international  justice.  Sarmiento  was  at  that 
time  an  enthusiastic  champion  of  the  peace  socie- 


ties which  even  then  were  endeavoring  to  secure 
the  establishment  of  permanent  tribunals  for 
the  settlement  of  international  disputes,  in 
1874  the  Argentine  Republic  solemnly  declared 
before  the  whole  world  that  "she  was  deter- 
mined, with  treaties  or  without  treaties,  to  put 
an  end  by  arbitration  to  all  of  her  international 
controversies."  And  later,  until  the  year  1902, 
the  Argentine  Republic  also  submitted  all 
her  other  boundary  questions  to  arbitration, 
celebrating  the  respective  treaties  with  Para- 
guay, Brazil,  and  Chile,  submitting  always  re- 
spectfully to  adverse  decisions,  even  when  they 
implied  lamentable  losses  on  more  than  one 
occasion  to  the  integrity  of  the  national  ter- 
ritory. It  was  this  manifest  respect  for  the 
cause  of  arbitration  which  led  a  distinguished 
publicist  and  diplomat  to  acclaim  the  Argentine 
Republic  as  "the  champion  of  arbitration  on 
the  continent." 

After  hearing  this,  you  will  not  be  surprised 
if  I  affirm  that  my  country  was  the  first  to  strive 
for  the  success  of  a  formula  establishing  com- 
pulsory arbitration  without  limitations,  pro- 
claiming and  defending  it  in  all  the  delibera- 
tions of  international  congresses  and  conferences 
in  which  she  has  participated,  and  finally  in- 
cluding it  in  the  numerous  treaties  of  arbitration 
which  she  has  entered  into  between  iCbQ  and 
the  present  date.  In  all  of  them  the  fofiowing 
clauses  have  been  inserted:  "The  contracting 
parties  agree  to  submit  to  arbitration  all  ques- 
tions of  any  nature  that  may  arise  between 
them,  provided  they  do  not  affect  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  of  either  state,  and  cannot 
be  settled  by  direct  negotiations." 

The  extent  of  this  formula  is  sucn  that  it  is 
limited  only  by  the  sacredness  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  has  been  described  by  an  eminent 
professor  !n  La  Revue  de  Droit  International  as 
"the  characteristic  Argentine  formula."  It 
received  the  applause  of  the  whole  world  at  the 
Second  Hague  Conference;  and  when,  during 
the  sessions  of  that  congress,  the  Argentine  and 
Italian  delegates  signed  the  general  arbitration 
treaty  which  now  binds  the  two  nations,  its 
President,  Count  Nelidow,  and  the  eminent 
Leon  Bourgeois  hailed  it  as  the  most  advanced 
type  of  arbitration  treaty  that  could  be  recom- 
mended as  an  example.  Baron  Marschall  von 
Bieberstein,  the  eminent  German  diplomat  and 
ambassador  of  Germany  to  that  conference,  also 
acclaimed  it  as  the  model  international  arbitra- 
tion treaty,  and  the  universal  applause  and 
acceptance  given  to  the  Argentine  formula  on 
that  occasion  was  later  regarded  by  some  as  the 
extension  toward  Europe  of  the  Argentine 
policy  on  international  arbitration. 

And  I  cherish  the  belief — perhaps  in  my  pride 
as  an  Argentine — that  it  is  the  recognition  of  the 
moral  conscience  of  my  country,  rather  than  her 
enormous  economic  vitality,  that  now  and  al- 
ways has  won  for  her  the  esteem  and  respect  of 
the  civilized  world. 
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WHAT  AND  WHERE  THESE   COUNTRIES    BUY  AND  SELL 

I.  ALL  PRODUCERS  OF  RAW  PRODUCTS  AND  BUYERS  OF  MANUFACTURED  GOODS.  TO 
ESTABLISH  MUTUALLY  HELPFUL  RELATIONS  WE  MUST  GIVE  BANKING  AND  SHIPPING  SERVICE  AND 
AN  OUTLET  FOR  THEIR  COMMODITIES  IF  WE  WISH  THEM  TO  BUY  OUR  MANUFACTURES 
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WHAT  AND  WHERE  THESE  COUNTRIES   BUY  AND  SELL 

II.  A  STUDY  OF  THE  TEXT  WITH  THE  MAPS  WILL  SHOW  THAT  COMMERCIALLY  AS  WELL  AS 
POLITICALLY  THE  REPUBLICS  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA  ARE  ENTIRELY  DIFFERENT.  A  STUDY  OF  THE 
PECULIARITIES  OF   EACH   IS   NECESSARY  TO   ESTABLISH   PROPER   RELATIONS  WITH   THEM 


WHAT  WE  ARE  TRYING  TO  DO 

NCOURAGE    TRADE     BETWEEN    SOUTH    AMERICA    AND    THE     UNITED    STATES 


BY 


CHARLES  SUMNER  HAMLIN 

(GOVERN<»  or  THE  lEOERAL  RXSKRVE  BOARD) 


THE  year  ending  June  30,  191 4,  the 
»ple  of  Mexico,  Central  America,  Cuba, 
id  the  West  Indies,  and  all  the  South 
merican  nations  combined,  comprising  a 
»tal  of  8 1 ) million  people,  bought  less  goods 
he  United  States  than  7  millions  of  people 
ig  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  In  other 
81 1  million  people  bought  $301,000,000 
of  our  goods,  while  7  million  people  bought 
00,000  worth.  And  if,  in  considenng 
riking  statement,  we  were  to  put  in  a 
te  group  the  people  of  Mexico,  Cuba,  and 
West  Indian  islands,  we  would  find  the 
ity  even  greater;  in  other  words,  the  ex- 
f  South  American  purchases  from  us  is 
ingly  small  compared  to  the  population. 
;  other  hand,  our  purchases  of  raw  material 
iouth  Amenca  are  very  considerable,  and 
lance  of  trade  against  us  is,  as  a  matter  of 
paid  by  a  three-cornered  transaction 
^  Europe. 

se  mere  statements  of  facts  should  give 
citizen  of  the  United  States  ample  evi- 
of  the  importance  of  developing  our  South 
can  trade,  first,  in  order  to  sell  to  South 
can  countries  in  proportion  to  what  we 
md,  second,  to  increase  our  trade  as  we 
y  taking  advantage  of  the  facilities  which 
anama  Canal  places  within  our  reach. 
ibia,  Ecuador,  Bolivia,  Peru,  and  Chile 
ormerly  reached  only  by  a  long  and  dan- 
sea  voyage  around  Cape  Horn  and  were 
ly  farther  from  Boston,  New  York,  and 
lelphia  than  they  were  from  Liverpool, 
urg,  or  Bremen.  Bv  reason  of  the  open- 
the  Panama  Canal,  however,  these  na- 
3n  the  west  coast  of  South  America  are 
hi  ver>'  much  nearer  to  us,  and  we  should 
dvantageofit. 

chief  advantages  which  European  nations 
had  in  their  trade  with  South  America 
low  may.be  stated  briefly  as  being: 
1:  The  fact  that  business  undertakings 
:he  South  American  capitals  are  largely  m 
lids  of  Europeans. 

Mid:  That  the  European  nations  have 
banking  facilities.  Tnere  is  scarcely  an 
tant  city  in  the  ten  South  American 
ics  that  does  not  have  a  British  Bank, 
are  German  banks  in  twenty-five  South 
can  cities,  chiefly  in  Argentina,  Brazil, 
and  Peru;  there  are  also  many  branches 
rench  bank,  as  well  as  an  Italian  and  a 
Dank. 


Third:  That  the  merchant  marine  of  the 
world  in  the  foreign  carrying  trade  is  largely 
European. 

These  advantages  will  not  be  easily  or  quickly 
overcome,  but  with  the  immense  opportunity 
for  progress  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  con- 
siderable progress  can  and  should  be  made. 

More  and  more,  American  capital  is  seeking 
investment  in  South  America  and  already  plays 
an  imj)ortant  part  in  the  mining  industry,  in 
the  development  of  rubber  plantations,  in  the 
meat  packing  industry,  in  coffee  plantations, 
tropical  fruits,  and  in  the  railroad  industry. 
If  the  European  nations  are  less  able  in  the 
near  future  to  finance  new  undertakings,  it 
will  not  only  be  possible,  but  natural,  and 
even  necessary  that  our  capital  should  flow 
there. 

In  the  matter  of  banking  facilities,  the  new 
Federal  Reserve  Act  authorizes  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  to  approve  the  creation  of  branch 
banks  in  foreign  countries  by  national  banks 
having  more  than  one  million  dollars  capital. 
Already  the  establishment  of  such  foreign 
branches  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Buenos  Aires 
has  been  approved.  The  Act  goes  further  and 
provides  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  shall 
be  authorized  to  appoint  correspondents  and 
establish  agencies  in  foreign  countries,  with  right 
to  deal  in  gold,  foreign  exchange,  etc.  This  is  an 
important  phase  of  the  new  Act  and  undoubt- 
edly the  new  development  will  go  along  pari 
passu  with  the  development  of  our  trade  with 
these  countries. 

Last,  but  not  least,  the  development  of  our 
merchant  marine  is  certainly  an  important  if  not 
an  essential  matter  in  the  development  of  trade 
with  these  South  American  countries.  The 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  development  are, 
however,  ^reat:  first,  because  under  our  laws 
the  conditions  of  labor,  hours  of  service,  and 
wage  scale  of  officers  and  crews  of  American 
ships  are  on  a  much  higher  basis  than  under 
foreign  laws  or  regulations;  second,  because 
under  our  navigation  laws  no  vessel  can  fly  the 
American  flag  (save  under  narrow  exceptions) 
unless  the  vessel  has  been  built  in  this  country, 
which  in  itself  means  a  higher  first  cost. 

We  have,  to  be  sure,  a  large  merchant  marine 
employed  exclusively  in  the  coastwise  carrying 
trade  to  which  our  laws  give  American  vessels 
the  monopoly,  but  that  does  not  meet  the  neces- 
sities of  the  South  American  situation.  How  to 
overcome  these  disadvantages  and  enable  the 
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American  ship  owner  to  compete  in  the  carrying 
trade  of  the  world  is  one  of  the  great  questions 
before  the  country. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  of  the 
three  chief  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  in  de- 
veloping our  trade  with  South  America,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  can  assist  materially 


in  only  one.  However,  the  important  fact  is 
that  public  opinion  is  being  concentrated  upon 
the  subject,  and  as  the  first  step  in  any  great 
undertaking  is  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
problem,  very  material  progress  may  be  hoped 
for  by  reason  of  our  better  appreciation  of  the 
difficulties  which  must  be  overcome. 


SAFE  BONDS  AND  A  HIGH  RETURN 


A  PROFESSIONAL  man  recently  wrote 
to  this  magazine  for  advice  about  in- 
vesting several  thousand  dollars. 
"  1  want  to  invest  this  money  on  the 
principle  of '  safety  first.'  When  1  took 
the  matter  up  with  my  bankers  a  short  time  ago, 
I  had  been  reading  and  hearing  that  this  was  a 
favorable  time  to  invest,  and  1  had  become  con- 
vinced that  my  surplus  could  be  employed  with 
perfect  safety  on  terms  that  would  give  me  a 
far  higher  rate  of  income  than  in  normal  times. 
To  my  surprise,  however,  I  find  that  the  prices 
at  which  bonds  are  being  offered  now  do  not 
differ  materially  from  the  prices  that  prevailed 
before  the  war  broke  out.  I  am  tempted, 
therefore,  to  put  the  money  temporarily  into 
high  grade  stocks.  Or,  do  you  think  it  would 
be  better  to  leave  it  undisturbed  for  a  while, 
on  the  theory  that  stocks,  especially  the  rail- 
road issues,  are  too  risky,  and  that  the  real 
readjustment  of  the  prices  of  bonds  still  re- 
mains to  be  accomplished?" 

It  appeared  that  a  banking  house  in  New 
York  had  recommended  to  the  writer  of  this 
letter  six  public  utility  bonds,  all  save  one  of 
the  unlisted  variety,  averaging  as  a  group  in 
underlying  merit  up  to  an  unmistakably  con- 
servative investment  standard;  one  debenture 
bond  of  a  Western  railroad  of  traditionally 
good  credit;  and  two  unlisted  industrials  of  at 
least  fair  average  quality. 

He  did  not  indicate  specifically  the  terms 
on  which  the  various  issues  had  been  offered 
to  him,  and  for  that  reason  it  was  impossible 
to  discuss  in  detail  his  complaint  that  he  had 
not  found  current  prices  differing  "materially" 
from  ante-bellum  prices.  It  was  possible, 
however,  by  following  certain  rules  under  which 
the  investment  bankers  were  conducting  what 
limited  business  they  could  muster,  to  approxi- 
mate the  current  quotations  with  sufficient  ac- 
curacy to  get  a  fairly  clear  idea  of  this  investor's 
conception  of  a  "material  difference." 

But  before  dwelling  on  the  fallacy  of  that 
conception,  it  may  be  well  to  explain  briefly 
the  process  of  price  approximation  as  a  matter 
of  general  information  for  investors  who  have 
been  perplexed  over  the  long  continued  absence 
of  current  records  of  security  values. 

First,  as  to  standard  listed  stocks.  At  the 
time  of  writing  this  article,  the  New  York 


Stock  Exchange  still  remains  closed.  In- 
vestors who  desire  to  buy  standard  stocks,  or 
who,  for  reasons  of  necessity,  seek  to  sell,  must, 
if  they  deal  with  responsible  brokerage  houses, 
make  their  transactions  for  cash  and  be  gov- 
erned as  to  minimum  prices  by  the  quotations 
which  prevailed  at  the  time  of  the  suspension 
of  business  on  the  Exchange  on  July  30th,  last. 

During  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  unprece- 
dented derangement  of  the  money  and  security 
markets  here,  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  im- 
pose substantially  the  same  conditions  on  all 
transactions  in  bonds,  both  the  listed  and  un- 
listed varieties,  and  in  unlisted  stocks.  In 
fact,  the  investment  business  came  for  a  time 
almost  to  a  complete  standstill.  But  toward 
the  end  of  September,  so  much  favorable 
progress  had  been  made  by  the  emergency 
machinery,  promptly  and  vigorously  set  in 
motion  through  the  splendid  cooperation  of 
business  men,  bankers,  and  Government  offi- 
cials, that  it  was  found  possible  to  modify 
those  conditions  so  far  as  bonds  and  unlisted 
stocks  were  concerned. 

Since  that  time,  the  bankers  have  made 
available  to  investors  a  selection  of  bonds 
from  one  to  five  points  on  the  average  below 
the  quotations  of  July  30th. 

Let  us  see  what  this  would  have  meant  to  the 
professional  man.  The  purchase  of  the  bonds 
named  in  his  list  at  the  prices  last  recorded  on 
July  30th  would  have  involved  a  total  capital 
outlay  of  approximately  |8,6i6,  and  the  net 
income  on  the  investment  would  have  aver- 
aged about  5.30  per  cent.  Had  he  been  granted 
in  the  case  of  each  issue  in  the  list  the  maxi- 
mum concession  of  five  points,  the  actual  money 
saving  on  the  investment  would  have  amounted 
to  $4^0,  and  the  average  net  yield  would  have 
been  increased  by  nearly  one  half  per  cent. 

The  mistake  he  made  in  his  conclusions  was 
that  he  had  failed  to  see  these  terms  in  their 
right  relationship.  To  illustrate:  A  study  of 
the  prices  of  twent>[  of  the  most  representative 
high  class  railroad,  industrial,  and  public  utility 
bonds  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
reveals  the  significant  fact  that  in  the  cases  of 
no  less  than  ten  an  average  price  concession 
of  but  three  pdnts  would  carry  them  bekm' 
their  lowest  prices  recorded  during  the  1907 
panic,  which,  as  every  experience   investor 
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knows,  was  a  time  of  almost  unparalleled  oppor- 
tunity to  buy  the  best  bonds  at  prices  far  below 
their  real  value.  A  study  of  the  whole  market 
for  listed  bonds  would  show  nearly  the  same 
proportion  of  extraordinary  values. 

The  reason  for  this  situation  is  that  the  New 
York  market,  being  the  last  primary  market 
in  the  world  to  shut  up  shop,  had  for  many  days 
previous  to  suspension  been  called  upon  to 
absorb  vast  amounts  of  American  securities 
for  foreign  account.  The  overwhelming  sig- 
nificance of  the  cause  for  the  tumbling  of  prices 
of  bonds  of  all  classes  which  then  occurred 
apparently  blinded  investors  to  a  just  appre- 
ciation of  the  magnitude  of  the  results. 

With  unlisted  bonds  the  situation  differs 
somewhat,  especially  with  those  which  have  no 
status  in  the  international  markets.  Yet 
the  connection  between  the  values  of  bonds 
of  world-wide  distribution  and  those  whose 
markets  are  for  the  most  part  over  the  coun- 
ters of  the  investment  bankers  is  not  so 
remote  as  it  is  frequently  represented.  In 
the  long  run,  a  general  uniformity  between 
market  prices  and  mtrinsic  values  will  be  found 
to  prevail  among  all  classes  of  fixed  interest- 
bearing  securities.    Nor  can  it  be  said  that 


the  intrinsic  values  of  American  securities 
have  been  seriously  shaken  by  the  war.  There 
have  been  no  signs  of  panic  here.  Rather  is  it 
possible  to  describe  the  recent  times  as  a  period 
of  quiet  mixed  with  confidence. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  among  the  most 
careful  students  of  finance,  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  is  that  the  values  of  sound  invest- 
ments in  this  market  are  even  now  being 
"expressed  in  net  figures."  Economists  have 
lately  had  a  great  deal  to  say  about  the  war's 
destruction  of  capital  and  the  inevitable  effect 
of  that  in  raising  interest  rates  the  world  over. 
They  are  entitled  to  a  most  respectful  hearing. 
But  it  is  timely  to  warn  the  average  investor 
against  allowing  their  theories  to  lead  him  to 
expect  too  much  advantage. 

Leading  bankers  have  called  attention  to  the 
yields  of  5  to  6J  per  cent,  obtainable  now  on 
bonds  that  would  ordinarily  sell  at  prices  to 
net  but  4  to  5 J  per  cent.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
not  far  over  the  boundary  of  the  present  max- 
imum lies  the  realm  of  what  must  be  considered, 
in  the  light  of  changed  conditions,  abnormal 
rates.  And  it  is  as  true  to-day  as  it  ever  was 
that  abnormal  interest  rates  cannot  be  found 
combined  with  safety. 
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A  S  A  result  of  the  European  war,  the  Amer- 
/%       ican  nation  is  experiencing  one  of  its 
AA     periodical  searchm^  of  heart  on  the 
A      1L  .  subject  of  an  Amencan  merchant  mar- 
ine.    If  we  are  to  have  our  share  in  the 
world's  commerce — so  runs  the  familiar  argu- 
ment— we  must  own  our  fair  portion  of  the 
worid's  merchant  ships.    We  are  one  of  the 
three  sreat  trading  nations;  yet  other  countries, 
far  below  us  in  foreign  business — France,  Nor- 
way, HoHand,  Belgium — have  a  larger  overseas 
fleet.    What  can  we  do  about  it? 

A  year  ago  the  House  of  Representatives  held 
one  of  its  periodical  investigations  on  this  long 
familiar  subject.  An  especially  exasperated 
witness  was  Mr.  R.  P.  Schwerin,  manager  of 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company.  The 
fact  that  Mr.  Schwerin  has  spent  a  considerable 
pan  of  the  last  twenty  years  explaining  to  com- 
mittees of  Gongr»s  why  the  United  States  has 
no  merchant  marine  may  possibly  account  for 


the  emphasis  of  his  remarks.  "If  you  had 
struggled  as  I  have,"  he  said,  "taken  a  line 
that  was  a  quarter  of  a  million  in  debt,  and 
practically  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  doubled 
that  line  by  slow,  hard  process,  until  you  had 
got  into  Korea  and  Siberia,  which  you  were 
told  would  be  your  graveyard;  and  then  you  got 
into  Mongolia  and  Manchuria  and  were  told 
that  that  would  settle  it;  and  then,  against  all 
the  better  judgments  of  your  associates  and 
friends,  you  had  raised  912,000,000  to  build 
j7,ooo-ton  ships  to  put  in  the  trade  from  New 
York  to  the  Philippine  Islands  and  a  million 
and  a  half  to  change  these  four  ships  to  the 
latest  modern  types,  and  you  were  defeated 
by  Congress — prohibited  b>'  Congress  from 
building  those  ships — 1  think  you  would  be  a 
little  discouraged.  I  want  to  say  that  I  am 
done  with  the  American  flag  forever.  I  would 
not  raise  my  hand  to  raise  a  dollar  for  the  Amer- 
ican flag.     I  have  no  interest  in  the  shipping 
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business.  I  am  about  to  retire.  1  have  given 
twenty  years  of  my  life,  morning,  noon,  and 
night — slept  and  breathed  with  it — to  see  that 
flag  on  the  ocean,  and  I  am  just  as  certain  as 
I  sit  here  that  if  those  four  ships  had  been 
built  I  would  have  had  four  more  for  the  coast 
of  South  America,  and  four  mo  \.  equal  to  the 
Imperaior,  all  under  the  Amer  :jn  flag.  There 
is  a  tremendous  lot  of  windy  enthusiasm  about 
the  American  flag  on  the  ocean,  but  there  is 
not  one  single,  solid,  practical  spark  to  merit 
that  conflagration." 

One  member  of  the  investigating  committee 
which  Mr.  Schwerin  was  addressing  was  William 
B.  Wilson,  now  Secretary  of  Labor  in  President 
Wilson's  Cabinet.  A  bill  recently  sponsored 
by  Mr.  Wilson  in  the  House  immediately  pre- 
cipitated this  outburst.  This  is  the  well- 
known  seaman's  bill  persistently  advocated 
for  manv  years  by  Andrew  Furuseth.  Should 
it  once  become  a  law,  declared  Mr.  Schwerin, 
such  remnants  of  American  shipping  as  still 
roved  the  ocean  highway  would  iinmediately 
disappear.  One  provision,  and  this  was  the 
one  that  especially  aroused  his  anger,  practi- 
cally required  that  all  seamen  on  American  ships 
understand  the  English  language.  American 
vessels  in  the  Pacific  employ  Chinese  crews; 
they  are  capable  and  hidustrious  seamen,  and 
inexpensive.  All  Mr.  Schwerin's  competitors 
on  the  Pacific  use  these  same  Chinese  crews 
and  pay  Asiatic  wa^cs.  In  addition  all  receive 
governmental  subsidies.  For  ten  years,  Mr. 
Schwerin's  Pacific  Mail  has  hardly  made  its 
operating  expenses,  and,  of  course,  has  paid 
no  dividends.  The  Wilson  bill,  which  had 
already  passed  the  House,  and  which  would 
have  excluded  Asiatic  labor  from  American 
ships,  was  purely  a  trades  union  measure.  Its 
author,  Andrew  Furuseth,  was  quoted  by  Mr. 
Schwerin  as  having  made  this  remark:  "Mr. 
Schwerin,  I  do  not  care  if  there  is  not  an  Ameri- 
can ship  on  the  Pacific  Ocean;  I  shall  do  every- 
thing I  can  to  stop  every  American  ship,  if  it  has 
to  be  sailed  with  Chinese  crews."  Its  passage, 
said  the  witness,  would  accomplish  that  very  end. 
"  If  the  Wilson  bill  becomes  a  law  that  ends  the 
flag  absolutely,  because  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  European  sailor,  a  European  waiter,  or  a 
European  cook  to  man  a  line  out  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  shift  to  European  crews,  if  you 
could  get  them,  means  a  difference  on  those 
seven  ships  of  $600,000  a  year.  The  United 
States  Government  is  not  using  white  crews. 
They  could  not  operate  on  the  Pacific  with 
white  crews.     They  are  using  Filipinos." 

THE    RESPONSIBILITY   OF   CONGRESS 

To  any  one  familiar  with  the  history  of 
American  shipping,  there  are  humorous  aspects 
to  this  congressional  curiosity,  expressed  in 
frequent  investigations,  as  to  wh^  we  have 
none.  Congress  need  not  necessarily  go  out- 
side of  Washington  for  testimony  on  this  score. 
It  should  begin  its  investigations  at  home.  It 
might  profitably  study  its  own  historic  attitude 


toward  American  shipping.  The  legislation 
of  no  country  contains  anything  more  remark- 
able than  the  American  navigation  laws.  Since 
its  first  session  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
years  ago  Congress  has  been  constantly  tinker- 
ing with  this  theme.  Only  the  specialist  in  the 
subject  can  possibly  follow  its  gyrations.  Few 
men  can  say  off  hand  just  what  our  navigation 
laws  are;  Congress  is  constantly  repealing  and 
adding  to  them;  dozens  of  new  measures  find 
themselves  upon  the  calender  every  session. 
Just  take,  as  a  sample,  the  navigation  laws  as 
they  existed  in  1880 — the  year  that  witnessed 
the  utter  collapse  of  the  old  fashioned  American 
shipping.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  ways  in  which 
Congress  had  struggled,  in  the  preceding  hun- 
dred years,  to  strengthen  the  American  mer- 
chant marine:  No  American  citizen  could  im- 
port a  foreign  vessel.  A  naturalized  American 
who  owned  an  American  vessel  could  not  spend 
more  than  a  year  outside  the  United  States;  if 
he  committed  this  crime,  his  ship  automatically 
lost  its  American  registry.  A  native  true  blue 
American  who  spent  a  specified  time  abroad 
also,  by  virtue  of  that  act,  deprived  his  Ameri- 
can ship  of  its  American  flag.  No  forei^er 
could  own  even  a  small  share  in  an  American 
ship.  No  foreigner  could  command  one.  An 
American  vessel,  once  sold  to  a  foreigner,  could 
never  regain  its  American  registry.  Suppose 
that  an  American  vessel  went  into  a  foreign 
port  for  repairs;  she  could  enter  an  American 
port  again  only  after  paying  to  the  United 
States  Government  one  half  the  cost  of  the 
foreign  work  done  on  her.  Suppose  that  a 
wrecked  foreign  ship  were  bought  and  made 
seaworthy  by  an  American;  unless  the  repairs 
represented  three  quarters  the  value  of  the 
renovated  vessel  she  could  not  sail  under  the 
American  flag.  Three  quarters,  that  is,  must 
be  undiluted  American;  the  one  quarter  foreign 
was  graciously  pardoned. 

It  needs  no  soothsayer  to  prophecy  what 
effects  laws  like  these,  and  innumerable  others, 
would  have  upon  ships  under  the  American  flag. 
Plenty  of  American  captains,  who  have  sailed 
under  them,  bear  abundant  testimony.  Es- 
pecially valuable  in  this  connection  is  Captain 
Robert  Dollar,  of  the  Dollar  Line,  out  of  San 
Francisco;  Captain  Dollar  has  ships  sailing 
under  both  the  American  and  the  English  flags 
and  so  can  make  practical  comparisons.  He  has 
figured  the  thing  down  to  a  mathematical 
nicety.  Captain  Dollar  has  taken  a  single 
ship  in  his  fleet,  and  figured  out  precisely  what 
it  costs  to  carry  the  American  instead  of  a 
foreign  flag.  American  laws  insist  that  he  shall 
keep  a  third  licensed  assistant  engineer  at  $80 
a  month — an  expense  foreign  owners  can  es- 
cape. He  has  to  have  three  men  regularly 
employed  as  oilers  at  $50  per  month  each— 
whereas  on  foreign  ships  storekeepers,  donkey- 
men  ,  and  other  employees  do  the  oiling.  On  his 
American  ship  three  water  tenders  sit  in  the 
fireroom  and  do  nothing  but  draw  wages  which 
they  do  not  earn;  on  foreign  ships  water  tenders 
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arc  unknown.  Unlike  English  or  German 
masters  Captain  Dollar  has  to  employ  four 
quartermasters  at  $55  a  month  each.  These 
annual  charges  for  functionaries  unknown  to  a 
foreign  steamship  represent  an  extra  outlay 
of  S8.736.  But  there  are  other  additional 
expenses.  American  systems  of  measurement 
differ  from  English  and  German,  greatly  to 
the  disadvantage  of  Amencans.  A  ship  which, 
under  the  Bntish  system,  registers  2,797  tons, 
rei;isters  3,679  according  to  American  rules. 
This  means  a  proportionate  increase  in  the 
charges  for  pilotage,  wharfage,  dockage,  and 
dr\'  docking.  On  an  average  Captain  Dollar 
figures  that  this  adds  $5,500  a  year  to  an  Amer- 
ican ship,  above  the  similar  charges  on  the 
same  sized  foreign  vessel.  American  systems 
of  inspection  also  cost  American  owners  more 
than  foreign  systems.  As  a  result  of  these 
several  charges,  American  registry,  on  the  ves- 
sel in  question,  costs  an  additional  $17,236. 
Merely  changing  the  flag  to  English  or  German 
means  saving  identically  that  amount  every 
year.  This  is  5  per  cent,  on  $344,720 — more 
than  the  cost  of  a  good  export  cargo  vessel. 
A  saving  of  this  amount  not  only  means  divi- 
dends; it  means  protection  from  absolute  bank- 
ruptcy. In  view  of  these  figures  it  is  hardly 
surprising  that  our  largest  American  ship- 
owners, such  as  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
and  the  United  Fruit  Company,  transfer  their 
ships  to  foreign  flags.  And  Congress,  judging 
from  the  progress  of  the  Furusetn  labor  union 
bill  last  winter,  far  from  mitigating  this  situa- 
tion, is  preparing  to  add  other  burdens. 

HOW    RAILROADS    SUCCEEDED    STEAMSHIPS 

Ordinarily  considerations  like  these  should 
sufficiently  explain  the  absence  of  the  American 
flag  on  the  sea;  there  are  others,  however,  that 
strike  the  problem  even  deeper.  Historians 
of  American  shipping  have  their  own  theories 
to  explain  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  merchant 
marine.  The  subsidy  advocate  gives  a  some- 
what tortuous  narrative  of  the  extension  and 
withdrawal  of  government  protection.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  free  trader,  the  matter  is  purely 
one  of  free  ships  and  free  shipbuilding  mater- 
ials. In  the  days  of  woud,  nearly  all  a^ee, 
American  shipping  stood  supreme;  the  iron 
steamship,  however,  destroyed  our  supremacy 
mainly  because  the  Amencan  iron  mdustry 
was  not  devek>ped.  Most  students  agree  that 
the  decline  set  in  a  few  years  before  the  Civil 
War.  and  reached  almost  complete  extinction 
at  its  close.  These  several  explanations  un- 
questionably have  their  force.  Above  every- 
thing else,  however,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
United  States,  after  the  Civil  War,  was  a  very 
different  economic  phenomenon  from  what  it 
mas  before.  National  energy  found  new  out- 
lets. We  ceased  to  be  largely  a  sea  board  and, 
therefore,  a  sea  faring  nation,  and  began  to 
stretch  our  energies  over  a  continent.  Not 
ships,  but  railroads,  became  our  chiefest  con- 
st ructioiul  work.    Our  money,  our  national 


genius  and  enterprise,  all  flowed  in  this  direc- 
tion. Activities  of  this  kind  paid  better  re- 
turns on  capital  than  shipbuilding  and  ship- 
owning.  England  and  Germany,  which  had 
no  interior  continent  to  build  up,  and  which 
needed  new  fields  of  expansion,  naturally 
turned  their  attention  to  the  sea.  The  use  of 
iron  and  steel  produced  another  change  in  the 
business  of  water  transportation:  they  mater- 
ially reduced  the  earnings  of  capital  invested 
in  it.  Our  forefathers  made  large  dividends 
on  their  clipper  ships;  they  could  not  earn 
anywhere  near  the  same  amounts  on  steam  navi- 
gation. They  would  reap  far  greater  rewards 
by  putting  their  money  into  the  upbuilding 
of  the' country.  An  important  shipping  event 
of  the  late  'sixties  emphasized  this  point.  Before 
the  Civil  War  America's  largest  ship  owner 
was  Commodore  Vanderbilt;  his  vessels  sailed 
not  only  on  rivers  and  coasts  but  did  a  consid- 
erable ocean  trade.  At  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War  Vanderbilt,  then  past  his  seventieth  year, 
sold  all  his  ships  and  invested  his  money  in 
railroads.  In  1866,  his  fortune  was  estimated 
at  about  $10,000,000;  he  died  ten  years  after- 
ward worth  $100,000,000.  His  experience 
amply  testifies  that  there  were  greater  profits 
in  railroads  than  in  steamships.  An  early 
American  experiment  with  a  line  to  Europe  il- 
lustrated this  same  changed  situation.  Present 
advocates  of  American  shipping  turn  fondly 
to  memories  of  the  great  Collins  line,  which, 
from  1850  to  1858,  proudly  carried  the  Ameri- 
can flag  from  New  York  to  European  ports. 
The  Collins  boats  were  the  swiftest  and  most 
luxurious  steamships  on  the  seas.  They  even 
had  electric  bells  and  mirrors  in  everystateroom. 
The  English  Cunard  boats,  their  chief  com- 
petitors, were  slow-going  ships  in  comparison. 
The  Collins  line  had  a  very  large  subsidy  from 
the  American  Government — much  larger  than 
that  given  by  England  to  the  Cunard  boats. 
It  had  the  cream  of  the  passenger  traffic  both 
ways;  yet  it  never  paid  a  cent  in  dividends  and 
went  bankrupt  in  1858.  It  had  cost  the  Amer- 
ican Government  $14,500,000  in  subsidies  to 
prop  up  this  ma^ificent  enterprise,  and,  the 
moment  the  subsidy  was  withdrawn,  its  ships 
were  sold  at  public  auction. 

SMALL    EARNINGS   OF  TRAMP   VESSELS 

Outside  of  a  few  of  the  great  regular  lines,  the 
business  of  water  transportation,  during  the 
last  ten  years,  has  not  been  especially  profitable. 
When  Americans  think  of  a  merchant  marine 
visions  of  American  Maurdanias  and  VaUr' 
lands  rise  in  their  imagination;  these  boats, 
however,  carry  an  infinitely  small  part  of  the 
world's  commerce.  The  tramp  steamer  is  the 
important  element.  It  must  be  the  basis  of  the 
commercial  supremacy  of  any  nation.  There 
are  about  25,000  ships  now  engaged  in  the 
world's  carrying  trade;  of  these  only  about 
1,500  are  employed  by  regular  lines.  The 
tramp,  nosing  its  way  into  all  the  ports  of  the 
world,  taking  a  cargo  wherever  it  finds  one.  and 
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charging  for  transportation  as  much  or  as  little 
as  the  traffic  will  bear,  cajries  practically  75 
per  cent,  of  the  world's  cargoes.  And  the 
tramp  business  is  hardly  profitable  enough  to 
tempt  American  investment.  Fair  Play,  a 
leading  English  shipping  journal,  recently 
made  a  calculation  of  the  earnings  of  cargo 
boats  in  the  last  ten  years.  They  averaged  3.75 
per  cent,  a  year.  The  one  encouraging  fact, 
so  far  as  the  enlistment  of  American  capital 
is  concerned,  is  that  the  dividends  increased 
up  to  nearly  7  per  cent,  in  1912.  If  this 
represents  a  permanent  improvement,  tramp 
earnings  are  clearly  reaching  a  point  where 
American  capital  might  find  profitable  employ- 
ment. The  fact  that  these  earnings  have  been 
so  small  in  the  past,  however,  in  itself  explains 
— and  there  are  plenty  of  other  reasons — why 
American  enterprise  has  not  engaged  in  this 
business. 

A  more  detailed  postmortem  will  furnish 
other  causes  for  the  collapse  of  American  ship- 
ping. The  average  American,  however,  is 
more  interested  in  the  future  than  the  past. 
What  is  the  present  situation?  Is  an  American 
merchant  marine  essential  to  American  commer- 
cial success?  Is  our  present  interest,  as  Mr. 
Schwerin  says,  merely  "windy  enthusiasm," 
or  does  it  have  a  solid  basis? 

Clearly,  if  we  go  into  shipping,  we  shall  at- 
tempt, first  of  all,  to  buila  up  large,  regular 
lines.  A  sufficient  reason  is  that  these  big 
lines  are  the  money  makers.  It  is  not  im(>os- 
sible  that  we  may  succeed  in  rivalling  the 
Hamburg-American  and  Cunard  companies; 
it  is  just  as  well,  however,  that  we  clearly  under- 
stand in  advance  the  difficulties  that  beset  us. 

ENGLISH  AND  GERMAN  ALLIANCES  ON  THE  SEA 

The  present  European  war  involves  many 
tragedies;  not  the  least  important  is  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  amicable  relations  that  have 
existed  for  several  years  between  the  English 
and  the  German  steamship  lines.  We  have 
heard  much  of  English  and  Teutonic  rivalry 
on  the  sea;  this  bitter  feud,  indeed,  according 
to  many  respectable  publicists,  has  really  caused 
the  present  war.  We  have  imagined  German 
and  English  commercial  vessels  fighting  each 
other  fiercely  at  every  port ;  we  have  supposed 
that  over  every  pound  of  freight,  every  steerage 
passenger,  the  British  and  German  companies 
fairlv  tore  each  other  limb  from  limb.  In 
rcaluy,  the  situation  appears  to  have  been  quite 
different.  If  you  go  back  a  few  years,  we  shall 
find  the  commercial  battles  sufficiently  bloody; 
for  the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  however,  the 
most  amicable  relations  have  prevailed.  The 
big  German  and  English  lines  lon^  ago  decided 
that  rate  wars  were  not  only  illogical,  but 
expensive;  and  they  drew  up  various  treaties 
of  peace.  Why  should  they  fight  each  other 
when,  by  joining  forces,  they  could  divide  the 
kingdom?  Not  only  the  German  and  English 
lines,  but  all  nationalities,  French,  Italian, 
Norwegian — all  countnes  that  have  transpor- 


tation systems  powerful  enough  to  be  worth 
consideration — have  joined  in  this  general 
carving  up  process.  Ocean  transportation,  in 
the  last  thirty  years,  has  had  just  about  the 
same  history  as  the  railroads.  There  has  been 
the  era  of  cut-throat  competition,  followed  by 
the  period  of  combination.  The  period  of 
harmony  has  now  been  reached.  Agreements 
of  all  kinds  and  for  all  purposes  now  bind  the 
steamship  companies  into  a  hu^e  combination 
or  series  of  combinations.  Their  purpose  is  to 
stifie  competition,  to  prevent  the  entrance  into 
the  field  of  new  companies,  and  to  keep  up 
rates.  These  agreements  fix  prices,  by  estab- 
lishing minimum  rates,  divide  territory,  con- 
trol sailings,  allot  business  to  the  several  lines, 
fight  competitors,  pool  eaminj^s,  and  grant 
rebates.  The  combinations  act  in  secret;  many 
of  the  largest  lines  absolutely  refused  to  give 
copies  of  their  agreements  to  a  recent  investi- 
gating committee  of  Congress.  Some  of  these 
arrangements  are  hard  and  fast,  in  writing,  the 
parties  to  them  putting  up  bonds  that  are  to 
be  forfeited  in  case  they  are  broken;  some  are 
merely  verbal — real  "gentlemen's  agreements" 
in  the  sense  that  the^  are  strictly  kept;  others 
are  mere  understandings.  Still  others  consti- 
tute the  practice  of  what  some  one  described 
as  "following  the  leader";  that  is,  following 
the  rates  adopted  by  the  most  powerful  com- 
pany in  a  particular. trade.  Under  whatever 
form  they  are  clothed,  however,  they  establish 
a  "shipping  trust"  in  the  sense  that  they 
represent  iron-bound  combinations  formed  for 
the  pur(>ose  of  keeping  the  ocean  trade  of  the 
world  in  the  hands  that  now  control  it.  Any 
Americans  ambitious  of  establishing  American 
lines  must  first  break  through  these  entrench- 
ments. The  task,  though  not  impossible,  will 
not  be  easy.  It  will  demand  great  ability  and 
great  resources. 

THE    "fighting    SHIPS "   OF   TRADE 

Technically,  these  combinations  are  known 
as  "conferences."  Congress  recently  un- 
earthed 88  such  "conferences"  controlling  the 
commerce  of  American  ports  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  There  is  a  "North  Atlantic  Confer- 
ence," a  "Mediterranean  Conference; "  a  "Con- 
tinental Conference"  and  numerous  others. 
These  Conferences  are  regular  organizations, 
having  secretaries,  usually  located  in  some 
European  city,  with  branch  offices  in  New  York. 
They  divide  the  territory,  each  line  being  strictly 
pledged,  formally  or  informally,  not  to  encroach 
on  that  of  the  others.  The  Hamburg-American 
line,  for  example,  alone  has  the  access  to  Ham- 
burg, Cuxhaven,  and  the  ports  of  the  Elbe. 
The  North  German  Lloyd  controls  Bremen, 
and  the  ports  of  the  Weser.  The  Red  Star  line 
has  exclusive  access  to  Antwerp  and  the  ports 
of  the  Scheldt.  The  Rotterdam  line  controls 
the  coast  of  Holland — and  so  on.  The  Confer- 
ence fixes  rates,  allots  freight*  and  controb 
sailing.  They  have  a  regular  system  for  crush- 
ing   interk>pers.    Six    leading    German    lines 
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a  remarkable  subsidiary  corporation 
1  as  the  "Syndikats  Rhederei."  This 
As  four  comparatively  small  and  inex- 
'e  steamers.  Its  ships  are  used  to  crush 
lew  competing  line.  In  times  of  peace 
engage  in  the  regular  trade  on  charter; 
•n  as  a  rival  to  the  German  lines  appears, 
er.  they  start  at  once  in  opposition, 
sail  from  the  same  (>orts  on  about  the 
schedules  and  cut  just  enough  under  the 
to  get  the  business.  Backed,  as  they  are, 
*  big  Hamburg-American,  North  German 
,  and  other  corporations,  they  easily  drive 
ewcomer  from  the  seas.  As  these  big 
h'vide  the  expense,  it  is  not  a  serious  item 
y  one.  Mr.  W.  G.  Sickel,  vice-director  of 
amburg-American  line,  recently  testified 
it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Syndikats 
Tei  does  exist,"  and  admitted  that  its  pur- 
ras  essentially  that  described  above. 

iTES"    CONTROL    SOUTH   AMERICAN  TRADE 

:  at  present  Americans  are  most  inter- 
in  South  America.  If  new  American 
lines  are  established,  it  is  safe  to  assume 
tiis  field  will  first  of  all  attract  Americans, 
igain,  a  powerful  monopoly  controls  the 
ion.  English  and  German  lines  dominate 
affk  in  the  two  great  countries  of  the 
ic  coast,  Brazil  and  the  Argentine. 
have  carved  up  this  territory  as  though  it 
another  Poland.  The  Booth  line,  an 
h  company,  has  by  written  agreement 
inderstanding"  all  the  business  from 
h^ork  to  Para  and  the  Amazon  district. 
lamburg-American^  the  Lamport  &  Holt, 
he  Prince  lines  have  the  other  impor- 
fx>rts  in  Brazil.  Other  English  lines 
all  the  trade  to  the  Argentine.  These 
mies  control  the  trade  northward  by  a 
1  of  rebates  to  shippers.  There  is  not  the 
St  difficulty  in  setting  cargoes  from  the 
i  States  to  South  America.  Almost  any 
ine,  starting  at  any  time,  can  fill  their 
with  the  products  of  American  factories 
r  South  American  friends.    The  trouble 

rt  freights  from  South  America  to  the 
States. 
IS  from  Brazil,  for  example,  the  only 
tant  cargo  into  thb  country  is  coffee, 
ngiish  and  German  conference  lines  con- 
icse  coffee  cargoes  in  this  way:  they  will 
no  Brazilian  coffee  exporter's  product 
United  States  unless  he  signs  a  contract 
hem  to  send  all  his  cargoes  by  conference 

These  contracts  are  made  usually  to 
a  year.  Coffee  merchants  who  make 
x>ntracts  receive  a  10  per  cent,  rebate 

their  shipments.  These  rebates,  how- 
ire  paid  only  at  the  end  of  the  year,  being 
I,  for  this  reason,  as  deferred  rebates. 
South  American  violates  his  contract  and 
a  single  cargo  by  a  vessel  not  in  the  com- 
Hi.  he  loses  his  accumulated  rebates  for 
lole  year.  That  it  is  to  his  financial  inter- 
sfaip  by  conference  vessels  b  sufficiently 


plain.  Could  newly  established  American 
lines,  such  as  are  now  proposed,  break  into  this 
monopoly?  By  furnishing  regular  sailings  from 
South  America  to  ports  m  the  United  States, 
they  conceivably  might.  However,  there  is 
another  complication  that  tremendously  in- 
creases their  problem.  These  conference  lines 
operate  not  only  from  South  American  ports 
to  the  United  States,  but  from  South  American 
ports  to  Europe.  The  same  coffee  merchants 
that  ship  to  this  country  ship  also  to  Europe, 
and  their  European  business  is  frequently  more 
important  than  their  North  American.  Now 
the  conference  lines  give  these  deferred  rebates 
not  only  on  all  shipments  to  the  United  States 
but  on  those  to  Europe.  And  the  awkward  fact 
is  this:  any  merchant  who  violates  his  cotUrad 
and  so  loses  his  rebates  on  American  shipments 
loses  at  the  same  time  bis  rebates  on  bis  European 
business.  His  contract  obliges  him  to  ship  ex- 
clusively on  conference  vessels  both  to  this 
country  and  Europe.  Moreover,  the  shippers 
whisper  that,  in  case  they  send  coffee  to  New 
York  or  New  Orleans  on  non-conference  lines, 
the  conference  lines  will  not  take  their  Euro- 
pean shipments  on  any  terms.  An  American 
line,  to  make  a  success  of  South  American 
business,  would  evidently  have  to  establish 
services  to  European  ports.  Only  in  this  way 
could  they  get  the  return  cargoes  so  essential 
to  their  success. 

"rebates"    also  on    EUROPEAN    SHIPMENTS 

Another  solution  at  once  suggests  itself. 
The  United  States  Government  has  legally 
prohibited  railroad  rebates;  why  couldn't  it 
do  the  same  to  steamships.  Clearly  it  could. 
It  could  make  unlawful  any  rebates  between 
the  ports  of  the  United  States  and  South  Amer- 
ica. The  English  and  German  companies 
would  unquestionably  obey  this  law.  But  we 
couldn't  outlaw  rebates  between  South  America 
and  European  ports.  The  conference  lines 
would  then  go  to  the  shipper  and  make  this 
proposition:  "We  can't  give  you  any  more 
rebates  between  South  America  and  the  United 
States.  However,  continue  to  ship  your  coffee 
just  the  same  on  our  lines  to  both  America  and 
Europe.  If  you  do  this,  we  will  increase  your 
rebate  to  Europe  to  20  per  cent."  So  far  as  the 
lawyers  can  see,  there  would  be  no  way  to  beat 
this  game. 

Many  independent  attempts  have  been  made 
to  break  through  this  rebate  arrangement,  but 
without  result.  Arbuckle  &  Co.,  large  coffee 
importers  in  New  York,  have  refused  to  make 
yearly  rebate  contracts  with  conference  lines. 
In  consequence,  the  conference  lines  will  not 
accept  their  shipments  even  at  full  rates;  Ar- 
buckle &  Co.  usually  have  to  charter  cargo 
vessels  themselves.  A  few  years  ago  an  inde- 
pendent American  company,  the  Pan-American, 
started  a  service  between  New  Orleans  and 
Brazil.  It  filled  its  ships  to  overflowing  on  the 
downward  voyage,  but  couldn't  get  a  pound 
of  coffee  to  bring  back.    The  Brazilian  mcr- 
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chants  couldn't  use  it,  because,  had  they  made 
a  single  shipment,  they  would  have  lost  a  year's 
rebate,  not  only  on  their  American  but  on  their 
European  trade.  By  lavish  subsidies  the  Bra- 
zilian Government  maintains  the  Lloyd  Bra- 
zilicro,  with  sailings  between  the  United  States 
and  Brazil.  This  line  carries  plenty  of  freight 
southward  but  can  get  nothmg  northbound, 
although  it  carries  coffee  for  twenty-six  cents 
a  bag,  whereas  the  conference  lines  charge  fifty. 
According  to  its  manager,  J.J.  Slechta,  the  Bra- 
zilian Lloyd  had  lost  j^2, 000,000  in  six  years 
in  its  attempts  to  establish  this  service;  he 
attributes  the  failure  entirely  to  this  rebate 
system.  Mr.  Slechta  declares  that,  so  long  as 
the  deferred  rebate  system  exists,  working 
simultaneously  between  South  America  and  the 
United  States  and  South  America  and  Europe, 
no  independent  line  can  ever  make  the  slightest 
progress. 

THE    USES   OF   COMBINATIONS 

The  combinations  have  their  defense,  of 
course.  Anyone  familiar  with  the  history  of 
railroad  rebating  notes  remarkable  similarity 
between  the  pleas  they  make  and  those  that 
used  to  be  made  by  American  railroad  lawyers. 
Their  system  prevents  cut-throat  competition 
and  so  makes  for  stability.  It  assures  shippers 
a  steady  and  reliable  service.  Sailings  are  on  a 
schedule,  so  that  shippers  can  make  their  con- 
tracts for  delivery  in  advance.  They  declare — 
and  this  is  perfectly  true — that  the  service  of 
the  Brazilian  Lloyd  is  irregular  and  unsatis- 
factory. Only  the  fact  that  a  combination 
exists  permits  the  conference  lines  to  give  fre- 
quent and  regular  sailings;  that  is,  the  several 
hnes  in  the  combine  alternate  their  sailings. 
That  the  service,  especially  for  passengers,  is 
much  better  from  Europe  to  South  America 
than  from  the  United  States,  thev  admit. 
Here  also  the  reason  is  economic.  The  immi- 
gration traffic  makes  possible  the  palatial 
steamers  from  European  ports  to  New  York. 
Similarly  the  immigration  traffic  makes  possible 
the  beautiful  ships  from  Europe  to  South 
America.  There  is  a  steady  stream  pouring 
from  Southern  Europe  to  Brazil  and  the  Argen- 
tine; there  is  no  such  traffic  from  the  United 
States  to  the  same  ports.  Again  we  see  that, 
if  American  ships  are  to  establish  themselves 
in  this  trade,  they  must  also  have  connections 
with  Europe. 

RATES  GO  UP  100  AND  200  PER  CENT. 

The  important  question,  after  all,  is  this: 
How  docs  this  conference  system,  with  its 
rebates  and  discriminations  and  fixed  rates, 
affect  American  trade?  There  is  not  the 
slightest  question  that  Europe  has  established 
a  monopoly,  more  rigid  than  any  which  Amer- 
ican industrialism  has  developed.  Is  this  mon- 
opoly an  oppressive  one?  Does  it  result,  as  is 
the  tendency  of  all  monopolies,  in  an  inferior 
service  and  high  prices?  Concerning  the  serv- 
ice  there    seems    no    reasonable    ground    for 


complaint.  These  European  lines  are  skilful 
in  handling  cargoes;  and  their  sailings  seem  fre- 
quent enough  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  trade. 
Certainly  the  number  of  boats  has  increased 
greatly  in  the  last  fifteen  years.  On  the  ques- 
tion of  rates  the  situation  is  not  so  clear.  Inas- 
much as  the  very  purpose  of  the  combination 
is  to  stifie  competition  and  to  keep  up  prices, 
we  may  confidently  assume  that  the  combin- 
ations charge  all  that  the  traffic  will  bear. 
And  the  fact  is  that,  since  these  combinations 
were  formed,  there  has  been  an  enormous  in- 
crease in  rates.  In  the  South  American  trade 
they  have  gone  up  from  one  hundred  to  two 
hundred  per  cent. 

Of  course  the  war  has  temporarily  interfered 
with  this  Anglo-German  love  feast.  The  Ger- 
man lines  are  not  now  in  these  international 
combinations;  they  are  not  doing  business  at 
all.  But  the  English  lines  can  still  keep  the 
machinery  going.  And  combinations  like  this, 
as  already  said,  do  not  limit  their  activities 
to  South  America  or  Europe;  they  control  the 
carrying  trade  of  the  worid. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  difficulties  that  con- 
front the  establishment  of  an  American  marine. 
What  can  Americans  do  to  overcome  them? 
As  far  as  our  navigation  laws  interfere  with 
progress,  Congress  possesses  the  remedy.  The 
thing  to  do  is  to  change  them.  In  admitting 
foreign  built  ships  to  American  registry  and  in 
suspending  the  laws  requiring  that  all  watch 
officers  shall  be  American  citizens,  a  banning 
has  already  been  made.  We  have  at  last  the 
policy  of  **{ree  ships"  advocated  for  so  many 
years  as  the  solution  of  our  commercial  problem. 
When  this  new  registry  law  was  being  advo- 
cated, last  summer,  most  people  believed  that 
an  enormous  increase  in  American  tonnage 
would  at  once  take  place.  Already  this  expec- 
tation is  disap(>ointed.  About  1,000,000  tons 
of  American-owned  shipping,  previous  to  this 
law,  were  sailing  under  foreign  flags,  and  from 
200,000  to  300,000  tons  have  so  far  applied 
for  American  registry.  The  Standard  Oil 
Company  had  nearly  eighty  ships  sailing  under 
the  English,  German,  Dutch,  and  Italian  flags. 
Only  half  a  dozerf  or  so  have  become  American 
under  the  new  law.  They  use  foreign  registiy 
now  for  the  same  reason  as  before:  because  it 
greatly  decreases  their  expenses.  The  new  law 
has  lowered  certain  items  of  expense;  there  are 
plenty  of  restrictions  left,  some  of  which  are 
indicated  above,  that  still  hamper  American 
ship  owners.  A  complete  revision  of  the  na\> 
gation  laws  must  necessarily  be  made  if  the 
American  flag  is  again  to  sail  the  seas. 

Only  companies  of  large  capital  can  probably 
establish  themselves  in  the  foreign  trade. 
The  existing  combinations  can  easily  destroy 
any  modest  enterprise.  They  have  done  this 
over  and  over  again.  It  is  not  their  policy, 
however,  to  fight  foes  conceivably  as  powerful 
as  themselves.  Instead  of  doing  this,  thty 
usually  attempt  to  take  them  into  the  combin- 
ation.     A  few  years  ago  the  United   Fruit 
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Company  organized  a  regular  line  of  ships  to 
Central  Amencan  and  South  American  ports. 
Here  was  a  corporation  of  great  resources  and 
ability;  manifestly  it  could  put  up  a  long  and 
demoralizing  fight.  Under  these  conditions 
the  English  and  Germans  decided  not  to  oppose 
it.  Technically  the  United  Fruit  Company — 
one  of  the  Amencan  concerns  which  has  re- 
cently adopted  American  registry — belongs 
to  no  conference.  However,  it  maintains  con- 
ference rates,  and  makes  no  attempt  to  compete 
against  the  foreign  lines.  Its  position  is  par- 
ticularly strong  in  that  it  does  not  have  to 
depend  uj)on  South  American  merchants  for 
return  cargoes,  as  it  brings  its  ships  back  full 
of  bananas  to  supply  its  own  trade.  Many 
other  less  powerful  Americans  have  attempted 
to  break  into  the  trade  in  recent  years  and  have 
disappeared  after  one  or  two  voyages.  Only 
people  with  great  resources,  therefore,  can  hope 
to  succeed;  that  is,  unless  some  new  legislation 
ends  these  methods  of  competition. 

Amencan  experience  in  handling  the  railroad 
problem  clearly  indicates  what  our  policy  should 
be  toward  these  even  more  obnoxious  shipping 
rings.  Certain  defenders  declare  that  the  po- 
sition of  a  steamship  line  is  radically  different 
from  that  of  a  railroad.  It  has  no  exclusive 
franchise  to  a  particular  right  of  way;  it  does  not 
exercise  the  nght  of  eminent  domain;  it  is  not 
a  natural  monopoly,  as  a  railroad  line  fre- 
quently is.  For  these  reasons,  it  is  urged.  Con- 
gress can  claim  no  jurisdiction  over  them. 
Above  all  considerations,  however,  remains 
the  fact  that  the  steamship  is  a  common  carrier; 
and  that  the  function  it  performs  in  the  econ- 
omic field  b  identically  the  same  as  that  of  a 
railroad.  Again;  does  the  fact  that  these  ships 
belong  to  foreign  corporations  prevent  Congress 
from  controlling  them?  Of  course  not.  They 
use  American  ports  and  American  waters,  and 
Congress  dearly  has  the  power  to  declare  upon 
what  terms  they  are  to  possess  these  privileges. 
In  fact»  the  steamship  companies  themselves 
have  00  objection  to  American  regulation,  as 
loog  as  that  regulation  is  kept  within  what  they 
rcgeard  as  reasonable  limits.  They  are  even 
willing  to  place  themselves  like  the  railroads 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  Their  representatives  have 
freely  acknowledged  that  the  system  of  "fight- 
ing ships"  is  iniquitous;  they  assert  that  the 
practice  is  not  so  general  as  formerly;  and 
thev  would  not  object  to  a  law  making  criminal 
such  methods  of  competition.  Moct  still  be- 
lieve that  their  rebates  are  justified;  in  any  new 
law  passed  for  the  regulation  of  shipping,  how- 
ever, it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  such  rebates 
will  be  prohibited.  The  proposition  now  is 
to  give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
complete  supervision.  Steamship  companies 
will  be  permitted  to  make  agreements  with  one 
another  and  with  American  shippers;  all  such 
agreements,  however,  must  first  be  submitted 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
rxeive  iis  approval.    According  to  the  same 


proposal,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
is  to  have  complete  powers  of  investigation 
as  to  the  reasonableness  of  rates.  Authorities 
differ  as  to  whether  this  body  should  have  the 
power  to  fix  steamship  rates  out  of  American 
ports.  The  European  linft  would  certainly 
object  strongly  to  any  such  arrangements;  and 
it  is  doubtful  whether  such  a  law  would  be  wise, 
at  least  at  the  present  time.  If  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  is  to  assume  these  new 
duties,  it  would  seem  wise  to  adopt  the  same 
programme  as  was  followed  with  the  railroads. 
At  first  it  had  power  mainly  to  investigate  and 
advise;  as  time  went  on,  these  powers  were 
increased  until  they  now  involve  a  fairly  com- 
plete control.  The  danger  of  the  present  ship- 
ping situation  is  not  so  much  that  a  monopoly 
exists  as  that  it  is  absolutely  unrestrained  and 
unsupervised. 

The  abolition  of  rebates,  discriminations,  and 
unrestrained  combinations  would  unquestion- 
ably improve  the  chances  of  an  American  mer- 
chant marine.  Our  new  law  has  made  it  pos- 
sible for  Americans  to  purchase  ships  in  the 
cheaper  European  markets.  But  other  changes, 
some  of  which  have  already  been  indicated, 
must  be  made  so  that  Americans  can  sail  their 
ships  as  cheaply  as  Europeans.  An  attempt 
to  make  these  changes  will  meet  with  the  usual 
trades  union  opposition.  Our  present  navi- 
gation laws  may  or  may  not  be  just  to  American 
labor  and  American  capital;  that  is  something 
that  Congress  must  decide.  What  is  evident 
is  this:  there  will  be  no  American  shipping  until 
these  laws  are  changed. 

In  the  beginning  of  their  efforts  Ameri- 
cans will  unquestionably  have  to  buy  their 
ships  in  Europe.  Germany  thirty  years  ago, 
when  she  started  building  up  a  merchant 
marine,  had  to  purchase  her  ships  in  England. 
She  was  in  the  same  position  then  that  we  are 
now;  she  could  not  compete  in  cost  with  Eng- 
lish shipyards.  We  can  produce  ship  plates 
now  cheaper  than  England,  it  is  true;  but  there 
are  other  elements  involved  in  the  cost  of  a  ship. 
English  labor  is  cheaper,  and,  in  spite  of  com- 
placent American  ideas  on  this  point*  is  un- 
questionably more  experienced  and  more  com- 
petent than  ours.  Above  all,  England  has  stand- 
ardized her  shipbuilding  so  that  her  builders 
turn  out  vessels  almost  as  from  a  mold;  while 
here  each  vessel  is  a  separate  and  complicated 
problem.  England  manufactures  ships  about 
as  mechanically  as  we  manufacture  skyscrapers. 
If  London  started  to  build  a  twenty  story 
office  building  she  would  have  to  send  to  Amer- 
ican mills  for  her  steel  and  American  architects 
and  builders  to  do  the  job.  For  the  same  rea- 
son we  shall  have  to  go  to  English  yards  for 
our  vessels.  As  time  goes  on,  however,  and  our 
shipping  grows,  we  shall  outlive  our  tutelage. 
American  yards  will  grow  up  to  supply  the  home 
demand.  If  we  become  a  great  shipping  nation 
we  shall  become  likewise  a  great  shipbuilding 
nation.  Such  has  been  the  course  of  events 
in  Germany. 
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HOW  AMERICAN  COMMERCE  CAN  BE  MADE  STRONG  WHERE  IT  IS  NOW  WEAK — WHERE 
THE  TRADE  OPENINGS  LIE,  AND  THE  PRODUCTS  THAT  OTHER  COUNTRIES  NEED 
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(RECENTLY  CHIEF  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  BUREAU  OP  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  COIOCERCE :  NOW  COmmCIAL  ATTAOit  AT  LOMDON) 


THE  fierce  light  of  a  great  war  conflag- 
ration in  Europe  has  been  required  to 
throw  into  sharp  relief  certain  little 
known  details  of  our  position  as  one  of 
the  leading  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing nations  and  to  startle  the  American 
public  into  a  keen  and  unaccustomed  interest  in 
our  foreign  trade.  It  has  long  been  assumed  by- 
most  of  our  citizens  that  the  United  States  en- 
joys almost  complete  economic  independence. 
Now  there  is  abruptly  forced  upon  us  a  real- 
ization that  many  of  our  industries  may  be 
seriously  embarrassed  by  this  war.  It  is  seen 
that  many  channels  of  trade  are  completely 
blocked  by  the  great  struggle  now  in  progress 
on  the  Continent.  With  no  warning  an  in- 
tricate system  of  trade  movements  has  been 
disorganized.  The  interest  of  great  manu- 
facturing centres  like  Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  France,  whence  innumer- 
able threads  of  commerce  have  reached  ever\' 
comer  of  the  globe,  has  been  almost  completely 
diverted  from  export  trade.  Many  of  the 
threads  of  this  vast  system  have  been  cut  by 
hostile  fleets  and  armies,  and  great  markets  in 
the  Orient,  in  Latin  America,  in  Africa  and  Aus- 
tralia, can  no  longer  be  supplied  with  prod- 
ucts from  accustomed  sources. 

Obviously  enough,  there  lies  in  this  situation 
a  great  commercial  opportunity  for  those  who 
are  prepared  to  take  over,  even  temporarily, 
this  vast  trade  of  hundreds  of  millions  a  year. 
The  United  States  produces,  both  in  agricul- 
tural and  manufactured  products,  far  in  excess 
of  home  requirements  and,  in  manufactuies  es- 
pecially, can  increase  its  output  almost  without 
limit.  Is  our  country  in  a  position  to  enter 
these  rich  markets  without  delay? 

Unfortunately,  it  is  not.  In  many  respects 
it  is  unprepared  to  render  those  services, 
until  now  performed  by  rival  commercial 
nations,  which  arc  interrupted  by  the  war. 
The  United  States  is  not  equipped,  as  a  nation, 
with  its  own  banking  facilities  abroad,  with 
shipping,  and  trained  export  agents.  Had 
these  been  at  its  command  and  had  all  the 
elements  of  a  system  of  foreign  trade  been  in 
working  order,  our  traders  might  have  stepped 
in  at  once  to  the  markets  that  are  for  the 
moment  open  to  us  more  freely  than  they 
have  ever  before. 
Unfortunately,  the  threads  of  our  commercial 


system,  in  the  field  of  export  trade,  have 
mostly  ended  at  our  coast  (>orts,  whence  they 
have  heretofore  been  picked  up  promptly 
enough  by  foreign  banks,  foreign  ships,  and 
German,  or  British,  or  Italian  agents,  and 
spliced  to  their  own  trade  systems,  to  their 
great  advantage.  We  cannot  replace  over- 
night these  breaks  in  the  lines.  Hence  these 
hurried  conferences  of  bankers,  manuifacturers, 
imj)orters,  and  exj)orters  with  the  officers  of  the 
Federal  Government — ^with  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, and  with  Congress.  To  avoid 
great  loss,  some  method  must  be  at  once  de- 
vised to  keep  our  exports  in  movement,  to 
finance  them,  to  develop  the  new  markets  that 
seem  so  attractive,  and  to  bring  to  our  shores 
materials  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  nany 
of  our  present  industries.  For  other  weak- 
nesses in  our  position  have  also  been  disdosed 
and  are  now  being  made  clear  for  t^e  firtt  time 
to  the  public.  Some  of  these  weaknems  have 
been  the  result  of  our  indifference.  Some  are 
due  to  adverse  natural  conditions  which  we 
have  not  been  far-sighted  enough  to  ovcroome 
by  special  efforts,  such  as,  for  examplet  our 
reliance  upon  Germany  for  potash.  In  the 
production  of  Stassfurt  potash  for  fertiliicr, 
Germany  has,  of  course,  possessed  a  manoBoly 
which  we  could  not  hope  to  disturb  witnout 
very  definite  encouragement  of  such  investi- 
gations as  might  disclose  new  sources  of  siipply 
within  our  borders.  No  one  could  with  any 
certainty  predict  success  for  such  investigatioos. 

We  have,  however,  acquiesced  in  its  doM- 
nation  in  the  manufacture  of  many 
products,  dyes,  drugs,  and  similar 
tures,  when  we  might  have  been  " 
Frankly,  Germany  has  beaten  us  in  die  de- 
velopment of  these  industries,  and  it  mi^ 
now  require  years  of  effort  to  overtake  Sff- 
The  raw  materials,  maLny  of^  them,  are  hmt, 
but  not  the  record  of  scientific  research  and 
achievement  which  lies  back  of  Gemuuqr's 
success  in  this  field  of  manufacture.  We  can- 
not be  sure,  even  now,  that  our  manufactur- 
ers will  develop  these  industries,  as  the  invest- 
ment must  be  large  and  the  risk  of  the  early 
re-establishment  of  competition  great.  Mean- 
while, prices  rise  and  industries  dependent  on 
sources  of  supply  that  are  now  closed  are  seri- 
ously embarrassed. 

It  is  found  also,  in  this  emergency,  that  Jt 
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present  it  1$  often  verv'  difflculr  and.  jn 
manv  instances,  impossible  10  finance  in 
I  he  United  States  sak5  to  foreign  buvers. 
the  operation  of  many  of  the  usual  ex- 
change tacittties  being  quite  sus- 
pcndoJ.    Our  bankers  and  capital- 
ists are  evidently  in  doubt. hesitant, 
and  di*4:oncerted  before  the  chances 
which  must  be  taken  in  investing 
m  ihh  tr;ide,  and  embarrassed  bv 
their  meagre  knowledge  of  sound 
credit  risks  among  prospective  pur- 
chasers abroad.     This  distrust  of 
foreign   commercial   accounts    has 
bug  been  general    here.     Our  at- 
tit*!^  '  '  "  ird  export  trade 
hj^  cen  a  cause  of 

act*.^  ._  .  rimcnt,  in  many 
fofctgn  business  firms  that 
are  in  the  strongest  position 
tiiunc rally »  and  because  of 
insistence    upon   cash 


payments  before  the  goods  should  leave 
the  country.  This  policy  has  relin- 
quished the  task  of  carrying  the  ac- 
counts of  buyers  lo  foreign  capital — to 
foreign  banks  with  branches  through 
which  they  have  currently  received  ad- 
equate information  on  which  to  make 
their  loans  safely,  with  terms  of  credit 
uf  six  or  nine  months*  duration,  or  even 
longer,  when  it  seemed  advisable.  The 
opportunities  for  home  investment 
have  been  so  much  more  attractive 
that  relatively  very  little  of  our  capital 
has  been  used  in  banking  operations 
connected  with  export  trade.  To  take 
advantage  of  present  conditions,  there 
must  now  be  found  the  capital  to  carry 
shipments  intended  for  foreign  markets 
on  terms  of  credit  longer  even  than  is 
customary  in  such  trade.  This  cannot 
be  done  with  safety  without  a  good 
knowledge  of  conditions   in   the  mar- 


■  IIUENOS   AIREb       liiL    ..LA    YORK   AND   CHIL.U.^^    ui     THE   ARGENTINE 

■  1114  cmir  rovT  m  nit  cmjxTitv  ano  rH£  centre  of  the  cattle  and  grain  trade — the  largest  city 

H  tOtlU   AMfcUCA  AND  NEXT    10   PARIS  THE    LARGEST  CfTY  OF  THE    LATIN   RACES  IN   THE     WORLD 


THE  CUSTOM   HOUSE   IN    BUENOS   AIRES:  THE  OBVERSE  OF  THE    PU 


kets  snyght  and  pretty  full  informatioji  in 
regard  To  the  financial  standing  of  purchasing 
frrms.  The  reluctance  of  banking  institu* 
lions  to  act  promptly  is  justified  by  their 
lack  of  means  at  hand  to  overcome  these  diffi- 
culties.    Agencies  which  command  confidence 


must   be  established   abroad,  and   careful 
vest igat ion   must   precede  any  assumption 
extensive  obligations  in  this  field.     To  esta 
lish   such   a   supporting  organization   requir 
time,   and,    further,   implies   the  existence 
trained  native  American  banking  and 


VALt'ARAiSO    IN    THi     l> A>  -    OF    THE   CLIPPER    SHIPS 
WEN  AMERICAN  MERafANTMEN  WERE.  MOHE  COMMON  THAN  THE  VESSELS  OF  ANY  OTHER  NATION 


3e    conditions    and    able    to    speak 
ther  than  English.     No  such  aj;ents 
in    anv    large    number.     The 
leniand  ma>  now  induce  many  young 
krv  to  qualify  for  such  service  but  that 


require  time.  Training  for  these  duties  has 
long  been  a  part  of  the  educatinnal  system  of 
Germany  and  other  European  couniries.  The 
pressure  of  stern  necessity  has  made  it  com- 
paratively easy  for  foreign  banks  and  export 
houses  to  obtain  trained  clerks  and  other  agents 


VALPARAISO,  THE  CHIEF  PORT  OF  CHILE  TO~DAY 

t  tItiP  AMf  tlC^**  »L<r*  IS  RARELY  SEEN.      THE  OPENING  OF  THE  l*ANAMA  CANAL  BHJNGS  US  CLOSER  THAN 
f1»   artlta    GXlAl    MANUFACTURrN^.    NATIONS    tO    tHE   WEST   COAST    PORTS  OK   SOUTH    AMERICA 


UNLOADING    INTO    LIGHTERS 

A  METHOD  NFXES&ARV  IN   MOST    WESTEKN 

routs  OF   SOUrif    AMERICA 


against  any  form  of  subsidy 
is  so  strong  that  it  seems 
impracticable  to  place  our 
shippini?  on  a  competitive 
basis  with  foreign  bnttoms. 
Unless  some  solution  of  this 
tlitlicultv  is  found,  our  ex- 
ports must  continue  to  de- 
pend mainly  on  the  ships  of 
Kngland  and  Germany. 
Ciipital  will  not  be  tempted 
into  losing  enterprises  by 
any  sentiment  about  the 
Hag,  and  can  scarcely  be 
blamed  for  this  attitude. 

Much  has  been  said 
about  certain  *' natural" 
markets  for  exports  from 
the  United  States,  Ualin 
America  in  particular  has 
been  pointed  out  as  such  a 
natural  market,  from  pro- 
pinquity and  because  of  the 
protection  supposedly  given 
by  the  Monroe  Dcu: trine. 

We  may  be  sure  thai  a 
nation  which  depends 
merely    upon    such    '*nat- 
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in  vogue 

American 


A    BRITISH    BANK    IN    ROSARlO,    ARGENTINA 
ONE  OF  THE  MANY  BRIIISH,  GERMAN,  FRENCH,    ITALIAN,    AND    SPANISH    BANKS 
THAT  SERVE  THE  IRADE  OF  THESE  NATJONS.      THERE  ARE  NO  AMERICAN    BANKS, 
AND  IME    LACK   OF  THEM   MAS   CREATLV    HAMPERED  OUR   COMMERCE 


ural"  markets  for  export  trade  will  soon  see 
them  taken  over  bv  other  countries.  Markets 
become  ours  naturallv  enough  when  those  of 
us  who  wish  to  supply  them  study  their  char- 
acteristics closely,  occupy  them  seriously  and 
permanently,  support  them  through  loans  and 
credits,  and  provide  those  articles  which  con- 
form to  local  preferences  —  or  even  local  pre- 
judices. For  years  there  has  been  protest  in 
foreign   markets  against  the  indifferent    busi- 


ness methods 
among 

porters.     These  prott 
have,    of    late, 
heeded,    but    there 
still  many  exporters  ^ 
are     very     careless 
handling   the    details  i 
this  trade. 

At  times,  the  plainly 
expressed   wishes  of  the 
buyer  in  his  order  hav 
been   ignored   and    su 
St  i  tut  ion  has  been  mad 
of  goods  quite  unsuit^ 
to    a     foreign    markU 
Catalogues     printed 
English,  with   prices 
United  Slates  cuirenc 
have    often    been 
to    count  n  c^    w  he  re 
knowledge  of  Lnglish'j 
by  no  means   commc 
and,   to  add   to  the 
fortunate     elTect       pn 
duced*  insufficicni  _ 
age  has  been   prepaid,  imposing  the   necessil 
of  "  buying  the  American  mail/'  as  one  irhtatf 
victim  in  Vera  Cruz  expressed  it. 

The  custom  tariffs  of  many  countries  are 
intricate,  and  a  careful  study  of  the  require- 
ments at  the  port  of  entr\  is  important. 

In  South  American  and  other  great  world 
markets,  Germany  has  long  held  an  important 
position,  but  she  has  not  reached  or  held  this 
position  by  accident.     She  has  won  it  by  main- 


M'^- 


UNLOADING  AMERICAN   GOODS 
AT  SANTA   MAHTA.  COLOMltlA 


tetiificc  of  an  elaborate 
pmototive  organization 
at  liofnc  and  abroad  in 
wilich  all  the  resources 
o(  iJ»c  Etnpirf  have  iron- 
iributcd- 

The  foreign  commerce 
of  the  nation  has  been 
frankly  under  govcrn- 
mcnlat  aid  and  subsidy. 
and  Ijermany  has  teen 
bv  far  the  most  aggics- 
iiit  if  the  4inral  manu- 
nations  in 
y  this     export 

ic     South   Amencj» 
ni.  Australia,  all  the 

Ixfids   of  all   the  seas. 

vc  been  invaded  by 
hcf  traders.  The  com- 
mercial agents  of  the 
Kais<rr  2T€  supposed  Id 
be  even  where.  One  *»f 
our  uwn  consuls  in  the 
OrfrnT.  who  utilized  a 
I  f    leave  of  ab- 

rn  his  post  for  a  journey  into  the  most 
f  •  ind  almost  unknown  districts  of  China, 
t  idJ  !i]-it  he  had  been  preceded  by  German 
tni<Sr  investigators  seeking,  in  this  instance, 
Lcrtjin  new  r-5sential  oils  for  the  service  of  the 
m^n.  of  the  Fatherland.     It  has  been 

affirri  ihere  are  hundreds  of  trade  cor- 

reipondcnts  of  the  Empire  maintained  in  the 
"nitcd  Slates.     This  may   not  be  exact,  but 
is   no  doubt  that  Germany  has  utilized 


VERDI        LEAVING 
LXCEJT  FOR  CFRTAIN  LOW  CLASS  COMMODITIES  "SHIPPERS  TO  SOUTH    AMERH 
ICAN    POINTS    WILL    IN    GtNfcRAt    FIND  THE       .      -      .       SERVICE   EFFICIENT    AND 
Al>EOUATe/* — FROM   A    DEPARTMENT   Of    COMMERCE    REPORT 


every  useful  source  of  trade  information  open  to 
her  in  any  part  of  the  world.  ^^ 

All  that   it  has  seemed  necessary   to  do  toH 
promote  the  sale  of  German-made  goods  in 
countries   overseas    has,   when    pos5t»blc,   been 
done.     Every  power  at   the  command   of  the 
Empire  has  been  diverted  to  the  aid  of  this  trade 
development  system — its  capital,  its  railroadijB 
and  steamship  lines,  its  chambers  of  commercei^B 
schools  and  colleges,  its  foreign  banks  and  its 


Cotul««y  uf  tli«  Coiled  Fruit  Comjifcny 

THE  MAGDALENA^ 
RIVER  AT  BOGOTA 

THE  CHIEF  TRADE  ARTEKY 
OF  COLOMIMA  ON  WHICH  THE 
TEN  ANDTWELVt  DAY  TRIPS 
Of  THE  "STtHN  WHFtLERs" 
ARE  REMINISCENT  OF  THE 
OLD  DAYS  ON  THE  MtSStSSIPH 
AND  MISSOUKI    RIVERS 


;^^^'?»*-'^ 


consular  and  diplomalic 
services.  W  hen  sub- 
sidies have  seemed  lu 
be  required,  they  have 
been  granted;  when  high 
Iransporlalion  rates 
have  been  in  the  wavof 
competition  with  rival 
commercial  nations,  thev  have  been  lowered. 
This  elaborate  organization  has  maintained  a 
very  complete  and  useful  information  system, 
whence  the  exporter  could  learn  the  credit 
standing  of  both  buyers  and  competitors. 
Sales  by  small  manufacturers  have  been 
financed  by  the  banks,  and  credit  periods  of  six 
months  to  one  or  two  years  have  been  common, 

LThts  great  machine  for  fc»stering  export  com- 
nercc  [s  for  the  moment  out  of  commission, 
and     Germany's     fleets,     numbering     many 
thcmsands  of  vessels,  are  laid  up  in  port. 

Great    Britain    has   not   possessed  the  same 
elaborate  and  close-knit  organijtation  for  trade 

Ipromotion,  but  has  long  occupied  all  the  world 
narkets.  and  for  centuries  has  sent  her  sons  to 


A    GERMAN    HOME    IN    FAKAGIjAY 
PARAGUAY  SENDS  ALMOST  ALL  tTS  LARGE  EXPORT  OF  TOHACCO,  TO  HAMAU«q 
AND    BREMEN,       THE    ADJOINING    STATE    OF    RIO  GRANDE   DO  SUt    IN    RRAIlt 
r*Ol*ULATED  CHIEFLY    BY   GERMANS 


every  port  to  guard  her  commerce.     Mor 
her  treasure  has  been  poured  into  new  cou 
in  vast  sums,     She  is  supposed  to  have 
placing  one  thousand  millions  every  year 
mvestmenls    in    foreign    lands,     France  ^ 
Germany  have  also  been  little  behind  Ei 
in  these  investments.     If  the  war  cont 
there  will  be  little  free  capital  in  those  cou 
to  spare  for  use  abroad,  and  our  reserves  wtlM 
required  to  till  the  gap. 

The  United  States  has  no  such  sxstem 
that  controlled  by  Germany  for  aiding  forei 
trade.     It  would  perhaps  be  contrary  to  tJ 
spirit  of  our  institutions  to  develop  such 
organization. 

The  Federal  Government  has,  however,  in 


•fill  w$irm  of  trade  promotior*.  a  vast 
pLtivc  one  within  its  legitimate  field 
rity  as  f»ut lined  bv  Congress.  The 
Brnf  .if  0>fnfnercc,  in  fulfvlling  the 
i  .  to  it  by  law,  gathers,  com- 

pd  ,  ^ — ;ies  a  great  volume  of  useful 
cial  informanon.  The  consular  of- 
J  be  Department  of  State  report  on 
iifiun^  currently,  as  a  part  of  their 
Tli>-  i»r>stitute  a  corps  of  com- 
in  ever>*  important  port 
It  .cir  observations  on    the 

n  their  districts  are  available 
.  ,.  .irm  in  the  pages  of  the  Daily 
ind  Tradtf^  Reports  and  in  the  bulle- 
Srculars  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
c  Commerce.     That  oflfice  also  has  its 
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own  Held  service.  Commercial  agents  and 
special  representatives  supplement  the  record 
m:ide  by  consuls  through  invesligalions  of 
markets  for  specific  products,  or  by  intensive 
studies  which  the  latter  Federal  officers  are  not 
free  to  make  because  of  the  pressure  of  other 
duties  which  occupy  their  attention  at  the 
consulates. 

In  fad,  the  Federal  Government  has,  perhaps, 
been  found  belter  prepared  than  private 
business  in  this  emergency.  It  has  for  years 
collected  the  records  of  trade  conditions  in  all 
countries  and  has  made  them  available  to  the 
commercial  public.  The  consular  service  was 
never  better  officered  than  to-day,  nevermore 
alert  to  report  opportunities  for  the  extension 
of  our  trade.  These  governmental  agents  have 
promptly  sent  in  to 
Washington  the  facts 
which  it  is  their  duty  to 
collect*  and  this  useful 
trade  information  has 
been    distributed    most 

PLACER  MINE 
CHILE 
OPERATED  AND  FI^ANCHO 
FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES^ — 
A  PART  OF  OUR  RELATIVELY 
SMALL  INVESTMENT  IN 
SOUTH    AMERICA 


c« 


r^rk'fr\i-Tl    h\.    th 


BRAZILIAN    RUBBER    FOR   THE    UNITED   STATES 
^  (  SHGE  5Hn»MENTS  Oh  COFFEE  AND  KUBBER  DUTY  FftEE  INTO  OUR    FORTS  BRA2IL    HAS 
IF^  REDUCTION  ON  OUR  FLOUR  AND  A  20  PER  CENT.  REDUCTION  ON  PJANOfi,  PAINTS, 
I    OTHER  ARtlCLES 


ncpartment   of  Commerce, 
J  lo  have  foreseen  t he  com- 
:^  J  number  of  special  appro- 
trade    development    which    are 
A  special    fund  of  S>o,tXK) 
for  promoting  commerce 
„.li  America,  and  a  group  of 
has  already  gone  lo  Argentina, 
,-.,a  other  pans  of  Latin  America, 


spying  out  the  land  for  the  benefit  of  pros- 
pective American  exporters,  making  studies 
of  specinl  markets,  opportunities  for  the  sale 
of  hardware,  lumber,  clothing,  and  other  prod- 
ucts. Fortunately  there  had  already  been 
much  of  this  work  accomplished,  and  a  long 
list  of  tilles  of  bulletins  on  this  trade  is  recorded 
to  the  credit  of  that  department. 

Secretary    Kedheld    has    also    far-sightedl) 


I 


urged  upon  Congress, 
with  success,  the   ap- 

ipotntmenl    of    a    new 

r corps  of  "Commercial 
Attaches/'  first  estab- 
lished I  his  year  as  a 
branch  of  our  foreign 
service,  and  these  at- 
taches will  soon  be  at 
their  posts  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  Buenos 
Aires,  in  Santiago  and 
in  Lima,  to  reinforce  In 
an  effective  way  the 
work  of  consuls  and 
special  agents  In  the 
promotion  of  our  in- 
terests. 

So,  too,  in  the  Orient 
there  are  commercial 
agents  who  are  study- 
ing the  markets  for  our 
textiles  and  for  lumber 
products.  If  our  busi- 
ness men  will  study 
closely  the  reports 
made  by  these  expert  observers,  ihey  will  be  in 

Cossession  of  sufficient  informaiion  on  which  to 
ase  a  decision  with  respect  to  entering  or 
ignoring  these  markets.  For  many  there  will 
be  found  attractive  opportunities.  On  the 
other  hand,  for  those  who  are  not  properly 
equipped  a  preliminary  analysis  of  conditions 
as  shown  in  these  reports  will  save  loss  in  futile 
and  cosily  efforts    to    sell    where    the    odds 
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AS  GOOD   AS  GOLD  IN 
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eavily  against 
cess. 

There  is   not   space 
here  for  too  elaborate 
and  detailed   an  2ina 
vsis   of    the    marked 
which    are   under  dii 
cussion,    bur    some 
the  significant  possiblj 
changes  in  the  current 
of   the    world's    con 
mercc,  and  opportuoi 
ties  for  increasing  our 
own  exporl  trade,  may 
well  be  indicated. 

An  estimate  is  mac 
of  a  total  of  $tQA 
000,000  of  exports 
all  countries  ;innua1h 
Ihe   United   KingJc 
leads  with  mone  tha 
Si,ooo*ooo,ocxj.      Thi 
United     Slates.    Gc 
many,  and  France  fo 
low  in  the  order  nar 
and    these    great 


tions  possess  about  one  half  of  this  vast  irad 
From  the  very  nature  of  thini^s,  the  mc 
that  the  United  Slates  could  reasonably 
perhaps  with  self-respect  desire  in  any  read 
just  men  t  of  this  commerce  would  be 
equalize  its  position  in  some  markets  whc 
now  its  products  are  less  known  than  those 
its  leading  European  competitors.  Even  if ' 
wished  to,  we  could  not  selfishly  profit  vc 


IVOKV    IN     IHb    CLSIUM    OFFlCtKS      HANDS    IN    Nl:W    Y*tKK 

A  HtOHEH  TAltlH   Ofi  IVOHV  MAS  CHECKED  rT5  SAI.E  TO  AMERICA  AND  MADE  TMt  RED  SEA  TRaDURS    %tHn  IT   tO 

OTHER  COUNTKIIS  FROM  WHICH  THEY  ARE  DUYlNG  SOME  OF  THE  COTTON  GOODS  THEY  USED  TO  RLY  fROM  t^ 


THE    LLSTUM    HUl  Sl£    AT    TANuUK,    MURUCaX) 
miUK  THE  F«E5*CM  ARE  DEVELOFrNG  A  COLONY  TO  FURNISH  THEIR  ARMV  WITH  MtN  AND  THEIR  INDUSTRIES 

WITH  A  MARKtT 

fact  that  the  United  Slates  can  readily  supply 
many   of  the  products   which   constitute   the 
bulk  of  the  imports  of  the  countries  now  re- 
garded with  so  much  interest  by  our  exporters 
and  manufacturers.     South  America  last  year 
bought  abroad  imports  to  the  value  of  about 
one  thousand  million  dollars,  but  less  than  one 
fifth  was  sent  from  the 
United    States,      This 
proportion  can  now  be 
materially  increased  by 
intelligent  effort.  With 
the    ocean    lanes    still 
open    to    those   coun- 
tries,   the    exports    of 
Great  Britain.  Krance, 
and  Italy  will  probably 
continue,  lessened  only 
by    the    reduction    of 
t  heir  producing  powers. 
Germany  and  Austria 
are   now  almost  com- 
pletely   isolated   (this 
was   written    in  Octo- 
ber)»  and    it    may   be 
assumed    that     many 
buyers  will  turn  to  the 
United  States  for  the 
\K  h  *,  i<  I N  K.    "  A M E K ICA N I  **  tm port s  not  now  to  be 

rHi  NAME  By  WHICH  COARSE  WHITE  COTTON  tLOTH    obtained    frum    those 
is  KNOWN  IN  EA5.T  AFRjQ>v  cusiomary   source*   of 
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mxppty,  Germany  herefotore  sold  twenty  times 
as  many  iron  beams  in  Argentina  as  did  the 
United  States:  France,  four  automobiles  to  our 
one;  England  has  supplied  that  country  twenty- 
five  limes  as  much  coal  and  twice  as  much 
machiner>\  and  so  with  must  Lai  in-American 
countries*  Brazil  has  found  her  best  marker  here 
but  has  bought  such  articles  as  cotton  textiles, 
patent  medicines,  knives  and  forks,  soap,  guns, 
and  clothing  in  much  larger  quantities  by 
preference  from  Europe  rather  than  from  North 
America,  That  country  has  taken  from 
Germany  each  year  about  $2,1500,000  of  cement, 
f  l.V)o,ooo  of  cotton  piece  goods,  §1,^65.000  of 
pharmaceutical  goods,  more  than  Sr,5CK>.o<x> 
of  leather,  besides  Si.no.tKXj  of  firearms  and 
il575t*Jt^»  of  cutlery.  She  has  also  purchased 
^pianos  10  the  value  of  S6oo,ooo;  phonographs, 
J)oo,ooo:     rubber      manufactures,     $290,000; 


clothing,  $220,000;  expiSivST  f9t,« 
cles,  S4 1.000.     More  than   $50,000,000  in  all 
of    her    imports    are    from    Germany.     The 
United  States  can  furnish  all   these  products, 
and,  as  Brazil  sells  nearly  half  of  her  exports 
this  country,  the  establishment   of  larger 
changes  with  us  should  be  much  facilitated  by" 
that  fact. 

Our  practical  monopoly  in  the  products 
of  cotton  should  give  us  a  much  larger  shai 
of  the  trade  in  cotton  cloths  in  forrig 
countries  than  we  have,  The  total  vali 
of  manufactures  of  such  textiles  which  ejitl 
foreign  markets  is  ckxj  million  dollars.  Th 
United  States  exports  nearly  4S0  millio 
yards  a  year,  divided  in  the  following  amount^ 
132  million  vards  to  North  American  countnc 
12^.8  million  yards  to  Asia,  103.2  millia 
yards  to  Oceania,   54  million  vards  to  S<*utl 


^"^ 


\i  \H    lilh    KHVBBR    l*ASS   ON    THL    BORDER   OF    \SIH\ 

A  COUNTMy  U^   MiiNY    l»tOI*LU  WHICH   IHb   liNGLrSH    HAVit    DEVbLOPEU  INIO  OHU  Q§   TH£  OREAl    MAlUL&r 

Of    tttC    WURLD 


THE   pUAY 
Jtf   PORT  OF    KStK  MINOR,  WHERE  EUROPEAN 
T    IMITAriKG    THE    NAME    AND    TRADE-MAKK, 
lUJiT    IS   M^iWUFACTUKEU     IN  NEW    ENGLAND 

AmmcM^  ia,4  million  yards  to   Africa,  and  6.7 
yards     to     Europe     Our     relatively 
cant  posirion  in  these  exports  may  be 
trti  when  it  is  stated  thai  the  United 
'  exports  7.0CJO  million  yards  of 
.annually.     Argentina  buys  from 
L     more    than     16    million  dollars' 
otton   goods,  and,  from  Germany, 
1     *ns  in  %'alue, 

utny,  also,  the  latter  country  has 
ri"  than  60  million  dollars'  worth 
>,  and  here,  too,  practically  all 
be   supplied    by   our   factories: 
woolen  goods*  automobiles,  cars 
.  earthenware,  stoneware,  glass- 
rails  and  other  railroad  material, 
latcrial,    household     and    cooking 
tctric  wire  and  cable,  locomotives, 
preparations,  etc.     A  similar  record 

isclosed  by  a  study  of  the  imports  of 

inrries  in  Latin  America  and  other  parts 
rorld. 

nany  has  been  the  source  of  supply  for 
_  '  ibe  needs  of  the  world »  and  rt  is  sig- 
nrdcam  that  the  countries  with  which  she  is 
now  at  war  have  been  among  her  best 
customers*  The  list  of  certain  German  ex- 
prTft-^  T5  :trt  imposing  one.  It  includes  V)o 
r  worth  of  textile  manufactures, 

2]  I  machinery  and  technical  goods, 


AT    SMYRNA 

COTTON  MANUFACTURERS  HAVE  GAINED  THAUf.  AT  OUR 

,  '*CABOT, '*   THAT    APPEARS    ON    A    FAMILIAR     COTTON 
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450  millions  of  base  metals  and  manufactures 
of  these  metals,  230  millions  of  chemicals  and 
pharmaceutical  products,  55  millions  of  to>s. 
clocks,  firearms,  elc,  62  millions  of  paper  and 
paper  goods,  35  millions  of  glassware,  and 
other  millions  of  porcelain,  earthenware,  wood 
manufactures,  and  other  products  of  her 
active  factories.  Not  only  will  these  exports 
be  diminished  or  entirely  shut  off,  but  her  in- 
ability to  obtain  raw  materials  adds  to  her 
embarrassment.  She  buys  nearly  i^o  millions 
of  dollars*  worth  of  raw  cotton,  chiefly  from  the 
United  States,  and  some  from  India  and  Egypt; 
no  millions  of  hides  and  skins  from  France, 
Argentina,  Austria,  India.  China,  and  Africa; 
36  millions  of  silk  from  Italy  and  Prance;  60 
millions  of  coal  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  50  millions  of  iron  ore  from  Sweden,  Spain, 
Russia,  and  France. 

In  1912.  she  sold  to  the  United  Kingdom  4< 
million  dollars'  worth  of  products,  includingi 
40  millions  of  machinery  and  other  iron  and^ 
steel  goods,  30  millions  of  sugar,  and  20  millions] 
of  cotlon  goods*  This  market  will  be  largely 
diverted  from  her  by  the  wan 

Ch  ina ,  d  ist  urbed  as  she  has  been  polit  ically » has 
had  a  foreign  trade  of  more  than  g^oo ,000.000  J 
during  the  last  year,  but  our  own  exports  la^ 
China  are  less  than  $26*000,0^x1.     The  nations 
now  at  war  have  provided  most  of  the  manu- 
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Ivussia  15  million,  Belgium  11  million,  and 
I  ranee  4  million.  The  United  States  sold  26 
million,  and  Japan  sold  87  million  to  her 
neighbor. 

Manufactures  and  certain  foodstuffs  con- 
stitute nearly  all  the  imports  into  China, 
uhere  manufacturing  has  not  yet  developed 
beyond  the  hand  trades.  Representative 
jriides  include  clothing  and  hats,  5  million 
dollars;  cotton  blankets,  cambrics,  flannels, 
sheetings,  shirtings,  T  clothes,  and  other  cotton 
goods  except  yams,  42  million;  cotton  yarns,  44 
millioa;  dyes  and  colors,  8  million;  flour,  9 
million;  machinery  and  fittings,  3  million; 
railroad  plant  and  other  materials,  2  million; 
other  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  4  million; 
leather  and  manufactures  of,  5  million ;  kerosene, 
18  million;  rice,  8  million;  sugar,  17  million; 
cicirs  and  cigarettes,  7  million;  and  paper,  3 
nmlion. 

Japan,  the  British  entrep6t  at  Hongkong, 
and  India  supply  most  of  China's  imported 
)ams.  while  Great  Britain  supplies  a  leading 
share  of  miscellaneous  cotton  tissues.  Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  Belgium  supply 
jlso  woolens  and  flannels,  silks,  and  linens.  In 
iron  and  steel  manufactures,  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  Russia,  Japan,  and  Hongkong  are  the 
leading  sources,  whereas  the  United  States  is 
far  behind.  Half  of  the  tin  plates  are  from  the 
United  States,  and  the  remainder  chiefly  from 
the  United  Kingdom.  A  large  part  of  the 
chemicals  are  from  Germany  and  Great 
Britain;  this  is  true  of  chinaware  also.  Two 
thirds  of  the  cigarettes  are  from  Great  Britain. 

China's  cigars  are  mostly  received  through 
the  great  British  entrepot,  Hongkong,  but, 
^siJe  from  that  port,  Germany,  the  Philippine 
Islands,  Netherlands,  and  Belgium  arc  the 
most  important  sources.  France  is  second 
only  to  Japan  in  the  supply  of  clocks  and 
matches.  Japan  and  Europe  supplying  about 
four  fifths  of  the  total  imports. 

Germany's  market  in  japan 

In  Japan,  Germany  has  had  a  market  of  34 
millions,  and  Austria-Hungary  about  2 
millions  (of  a  total  of  363  millions  of  imports). 
That  nurket  is  mainly  for  grain  and  flour, 
sugar,  iron  ore,  machinery,  textiles,  and  yarn. 
Of  machinery,  Japan  has  bought  20  millions 
yeariy;  also  vehicles  and  vessels,  iron  ore,  dies, 
pigments,  chemicals,  medicines,  explosives, 
oils  and  fats,  pottery,  and  glass  in  consider- 
able sums.  Germany  will  be  affected  mainly 
in  her  sales  of  artificial  dyes,  indigo,  glycerine, 
crKaine,  morphine,  quinine,  and  similar  prod- 
ucts. Her  sales  of  iron  manufactures  to 
Japan  have  been  6}  millions;  zinc  manufac- 
tures, $700,000;  materials  for  railroad  con- 
struction, $600,000;  nails,  rivets,  bolts,,  etc.. 
$400,000,  insulated  electric  wires,  $650,000, 
with  a  half  million  in  value  of  such  wares  as 
telescopes,  microscopes,  gas  meters,  baro- 
meters, telegraph  and  telephone  appliances, 
phonographs,  etc. 


Much  of  this  trade  could  be  diverted  to  our 
shores  by  active  efforts. 

Even  our  neighbor,  Canada,  which  trades 
with  the  United  States  to  a  greater  amount 
than  with  any  other  country,  buys  from  Ger- 
many millions  yearly,  in  clocks,  hosiery,  laces 
and  embroidery,  drugs,  chinaware,  gloves, 
jewels,  musical  instruments,  sugar,  and  other 
products.  Mexico,  too,  purchases  more  than 
12  million  dollars'  worth  of  merchandise  from 
the  same  source.  However,  as  with  Canada, 
we  sell  to  Mexico  48.4  millions  where  the  five 
European  nations  now  at  war  sell  less  than  37 
millions. 

These  analyses  of  trade  could  be  extended  in- 
defmitely.  It  should  be  noted  that  other 
countries  look  just  as  keenly  at  these  open 
markets,  and  Great  Britain  especially  sees  in 
the  present  situation  an  opportunity  to  seize 
the  commerce  of  the  greatest  trade  rival  she 
has  on  the  Continent.  Her  commercial  jour- 
nals are  full  of  admonitions  in  regard  to  the 
details  of  Germany's  exports,  and  advice  is 
given  to  capture  her  markets  for  steel  products, 
textiles,  and  other  manufactures  in  which  Great 
Britain  is  strong.  She  is  more  likely  to  take 
over  this  trade,  as  her  facilities  for  handling  it 
are  well  established  and  are,  therefore,  little 
interrupted  by  the  war. 

The  total  imports  of  various  countries  and 
the  share  of  the  United  States  in  these  im- 
ports have  heretofore  been  as  follows:  Austria- 
Hungary,  total  722  millions  of  dollars,  share 
from  the  United  States  9.8  per  cent.;  Belgium, 
957 millions,  8.3  percent;  France,  1,589 millions, 
10.8  per  cent.;  Germany,  2,545  millions,  14.8 
per  cent.;  United  Kingdom,  3,624  millions,  18.1 
per  cent.;  Russia,  603  millions,  7.5  per  cent.; 
Canada,  670  millions,  65  per  cent.;  Mexico,  97 
millions,  49.7  per  cent;  Cuba,  132  millions, 
53.3  per  cent.;  Argentine,  371  millions,  15.4 
per  cent.;  Brazil,  309  millions,  16.1  per  cent.; 
Chile,  122  millions,  13.9  per  cent.;  Japan,  363 
millions,  17.6  per  cent.;  China,  425  millions, 
6  per  cent.;  India,  540  millions,  3  per  cent.; 
Australia,  380  millions,  12.1  per  cent.;  New 
Zealand,  102  millions,  9.8  percent.;  Egypt,  128 
millions,  1.6  per  cent.;  Algeria,  130  millions, 
1.5  per  cent. 

It  is  probable  that  Europe  will  take  more 
foodstuffs  and  manufactures  and  less  raw 
materials  from  us  during  war  conditions  and  un- 
til industry  is  restored,  and  other  parts  of  the 
world  will  be  increasingly  dependent  upon  us 
in  proportion  as  production  is  diminished  in 
Europe,  especially  in  the  case  of  colonies  gov- 
erned and  supplied  from  European  countries. 

The  world's  exports  of  manufactures  prior  to 
the  war  have  been  approximately  as  follows: 
United  Kingdom,  2,000  millions  of  dollars;  Ger- 
many, 1,400  millions;  United  States,  1,200 
millions,  Belgium,  26omillions;  Netherlands.  240 
millions;  France.  700  millions:  Austria-Hungary, 
23omillions;Switzerland.  185 millions;  Italy.  170 
millions;  Japan,  70  millions;  Spain,  45  millions. 
It  is  seen  that  our  most  ioTvmd^iVA^i  cotc^v^wvws 
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for  the  world  market  are  those  countries  of 
Europe  that  are  now  at  war. 

No  portion  of  the  world,  however  remote, 
escapes  the  effects  of  the  war,  and  to  many  far- 
off  nations  there  has  come  already  much  dis- 
tress. Northern  Chile,  for  example,  where 
exports  of  sodium  nitrate  are  of  such  impor- 
tance to  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  has  its 
thousands  of  idle  laborers.  Of  the  total  ex- 
ports of  Chile  ($138,000,000),  48  millions  of  its 
mineral  products  go  to  the  United  Kingdom, 


RATIO  OF  EXPORT 

to 

PRODUCTION 


Exported 


FOOOSTUFFS. 
Produced  8^  Billions  of  Dollars 
exported  4»o  Millions  • 


MANUF/^GTURES . 
Produced  t07  BiUfOnsof  OollArs 
exported     I         •        .       . 
or  6% 


OUR    PRODUCTION    AND    OUR    EXPORTS 

SHOWING   HOW  SMALL   A  PROPORTION   OF   OUR   GOODS 

IS   SOLD   ABROAD 

and  25  millions  to  Germany.  The  United  States 
has  taken  24  millions,  and  must  promptly  in- 
crease its  purchases  materially  if  it  hopes  to 
help  the  critical  situation  there. 

Brazil  has,  for  the  time,  a  very  seriously  re- 
duced market  for  its  coffee  and  sugar.  Ger- 
many usually  buys  5  million  bags  of  coffee,  and 
Austria-Hungary  nearly  1  million  bags.  Four 
fifths  of  the  cotton  crop  of  Brazil  in  1912  went 
to  Germany,  and  the  latter  country,  with 
France,  also  took  6}  of  gf  million  dollar^' 
worth  of  hides.  Germany  was  the  market  for 
$2400,000  of  rubber,  and  $5,366,000  of  to- 
bacco, and  much  of  her  manj^anese  ore.  This 
reduction  in  sales  to  Europe  is  keenly  felt,  and 
is  disclosed  by  the  recent  financial  reports. 

Argentina  has  also  lost,  for  the  time,  its 
German  market  for  hides,  and  its  market  for 


much  of  the  33  million  dollars'  worth  of  flax 
usually  sold  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium, 
France,  and  Germany.  That  country  ne^  to 
find  other  outlets  for  its  products  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  exchanges  with  the  United  States 
should  be  materially  increased.  Argentina  has 
this  year  large  crops  of  both  com  and  wheat, 
besides  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  chilled 
and  salted  meats,  and  live-stock.  A  market  for 
most  of  this  will,  no  doubt,  be  found.  Ecuador 
will  have  greater  difficulty  in  disposing  of  her 
cacao,  and  is  in  financial  straits  now  because  of 
that  fact. 

The  purchases  of  South  American  and 
Oriental  countries  have  heretofore  been  largely 
from  Europe,  and  the  following  table  sli^s 
clearly  the  relative  standing  of  our  exports  in 
those  markets,  and  the  opportunity  under  new 
conditions  of  gaining  a  larger  share  of  their 
enormous  trade: 

IMPORTS   (in   MILLIONS  OF   DOLLARS)    191a 


FROM  ALL 

FROM 

FROM  THE 

COUNTRIES 

EUROPE 

UNITED 
STATES 

South  America: 

Argentina 

37* 

257 

57 

Brazil      .     . 

309 

220 

50 

Chile       .     . 

122 

84 

17 

Colombia 

24 

15 

8 

Peru  .     .     . 

25 

16 

6 

Uruguay .     . 

47 

34 

6 

Venezuela 

20 

10 

6 

Ecuador 

II 

7 

3 

Bolivia    .     . 

19 

13 

2 

Asia: 

China  (1913) 

4^5 

112 

26 

India  (1913) 

540 

408    • 

18 

Japan      .     . 

.       363 

101 

65 

Oceania: 

Australia 

.       380 

271 

46 

China's  exports  in  1913  were  about  30^ 
million  dollars  in  value,  and  include  many  raw 
materials  such  as  silk,  tea,  tin,  vegetable  oils, 
hides  and  skins,  wool,  fibres,  and  tobacco;  and 
the  opening  of  a  new  trade  route  through  the 
Panama  Canal,  enabling  Chinese  goods  to 
reach  the  United  States  without  passing 
through  disturbed  Europe,  may  divert  an  es- 
pecially large  part  of  Chinese  products  to 
American  factories  and  other  consumers. 

Other  new  channels  for  raw  materials  must 
be  found,  in  part  at  least,  for  the  exports  of 
Australia,  which  include  558  million  pounds  of 
greasy  wool  sent,  in  the  proportions  named,  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  211  million;  France,  152 
million;  Germany,  loS  million;  Austria-Hun- 
gary, 8  million;  and  only  9  million  to  the  United 
Mates.  Egypt  exports  136  million  dollars' 
worth  of  cotton,  46  per  cent,  going  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  a  total  of  27  per  cent,  to 
Germany,  France,  Russia,  and  Austria-Hun- 
gary, whereas  only  15  per  cent,  came  to  the 
United  States. 

How  much  stronger  our  financial  position 
would  have  been  this  year  if  we  could  have 
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manufactured  the  bulk  of  our  cotton  crop 
here!  In  the  census  year  of  1910,  the  total  of 
our  manufactures  of  cotton  goods  was  628 
mfllion  dollars,  but  we  exported  then  only  32 
million  dollars'  worth.  The  present  total  ex- 
port of  these  products — less  than  60  millions — 
compares  unfavorably  with  exports  by  the 
United  Kingdom  of  600  millions,  Germany's 
i)o  millions,  and  75  millions  from  France. 
Three  fifths  of  the  annual  production  of  raw 
cotton  of  the  world  is  from  the  United  States. 
and  our  share  of  a  foreign  market  of  900  millions 
is  still  pitifully  small. 

In  many  manufactured  products,  we  export 
a  ver>'  small  proportion  of  the  annual  output. 
We  make  nearly  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
clothing  yearly,  and  export  less  than  2  per  cent. 
We  might  sell  abroad  more  clocks  and  watches, 
more    earthenware    and    glassware,    lumber. 


SUPPLIED  bx  the  United  States) 
148  MilUons  of  Dollars  or  *^*«««^-^ 

OUR   SMALL    SHOWING    IN    THE   ORIENT 

marble  and  stone,  furniture,  more  electrical 
devices,  more  woolen  goods,  more  drugs  and 
medicines,  more  automobiles  and  cars  and 
carriages,  if  we  would  make  the  effort.  We 
excel  m  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes, 
but  of  the  more  than  half  billion  of  products 
less  than  20  millions  go  abroad.  These 
articles  are  included  in  the  classes  which  are 
exported  by  European  manufacturing  countries 
to  all  the  world,  and  our  sales  should  show  a 
constant  relative  increase  under  proper  methods 
of  trade  promotion  by  our  manufacturers. 

Exports  of  finished  manufactured  articles 
from  the  United  States  constituted  only  11.26 
per  cent,  in  1880,  and  crude  materials  61.28  per 
cent.  To-day  exports  of  finished  manufactured 
articles  constitute  32  per  cent.,  and  exports  of 
partially  manufactured  goods  17  per  cent.  All 
that  is  needed  to  supplement  these  growing  per- 
centages is  intelligent  study  of  this  subject  and 
the  exercise  of  the  energy  which  is  applied  to 
domestic  commerce. 


SUPPLI  ED  by  the  United  States 
309  Millions  of  Dollars  or^ 

OUR   PART   IN    LATIN-AMERICAN  TRADE 

There  will  no  doubt  be  very  material  modi- 
fications in  the  labor  situation  throughout 
Europe  and  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  the 
destruction  of  industries  and  the  slau{;hter  of 
trained  men  of  every  class.  Immigration  may 
be  stimulated,  and  there  may  be  opportunity 
to  strengthen  our  own  resources  of  expert 
mechanics  and  technically  trained  workers  in 
chemical  and  other  manufactures.  A  change 
of  political  boundaries  may  be  accompanied  by 
just  as  noteworthy  a  change  in  the  industrial 
situation.     However,  no  one  can  predict  the 
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character  of  these  changes  at  this  time,  while 
the  fate  of  the  countries  at  war  is  still  in  the 
laps  of  the  gods. ' 

Some  of  us  who  have  long  been  keenly  in- 
terested in  the  reasoned  and  logical  upbuilding 
of  our  export  trade,  who  have  recognized  the 
inherent  weaknesse-i  in  our  position  which  have 
been  pointed  out  here,  see  in  the  present 
crisis  not  merely  the  'hance,  however  great  it 
may  be,  for  profitabh  c»ade  with  Latin  Amer- 


Are  we  now  prepared  to  finance  our  sales  to 
these  distant  markets  as  the  business  men  of 
European  countries  have  done  in  the  past? 
Can  we  induce  well-educated  young  Americans 
of  character,  trained  in  languages  and  in  com- 
merce, to  go  to  cities  in  Argentma,  in  China,  in 
Australia,  and  stay?  Will  they  consent  to  be  a 
real  part  of  the  business  and  social  life  among 
alien  races  to  prove  that  the  present  interest  in 
export  trade  is  genuine  and  permanent  and  not 
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THE  ITEMS  OF  OUR  EXPORT  TRADE 
WHICH  SHOWS  THE  HIGH  PERCENTAGE  OF  RAW  PRODUCTS  SUCH  AS  COTTON,  FOODSTUFFS,  ETC.,  AND 
SEMI-RAW  PRODUCTS  SUCH  AS  PIG  IRON,  ETC..  WHICH  WE  EXPORT.  THE  ITEMS  GO  LARGELY  TO  THE 
WELL-DEVELOPED  COUNTRIES  OF  EUROPE.  THE  MARKETS  FOR  MANUFACTURED  GOODS  IN  THE  LESS 
DEVbLOPED  COUNTRIES  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA  AND  THE  ORIENT  PRESENT  A  MORE  PERMANENT  AND 
PROFITABLE    HtLD    FOR   THE    FUTURE 


ican  and  other  countries  over  seas,  but  an 
opportunity,  more  favorable  than  ever  before, 
to  bring  to  all  the  American  people  a  realization 
of  our  true  position  as  a  commercial  nation,  and 
to  gain  enlightened  support  for  sound  and  con- 
structive plans  of  trade  development. 

The  sincerity  of  the  interest  in  export  com- 
merce on  the  part  of  our  bankers,  manufac- 
turers, and  commercial  organizations  will  be 
severly  tested  by  time,  for  we  cannot  hope  to 
make  any  real  profjress  in  this  trade  under  ex- 
isting world  conditions  without  great  patience, 
careful  preparation,  and  very  considerable 
present  sacrifices,  and  we  must  be  willing  to 
wait  on  the  slow  development  of  more  cordial 
and  intimate  relations  with  foreign  customers. 


the  casual  interest  that  has  been  character- 
istic of  our  attitude  in  the  past  and  that  has 
been  so  much  resented? 

Can  we,  debtors  as  we  are  to  Europe  to 
thousands  of  millions,  spare  at  this  time  those 
other  millions  which  must  be  used  to  gain  and 
hold  a  larger  share  of  foreign  markets?  The 
progress  of  events  in  the  next  few  months  will 
make  plain  our  real  purposes.  If  we  build  on 
a  solid  foundation  of  knowledge,  sympathy,  and 
enterprise,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  our 
success.  Any  other  methods  at  this  time  will 
harm  the  nation  greatly,  and  the  effect  of  hasty 
and  selfish  action  will  be  to  dose  these  foreign 
trade  opportunities  against  us  more  firmly 
than  ever  before. 


WHAT  ENGLAND  AND  GERMANY 
EXPECT  OF  US 


WHY    EACH    FEELS   THAT   OUR   SYMPATHY   AND   COMMERCIAL   COOPERATION 

SHOULD    BE   WITH    IT 

I.  ANGLO-AMERICAN  RELATIONS-AND  THE  WAR 

WHAT  A    FEW   MONTHS  HAVE    DONE   TO    MAKE    THE    UNITED    STATES    AND    GREAT 
BRITAIN    REALIZE   THAT  THEY    HAVE    A    COMMON    INTEREST    IN    THE    WORLD- 
WIDE PROBLEMS  OF  TRADE  AND  GOVERNMENT— DEMOCRACY  AND  PERSONAL 
.       INITIATIVE    AGAINST    AUTOCRACY    AND    INDUSTRIAL    FEUDALISM 
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BY 

ARTHUR  WILLERT 

WASHINGTON  CCMUtXSPONDENT  OF  THE  LONDON   "TIMES" 


IT  IS  clear  that  the  war  must  have  a  great 
effect  upon  Anglo-American  relations.  Al- 
ready it  has  done  more  in  a  few  months  to 
remove  ancient  misunderstandings  and  prej- 
udices than  a  generation  of  hands-across- 
t he-sea  celebrations,  official  or  unofficial. 

Few  Americans,  the  writer  imagines,  would 
deny  that,  eighty  years  a^o,  Amencan  opinion 
would  have  tended  to  side  against  England 
in  whatever  European  war  it  might  have  been 
concerned.  Yet  in  1830  the  United  States 
m-as  more  Anglo-Saxon  than  it  is  now.  The 
hyphenated  American  hardly  existed.  Neither 
Irish  immigration  nor  German  immigration^^ 
which  between  them  have  in  the  past  presented! 
the  United  States  with  the  majority  of  its 
Anglophobes,  had  really  begun.  Now»  on  the 
contrary,  of  90,000,000  odd  white  souls  in  this 
country,  about  13,000,000  are  alien  bom,  an- 
other 19,000,000  are  of  more  or  less  alien  blood, 
and  of  these  probably  about  30  per  cent,  are 
Gennan  or  Austrian  or  unregenerated  Irishmen. 
Up  to  last  summer  there  had  been  a  good  deal 
that  seemed  to  indicate  that  England  was  stilly 
not  popular  in  the  United  States.  There  was 
the  agitation  about  the  Panama  tolls  contro- 
versy, with  its  daily  budget  of  Anglophobe 
speeches  and  articles;  there  was  the  fuss  over  the 
failure  of  the  British  Government  to  participate 
in  the  Panama  Exhibition,  in  the  course  of 
which  it  was  consistently  ignored  that  an  equal 
grievance  lay  against  the  Germans;  there  was 
the  refusal  of  Congress  to  appropriate  money 
for  the  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent  and  the  era  of  Anglo-American 
peace' which  the  treaty  inaugurated.  At  the 
same  lime  comment  upon  British  domestic 
affairs  was  not  preciselv  kind.  That  civil 
war  over  Irdand  should  have  been  allowed  to 
become  a  possibility;  that  a  band  of  wild  women 
should  have  been  allowed  to  destroy  the  placid- 
it)  of  British  life,  were  widely  advertised  as 


indicating  the  bankruptcy  of  English  states- 
manship. 

There  is  no  longer  any  such  talk.  Vigorously 
and  often  ably  as  it  has  been  pressed,  the  Ger-  \^ 
man  publicity  campaign  has  availed  but  little. 
It  has  been  met  and  met  effectively,  not  so 
much  by  English  journalists  or  men  of  letters 
as  by  American.  The  most  able  presentment  of 
the  reasons  why  Americans  ought  not  to  hopje 
for  a  German  victory  that  has  appeared  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  is  from  the  pen  of  an  ex- 
president  of  one  of  the  leading  American  uni- 
versities. The  chief  American  newspapers 
side  with  the  allies.  Save  in  German-Am'encan 
or  obviously  Germanophile  quarters,  attempts 
to  justify  the  position  of  Germany  have  gone 
by  default. 

There  have  been  other  periods,  as  during  the 
war  with  Spain,  when  there  has  been  a  vivid 
interplay  of  Anglo-Saxon  sympathy  across 
the  Atlantic.  But  such  sympathy  was  as  a 
rule  mainly  of  the  sentimental,  blood-is-thicker- 
than-water  variety;  and  though  cousinly  love 
and  respect  are  excellent  things  in  their  way, 
their  manifestation  by  no  means  prevents  a 
recrudescence  of  chronic  cousinly  misunder- 
standings. This  time  it  has  been  different. 
Superficial  impulses  have  counted  for  less.  Un- 
doubtedly the  gallantry  of  the  British  army  in 
France  has  stirred  the  blood  of  all  who  speak 
its  tongue;  undoubtedly  American  opinion  has 
been  shocked  by  the  destruction  of  Louvain, 
by  the  damaging  of  Rheims  cathedral,  and  by 
the  aerial  bombardment  of  places  without  the 
war  zone;  but  when  all  is  said  and  done  it  has 
not  been  Louvain  and  such  things  that  have 
influenced  American  opinion,  so  much  as  the 
fact  that  to  be  in  Belgium  at  all  the  Germans 
avowedly  sacrificed  to  expediency  their  treaty 
obligations  to  a  weak  neighbor.  Americans, 
in  a  word,  seem  to  have  been  suddenly  awakened ' 
to  the  fact  that  Germany  in  this  war  is  trying 
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to  consummate  ruthlessly  her  ambitions  in 
world  politics  and  that  it  is  to  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  that  she  should  fail. 

Newspaper  after  newspaper,  commentator 
after  commentator,  has  proclaimed  the  fact. 
Not  only  is  England  almost  universally  upheld 
as  fighting  for  ideals  common  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  for  democracy  against  autocracy, 
for  peaceful  government  against  militarism, 
for  the  rights  of  the  weak  against  the  strong, 
for  law  against  conscienceless  ambition;  but 
it  is  almost  ubiquitously  announced  that  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  in  the  result  is 
far  from  being  solely  academic  and  senti- 
mental. 

Only  if  the  United  States  were  content  and 
able  lo  remain  a  self-contained  and  exclusive 
nation  such  as  it  was  in  the  old  days  of  con- 
tinental exploitation  could  it  refuse  to  take  that 
view.  As  it  is,  the  pressure  of  twentieth  cen- 
tury economics-=-the  dwindling  ratio  of  food 
supply  to  population  and  manufacturing  output, 
to  say  nothing  of  national  ambitions  and  extra- 
American  possessions,  are  compelliig  it  to 
become  a  world  power.  What  the  war  with 
Spain  started  the  war  of  the  nations  in  Europe 
is  clinching.  In  1898  the  United  States  sud- 
denly found  itself  saddled  with  various  colonial 
and  imperial  responsibilities.  They  were  re- 
sponsibilities undertaken  altruistically  and  to 
some  extent  unwillingly.  There  was  no  fixed 
national  policy  behind  them.  There  was  no 
feeling  that  the  destiny  of  America,  like  that  of 
England,  lay  beyond  the  waters.  Even  the 
propaganda  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  failed  to  educate 
people.  The  voyage  that  he  made  the  fleet 
take  round  the  world  was  regarded  rather  as  a 
spectacle  than  as  a  symbol.  The  glory  of  the 
opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  greatest 
smgle  contribution  that  any  nation  has  ever 
made  to  world  trade,  was  nearly  marred  by  the 
short-sighted  prejudices  of  sectional  or  self- 
ish politicians.  Nor  have  efforts  to  popularize 
the  commercial  fields  of  South  America  and 
the  Orient  had  the  success  they  deserved. 
Nearly  everywhere  there  has  been  a  disregard 
of  present  opportunities  and  future  necessities 
rather  surprising  in  a  nation  whose  energy  and 
drive  in  matters  of  domestic  exploitation  have 
long  been  a  byword. 

America's  stake  in  world  policies 

Until  August,  that  is  to  say.  Since  the  war 
began  the  whole  politico-economic  outlook  in 
the  United  States  seems  to  have  changed.  A 
short  time  ago  the  main  function  of  the  Wash- 
ington Government  toward  business  was 
restraint.  There  was  still  a  tendency  to  try  to 
cure  the  evils  of  a  long  period  of  ultra-protection 
and  capitalist  exploitation  by  somewhat  pro- 
miscuous governmental  interference.  Ship- 
ping subsidies  were  still  the  official  bugaboo 
of  the  party  in  power.  Even  now  the  average 
American  business  man  instinctively  regards 
the  Government  as  his  enemy.  Yet  what  has 
happened?    1  n  the  last  few  months  Washington 


has  taken  foreign  trade  under  an  unexpectedly 
maternal  wing.  Reform  of  the  hampering 
navigation  laws;  a  scheme  for  the  State  owner- 
ship of  vessels  for  the  benefit  of  trade;  State 
insurance  of  cargoes;  State  help  in  some  of  the 
more  difficult  adjustments  of  foreign  finance 
(it  has  even  been  suggested  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  buy  up  the  American  stock  which 
Europe  is  waiting  to  dump  on  New  York) — 
better  proof  could  scarcely  be  needed  of  the 
awakening  of  a  national  understanding  of  the 
changing  responsibilities  of  the  new  century. 

Closed  stock  exchanges,  a  temporarily  para- 
lyzed foreign  exchange,  and  the  dislocation  of 
foreign  trade  have,  indeed,  awakened  people  as 
nothing  else  could  do  to  the  magnitude  of  their 
stake  in  world  affairs.     The  age  of  self-confident 
. -exclusiveness  has  been  closed.     The  war  seems 
'  to  be  doing  for  the  United  States  as  a  world 
power  what  the  development  of  railroads  and 
the  stimulus  of  Californian  gold  did  for  it  as 
a  continental  country.     How,  then,  can  it  be 
"^argued  that  the  war  is  likely  to  improve  its  rela- 
tions with  Great  Britain?     Is  not  Great  Brit- 
ain, if  victory   perches  upon  the  standard  of 
]tTie  allies,  likely  to  be  its  chief  rival?    That 
/England  would  be  a  vigorous  competitor  is 
Cfifilf-evident.     Even  now  under  stress  of  war  it 
is  doing  its  best  to  grab  the  opportunities  that 
Germany  has  had  to  jettison.     It  is  precisely 
the  obviousness  of  that  fact  and  the  way  in 
which  it  has  generally  been  discounted  that  to 
the  writer  seems  so  encouraging.    There  has 
been  an  almost  complete  absence  of  soft  re- 
joicing at  the  possibility  that  the  war  may 
paralyze  the  Old  World  Powers  as  commercial 
competitors. 

HERR    DERNBURG's    FALLACIOUS    ARGUMENTS 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  chief 
reason  for  this,  besides  a  generous  disindination 
to  capitalize  the  misfortune  of  others,  is  that, 

I  great  as  they  are,  the  material  lessons  of  the 
war  have  been  overshadowed  by  the  ethical 
lessons.  If  proof  were  needed  of  that  it  can  be 
found  in  the  way  in  which  the  arguments  of 
Herr  Demburg,  the  well-known  financier, 
formerly  German  Colonial  Minister,  and  now  a 
kind  of  unofficial  ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  have  fallen  flat.  Herr  Demburg  has 
said  in  effect  that  British  "marinismus"  will 
be  substituted  for  German  "militarismus." 
Militarism  in  Europe,  he  argues,  does  not  touch 
Americans.  The  unrestrained  sea  power  of 
England  would  touch  them. 

"What  1  want  to  bring  out  is  this:  That 
without  a  check  in  Europe,  England,  with  her 
allies  in  full  sway  on  the  land,  can  say  to  all  the 
world  that  there  must  be  no  mercantile  marine 
anywhere,  nor  any  oversea  trade  or  business 
that  British  interests  do  not  permit.  And  if 
the  United  States  is  not  satisfied,  it  has  got  to 
fight  on  the  standard  of  'two  to  one.'  .  .  . 
So  America  has  the  very  ^p-eafest  reason  to 
have  a  strong  central  power  m  Europe  matched 
against  England.    That  is  the  only  way  she  can 
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It  of  the  general  struggle  and  dangerous 
cments  for  any  length  of  time." 
losible  argument,  well  expressed.  It 
m  flat  because,  Engh'shmen  like  to  think, 
ms  have  weighed  it  from  a  truly  national 
prejudiced  point  of  view  and  have  found 
;ng.  Heretofore  the  American  estimate  "l 
and  has  often  appeared  to  be  obscured  / 
udices  bom  of  history  and  nursed  by 
r  sectional  jealousies.  Take  the  various-^ 
onerican  unpleasantnesses  of  recent 
the  Panama  tolls  controversy,  the  New- 
ad  fisheries  controversy,  the  criticism 
sh  treatment  of  Ireland,  and  even  the 
iarity  of  the  British  chastisement  of 
It  Kniger.  None  of  them  has  been 
really  national  reasons.  The  Panama! 
»ness  was  largely  a  question  of  domestic/ 
the  fisheries  dispute  concerned  a  com-l 
dy  few  people  in  New  England;  Irish-! 
ins  were  largely  responsible  for  the  Hom^ 
gitation;  and  it  was  they  and  theiit 
ited  compatriots  who  contributed  most 
oer  War  outbursts. 

on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  discovered 
lespite  what  people  have  learnt  in 
tones  and  have  been  told  by  professional 
lobes,  the  political  beliefs  and  ethicalS 
ds  of  the  United  States  and  England/ 
er  all,  much  the  same  and  have  nothing 
non  with  the  political  philosophy  of  the 
fGcnnany.  >i 

:  COMMON   IDEALS  OF  GOVERNMENT 

are  those  Anglo-Saxon  beliefs  and 
d^  Their  subjects  can  be  simply  de- 
At  home  they  are  free  representative 
Aeii^  with  a  responsible  executive  under 
tlie.expression  of  the  individual  shall 
e  most  .complete  play;  abroad  they  are, 

a  with  other  nations,  the  sanctity 
le^pen  door  in  trade,  and  a  "square 
or  weaker  states;  in  dealings  with  col- 
kI  vass^  nations  they  are  the  steady 
g  of  self-dependence,  and  more  or  less 
cted  autonomy.  The  Anglo-Saxon  mind 
t  instinctively  to  the  claim  of  loyalty 
^or  Commonwealth,  but  uncontrolled 
y  it  cannot  brook.  It  must  feel  the 
:  democratic  independence.  Americans 
gUshmen  must  know  that  they  have  an 
oice  with  everv  other  citizen  in  their 
Otherwise,  they  object  energetically 
tally  effectively,  as  the  American  colon- 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  as  the  would- 
ish  voter  did  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  American  voter  has  done  in  the 
th  century,  when,  under  the  banner  of 
radicalism,  he  arose,  more  or  less  ir- 
ve  of  party,  to  insure  himself  against 
at  of  a  plutocracy. 

R  IMPERIALISM   BASED  ON   LIBERTY 

ese  days  the  watchword  of  the  British 
b  liberty,  not  dominion.  An  autono- 
ad  largely  Boer  South  Africa  within  a 


decade  of  the  Boer  War,  the  virtual  indepen- 
dence of  Canada  and  of  the  other  great  colonies, 
is  the  best  proof  of  that.  The  United  States 
is  dealing  with  its  possessions,  with  its  wards, 
and  with  its  weaker  neighbors  in  an  even  more 
liberal  spirit.  To  that  the  freedom  of  Cuba,  the 
progress  of  the  Philippines  and  Porto  Rico,  the 
continued  independence  of  a  chaotic  Mexico, 
all  bear  eloquent  testimony.  Empire  to  Anglo- 
Saxons  means  responsibility.  It  stands  for  a 
political  systenri  of  the  most  diverse  races, 
colors,  and  civilizations,  and  for  the  propagation 
of  peace,  unity,  and  freedom.  It  is  inspired  by 
the  spirit  of  the  careful  schoolmaster  rather 
than  of  the  reckless  conquistador. 

Neither  the  United  States  nor  England  is 
territorially  ambitious.  It  may  be  said  that 
they  have  both  got  all  they  want.  That  does 
not  alter  their  present  disposition,  the  best 
earnest  of  which  is  that  neither  is  a  military 
nation.  Both,  it  is  true,  have  large  navies; 
but  not  for  aggressive  purposes.  One  has  only 
to  study  the  history  of  the  various  proposals 
for  the  limitation  of  armament  during  the  last 
decade  to  realize  that.  Germany,  not  England 
or  America,  has  been  the  stumbling  block. 
Behind  the  American  and  British  naval  policies 
there  is  and  has  been  the  same  idea — a  navy 
for  self-defense,  for  the  protection  of  trade, 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  international 
obligations  or  of  defensive  national  policies 
like  the  Monroe  Doctrine  or  the  preservation  of 
the  British  Imperial  tie. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  and 
England  is,  in  fact,  static.  Not  so  the  policy 
of  Germany.  The  expansion  of  Germany  has 
for  the  last  generation  been  the  alpha  and  omega 
of  German  aspirations.  The  imperial  instinct 
is  the  real  driving  force  in  German  politics  and 
thought.  With  this  desire  for  expansion  every- 
body must  sympathize.  It  is  natural  that  a 
young  and  vigorous  nation  whose  attainments 
in  science  and  progressive  civilization  are 
second  to  none  should  feel  that  it  has  a  right 
to  its  share  of  the  sunny  places  of  the  world. 
It  is  natural  that  it  should  believe  that  the 
spread  of  its  authority  would  do  the  world  good. 

Germany's  imperialism  of  force 

The  main  difficulty  with  which  H err  Dem- 
burg  and  the  rest  of  the  Teutonic  apologists 
have  to  contend  is  that  the  authority  which  Ger- 
many preaches  and  represents  is  not  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  would  not,  in  the  opinion  of  Anglo- 
Saxons,  do  the  world  good.  As  empire  to  the 
Americans  and  English  means  liberty,  so  to  the 
Germans  it  means  dominance,  the  dominance 
of  Germany  backed  by  the  sword,  the  domin- 
ance of  German  culture  spread  by  the  sword. 
"Just  asthegreatnessof  Germany  is  to  be  found 
in  the  governance  of  Germany  by  Prussia,  so 
the  greatness  and  good  of  the  world  is  to  be 
found  in  the  predominance  of  German  culture, 
of  the  German  mind,  in  a  word,  of  the  German 
character."  So  the  late  Professor  J.  A.  Cramb, 
one  of  the  ablest  of  English  writers  on  Germany, 
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has  described  the  teaching  of  Treitschke,  which, 
as  he  says,  describes  the  character  of  the  German 
Empire.  The  governance  of  Prussia  was  welded 
upon  Germany  by  Bismarck's  policy  of  "blood 
and  iron,"  by  the  three  wars  of  which  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  in  1870  was  the  last.  It 
has  been  clinched  there  by  the  anti-constitu- 
tional rule  (in  the  Anglo-Saxon  sense)  of  a 
military  autocracy;  and  through  the  Imperial 
armies  and  navies  it  will  if  "God  wills"  (i.  e., 
if  the  armies  and  navies  are  strong  enough)  be 
clinched  and  welded  upon  the  world. 

The  idea  of  "living  and  letting  live,"  which 
counts  for  so  much  in  Anglo-Saxon  civilization, 
has  been  ignored  by  the  leaders  of  modern 
Germany.  The  alternatives  before  Germany, 
says  General  Bernhardi  in  his  justly  famous 
book,  "Germany  and  the  Next  War,"  are 
"world  power  or  downfall."  It  must  dominate 
Europe  and  through  Europe  the  world,  since 
thus  it  can  discharge  its  "great  duties  of  the 
future"  and  stamp  a  large  part  of  humanity 
with  the  impress  of  the  German  spirit.  War, 
Treitschke  proclaims,  is  a  necessary  instrument 
of  policy,  good  as  a  means  and  good  in  itself, 
to  be  used  without  scruple  when  expediency 
calls  for  it.  The  governing  stocks  of  the  world, 
Nietzsche  argues,  are  above  human  or  Christian 
consideration.  "These  men,"  says  General 
Bernhardi,  "are  in  reference  to  what  is  outside 
their  circle  (when  the  foreign  element  or  foreign 
country  begins)  not  much  better  than  beasts  of 
prey  .  .  .  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognize 
at  the  core  of  all  these  races  the  nriagnificent 
blond  brute  avidly  rampant  for  spoil  and  vic- 
tory." 

THE      RUTHLESSNESS     OF     GERMAN      DIPLOMACY 

The  fate  of  Belgium  has  given  to  these  words 
a  sinister  significance.  It  has  not  been  a  sur- 
prising fate  to  those  who  have  studied  con- 
temporaneous European  history.  It  was  fore- 
shadowed by  the  general  ruthlessness  of  German 
diplomacy  in  attempting,  as  Bernhardi  has 
shown,  to  establish  for  Germany  a  new  position 
at  the  head  perhaps  of  a  dominant  federation  of 
central  European  States.  The  Delcass^  in- 
cident in  1905,  when  Germany  bullied  France 
into  dismissing  a  virile  Foreign  Minister,  the 
Bosnia-Herzegovina  crisis  of  1908-1909,  when 

Germany  flaunted  successfully  its  "shining  pline.  Had  Great  Britain  remained  neutral  and 
armor"  in  the  face  of  Russia  and  prevented  ]  had  Belgium  and  France  been  crushed  it  would 
Russia  from  keeping  Austria  to  its  treaty  obliga-  I  have  been  a  triumph  for  militant  autocracy,  a 
tions  in  regard  to  the  Balkan  Slavs;  the  AgadirA.death  blow  for  free  democracy.  In  standing 
incident  in  191 1,  when  Germany  by  a  reckless      by  Belgium  and  our  friends  we  are  tr>ing  to  do. 


Hence  virtually  the  whole  of  Europe  is 
to-day  banded  in  arms  or  at  least  in  sympathy 
against  Germany  and  its  Austrian  ally.  It  is, 
one  likes  to  think,  because  Americans  realize 
that  a  German  victory  would  clash  fatally  with 
their  aspirations  also  that  their  good  wishes 
are  so  solidly  with  the  arms  of  the  allies.  For, 
as  General  Bernhardi  and  his  friends  have 
shown,  as  the  Kaiser  himself  has  shown,  Ger- 
many would  not  rest  content  with  the  hege- 
mony of  Europe.  The  dominion  of  the  world 
would  next  be  attempted.  Then  the  United 
States  would  have  to  be  reckoned  with.  One 
finds  that  rather  naively,  if  indirectly,  admitted 
in  General  Bernhardi's  book.  The  prime  neces- 
sity for  German  expansion  is,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
German  militaristic  school,  the  destruction  of 
the  British  fleet.  Germany  must  become  what 
England  now  is,  the  supreme  naval  power.  Yet 
England,  for  all  its  naval  strength,  says  Bern- 
hardi, has  made  one  mistake.  It  "supindy" 
refused  to  help  the  Confederacy  in  the  Civil 
War  and  thus  allowed  the  perpetuation  of  a 
United  States  which  already  threatens  it  as  a 
world  power.  So  clearly,  Bernhardi  continues, 
does  England  realize  this  that  the  power  of  the 
United  States  is  the  real  reason  for  the  growth 
of  its  navy! 

ENGLAND   STILL  OUR  COMPETITOR 

"England,"  he  savs,  "may  have  to  tolerate 
the  rivalry  of  North  America  in  its  Imperial 
and  commercial  ambitions,  but  the  competition 
of  Germany  must  be  stopped.  If  England  is 
forced  to  fight  America  the  German  Fleet  must 
not  be  in  a  position  to  help  the  Americans. 
Therefore  it  must  be  destroyed." 

If  the  allies  win,  the  United  States,  as  said 
above,  will  find  the  British  Empire  its  chief 
competitor  in  the  peaceful  and  les^itimate  ex- 
ploitation of  the  world.  The  pomt  is  that 
England  will  be  a  competitor  animated  by  the 
same  ideals  and  using  the  same  above-board 
methods.  England  to-<lay  is  fighting  primarily 
to  preserve  the  law  of  Europe  from  promiscuous 
prostitution.  Had  Germany  been  allowed  to 
work  its  will  with  Belgium,  public  right  in 
Europe  would  have  become  a  farce.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  would  in  our  place  have  taken  the  same 


piece  of  bluff  failed  to  break  the  Anglo-French 
entente — those  and  other  incidents  have  all 
taught  Europe  the  true  significance  of  the 
modern  German  spirit.  Great-hearted  that 
spirit,  of  course,  is,  but  it  is  also  ruthless  and 
brutal.  Coupled  with  a  splendid  willingness  to 
sacrifice  lives  and  fortunes  upon  the  altar  of 
the  destiny  of  the  German  State  is  a  supreme 
disregard  for  the  rights  of  others.  When  the 
interests  of  Germany  are  at  stake  might  is  the 
only  law. 


perforce  by  arms,  what  President  Monroe  and 
his  successors  have  been  able  to  do,  with  one 
ephemeral  exception,  by  diplomacy  for  this 
continent,  namely  to  give  the  torch  of  demo- 
cracy every  chance  of  burning  with  a  stead) 
flame. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  no  longer  the  simple 
instrument  that  it  was:  but  through  its  various 
developments  there  still  runs  the  same  funda- 
mental thought.  President  Wilson  in  his 
famous  Mobile  speech  warned  the  acquisitive 
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financiers  of  Europe  not  to  debauch  Latin- 
American  democracy  as  clearly  as  his  pre- 
decessors warned  the  Holy  Alliance  not  to 
tamper  with  it.  Whether,  as  some  think,  the 
triumph  of  Germany  would  threaten  the  in- 
violability of  any  of  the  States  of  this  hemi- 
sphere is  a  question  that  cannot  be  profitably 
discussed.  That  it  might  do  so  is  obvious. 
What,  for  instance,  would  happen  to  Canada 
were  we  to  be  defeated  and  our  Empire  go  into 
the  melting  pot?  Would  a  Germany,  high- 
flown  with  the  insolence  of  a  European  hege- 
mony, have  tolerated  without  interference  the 
chaos  of  the  past  years  in  Mexico;  would  a 
Germany  that  had  learned  to  tear  up  treaties 
with  impunity  and  profit  observe  in  case  of 
stress  the  "free  passage"  clause  in  the  Panama 
Canal  treaties? 

What,  to  go  further  afield,  would  the  integ- 
rity of  China  be  worth?  What  American  ad- 
ministration, after  the  fate  of  Belgium,  could 
ever  hope  to  give  the  Philippines  the  dangerous 
boon  of  neutralized  autonomy?  How  would 
the  Philippine  Government  fare  in  the  near 
future  if  in  India  the  British  Raj  were  shaken  or 
destroyed? 

GERMAN   TRIUMPH,   AMERICAN    ISOLATION 

In  this  hemisphere  British  commercial  and 
.American  politico-commercial  influences  have 
done  much  for  the  stabilization  of  democracy. 
All  over  the  world,  in  the  British  dominions, 
in  the  Philippines,  in  Porto  Rico,  in  Latin 
America,  to  some  extent  in  Japan,  to  a  less 
extent  in  China,  Anglo-Saxon  ideals  of  free,  rep- 
resentative government  are  taking  the  place 
of  the  cider  ideals  of  government  by  selfish 
force.  Should  Europe  go  down  before  Gern 
many,  selfish  force  and  military  opportunism 
would  have  had  the  vindication  of  success!. 
The  United  States  would  stand  almost  alone  asS 
the^  representative  of  liberty,  of  the  aims  and  ] 
aspirations  of  twentieth  century  enlightenment.  J 
At  best,  as  more  than  one  American  thinker 
has  pointed  out,  it  would  have  to  pay  an  insur- 
ance premium  in  the  shape  of  a  conscriptive 
army  and  a  government  run  primarily  in  the 
interest  of  military  efficiency.  And  what  would 
become  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  ideals  of  democracy? 
Could  their  promise  be  worked  out  amid  the 
restless  materialism  of  armed  camps? 

To  expect  that  the  present  outpouring  ofT 
American  sympathy  with  the  British  cause  will  1 
preclude  all  further  friction  between  the  nations  I 
would,  nevertheless,  be  a  piece  of  sentimental  | 
and  perhaps  dangerous  Utopianism.    The  path  ^ 
of  the  fnendliest   rivalry  cannot  always  run 
smoothly.     We  are  bound  to  have  our  contro- 
versies in  the  future  as  we  have  had  them  in  the 
past.    The  justification  for  the  opening  sentence 


of  this  article  js  that  it  is  surely  reasonable  to 
hope  that  their  background  will  hereafter  be 
difterent;  that  an  understanding  of  the  funda- 
mental similarity  of  the  aspirations  of  American 
and  British  civilization  will  mellow  Anglo- 
American  relations. 

Would  the  results  be  the  same  in  the 
case  of  a  Teutonic  triumph,  even  in  the  un- 
likely event  that  the  German  leopard  were  to 
be  able  to  change  some  of  its  spots?  Would 
Germany  be  animated  by  that  spirit  of  funda- 
mental good  will  that  has  enabled  the  United 
States  and  Canada  to  maintain  for  a  century 
3,000  miles  of  absolutely  unguarded  frontier 
and  peacefully  to  surmount  squabble  after 
squabble?  Since  the  days  when  it  used  a  fiscal 
policy  to  concoct  the  nucleus  of  its  Empire  of 
blood  and  iron  it  has  shown  scant  signs  of  that 
spirit.  Its  Chinese  policy  has  not  been  pre- 
cisely gentle.  Its  last  colonial  acquisition  in 
Africa  was  the  fruit  of  a  shameless  bit  of  saber- 
rattling.  In  Turkey  its  military  missionaries 
have  marched  hand  in  hand  with  its  railroad 
builders.  There  has  been  nothing  particularly 
democratic  or  humane  in  its  colonial  administra- 
tion or  in  its  administration  of  Poland  and  Al- 
sace-Lorraine. 

The  ultimate  aim  of  England,  now  that  it 
has  been  forced  to  fight,  is  to  free  the  world 
from  dangers  that  thmgs  like  the  above  seem 
to  imply.  It  has  no  quarrel  with  German 
civilization  or  culture.  There  is  no  question  of 
the  holding  of  Germany  in  unproductive  thral- 
dom. The  German  nation  will  continue  to 
exist  if  we  win.  Only  it  will  exist  on  lines  less 
incompatible  with  twentieth  century  ideals. 
German  apologists  prate  of  the  shame  that  it  is 
that  Russia  should  attempt  to  swamp  German 
culture.  The  German  culture  that  England, 
like  the  rest  of  the  world,  respects  and  loves — 
the  culture  of  Goethe  and  Fichte,  of  Bach  and 
Mozart,  the  brilliant  activities  of  painstaking 
historical  or  scientific  research — has  already 
been  crushed  or  perverted — but  by  Prussia,  not 
by  Russia,  by  the  numbing  if  magnificent 
discipline  of  the  Prussian  drill  sergeant,  by  the 
iniquitous  if  inspiring  autocracy  of  military 
megalomaniacs.  It  is  the  evil  genius  of  Prussia 
that  the  Allies  are  fighting  against,  not  the 
genius  of  Germany  or  its  people.  They  are 
determined  to  prevent  the  canker  of  German 
militarism  from  growing  into  an  undemocratic 
world  tyranny,  and  when  they  have  succeeded, 
as  they  must  succeed,  England  will  feel,  if  there 
be  any  justice  in  the  views  expressed  above,  that 
not  the  least  part  of  our  triumph  will  be  the 
way  in  which  the  war  will  have  forged  a  new 
and  enduring  link  in  the  Anglo-American  re- 
lationship, the  link  of  a  more  complete  popular 
understanding. 
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TO  ALL  thinking  people  the  great  Euro- 
pean war  is  not  only  of  interest  as  a 
matter  of  contemporaneous  history, 
as  a  touch-stone  of  ethics  and  civil- 
ization, but  it  leads  them  of  necessity 
to  the  consideration  as  to  what  the  bearing 
of  the  struggle  or  its  possible  outcome  may 
mean  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
The  whole  network  of  international  relations 
has  been  exposed  by  the  various  warring  fac- 
tions trying  to  explain  to  themselves  and  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  the  reasons  that  have  brought 
this  conflagration  about.  The  undercurrents 
of  international  diplomatic  action  have  been 
laid  bare,  and  matters  are  brought  to  the  public 
attention  in  America  that  seemed  until  now 
very  foreign  to  the  actual  struggle.  Happily, 
however,  the  American  people  can  congratulate 
themselves  that  they  are  not  directly  concerned 
in  the  war,  and  it  is  as  intelligible  as  it  is  wise 
that  they  should  try  to  avoid  to  be  drawn  into 
the  difficulty  at  all.  Yet  as  in  a  physical  person 
the  ailing  of  one  limb  affects  the  well-being  of 
the  whole  body,  so  any  disturbance  of  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  European  continent  must 
needs  affect  the  rest  of  the  world.  Modern 
development  has  made  it  clear  that  all  real 
efficiency  rests  on  a  division  of  energies  and 
functions  adapted  to  a  particular  purpose  and 
to  the  genius  of  the  parts  working  together  to 
reach  a  certain  specified  end.  As  in  the  work- 
shop of  any  individual,  this  holds  good  in  that 
enormous  workshop  of  the  world.  It  applies 
not  only  to  the  production  and  exchange  of 
commodities;  it  also  applies  to  the  ethical  and 
spiritual  field.  The  relations  of  the  various 
people,  the  scientific  as  well  as  the  commercial 
intercourse  between  them,  is  now  being  very 
seriously  disturbed,  and  since  every  responsible 
mind  feels  called  upon  to  investigate  this  dis- 
turbance, it  cannot  fail  that  a  certain  revision 
even  of  the  feelings  and  tendencies  must  occur. 
So  there  has  been  everywhere  in  the  United 
States,  while  the  people  were  honestly  trying 
to  come  to  a  fair  judgment  and  preserve  full 
neutrality,  such  a  revision  of  sentiment:  one 
party  favoring  more  the  success  of  the  allies, 
the  other  wishing  the  German  cause  to  prevail. 
To  deepen  the  sentiment,  and  to  justify  it. 


people  dig  into  history,  because  history  alone 
gives  a  clue  to  the  logical  development  of  pres- 
ent day  situations.  So  I  propose  in  this  article 
to  trace  the  history  of  uerman-American 
relations,  showing  the  bonds  that  so  firmly  hold 
together  sympathies  as  well  as  interest  between 
the  two  countries. 

Next  to  Germany  itself,  no  country  on  earth 
— even  not  excepting  Austria — has  so  much 
German  blood  infused  as  the  United  States. 
While  in  Austria  there  are  just  about  twelve 
million  people  speaking  German,  there  had  no 
less  than  five  and  a  half  million  Germans  im- 
migrated into  the  United  States  between  i8^ 
and  1912.  And  as  these  people  have  multiplied 
considerably  in  their  new  and  propitious  sur- 
roundings the  estimate  that  no  less  than  a  quar- 
ter of  the  white  population  of  the  United  States 
are  either  of  German  parentage  or  have  German 
blood  in  their  veins  does  not  seem  at  all  exag- 
gerated. Certainly,  the  German  immigration 
m  the  nineteenth  century  reaches  a  total  con- 
siderably larger  than  that  of  any  other  foreign 
element.  As  against  about  five  million  immi- 
grants from  Germany,  there  are  three  million 
nine  hundred  thousand  from  Ireland,  three 
million  from  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales, 
and  one  and  a  half  million  from  Norway,  Den- 
mark, and  Sweden. 

AMERICA    A    REFUGE    FOR    POLITICAL    EXILES 

Why  has  the  United  States  proved  so  at- 
tractive especially  to  Germans?  The  history 
of  the  colonization  of  all  the  world  shows  two 
reasons  that  cause  people  to  emigrate  from  their 
home  country.  It  is  not  an  easy  thing,  especi- 
ally for  the  more  sentimental  German,  to  give 
up  his  home,  leave  behind  relatives  and  friends, 
part  from  the  graves  of  parents  and  ancestors, 
and  seek  a  new  home  in  a  far  away  and  unknown 
country.  It  is  still  more  difficult  for  a  German, 
for  while  the  English  and  Irish  have  at  least  the 
advantage  of  an  identity  of  language,  the  Ger- 
man from  the  lower  walks  of  life  has  no  great 
facility  to  learn  an  idiom  quite  new  to  him.  But 
the  two  reasons  that  bring  about  emigration 
have  been  stronger  in  Germany  than  in  other 
countries.  The  first  is,  political  and  social 
pressure,  lack  of  opportunity  to  develop  the 
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f  the  mind  and  to  take  a  part  in  the 
nt  of  the  nation.  The  other  is  the 
arising  in  making  the  necessary  liv- 
g  the  necessary  room  for  expanding 
ig  together  the  family.  In  a  word, 
I,  industrial,  and  agricultural  stag- 
oth  these  reasons  have  been  very 
ors  in  bringing  over  such  an  enormous 
my  countrymen.  The  nation  had 
npulse  a  hundred  years  ago  when  the 
jrmany  rose  as  one  man  to  drive  out 
•y  the  French  usurper;  the  greatest 
entertained  for  a  new  Germany  as  a 
lat  supreme  effort.  Thus  when  the 
ts  got  together  in  181 5  in  Vienna  and 
the  map  of  Europe  all  the  old  dyna- 
led  to  their  antiquated  and  autocratic 
,  the  dangers  of  the  French  Revolu- 
resh  in  their  minds.  The  Holy  Al- 
Ten  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  was 
erman  national  feeling  counted  for 
id  the  German  country  was  reduced 
I  in  an  impotent  state  in  the  form  of 
{lomeration  directed  by  an  assembly 
by  the  rulers  of  some  thirty  German 
tout  any  popular  consultation.  But 
[10  shed  their  blood  for  the  liberation 
crland,  who  had  for  years  worked  and 
>T  it,  and  had  not  done  it  alone  in  order 
external  foe,  but  also  in  order  to  in- 
c  rights  and  national  advancement, 
an  to  be  put  down.  So  the  next  two 
w  a  period  of  internal  fight  between 
beral  upper  strata  and  the  organized 
er:  reformers  were  being  prosecuted 
name  of  "demagogues,"  tried  and 
prisoned,  and,  despondent  of  ever 
heir  ends,  they  sought  a  new  home  in 
ry  that  was  peacefully  but  effectively 
the  policy  of  the  freedom  of  men. 
ie  first  wave  of  intellectual  Germany 
arried  over  on  to  these  shores.  And 
tappened  in  1848,  when  a  new  effort 
country  on  a  more  liberal  basis,  after 
i  partial  success,  was  again  mulcted 
lentical  powers  of  the  past,  a  furious 
waged  on  all  the  participants  in  the 
I  of  1848,  a  great  number  being  shot, 
i  being  imprisoned.  So  again,  this 
ressure  brought  another  intellectual 
r  for  civic  liberty  and  wishing  and 
ake  an  active  share  in  the  framing  of 
estinies,  to  America.  So  it  happened 
Germans  did  not  only  come  in  quest 
iberal  form  of  government,  but  they 
dy  imbued  with  democratic  ideals, 
lement  did  not  only  profit  by  the 
>f  liberal  institutions  in  the  United 
it  did  also  greatly  help  and  further 
)ment  of  these  same  institutions  to  a 
ie^ree. 

olitical  pressure  mostly  affects  the 
red  upper  classes,  economic  pressure 
brings  the  lower  classes  into  motion, 
*r>'body  tries  to  hold  on  as  long  as  he 
m  to  his  old  surroundings,  and  the 


people  must,  so  to  say.  "be  pressed  out  of  the 
country."  The  point  of  least  resistance  will 
always  be  found  with  the  people  of  small  means, 
large  families,  and  lesser  gifts. 

EMIGRATION    UNDER    ECONOMIC    PRESSURE 

All  Europe  suffered  in  the  end  of  the  'forties 
under  a  succession  of  crop  failures.  Americans 
know  how  these  failures  especially  affected 
Ireland,  almost  a  one-crop  country.  The  potato 
crops  failed  entirely,  and  as  the  dominating 
nation,  the  English,  either  did  not  care,  or 
could  not  alleviate  the  distress,  Ireland  lost 
about  half  its  population,  sending  it  to  foreign 
shores.  Very  much  the  same  happened  in 
Germany.  Population  increased,  crops  were 
poor,  industrial  development  was  of  the  lowest 
order,  so  people  became  very  easily  unrooted. 
But  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  in  America, 
the  discovery  of  the  gold-bearing  sands  of  Cali- 
fornia loomed  up  as  a  glowing  spectre  on  the 
western  horizon,  and  during  the  next  two  de- 
cades a  continual  stream  of  German  immigration 
was  poured  into  the  United  States.  This 
stream  continued  even  after  the  excitement 
over  the  discovery  of  gold  abated.  While  the 
economic  pressure  continued  in  Europe,  reports 
came  from  the  settlers  of  earlier  times,  of  the 
splendid  opportunities  that  the  liberal  land 
policy  of  the  United  States  gave,  and  the  extent 
of  this  movement  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact 
that  in  the  Civil  War  no  less  than  one  hundred 
and  seventv-seven  thousand  bom  Germans 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  North — a  very  much 
larger  percentage  than  that  contributed  by  all 
other  foreign  elements.  It  is  commonly  sup- 
posed that  the  Insh  element  gave  the  largest 
proportion  to  the  Union  army,  but  that  is 
not  so.  As  against  one  hundr^  and  seventy- 
seven  thousand  German  Europeans,  there  have 
been  counted  one  hundred  and  forty-four  thou- 
sand Irish.  And  Mr.  Faust,  in  his  admirable 
work  on  "The  German  Element  in  the  United 
States,"  states  that  no  less  than  five  hundred 
thousand  people  of  German  extraction  fought 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 

THE    PANIC  OF    1873 

Soon  after  the  Civil  War,  Bismarck  brought 
about  the  German  unification,  which  put  at 
once  a  different  aspect  on  the  German  problem. 
The  war  of  1870  gave  an  enormous  impetus, 
both  politically  and  economically,  to  the  German 
people.  Up  to  that  time  we  felt  Prussian,  and 
Bavarian,  and  Saxon  in  our  immediate  relations 
to  our  government.  I  n  America  we  were  called 
fondly  "Dutchmen."  A  nation  of  Germany 
exists  only  since  1870.  But  the  tendency  to 
develop,  to  build  up  economically  the  new 
empire,  did  not  take  into  account  that  the  wealth 
necessary  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  enormous 
enterprises   started   was   insufficient    for    the 

Curpose.  The  payment  of  the  billion  dollars 
y  France  and  the  repayment  out  of  that  fund 
of  all  the  war  claims,  the  pouring  of  so  much 
gold  into  the  commercial  arteries  without  an 
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effective  distributing  organization,  led  to  the 
"Krach"  of  1873.  There  were  no  banks  of 
sufficient  strength,  there  was  no  reserve  power, 
to  help  enterprises  that  got  stuck.  Curiously 
enough,  at  that  time  Germany  was  so  little 
developed  economically  that  the  standard 
share  m  which  everybody  gambled  was  not  a 
German,  but  an  Austrian,  security — the  shares 
of  an  Austrian  Credit  Institute.  As  a  con- 
sequence a  great  many  of  the  newly  commenced 
industries  had  to  be  dropped.  So  Germany, 
experienced  an  enormous  reverse,  and  the 
stream  of  emigration  had  to  go  on.  It  took 
about  five  years  to  overcome  this,  and  in  1879 
a  change  in  the  policy  of  Germany  took  place: 
Bismarck  going  from  the  free  trade  tack  over 
to  the  one  of  a  moderate  protection.  The 
influence  of  the  teachings  of  America  in  that 
direction  are  unmistakable.  The  American 
theory  of  protecting  infant  industries  by  a  com- 
paratively hi^h  tariff  appealed  to  Germany, 
then  in  a  similar  state.  Germany  became 
rapidly  industrialized.  It  meant  that  the 
people  could  be  kept  at  home,  employed  in 
industry,  paid  good  wages.  Although  in  the 
early  'eighties  we  have  yet  some  such  figures 
of  emigration  from  Germany  as  280,000  it 
very  soon  ceased  to  be  of  any  account.  Since 
1894  it  has  practically  ceased.  In  1912  only 
18,000  people  emigrated,  while,  as  a  matter  of 
comparison,  British  emigration  ran  as  high  in 
the  same  year  as  469,000. 

GERMAN    EMIGRATION   NOW   STOPPED 

Germany  is  now  keeping  all  her  people  busy 
at  home.  Although  the  population  has  risen 
from  thirty-nine  million  in  1870  to  nearly 
seventy  million  in  191^,  she  is  even  now  short 
of  hands  and  employing  constantly  between 
one  and  one  half  million  and  one  and  three 
quarters  millions  of  foreigners  in  her  mines  and 
her  agriculture.  Even  in  her  colonies  there 
are  not  more  than  twenty-three  thousand  Ger- 
mans living  at  this  time.  This  change  in  the 
industrial  situation  necessitated  the  establish- 
ment of  a  number  of  distributing  agencies. 
The  growth  of  national  feeling  brought  now  to 
the  fore  hi^h  class  Germans  who  established 
themselves  in  foreign  countries,  but  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  former  practice  these  men 
retained  their  nationality  and  stayed  distinctly 
German.  To  distribute  the  enormous  pro- 
duction, the  establishing  of  a  merchant  marine 
was  necessary.  Within  forty  years,  German 
trade  has  increased  500  per  cent.,  while  the 
English  trade  has  only  increased  1 50  per  cent, 
rhe  watchword  became  "Efficiency."  EfTici- 
ency  means,  to  do  everything  by  the  most  ap- 
proved methods  and  at  the  least  cost,  which 
could  only  be  done  by  Germans  becoming  inde- 
pendent in  shipping,  insurance,  and  finance: 
all  of  which  is  now  being  done  by  German 
national  houses,  who  have  helped  enormously  to 
increase  the  wealth  of  the  United  States.  But 
these  methods  were  not  of  Germany's  invention. 
They  could  be  found  in  the  United  States  and 


were  adapted  to  German  needs,  and  a  certain 
kind  of  "Americanization"  of  German  business 
took  place.  On  the  other  hand,  the  German 
leaning  to  thoroughness,  a  fortunate  working 
together  of  theoretical  and  applied  science,  a 
thorough  primary  and  technical  education, 
helped  the  German  mmd  to  develop  a  number  of 
specialties  such  as  she  must  export  in  order  to 
maintain  her  balance  of  trade.  Germany  is 
not  a  rich  country:  we  are  nearly  independent 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  for  our  food  supply, 
but  as  to  raw  material  (except  coal,  whicn  we 
have  in  unmeasured  extent)  we  are  dependent 
upon  international  commerce.  Copper,  cotton, 
and  oil  we  do  not  produce,  and  we  have  been 
among  the  best  customers  of  the  United  States 
in  cotton,  and  the  best  in  the  other  two  articles. 
1  f  we  had  had  to  pay  for  them  in  cash,  we  would 
very  soon  have  come  to  the  end  of  our  goM 
resources. 

OUR   FRIENDLY  TRADE   RELATIONS 

Since  America  is,  up  even  to  this  date,  not  a 
creditor,  but  a  debtor,  nation,  she  can  not  lend 
any  considerable  amount  for  any  length  of  time 
to  other  countries.  So  we  have  to  pay  in  pn>- 
duce.  Chief  of  all,  in  our  chemical  products, 
and  especially  potash,  of  which  we  have  a  sort 
of  monopoly.  Then,  the  tendencv  of  keeping 
our  people  at  home  and  having  tnem  work  in 
their  own  houses,  and  a  certain  tender  feeling 
for  the  produce  of  our  own  hands,  has  developed 
an  enormous  toy  industry  that  stands,  strange 
to  say,  second  on  the  list  of  the  exports  to  the 
United  States.  There  are,  furthermore,  scien- 
tific apparatus,  lithographic  papers,  and  a  host 
of  small  articles  that  are  being  constantly  ship- 
ped, and  while  none  of  the  single  items  making 
up  the  German  import  of  the  United  States  is 
mere  than  nine  million  dollars  a  year,  the  whole 
of  it  amounts  to  about  one  hundred  and  sixty 
millions.  We  import  about  double  that  amount 
from  the  United  States.  One  hundred  and 
ten  million  dollars'  worth  of  cotton,  seventy-five 
million  dollars'  worth  of  copper,  forty  millions' 
worth  of  wheat,  twenty  millions'  of  mineral 
oils.  So  we  are  indebted  to  the  amount  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  every  year  to 
the  United  States.  How  do  we  pay  for  that? 
There  comes  another  interesting  phase  of  Ger- 
man-American relations.  1  have  spoken  of 
the  social  pressure  exercised  in  the  first  part 
of  the  last  century,  but  this  social  pressure  did 
not  only  affect  Germans  by  race,  but  it  was  most 
strongly  felt  by  the  very  enterprising  Jewish 
element,  who  lacked  equality  of  rights,  and 
even  after  that  had  been  given  them  in  letter 
it  was  very  often  not  kept  in  spirit.  So  this 
connection  of  social  pressure;  with  the  enormous 
advantages  of  the  new  countr>'.  caused  a  Jewish 
emigration,  that  formed  a  very  valuable  mstni- 
ment  for  placing  American  securities  in  Ger- 
many. These  people  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
their  compatriots  at  home,  and  when  they  re- 
commended in  1862-3  th^  taking  of  the  bonds 
of  the  North,  a  very  large  amount  of  the  "seven 
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'  bonds  were  sold  in  Germany.  When 
:ific  railroads  were  constructed,  the  bonds 
Central  Pacific,  of  the  California  & 
\,  and  Oregon  &  California  found  a  large 
:  in  Germany.  When  Mr.  Villard  (him- 
German  by  birth)  undertook  the  com- 
I  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  more  than  fifty 
dollars  of  its  bonds  (a  very  large  amount, 
:  time)  went  to  Germany.  The  coupons 
«  securities  helped  to  make  up  the  bal- 
f  trade,  but  most  of  it  comes  from  profits 
-man  houses,  insurance  premiums,  the 
son  American  produce  in  German  vessels, 
nittances  of  Germans  living  in  the  United 
to  their  home  people,  and  other  items  of 
haracter.  There  has  been  a  constant 
id  take  between  these  two  countries,  by 
both  of  them  fared  extremely  well.  There 
ver  been  any  clash  of  interest  between 
o  peoples.  There  has  always  been  an 
ion  of  their  mutual  relations.  There  is, 
-more,  a  considerable  number  of  Ameri- 
dustries  established  in  Germany.  The 
ighouse  Brake  Company  has  a  factory  in 
er.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  has  a 
organization  in  our  country.  So  has  the 
^wing  Machine  Company  and  various 
iter  and  cash  register  concerns.    There 


is  a  constant  interchange  between  the  great 
German  and  American  electric  concerns  which, 
to  the  absolute  exclusion  of  England,  are  dom- 
ineering all  the  world. 

And  with  all  this  work  on  the  materialistic 
side  of  life,  the  scientific  and  ethical  sides  have 
never  been  lost  sight  of.  German  and  Ameri- 
can science  are  constantly  exchanging  their 
newest  attainments,  and  a  great  many  American 
and  German  universities  are  having  exchange 
professors.  International  conferences  in  both 
countries  have  always  the  largest  contingent 
from  Germany  and  America,  and  while  we  no 
longer  send  our  intelligent  people  abroad  for 
good,  as  we  formerly  had  to  do,  we  have  sur- 
mounted all  the  difficulties  in  language,  of  the 
diflFerence  in  the  turn  of  mind,  and  now  freely 
enjoy,  and  ungrudgingly,  the  great  steps  forward 
made  in  the  United  States. 

There  is  in  the  world  a  great  community  of 
all  people  of  intellect — a  great  flow  of  thought — 
and  a  solidarity  of  ethics,  that  goes  on  unham- 
pered without  respect  to  what  happens  in  the 
outer  world.  And  though  there  may  be  dif- 
ferences on  some  points,  we  always  feel  the 
cordiality  of  the  American  people  in  the  spiritual 
life,  and  are  grateful  for  the  ties  in  our  common 
industrial  iand  commercial  advancement. 
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tUmeni  resulting  from  an  extended  trip  of  investigation  in  the  South  ending  November  \st,) 


VITH  its  steadily  increasing  interest 
in  manufacturing  as  well  as  agri- 
cultural development,  the  South 
is  at  present  thoroughly  aroused 
over  the  possibilities  of  Central 
outh  American  trade  particularly,  and, 
xtent,  of  trade  with  other  countries  made 
iccessible  as  a  result  of  the  opening  of 
nama  Canal. 

South  is  apparently  looking  for  its 
gain  in  the  trade  centres  to  the  south 
rough  the  growth  of  commerce  in  its  ports, 
rge  development  work  is  under  way  in 
ation  for  such  an  expansion  of  business. 
rally  every  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  port 
rr  building  new  docks  and  piers  or  plan- 
ctensions  of  this  character,  and  there  is 
rhere  anuMig  Southern  business  men  ^reat 
t  in  South  American  trade  possibilities, 
belief  that  the  development  of  this  trade 
much  to  the  South, 
ough    they   enjoy   a   very   substantial 


business  with  Central  America,  the  largest 
foreign  business  of  the  Southern  states  up  to  the 
present  time  has  been  with  Europe.  The  ex- 
ports have  consisted  of  cotton,  lumber,  and 
naval  stores,  and  return  cargoes  have  been  made 
up  of  fertilizing  material,  jute,  and  miscellane- 
ous manufactures.  Of  course,  this  business 
has  been  seriously  damaged  by  the  European 
war,  and  this  condition  has  directed  attention 
more  sharply  than  ever  to  South  America. 

So  far  as  natural  products  are  concerned, 
some  Southern  lumber  is  now  being  sent  to 
South  America.  The  steel  products  of  Birming- 
ham also  go  to  the  Southern  continent  as  well  as 
to  Central  America.  Chattanooga  ships  agri- 
cultural implements  and  many  other  products 
of  its  varied  output.  Atlanta,  Knoxville,  and 
Mobile  also  contribute  something.  The  mis- 
cellaneous manufactures,  aside  from  steel  and 
iron  products,  include  a  good  deal  of  moderate 
priced  furniture,  hosiery,  shoes,  and  some  cotton 
products  made  in  the  South.    As  a  result  of  the 
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shutting  off  of  the  coal  supply  from  Wales  to 
South  American  countries,  a  good  deal  of  coal 
from  the  West  Virginian  fields  is  now  being 
started  for  the  southern  republics.  The  Bir- 
mingham companies  also  hope  to  share  in  this 
trade.  There  has  been  some  prejudice  against 
American  coal  in  South  America,  however, 
because  of  unsatisfactory  results  secured  with 
it  some  years  a^o  when  the  first  experiments 
were  made.  It  is  claimed  now  that  shipments 
within  recent  years  have  proved  entirely  satis- 
factory, and  that  the  prejudices  first  created  can 
be  easily  overcome.  There  is,  of  course,  no 
opportunity  to  sell  raw  cotton  in  South  America 
and  practically  no  demand  for  turpentine  and 
other  naval  stores.  The  South's  participation 
in  South  American  trade  for  the  present,  there- 
fore, will  apparently  be  largely  through  the 
transshipment  business  done  in  her  ports,  and 
the  manufactures  in  the  few  Southern  centres 
where  industry  has  been  developed.  But 
practically  all  the  alert  Southern  cities  are 
planning  the  establishment  of  new  industries 
and  the  extension  of  established  plants,  intent 
upon  more  largely  supplying  the  population  of 
the  South  as  well  as  taking  a  hand  in  the  export 
trade. 

The  business  of  the  Southern  states  with 
Central  America  has  grown  tremendously 
in  recent  years  and  is  constantly  increasing. 
Mobile,  for  example,  operated,  a  year  ago,  four 


regular  ships  to  Central  America.  To-day  it  is 
employing  nine  and  they  are  unable  to  meet  the 
demands  for  cargo  space.  The  Central  Amer- 
ican countries  are  unable  to  get  from  Europe 
many  supplies  they  need,  and  these  are  now 
being  taken  care  of  from  the  South. 

Aside  from  the  port  developments  in  hand 
the  Southern  cities  are  making  other  construc- 
tive plans  for  trade  extension.  Much  thought 
is  being  devoted  to  commercial  education  and 
to  practical  work  in  the  schools  which  will  better 
fit  the  youn^  men  of  the  South  for  work  in  the 
South  Amencan  countries.  New  Orleans  has 
just  established  a  commercial  college  and  is 
teaching  Spanish  and  Portuguese  in  the  school. 
Chattanooga  has  had  Spanish  as  a  regular  part 
of  its  school  courses  for  some  time,  KnoxvUle 
has  a  school  of  commerce  at  the  state  univer- 
sity, and  many  of  the  other  cities  are  making 
similar  preparations. 

The  Southern  railroads  are  also  displaying 
great  enterprise  in  the  development  of  their 
plans  for  cooperation  with  manufacturers  and 
are  sending  experts  into  the  field,  establishinjg 
industrial  bureaus  and  in  every  possible  way 
promoting  the  export  trade  idea. 

The  South  more  than  ever  before  feels  the 
need  of  regular  steamship  lines  to  the  southern 
countries  and  its  business  men  are  enthusiasti- 
cally interested  in  plans  for  the  upbuilding  of 
a  merchant  marine. 


AN   AMERICAN   BANK   IN   ARGENTINA 

AND   BRAZIL 

WHAT  THE    NATIONAL   CITY    BANK   OF    NEW   YORK    IS   TRYING   TO    DO 


BY 


JAMES  H.  PERKINS 

(VICB-PIESIDENT.   NATIONAL  CITY  BANK) 


THE  National  City  Bank  has  for  a 
long  time  been  considering  in  what 
way  it  could  best  relate  itself  to  the 
movement  for  promoting  our  foreign 
trade.  Thought  on  this  subject  took 
defmitc  crystallization  this  last  spring  when 
plans  were  made  for  a  foreign  banking  and  com- 
mercial service.  If  there  had  been  any  doubt 
regarding  the  interest  throughout  the  country 
of  such  a  movement,  it  would  have  been  dis- 

f>olled  by  the  answers  received  from  a  thousand 
otters  mailed  in  May  to  the  leading  manu- 
facturers and  exporters  of  the  country.  This 
letter  was  preliminary  to  the  final  steps  the 
bank  planned  to  take  in  connection  with  the 
establishment  of  foreign  service.  In  addition 
to  the  serious  consideration  which  had  been 
given  to  the  matter  here,  actual  research  work 


had  been  done  by  special  representatives  sent 
to  South  America  to  make  a  study  of  the  situa- 
tion and  the  necessities  of  our  commerce  there. 
For  commercial  expansion  in  the  South 
American  field,  there  is  a  distinct  need  for  our 
own  banking  facilities,  but  under  our  previous 
laws  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  form  an 
independent  organization  with  large  capital  to 
be  on  anywhere  near  equal  terms  with  the  banks 
already  established  there  by  other  countries. 
American  capital  has  been  in  such  demand  for 
the  development  of  our  own  country  that  it  was 
generally  considered  inadvisable  to  divert  to 
South  America  the  large  amount  necessary  for 
such  2  project.  The  Federal  Reserve  Act, 
which  was  recently  passed,  has  made  it  pos- 
sible, however,  to  establish  in  a  foreign  country 
a  branch  of  a  United  States  institution.  pUdng 
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behind  the  branch  the  resources  and  prestige 
of  the  parent  institution.  It  was  therefore  de- 
cided, in  response  to  the  active  interest  evinced 
by  American  business  men.  to  take  advantage  of 
this  provision  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  and 
establish  branches  in  South  America.  The  di- 
rectors of  the  bank,  on  June  30th,  1914,  author- 
ized an  application  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  for  the  privilege  of  establishing  a  branch 
at  Buenos  Aires.  Argentine  Republic,  and  one 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  did  not  organize 
until  August  loth,  1914,  action  was  not  taken 
on  the  application  until  September  2d,  when  the 
privilege  sought  was  granted. 

Toward  the  end  of  June,  Mr.  Robert  O. 
Bailey,  who  formerly  was  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Martine,  for- 
merly manager  of  the  Bank  of  Cuba,  left  for 
Buenos  Aires  to  attend  to  the  preliminaries 
coincident  with  the  organization  of  the  branch 
in  that  city.  Their  arrival  in  Buenos  Aires 
was  simultaneous  with  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
Although  confronted  by  many  difficulties,  all 
the  details  in  connection  with  the  establish- 
ment of  a  branch  there  have  been  completed. 
The  legal  technicalities  necessary  to  comply 
with  the  Argentine  laws  have  been  arranged, 
banking  rooms  have  been  selected,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  branch  will  be  in  operation 
by  the  time  this  is  printed.  In  the  meantime, 
the  organization  of  the  staff  has  been  proceed- 
ing, with  Mr.  John  H.  Allen,  formerly  manager 
of  the  Bank  of  Haiti,  as  manager.  He  sailed 
for  Buenos  Aires  with  a  number  of  assistants  on 
September  26th. 

The  service  that  it  is  hoped  to  render  will  be 
of  somewhat  varied  character.  The  letter  of 
inquiry,  to  which  reference'  has  been  made, 
sounded  the  needs  of  the  exporter,  importer, 
and  manufacturer  for  reliable  credit  informa- 
tion in  reference  to  forei^  markets.  The 
universally  valuable  credit  information  avail- 
able in  this  country  has  accustomed  our  busi- 
ness men  to  the  use  of  such  information  as  an 
absolutely  necessary  part  of  the  machinery  for 
transacting  business,  and  immediately  foreign 
fields  are  entered  where  little  if  any  such  in- 
formation is  available,  they  find  that  the  lack  of 
well  constructed  and  tabulated  facts  regarding 
the  business  houses  with  which  they  expect 
to  transact  business  proves  a  barrier  to  mer- 
chandising. Therefore,  the  inquiry  made  by 
the  National  Citv  Bank  met  with  an  immediate 
response  in  which  the  need  for  such  information 
was  emphasized.  Based  upon  this  s|>ecific 
necessity  and  general  suggestions  made  in  re- 
plies to  many  other  letters  which  have  been  sent 
out  inviting  counsel  and  co5peration,  a  com- 
mercial service  has  been  outlined  which,  it  is 
hoped,  will  devek>p  to  be  of  material  aid  in  the 
upbuilding  of  our  south  American  trade. 

In  order  to  answer  the  requests  for  statistical 
data  and  general  information  and  to  centralize 
the  general  work,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
organize  within  the  bank  what  is,  in  effect,  a 


foreign  trade  department  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  W.  S.  Kies.  A  library  of  trade  statistics 
of  South  American  countries  is  being  collected; 
the  various  governmental  publications  con- 
cerning statistics  are  examined  and  the  facts 
of  immediate  interest  collated;  reports  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  excellent 
Consular  Service,  the  Pan  American  Union, 
customs  and  general  business  information  are 
being  analyzed  and  arranged  in  such  a  way  that 
they  will  be  available  for  the  information  of 
business  men  who  are  contemplating  taking  up 
South  American  business  or  going  into  it  on 
a  more  elaborate  scale.  The  statistical  work  is 
in  charge  of  Mr.  O.  P.  Austin,  former  Chief 
Statistician  of  the  United  States.  There  is  also 
kept  on  file,  in  the  library,  records  from  which 
information  can  be  given  on  customs  duties, 
port  charges,  trade  regulations,  shipping  facili- 
ties, insurance  costs,  etc.  The  Foreign  Trade 
Department  will  further  serve  as  a  cleanng  house 
for  the  information  received  from  the  com- 
mercial representatives  attached  to  the  various 
branches  and  will  serve  as  the  medium  by  which 
exporters  and  importers  can  be  kept  in  close 
touch  with  the  activities  of  the   branches. 

The  facilities  to  be  offered  by  the  branches 
themselves  come  under  three  heads. 

(i)  The  bank  will  furnish  the  facilities  which 
are  generally  supplied  by  branch  banks  every- 
where; that  is,  they  will  accept  deposits,  issue 
letters  of  credit,  handle  collections,  and  deal 
in  exchange.  The  operation  of  the  branches 
will  create  a  market  for  the  American  dollar 
with  the  result  that  gradually  direct  exchange 
will  become  a  fact  between  South  America  and 
the  United  States.  Under  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act,  national  banks  may  make  acceptance  of 
long  time  bills  growing  out  of  foreign  commer- 
cial transactions.  This  provision  creates  an 
opportunity  for  an  American  bill  to  be  developed 
similar  to  the  best  known  financial  instrument, 
the  London  bill,  which  is  now  the  chief  medium 
in  the  world's  commerce.  The  "bill"  is  now  a 
"sterling"  instrument.  It  will  be  possible 
under  the  new  order  to  draw  an  increasing 
number  of  such  bills  in  dollars  instead  of  pounds, 
and  the  world  market  for  the  dollar  should  be 
enlarged  to  a  point  where  it  will  take  a  prom- 
inent place  in  international  exchange.  Direct 
transfers  by  cable  of  funds  from  the  branch  to 
the  parent  bank,  or  from  the  parent  bank  to  any 
bank  in  the  United  States  and  vice  versa,  will 
become  possible  with  the  minimum  of  expense. 
Gradually  a  broad  discount  market  for  American 
bills  will  be  developed  and  will  undoubtedly 
go  a  long  way  toward  encouraging  the  use  of  the 
draft  on  New  York  instead  of  on  London  in 
settlement  of  international  transactions. 

(2)  The  gathering  of  credit  information 
will  be  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of 
the  branch.  As  rapidly  as  possible  the  branches 
will  collect  reliable  credit  information  cdhcern- 
ing  South  American  business  and  will  at  the 
same  time  be  in  a  position  to  give  the  South 
American  business  people  correct  credit  informa- 
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lion  about  the  people  with  whom  they  have 
transactions  in  the  United  States.  The  develop- 
ment of  credit  files  will,  of  course,  be  a  matter 
of  evolution  and  take  a  number  of  years.  One 
(»f  the  best  credit  men  in  the  National  City 
Bank  has  been  sent  to  South  America  to  de- 
velop the  credit  departments  of  the  branches. 
Duplicate  files  will  be  kept  in  New  York  so  that 
the  furnishing  of  this  information  may  be  as 
full  and  expeditious  as  possible. 

(3)  There  will  be  attached  to  each  branch 
one  or  more  commercial  representatives  who  in 
a  broad  sense  may  be  said  to  be  the  personal 
representatives  of  American  business  interests. 
I'hese  men  will  study  trade  conditions  in  the 
country  to  which  they  are  assigned  and  will 
form  cooperative  relations  with  the  foreign 
business  men  who  are  interested  in  the  com- 
merce of  this  country.  They  will  thus  be  in  a 
position  to  act  as  intermediaries  and  be  able  to 
assist  the  representatives  of  American  business 
interests  who  visit  South  America.  They  will 
l(K)k  for  trade  opportunities  and  when  such 
opportunities  arise  will  communicate  with  the 
foreign  trade  department  of  the  bank,  which 
will  be  in  a  position  to  indicate  these  opportuni- 
ties to  the  interested  business  organizations 
here.  They  will,  furthermore,  be  m  a  posi- 
tion to  make  investigations  of  the  possibilities 
for  particular  articles  in  the  market,  and,  when 
an  exhaustive  investigation  along  some  technical 
line  is  required,  to  employ  a  technical  repre- 
sentative who  will  be  competent  and  reliable. 
Many  firms  have  already  asked  that  prelimin- 
ary investi|;ations  of  this  kind  be  made,  and  in 
numerous  instances  requests  have  been  made 
that  the  representative  purchase  various  articles 
in  the  original  package  to  be  sent  to  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  so  that   he  may   not  only 


ascertain  the  character  and  quality  of  the 
article  but  the  way  the  article  is  prepared  for 
market,  packed,  labeled,  etc.  The  commercial 
representative  will  also  be  able  to  give  infoima- 
tion  regarding  refused  shipments,  custom  house 
delays,  etc.,  and  in  other  ways  will  be  of  as- 
sistance in  smoothing  out  difficultief  that  are 
encountered  by  the  exporter. 

In  order  that  the  information  of  a  general 
nature,  collected  by  the  commercial  rcpreacnta- 
tive,  may  be  promptly  disseminated,  the  Na- 
tional City  Bank  is  issuing  a  publicatmi  called 
The  Americas,  devoted  to  the  upbuilding 
of  trade  between  the  two  continents.  When- 
ever important  information  is  received  bearing 
particularly  upon  certain  trades,  special  lecten 
or  bulletins  will  be  issued  to  notify  thoie  who 
are  likely  to  be  interested.  In  order  to  provide 
some  means  of  doing  business  with  Arigentina 
during  the  serious  breaking  down  of  the  ex- 
change markets,  the  National  City  Bank  made 
an  arrangement,  pending  the  establishment  of 
the  branch  at  Buenos  Aires,  for  an  exchanfe  of 
credits  with  the  Banca  de  la  Nacional.  the 
national  bank  of  Argentina.  As  a  resolt  a 
large  amount  of  export  and  import  business  has 
been  made  possible  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  greatly  retarded  by  the  war  omditions. 

As  soon  as  possible  the  branch  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  will  be  established,  and  probably  there 
will  not  be  much  delay  in  doing  this. 

It  is  planned  to  develop  the  service  gradnally 
and  in  full  cooperation  with  the  governments 
and  institutions  of  the  sister  republics  of  the 
South.  The  undertaking  means  large  expendi- 
tures, and  any  ultimate  profit  which  may  come 
to  the  bank  as  a  result  of  this  work  will  be 
determined  by  the  success  made  in  broaden- 
ing the  markets  for  the  American  producer. 


THE  WHITE  LIGHTS  OF  RIO 


AND 


WHAT    KIND    OF    NEW    YORK    IS 
BUENOS    AIRES? 


BLKNOS  AIRF-S  is  bigger  than 
Home  or  Madrid  or  Venice,  bigger 
than  any  city  of  the  so-called 
Latin  races  except  Paris.  It  has 
not  only  a  passcn^-er  subway  like 
Niw  York  but  also  a  freight  subway  like 
(.hicago.  It  is  the  supply  cily  of  a  great  west, 
.1  kind  of  ('hicago  on  the  ocean,  only  it  covers 
iiN  business  rush  with  a  Parisian  gayety  and 
artistic  appearance.  It  is  one  of  the  world's 
/■roat  cities  which  our  people  ought  to  know. 

Kio  de  Janeiro  is  an  awakened  city,  a  city 
that  made  a  grtat  plan  for  itself,  like  (]hicag(» 
.Mill  San   1  rancisCM.   and   then   carried   it  out. 


The  awakening  of  our  cities  in  the  last  twenty 
years  has  no  more  noteworthy  achievement 
than  the  changes  which  have  come  over  Rio 
de  Janeiro  in  the  same  time.  This  rejuvenated 
city  lies  in  the  most  striking  if  not  the  most 
beautiful  harbor  in  the  world. 

There  is  only  one  Grand  Cafion  of  the 
Colorado  in  the  world,  one  Panama  Canal,  one 
harbor  like  that  of  Rio.  It  is  one  of  the  great 
sights  of  the  world — a  sight  which  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  tourists,  travelers,  and 
salesmen  from  the  United  States  should  see.  The 
following  pictures  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Buenos 
Aires  are   printed   to  encourage  such   t rax  el. 


NlcrHEKOY,   AND   THE   blBURB   U}     ULUKIA 

UtO  DE  JANEIRO  ON  THE  EASTERN  SHORE 
F  THE  STATE  OF  RIO  DE  JANEIRO 


JHE  CiTY  HALL  LA  PLATA.  AND  THL  I'LMA  CONSl  I  lUClON,  BLhNOS  AIRES 

AND  THE  CONSTirtlClON  RAILROAD  STATION.  BtkNOS  AIRtS  HAS  EXCELLENT  RAlLROAOi 
SEHVICe*  A  TROLLEt  SYSTEM  WHICH  Wov  i  n  ^Si  MiLl  lON  ia^simi  rh  IN  Ujl2.  AND  BOiH  A  t»A&-| 
SiNGEIt   AND  A   EREIGHT   SUBWAY 


THt   NATIONAL  CAPITOL  AND  THE  CATHEDRAU  BUENUS  AIRES 

TUt   CAPITOL.  WITH  ITS  CENTRAL  DOME  AND  TWO  WINGS.   IS   SIMILAR    IN  STYLE  TO  OUR 
A>0  NATIONAL  CAPITOLS.       IT  COVBRS  FOUR    BLOCKS  AND  FACES  A   BROAD   MALL  AS  OUR  NATIONAL 
UrUpVr  VkA-S     UESIONED   TO   DO    IN    l'eNFANt's    URfGJNAL     PLAN 


STATE       ■ 
TIONAL     H 


UtL 


MULM    A  I    LiLL.\ui>  AlKbS  AND    I  ML  LNIVi-,Kb(IV  AT   LA  PLATA 

I    »TWlKf*^fi  BirrtDINGS  BESIUES  THOSE  OF  THE  NEW  LEG|«.LATIVE  CHAMBERS  ARE  THE 
K   OE    WHICH    EyLALS.  ANV  IN   tL  ROI'fc,  AND  THE  JOCKEV  CLL  B.  ^ 
I  RPA^i»  LVtf*  THE  CLUB  HULSES  OE  NEW  YORK*' — JAMES  BRVCt 


t    I  f  I  c      I 


dT  f A^i  lMI>fK9,   4   FEW  MILES  UP  THE     RIVF.R    PLAlb    FRt)M    BLtNOS    AIRES*  WHICH    IS   REACHED 
•V  A   PAST  AHO  FREQUENT  SUBLRBAN    TRAIN   SERVICE 


"WHY  AM  I  AN  AMERICAN?" 


ANSWERS    FROM    A 


FEW  OF  THE  THIRTEEN   MILLION 
THE    UNITED    STATES 


FOREIGN-BORN   CITIZENS  OF 


BY 


JOHN   M.  OSKISON 


NINE  of  us  were  crowding  close  and 
leaning  over  the  edge  of  a  scrubbed 
and  scarred  writing  table  in  the  clean 
office  of  a  little  hotel  in  South  Dakota. 
For  two  weeks  the  war  in  Europe  had 
ben  nupng;  and  the  Big  Fellow  who  traveled 
ont  of  Minneapolis  for  a  farm  machinery  house 
kad  jnat  q>read  before  us  the  first  war  map  any 
of  OS  had  seen. 

Rudolph  was  the  first  to  trace  out  upon  the 
map  the  lines  of  contact  of  the  armies — he  had 
read  the  war  news  with  eager  interest,  and  he 
remembered  something  of  the  look  of  Germany 
as  he  left  it  twenty  years  ago.  Earlier  in  the 
evening,  white-haired,  tolerant  Mrs.  Haggerty, 
wiK>  keeps  the  cosmopolitan  little  hotel,  had 
vamed  us  not  to  talk  war  when  Rudolph  showed 
up;  but  we  couldn't  keep  the  Big  Fellow's  map 
mder  oyvcr  even  to  save  the  feelings  of  spec- 
tadedL  thin,  and  excitable  Ruddph. 

So  vc  explored  Europe  with  hesitating  fing- 
ers, looked  up  statistics  of  population  printed 
Qo  the  other  side  of  the  map,  compared  the  war 
streacth  of  France,  Germany,  Austria,  England, 
andRussia  as  the  papers  had  reported  it — and 
t^ked!  Rudolph,  of  course,  became  a  sputter- 
ing foiuitain  of  speech. 

Bcface  the  war  map  had  come  upon  the  table, 
umdMr  drummer  froni  Minneapolis  had  started 
a  pwae  of  Norwegian  whist — one  of  those 
bhMIi  that  by  reason  of  frequent  penalties  may 
Got'  al  evening.  He  was  a  Scandinavian, 
ihlly  ■  tuggfid,  simple-spoken  man.  Ru- 
dolph had  been  his  partner;  opposed  to  them 
«cn  tti  Irish-French  drummer  and  a  Swede 
who  was  mtertsted  in  a  string  of  grain  elevators 
akaw  the  branch  railroad  at  the  end  of  which 
Kane  little  town  where  Mrs.  Haggerty  runs 
the  GonuBierciai  Hotel. 

We  explored  the  map  eagerly — ^for  a  few 
mmntes.  Then,  to  our  surprise  1  think,  we 
sat  beck,  baffled  to  find  anything  more  of 
intcrat.  All  except  the  Scandinavian;  he  was 
tryng  to  locate  on  the  map  Tromsd — not  that 
he  had  any  idea  Tromso  was  in  the  theatre  of 
war.  but  because  he  Aill  had  relatives  living 
there.  That  was  his  own  word,  "still."  Later 
he  explained. 

Ploently,  we  were  talking  wheat — that 
morning,  Chicago  was  paying  yi.24,  and  the 
fanners  who  hauled  to  the  local  elevators  were 
getting^  $1.03.  Then  somebody  asked  for  the 
right  time,  and  the  Big  Fellow  drew  out  a  thin 
gold  watch  he  had  recently  bought  from  a 


Jewish  dealer  in  Minneapolis.  The  Jew  was 
is  good  friend,  and  had  made  a  special  price 
and  given  a  special  guarantee;  only  two  days 
before  it  had  been  regulated.  Oh,  yes,  the 
Big  Fellow  and  the  Jew  belonged  to  some  com- 
mercial organization  in  Minneapolis,  half  fra- 
ternal in  character,  which  held  picnic  outings 
once  a  year — the  Big  Fellow  told  us  about  a  fat 
man's  foot  race  he  had  won  last  spring. 

We  weren't  vitally  interested  in  the  war. 
Rummel,  the  Norwegian,  sensed  this  fact  and 
blurted  out  a  question: 

"  How  many  of  us  were  born  in  this  country?  " 
Three  of  us  raised  our  hands;  neither  Mrs. 
Haggerty  nor  the  Big  Fellow  were  among  the 
three. 

"Six  out  nine  born  in  other  countries — but 
we're  all  Americans,  no?"  As  he  took  off  his 
spectacles  and  folded  them  into  their  case,  the 
Scandinavian  drummer  looked  round  at  us. 
Five  foreign-born  Americans  assured  him  that 
he  had  guessed  right. 

"  I  wonder  why  all  of  us  are  here  in  America, 
so  interested  in  the  price  of  wheat  that  we  don't 
really  care  about  that  war  over  the  water — 
unless  it's  Rudolph,  eh?"  The  man  from 
Tromso  looked  round  on  us  with  something  of 
the  manner  of  a  college  professor  in  a  small 
lecture  room. 

"No,  no!  1  am  a  Cherman  once,  but  no 
longer;  yet  still  can  1  talk  about  dc  war  and  de 
unfairness  of  de  Roosians  coming  to  fight  mit 
France  against  Chermany.  To  me  it  makes  no 
dceference,  really,  for  I  am  so  long  an  American 
I  am  not  touched  in  here!"  And  Rudolph 
tapped  his  chest  with  a  nervous  forefinger.  It 
never  came  out  just  what  business  Rudolph 
was  in,  but  he  lived  at  the  hotel  as  a  permanent 
guest. 

"Well,  Karsten,"  said  the  Big  Fellow,  turn- 
ing to  the  Scandinavian,  "  1  know  >vhy  1  am  an 
American  citizen  and  not  a  Bohemian." 

"You  a  Bohemian!"  It  was  surprising;  the 
Big  Fellow's  name  on  the  register  was  as 
American  as  Jones;  and  he  himself  might  have 
posed  for  a  picture  of  the  typical  American 
drummer. 

"Yes,  born  in  Prague,"  affirmed  the  Big 
Fellow.  "I  was  only  five  when  my  father 
brought  me  over  to  Chicago.  My  father  got 
sick  of  fighting  and  heavy  taxes  and  religious 
rows.  We  Bohemians  over  there  never  liked 
Austria — and  we  were  only  one  of  the  many 
little  peoples  that  have  hated  the  Empire.     My 
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father  has  told  me  about  the  old  religious  wars 
our  people  fought.  He  got  sick  of  it  all,  and  he 
brought  his  family  to  Chicago;  I  remember  we 
came  to  a  house  in  Chicago  where  a  friend  of 
my  father's  lived,  and  there  was  a  carpet  on  the 
floor  and  they  had  an  organ  over  in  the  corner 
of  the  parlor.  The  old  people  talked  and  talked 
— this  was  indeed  America — and  what  would  my 
father  do? 

"Weil,  my  father  worked  in  a  brewery.  I 
got  in  with  a  bunch  of  Bohemian  kids  that  sold 
newspapers;  we  soon  forgot  where  we  lived 
even,  so  busy  were  we  finding  out  how  to  be 
Americans.  We  lived  in  the  streets,  and  the 
old  people  shook  their  heads — so  different  from 
Prague!  But  what  could  they  do?  Nothing! 
We  were  afraid  only  of  the  cops;  we  did  go  to 
school  when  we  had  to,  but  we  got  our  educa- 
tion in  the  streets. 

"what  an  AMERICAN  CAN   DO" 

"A  friend  of  mine  got  a  job  at  Rockford,  in 
the  factory  where  they  made  reapers  and  plows 
and  such  things.  I  went  over  from  Chicago, 
too,  and  we  lived  in  a  boarding  house  with  a  lot 
of  other  hands  in  the  factory. 

".I  got  interested  in  making  machinery,  and 
they  let  me  work  in  nearly  every  department 
— sure,  glad  to  have  me  find  out  all  I  could; 
maybe  I'd  turn  out  to  be  a  salesman.  Say,  that 
was  when  I  first  woke  up  to  what  an  American 
could  do.  He  could  do  anything  he  felt  like 
doing,  go  as  far  as  he  want^  to  in  finding  out 
things.  I  had  a  turn  for  machinery,  and  1 
bit  in. 

"Well,  I've  handled  machinery  ever  since — 
been  doing  all  right!"  Before  we  went  to  bed 
we  heard  a  great  deal  more  about  the  Big  Fellow, 
his  family  in  Minneapolis,  his  friends,  and  the 
increase  of  property  values  in  the  street  where 
his  Minneapolis  home  is  already  shaded  in 
summer  by  ten-year-old  maple  trees. 

Of  course,  our  group  didn't  immediately 
dissolve  into  an  experience  meeting;  what  is 
told  here,  about  the  Big  Fellow  and  the  others, 
came  out  during  the  talk  of  that  evening  and  a 
second  evening  during  which  we  held  together. 
Rudolph,  the  German,  and  Rummel,  the  Scan- 
dinavian, were  in  manner  and  vocabulary  strik- 
ingly contrasted:  one  was  excitable  and  frag- 
mentary, the  other  precise  and  almost  scholarly. 
Over  in  the  "old  country,"  Rudolph  would 
probably  have  been  a  workman,  a  member  of 
the  Social-Democratic  Party,  and  a  delirious 
patriot  in  this  time  of  national  struggle.  It 
seemed  plain  that  Rummel  had  come  from  an 
educated  family,  the  scholar  class.  Yet  here 
there  was  no  recognition  of  the  difference. 
Rudolph  interrupted  whomever  and  whenever 
he  pleased;  and  Rummel  smiled  with  the  rest 
of  us  at  the  German-bom's  dogmatic  state- 
ments. 

When  Rudolph  had  delivered  himself  of  his 
intense  anti-"  Roosian "  feelings,  he  bc^an  to 
give  us  a  picture  of  the  Germany  he  left  twenty 
years  ago. 
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He  told  us  that  he  was  a  native  of  a  little 
town  (the  name  doesn't  matter)  near  Potsdam. 
His  father  had  fought  in  1870,  had  been 
wounded,  was  a  gunsmith,  and  kept  a  repair 
shop.  One  of  his  brothers,  on  reaching  the  age 
of  twenty,  had  gone  off  to  serve  in  the  army. 
There  had  grown  up  a  spirit  of  militarism;  in 
his  little  town  the  army  officers  strutted  along 
the  sidewalks  as  if  they  were  the  Kaiser — even 
the  women  had  to  step  aside  into  the  street  to 
let  them  pass. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen,  Rudolph  took  ship  at 
Hamburg  and  sailed  for  New  York.  For  a 
time,  he  worked  in  the  big  city,  putting  in  order 
the  weapons  with  which  a  certain  pawnbroker 
kept  his  window  stocked.  For  a  long  time  it 
did  not  occur  to  Rudolph  that  he  could  follow 
any  other  trade  than  that  which  he  had  learned 
from  his  father.  Then  he  came  into  a  group  of 
young  Germans  in  New  York  who  were  writers 
and  proof-readers  on  one  of  the  German  papers. 
They  said  the  manager  of  the  paper  wanted 
another  proof-reader;  they  tested  Rudolph, 
and  found  that  his  schooling  had  been  good 
enough;  they  coached  him  in  the  technique  of 
the  business  and  sent  him  to  apply  for  the  job. 

"Sure,  I  right  away  got  a  chob!"  said  Ru- 
dolph, smiling  foxily  at  the  memory.  He  will 
never  get  over  the  feeling  that  he  "put  it  over" 
on  the  newspaper  that  time,  though  he  did, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  meet  with  entire  satbfac- 
tion  the  demands  of  his  new  position..  He 
couldn't  have  made  any  such  leap  forward  in 
Germany.  Not  the  true  Spirit  of  '48,  which 
sent  Schurz  and  his  fellow  intellectuals  to  this 
country,  had  moved  Rudolph;  and  yet  some 
feebler,  less  clear  flame  of  protest  against 
military  dominance  and  the  rigid  limitations 
imposed  by  over-population  and  caste  traditions 
burned  within  him. 

THE  THREAT  OF   POVERTY   IN   NORWAY 

Where  Rummel  came  from  in  Norway  the 
shadow  of  the  soldier  was  not  over  the  young 
man's  life,  but  the  threat  of  poverty  was. 
And  to  a  Scandinavian  poverty  is  terrible. 
People  were  crowding,  crowding;  on  the  farms 
the  new  labor-saving  machinery  was  coming 
to  supplant  the  hand  worker;  many  of  Rum* 
mel's  friends  were  leaving  the  farms,  some 
resorting  to  the  cities  to  find  employment  on 
the  docl^,  in  the  warehouses,  or  in  the  factories, 
but  more  of  them  crossing  to  America. 

"Our  country  was  getting  too  full,"  Rummel 
explained.  "  Not  yet  had  we  begun  to  build  our 
factories  for  which  we  make  great  electric 
power  from  our  waterfalls.  Not  so  many  of 
our  people  are  coming  Over  to  America  now." 
He  came  n  1885,  at  the  full  tide  of  Scandinavian 
immigration. 

Rummel's  daughter  is  a  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota;  he  told  us  that  he  had 
made  a  trip  East  last  summer,  with  his  wife 
and  daughter.  They  had  stopped  for  three 
weeks  at  a  hotel  at  Gloucester,  Mass.,  to  find  out 
what  the  seaside,  as  his  friends  had  talked  about 
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it,  really  was  like.  We  understood  that  they' 
had  been  rather  uneasy;  Rummcl  was  positive 
that  it  was  sinful  to  waste  money  as  many  of 
the  summer  visitors  to  the  coast  hotels  of  New 
England  do.  Rummel  is  evidently  scattering 
his  investments  in  the  territory  over  which  he 
travels,  for  I  heard  him  in  serious  conversation 
^nth  Mrs.  Haggerty  concerning  a  lot  just  a  few 
doors  down  the  street  from  the  Commercial 
Hotel.  He  sees  growth  of  opportunity  in  the 
America  he  knows;  and  his  one  definite  interest 
in  the  old  country  is  to  bring  from  Tromso  the 
remaining  members  of  his  family. 

"They  stay  over  there  still,"  said  Rummel, 
"but  I  think  I  will  bring  them  to  America  as 
soon  as  this  war  is  over."  He  went  off  to  bed 
at  ten  o'clock — and  we  had  an  impression  that 
he  was  always  in  bed  by  a  quarter  past  ten; 
then  he  would  get  up  early,  and  go  round  to 
call  on  Stavig  and  his  other  Scandinavian  store- 
keeper friends  before  the  tide  of  the  day's 
busmess  began  to  flow  over  their  counters  and 
distract  them  from  Rummel's  careful  display 
of  his  samples. 

FROM   IRELAND  TO  SOUTH   DAKOTA 

Later  in  the  evening,  Mrs.  Haggerty  traced 
back  for  us  the  record  of  her  life  m  America. 
Twenty-one  years  she  had  been  in  this  little 
Dakota  town;  before  that  she  had  kept  a  hotel 
at  Cripple  Creek,  Colo.  She  became  a  hotel- 
keeper  directly  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War, 
for  her  husband  was  killed  in  the  War  with  two 
of  her  brothers.  They  were  all  Irish,  and  had 
come  to  America  in  1855  (she  was  12  years  old 
then),  when  there  was  so  much  trouble  in  Ire- 
land — "you  know,  the  famine  and  rebellion 
an'  all!"  She  married  Haggerty  in  New  York, 
when  she  was  18,  and  they  moved  to  Maine. 
Haggerty  soon  afterward  enlisted  to  fight  for 
the  North.  After  the  War,  Mrs.  Haggerty 
went  West  with  her  one  surviving  brother  who 
had  been  too  young  to  go  to  war. 

"I  guess  we'll  never  have  another  war  like 
that,"  said  Mrs.  Haggerty.  It  cost  her  much 
in  the  blood  of  her  own  kin,  but  she  counts 
the  price  none  too  high  to  pav  for  a  united 
.America.  Living  with  Mrs.  Haggerty  is  a 
niece,  a  pretty  and  plump  young  woman  who 
has  seen  something  of  the  world  as  a  "cowgirl" 
in  a  Wild  West  show.  Both  women  bear 
themselves  as  important  cogs  in  the  machinery 
of  life  of  the  little  town;  and  they  are  just  that. 
In  Ireland 

"Dear  me!"  said  Mrs.  Haggerty  frankly, 
"  I  was  nothing  but  a  poor  little  shape  of  a 
thing  with  one  dress  to  my  back  and  hungry 
most  of  the  time.  Before  I  married  Haggerty 
I  worked  in  a  family  in  New  York  that  was 
very  good  to  me;  they  used  to  say: 

"'Nora,'  they'd  say,  'you  must  get  married 
to  a  nice  man  and  maybe  go  out  West  and 
take  up  a  farm  of  your  own.'  Sure,  I  didn't 
believe  what  they  said  about  the  West  then; 
but  here  I  am,  a  healthy  old  woman  of  more 
than  seventy,  and  I  guess  I  could  pay  my 
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debts!"  She  owns  the  lot  down  the  street 
that  the  shrewd  Rummel  wants  to  buy,  besides 
the  Commercial  Hotel.  She  is  saturated  with 
the  climbing,  forward-reaching  spirit  of  the 
town  and  of  the  prosperous  wheat-growers 
who  make  it  a  trading  place  of  surprismg  im- 
portance. 

Before  we  went  to  bed,  the  Swede  told  us 
that  he  had  come  to  the  Northwest  believing 
it  was  to  become  the  "new  Sweden"  that 
Gustavus  Adolphus  once  dreamed  about  and 
tried  to  establish  on  the  Delaware  River.  It 
wasn't  just  money  and  material  success  that 
drew  him,  though  American  dollars  are  more 
easily  gained  than  Swedish  rigsdalers. 

A  GREEK  WHO  MADE  GOOD  IN  OKLAHOMA 

Just  before  I  went  to  college,  there  came  into 
the  little  town  in  the  Indian  Territory  where  I 
was  staying  a  Greek.  He  rented  a  narrow  room 
on  the  main  street  and  opened  a  candy  and 
fruit  store.  There  he  sat  waitmg  for  customers 
and  reading  a  Greek  newspaper;  he  could 
hardly  talk  to  those  who  came  to  buy,  for  his 
English  was  fragmentary  and  twisted.  We 
regarded  him  as  a  curiosity. 

Five  years  later,  I  struck  that  town  after 
spending  a  year  in  New  York;  and  one  of  the 
first  men  I  met  was  Gianopolus.  He  had 
grown  fat  and  self-confident;  his  stock  of  Eng- 
lish was  ample  to  carry  on  a  lively  conver- 
sation. He  gave  me  the  gossip  of  the  town, 
told  me  what  my  old  friertds  were  doing,  and 
insisted  that  I  should  go  in  and  drink  an  ice 
cream  soda  at  his  new  fountain.  He  told  me 
that  he  was  buying  the  frame  building  in  which 
his  business  (now  expanded  to  include  a  res- 
taurant) was  housed.  My  brother  Richard  came 
in  from  the  ranch  to  meet  me,  and  when  he  met 
the  Greek  he  stopped  to  shake  hands  and  ask: 

"Well,  Gin,  how  goes  it?"  Gianopolus 
laughed  and  slapped  my  brother  on  the  back 
as  he  replied: 

"Well,  Deeck,  fine  as  seelk!"  Then,  after 
a  few  more  words,  "I  say,  you  don'  want  to 
lease  me  that  hay  land  yet?" 

This  fall  I  saw  Gianopolus  again — in  the 
back  parlor  of  one  of  the  banks  of  that  Okla- 
homan  town  talking  oil  leases.  He  had»  given 
up  his  fruit  store  and  restaurant,  had  passed 
through  a  period  of  speculating  in  Indian  land, 
and  had  joined  the  army  of  cool  gamblers  who 
dealt  in  oil  leases.  Long  before  he  had  become 
an  American  citizen;  and  when  1  spoke  about 
New  York  and  his  fellow  Greeks  there  (a  sub- 
ject that  had  interested  him  intensely  the  first 
time  I  talked  New  York  with  him)  he  was  not 
responsive.  Gianopolus  had  married  an  Okla- 
homan  girl;  he  would  soon  be  rich  enough  to 
buy  an  automobile — unless  this  war  knocked 
the  bottom  out  of  the  oil  can  i 

Somebody  has  said  that  the  American  dollar 
is  the  honey-pot  that  draws  the  "swarms  of 
Huropean  flies"  over  the  water  to  us.  I  asked 
Gianopolus  if  that  was  what  brought  him  over 
from  Greece. 
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"Well,  what  you  think!"  he  challenged. 
"  You  bet  I  make  more  money  here  in  one  year 
than  I  make  over  there  in  all  my  life!"  And 
his  children  will  spend  it.  They  will  sit  in  the 
schools  with  the  children  of  parents  from  Kan- 
sas, from  Ohio,  from  Missouri,  and  with  the 
dark-skinned  mixed-blood  children  whose 
mothers  and  fathers  let  in  the  whites  upon  the 
Indian  reservations  and  welcomed  them  into 
their  families. 

AN   OPPORTUNITY   TO   DEVELOP  ONE'S   IDEAS 

Away  from  New  York,  and  away  from  those 
industnal  camps  where  the  foreigners  are  apt 
to  go  first  and  live  in  colonies,  you  can  get  your 
truest  answers  to  the  question,  Why  am  I  an 
American? 

"Why  am  I  an  American?"  Visser,  from  a 
little  town  in  Holland  called  Purmerend, 
repeated  the  question  I  was  asking  of  a  good 
many  foreign-bom  Americans.  He  had  dropped 
in  to  recall  to  me  the  tour  of  Holland  we  had 
made  seven  years  ago — the  time  he  returned  to 
visit  his  family  after  working  three  years  in 
Louisville  in  a  big  plant  for  the  manufacture  of 
machinery. 

"Things  are  not  in  a  groove  in  America," 
said  Visser.  "If  you  have  got  an  idea  good  in 
your  work,  then  you  can  always  find  here  some 
one  who  will  help  you  to  work  it  out,  and  then 
you  make  a  business  for  yourself.  In  Holland, 
they  want  to  know  have  you  gone  through  the 
technical  schools  and  who  are  your  family  be- 
fore anybody  will  take  up  your  idea. 

"Let  me  see,  I  been  m  America  now  ten 
years;  now  I  am  twenty-nine  years  old;  1  speak 
good  English;  and  I  have  a  little  shop  of  my  own 
out  there  in  Louisville.  My  good  idea  is  in 
that  shop,  and  I  am  making  money.  But  also  I 
am  having  a  good  time  out  there.  You  remem- 
ber I  told  you  about  the  time  I  went  to  work 
in  that  shop  right  away  when  I  come  from  Hol- 
land. I  didn't  know  any  English.  But  my 
brother-in-law  was  working  there,  and  he  told 
me  when  the  boss  came  around  and  spoke  to 
me,  I  was  to  say  'I'm  pleased  to  meet  you!' 
So  that  morning  all  the  time  as  I  worked  I  kept 
saying  that  over  in  English,  'I'm  pleased  to 
meet  you!' 

"One  of  the  fellows  working  close  by  me 
heard  me  saying  this  over  to  myself.  He  was  a 
Hollander,  and  he  asked  me  why  I  kept  repeat- 
ing it;  and  I  explained  what  my  brother-in-law 
said. 

"'Oh,  you  got  that  wrong!'  he  said.  'What 
you  must  say  to  the  boss  is  this:  '1  don't  want 
to  meet  you!' 

"'Oh,  thank  you,'  I  said.  Then  I  began  to 
say  to  myself  so  I  would  not  forget,  'I  don't 
want  to  meet  you!' 

"Well,  the  boss  came  around  after  awhile, 
and  stopped  to  speak  to  me.  I  bowed  to  him 
and  said  loud,  'I  don't  want  to  meet  you!' 
Then  all  the  fellows  laughed,  and  the  boss 
laughed  too.  I  didn't  know  why,  and  1  was  so 
ashamed! 
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"Well,  in  my  own  shop  I  have  had  that  same 
trick  played  on  another  green  Hollander— 
ain't  that  funny!" 

"It's  American,"  I  suggested. 

"Yes;  ain't  it  so!"  visser  cried;  and  his 
smile  was  a  delight  to  watch. 

In  New  York,  more  than  anywhere  else  in 
America,  the  dollar  is  the  honey-pot  that  draws 
the  flies  from  Europe. 

"I  came  from  Germany  to  better  mysdf," 
said  an  uptown  grocer  whose  two  brothers  and 
four  cousins  are  fighting  for  the  Kaiser.  He  was 
one  of  a  big  family  that  lived  on  a  farm.  "There 
was  no  chance  for  me  over  there,  so  I  came 
away  before  I  was  taken  for  the  two  years  in  the 
army;  I  have  been  in  New  York  ever  since." 
He  is  an  American,  but  his  sympathies  are  with 
Germany,  and  he  was  anxious  that  I  should 
understand  Germany's  side  of  the  war. 

WHAT   A    GERMAN    WAITER    SAID 

Said  a  German-bom  waiter  wlio  plods  quietly 
back  and  forth  between  the  bar,  the  kitchen, 
and  the  round  tables  of  one  of  New  York's 
old  restaurants: 

"No,  I  had  no  chance  over  in  Germany; 
over  there  you  must  do  just  what  the  old  people 
tell  you.  I  didn't  want  to  follow  the  trade  of 
my  father.  He  was  a  carpenter,  and  I  didn't 
want  to  be  for  a  long  time  an  apprentice  and 
then  work  at  that  trade  I  didn't  like.  So  I 
came  away,  before  I  had  to  go  to  serve  in  the 
army. 

"  Here  I  do  very  well.  My  daughter  she  is 
the  oldest  of  my  children,  and  she  has  finished 
with  the  high  school  and  gone  to  work.  Well, 
did  she  have  to  do  what  the  old  folks  say?  No; 
the  first  job  she  got  was  for  three  dollars  a  week. 
There  she  stayed  only  eight  months,  then  she 
heard  of  another  job  with  a  woman  thai  makes 
hats  on  Fifth  Avenue.  There  she  gets  six  dol- 
lars a  week;  and  some  day  she  will  make  hats 
in  a  shop  of  her  own ! " 

There  was  no  tinge  of  cynicism  in  that  middlc- 
a^ed  waiter's  last  remark  as  he  retreated  to  the 
kitchen: 

"America  is  better,  even  if  here  I  am  only  a 
flunkey!" 

Benedetto,  who  is  in  charge  of  a  combined 
shoe  shining,  repairing,  hat  cleaning,  and 
clothes  making  and  repairing  store  on  upper 
Broadway,  has  just  become  an  American 
citizen,  though  his  brother-in-law  and  twoof  hb 
brother-in-law's  brothers  have  been  in  New 
York  for  periods  ranging  from  sixteen  to  eleven 
years.  They  own  the  store  which  Benedetto 
runs,  and  two  others  farther  downtown. 

"Oh,  I  like  'm  all  right,"  said  Benedetto, 
referring  to  America  as  he  has  seen  it  in  New 
York.  "It's  gooda  place  for  me  and  my 
child'm.  My  boy  he'sa  fourteen  years  old 
now." 

"  Does  he  help  you  in  the  shop?" 

"No!  He  go  to  school;  oh,  he  carry  things 
for  me  after  school,  and  in  summer  time  when 
he  don't  go  to  school  he  help  shine  de  shoes." 
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"Will  he  stay  in  the  shop  when  he  gets 
through  school?" 

"No!  He  go  to  work  then  for  Nicolo  Mar- 
ini."  No  ne«l  to  ask,  in  New  York,  about 
Marini  (though  that  is  not  the  real  name). 
He  is  one  of  the  big  real  estate  speculators  and 
builders,  a  man  who  began  his  American  ex- 
periences in  the  crowdedf  Italian  quarter  and 
who  now  lives  in  a  huge  Americanized  stone' 
palace.  Probably  the  Benedetto  clan  in  New 
York  have  money  invested  in  the  enterprises 
of  Nicolo  Manni. 

"Will  Italy  go  to  war,  too?"  Benedetto 
shrugs  his  shoulders. 

"Too  much  taxes  already!"  He  couldn't 
enlarge  upon  that  point,  but  if  you  are  curious 
you  may  hunt  down  the  statistics.  One  au- 
thority says  that  nearly  half  of  what  the  Italian 
produces  is  taken  for  taxes;  and  another  says 
that  84  per  cent,  of  what  is  taken  is  spent  upon 
the  national  debt,  the  army  and  navy,  and  for 
administration.  Less  than  3  per  cent,  is  spent 
for  education,  and  in  a  country  where  the 
suffrage  is  given  only  to  those  who  can  read 
and  write  more  than  six  million  men  of  voting 
age  are  unable  to  meet  the  test.  Compulsory 
education  is  a  law  not  enforced  in  Italy. 

When  the  tax-gatherer  is  keeping  your  family 
poor,  when  at  any  time  between  the  a^es  of 
21  and  40  you  may  be  called  to  serve  m  the 
amiy,  when  so  many  of  your  relatives  and 


neighbors  have  gone  to  America  to  work  for 
unheard-of  wages,  and  when  you  see  some  of 
those  who  have  become  Americans  return  with 
the  swagger  and  assurance  of  monied  tourists, 
you  are  apt  to  do  what  300,000  other  Italians 
are  doing  every  year.  You'll  contrive  to  get 
money  enough  to  bring  you  and  your  family 
to  America.  You  and  your  fellow  Italians  will 
distribute  yourselves  over  the  country — 3  of 
every  4  in  the  region  north  and  east  of  Wash- 
ington, one  of  every  6  in  the  Middle  West, 
one  of  every  14  in  the  far  West;  many  will  go 
into  the  South. 

That's  what  will  happen,  too,  if  you  live  in 
any  of  the  other  countries  where  tax  burdens 
are  heavy,  where  the  army  sits  on  your  neck, 
where  you  are  born  into  a  caste,  where  the 
country's  "culture"  is  kept  on  a  shelf  a  little 
too  high  for  you  to  reach. 

So  out  of  the  many  motives  which  drive  the 
foreign-bom  into  the  congregation  of  American 
citizens,  we  can  separate  three  outstanding 
ones: 

America  means  equality  of  citizenship — every 
man  has  a  vote. 

America  means  schools  for  the  kids,  and  a 
way  open  for  their  advancement  to  better 
work  and  a  higher  social  position. 

Most  of  all,  America  means  relief  from  the 
burden  of  taxes  and  militarism,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  more  money  and  live  better. 
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HOW   THE    "MAILED    FIST^'    KILLED    KING    COTTON    AND   HOW   ORGANIZATION 

SAVED   A  COMMUNITY 

BY 

RALPH  W.  PAGE 


ON  JULY  28,  19 14,  the  Mailed  Fist  of 
Prussia  struck  North  Carolina  and 
kill^  King  Cotton,  and,  as  of  old, 
the  heavy  hand  of  the  Lord  sought  to 
teach  His  people  by  the  great  school 
of  adversity.  Two  things  He  taught,  that  are 
worth  all  the  loss  of  wealth  taken  by  the  god  of 
war:  one,  that  men  who  follow  the  plow  and 
till  the  earth  for  a  living  shall  prosper  only  if 
they  diversify  their  crops  and  plant  many 
things  instead  of  one;  and  the  other,  that  only 
those  congregations  are  strong  and  sturdy 
which  organize  to  help  themselves. 

It  is  only  strenuous  times  and  hard  going 
which  test  the  sinews  of  a  people — and  it  is 
only  by  the  joy  of  success  in  the  face  of  odds 
that  a  strong  community  knows  itself.  It  is 
not  by  cries  m  unison  to  the  Democratic  Party 
for  help  that  the  sons  of  the  South  are  known 
as  invincible. 

And  here  is  how  I  saw  one  army  corps  of 
Southern  agricultural  legions  face  the  impend- 


ing bankruptcy  and  starvation.  It  is  known  as 
the  Sand  Hills,  in  North  Carolina,  where  men 
have  only  recently  broken  into  the  woods,  and 
where  new-made  fields,  and  silos,  and  miles  of 
nature  still  to  be  tamed  by  the  advancing  dollar 
called  for  every  cent  reluctant  capital  would  pro- 
vide in  the  piping  times  of  peace. 

The  universal  plague  struck  like  lightning 
— and  with  unparalleled  efficiency.  The  cotton 
in  the  field  had  a  purely  sentimental  value. 
This  is  the  true  history  of  events. 

The  man  behind  the  plow — the  newly  ar- 
rived South  Carolinian  planter  with  his  three 
hundred  acres;  the  small  farmer  with  his 
thirty  bales;  Old  Uncle  Ned,  whose  two-horse 
farm  is  operated  in  the  comfortable  share 
system — unanimously,  with  a  single  purpose 
commendable  on  all  occasions,  arrived  at  the 
country  store — ^at  kindly  Mose  McDonald's 
at  West  End,  at  the  standard  store  in  Aber- 
deen, at  Holliday's,  the  friend  of  all  the  world 
who  lives  in  Jackson  Springs.     And  they  said: 
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"We  not  only  cannot  pay  our  bills  for  this  hog 
and  hominy,  this  potash  and  baking  powder 
you  have  given  us,  this  long  time — but  we've 
got  to  have  more.  And  the  end  of  the  world 
has  come.  Our  cotton  is  not  gun-cotton,  and 
nobody  wants  it." 

And  the  next  day  at  Aberdeen  and  Carthage 
and  Southern  Pines — as  in  every  village  and 
city  in  the  South — like  minute  men  answering 
the  call  to  arms,  the  store-keepers  arrived  at 
the  banks.  Their  speech  was  short  and  uniform: 
"We  must  renew  our  loans.  We  must  have 
more  credit.  We  float  on  a  sea  of  thirty-day 
notes." 

There  isn  't  a  man  in  the  South  who  ever  saw 
a  cotton-boll  who  doesn't  know  the  answer. 
The  banker  is  your  friend  and  neighbor,  and 
his  heart  as  well  as  his  mercenary  soul  demand 
that  the  money  be  lent.  But  he  did  not  have  it. 
The  catastrophe  that  had  awed  the  world  was 
alive  and  grinning  in  the  headwaters  of  Drown- 
ing Creek. 

Now  there  seemed  two  things  to  do.  One 
was  to  relapse  and  howl.  The  other  was  to 
read  every  day  in  the  paper  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  going  to  give  the  farmers  money. 

There  was,  however,  in  this  outpost  of  the 
Carolina  movement — (for  the  Progressive 
Farmer,  and  the  Agricultural  College,  and  Mr. 
Joy ner,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  had 
pnnted  and  taught  and  spoken  and  commanded 
for  years  and  years  that  the  children  of  the  soil 
should  cooperate  and  diversify,  and  this 
effort  is  worthy  of  being  called  a  "movement") 
— in  this  outpost  of  the  Carolina  movement 
there  was  an  organization  they  called  the 
"Sand  Hill  Board  of  Trade."  The  name  is 
nothing.  The  organization,  like  the  Prae- 
torian guards,  is  everything.  It  was  bom  in 
the  dinmg  room  of  the  Holly  Inn  at  Pinehurst 
last  winter,  where,  around  the  board,  as  guests 
of  that  pioneer  road  builder,  Leonard  Tufts,  sat 
three  leading  men  of  every  town  for  a  circuit  of 
twenty  miles — sixteen  towns  in  all.  Each  town 
organized  a  Board  of  Trade,  and  each  Board  of 
Trade  sent  its  strongest  and  most  faithful 
member  to  the  Senate,  which  was  the  Board  of 
Trade  of  the  whole  district,  and  whose  duty 
was  to  spend  the  money  they  all  contributed  in 
developing  the  community — even  as  we  all 
know  It  can  and  should  be  done — all  for  one, 
and  one  for  all. 

And  now  the  worst  had  come.  And  if  there 
is  a  community  in  the  South  that  doubts  the 
power  of  their  united  strength,  or  the  "punch" 
behind  organization,  let  them  see  how  these 
men  from  sixteen  towns  in  an  obscure  corner  of 
the  world  took  care  of  themselves. 

Mr.  Roger  Derby,  the  president,  called  a  war 
meeting  of  the  Sand  Hill  cabinet.  The  situ- 
ation was  plainly  put.  There  was  neither 
rhetoric  nor  politics:  "There  is  no  money. 
Wc  are  obliged  to  have  it.     What  shall  we  do?" 

The  morning  paper  was  spread  upon  the 
minutes.  It  said  that  the  Government 
allowed  national  banks  to  issue  monev  with 


cotton  warehouse  receipts  as  secunty,  that  the 
governor  of  North  Carolina  had  called  a  meei- 
mg  in  Raleigh  to  discuss  the  situation. 

Without  more  ado  the  meeting  decided  to 
erect  warehouses  in  the  principal  centres  in  the 
district,  and  here  see  the  first  victory  in  war, 
the  fruits  of  preparation  in  peace.  I  n  that  room 
were  the  men  who  could  guarantee  the  thing 
*  being  done.  Unorganized,  it  would  have  taken 
a  promoter  of  the  Wallingford  class  to  have  put 
this  scheme  through.  It  took  here  ten  minutes. 
Every  warehouse  was  put  under  the  control 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  local  banks  were 
told  to  get  the  money.  They  said  they  would 
— that  they  would  go  to  the  national  banks  and 
get  it,  even  as  the  paper  said.  And  a  committee 
was  sent  to  Raleigh. 

This  part  of  the  tale  is  told  in  a  word.  The 
governor's  mass  meeting  advised  prayer  and 
faith  in  the  Democratic  Party.  The  national 
banks  denied  the  existence  of  any  money  in  the 
world.  And  there  they  were,  even  as  you  and 
I,  without  a  cent,  and  cotton  going  down. 

The  president  called  the  central  Board  of 
Trade  together  again,  sixteen  men  from 
the  countryside.  And  behind  them  sixteen 
thousand.  And  they  decided  that  a  strong 
neighborhood  depended  on  neither  favor,  nor 
charity,  nor  the  Government,  nor  the  banks, 
but  on  themselves.  And  they  selected  a  com- 
mittee of  three — a  banker,  the  president,  and  a 
plain  unvarnished  citizen — to  take  the  land  and 
stocks  and  mortgages  and  securities  that  the 
community  had,  and  to  go  north  into  the 
castles  of  the  money  kings,  and  not  to  come 
back  without  the  money. 

And  now  observe  the  power  of  organization. 
Ask  the  man  in  the  street  to  put  up  his  bank 
stock  as  security  for  the  common  cause,  and  he 
will  laugh  at  you.  But  get  the  community  in 
a  room,  represented  by  their  sturdy,  simple 
leaders  in  business,  and  they  will  advance  their 
last  cent,  even  as  they  will  shoulder  the  old 
Winchester.  Those  that  had  securities  offered 
them  all;  was  it  not  to  save  the  country  and  to 
save  themselves?  The  money  would  be  safe, 
lent  on  cotton  at  five  cents  a  pound. 

And  so  this  hardy  little  neighborhood  went 
out  into  the  an^ry  world  on  a  crusade  to  help 
itself.  And  their  envoys  went  straight  to  one 
of  New  York's  great  banks.  They  were  re- 
ceived with  courtesy,  and  their  plan  was  com- 
mended. Their  bravery  was  praised  by  the 
enemy,  and  they  were  repulsed  without  loss. 
They  went  to  great  brokerage  houses.  They 
were  frankly  told  the  hopelessness  of  the  sit- 
uation. They  were  received  with  hospitality 
by  Southern  capitalists  in  New  York,  whose 
sympathy  and  spirit  of  loyalty  to  Carolina  arc 
genuine  and  deep.  Earnest  men  with  an 
earnest  purpose  are  welcome  anywhere.  But 
there  was  no  money.  They  stormed  the  money 
stronghold  of  one  of  the  great  industrial  cor- 
porations and  learned  the  facts — as  they  are, 
and  not  as  they  are  represented.  The  money 
market  was  canvassed  for  them  by  one  of  the 
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authorities  in  financial  affairs  in  New 
The  security  was  said  by  all  to  be  good, 
pose  splendid.  But  the  money  missing. 
:his  advance  guard  had  been  sent  with 
age  to  Garcia.  "Get  the  money,  we 
you,  and  no  one  else."  They  said 
stay  until  they  got  it.  And  they  did. 
itional  Shawmut  Bank,  of  Boston,  liked 
curity  and  their  nerve,  and  gave  them 
ley  asked.  So  under  the  shadow  of  the 
lonument  the  sons  of  Carolina  found  the 
imaritan. 

the  next  day  every  town,  every  cross- 
/ery  single  farmer,  rich,  poor,  white  or 
n  the  entire  dominion  of  the  Board  of 
/as  notified  that  his  community  had  not 
lim,  and  that  for  every  single  bale  of 
lie  carried  to  the  warehouse,  no  matter 
or  how  many,  he  could  get  $27.50  for 
ths,  or  a  year,  at  exactly  the  current  rate 
est  in  Boston. 

then  developed  an  element  stronger 
id  more  illuminating  to  those  that 
the  strength  of  neighborhoods.  In- 
coming to  borrow  there  came  men  out 
ountry  with  real  money  in  their  hands 


to  deposit  in  the  bank  for  the  good  of  the  cot- 
ton man. 

"Where  did  you  get  it?" 

"We  sold  peaches,"  they  said.  One  hundred 
thousand  dollars  they  had.  Nobody  was 
asking  to  borrow  money  on  peaches.  They 
had  long  since  been  consumed  in  Newport,  R.  1. 
Scuppernong  grapes  they  had.  These  had  been 
sold  to  make  wine,  and  wine  is  at  a  premium 
due  to  the  disturbance  in  Bordeaux.  Hogs 
they  had,  of  a  Berkshire  breed,  and  it  seems 
soldiers  that  eschew  cotton  devour  hog  meat  at 
a  fearful  rate;  and  cream  they  had,  and  ice 
cream  seems  still  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  a 
moratorium.  And  a  half  of*  them  plant  to- 
bacco on  half  the  farm,  and  some  of  them 
corn.  And  all  these,  that  last  year  were  re- 
garded as  pioneers,  or  experimenters,  or  "agri- 
culturists" by  the  cotton  planter  were  now 
hailed  as  the  saviors  of  the  country.  Cotton 
IS  no  longer  king.  It  is  first  lieutenant  of  a 
regiment.  And  the  regiment's  name  is  Diver- 
sity. The  war  is  welcome.  For  it  has  added 
these  three  to  the  commandments  of  hus- 
bandry: Be  independent,  cooperate,  and  cul- 
tivate variety. 


E  SOUTH  AMERICAN  EUROPEAN  AS 
AN  UNSENTIMENTAL  BUYER 

THE   ATTITUDE   OF   THE   PEOPLES   WHO    BUY   ONE  FOURTH   OF  THE    BILLION 
dollars'    WORTH    OF    GOODS    ANNUALLY     IMPORTED    INTO    SOUTH 
AMERICA     IS    FAVORABLE    TO    OUR    MANUFACTURES 


BY 


LEWIS  R.  FREEMAN 


fAS  a  German  hardware  importer,  who 
ired  my  cabin  on  the  British  mail  boat 
ween  Pemambuco  and  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
it  first  called  my  attention  to  the  enor- 
us  purchasing  potentialities  of  the 
in  populations  of  the  various  South 
m  countries.  He  was  the  typical 
ic  trade  campaigner — ^big,  blonde,  bluff, 
k-sure — that  one  finds  (perhaps,  at  this 
t,  I  should  say  found)  on  the  firing  lines 
Kaiser's  commercial  outposts  all  over 
rid.  He  had  come  out  to  Rio  four 
reviously  with  little  but  a  smattering 
nguese  and  a  two-years'  contract  as 
rper  for  an  importing  house  in  Hamburg. 
ears  later  he  had  become  manager  of  a 
pened  branch  at  Para,  with  the  whole 
valley  of  the  Amazon  as  its  field,  had 
the  daughter  of  a  Brazilian  rubber 
id  had  settled  down  in  the  country  for 
fe  talked  often  of  trade  and  trade  pros- 
od  it  was  in  the  course  of  one  of  these 


conversations  that  he  spoke  of  the  European 
populations  of  South  America  as  a  separate  and 
important  market. 

"The  United  States  has  many  handicaps  to 
contend  with  in  seeking  to  expand  its  ScHith 
American  trade,"  he  said,  one  evening  in  the 
smoking  room;  "most  of  them  temporary,  but 
one  or  two  of  them  more  or  less  permanent.  It 
will  not  be  long  before  your  country  has  banlcs, 
branch-houses,  competent  salesmen,  an  ade- 
quate 'commercial  intelligence'  system,  and, 
possibly,  even  ships  of  its  own.  In  time  your 
managers  and  salesmen  may  make  themselves 
quite  as  much  at  home  in  the  various  countries 
as  do  the  British  and  French,  though  1  would 
not  expect  them  ever  to  identify  themselves 
with  the  life  to  the  extent  we  Germans  do. 
Doubtless,  too,  because  these  feelings  are  not 
deep-seated,  Americans  will  not  be  long  in 
overcoming  the  prejudice  which  exists  against 
them  in  two  or  three  South  American  countries. 
These  prejudices  have  not   told   against   you 
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seriously  commercially  in  any  case.  I  can  see 
no  reason  why  the  United  States  should  not, 
to  use  one  of  your  Yankee  expressions,  have  at 
least  an  'even  break'  in  trading  with  the  native 
South  Americans;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
25  per  cent,  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  con- 
tinent which  is  in  the  hands  of  Europeans  is 
going  to  tell  heavily  against  you,  both  now  and 
m  the  future." 

"Twenty-five  per  cent.!"  1  repeated  in  as- 
tonishment. "  But  how  can  that  be  when  not 
more  than  4  or  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  South  America  is  made  up  of  Euro- 
peans?" 

"  I  haven't  the  definite  figures,"  was  the  reply, 
"but  I  think  I  am  speaking  conservatively 
when  1  say  that  six  and  one  half  million  of  the 
fifty  million  people  in  South  America  are  either 
European-born  or  of  European  parentage. 
This  is  13  per  cent.;  but  the  purchases  of  the 
Europeans  bulk  relatively  larger  than  the  pur- 
chases of  the  natives  because  a  large  proportion 
of  the  native  population — such  as  the  several 
million  Indians  of  Brazil,  Peru,  Paraguay,  and 
other  countries — consume  few  if  any  importa- 
tions. There  is  no  way  of  getting  at  just  what 
these  European  purchases  amount  to,  but  I 
think  they  must  be  very  close  to  the  figure  I 
just  gave — 25  per  cent,  of  the  approximately 
one  billion  dollars'  worth  of  foreign  products 
which  South  America  annually  imports. 

EUROPEANS   IN    SOUTH   AMERICA 

"The  larger  number  of  Europeans  in  South 
America  are  Italians,  Spanish,  Germans,  Portu- 
guese, Russians,  Scandinavians,  Greeks,  Sy- 
rians, and  various  other  Mediterranean  peoples, 
in  about  the  order  named.  All  things  being 
equal,  each  of  these  is  going  to  buy  all  he  can 
from  his  mother  country,  and  where  the  latter 
cannot  supply  what  he  wants  he  is  going  to 
turn  to  the  country  which  supplied  him  in 
Europe.  As  you  know,  Germany's  lead  in 
supplying  the  countries  of  the  continent  of 
Europe  with  manufactures  is  overwhelming,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that — save  with 
the  English,  who  would  turn  away  from  a  tin 
of  German  biscuits  if  there  was  nothing  else  on 
a  desert  island — it  will  be  so  with  the  Europeans 
in  South  America. 

"Because  there  are  no  North  Americans 
permanently  domiciled  in  South  America,  the 
United  States  is  handicapped  in  having  no 
trade  which  will  come  to  it  purely  on  senti- 
mental grounds.  The  British  are  not  numerous 
as  compared  with  several  other  nationalities, 
but  their  purchasing  power — on  account  of  the 
many  great  projects  with  which  they  arc 
identified — is  enormous.  And  these  purchases, 
as  far  as  possible,  are  all  made  at  'home.' 
Germany  has  a  lucrative  trade,  which  it  does 
not  have  to  fight  to  win  or  to  hold,  with  the 
million  or  more  of  its  nationals  scattered  about 
South  America,  and  so  do  the  various  other 
European  countries  with  their  own  peoples 
settled  here.     But  as  there  are  only  a  few  thous* 


and  North  Americans — and  these  all  temporary- 
residents — on  the  whole  continent,  the  United 
States  will  have  to  take  what  trade  it  gets  away 
from  some  other  nation.  And  as  far  as  the 
European  population,  with  its  great  purchas- 
ing power,  IS  concerned,  it  looks  to  me  as  though 
the  best  of  the  trade  which  does  not  go  to  the 
home  countries  is  destined  to  fall  to  Germany." 

1  was  new  to  South  America  at  the  time, 
and  1  made  up  my  mind  to  endeavor  to  learn 
in  the  course  of  my  next  year  of  travel  some- 
thing of  the  attitude  of  the  various  European 
peoples  in  South  America  toward  goods  from  the 
United  States.  My  inquiries,  pushed  as  op- 
portunity offered,  ultimately  extended  to  even' 
country  south  of  Panama. 

I  may  say  at  once  that  I  found  the  statement 
of  my  German  acquaintance  regarding  the 
astonishingly  large  number  of  peoples  of 
European  birth  or  parentage  in  South  America 
to  be,  as  he  had  maintained,  quite  conservative; 
and  1  am  also  inclined  to  believe  that  he  did 
not  greatly  overestimate  the  importance  of 
these  as  purchasers  of  imported  ^oods.  But  as 
to  these  circumstances  being  likely  to  prove 
unfavorable  to  the  extension  of  American  trade, 
I  came  to  an  entirely  different — I  may  almost 
sa^  diametrically  opposite — conclusion.  This  1 
will  explain  after  telling  of  a  few  of  the  things 
I  saw  which  impelled  me  to  it. 

Argentina,  first  in  foreign  trade  of  the  South 
American  countries,  leads  also  in  the  number  of 
immigrants  which  it  has  from  other  countries. 
In  proportion  to  their  respective  populations, 
the  annual  immigration  of  from  250,000  to 
350,000  which  enters  Buenos  Aires  is  five  times 
as  great  as  that  which  comes  to  the  United 
States,  and  close  to  one  half  of  Araentina's 
seven  or  eight  million  people  are  either  European 
born  or  of  European  parentage.  A  symbolical 
story  published  several  years  ago  in  Caras  y 
Carelas,  a  weekly  paper  in  Buenos  Aires,  illus- 
trates this  remarkable  condition.  It  may  be 
rendered  in  English  somewhat  as  follows: 

A    POLYGLOT    LAND 

A  well-to-do  Spanish  immigrant,  coming  to 
Buenos  Aires  from  Madrid,  was  driven  directly 
from  his  steamer  to  a  hotel  in  the  Italian 
quarter.  That  afternoon  he  walked  east, 
west,  north,  and  south,  a  mile  in  each  direction, 
speaking  to  all  whom  he  met,  but  only  to  re- 
ceive replies  in  unknown  tongues.  Disgusted 
with  this  state  of  affairs,  he  took  train  the  next 
day  for  a  colony  which  he  had  heard  spoken  of 
on  his  steamer,  only  to  find  that  there,  also,  he 
was  among  Italians,  very  few  of  whom  were 
able  to  understand  his  pure  Castilian  Spanish. 
So  he  journeyed  on  to  the  next  town,  only  to 
find  it  to  be  a  Russian  colony  where  no  Spanish 
at  all  was  spoken.  The  next  settlement  proved 
to  be  German,  and  the  three  following  Boer. 
French,  and  Syrian,  respectively.  Finally 
he  found  himself  back  on  the  River  Plate,  and 
in  a  town  where  the  better  class  all  seemed  to 
be  Englishmen. 
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"Tdl  me,"  he  said  to  one  of  these  to  whom 
his  speech  appeared  to  be  intelligible,  "where  I 
may  go  to  find  a  city  where  Spanish  is  spoken," 
and  the  English  pointed  to  a  near-by  quay  and 
told  him  that  the  steamer  loading  there  was 
about  to  sail  for  such  a  place. 

The  Spaniard  hurried  aboard,  and  wondering, 
but  not  haggling,  over  the  price,  bought  from 
the  purser  a  ticket  for  the  place  where  se  hahlan 
Espanol.  After  sailing  for  three  weeks  the 
bewildered  fellow  was  overjoyed  to  be  landed 
finally  at  a  large  city  where,  upon  all  sides, 
naught  but  the  best  Spanish  was  to  be  heard. 

"This  is  the  place  I  have  sought,"  he  cried 
to  the  boatman  who  had  rowed  him  to  the  land- 
ing; "pray,  what  might  it  be  called?" 

"Vigo,"  was  the  laconic  answer.  He  was 
back  in  Spain! 

This  story  is,  of  course,  exaggerated,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  Argentina  has  the  largest 
percentage  of  foreigners  in  its  population  of 
any  important  country  in  the  world.  Of  the 
million  and  a  half  people  in  Buenos  Aires, 
more  than  25  per  cent,  are  Italians,  1 1  per  cent. 
Spanish,  4  per  cent.  French,  Germans  about 
3  per  cent.,  and  British  2  per  cent.,  with  other 
European  nationalities  comprising  about  5 
per  cent.  The  figures  for  the  country  districts 
vary  greatly,  but  must  average  up  almost  the 
same.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  Ital- 
ians in  Argentina  are  in  the  country,  and  it  is 
these  who  are  of  greatest  interest  to  the  im- 
porter. The  harvest  hand  of  one  year  is,  on 
account  of  his  remarkable  thrift,  more  than 
likdy  to  be  the  tenant  of  the  next  year  and  the 
independent  farmer  of  the  third,  and  these 
Italian  landed  proprietors  of  Argentina  are 
among  the  best  customers  that  foreign  manu- 
facturers have  in  South  America.  Having  this 
fact  in  mind,  I  made  a  point  of  seeing  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  Italian  "camp"  colonic  during 
my  several  months  of  travel  m  Argentina.  Here 
is  the  way  the  first  one  I  visited  was  able  to 
make  me  "feel  at  home": 

"we  buy  what  best  serves  us" 

1  was  on  a  horseback  trip  across  the  Pampas, 
and  stopped  for  the  night  with  the  superin- 
tendent of  a  ranch  whose  Italian  owner  had 
come  to  Argentina  in  the  steerage  of  a  "  Veloce" 
liner  seven  years  previously.  All  the  hands 
employed  on  the  great  ranch  were  Italian,  and 
these,  with  their  families,  made  up  a  colony  of 
several  hundred  people.  It  was  a  veritable 
"Little  Italy,"  just  the  sort  of  a  place,  I  told 
myself,  which  my  German  friend  would  have 
chosen  to  exemplify  his  theory  about  the  sen- 
timental ties  which  bound  the  immigrant  to 
his  mother  country.  I  launched  into  the 
question  of  trade  while  we  still  sat  in  the  court- 
yard waiting  the  call  for  dinner. 

"Since  you  are  all  Italians,  Seftor  La  Spada," 
I  ventured,  "  1  suppose  you  buy  most  of  your 
supplies  direct  from  Italy." 

I'he  superintendent  shru^ed  his  shoulders 
and  blew  a  puff  from  his  cigarette.     "We  are 


Italians  no  longer,"  he  replied;  "we  are  now 
Argentinos.  Myself,  I  am  a  citizen  of  this 
republic,  and  so  are  most  of  the  men  who  work 
for  me  who  have  had  the  time  so  to  become. 
As  for  the  supplies — we  buy  our  wine,  olives, 
and  macaroni  from  Napoli,  because  these  are 
from  there  the  most  cheap  and  the  most  good. 
For  the  rest — we  buy  where  we  fmd  that  which 
best  serves  us;  and  we  have  already  found  out 
that  the  best  is  not  often  the  most  cheap. 
To-morrow  I  will  show  you  some  of  the  things 
we  buy." 

What  some  of  these  purchases  were  transpired 
before  the  morrow.  For  dinner  the  inevitable 
baked  meat  of  the  Pampas — itself  cooked,  my 
host  assured  me,  on  a  stove  made  in  Michigan 
— was  preceded  by  Columbia  River  salmon, 
accompanied  by  peas  from  Colorado,  and  fol- 
lowed by  preserved  pears  from  California.  I 
was  especially  interested  when  my  attention 
was  called  to  the  fact  that  the  white  enamel 
ware  upon  which  some  of  the  dishes  were  served 
also  bore  a  "U.  S.  A."  mark,  for  1  had  already 
learned  from  the  import  tables  that  Germany 
had  an  a^ost  complete  monopoly  in  these 
goods  in  all  parts  of  South  America,  and  that 
Great  Britain  also  outranked  the  United  States. 

"This  is  the  reason  why  we  no  longer  buy  the 
German  ware,"  said  my  host,  holding  out  to  me 
a  dish  which  a  servant  brought  from  the  pantry, 
and  which,  in  its  mottled  streakiness,  seemed 
to  be  afflicted  with  some  sort  of  skin  disease. 
"We  find  that  the  outside  comes  from  this  ware 
in  a  few  weeks  and,  besides  being  very  un- 
cleanly from  the  iron  stain,  it  also  makes 
danger  to  the  things  which  have  the  acid  in 
them.  It  is  cheap  but  not  good.  My  English 
china  I  give  for  dishes  for  my  dogs  and  cats. 
It  is  good  and  strong,  but  too  heavy  for  the 
dining  room." 

A  YANKEE  BREAKFAST  ON  THE  PAMPAS 

1  slept  that  night  on  a  folding  American  camp 
cot,  and  the  next  morning  the  usual  "bread 
and  coffee-wit h-m ilk"  of  breakfast  was  con- 
verted into  a  conventional  American  breakfast 
by  serving  a  Battle  Creek  "health-food"  and 
some  Chicago  bacon.  I  realized  that  these 
little  Yankee  touches  were  supplied  for  my 
benefit,  but  the  fact  that  the  things  were  kept 
on  hand  was,  nevertheless,  very  encouraging. 
That  the  very  up-to-date  general  store  carried 
American  goods  amounting  to  more  than  15 
per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  its  stock  on  hand 
mdicated,  moreover,  that  there  was  a  steady  call 
for  these  products  from  every  one  on  the  big 
ranch.  I  found  an  American  cash  register  on 
the  counter  of  this  store,  several  pairs  of  Ameri- 
can scales  were  in  use,  and  in  the  office  was  an 
American  typewriter  and  the  beginnings  of  a 
card  index.  The  storekeeper,  a  young  Italian 
of  very  good  education,  showed  me  a  year's 
file  of  an  American  business  magazine,  and 
expressed  his  determination  to  carry  on  his  trade 
after  the  "system  yanqui." 

That  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  agri- 
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cultural  machinery  on  this  progressive  ranch 
was  of  American  manufacture,  with  the  senti- 
ment strong  for  making  it  exclusively  so  in  time, 
1  was  prepared  to  learn  after  what  1  had  already 
seen,  but  that  this  state  of  affairs  also  prevailed 
not  only  in  nearly  all  the  other  Italian  colonies 
which  1  visited,  but  in  many  of  those  of  the 
French,  Russians,  and  Boers  as  well,  came  as  a 
very  pleasant  surprise.  Agricultural  machin- 
ery, of  course,  was  by  far  the  most  in  evidence 
among  American  products,  but  there  were 
very  few  of  the  stores  in  any  of  these  colonies 
which  carried  less  than  lo  per  cent,  of  American 
stock.  It  was  especially  encouraging  to  find 
that  the  demand  for  American  goods  was  some- 
thing of  very  recent  growth.  Again  and  again 
I  was  told  that  in  the  early  days  of  this  or  that 
colony,  when  land  was  being  paid  for  and  money 
was  scarce,  Belgian  and  German  goods  were 
given  the  preference  on  account  of  their  cheap- 
ness; but  now  that  the  colonists  were  becoming 
well-to-do  and  able  to  buy  what  promised  to 
serve  them  best  with  less  regard  to  price,  Amer- 
ican goods  were  being  more  and  more  sought 
after.  There  were,  of  course,  the  (;)Qssic  com- 
plaints regarding  poor  packing,  neglected  or- 
ders, etc.,  but  even  these  difficulties,  I  was 
assured,  had  not  stemmed  the  growing  wave  of 
sentiment  created  by  the  superior  utility  of 
American  manufactures. 

I  was  much  impressed  with  the  unusual  care 
which  agricultural  machinery  appeared  to 
receive  in  all  these  foreign  colonies,  as  the  rough 
usage  of  the  Pampas  has  been  one  of  the  things 
which  has  told  most  heavily  against  some  of 
the  lighter-built  American  implements  in 
competition  with  the  more  massive  British 
products.  This  is  amusingly  illustrated  by  a 
letter  which  the  Argentine  proprietor  of  a  great 
ranch  in  Pampa  Central  sent  to  the  manager 
of  an  American  threshing  machine  company 
in  Buenos  Aires: 

"Your  threshing  machine  is  not  so  good  as  the 
'R.  &  P.'"  (the  leading  English  thresher)  he 
wrote;  "because  I  left  them  both  in  the  field 
all  winter,  and  whereas  your  machine  needed 
twelve  new  parts  to  put  it  in  running  order,  the 
*R.  &  P.'  needed  only  four." 

A   GROWING   APPRECIATION   OF   OUR   MACHINERY 

The  Argentine  mechanic  is  proverbially  hard 
on  machinery  of  all  descriptions,  and  because 
the  heavy  British  threshers  and  tractors  suflFercd 
less  from  his  carelessness  and  incompetency 
than  the  far  more  efficient  but  lighter  American 
ones,  the  latter  had  an  uphill  fight  for  a  number 
of  years.  The  practice  of  sending  American 
experts  to  set  up  our  machines  and  give  the 
local  mechanics  a  good  course  of  preliminary 
training  marked  the  turning  of  the  tide.  It  is 
still  a  fact,  however,  that  complicated  ma- 
chinery comes  in  for  very  rough  usage  at  the 
hands  of  nearly  all  native  South  Americans. 
When  I  found,  therefore,  that  the  Italians, 
Boers,  French,  Germans,  Russians,  and  other 
colonists  were  giving  their  agricultural  imple- 


ments practically  as  good  care  as  they  would 
have  received  in  the  United  States,  1  under- 
stood at  once  why  our  machinery  was  being 
used  to  an  even  greater  extent  by  Europeans 
than  by  the  South  Americans  themselves.  The 
fact  that  in  all  these  colonies  the  machinery 
was  getting  intelligent  handling  and  care  while 
in  use,  and  that  it  was  always  housed  during 
its  idle  season,  made  it  possible  to  enter  the 
market  with  something  better  than  the  cumber- 
some weather-  and  fool-proof  implements  which 
the  British  had  introduced  on  the  Plate  River. 
In  Uruguay,  I  found  the  same  interest  in 
American  goods  among  the  European  colonists 
that  I  had  observed  in  Argentina,  and  largely 
for  the  same  reason — that  these  hustling  immi- 
grants were  intelligent  and  progressive  enough 
to  realize  that  efficiency  was  a  more  important 
consideration  than  mere  cheapness.  One  in- 
stance in  particular  stands  out  with  especial 
clearness  in  my  memory,  that  of  several  colonies 
of  Swiss  Tyroleans  who  had  settled  along  the 
Central  Railroad,  near  the  River  Plate,  and 
were  making  a  remarkable  success  of  dairying. 

COMPETITION    AND  CREDITS 

"We*came  out  here  ten  years  ago  to  take  up 
general  farming,"  the  manager  of  one  of  the 
creameries  said  to  me;  "but  the  most  of  us  had 
been  dairymen  at  home,  and,  finally,  encour- 
aged by  the  fine  markets  offered  by  Montevideo 
and  Buenos  Aires,  we  drifted  back  into  that 
industry  here.  But  in  Switzerland  it  had  been 
mostly  hand  work,  with  each  one  producing 
independently,  whereas  here  it  was  necessary 
to  go  into  business  on  a  lar^e  scale.  So  we 
formed  a  cooperative  association,  and  the  first 
of  our  creamery  installations  came  from  Swit- 
zerland. Then  the  German  importers  got  after 
us,  and  for  several  years  sold  us  everything  we 
bought.  '  None  of  this  latter  equipment  was 
very  satisfactory,  however,  and  we  were  casting 
about  for  something  better  when  I  chanced  to 
come  across  a  catalogue  of  American  dairy 
machinery  in  the  Consulate  at  Montevideo. 
There  were  no  installations  of  this  character  on 
the  River  Plate  at  this  time,  but  because  we 
had  used  the  threshers  and  harvesters  from  your 
country  with  such  good  results  we  decided 
to  try  the  dairy  equipment.  We  had  to  send 
the  money  to  New  York  before  they  would 
ship  our  order,  whereas  the  Germans  would 
have  given  us  six  months  or  even  a  year  in 
which  to  pay,  and  the  ultimate  cost  to  us  was 
more  than  25  per  cent,  higher  than  if  we  had 
bought  from  Hamburs.  The  results,  however, 
more  than  justified  the  venture,  for  the  new 
installation  was  not  only  far  more  economical 
and  sanitary  than  any  we  had,  but  it  was  also 
so  well  made  that  most  of  it  is  as  good  to-day 
as  when  it  was  first  set  up.  The  consequence 
has  been  that  much  of  our  original  equipment 
has  been  replaced  by  American,  and  that  the 
latter  is  being  purchased  almost  exclusively  by 
the  new  codperative  associations  as  they  are 
formed.    1  hardly  need  tell  you  that  our  colo- 
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ire  becoming  liberal  purchasers  of  Ameri- 

oods  of  all  classes." 

>und  the  Italians,  who  are  very  numerous 

0  Paulo,  the  great  coffee  state  of  Brazil, 
*ly  less  progressive  than  their  brethren  of 
itina,  and  quite  as  open-minded  as  buyers. 
Portuguese,  of  whom  there  are  also  great 
«rs  in  Brazil,  I  saw  little  of  as  they  ap- 
d  to  be  scattered  about  as  laborers  rather 
as  colonists.  Their  great  thrift  and  can- 
5,  however,  make  them  very  discriminating 
•s  wherever  they  are  found,  and  that  is  all 
kmerican  manufacturer  need  desire. 

MARKET  IN  THE    BRAZILIAN   "  PANHANDLE" 

'  most  interesting  observations  in   Brazil 
in    the   great    temperate    "panhandle," 

1  many  hundred  thousands  of  German 
ists  are  located.     In  many  parts  of  the 

>  of  Santa  Catharina  and  Rio  Grande  do 
ndeed,  the  German  immigrants  outnumber 
atives,  and  it  is  this  rich  region  which  many 
I  Americans,  professed  to  believe  would 
ately  tempt  the  Kaiser  to  put  the  Monroe 
"ine  to  the  acid  test. 

e  German  settlers  of  southern  Brazil  are 
It  same  sterling  stock  which  came  to  our 
Vliddle  West  in  such  numbers  two  or  three 
(es  ago.  Unusually  thrifty,  industrious, 
prising,  and.  intelligent,  they  have  been 
to  realize  the  opportunities  of  their  new 
nd  to  take  advantage  of  them.  I  found 
as  enthusiastic  over  their  adopted  country 
re  the  foreign  colonists  of  Argentina,  though 
ppeared  to  be  planning  to  take  out  Bra- 
citizenship  papers,  i  was  prepared  to 
them  using  largely  of  American  agricul- 
machinery,  but  a  study  of  the  trade  tables 
sd  that,  whereas  58  per  cent,  of  all  this 
of  imports  brought  to  Brazil  came  from 
Jnited  States,  the  figures  for  the  ports 
ig  Santa  Catharina  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 
id  that  the  American  agricultural  imple- 
\  passing  through  the  custom  houses  com- 
1  nearly  65  per  cent,  of  the  total.  This 
i  seem  plainly  to  indicate  that  the  German 
T  was  taking  more  American  farming  ma- 
ry  than  was  the  average  Brazilian.  This 
proved  true  of  firearms:  for,  though  the 
d  States  and  Germany  shared  almost  alike 
•  export  of  rifles,  shotguns,  and  revolvers 
of  Brazil,  practically  monopolizing  that 
h  of  trade  between  them,  American  ex- 
to  the  "panhandle"  states  made  up  more 
55  per  cent,  of  the  total.  The  reason  for 
I  found  in  the  tremendous  popularity  of 
f  our  best  known  makes  of  repeating  rifles 
hotguns,  one,  and  often  both,  of  which  I 
a  the  hands  of  a  large  number  of  the  col- 

►  of  the  frontier  settlements.  It  was, 
d.  a  source  of  considerable  surprise  to  me 
id  an  American  rifle  selling  so  well — and 
iallv  to  Germans — in  competition  with  the 
lis  Mauser.  This  was  largely  due,  1  think, 
?  fact  that,  in  this  instance,  the  American 
iras  able  to  meet  the  other  in  price. 


Regarding  American  goods  in  general,  I 
found  these  Brazilian  Germans  doin^  much  the 
same  as  were  the  European  colonists  in  Ar- 
gentina— the  new-comers  and  those  hard-pressed 
financially  were  buying  the  cheapest  articles 
obtainable,  while  the  well-to-do  were  realizing 
more  and  more  the  ultimate  economy  of  a  Jarger 
initial  investment  in  insuring  better  service 
and  longer  life.  1  was  much  interested  to 
note  that  the  huge  catalogues  of  one  of  the  great 
Chicago  mail-order  houses  had  found  their  way 
into  this  region,  and  the  wonderful  variety  and 
low  prices  of  the  goods,  and  the  tempting  terms 
upon  which  they  were  offered,  were  proving 
as  fascinating  there  as  in  the  States.  Goods 
were  being  ordered  both  by  mail  and  by  freight, 
and  though  it  is  probable  that  the  ultimate 
cost  must  have  mounted  very  high  as  a  con- 
sequence, the  buyers  seemed  more  than  pleased 
with  their  purchases.  1  recall  one  little  colony, . 
situated  on  an  affluent  of  the  upper  Parana 
River,  where  a  lot  of  collapsible  baby  carriages 
had  been  obtained  in  this  way,  and  though  these 
cleverly-conceived  contrivances  were  originally 
designed  for  folding  up  and  tucking  away  under 
street  car  seats,  the  young  mothers  seemed  to 
be  getting  good  service  from  them  on  the 
"corduroyed"  roads  of  this  future  frontier 
metropolis,  five-hundred  miles  from  the  nearest 
street  car  line. 

OUR  COMMERCIAL   SUCCESS   IN   CHILE 

In  Chile  the  Germans  are  more  numerous 
than  any  other  foreign  people,  and  their  buying 
power  and  general  influence  are  proportionately 
great.  Several  Germans  were  active  in  the 
revolution  which  overthrew  the  Balmaceda 
government  in  the  early  '90's,  and  the  influence 
in  national  affairs  that  was  gained  by  these  men 
has  been  perpetuated  to  this  day.  For  this 
reason,  until  very  recently,  Germans  have 
figured  almost  exclusively  in  such  governmental 
contracts  as  went  abroad.  Within  the  last 
year  or  two,  however,  it  seems  to  have  become 
the  practice  to  buy  supplies  and  materials  from 
whomever  makes  the  most  favorable  price,  and  a 
recent  bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
records  that  a  very  large  contract  for  State 
railroad  supplies  has  gone  to  an  American  house. 

Most  of  the  Germans  in  Chile  are  in  what  is 
called  the  frontier  region,  south  of  the  Biobio 
River,  where  they  are  winning  great  success, 
both  as  merchants  and  farmers.  Some  of 
them  have  been  in  Chile  for  thirty  years  and, 
all  in  all,  they  are  about  the  most  progressive 
lot  of  Europeans  1  saw  in  South  America. 
They  are  among  the  readiest  buyers  of  Amer- 
ican goods  on  the  West  Coast.  This  is  true 
not  only  of  the  farmers,  but,  to  a  somewhat 
lesser  extent,  of  many  of  the  merchants  and 
even  the  importers.  1  take  this  entry  from  my 
South  American  diary: 

"I   took  especial   pleasure  this  morning  in 

calling  attention  of  Herr  A ,  the  manager 

of  the  leading  German  importing  house  of  this 
place  (Valdivia),  to  the  fact  that  his  swivel 
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chair,  desk,  filing  cabinets,  copying  press,  safe, 
adding  machine,  typewriter,  and  several  other 
things  which  I  could  see  without  moving  from 
my  seat  in  his  office  did  not  bear  the  regulation 
'Made  in  Germany'  legend.  He  laughed  a 
little  constrainedly  as  he  replied  that  'You 
Yanl^es  have  specialized  on  these  things  and 
they  are  so  uncommonly  convenient  that  1  can't 
afford  to  do  without  them.  We  can't  compete 
with  you  on  time-saving  contrivances;  our 
field  lies  in  other  directions.'  Yet  when,  an 
hour  later,  he  took  me  across  the  river  to  see 
his  sawmill,  it  was  in  his  American  gasolene 
launch  that  we  were  ferried  over,  and  on  almost 
every  important  piece  of  machinery  in  the  mill 
1  found  evidence  of  the  existence  at  one  time  of 
the  letters 'U.S.  A.'" 

It  was  the  observation  of  such  instances  as 
these  I  have  set  down,  multiplied  many  times, 
that  impels  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  pres- 
ence of  a  large  and  increasing  European  popula- 


tion in  South  America,  far  from  proving  a  bar 
to  the  rapid  extension  of  American  trade  on 
that  continent,  will  actually  operate  in  our 
favor.  The  very  fact  that  a  European  emigrates 
to  a  foreign  country  is  evidence  that  he  has 
ambition  and  energy  beyond  the  ordinary. 
Usually  a  European  goes  to  South  America 
to  escape  the  grinding  taxation  of  his  mother 
country  and  in  search  of  a  chance  to  get  on  in 
the  world.  His  initiative  and  ambition  make 
him  wide  awake  and  progressive,  and,  as  such, 
just  the  kind  of  an  open-minded  buyer  that 
American  goods  will  have  the  best  chance  with. 
My  German  friend  admitted  that  we  would 
have  an  "even  break"  in  the  lone  run  with  the 
native  South  Americans.  I  fully  agree  with 
him  on  that  score,  and  I  am  equally  confident 
that  we  are  going  to  have  at  least  an  "even 
break"  with  the  European  South  Americans. 
And  an  "even  break" — a  fair  chance — is  all  any 
American  manufacturer  whose  goods  justify 
him  in  engaging  in  export  need  ask. 
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FOR  the  first  week  after  the  Kaiser 
declared  Germany  to  be  "in  a  state 
of  war,"  followed  by  the  series  of 
solemn  declarations  of  war  by  one 
nation  against  another  that  brought 
three  fourths  of  Europe  and  far-off  Japan  into 
the  battle  lines,  the  general  feeling  in  the  United 
States  was  that  our  export  trade  was  utterly 
ruined.  Then  some  statistician  figured  out  the 
total  export  trade  formerly  handled  by  the 
countries  actually  at  war  and  those  so  close  to 
the  zone  of  hostilities  as  to  have  their  industries 
crippled  by  mobilization  and  their  shipping 
traffic  impeded  by  mines  and  warring  fleets. 
In  the  aggregate  this  made  a  colossal  sum. 
Much  of  it  was  with  countries  still  at  peace, 
where  all  the  manifold  activities  of  life  were 
going  on  as  usual.  Instantly  the  press  of  the 
country  seized  upon  these  facts  and  an  era  of 
enthusiasm  over  our  foreign  trade  opportunity 
bei^n.  the  like  of  which  the  oldest  of  those  as- 
sociated with  the  export  business  of  the  country 
cannot  recall.  This  lasted  for  nearly  a  month 
and  led  to  a  tremendous  crop  of  "over-night" 


schemes  for  helping  the  American  manufacturer 
to  get  his  share  of  this  easy  money  that  the 
foreign  buyers  were  waiting  to  give  him. 

A  third  swing  of  the  pendulum  of  popular 
opinion  on  this  matter  has  now  set  in  and  for 
the  last  two  months  the  topic  of  credits,  and 
particularly  of  credits  in  the  different  republics 
in  South  America,  has  been  the  one  uppermost 
in  the  public  mind.  Undeniably  the  credit 
situation  in  several  of  these  countries  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  The  war,  instead  of  in- 
creasing our  trade  with  them,  has  very  materi- 
ally decreased  it — for  the  time  being.  Instead 
of  there  being  an  abundance  of  "easy  money" 
in  that  part  of  the  world,  ready  to  be  paid  over 
to  the  American  exporter  as  soon  as  he  goes 
after  it,  several  of  those  countries  were  hit 
much  harder  by  the  war  than  we  were.  At  the 
same  time,  by  concentrating  our  attention  too 
much  on  these  bad  spots  in  the  export  situation 
— which  constitute  the  "hole  in  the  doughnut" 
of  our  export  opportunity— we  are  likely  to 
forget  that  the  opportunity  is  there  at  all. 

In  reality  the  opportunity  is  so  great  that 
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even  those  who  have  studied  the  situation  most 
carefully  in  all  its  puzzling,  and  in  some  respects 
contradictory,  phases  have  not  yet  fully  grasped 
its  possible  extent.  Yet  it  is  not  an  opportunity 
for  the  tyro  in  the  export  field  to  make  a  little 
quick  and  easy  profit.  It  is  not  that  kind  of  an 
opportunity.  Sir  George  Paish,  the  editor  of 
the  London  Statist  and  one  of  the  highest 
authorities  on  economics,  has  stated  that  this 
war  will  make  the  Unit^  States  the  banking 
centre  of  the  world,  the  industrial  centre  of  the 
world,  and  the  commercial  centre  of  the  world. 
Just  as  the  United  States  owes  its  independence 
and  its  rapid  industrial  and  commercial  growth 
during  the  first  quarter  century  of  its  existence 
to  the  Napoleonic  wars,  so  the  present  appalling 
catastrophe  in  Europe  will — if  it  lasts  more  than 
a  year — bring  about  vast  economic  changes  in 
the  directions  indicated  by  Sir  George's  pro- 
phecy. 

If  we  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity,  or 
strive  to  the  utmost  to  do  so,  it  will  be  in  no 
sense  because,  as  a  nation,  we  have  any  desire 
to  benefit  ourselves  by  the  suflFering  and  mis- 
fortune of  others.  If  the  opportunity  could  be 
given  to  us  to  vote,  in  the  time  honored  Ameri- 
can way,  for  or  against  the  continuance  of  this 
m-ar  there  is  not  a  single  community,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  but  would  record  its 
unanimous  vote  in  favor  of  peace.  But  that 
decision  rests  with  the  mighty  armies  that  are 
now  battling.  Meanwhile  our  duty,  as  well  as 
opportunity,  consists  in  meeting  the  new  con- 
ditions created  by  this  world  war  like  men  — 
intelligently,  energetically,  courageously. 

NEW   SHIPS  TO  CARRY  NEW  TRADE 

The  first  great  problem  that  confronted  us  in 
the  export  field  was  the  resumption  of  our 
fordgn  shipping  service.  The  abrupt  disap- 
pearance of  the  vast  and  highly  organized 
German  merchant  marine  from  the  seas  in  the 
opening  week  of  the  war,  and  the  cancellation 
of  sailings  in  lines  belonging  to  other  countries, 
completely  paralyzed  the  world's  ocean  traffic 
for  the  moment.  Freight  and  war  risk  insur- 
ance rates  rose  to  prohibitive  figures.  Inter- 
sational  commerce  stopped.  The  flood  of 
foreign  mails  ceased  so  completely  that  for  two 
or  three  weeks  firms  whose  foreign  correspond- 
ence in  normal  times  kept  scores  of  employees 
busy  had  nothing  for  their  translators  and  cor- 
respondence clerks  to  do.  The  postoffice 
authorities  at  New  York  battled  valiantly 
against  the  difficulties  with  which  their  foreign 
service  was  confronted.  As  fast  as  one  sailing 
was  cancelled  they  arranged  for  the  mails  to 
go  out  by  some  other  boat,  or  over  some  other 
route.  Cargo  carriers,  and  even  tramps,  be- 
came mail  steamers.  There  has  been  a  gradual 
improvement  in  the  foreign  mail  situation  — 
several  of  the  express  steamers  to  French  and 
English  ports  having  resumed  sailings — but 
even  yet  the  volume  of  foreign  mail  received  by 
mo6t  houses  engaged  in  international  tradeis 
far  below  normal.    This  is  due  to  other  causes 


than  the  lack  of  mail  facilities  which  now  are 
practically  as  complete  as  before  the  war,  though 
still  less  rapid  over  many  routes. 

The  recovery  in  the  ocean  freight  situation 
has  been  slower,  but  no  less  noteworthy.  For  a 
time  maritime  freight  rates  were  increased  to  50 
and  in  some  instances  100  per  cent,  above  nor- 
mal. Marine  insurance,  and  particularly  war 
risk  insurance,  rates  jumped  to  figures  unheard 
of  within  the  memory  of  any  broker  in  the 
business.  This  condition  of  affairs  lasted  until 
near  the  end  of  August,  sailings  meanwhile 
being  cancelled  or  changed  and  rates  increased 
or  lowered  from  day  to  day,  and  sometimes 
from  hour  to  hour.  News  of  the  early  exploits 
of  the  German  cruiser  Emden  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  sent  war  risk  insurance  rates  for  Manila 
and  the  Far  East  via  Suez  up  several  points  in 
as  many  minutes.  By  the  middle  of  September 
conditions  had  so  far  improved  that  freight 
rates  were  rarely  more  than  25  per  cent,  above 
normal,  while  the  percentage  of  addition  to 
regular  marine  insurance  rates  owing  to  war 
risks  was  greatly  reduced.  As  the  fluctuations 
of  war  risk  insurance  constitute  a  barometer  of 
maritime  trade  during  war  times  they  are  of  the 
deepest  interest  to  shippers,  the  rise  or  fall  of 
rates  indicating  the  relative  safety  of  the  seas 
for  commerce.  By  the  end  of  October  condi- 
tions had  further  improved  so  that  freight  rates 
were  back  to  normal  in  a  great  many  cases, 
while  war  risk  insurance  rates  were  so  closely 
adjusted  to  the  current  situation  as  to  consti- 
tute no  serious  obstacle  to  trade.  Exag  crated 
or  fancied  dangers  no  longer  aff'ected  the  rates, 
as  was  naturally  the  case  at  first ;  and  the  general 
location  of  the  chief  commerce  destroyers  being 
fairly  well  known,  shippers  had  no  objection  to 
paying  enhanced  rates  where  the  element  of 
danger  was  obviously  the  greatest.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  War  Risk 
Insurance  had  a  slight  effect  in  the  direction  of 
bettering  conditions,  but  as  policies  are  issued 
only  to  vessels  flying  the  American  flag,  and 
for  cargoes  carried  in  such  vessels,  the  immediate 
importance  of  this  measure  in  relieving  the 
situation  is  apt  to  be  exaggerated. 

ADDITIONS   TO   OUR   MERCHANT   MARINE 

The  Act  of  August  i8th,  admitting  foreign 
built  vessels  to  American  registry,  has  had  a 
most  beneficial  influence,  and  as  time  goes  on 
will  be  more  and  more  far-reaching  in  its  effects. 
Already  74  vessels,  aggregating  267,241  gross 
tons,  have  been  placed  under  the  American 
flag  as  a  result  of  this  law — thus  accomplishing 
more  in  two  months  toward  giving  this  country 
the  merchant  marine  for  foreign  trade  that  it 
so  sorely  needs  than  had  been  effected  in  the 
last  half  century.  So  far  from  being  over,  this 
movement  appears  to  be  only  in  its  infancy. 
It  is  estimated  that  more  than  a  million  tons  of 
steamers  flying  foreign  flags  are  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  American  concerns.  If  the  war  is  at 
all  likely  to  be  protracted,  as  the  principal  bel- 
ligerents appear  to  expect,  it  will  be  to  the  in- 
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terest  of  these  owners  to  place  all  their  vessels 
under  the  American  flag  as  speedily  as  possible. 
Moreover,  American  capitalists — for  the  first 
lime  in  almost  a  generation— are  seriously  con- 
sidering embarking  in  maritime  enterprises  on  a 
large  scale.  It  is  probable  that  as  a  result  of 
the  Act  of  August  i8th,  American  interests  will 
acquire  and  begin  to  operate  fleets  of  cargo 
carriers  and  passenger  vessels aggre^atingseveral 
hundred  thousand  tons  with  which  we  have 
previously  had  no  connection  whatever. 

Already  the  Act  of  August  i8th  has  resulted 
in  providing  shipping  routes  under  the  American 
flag  to  nearly  every  part  of  the  Caribbean  Sea 
and  the  East  coast  of  Central  America,  to  Bri- 
tish Columbia  and  to  the  west  coast  of  Mexico, 
Central  and  South  America  via  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  to  the  River  Plate.  It  will  cause 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  to  be  seen  in  many  ports 
of  the  Far  East  on  the  stern  of  a  merchantman 
for  the  first  time  since  the  last  Yankee  clipper 
left  the  seas.  Plans  now  in  active  course  of 
development  will  double  the  number  of  vessels 
and  routes  available  to  American  shippers  under 
their  own  flag  within  six  months — barring  un- 
foreseen obstacles.  In  time  of  peace  this  ex- 
pansion of  the  American  merchant  marine 
would  have  been  heralded  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other  as  a  tremendous  force  in 
behalf  of  the  extension  of  our  export  trade.  In 
war  times  it  will  really  be  much  more  helpful, 
as  the  flag  of  a  neutral  with  which  every  belli- 
gerent desires  to  be  on  friendly  terms  is  a  very 
real  protection  to  ship  and  cargo.  This  was 
Illustrated  in  the  prompt  release  of  the  three 
Standard  Oil  steamers  seized  by  Great  Britain 
last  October. 

THE  BREAKDOWN  OF  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE 

The  element  that  now  delays  the  complete 
resumption  of  our  foreign  trade  is  not  mantime 
but  financial.  Almost  as  soon  as  the  war  broke 
out  exporters  began  to  experience  extraordinary 
difficulty  in  financing  shipments.  So  far  from 
diminishing,  this  difficulty  has  increased  in  ship- 
ments to  certain  countries — especially  certain 
South  American  countries  where,  statistically 
at  least,  our  trade  opportunity  seemed  to  be  the 
most  promising.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  Ameri- 
can cotton,  the  war  cut  off  each  of  these  coun- 
tries from  the  leading  markets  for  its  staple 
products,  Brazil  was  unable  to  export  her 
coffee  and  rubber,  Argentina  her  corn  and  wheat, 
Chile  her  nitrates,  and  Ecuador  her  cacao. 
In  every  Latin-American  country  a  similar 
situation  existed,  although  the  staples  affected 
were  not  the  same  in  every  case.  Each  had 
certain  raw  materials  or  food  products  the  bulk 
of  which  it  normally  marketed  through  Euro- 
pean channels.  This  outlet  cut  off,  prices  fell 
sharply,  those  having  money  hoarded  it,  and 
the  general  mercantile  situation  became  highly 
unsatisfactory. 

Under  these  conditions  the  mechanism  of 
international  exchange  for  these  countries, 
sterling   exchange,    broke   down.     In    normal 
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times  exchange  between  South  America  and 
the  United  States  has  been  triangular.  The 
coffee  shipper  of  Santos  or  SIo  Paulo  drew 
against  London  for  coffee  exports  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  American  manufacturer  drew 
against  London  for  merchandise  sold  to  Brazil. 
The  Latin-American  Trade  Committee  of  the 
National  Foreign  Trade  Council  appointed  by 
Secretary  Redfield  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce early  in  September  has  recommended 
in  its  report  of  October  19th  that  "an  attempt 
should  now  be  made  to  evolve  some  plan  where- 
by we  might  take  advantage  of  our  large  direct 
trade  with  Latin-America  to  make  a  market 
for  bills  drawn  in  dollars,  and  establish  a  direct 
exchange — not  with  a  view  to  diminating 
sterling  credits,  now  or  later,  but  in  order  to 
provide  an  exchange  channel  which  will  sup- 

Element,  offset,  or  compete  with  London,  and 
e  available  in  an  emergency  when  London 
exchange  is  disorganized." 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1^13,  ex* 
ports  from  the  United  States  to  Mexico,  the 
West  Indian  Republics,  and  the  countries  of 
Central  and  South  America  totaled  $32^,yj$,dSy, 
our  imports  from  these  countries  during  the 
same  year  totaled  $442,419, 97^,  and  the  bdance 
of  trade  against  us  amounted  to  $118,644,088. 
In  191 4  our  exports  fell  off  considerably,  owing 
to  the  financial  stringency  that  prevailed  for 
some  time  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and 
totaled  onlv  $282,070, 1 53.  Our  imports,  on  the 
other  hancl,  increased  to  $469,082,667,  making 
the  balance  of  trade  against  us  $187,012,514. 

This  adverse  balance  during  normal  times 
gives  our  bankers  and  exporting  manufacturers 
a  basis  upon  which  to  erect  a  new  system  of 
credit  machinery  having  "dollar  exchange" 
as  its  ultimate  object.  This  machinery  will  be 
partly  provided  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  permitting  American  banks 
to  open  branches  abroad,  and  further  permit- 
ting the  rediscount  in  this  country  of  commercial 
paper  based  on  export  shipments  of  commodities. 
Pending  the  action  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Boaid 
an  interesting  attempt  is  being  made  to  par- 
tially finance  trade  to  South  American  countries 
by  means  of  a  balancing  of  credits. 

BARTERING   INSTEAD   OF    PAYING  CASH 

In  the  last  analysis  this  arrangement  b 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  return  to  the  prim- 
itive system  of  barter,  only  that  it  o|>erate$ 
between  nations  instead  of  between  individuab. 
If  Venezuela  purchases  farm  implements,  food- 
stuffs, petroleum,  worth  $5,000,000  from  the 
United  States  in  the  month  of  December;  and 
our  purchases  of  Venezuelan  coffee,  cocao,  and 
asphalt  amount  to  $5,000,000  for  the  same 
period,  a  balancing  of  credits  and  debits  at 
New  York  could  easily  settle  all  accounts  to 
the  satisfaction  of  everyone.  Unfortunately 
the  actual  course  of  transactions  is  not  so  simple 
as  this  hypothetical  example.  Sales  and  pur^ 
chases  do  not  balance  each  other  month  by 
month,  while  exchange  rates  must  necessarily 
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vary  according  to  the  demand  for  balances  at 
one  end  of  the  line  or  the  other.  The  enormous 
fluctuations  in  some  of  the  South  and  Central 
American  currencies  introduce  another  dis- 
turbing element.  The  financial  crisis  that 
existed  in  several  of  the  leading  South  American 
countries  for  some  time  before  the  war  proved 
to  be  another  adverse  element,  because  in  any 
international  transaction  the  credit  standing  of 
the  parties  is  of  the  utmost  importance;  and  this 
crisis  had  rendered  the  credit  situation  uncer- 
tain. Yet,  despite  all  these  obstacles,  the  wheels 
of  our  trade  have  been  started  and  exports  to 
all  the  countries  in  South  America  are  going  out 
in  steadily  increasing  volume — as  the  weekly 
returns  of  the  New  York  custom  house  con- 
dusively  show. 

One  element  that  has  promoted  the  resumption 
of  trade  relations  is  the  fact  that  in  practically 
every  Latin-American  country  there  is  a  small 
group  of  import  houses  of  great  financial  strength. 
In  Cuba,  for  example,  there  are  scores  of  con- 
cerns that  have  weathered  every  revolution  and 
financial  crisis  of  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years 
and  are  still  doing  business  in  the  same  premises 
and  under  the  same  firm  name.    These  houses 
are  headed  by  men  of  integrity,  sound  judgment, 
and  wide  experience.     Many  of  their  managing 
partners  are  true  citizens  of  the  world,  spending 
considerable  portions  of  each  year  at  Pans, 
Berlin,  and  on  the  Riviera  with  their  families. 
Their  financial  resources  are  large  and  their 
credit  standing  high.     Many  of  these  houses 
are  now  establishing  cash  balances  at  New  York 
ininst  which  manufacturers  shipping  to  them 
inll  be  authorized  to  draw.    Operating  in  con- 
junction with  the  great  commission  houses  of 
New  York,  who  know  them  well,  and  who  are  in 
4  position    to  judge   accurately  of  their   re- 
sponsibility, these  houses  are  now  coming  into 
the  market.     At  present  they  are  buying  for 
immediate  necessities.     Later,  if  their  country's 
export  staples  can  be  marketed,  they  will  come 
here  for  the  myriad  requirements  that  formerly 
were    purchased    from    every    manufacturing 
nation  in  the  world. 

FINANCING   A   COFFEE   CROP   WITH   CORN 

A  second  element  that  will  gradually  bring 
about  the  complete  restoration  of  the  normal 
import  trade  is  the  fact  that  many  countries 
have,  for  export,  commodities  that  we  can  buy, 
thus  creating  a  credit  balance  on  the  barter 
basis  against  which  they  can  draw  for  their 
requirements  of  merchandise.  Let  us  take  as  a 
concrete  illustration  the  Republic  of  Guatemala 
in  Central  America.  The  most  important 
industry  in  that  country  is  coffee  raising,  the 
Guatemalan  berry  being  esteemed  by  connois- 
seurs as  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  This 
crop  represented  $12,254,724  of  a  total  export 
trade  of  $14,449,926  in  191^.  The  quantity 
exported  was  more  than  87  million  pounds.  Of 
this  Germany  took  half,  the  United  States  one 
fourth,  the  United  Kingdom  one  eighth,  and 
Austria-Hungary,  Chile,  Spain,  France,  and  the 


Netherlands  took  the  rest.  In  normal  times 
the  harvesting  of  this  crop  has  been  financed  by 
German  capital  to  the  extent  of  about  80  per 
cent.  This  capital  is  now  withdrawn  and  the 
industry  faces  ruin  unless  something  can  be 
dpne.  While  the  crop  is  being  harvested  the 
planters  feed  the  laborers  with  corn,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  about  12,000  tons  of  corn  will 
be  necessary  to  harvest  this  year's  crop,  which 
is  likely  to  be  about  the  same  as  that  of  last 
year.  Now  the  corn  crop  in  Guatemala  was  a 
failure  this  year,  owing  to  drought,  and  the 
corn  needed  must  be  imported.  So  the  other 
day  one  of  the  oldest  export  commission  houses 
in  New  York,  whose  name  is  known  down  the 
Pacific  coast  from  Manzanillo  to  Cape  Horn, 
shipped  1,000  tons  of  corn  to  Guatemala.  The 
harvesting  of  this  crop  is  to  be  taken  care  of — 
and  it  will  be  financed  with  American  com.  In 
due  time  about  25,000  tons  of  Guatemalan 
coffee,  valued  at  normal  prices  at  nearly 
$7,000,000,  will  have  to  be  taken  by  this  coun- 
try in  addition  to  its  usual  purchases.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  will  be  done 
— in  which  case  some  of  us  will  drink  a  much 
better  coffee  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
and  the  problem  of  financing  Guatemala's  trade 
will  have  been  solved.  Her  bananas,  tropical 
timber,  chicle,  and  rubber  we  take  now.  Her 
hides  and  skins  we  can  readily  absorb  to  offset 
supplies  from  remoter  sources  that  may  fail  us, 
while  her  sugar  Great  Britain  usually  buys  and 
no  doubt  will  take  care  of  this  year.  Pending 
the  establishment  of  some  system  of  dollar 
exchange,  therefore,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
barter  basis  will  work  fairly  well  for  Guatemala. 

A  similar  analysis  of  our  relations  with  other 
countries  does  not  work  out  so  favorably  in 
every  instance.  We  cannot  take  all  the  coffee 
of  Brazil — especially  if  we  buy  the  relatively 
small  crops  of  Central  America — nor  all  the 
nitrates  of  Chile.  But  we  can  take  the  coffee 
of  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua,  and  Honduras — the 
second  export  crop  in  each  of  those  countries. 
We  already  take  their  first  crop,  bananas,  and 
most  of  their  hides  and  timber.  We  take  all 
the  bananas  and  most  of  the  cocoanuts,  ivory 
nuts,  hides,  and  timber  of  Panama.  We  are 
the  largest  consumers  in  the  world  of  cacao, 
the  chief  export  crop  of  Ecuador,  and  a  leading 
staple  in  Venezuela,  Brazil,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  many  of  the  West  Indian  colonies. 
The  foremost  trading  centre  in  cacao  has  never- 
theless been  Hamburg,  where  the  Gordian,  the 
foremost  authority  in  the  trade,  is  published. 
If  New  York  can  step  into  the  gap  and  help 
take  care  of  the  cacao  crops  of  the  Western  hemi- 
sphere it  will  not  only  be  doing  splendid  service 
toward  starting  the  wheels  of  international 
trade,  but  will  contribute  materially  to  our 
export  success  in  each  country  or  colony  thus 
assisted. 

While  the  war  lasts  the  countries  of  Latin 
America  look  to  the  United  States  to  help  them 
to  keep  the  foreign  trade  upon  which  they  all 
depend  in  operation.     It  is  uol  to  b^  ^x^^cX^d 
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that  we  can,  in  a  month  or  in  a  twelve-month, 
replace  the  splendid  and  painstaking  German 
organization.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  when 
the  war  is  over  the  Germans  will  come  back, 
and  in  their  systematic  and  methodical  way 
win  back  much  of  what  they  have  lost.  But 
meanwhile  we  have  a  wonderful  opportunity 
to  show  these  countries  what  we  can  do  to  help 
them  and,  later  on,  what  we  have  to  sell  them. 
If  our  policy  is  one  of  honest  goods  at  honest 
prices — not  exorbitant  profits  to  take  advantage 
of  their  temporary  dependence  upon  us — much 
of  the  trade  won  in  the  next  two  years  will  be 
held  indefinitely.  The  farsighted  American 
manufacturer  will  begin  right  now  to  lay  his 
foundations  for  such  trade  permanence.  While 
the  financial  situation  is  righting  itself,  which  it 
will  do  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  or  three 
months,  he  will  be  taking  steps  to  introduce 
himself  to  foreign  buyers — inform  them  as  to 
the  merits  of  his  goods,  the  reasonableness  of 
his  prices,  his  willingness  to  ascertain  and  to 
meet  as  far  as  possible  the  terms  upon  which 
they  are  prepared  to  buy.  He  will  be  establish- 
ing a  chain  of  agencies,  or  interesting  a  chain 
of  distributors,  covering  the  principal  strategic 
centres  of  world  trade.  All  this  preliminary 
work  takes  time,  means  a  continual  drain  of 
expense  for  advertising,  correspondence,  trans- 
lation, and  printing  of  export  literature — but 
there  is  no  other  way  to  secure  permanent  re- 
sults, the  only  results  worth  seeking. 

In  seeking  export  markets  undue  importance 
should  not  be  given  to  Central  and  South 
America.  Actually  only  12  per  cent,  of  our 
exports  go  to  that  field.  Canada  buys  as  much. 
The  British  West  Indies  merit  more  attention 
than  they  receive  from  many  manufacturers. 
Their  present  financial  situation  is  excellent, 
no  moratorium  has  been  declared  in  any  of  them, 
many  of  their  leading  merchants  regularly  main- 
tain balances  at  New  York.  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  South  Africa — these  are  markets 
where  general  business  conditions  before  the  war 
were  normal,  and  recovery  from  its  temporary 
effects  has  been  as  rapid  as  here.  Germany's 
trade  in  each  of  these  markets  practically  equal- 
led our  own,  in  many  lines  exceeded  ours,  and 
was  almost  entirely  in  such  goods  as  we  make 
or  can  supply. 

THE    RICH  TRADE   OF  THE  ORIENT 

The  Far  East  is  another  field  that  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  should  not  forget.  Here 
again  Germany's  share  of  the  trade  was  far 
larger  than  ours,  and  the  great  war  is  certain  to 
create  innumerable  opportunities  in  other  ways. 
Men  who  have  studied  the  situation  in  China 
express  the  opinion  that  American  trade  in  that 
country  will  more  than  double  in  the  next  twelve 
months — if  we  po  after  the  business  in  the  right 
way.  The  Philippines  constitute  a  market  in 
which  our  manufacturers  are  favored  by  law  in 
several  ways,  yet  few  of  them  have  ever  system- 
atical! v  studied  its  requirements  or  endeavored 
to  buifd  up  an  adequate  selling  organization  to 


cover  all  its  far  scattered  islands.  One  manu- 
facturer a  year  or  so  ago  granted  a  general 
agency  for  the  Philippines  to  a  firm  in  Sydney, 
Australia ! 

The  pendulum  of  public  opinion  regarding 
foreign  trade,  which  of  late  has  been  over  on 
the  pessimistic  side — contemplating  the  Latin- 
American  credit  situation— will  soon  begin  to 
swing  back  again.  This  time,  let  us  hope  that 
it  will  not  go  too  far  in  the  direction  of  hysterical 
enthusiasm,  but  will  stop  at  a  point  that  vJI 
mean  a  full  realization  on  the  part  of  our  manu- 
facturers, not  only  of  the  extent  of  the  oppor- 
tunity that  faces  them,  but  of  the  need  of  ade- 
quate preparation  in  order  to  meet  it.  Already 
exports  are  advancing  rapidly.  The  reports 
indicate  that  exports  of  miscellaneous  ifood- 
stufTs  have  increased  sufficiently  to  all  but 
take  care  of  the  slump  in  cotton,  while  exports 
of  manufactured  products  show  a  decline  of 
only  30  per  cent,  as  compared  with  September 
a  year  ago.  This  is  not  discouraging,  when  the 
difficulties  of  that  period  are  considered.  Ex- 
ports at  New  York  for  the  third  week  of  October 
broke  all  previous  records  for  the  port,  and 
though  foodstuffs  were  abnormally  heavy,  many 
lines  of  manufactures  were  very  heavy  alsa 
War  materials  and  supplies  figured  largely  in 
the  totals,  but  even  Latin  America  took  a  note- 
worthy share  of  the  thin^  those  countries 
always  buy  and  the  statistics  show  resuming 
shipments  to  every  corner  of  the  world. 

As  the  significance  of  these  figures  becomes 
more  and  more  generally  realized  the  discussion 
of  the  export  situation  will  gain  in  intensity. 
In  the  reports,  addresses,  and  articles  on  this 
subject  that  have  appeared  thus  far  certain 
fundamental  facts  in  the  new  export  situation 
created  in  part  by  the  war  and  in  part  by  changes 
that  have  been  quietly  taking  place  during  the 
last  decade  seem  frequently  to  have  been  over- 
looked. Others  have  perhaps  been  somewhat 
over-emphasized.  The  war  will  undoubtedly 
destroy  for  the  time  being  the  export  trade  of 
Germany  and  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  rest 
of  continental  Europe.  Some  of  this  trade  we 
can  secure,  for  the  time  being,  but  to  enlar^je 
our  export  outlet  permanently  as  a  result  of  this 
favorable  condition  we  must  greatly  improve 
our  export  selling  organization.  A  new  element 
in  the  situation  that  has  resulted  from  the  war, 
and  will  increasingly  assist  in  extending  our 
foreign  trade,  is  the  enlarged  American  mer- 
chant marine.  Another  is  the  extension  of 
American  banking  to  South  America.  North 
of  Panama,  American  and  Canadian  banks  have 
long  since  been  established  in  many  trade 
centres— a  fact  frequently  overlooked.  A  new 
possibility  is  the  extensive  investment  of  Ameri- 
can capital  in  South  American  enterprises  and 
securities.  This,  if  it  can  be  effected,  will  vastly 
increase  our  permanent  trade.  Here  again, 
north  of  Panama  we  are  already  the  leading 
investor  in  many  countries.  Many  writers 
speak  of  our  inability  to  meet  the  credit  terms 
of  European  manufacturers.    The  truth  is  that 
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are  more  detailed  credit  reports  avail- 
right  in  the  City  of  New  York  regarding 
pi  business  houses  than  can  be  found  in  any 
•  city  in  the  world. 

id  again,  we  must  not  forget  the  Panama 
\.  Its  economic  influence  is  in  no  way 
lished  because  the  din  of  war  caused 
»  forget  that  it  is  now  open  and  doing 
icss — shortening  our  trade  routes  to  many 
ig  markets  by  thousands  of  miles.  As  this 
e  has  attempted  to  show,  there  is  a  sound 
Mnic  basis  for  a  direct  exchange  channel 
een  New  York  and  every  Latin-American 
al.  Should  our  bankers  succeed  in  es- 
ihing  the  dollar  exchange  route  it  will  be  a 
sndous  force  in  favor  of  the  extension  and 
tion  of  our  Latin-American  trade, 
r  the  immediate  future,  then,  the  resump- 
3f  our  international  commerce  will  be  con- 
largely  to  direct  sales  of  war  materials 
wzT  supplies  to  the  warring  states,  ship- 
s  a(  foodstuffs  to  Europe  and  many  other 
<rf  the  worid,  and  "filling-in"  orders  for 
liandise  of  all  kinds  to  practically  every 
sible  market.  Meanwhile,  if  we  lay  the 
lations  (broad  and  deep,  the  great  crisis 
d,  as  time  goes  on^  result  in  a  steady  broad- 
;  of  our  general  export  trade  in  every  line 
anufactures  and  in  everv  country  in  the 
L     It  has  been  intimated  by  some  writers 


that  this  ultimate  opportunity  will  be  confined 
to  the  large  industrial  organizations  having 
selling  branches  or  prepared  to  establish  their 
own  stores  in  every  foreign  city  of  importance. 
It  will  be  nothing  of  the  kind.  There  is  no 
more  reason  why  the  big  manufacturer  should 
monopolize  the  export  field  than  why  he  should 
monopolize  the  domestic  field.  There  will  be 
room  enough  for  all,  but  as  many  foreign  buyers 
are  accustomed  to,  and  prefer,  the  personal 
touch  rather  than  the  impersonal  methods  of 
the  average  great  corporation  it  is  likely  that 
the  smaller  concerns  will  more  than  hold  their 
own— if  their  goods,  prices,  and  business  methods 
are  fair.  The  small  manufacturer  can  estab- 
lish chains  of  agencies  acting  as  jobbers  for 
their  respective  localities,  or  of  retail  distrib- 
utors— according  to  the  requirements  of  his 
line — and  do  just  as  well  as  the  big  concern  with 
its  branches.  In  many  respects  the  agency  in 
charge  of  natives  who  know  the  district  thor- 
oughly, know  the  local  business  customs  and 
speak  the  language  of  the  country  as  a  matter 
of  course  perfectly,  is  the  best  export  selling 
organization  possible.  The  firm  that  has  its 
chain  of  such  agencies  established  a  year  from 
now,  with  its  goods  in  stock  ready  for  business, 
will  be  the  one  to  reap  the  harvest  of  foreign 
orders  that  the  new  conditions  in  world  trade 
are  bound  eventually  to  shift  this  way. 
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E  MARKETS  THAT  THE  WAR  HAS  OPENED  TO  AMERICAN  MANUFACTURERS— SOME 
OF    THEM    THAT    MAY    BE     PERMANENTLY    CAPTURED     BY     US, 
AND   WHY   OTHERS   WILL    BE    HARD  TO  HOLD 


I  AUGUST  a  dealer  in  toys  sought  help 
from  a  manufacturing  plant  in  New  York 
Zity  which  had  never  been  a  producer  of 
toys,  but  which  had  produced  for  many 
^ears  a  great  diversity  of  small  products 
1  and  tin  plate.  He  explained,  as  a  pre- 
ary,  that  he  had  bought  his  usual  line  of 
lan*  and  Austrian-made  toys,  but  that  he 
alwa^  been  in  the  habit  of  storing  hi« 
;  in  Germany  on  account  of  lower  storage 
Therefore,  he  was  in  a  panic.  Because 
te  strong  embargo  laid  on  German  mer- 
dise,  it  seemed  certain  that  he  would  not 
ble  to  make  deliveries  of  his  goods  to  his 
{  customers  throughout  the  United  States 
tie  winter  trade,  and  he  was  casting  about 
g  to  find  a  method  whereby  he  could  re- 
the  stock  of  goods  which  was  stored  in 
lanv.  He  brought  with  him  a  trunk  full 
tnples  of  tin  toys  of  all  sorts, 
le  manufacturer  shook  his  head  doubt- 
as  he  looked  over  the  samples  and  said 
be  would  like  to  have  two  days  to  take 
matter  up  and  see  whether  it  would  be 
ble  for  him  to  duplicate,  or  even  to  imitate 


closely,  the  German-made  goods  at  anything 
approximating  the  German  prices.  Two  days 
later  he  gave  his  answer.  It  was  a  hopeless 
answer.  He  pointed  out  that  merely  to  make 
the  machinery  that  would  be  required  to  manu- 
facture the  goods  that  this  customer  could  buy 
would  not  only  consume  two  months  of  time, 
but  would  cost  as  much  as  the  entire  order, 
without  any  allowance  for  material,  workman- 
ship, and  profits. 

"If,"  he  said,  "we  had  any  assurance  at 
all  that  there  would  be  five  years  of  such  trade 
with  you  and  with  other  American  consumers 
of  this  line  of  goods,  my  people  think  that  we 
could  turn  out  the  goods,  possibly  not  so  well 
finished  or  so  accurate  in  their  mechanical 
parts,  at  prices  slightly,  if  any,  higher  than 
your  prices,  with  duty  paid." 

So  far  as  the  writer  knows,the  solution  of  this 
little  problem  has  not  been  reached.  A  good 
many  wholesale  buyers  of  toys  and  mechanical 
devices  for  the  amusement  of  children  and 
others  have,  of  course,  their  lines  in  hand  for 
this  year,  stored  in  American  warehouses. 
There  will  probably  be  no  famine  of  tin  soldiers 
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this  winter.  The  normal  stock  of  toys  has 
been  greatly  supplemented  by  the  digging  up 
of  old  stock,  discarded  patterns  of  other  years, 
and  almost  forgotten  implements  of  amusement, 
upon  which  the  fortunate  owners  are  able  at 
last  to  realize  prices  which  they  never  dreamed 
of  realizing. 

The  incident  is  cited  here,  of  course,  merely 
as  an  illustration.  In  the  twelve  months  that 
ended  on  June  30th  of  this  year,  the  merchants 
of  the  United  States  imported  toys  to  the  value 
of  $9,084,000,  of  which  $7,267,000  were  toys 
other  than  dolls.  Of  this  total,  Germany 
supplied  $7,719,000.  In  the  mechanical  de- 
vices for  the  amusement  of  humanity,  no  other 
country  has  been  able  to  compete  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world  with  Germany;  that  country 
turning  out  not  only  a  great  profusion  of 
ingenious  devices,  but  also  leading  in  the  prices 
which  the  manufacturers  are  able  to  quote  to 
the  consumers.  Yet  it  would  seem  that  this 
is  a  trade  in  which  the  American  manufacturer, 
if  he  put  his  mind  to  it,  could  at  least  compete 
with  the  German  manufacturer,  if  he  could  not 
excel.  At  any  rate,  for  the  duration  of  the 
war  this  market  may  be  considered  closed  to 
further  importation  of  German-made  toys  and 
the  Amencan  manufacturer  has  an  oppor- 
tunity almost  forced  into  his  hands.  What  he 
will  do  with  it  can  only  be  guessed. 

There  are  a  great  many  other  manufactures, 
relatively  much  more  important,  one  mi^ht 
say,  than  toys,  in  which  somewhat  similar 
conditions  exist.  Probably  the  most  spec- 
tacular of  them  all  is  the  manufacture  of 
chemicals.  In  some  of  these,  of  course, 
American  manufacturers  cannot  compete  be- 
cause they  are  not  able  to  obtain,  and  probably 
never  will  be  able  to  obtain,  the  raw  materia] 
at  as  low  a  price  as  it  is  obtainable  abroad. 
In  others,  however,  it  would  seem  that  there 
ought  to  be  manufacturing  opportunities  for 
America's  industrial  army.  For  the  manu- 
facture of  coal  tar  products,  for  example,  the 
United  States  undoubtedly  produces  more 
than  its  share  of  the  raw  material.  Yet  the 
statistics  show  that  of  coal-tar  colors  and  dyes 
this  country  imported  last  year  about 
$7,200,000,  of  which  about  $6,000,000  came 
from  Germany.  With  this  market  closed,  and 
with  constant  demand  for  the  product  from 
hundreds  of  lines  of  trade,  it  seems  not  unlikely 
that  the  German  manufacturers  will  at  least 
find  competition  in  the  United  States  when 
trade  resumes  a  normal  aspect,  if  indeed  they 
do  not  find  the  market  practically  supplied 
from  home  plants. 

Glycerine  is  another  by-product  the  importa- 
tions of  which  approached  $5,000,000  in  value 
in  the  fiscal  year  1914.  There  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  very  good  reason  why  the  American 
manufacturer  should  not  supply  the  home  mar- 
ket in  glycerine.  The  largest  single  item  of 
importation  of  this  sort  is  an  item  of  $18,^00,000, 
consisting;  mostly  of  nitrate  of  soda.  The  total 
importation  of  chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  etc.,  is 


normally  $93,000,000  worth.  There  is  a 
definite  opinion  in  the  trade  that  probably  not 
more  than  25  per  cent,  of  this  will  ever  be  manu- 
factured successfully  in  the  United  States  in 
competition  with  foreign  manufacturers.  Even 
10  per  cent,  of  it  would  make  a  very  substantial 
industry,  and  if  the  war  should  last  long  enough 
there  is  little  doubt  that  at  least  this  proportion 
of  the  chemical  manufacturing  for  Amencan 
consumption  will  move  into  American  hands. 

These  two  branches,  toys  and  chemicals,  are 
possibly  industries  in  which  one  might  say  the 
machinery  and  equipment  for  manufacturing 
do  not  exist  in  this  country.  Of  course  we 
have  toy  plants  and  we  have  several  very  solid 
and  substantial  chemical  companies;  but  the 
fact  is  that  if  these  companies,  or  any  othen, 
undertook  to  seize  the  markets,  so  suddenly 
cut  off  from  Germany,  it  would  require  a  very 
large  amount  of  capital  to  be  invested  and  a 
very  large  amount  of  skilled  labor  to  be  either 
bought  or  trained.  Capital  and  labor  of  thb 
class  are  investments  which  cannot  be  obtained 
for  a  little  time  and  then  dropped.  Therefore, 
men  hesitate  to  start  such  industries  on  a  Urge 
scale,  because  they  realize  that  the  war  must 
end  sometime  and  tha*  these  opportanities 
might  slip  back  into  the  normal  channeb  and 
leave  them  stranded  with  unprofitable  invest- 
ments. This  perhaps  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
attitude  of  the  New  York  manufacturer  who 
did  not  want  to  risk  money  to  equip  his  plant 
with  the  necessary  dies,  presses,  etc.,  to  make 
toys,  because  he  could  not  be  assured  of  even  a 
five-year  trade  in  the  products. 

In  other  manufactures  there  is  ^ess  trouble  of 
this  sort.  One  discovers,  for  example,  that  in 
19 1 4  the  people  of  the  United  States  imported 
from  Germany  for  their  own  use  $5,273,00) 
worth  of  cotton  knit  goods.  There  have  been 
technical  explanations  of  the  reason  why  the 
German  manufacturer  is  able  to  ship  such  prod- 
ucts into  the  United  States,  pay  a  duty,  and 
hold  his  own  against  domestic  manufacturer. 
Possibly  the  explanations  are  sound,  and  pc^ 
haps  even  under  the  handicap  of  an  enforced 
absence  for  a  year  or  so  the  German  may  be 
able  to  regain  this  market.  Yet  it  is  a  markel 
worth  trying  for. 

-  The  total  value  of  manufactured  wooki 
goods  imported  into  the  United  States  in  1914 
was  close  to  $35,000,000,  of  which  Great  Britiii 
supplied  nearly  one  third,  with  Germany  and 
France  close  competitors.  Even  in  the  fint 
few  weeks  of  the  war  a  great  impulse  was  M 
in  the  woolen  mills  of  the  United  States  as  1 
result  of  the  cutting  off  of  foreign  supplies.  H 
was  felt  mostly  in  specialties,  which  had  bat 
supplied  from  the  Continent  rather  than  fiOB 
the  British  mills.  In  the  trade,  men  profiesiBd 
to  regard  this  increased  demand  with  some  so* 
picion,  considering  it  very  temporal^  and  OKrdf 
a  sort  of  windfall.  When  the  Russian  Govot 
ment  bought  a  million  pair  of  socks,  60  fd 
cent,  wool,  it  did  not  start  the  mills  of  th 
United  States  turning  out  socks  of  this  padc 
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le  British  Government  bid  for  quick 
s  of  blankets  of  an  odd  and  unpre- 

size,  the  blanket  mills  started  to  work 

night  on  the  rush  orders,  but  nobody 
that  these  extraordinary  exports  would 
he  investment  of  any  capital  in  new 

plants.     In  other  words,  the  woolen 

nd  many  other  trades  that  have  been 

affected,     look    with     considerable 

upon  the  emergency  orders  they  have 
and  realize  fully  that  there  is  no  guar- 
i  repetition  of  such  orders.  The  trades 
mediately  affected  were  the    woolen 

cotton  textiles,  boots  and  shoes, 
nre,  and  the  preparation  of  food-pro- 
d  medical  supplies. 

ton  goods  there  is  room  for  material 
n.    We  import   in  all,  not   including 

embroideries,  about  $16,000,000  worth 

piece  goods  and  knit  goods  from  Great 
France,  and  Germany,  Great  Britain 
leading  in  the  cloths,  with  Germany 
D  knit  goods,  and  France  a  fair  second 

goods.  All  these  branches  of  trade 
n  growing  fast  in  recent  years.    There 

seem  any  very  logical  reason  for  such 

Of  course  it  is  due  in  some  measure  to 
which  is  beyond  our  control,  to  cheap 
lich  is  also  an  uncontrollable  element, 
kill  in  merchandising,  in  which  it  may 
oubted  whether  there  is  any  balance  of 
I  the  side  of  Europe.  It  would  seem 
hat,  so  far  as  the  German  manufacturers 
med  at  least,  the  inability  to  reach  this 
for  a  protracted  period  would  in  all 
ty  result  in  the  losing  of  a  large  part 
larket.  Whether  this  gap  is  filled  by 
Jiufacturers  or  by  further  importations 
ropean  countries  would  seem  to  rest 
ith  the  home  manufacturers. 

AN    WE    WIN    GERMAN    TRADE? 

isumcd  that  the  German  exports  to  the 
states  are  the  products  in  which  the 
interference  will  be  felt  as  the  result  of 
German  exports  to  this  country  in  a 
year  have  been  a  little  less  than 
,000.    As  an  illustration  of  the  pos- 

in  thb  trade  for  American  manu- 
,  the  chief  items  of  this  import  trade 
Mth  in  the  accompanying  table.  It  is 
y  divided  into  three  sections,  the  first 
tides  in  which  in  all  probability  the 
1  manufacturer  could  seize  a  large  part 
arket,  if  he  went  after  it;  the  second  a 
ibtful  field  in  which  in  all  probability 
did  be  a  strong  battle  of  trade  in  times 
;  and  the  third  in  which  Germany's 
»f  raw  material  or  other  similar  over- 
l  elements  make  it  unlikely  that  an 
I  attack  would  drive  the  German  in- 
Nit  of  the  field.  This  list  must  not  be 
xi  to  be  a  total  list,  but  merely  a 
list  from  the  brief  items  of  German 

the  United  States. 

be  observed  that  the  item  of  chemicals, 


the  total  of  which  from  Germany  is  about 
$30,000,000  in  normal  times,  is  divided  arbi- 
trarily. It  is  a  very  loose  estimate  that  at 
least  half  of  this  trade  cannot  be  taken  away 
from  Germany  even  by  a  protracted  war,  and 
that  about  one  third  of  it  can  be  manufactured 
in  this  country  in  successful  competition  with 
the  German  manufacturers.  It  might  also 
be  noted  that  in  many  of  the  items  classed  as 
competitive,  a  considerable  part  of  the  products 
cannot  be  replaced  in  American  mills.  Dis- 
tinctive kinds  of  German  earthenware,  German 
laces,  German-made  leather,  and  German-made 
wearing  apparel  could  not  be  classed  as  a  likely 
field  for  American  manufacture,  if  one  were 
making  a  very  careful  detailed  analysis  of  this 
market.  At  the  present  time,  however,  failing 
such  an  analysis  by  people  who  are  competent 
enough  to  make  it,  one  can  only  outline,  in  a 
rather  vague  and  uncertain  way,  the  possibili- 
ties of  such  a  manufacture. 


I.   GERMAN  TRADE  THAT  WE  OUGHT  TO  WIN 


Product 
Coal-tar  colors  . 
Chemicals,  others    . 
Cotton  goods 
Manufactures  of  furs 

Cloths 

Toys 

Woolens,  about  .     . 


Value 
(  5»965»ooo 
3,000,000 
6,100,000 
1,627,000 
4,196,000 
7,700,000 
5,000,000 


II.      GERMAN  TRADE  IN  WHICH  COMPETITION  WILL 
BE    KEEN 

Chemicals,  estimated    .     .     .     .  (  7,000.000 

Cotton  embroideries  and  laces  .  5,900,000 

Earthenware 4, 1 58,00© 

Hides  and  leather 4,100,000 

Manufactures  of  paper.  1.400,000 

Wood  pulp 2.600,000 

HI.      GERMAN  TRADE  THAT  GERMANY  WILL  HOLD 

Art  works $1,970,000 

Chemicals 15,000,000 

Linen 1,000,000 

Furs 2,700,000 

Hides  and  leather 2,000,000 

Distilled  wines 1,000,000 

Tin 1.560.000 


Of  course  Germany  is  not,  by  any  means,  the 
only  country  from  which  our  manufacturers 
may  capture  a  market.  It  is  not  inconceivable, 
for  example,  that  unsatisfactory  deliveries 
this  year  of  gloves,  laces,  and  fancy  woolen  and 
silk  fabrics  from  France  might  pave  the  way  for 
a  successful  invasion  of  these  markets.  It  is 
more  remotely  possible  that  Great  Britain's 
large  exports  of  cotton  goods,  woolen  goods,  and 
many  other  similar  products  might  become  the 
subject  to  American  invasion.  These  mat- 
ters, however,  are  exceedingly  problematical 
and  it  must  be  considered  too  early  to  lay  much 
emphasis  upon  them. 


BUILDING  UP  AN  EXPORT  TRADE 

WHAT   HAS    BEEN    DONE   AND    WHAT    IS    BEING    DONE     BY    THE    UNITED    STATES 
GOVERNMENT,  BY   THE   MERCHANTS'    ASSOCIATIONS,  BY  THE   CITIES,   AND   BY 

THE     LARGER     BANKS 


BY 

CHARLES  FREDERICK  CARTER 


C"  IG  before  any  hint  of  war  was  heard  a 
variety  of  activities  had  been  under- 
taken, independent  of  each  other,  but 
working  along  parallel  lines  toward  a 
common  end,  which  was  the  further 
development  of  the  Nation's  foreign  commerce. 
These  various  movements  logically  would  have 
been  coordinated  in  time;  but  the  shock  of  war 
threw  them  together,  so  that  the  ultimate  re- 
sult has  been  accelerated. 

Hitherto  a  large  proportion  of  American 
exports  has  consisted  of  natural  products  that 
practically  sold  themselves  and  of  articles 
manufactured  by  great  corporations  having 
the  resources  to  create  new  markets.  In  recent 
years  there  has  been  a  growing  appreciation 
of  the  necessity  for  systematic,  organized  co- 
operation between  business  interests  and  the 
Government  along  the  lines  that  led  to  Ger- 
many's marvelous  commercial  development 
if  this  country  was  to  obtain  its  due  share  of  the 
world's  trade.  This  has  been  manifested  in 
numerous  ways,  including  the  creation  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  in  the  extra- 
ordinary increase  in  the  number  and  activity 
of  commercial  organizations,  designated  van- 
ously  as  chambers  of  commerce,  boards  of 
trade,  merchants'  associations,  etc. 

At  first  these  organizations  confined  their 
efforts  to  local  affairs,  or  at  least  to  domestic 
trade  problems;  but  as  they  began  to  find  them- 
selves they  have  turned  their  attention  more 
and  more  toward  foreign  commerce.  This  has 
been  especially  true  of  organizations  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  A  characteristic  example 
was  the  sending  by  the  Chicago  Association 
of  Commerce  of  a  delegation  on  a  "get  ac- 
quainted" trip  to  South  America  to  acquire 
first-hand  information  about  trade  conditions 
and  to  make  friends.  A  representative  was 
left  behind  to  continue  this  introductory  work. 
The  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association  sent  a 
similar  delegation  to  South  America  last  May. 
Both  organizations  have  already  begun  to  reap 
the  benefits  of  their  enterprise. 

The  chief  weakness  of  these  numerous  local 
organizations  was  that  they  had  no  means  of 
codpcration.  There  was  much  duplication  of 
effort  and  waste  of  energy.  Though  they  had 
common  interests  they  had  no  way  to  make 
their  combined  influence  felt.  To  meet  this 
difficulty  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 


United  States  was  organized  about  three  years 
ago.  Its  members  are  not  individuals  but 
organizations.  The  Chamber  now  represents 
625  organizations  in  47  states  that  have  an  ag- 
gregate membership  of  300,000  business  firms. 
Trustworthy  information  on  subjects  of  com- 
mon interest  is  gathered  and  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  members,  and  referenda  are  taken 
on  important  issues  so  that  this  great  aggre- 
gation of  business  men  is  able  to  act  as  a  unit 
for  the  general  welfare. 

By  this  means  legislative  methods  at  Wash* 
in^on  have  been  changed  for  the  better. 
Hitherto  business  interests  have  trailed  legisla- 
tion. When  something  inimical  threatened 
they  rushed  to  the  capital,  where  they  button- 
holed Congressmen  and  did  what  they  could  to 
stave  off  the  danger.  Now  the  collective  busi- 
ness interests  of  the  country  are  able,  through 
the  medium  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to 
anticipate  legislation.  Instead  of  waiting 
for  some  well-meaning  but  uninformed  Con- 
gressman to  take  the  initiative  in  legislation 
of  vital  importance,  experts  are  employed  to 
collate  facts  upon  which  a  constructive  propo- 
sition is  predicated  and  the  whole  is  submitted 
to  the  membership  representing  the  foremost 
business  interests  of  every  state.  A  referen- 
dum is  taken  and  the  proposition,  backed  by  the 
crystallized  sentiment  of  the  business  world, 
together  with  complete  information  on  which 
this  sentiment  is  founded,  is  laid  before  Con- 
gress or  the  executive  department  concerned. 
Lobbying  of  the  old  fashioned  kind  has  given 
place  to  intelligent,  constructive  leadership. 

Thus  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  Stat^  was  able  to  exercise  an  important 
influence  in  shaping  the  new  tariff  law,  which  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  foundations  on  which 
future  commercial  expansion  is  to  be  built. 
The  Chamber  also  worked  hard  in  shaping  the 
new  currency  law  that  permits  national  banks 
to  establish  foreign  branches,  which  is  another 
fundamental  step  toward  commercial  develop- 
ment. An  immediate  result  of  this  constructive 
work  is  seen  in  the  establishment  by  the  National 
City  Bank  of  a  branch  in  Buenos  Aires.  An- 
other will  be  opened  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  as  soon  as 
the  necessary  formalities  can  be  gone  through, 
which  will  probably  be  about  the  first  of  the 
year.  American  banking  facilities  is  one  of  the 
mdispensable  prerequisites  of  any  serious  effort 
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end  our  trade  in  South  America.  Both 
branch  banks  had  been  definitely  de- 
led  upon  before  the  war  began.  Other 
les  will  be  established  by  the  same  bank 
idly  as  conditions  warrant.  Other  large 
,  notably  in  Chicago,  are  watching  the 
ment  with  lively  interest.  If  it  proves 
sful,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
,  American  branch  banks  will  soon  begin 
scattered  abroad  as  are  those  of  England 
ermany. 

"trade  follows  the  mortgage" 

far-reaching  effect  of  this  one  bit  of  con- 
ivc  work  may  be  more  fully  appreciated 

remembered  that  foreign  bankm^  facil- 
re  likely  to  be  a  preHminary  to  the  mvest- 

of  American  capital  abroad.  British 
•erman  goods  are  not  always  purchased 
I  in  preference  to  American  goods  neces- 
because  they  are  cheaper  or  better,  but 
because  the  consumer,  such  as  a  railroad 
ny,  for  example,  has  borrowed  money  of 
h  or  German  capitalists  and  one  of  the 
ions  of  the  loan  may  be  that  supplies 
the  lender's  country  are  to  be  given 
reference.  A  popular  aphorism  asserts 
'trade  follows  the  flag."  It  would  be 
correct  to  say  that  trade  follows  the 

ther  constructive  step  which  turned  out 
t  fortunate  preparatory  move  to  meet  the 
on  produced  by  the  war  was  the  codpera- 
f  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  with  Secre- 
tedfield  in  inducing  Congress  to  increase 

Fpriation  for  the  Department  of  Com- 
»,ooo  last  spring  to  allow  the  employ- 
thirteen  extra  commercial  attaches. 
of  these  American  commercial  mission- 
vtre  already  in  the  Held  when  the  war  be- 
o  that  they  were  immediately  available 
et  the  special  conditions  that  then  arose. 
ist  of  the  thirteen  set  out  in  October, 
opening  of  hostilities  found  the  Chamber 
nmerce  with  its  machinery  in  full  working 
and  on  close  terms  with  the  Department 
nmerce.  With  the  aid  of  the  department 
messages  were  sent  to  every  United  States 
and  commercial  attach^  as  soon  as  the 
egan,  instructing  them  to  forward  imme- 
/  the  facts  about  commercial  conditions 
countries  to  which  they  were  accredited. 
IS  means  information  fresh  enough  to  be 
>le  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  vast 
ership  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

exporters'  rush  to  get  rich  quick 

en  the  war  halted  commerce  with  a  shock 
W2S  felt  throughout  the  woHd  a  good 
Americans  seem  to  have  realized  for  the 
ime  that  their  country  had  such  a  thing 
eign  trade.  With  this  revelation  came 
irther  knowledge  that  some,  at  least,  of 
itions  at  war  would  be  in  no  position  to 
are  of  their  foreign  trade  until  peace  was 
ed,  and  perhaps  not  for  some  time  there- 


after. Thereupon  arose  a  clamor  for  the  adop- 
tion of  these  profitable  connections  so  suddenly 
orphaned.  Local  boards  of  trade,  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  were  overwhelmed  with 
requests  to  be  told  how  to  get  rich  quickest  in 
the  export  trade.  The  department's  stock  of 
consular  reports  was  soon  exhausted.  At  its 
branch  office  in  New  York  early  in  August 
would-be  exporters  stood  in  line  awaiting  their 
turn  to  consult  the  file  copies  of  these  reports 
or  to  interview  commercial  attaches  assigned 
to  assuage  this  sudden  thirst  for  information. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  so  overwhelmed 
with  requests  for  information  that  to  answer 
them  all  was  impossible.  Instead  the  Secretary 
was  obliged  to  resort  to  printed  bulletins  giving 
general  information  of  most  value  to  the  great- 
est number,  and  to  the  subsidiary  organizations 
was  left  the  task  of  conducting  an  educational 
campaign  for  foreign  trade. 

For,  unfortunately,  it  transpired  that  there 
wasn't  any  derelict  export  trade  to  grab,  be- 
cause the  disruption  of  commerce  by  war  had 
left  other  countries  in  a  worse  plight  than  our 
own.  Until  the  world's  economic  machinery 
is  repaired  and  readjusted  only  an  irreducible 
minimum  of  trade  will  be  available  for  anybody. 
Those  whose  commercial  ardor  had  been  newly 
aroused  found  that  a  profitable  export  business, 
like  everything  else  worth  having,  is  only  for 
those  who  are  willing  to  work  hard  and  long. 

THE   NATIONAL   FOREIGN    TRADE  CONVENTION 

An  important  step  toward  the  coordination  of 
the  foreign  trade  activities  of  the  Nation  (taken 
before  any  one  dreamed  that  most  of  Europe 
would  be  at  war  before  the  summer  waned) 
which  has  turned  out  to  be  particularly  fortu- 
nate in  view  of  developments,  was  the  National 
Foreign  Trade  Convention  held  at  Washin^on 
last  May  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Manufacturers'  Export  Association,  the  Ameri- 
can Asiatic  Association,  and  the  Pan-American 
Society  of  the  United  States.  The  conven- 
tion was  attended  by  several  hundred  delegates 
that  represented  nearly  one  hundred  commercial 
and  industrial  organizations  from  all  sections  of 
the  United  States.  Its  purpose  was  cordially 
indorsed  by  the  President  and  by  the  Secretaries 
of  State  and  of  Commerce. 

The  most  important  act  of  the  convention 
was  to  appoint  a  National  Foreign  Trade 
Council,  consisting  of  thirty-five  of  the  foremost 
business  men  of  America,  with  Mr.  James  A. 
Farrell,  president  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  as  chairman.  The  council  is  to 
be  increased  to  fifty  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  basis  of  representation  being  the  elements 
in  foreign  trade.  The  interesting  thing  about 
this  council  is  that  the  members  are  pledged  not 
to  regard  the  appointment  as  honorary  but  to 
put  in  honest,  hard  work  for  the  common  good. 
The  objective  of  the  council,  as  outlined  in  the 
announcement  of  its  organization  is,"  Greater  na- 
tional prosperity  through  greater  foreign  trade." 
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"Every  business  house,  every  firm,  whether 
in  trade  or  in  the  professions,  every  manufac- 
turers' association,  chamber  of  commerce,  board 
of  trade,  and  commercial  organization — in  fact, 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United 
States,"  says  the  Council,  "has  a  vital  interest 
in  the  furthering  of  our  export  trade.  It  has 
yearly  assumed  a  more  important  position 
among  the  factors  which  determine  the  welfare 
of  the  country.  It  annually  becomes  more 
impressive  in  its  function  as  a  balance  wheel  to 
our  constantly  recurring  periods  of  trade  pros- 
perity and  depression.  The  council  proposes 
to  work,  not  merely  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Nation's  existing  foreign  trade,  but  also  to 
encourage  the  small  manufacturer  to  appreciate 
the  advantage  of  investigating  foreign  markets 
for  the  sale  of  his  goods.  The  small  manu- 
facturer should  be  supported  through  cooper- 
ation by  an  organization  that  will  permit  him 
confidently  and  successfully  to  enter  any  market 
in  the  world." 

Being  already  organized|»  the  council  was 
ready  for  immediate  action  when  war  began. 
On  August  loth  the  council  held  a  meeting  at 
which  the  Government  was  urged  to  enact  the 
ship  registry  and  war  insurance  laws,  two 
measures  of  the  first  importance  in  promoting 
the  movement  of  commerce  and  tending  to 
restore  the  equilibrium  of  exchange.  The 
council  was  also  invited  to  participate  in  the 
conference  at  Washington  that  initiated  the 
cooperation  of  bankers  which  resulted  in  the 
gold  pool.  The  council,  working  with  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  did  much  to  restore  the  perspective  of 
the  public  regarding  the  effect  of  the  war  on 
business  in  general. 

TO   REVISE    SHIPPING    LAWS 

Committees  of  the  council  have  been  at  work 
on  three  fundamental  problems  of  the  first  im- 
portance in  the  endeavor  to  secure  greater 
prosperity  through  greater  foreign  trade. 
First  of  these  tasks  is  a  revision  of  our  archaic 
shipping  laws,  which  Congress  will  be  asked  to 
enact  at  the  coming  session,  thus  making  pos- 
sible that  restoration  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  that  is  so  much  discussed  and  so  ar- 
dently desired.  Realizing  that  the  efficacy  of 
foreign  branch  banks  depends  on  rulings  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  a  committee  of  the 
council  will  offer  its  constructive  cooperation 
in  the  administration  of  this  law  or  in  its  amend- 
ment, if  amendment  should  prove  desirable. 
A  third  committee  is  charged  with  the  duty  of 
seeing  what  can  be  done  to  make  it  easier  for 
the  small  manufacturer  to  get  into  the  foreign 
trade  on  a  profitable  basis. 

The  plan  most  talked  about  is  a  combination 
of  kindred,  but  not  competitive,  lines  to  main- 
tain a  foreign  selling  force.  This  method  has 
been  used  for  the  last  nine  years  with  entire 
success  by  a  combination  of  seventeen  firms 
which  together  supply  everything  needed  to 
equip  and  operate  a  printing  establishment. 


Under  the  name  of  the  National  Paper  Sk  Type 
Company,  a  corporation  is  maintained  that 
acts  as  the  foreign  department  of  each  of  the 
member  companies.  Twelve  branches  are 
maintained  in  Latin-American  countries,  each 
with  a  stock  and  selling  staff  that  cover  a  fixed 
territory. 

Early  in  September  the  council  issued  a 
statement  in  the  hope  of  correcting  prevalent 
misconceptions  regarding  the  "woncicrful  op- 
portunities" for  extension  of  United  States 
trade  with  South  America,  and  pointed  out 
certain  fundamental  conditions  surrounding 
that  trade  which  must  be  improved  before 
existing  trade  can  be  handled,  to  say  nothing 
of  greater  business  in  the  future.  Following 
out  this  line,  a  committee  was  formed  on 
commercial  education,  which  is  to  codperate 
with  educators  and  with  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States. 

The  council  deprecates  the  idea  of  commercial 
battle.  It  does  not  preach  the  grabbing  of 
anybody's  trade,  but  fair  play  and  clean  compe- 
tition in  an  open  market. 

Still  another  instrumentality  for  extending 
our  foreign  trade  that  was  organized  before  the 
war  and  which  turns  out  to  be  of  particular 
value  under  altered  circumstances  is  the  Ameri- 
can Manufacturers'  Export  Association.  This 
association,  which  consists  of  250  member 
firms,  each  the  largest  in  its  line,  has  done  much 
to  increase  American  export  trade  in  the  five 
years  of  its  existence.  Since  the  war  b^gan  the 
association  has  undertaken  a  very  ddinite 
movement  to  increase  the  Nation's  foreign 
trade.  Its  offices  have  been  the  clearing  house 
for  commercial  agents  of  foreign  governments 
and  of  the  special  commissioners  sent  over 
here  to  purchase  supplies  under  present  altered 
conditions. 

THE    war's    EFFECT  ON    LABOR  CONDITIONS 

Aside  from  these  comprehensive  national 
movements  the  activities  of  sectional  commer- 
cial organizations  all  over  the  country  in  pre- 
paring for  trade  expansion  as  soon  as  peace 
permits  have  been  bewildering  in  number  and 
variety.  It  is  widely  realized  that  when  peace 
has  been  restored  this  Nation  will  be  in  a  better 
position  than  any  other  to  extend  its  commerce. 
It  will  be  the  richest  nation  in  the  world  through 
the  negative  process  of  not  wasting  its  resources 
in  war.  A  great  many  skilled  workmen  are 
doomed  to  die  in  the  war  and  many  of  the  sur- 
vivors will  want  to  come  here  to  escape  the 
possibility  of  further  wars.  This  will  make 
labor  scarce  and  dear  in  Europe,  which  will 
tend  to  equalize  wages  with  those  paid  here, 
thus  removing  one  great  handicap  on  American 
manufacturers.  One  result  of  the  war  will  be 
the  intensification  of  national  prejudices  and 
antagonisms,  so  that  belligerents  will  prefer  to 
turn  to  America  for  goods  that  formerly  they 
bought  of  one  another.  This  was  indicated  be- 
fore the  war  was  two  months  old  by  the  appear- 
ance in  the  New  York  market  of  English  bu>'ers 
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rtain  goods  that  were  formerly  obtained 
Germany,  but  which  they  said  would 
again  be  purchased  there,  and  of  German 
i  for  goods  that  were  once  obtained  from 
id.  These  antagonisms,  naturally,  will  not 
manent,  but  they  certainly  will  be  one  of 
any  elements  tending  to  give  American 
!rce  an  impetus,  once  peace  has  been 
kI  in  Europe. 

THE    AWAKENING  OF  THE   CITIES 

r  England  is  keenly  interested  in  the  fu- 
[>rospects  of  America's  foreign  trade. 
k>ston  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  sent 
mtatives  throughout  all  the  manufac- 
region  tributary  to  that  city  to  dissem- 
nformation  about  conditions  and  to  arouse 
t  in  preparations  for  future  activity. 
E^ridgeport  Manufacturers'  Association 
ed  to  send  a  representative  to  South 
:a  to  study  that  field, 
icdiately  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
ecchants'  Association  of  New  York  held 
ting  at  which  it  was  decided  to  push 
usly  the  matter  of  foreign  trade  promo- 
A  department  of  the  association  was 
d  with  the  duty  of  gathering  information 
s  purpose  and  passing  it  on  to  members. 
sponse  elicited  indicates  a  keen  interest 
matter. 

'  Orleans  took  the  injtiative  in  forming 
bination  of  interests  in  the  Mississippi, 
auid  Missouri  valleys  and  the  Central 
for  the  extension  of  trade,  particularly 
»  west  coast  of  South  America.  One 
)rieaiis  project  is  the  organization  of  a 
merican  Banking  Corporation  to  estab- 
anch  banks  in  Latin  America  to  provide 
ite  banking  facilities  and  to  furnish 
5  credit  information.    The  wires  were 

0  ascertain  the  amount  of  tonnage  ex- 

1  centres  could  guarantee  for  a  steamship 
txn  New  Orieans.  Another  proposed 
as  to  divert  South  American  raw  mater- 
tt  were  hitherto  manufactured  in  Europe 
country  to  be  made  up  in  order  to  induce 
cr  reciprocity  of  traae.  In  addition  to 
I,  New  Orieans  sent  a  large  commercial 
tion  into  Central  America  and  the  West 
to  report  on  trade  conditk)ns. 

'eston  was  no  less  prompt  and  energetic, 
Dg  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  in  planning 
ure  extension  of  its  trade.    A  canvass  for 

tonnage  was  made  throughout  the 
ftsU  an  educational  campaign  was  under- 
and  a  steamship  was  chartered  to  take 
ntatives  of  important  business  houses 
hout  the  trans-Mississippi  territory  be- 
[}alveston  and  St.  Paul  and  St.  Louis  and 
r  on  a  trade  promotion  tour  through  the 
a  Canal  to  the  west  coast  of  South 
a. 

ieston.  after  having  definitely  secured 
nininals  for  the  exportation  of  coal  from 
inchfidd  region  as  a  foundation  for  its 

foreign  trade,  sent  committees  to  the 


larger  cities  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Michigan  to 
induce  them  to  ship  a  part,  at  least,  of  their 
cargoes  through  that  port.  This,  with  a  small 
tonnage  of  cotton  piece  goods  and  pig  iron  and 
steel  from  the  Birmingham  district,  is  expected 
to  prove  sufficient  inducement  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  South  American  steamship  line. 

San  Francisco  and  Seattle  are  making  no 
less  energetic  efforts  to  extend  their  trade  with 
Latin  America,  Australia,  and  the  Orient. 

One  of  the  big  express  companies  which  had 
for  the  last  seven  years  been  considering  the 
question  of  extending  its  operations  to  South 
America  decided  to  take  the  definite  step  of 
sending  representatives  to  look  the  field  over 
as  soon  as  war  had  been  declared.  In  response 
to  a  circular  letter  offering  the  services  of  these 
representatives  to  investigate  matters  of  trade 
development,  no  fewer  than  seven  hundred 
requests  for  such  investigations  were  received. 

A  leading  American  silk  manufacturer  who 
had  never  before  considered  the  possibilities 
of  the  export  trade  started  post  haste  for  South 
America  on  the  next  available  steamer  after 
war  had  been  declared.  Woolen  manufacturers 
who  had  been  contented  to  supply  the  domestic 
demand  with  equal  promptitude  set  about  in- 
vestigating the  possibilities  of  getting  a  share  of 
the  foreign  trade  heretofore  monopolized  by 
England.  Perceiving  the  advantage  of  estab- 
lishing closer  business  relations  with  the  United 
States  under  the  new  conditions,  the  three 
leading  department  stores  of  Hong  Kong  and 
Canton  combined  to  buy  an  old  established 
Chinese  house  in  San  Francisco  as  a  foundation 
on  which  to  build  a  chain  of  branches  in  the 
principal  cities  of  the  United  States  to  serve 
the  double  purpose  of  purchasing  agencies  for 
their  Chinese  trade  and  outlets  for  the  products 
of  the  Celestial  Republic. 

MORE    SHIPS   TO    SOUTH    AMERICA 

Although  steamship  men  complain  that 
cargo  space  in  regular  liners  to  ^uth  American 
ports  has  always  been  30  per  cent,  greater 
than  requirements,  the  principal  line  to  the  east 
coast  under  the  British  flag  promptly  arranged 
for  extra  vessels  in  case  they  should  be  needed, 
and  the  Brazilian  Government  diverted  seven 
of  its  steamers  from  the  coasting  trade  to 
establish  a  new  line  to  the  United  States.  One 
of  the  largest  British  steamship  companies  has 
announced  a  new  freight  and  passenger  service 
to  the  West  Coast  via  the  West  Indies  and  the 
Panama  Canal.  A  New  York  export  house 
established  a  new  direct  service  via  Panama  to 
the  West  Coast,  the  first  sailing  from  New  York 
being  on  August  17th.  Another  New  York 
export  house,  which,  in  addition  to  its  extensive 
mercantile  business  there,  has  heavy  invest- 
ments on  the  West  Coast,  has  established  a  new- 
line  giving  a  monthly  freight  service  from  New 
Orleans  to  that  part  of  the  southern  continent. 
A  Baltimore  company  was  promptly  organized, 
after  war  was  declared,  to  establish  a  steamship 
line  between  that  city  and  the  West  Coast,  and 
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a  railroad  company  has  arranged  for  still  an- 
other steamship  line  to  ports  on  the  narrow  strip 
of  barren  land  between  the  Andes  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean  which,  for  some  reason,  seems  to 
have  a  peculiar  fascination  for  Americans. 
One  reason  may  be  that  its  trade  has  increased 
loo  per  cent,  since  1900. 

Still,  other  sections  are  not  to  be  neglected. 
A  new  fortnightly  freight  service  has  been 
established  between  Mobile  and  Caribbean 
ports,  and  still  another  between  Miami,  Fla., 
and  Central  America.  One  of  the  trans- 
Atlantic  lines  under  the  British  flag  is  arranging 
a  direct  service  between  Boston  and  New  York 
via  Panama  to  New  Zealand  with  ample  re- 
frigerating space  for  beef  and  mutton  from  the 
South  Pacific. 

HOW     ONE     COMPANY     EXTENDED    ITS    TRADE 

Lest  anything  in  the  foregoing  should  create 
the  impression  that  foreign  trade  must  await 
the  initiative  of  commercial  associations,  it 
may  be  well  to  cite,  as  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
the  experience  of  a  large  wholesale  hardware 
firm  in  St.  Louis. 

Finding  its  domestic  trade  satisfactorily 
established,  this  concern,  which  also  manu- 
facturers a  widely  advertised  line  of  tools  and 
cutlery,  cast  about  for  new  fields  to  conquer. 
England  and  Germany  are  popularly  supposed 
to  take  care  of  the  world's  demand  for  articles 
of  the  kind  handled  by  the  St.  Louis  house, 
the  former  supplying  the  higher  grade  goods, 
the  latter  catering  to  the  "cheap  and  nasty" 
trade. '  But  this  St.  Louis  house  determined  to 
find  out  for  itself  whether  or  not  there  was  a 
market  abroad  for  American  tools  and  hard- 
ware of  superior  material,  design,  and  work- 
manship. After  a  plan  of  campaign  had  been 
matured,  and  preparations  to  care  properly  for 
any  export  business  that  might  be  secured  had 
been  made,  salesmen  were  sent  to  every  part  of 
the  world  where  the  possibilities  of  trade  seemed 
to  warrant  the  gxperiment. 

Some  were  assigned  to  Italy  and  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe  under  the  very  noses  of  English 
and  German  manufacturers.  Some  even  in- 
vaded the  Fatherland  itself  and  brought  away 
satisfactory  orders.  Other  salesmen  went  to 
the  Far  East,  Australia,  South  Africa,  the  West 
Indies,  and  South  America. 

All  this  happened  nine  years  ago.  Ever  since 
then  the  volume  of  export  business  has  been 
expanding  steadily.  Business  in  South  Amer- 
ica particularly  has  shown  a  gratifying  growth. 
Each  year's  increase  has  been  larger  than  that 
of  the  preceding  year.  In  1913  the  gain  was  66 
percent,  over  1912,  despite  the  unpreccdentedly 
hard  times  from  which  South  America  suffered 
in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Since  so  much  has  been  said  about  the  un- 
popularity of  Americans  and  their  wares  in  the 
other  America  and  the  ascendancy  of  English 
and  German  influences  there,  the  triumph  of 
this  St.  Louis  house  and  the  methods  by  which 
it  was  achieved  are  of  especial  interest. 


The  first  step  was  to  select  salesmen  endowed 
with  social  gifts  to  represent  the  firm  in  Latin 
America,  where  such  graces  count  for  as  much 
as,  if  not  more  than,  the  ability  to  rhapsodize 
over  the  merits  of  goods.  The  next  thing  done  was 
to  require  these  representatives  to  spend  a  couple 
of  years  at  headquarters  acquiring  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  goods  they  were  to  sell  and  the 
firm  they  were  to  serve  and  the  mastery  of  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  languages.  An  office 
was  opened  in  New  York  to  take  care  of  export 
trade,  for  prompt  service  was  recognized  as  a 
vital  element  in  the  establishment  of  a  new 
business.  Letter-heads  in  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese were  provided,  with  other  facilities  for 
conducting  all  correspondence  in  the  language 
of  the  customer;  weights  and  measures  were 
given  in  the  metric  system,  which  is  commonly 
used  in  Latin  America;  prices  were  quoted  in 
the  currency  of  the  country. 

FILLING   ORDERS   AS   ORDERED 

When  orders  began  to  come  in  no  substitu- 
tion was  ever  allowed;  for  these  Missourians 
assumed  that  when  a  man  ordered  an  article 
it  was  because  he  wanted  that  specific  thing 
and  not  something  more  or  less  closely  resem- 
ling  it.  When  a  man  in  an  out-of-the-way 
place  gives  an  order  and,  after  waiting  four  or 
five  months,  receives  something  different  from 
what  he  expected,  he  is  likely  to  fed  somewhat 
irritated.  He  is  within  his  rights  if  he  refuses 
to  accept  the  substitute — a  right  freely  exer- 
cised in  South  America — and  to  place  hb  next 
order  elsewhere.  Salesmen's  instructions  re- 
garding shipping  were  followed  to  the  letter, 
for  it  was  assumed  that  a  South  American 
merchant  was  more  familiar  with  conditions  in 
his  own  country  than  a  New  York  shipping 
clerk  could  be. 

All  these  things  may  seem  obvious  and  funda- 
mental; yet  United  States  consuls  in  South 
America  are  under  the  constant  necessity  of 
reminding  would-be  exporters  that  if  they  ex- 
pect orders  they  must  send  salesmen,  and 
not  peddlers,  to  call  upon  polished  and  punc- 
tilious Latin  Americans;  that  it  is  a  waste 
of  postage  to  mail  catalogues,  form  letters, 
and  other  literature  in  English  to  business 
men  who  speak  no  language  but  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  or  French,  and  other  things 
equally  elemental. 

By  adapting  themselves  to  conditions  as  they 
found  them,  instead  of  trying  to  reform  the 
business  methods  of  a  continent,  the  three 
salesmen  assigned  to  South  America  got  on 
famously.  Their  first  calls  were  visits  of 
ceremony  in  which  their  mission  was  mentioned 
only  in  a  casual  way.  They  took  all  the  time 
that  was  necessary  to  cultivate  the  good  will  of 
potential  purchasers,  for  they  knew  that  friend- 
ship is  the  foundation  of  business  relations  in 
South  America,  and  they  also  knew  the  house 
would  not  begin  sending  frenzied  cablegrams 
if  their  expense  accounts  revealed  a  sojourn  of 
more  than  eight  hours  in  one  city  in  a  countr>' 
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where  the  most  frugal  commercial  traveler  can- 
not exist  on  less  than  ten  dollars  a  day. 

When  they  finally  got  down  to  business  these 
carefully  trained  American  salesmen  made  no 
pretense  of  meeting  German  prices.  Instead, 
they  dwelt  on  the  superior  quality  of  American 
manufactured  articles,  especially  of  those  bear- 
ing the  trade-mark  of  their  house.  They  were 
careful  to  make  clear  the  advantage  of  carrying 
a  full  line  of  tools  and  cutlery  bearing  their 
own  trade-mark,  backed  by  a  perpetual  guar- 
antee which  really  meant  what  it  purported  to 
mean,  because  the  consumer  who  tried  one 
article  and  found  it  good  would  be  predisposed 
in  favor  of  others  bearing  the  same  brand. 
When,  in  due  time,  natives  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write  nor  even  pronounce  the  trade 
name  on  this  line  of  American  goods  began  to 
go  into  stores  and  point  to  the  familiar  trade- 
mark and  refused  to  accept  anything  else,  the 
South  Amencan  dealers  recognized  the  force  of 
the  trade-mark  argument.  Of  course  the  St. 
Louis  house  did  not  monopolize  the  trade  in 
its  line,  for  in  South  America,  as  elsewhere, 
there  are  people  who  must  buy  only  the  cheap- 
est because  they  can  afford  nothing  else,  or 
because  the  cheapest  will  serve  their  purpose; 
bat  it  is  equally  true  that  an  important  portion 
of  the  South  Americans  are  as  capable  of  appre- 
ciating superior  quality  and  as  willing  to  pay 
for  it  as  are  any  other  people. 

COMMON-SENSE   METHODS 

Complete  catalogues  were  not  supplied  to 
customers  because  the  catalogue  of  this  house  is 
a  work  the  size  of  an  unabridged  dictionary  in 
which  eighty  thousand  articles  are  described. 
To  translate  such  a  work  into  several  languages 
and  keep  it  up  to  date  would  entail  an  expense 
oot  of  proportion  to  results.  Instead,  special 
lists  and  circulars  in  the  language  of  the  country 
were  supplied,  and  dealers  were  encouraged  to 
use  electrotypes  furnished  by  the  house  in  local 
advertising. 

Even  after  they  had  become  established  the 
three  salesmen  did  not  attempt  to  "make" 
towns  between  trains  after  the  manner  of  their 
kind  at  home.  Twice  a  year  they  visited  their 
friends  in  the  principal  cities,  lingering  at  each 
place  as  if  such  a  thin^  as  time  did  not  exist 
for  them.  Before  leavmg,  though,  they  con- 
trived to  mail  orders  back  to  the  land  of  the  stop 
watch  and  the  efficiency  expert  that  kept  the 
Missounans  well  contented  with  their  venture 
in  the  export  trade. 

The  moral  of  this  plain  tale  from  Missouri 
seems  to  be  that  American  manufacturers  are 
capable  of  competing  successfully  for  the  trade 


of  the  world  without  the  adventitious  aid  of  a 
European  war  to  cut  off  all  other  sources  of 
supply  from  the  non-belligerent  nations. 

HOW  AMERICA    SHOD  THE    WORLD 

If  further  evidence  is  needed,  let  us  take  the 
remarkable  success  of  American  shoes  abroad. 
When  American  manufacturers  undertook  to 
enter  the  foreign  trade  they  were  told  that  their 
only  hope  of  success  was  to  send  representatives 
to  markets  on  which  they  had  designs,  to  study 
the  styles  in  vogue  there  in  order  that  they 
might  be  copied  in  inferior  material  that  would 
enable  the  Americans  to  undersell  European 
makers.  The  Americans,  however,  did  nothing 
of  the  sort.  They  simply  made  up  the  same 
sort  of  shoes  sold  by  the  domestic  trade.  They 
were  far  better  in  material  and  workmanship, 
fitted  better,  and  had  more  style  than  the 
products  of  European  factories.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  American  shoes  created  some- 
thing of  a  sensation  when  they  were  introduced 
in  Europe  twenty  years  ago.  European  man- 
ufacturers bought  our  boot  and  shoe  machinery 
and  lasts  and  even  imported  American  factory 
managers  in  the  vain  hope  that  they  could 
withstand  American  competition.  After  eigh- 
teen years  of  German  efforts  to  make  shoes 
equal  to  American  shoes,  our  shoe  trade  with 
the  Fatherland  increased  half  a  million  dollars 
last  year,  and  American  footgear  still  sets  the 
style  for  the  world. 

American  sewing  machines,  cash  registers, 
and  typewriters  are  the  leaders  in  all  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world,  not  because  they  have  been 
modified  to  meet  the  varying  idiosyncrasies  of 
purchasers  in  different  lands,  but  because  they 
are  identical  in  style  and  quality  with  similar 
articles  sold  at  home.  On  the  subject  of 
adapting  American  products  to  foreign  ideas 
United  States  Consul  General  at  Large  J.  E. 
Dunning  had  this  to  say: 

"  The  requisite  for  permanent  foreign  business 
IS  a  genuine  superiority  in  the  goods  themselves 
— a  superiority  so  obvious  that  it  will  always 
stand  above  mere  price,  terms,  and  distances  of 
deliveries.  Cheapness  never  has  been,  and 
never  need  be,  the  distinctive  feature  of  Ameri- 
can export  goods.  High  quality  and  the  max- 
imum of  service  are  the  best  assets  for  American 
export  goods,  and  it  is  on  these  features  that 
they  have  made  their  way  and  can  continue  to 
do  so.  This  is  fully  as  true  of  automobiles  as 
of  typewriters,  office  supplies,  machine  tools, 
or  novelties.  Europeans  can  compete  with 
Americans  in  cheapness,  but  no  one  has  equaled 
us,  or  will  be  likely  to  do  so,  in  factory  re- 
finements." 
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INDIVIDUAL  advantages  in  the  commerce 
of  the  world  are  largely  promoted  by  com- 
mercial treaties  between  the  trading 
nations.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of 
interest  that  the  Republic  of  Cuba  and,  to  a 
lesser  extent,  Brazil  are  the  only  countries  that 
grant  more  favorable  treatment  to  imports 
from  the  United  States  than  to  imports  from 
other  countries.  On  the  other  hand,  though 
we  trade  on  equal  terms  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  the  United  States  is  confronted  by  dis- 
criminations against  important  articles  of  its 
exports  on  the  part  of  France  and  Canada  and, 
in  less  degree,  Germany,  Haiti,  and  Salvador, 
as  the  result  of  definite  and  extended  tariff 
concessions  by  them  to  other  countries  which 
are  not  granted  to  the  United  States.  These 
discriminations  result  in  duties  being  charged 
on  a  number  of  American  articles  which  are 
from  ID  per  cent,  to  loo  per  cent,  higher  than 
those  levied  on  similar  products  of  our  com- 
mercial competitors.  Tariffs  are  intricate  ar- 
rangements, but  the  point  can  be  illustrated 
by  a  few  clear  examples.  Certain  canned  goods 
from  the  United  States  pay  25  per  cent,  higher 
duty  in  Germany  than  those  from  a  number  of 
other  countries.  American  shoes  and  shoe 
leather  pay  from  50  per  cent,  to  100  per  cent. 
higher  duty  in  France  than  those  from  Germany 
and  England,  and  in  Canada  agricultural 
implements  pay  40  per  cent,  higher  duty  when 
imported  from  the  United  States  than  when 
imported  from  France  and  England. 

In  1913,  the  exports  of  the  United  States 
amounted  to  a  tremendous  sum — ^$2,466,000,000 
— and  were  1^54,000,000  in  excess  of  its  im- 
ports. The  effects  of  our  foreign  commercial 
policy  have  consequently  not  been  disastrous. 
I  On  the  other  hand,  without  floundering  into 
the  veritable  bog  which  surrounds  the  questions 
of  free  trade  and  protection  and  the  relative 
merits  of  the  various  tariff  systems  upon  which 
all  foreign  commercial  policies  are  based,  one 
positive  assertion  can  be  made.  It  is  this: 
the  general  or  single  scale  tariff  system,  so  long 
preferred  by  the  United  States  alone  among 
commercial  giants,  is  constructed  with  an  eye 
solely  to  the  needs  of  the  home  markets  and 
regards  foreign  commercial  relations  as  dis- 
tinctly secondary.  The  systems  adopted  by 
other  great  trading  nations  are  less  one-sided 


and  far  more  elastic.  It  may  be  added  that 
even  when  we  temporarily  departed  from  the 
single  schedule  tariff,  during  the  comparatively 
brief  existence  of  the  maximum  and  minimum 
provisions  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill,  we  took 
hold  of  the  other  end  of  the  stick  from  that  hdd 
by  the  nations  of  Europe.  We  put  the  mini- 
mum schedule  in  force  as  the  regular  tariff  and 
used  the  maximum  schedule — ^which,  by  the 
way  was  never  enforced — as  a  menacing  club 
to  brandish  above  the  heads  of  the  other 
nations.  The  latter,  however,  are  accustomed 
to  make  their  higher  schedule  the  general  one 
in  force  and  hold  out  the  advantages  of  the 
lower  schedule  as  a  friendly  and  attractive 
inducement  for  mutual  concessions.  Where 
we  have  threatened,  they  persuade. 

The  means  of  persuasion  are  based  on  two 
well  known  systems  upon  which  much  has  been 
said  and  written.  The  first  is  known  as  the 
"general  and  conventional  tariff."  This  sys- 
tem provides  two  scales  of  duties,  but  only  the 
higher  is  fixed  by  law;  the  lower  scale,  or  so- 
called  conventional  or  treaty  rates,  is  fixed  as 
the  result  of  the  various  concessions  subse- 
quently accorded  different  countries  through 
commercial  treaties.  The  second  is  known  as 
the  "maximum  and  minimum  tariff."  Like 
the  first,  this  system  provides  two  separate 
scales  of  duty,  a  minimum  and  maximum,  for 
each  article.  The  essential  divergence  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  minimum  scale,  which  corres- 
ponds to  the  conventional  rates  of  the  fint 
system,  as  well  as  the  maximum  scale*  is  fixed 
by  the  law  and  is  not  the  result  of  negotiatioo. 
The  maximum,  the  high  scale,  however,  is  that 
which  is  generally  in  force  until  negotiations 
extend  the  low  rate.  In  both  cases  the  matter 
of  negotiation  is  expressly  contemplated  and 
constitutes  an  essential  element.  Regardless  of 
free  trade  or  protection,  the  question  of  foreign 
commercial  relations  is  recognized  as  one  of 
high  importance. 

Is  the  time,  therefore,  at  hand  when  our 
commercial  relations  with  continental  Europe 
must  be  overhauled? 

The  first  measure  passed  by  the  United 
States  Congress  was  the  tariff  act  of  1789,  but 
this  act  was  preceded  eleven  years  by  the  com- 
mercial treaty  with  France  of  1778.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  United  States,  m  opening 
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eign  trade  relations,  as  in  many  other 
:tions,  not  only  inaugurated  a  brand  new 
but  an  aggressive  one  which  has  not 
jeen  concurred  in  by  a  single  one  of  its 
commercial  fellow  contestants  for  the 
s  trade.  That  is  another  story  which 
e  told  later.  The  present  point  is  that 
nation  has  found  it  necessary,  at  an  early 
of  its  industrial  development,  to  define 
^gulate  its  foreign  commercial  relations 
commercial  agreement — in  other  words, 
or  bargain — with  other  trading  nations, 
nited  States,  however,  has  gene  out  of  its 
1  some  wa^s  to  make  such  agreements 
It  to  negotiate  and  still  more  difficult  to 
de  and  put  in  operation.  As  has  been 
two  Latin-American  republics,  alone 
;  all  the  nations,  grant  more  favorable 
lent  to  imports  from  the  United  States 
3  imports  from  other  countries. 
ardless  of  the  question  whether  this  fact 
imercially  advantageous  to  us  or  not, 
uation  in  itself  is  a  remarkable  one.  It  is 
suit  of  an  uninterrupted  and  monoton- 
uonsistent  policy  from  1778  to  191 4  of  a 
schedule — and,  for  the  last  60  years  and 
highly  protective — tariff  in  domestic 
tion,  and  a  restricted  and  conditional 
ig  of  most  favored  nation  treatment  in 
mmercial  treaties  with  foreign  countries. 
h  so  much  by  Way  of  explanation,  it  is 
while  to  refer  again  to  the  commercial 
of  1778  with  France.  The  preamble  of 
eaty  contains  the  following  words: 

>UR    LONELY   FAITH    IN    RECIPROCITY 

kc  most  Christian  King  (referring  to 
XVI)  and  the  United  States  engage 
lly  not  to  grant  any  particular  favor  to 
nations  in  respect  of  commerce  and 
ition  which  should  not  immediately  ^  be- 
common  to  the  other  party,  who  shall 
Ibe  same  favor  freely,  if  the  concession  was 
tmade,  or  on  allowing  ibe  same  compensa* 
^  the  concession  was  conditional"  The 
eed  clause  contains  the  innovation 
uced  by  the  United  States  and  a  brand 
olicy  in  international  commercial  treat- 
[Commercial  treaties  concluded  by  Euro- 
nations  stop  where  the  italics  begin, 
favored  nation  treatment  in  a  broad 
to  them  means  that  when  one  country 
with  another  for  most  favored  nation 
lent,  any  concessions  it  subsequently 
to  a  third  country  are  extended  to  the 
I  without  any  string  tied  to  them.  The 
I  States  has  added  an  innovation  by 
ing  that  such  concessions  extended  to  a 
:ountry  shall  be  conditional  and  extend 
second  country  only  if  the  latter  will 
le  price  offered  by  the  third  country  for 
ame  concessions.  The  United  States 
r  declares  itself  the  arbiter  as  to  whether 
-ice  is  the  same  and  consequently  ac- 
•le.  No  subsequent  favor,  which  is  not 
away,  can  be  obtained  by  a  country 


which  makes  a  most  favored  nation  agreement 
with  the  United  States;  it  must  pay  a  price. 
The  result  has  been  the  growth  of  two  dis- 
tinct schools  of  interpretation,  European  and 
American,  of  the  most  favored  nation  clause 
which,  in  one  or  other  of  its  forms,  has  been 
characterized  as  the  cornerstone  of  all  modern 
commercial  treaties.  There  are  at  least  four 
tariff  systems  in  operation  by  the  leading 
countries  of  the  world  to-day,  but  their  foreign 
and  outward  trade  provisions  have  assumed 
only  two  distinct  aspects.  The  most  favored 
nation  treatment  of  Europe  has  remained 
known  as  such,  while  our  own  has  distinguished 
its  individuality  by  a  more  modern  word, 
"reciprocity." 

TO   DEVELOP   HOME   MARKETS   ONLY 

In  a  commercial  treaty  every  country  tries 
to  gain  and  preserve  the  greatest  possible 
advantages  for  itself  and  at  the  same  time  to 
guard  against  present  or  future  advantages 
and  concessions  extended  at  its  expense  to 
others.  The  United  States  has  grown  up  as  a 
commercial  and  industrial  nation  of  the  first 
magnitude  under  conditions  of  intensive  and 
aloof  development  wholly  foreign  to  the  cheek- 
by-jowl  development  of  the  nations  of  Europe 
which  have  lacked  even  elbow  room.  With  its 
enormous  internal  resources  and  constant  influx 
of  immigrants  to  develop  them,  all  efforts  have 
been  turned  inward  and  every  foreign  arrange- 
ment has  been  a  matter  of  bargain,  not  for  the 
expansion  of  our  foreign  trade  but  for  the  in- 
tensive  development   of  our   home   markets. 

We  adopted  a  tariff  with  a  single  scale  of 
duties  where  other  countries  have  adopted  a 
tariff  with  two  or  three  separate  scales  of  cus- 
toms duties  for  each  article  applicable,  one  to 
their  colonies,  one  to  most  favored  nations,  and 
the  highest  for  commercial  strangers.  In  the 
last  class  ^the  United  States,  too  often,  now 
stands  alone.  For  the  main  purpose  of  our 
tariff — and  this  fact  myst  be  reiterated — has 
been  protection  of  our  home  markets,  not  the 
encouragement  of  foreign  trade.  A  single 
schedule  of  duties  occasionally  modified  by 
attempts  at  reciprocity  agreements  or  bargains 
— a  .kind  of  quid  pro  quo — has  been  the  ma- 
chinery consistently  employed.  Our  home 
markets  have  been  developed  successfully  and 
in  years  not  long  past  the  United  States  was  a 
country  self-sufficing  in  every  economic  ne- 
cessity. Retaliation  and  tariff  wars  on  the  part 
of  European  nations  were  out  of  the  question; 
they  needed  our  raw  products  and  would  only 
bite  off  their  nose  to  spite  their  face  by  hostile 
and  retaliatory  tariff  measures. 

The  United  States  consequently  has  tied  hard 
and  fast  to  reciprocity,  limited  to  isolated 
instances  and  reduced  to  a  matter  of  special 
individual  bargaining.  Our  commercial  treaty 
with  Servia  stands  alone  to-day  as  the  single 
surviving  exception  to  this  policy.  With  no 
string  tied  to  it  we  have  granted  uncondition- 
ally to  Servia,  in  advance,  the  advantages  of 
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any  commercial  arrangements  we  may  make 
with  other  foreign  countries.  In  every  other 
case  the  United  States  insists  that  particular 
concessions,  unless  given  away — and  it  can  be 
imagined  that  few  of  importance  enter  into 
this  category  of  donations — arc  not  extended 
to  most  favored  nations  unrequited.  NVe  do  not 
give  favors  unrequited;  other  nations  do. 
Roughly  this  is  the  distinction  between  reci- 
procity and  the  European  practice  of  most 
favored  nation  treatment.  The  central  phase 
of  our  foreign  commercial  policy  from  first  to 
last  has  been  reciprocity — individual,  as  distinct 
from  general,  bargainmg. 

OUR   EMBARRASSMENT  IN  COMMERCIAL  TREATIES 

Our  tariffs  have  been  drawn  in  this  spirit. 
Since  the  Civil  War  and  until  1^13,  our  tariff 
history  has  been  a  story  of  mternal  taxes 
swept  away,  import  duties  purely  for  revenue 
abolished,  while  import  duties  operating  by  a 
system  of  intensive  cultivation  to  protect  home 
industries,  both  infant  and  adult,  have  been 
maintained  and  increased.  The  result  came 
about  by  gradual  steps  and  apparently  without 
premeditation.  In  the  period  from  1865  to 
1875,  high  duties  for  revenue  were  transformed 
into  higher  duties  almost  wholly  for  protection. 
The  Underwood  tariff  is  the  first  conscious  step 
in  the  other  direction,  but  it  has  the  appearance 
of  more  than  coincidence  that  this  latest  effort 
at  tariff  revision  should  have  preceded  by  so 
short  a  time  a  convulsion  in  the  commercial 
relations  of  civilization  which  throws  in  our 
face  every  problem  of  foreign  trade.  Un- 
fortunately it  finds  us  still  unprepared  and  so  is 
ineffective  in  the  negotiation  of  commercial 
treaties.  It  is  a  notable  thing  that  our  pro- 
tective and  individualist  policy  has  enabled  us 
so  to  conserve  our  home  products  as  to  create  a 
surplus  and  at  the  same  time  has  provided  this 
surplus  with  no  corresponding  encouragement 
for  overflow  into  foreign  markets.  Although 
numerous  provisions  have  been  inserted  in  our 
tariffs  for  promoting  foreign  commerce  in  the 
aggregate,  such  as  the  list  of  articles  opened 
for  negotiating  lower  duties  in  the  Dingley 
tariff  and  the  maximum  and  minimum  clause 
of  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff,  no  important  nation 
which  recognizes  protection — certainly  none 
which  does  not — has  ^iven  so  little  considera- 
tion to  foreign  trade  m  its  tariff  schedules  as 
has  the  United  States.  In  one  sense  the  Under- 
wood tariff  is  almost  an  exaggerated  illustration 
of  this  characteristic.  It  makes  extended 
reductions  in  various  schedules,  donating  im- 
portant concessions  to  foreign  importers.  By  a 
nation  bent  on  foreign  trade,  such  a  change  of 
policy  might  perfectly  well  have  been  used  as  a 
lever  to  secure  corresponding  advantages  for 
American  exporters.  Our  eyes  have  been 
turned  on  the  busy  fields  within,  not  on  the 
far  extending  avenues  of  foreign  trade  without. 

With  a  reduced  tariff  and  a  curtailment  of 
norma]  foreign  trade  exchanges,  the  time  would 
seem   indeed   at   hand  when  our  commercial 


relations  with  continental  Europe  may  be 
overhauled  to  advantage.  The  paralysis  of 
the  export  trade  of  Germany,  Belgium,  and 
Austria,  the  crippling  of  that  of  France  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  of  England,  have  opened  a  vista 
of  profitable  venture.  But  where  are  we?  The 
credit  of  prospective  foreign  purchasers  in 
Central  and  bouth  America,  Asia,  India, 
Europe,  is  impaired  to  an  extent  which  can  only 
be  favorably  affected  by  banking  and  financial 
assistance  which  nothing  in  our  past  policy 
has  prepared  us  to  render.  This  is  to-day  ob- 
vious and  quoted  on  every  hand.  Its  cause 
may  be  partly  seen  in  the  difficulties  of  our 
commercial  negotiations,  attempted  with  na- 
tions at  another  sta^e  of  development,  both 
industrially  and  politically,  and  in  the  further 
difficulties,  added  by  our  laws  and  policy*  to 
concluding  and  putting  the  results  of  our 
negotiations  in  practice. 

The  Kasson  treaties,  negotiated  under  the 
Dingley  Tariff  Act  in  the  administration  of 
President  McKinley,  are'a  complete  illustration 
of  a  case  in  point.  The  commission  idea  was 
then  growing  and  Mr.  McKinley  appointed 
Mr.  Kasson  as  special  commissioner  to  negotiate 
commercial  treaties  with  foreign  countries 
under  certain  provisions  contamed  in  the 
Tariff  Act.  The  treaties  had  to  be  ratified  by 
Congress.  Every  one  of  those  thus  presented 
for  ratification,  as  a  result  of  the  negotiations 
conducted  by  Mr.  Kasson,  failed.  Mr.  Kassoo 
resigned  his  position,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
United  States  to  conform  to  the  suocessM 
commercial  policies  of  its  rivals  came  to  naught 

DISCRIMINATION   AGAINST   THE    UNITED    STATES 

I'he  consequence  in  this  crisis  to-day  is  that 
we  are  first  confronted  with  direct  and  extensive 
discriminations  against  American  products  oa 
the  part  of  certain  European  and  American 
countries,  and  at  the  same  time  by  the  existence 
of  excessively  hi^h  duties  on  canned  goods  in 
some  of  the  principal  South  American  republia 
and  japan.  We  are  left  with  no  machinery 
for  effective  negotiation  and  arrangement 
adequate  to  handle  the  situation.  Our  surplus 
home  products  are  not  only  without  proper 
facilities  for  entering  foreign  markets  but  we 
have  no  means  for  removing  the  difficulties 
encountered.  A  single  schedule  of  custom 
duties  and  conditional  grants  of  most  favored 
treatment  have  served  effectually  to  accelerate 
an  intensive  cultivation  of  our  home  markets 
and  industries;  but  as  can  now  be  seen,  ihey 
have  failed  to  provide  the  most  favorable  outlet 
for  the  very  surplus  they  have  encouraged  and 
produced.  What  can  we  further  do  with  France 
or  Germany,  under  our  present  tariff  law,  that 
will  effectively  persuade  them  to  remove  the 
discriminating  duties  they  levy  against  Ameri- 
can goods?  A  retaliatory  clause  in  an  early 
draft  of  the  Underwood  bill  was  wisely  cut  out. 
Retaliation  is  poor  policy  and  leads  to  bad 
blood.  The  first  outcrop  of  feeling  between 
Austria  and  Servia  took  the  form  of  a  tariif 
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ily  six  or  eight  years  ago.  Already  the 
ill  of  foreign  manufacturers  is  too  often 
ed,  as  in  many  cases  in  France  and  Ger- 
by  the  inquisitorial  powers  of  our 
ry  agents  abroad  whose  functioils  rather 
Ic  those  of  officers  of  the  Venetian  Re- 
of  the  fifteenth  century  than  of  the  most 
ened  republic  of  the  twentieth  century, 
ling  quite  different  is  needed  which  will 
general  means  and  measures  for  solid 
ition  and  adjustment, 
not  a  purely  academic  question  as  to 
r  or  not  the  United  States  has  reached 
age  of  internal  economic  development 
9^11  naturally  lead  it  to  foreign  markets 
jre  foreign  trade.  The  situation  is  now 
upon  us  and  the  United  States  has  to 
T  as  a  purely  business  proposition  not 
St  where  we  are  but  also  how  we  propose 
:inue  the  journey.  Our  system  of  pro- 
has  not  only  applied  to  manufactures. 
srce  and  navigation  elsewhere  go  hand 
d  even  if  in  this  country  they  do  not. 
have  in  the  law  of  1886,  repeated  in  the 
:  Tariff  Act,  discriminating  tonnage 
aigainst  foreign  shipping  as  follows:  All 
vessels  entering  United  States  ports 
>rts  in  North  America,  Centra]  and  South 
a.  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Bahamas 
nnage  dues  of  three  cents  a  ton,  whereas 
rom  European  and  other  ports  pay  twice 
h,  six  cents  a  ton.  There  is  a  proviso 
le  President  may  suspend  charges  in 
>f  those  levied  in  foreign  ports  on  Ameri- 
ssels  and  that  the  maximum  for  any 
shall  not  exceed,  respectively,  15  cents 
»  cents  a  ton  annually  for  any  vessel 
cd  in  the  two  categories  above.  But 
leral  result  is  not  affected.  Our  foreign 
ions  in  navigation  are  specialized  as  are 
rdy  commercial  concessions. 

MALL   WE   REVISE   OUR  TREATIES? 

question  of  tariff  concessions  in  com- 
i  treaties  is  an  extraordinarily  com- 
i  one  and  generalizations  can  be  drawn 
1  the  broadest  lines.  But  it  should  be 
iated  that  the  United  States  has  de- 
I  on  independent  lines  which  are  pe- 
r  typical  of  the  ingenious  native  talent 
nerget  ic  independence  of  its  people, 
struction  of  time  and  space  as  serious 
es  to  international  intercourse  has 
d  contemporaneously  with  the  develop- 
f  the  United  States  to  a  degree  of  in- 
1  and  social  energy  and  advancement 
places  it  on  a  plane  of  equality  and 
with  all  older  nations.  It  is  not  a 
n  now  of  whether  the  new  shall  dominate 
,  but  rather  is  it  a  practical  problem 
ng  of  salient  facts  which  have  to  be 


recognized  as  such  and  treated  accordingly. 
Has  the  time  come  for  the  United  States  to 
overhaul  its  relations  with  continental  Europe? 
This  is  not  merely  a  theoretical  problem,  for 
practically  all  theorists  are  agreed  that  the 
time  is  ripe.  The  question  must  be  solved  by 
the  American  people  themselves,  who  by  sheer 
national  momentum  and  more  or  less  uncon- 
scious volition  have  devoted  their  energies  to 
an  intensive  cultivation  of  their  natural  re- 
sources; it  is  they  who  must  determine  whether 
they  are  now  prepared  to  adapt  themselves  to 
conditions  which  will  require  a  radical  modifica- 
tion of  the  direction  of  their  efforts. 

Entangling  alliances  with  European  countries 
have  been  a  household  word  since  the  greatest 
American  cited  them  at  the  instance  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton.  Hamilton  also  argued  that  a 
foreign  market  is  both  small  and  unstable  and 
that  a  domestic  market  is  greatly  to  be  pre- 
ferred. The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
eating.  Keen  observers  consider  that  the 
political  isolation  of  the  United  States  has 
gradually  become  a  thing  of  the  past  since  the 
Portsmouth  Conference  which  concluded  the 
Russian-Japanese  War,  and  the  recent  assump- 
tion of  the  Government  to  determine  alone  the 
internal  arrangements  of  Mexico — a  country 
largely  financed  by  European  capital.  Still 
more  so  will  the  European  cataclysm  thrust  us 
keenly  to  the  front  as  an  aggressive  rival  for 
the  world  trade  of  Germany  and  Great  Britain. 
Our  isolation  is  gone  and  we  bid  fair  to  be 
drawn  into  the  commercial  vortex  which  has 
done  much  to  excite  and  fan  to  flame  the 
rivalries  which  produced  the  war  to-day. 
However  that  may  be,  the  present  facts  as  to 
the  results  of  our  commercial  policy  cannot  be 
controverted.  We  stand  conspicuous  in  policy 
as  well  as  geographically,  with  a  number  of 
discriminating  tariff  duties  and  other  com- 
mercial disadvantages  against  American  ex- 
porters which  can  be  overcome  only  by  a  more 
broad  gauge  commercial  policy.  Such  change, 
however,  must  be  an  expression  of  a  change  in 
the  tendencies  of  the  economic  forces  and 
energies  of  the  Nation.  Whether  we  accept 
the  European  interpretation  of  the  most  favored 
nation  clause,  whether  we  adopt  the  conven- 
tional or  the  double  tariff  system  or  other 
adequate  measures  to  suit  the  new  conditions, 
is  a  matter  to  be  determined  by  the  American 
voter.  But  our  isolation  is  a  thing  of  the  past; 
that  fact  must  be  faced  and  new  measures  de- 
vised. Such  measures,  however,  must  be 
based  on  a  commercial  policy  broad  enough 
to  sustain  the  gigantic  figure  of  American  trade, 
yet  so  fashioned  that  this  modern  Colossus, 
in  its  stride  around  the  world,  can  set  its  foot 
down  without  tramping  on  the  toes  of  the  other 
nations  who  have  been  our  friends. 
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HOW  CAN  THE  UNITED  STATES  BEST 
SERVE   CIVILIZATION? 


H 


OW  can  the  United  States  best 
serve  civilization  in  this  crisis? 
To  the  large  majority  of 
Americans  the  course  which 
the  President  has  pursued 
seems  the  wisest — a.  course  of  strict  neu- 
trality and  no  meddling  abroad  and  every 
effort  to  increase  our  economic  strength 
at  home,  so  that  we  may  not  only  do  our 
normal  share  of  the  world's  work  but  that 
we  may  also  help  others  who  are  in  worse 
straits  than  ourselves. 

This  is  how  we  see  our  own  opportunity. 
How  do  others  see  us?  What  do  the 
warring  nations  expect  of  us?  In  this 
number  of  the  magazine  we  print  state- 
ments written  in  answer  to  that  inquiry 
for  the  World's  Work  by  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  Chancellor  Von  Bethmann-Hollweg. 
Count  Okuma.  the  great  democratic  Prem- 
ier of  Japan,  and  an  official  statement 
from  Austria. 

What  these  statements  contain  is  ex- 
tremely interesting.  Of  perhaps  equal 
significance  is  the  fact  that  such  statements 
are  made  at  all. 

A  hundred  years  ago  when  the  world  was 
torn  apart  by  the  Napoleonic  wars  there 

Co^frigkt  ipi4»  hy  Doubledny. 


were  no  such  messages  as  these.  Despite 
our  Declaration  of  Independence,  govern- 
ments did  not  have  "a  decent  respect  for 
the  opinion  of  mankind."  Since  then 
there  has  been  a  change,  a  greater  change 
than  any  one  knew  until  this  war  broke 
out.  Suddenly  all  governments  realized 
that  the  moral  support  of  civilization  was 
an  almost  indispensable  ally.  No  country 
dared  to  take  the  responsibility  of  be- 
ginning this  war.  Every  government  has 
tried  to  justify  itself  to  its  own  people,  its 
enemies,  and  to  neutral  nations.  They 
have  sought  the  sympathy  of  Holland, 
Switzerland,  the  Argentine,  the  United 
States — civilization  in  any  and  all  coun- 
tries. Not  the  sympathy  of  the  govern- 
ments. The  sympathy  of  people.  Reasons 
and  motives  are  discussed  in  the  open 
by  responsible  statesmen. 

Though  the  world  is  afflicted  by  war  now 
as  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago.  there  is  a 
respect  for  the  opinion  of  mankind  now 
that  did  not  exist  then,  a  respect  which,  if 
it  continue  to  grow,  spells  the  end  of  war- 
not  soon,  but  surely,  for  only  a  slow  process 
can  be  sure  enough  to  encompass  so  great 
an  end. 

Page  &  Co.    All  rights  reserved. 
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A  STATEMENT  FROM  SIR 
EDWARD  GREY 

SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 

IF  THE  World's  Work  wants  a  contribution  to  its  central 
idea  of  enquiring  how  the  United  States  may  best  serve 
the  interests  of  civilization  at  this  period  of  change  and 
re-definition;  how  best  their  immunity  may  be  used;  and 

what  is  their  opportunity,  not  only  selfishly,  but  altru- 
istically: the  only  thing  I  can  say  is  that  a  great  nation  standing 
outside  this  European  conflict  should  use  what  influence  it 
can  on  the  side  of  right  and  against  wrong.  We  believe  that 
we  are  fighting  for  liberty  and  independence,  unthreatened  by 
militarism,  and  to  redress  the  cruel  wrong  done  to  Belgium. 
We  hope  to  win  a  peace  that  will  secure  these  things.  What 
influence  the  United  States  can  exercise,  and  to  what  end  and 
when  their  influence  should  be  used,  is  a  question  for  their 
own  people  to  decide. 

But  I  do  not  think  that  this  will  be  a  suitable  contribution 
to  the  dispassionate  enquiry  made  by  the  editors  of  the  World's 
Work  magazine;  and  perhaps  I  may  explain  how  impossible  it 
is  for  a  member  of  a  Government  who  believe  that  they  are 
fighting  for  the  independence  of  their  country,  and  that  all 
they  care  for  and  believe  is  at  stake,  to  do  anything  except  plead 
the  cause  of  that  country  and  to  ask  at  least  for  sympathy. 
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A  STATEMENT  FROM  COUNT 

OKUMA 

PREMIER   Ol-    JAPAN 

ALL  wars  are  horrible,  especially  the  present  one,  in  which 
practically  the  whole  of  Europe  is  involved.  We  of  Japan 
sincerely  hoped  that  we  would  not  be  drawn  into  it.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  a  situation  which  was  not  of  our  own 
seeking  was  forced  upon  us  and  we  had  no  choice  but  to 
take  up  arms  to  defend  our  legitimate  interests  and  fulfil  our  just  obli* 
Rations, 

As  it  happens,  I  am  now  the  Premier  of  one  of  the  contending  states. 
Nevertheless  my  heart  is  for  peace,  as  will  be  proved  by  the  work  I  am 
pursuing  as  president  of  the  Peace  Society  of  Japan,  I  must  confess  1 
am  not  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  the  era  for  absolute  cessation  of 
war  is  at  hand,  yet  I  encourage  myself  in  the  belief  that  the  dominant 
note  of  the  modern  civilization,  its  persistent  spirit,  is  that  righteous- 
ness which  exalteth  a  nation  as  it  does  an  individual,  that  obedience  to 
law  and  reason  which  leads  along  the  paths  uf  peace.  Indeed,  it  is  most 
discouraging  that  at  the  time  when  we  have  thought  we  were  making 
real  progress  inward  universal  peace  the  greatest  war  in  history  should 
have  to  be  waged  among  the  most  highly  civilized  of  nations.  But  we 
should  not  despair.  There  is  still  one  great  civilized  power  standing 
clear  outside  of  this  dreadful  turmoiK  That  is  the  United  States, 
L  nique  as  is  the  |>cjsition  occupied  by  her,  its  advantage  is  great,  for  it 
gives  the  Lnited  States  an  opportunity,  as  is  pointed  out  in  the  wise 
Counsel  (^f  President  Wilson  to  his  pet>ple.  to  ''show  herself  at  this  time 
of  peculiar  trial  a  nation  fit  beyond  others  to  exhibit  a  fine  poise  of  un- 
disturbed judgment,  the  dignity  of  self<ontrol.  the  efficiency  of  dis- 
pas>itinale  act  if  m;  a  nation  that  neither  sits  in  judgment  upon  others  nor 
is  diMurhed  in  her  own  ctiunsels  and  which  keeps  herself  fit  and  free  to 
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do  what  is  honest  and  disinterested  and  truly  serviceable  for  the  peace 
of  the  world/' 

While  it  would  be  both  unwise  and  premature  to  express  at  this  time 
any  opinion  as  to  where  and  how  the  present  war  should  be  or  will  be 
terminated  and  peace  be  restored,  1  feel  certain  and,  therefore,  safe  to 
say  that  the  experiences  of  this  titanic  struggle  will  bring  most  forcibly 
home  to  us  all  a  sense  of  the  weighty  burdens  and  the  horrible  waste  of 
war  There  and  then  will  be  an  opportunity  for  an  impartial  wise 
counsel  to  prevail  I  mean  the  counsel  for  a  reduction  of  armament 
and  for  the  cultivation  of  the  spirit  of  mutual  toleration  and  esteem 
among  peoples  of  different  races  and  creeds,  with  consequent  adherence 
on  the  part  of  all  nations  to  the  principle  of  reciprocal  freedom  and 
equality  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other  As  long  as  nations  of 
the  world  live  in  armed  peace  and  as  long  as  they  permit  their  peoples 
to  be  ruled  by  social  animosities  or  national  prejudices  there  can  be  no 
real  peace  and  the  world  will  have  to  suffer  forever. 

But  who  is  to  be  the  one  that  shall  give  such  an  impartial  counsel 
and  have  it  listened  to?  To  me  it  looks  as  if  by  Providence  the 
United  States  is  kept  apart  from  the  present  momentous  struggle.  1 
sincerely  hdpe  she  will  remain  so  throughout  it. 
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A  STATEMENT  FROM  DR.  VON 
BETHMANN-HOLLWEG 

CHANCELLOR   OF   THE    GERMAN    EMPIRE 

T  HAVE  been  asked  by  the  Editor  of  the  World's  Work  to  give  an 
I  answer  to  the  question,  how  the  United  States  could  best  make  its 
I  neutrality  serviceable  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  cause  of  human- 
J.  ity  during  the  present  terrible  war.     The  answer  seems  obvious. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  will  best  serve  the  cause  of  peace 
and  humanity  by  being  not  only  neutral  according  to  the  letter  of  Pres- 
ident Wilson's  proclamation,  but  alst:>  impartial  in  the  spirit  of  his  fur- 
ther utterances.    This  is  the  only  way  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  whole 
^^orld,  and  without  this  confidence  the  United  States  cannot  hope  to 
render  the  important  services  to  the  cause  of  humanity  which  it  wishes 
to  render. 

There  are  two  sides  to  every  question.  Of  late  Germany  has  even 
teen  accused  of  intentionally  starving  the  civilian  population  of  Bel- 
gvum,  whilst  it  is  evident  that  there  would  not  be  the  slightest  question 
of  starvation  or  even  want  if  the  '*  Declaration  of  London"  had  not  been 
violated  by  our  enemies,  who  try  to  prevent  all  shipments  of  foodstuffs, 
regardless  of  their  destination.  Not  only  Belgium  but  all  neutral  coun- 
tries in  Europe  are  suffering  under  the  hard  laws  which  British  naval  ism 
S€eb  to  impose  on  the  world. 

Everybody  is  full  of  pity  for  the  unhappy  civilian  population  of  Bel- 
gium, which  has  suffered  more  than  others  under  the  inevitable  hardships 
of  war.  England  puts  the  blame  for  this  state  of  affairs  on  us.  No 
German  will  agree  with  the  English  contention.  The  cases  of  Belgium 
and  Luxemburg  are  identical.  The  latter  country  was  really  neutral, 
did  not  fight,  and  has  suffered  no  losses  at  all,  Germany  paid  her  ample 
indemnity  for  all  damages.  Belgium,  however,  did  fight,  because  it 
followed  England's  advice.    Sir  Edward  Grey's  White  Book  proves 
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this,  as  well  as  Mr.  Winston  Churchill's  journey  to  Antwerp.  Belgium 
is  simply  a  victim  of  the  British  policy,  which  demands  that  Antwerp 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  vassal  of  England.  For  this  reason  Great 
Britain  favored  Belgium,  at  the  time  it  first  broke  loose  from  Holland, 
and  imposed  Belgian  neutrality  on  the  continental  Powers.  When  the 
German  troops  now  had  to  march  into  Belgium,  because  we  knew  that 
France  intended  to  attack  us  through  Belgium,  we  guaranteed  the  latter 
country  complete  independence  and  territorial  integrity.  Prompted 
by  England,  Belgium  refused  all  our  offers.  At  that  time  already  we 
had  reason  to  believe  that  Belgium  counted  on  the  support  of  the 
Allies,  for  which,  as  we  all  have  seen,  it  waited  in  vain.  Now  we  know 
that  Belgium  was  before  the  beginning  of  the  war  not  a  neutral  country, 
but  an  ally  and  dependency  of  England.  The  search  of  the  archives 
of  the  Belgian  general  staff  brought  out  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  had 
a  secret  military  arrangement  with  Belgium  against  Germany,  thereby 
drawing  Belgium  into  a  serious  breach  of  its  obligations  as  a  neutral 
country.  Germany  was  compelled  to  act  as  it  did,  because  we  are  fight- 
ing for  our  existence.  We  could  not  permit  our  flank  to  be  endangered 
through  an  attack  by  an  English  army  landing  at  Zeebrug^e  nor  could 
wc  risk  to  see  Germany  attacked  across  our  entirely  open  frontier  in 
Rhineland. 

Since  I  have  been  Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire  the  desire  to 
improve  our  relations  with  Great  Britain  has  always  been  the  ke\stone 
of  my  whole  foreign  policy.  All  my  efforts  to  this  end  were  coolly  re- 
jected by  England — and  why?  Because  Great  Britain  wished  to 
perpetuate  the  existing  differences  between  the  continental  Powers  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  her  naval  supremacy.  Therefore  England 
for  a  k)ng  time  had  secret  military  arrangements  with  France  and,  as  I 
have  already  mentioned,  with  Belgium.  Similar  arrangements  were 
in  preparation  with  Russia.  Not  satisfied  with  this  alone.  England 
demanded  of  Japan,  which  wanted  to  remain  neutral,  that  it  attack 
Kiao-Chau,  thereby  violating  China's  neutrality.  Japan  complied 
with  this  request  and  at  the  same  time  took  possession  of  German  islands 
in  the  South  Seas.  England  has  shown  the  Japanese  the  way  to  China, 
to  the  South  Seas,  and  probably  also  to  India. 

We  regret  the  above  consequences  of  British  navalism.  which  we 
will  have  to  fight  to  the  bitter  end.     We  are,  however,  not  the  only 
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sufferers.  The  commerce  of  all  neutral  nations  is  being  disturbed  by 
British  navalism,  the  North  Sea  is  blocked  by  English  mines,  and  the 
ships  of  all  neutral  nations,  even  those  destined  to  neutral  ports,  are 
dragged  into  British  harbors.  I  repeat,  we  regret  the  disturbance  of 
neutral  commerce,  but  we  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  it.  Germany  hopes 
that  peace  will  come  soon.  After  the  great  sacrifices  which  the  German 
nation  has  brought,  with  a  unanimity  and  devotion  without  parallel 
in  history,  no  peace  can,  however,  be  acceptable  which  does  not  guar- 
antee Germany  against  a  second  attack  from  its  present  enemies.  Ger- 
many does  not  wish  to  dominate  the  world,  or,  like  British  navalism,  to 
"  rule  the  waves."  All  it  wants  is  equal  opportunity,  open  door  politics, 
and  open  commerce  throughout  the  world.  Least  of  all  does  Germany 
desire  to  seek  expansion  on  the  American  Continent.  This,  however, 
has  been  said  so  often  officially  by  the  Imperial  Government,  that  I 
need  hardly  repeat  it  here. 
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THE    OFFICIAL  AUSTRIAN 
VIEW 

FROM   THE    AMBASSADOR   OF    AUSTRIA-HUNGARY    TO   THE    UNITED   STATES 

THE  United  States  can  render  inestimable  service  to  the 
cause  of  peace  and  civilization  by  maintaining  the  strictest 
neutrality  as  long  as  the  gigantic  struggle  devastating 
Europe  goes  on.  The  proclamation  of  the  President, 
recommending  not  only  respect  for  neutrality  in  all  the 
actions  and  dealings  of  the  Government  but  also  in  the  attitude  of  its 
people,  is  wise  and  statesmanlike.  For  only  through  an  impartial  and 
unbiased  attitude  of  the  people  can  be  attained  the  serenity  of  atmos- 
phere indispensable  for  a  successful  attempt  at  mediation. 

When,  after  the  dreadful  slaughter  of  hundreds  of  thousands,  doubt- 
less signs  of  lassitude,  a  slackening  of  the  fiery  warlike  spirit  amongst 
"the  nations  in  arms,"  will  be  perceptible,  the  moment  will  have  come 
'or  President  Wilson  to  propose  once  more  his  mediation  to  the  belli- 
gerent Powers.  He  is  then  warranted  in  the  name  of  all  neutral  Powers 
suffering  severely  through  the  war  to  exercise  strong  moral  pressure 
^F)on  the  Governments  of  the  Powers  at  war,  which  might  be  more 
^rnbitious  and  determined  to  prolong  the  struggle  than  the  people 
themselves. 

On  which  side  ought  this  pressure  to  be  brought  to  bear?  I  do  not 
hesitate  one  moment  to  state  most  emphatically  that  the  duty  of  the 
United  States  will  be  to  stand  up,  during  the  mediation,  for  the  weaker 
part,  to  prevent  the  effort  of  the  victorious  Powers — whoever  they  may 
be — from  entirely  crushing  the  opposed  group,  to  strive  strenuously  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  balance  of  power.  For  thus  alone  can  be  ob- 
tained a  lasting  peace  instead  of  an  armistice  with  the  threat  of  a  new 
terrible  conflagration. 

Besides,  a  severe  defeat  of  either  the  Allies,  or  Germany  and  Austria- 
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Hungary,  would  inflict  great  personal  loss  on  the  business  men  of  the 
United  States.  This  country  depends  upon  the  now  belligerent  Powers 
for  the  sale  of  its  raw  material.  They  are  not  only  its  best  customers 
but  also  its  debtors  and  creditors.  The  crushing  of  either  European 
group  would  result  in  economical  disaster  for  the  United  States. 

What  I  consider  as  an  unquestionable  right  of  the  United  States  is 
the  unhampered  faculty  to  transport  its  staple  goods  on  its  own  neutral 
ships  to  any  neutral  country  that  may  be  in  need  of  and  willing  to  pay 
a  good  price  for  them.  The  ocean  is  the  high  road  of  all  seafaring  na- 
tions. But  now  this  high  road  is  patrolled  by  English  and  French  cruis- 
ers which  submit  the  legitimate  neutral  trade  to  the  most  vexatious 
treatment.  The  Declaration  of  London  of  1909,  agreed  upon  by  all  the 
great  maritime  Powers  on  the  invitation  of  Great  Britain,  has  been 
quietly  dropped  and  replaced  by  arbitrary  rules.  The  claim  to  extend 
indefinitely  the  notion  of  contraband,  so  as  almost  to  obliterate  the  dis- 
tinction  between  absolute  and  conditional  contraband,  is  void  and  un- 
founded. In  order  to  starve  Germany  and  her  Ally  and  to  cut  off  the 
supply  of  raw  material  for  their  industries,  Holland,  Sweden,  and  Den- 
mark are  made  to  suffer  severely  and  to  lack  wheat  and  bread,  A 
high-spirited  nation  like  the  American  ought  to  resist  this  t>Tanny  and. 
by  putting  herself  at  the  head  of  all  neutral  nations,  defeat  it.  Ihe 
present  state  of  things  on  the  sea  bids  a  fair  warning  to  the  Federal 
Government  how  few  rights  would  be  left  to  the  neutral  seafaring  na- 
tk)ns  should  Great  Britain  succeed  in  sweeping  German  trade  and  ship- 
ping off  the  ocean  and  in  destroying  the  German  fleet.  The  United 
States  would  soon  be  confronted  with  the  overbearing  demands  of  Great 
Britain,  who  wishes  to  control  single-handed  the  Atlantic  and  tn  share 
the  domination  of  the  Pacific  with  Japan. 
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BIG  AN  ARMY  DO  WE  NEED  ? 

VEN   in   the  face  of  the  sobering 
sights  abroad  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  buncombe  preached  about  our 
and  navy. 

istinguished  veteran  recently  argued 
a  Security  League  that  we  must  see 
'  national  defences  because  at  pres- 
have  no  way  of  preventing  an  enemy 
;land  from  using  the  Hudson  River 
as  an  avenue  of  attack  upon  Canada. 
ew  days  later  an  eminent  pacifist 
said  editorially: 

!  frank  about  it  [the  demand  for 
edness],  Messieurs  the  Militarists, 
e  whole  figure.  Put  all  your  cards 
r  table.  Let  us  get  rid  of  the  non- 
of  tenth-of-the-way  measures.  If 
nited  States  is  really  going  to  put 
n  a  posture  to  meet  and  fight  to  the 
En^and  or  Germany,  or  some  pos- 
XMnbination  of  European  enemies, 
ow  what  we  have  got  to  do.  We 
^t  to  raise  a  regular  army  of  mil- 
3f  men.  We  shall  have  to  enact 
Jsory  military  service." 
editorial  went  on  in  this  vein  de^ 
:he  fact  that  the  same  paper,  two 
before,  in  commenting  upon  the 
'  Germany  attacking  Canada  via  the 
n  River,  pointed  out  that  the  trans- 
KNi  problem  would  practically  limit 
uropean  force  crossing  the  Atlantic 
,cxx>  men  or  less. 

this  shows  that  about  the  only  thing 
terical  and  prone  to  imagination  as 
larist  is  a  pacifist,  and  vice  versa. 
vast  majority  of  us  who  are  neither 
yproach  the  subject  of  national  de^ 
in  much  the  same  frame  of  mind 
re  approach  the  insurance  problem. 
ay  take  counsel  as  to  the  hazard 
situation  and  our  future  intentions, 
lat  contingencies  might  conceivably 
.  in  trouble,  find  out  the  cost  of 
r  against  those  contingencies,  and 
ecide  which  ones  we'll  risk  and  which 
e'l!  insure  against. 
,  f»f  course,  it  is  true  that  an  excess 
insurance  sometimes  leads  to  in- 
rism.  and  on  the  other  hand  an  entire 


lack  of  insurance  often  leads  to  unnecessary 
loss.  A  man  must  use  some  judgment  in 
buying  insurance  and  a  nation  must  use 
a  similar  judgment  in  buying  military 
protection.  In  both  it  is  the  part  of  wis- 
dom to  see  that  we  get  our  money's  worth. 

If  we  are  certain  that  we  shall  never  be 
in  any  kind  of  a  war  again,  the  obvious 
thing  to  do  is  to  abolish  the  entire  military 
and  naval  establishment.  There  are  a 
few  people  in  the  United  States  who  be- 
lieve we  shall  never  have  need  of  army  or 
navy  and  who  work  for  their  immediate  dis- 
establishment. 

If  the  majority  of  us  feel  that  we  are  in 
no  danger  of  anything  more  serious  than  a 
Philippine  insurrection  or  a  Colorado 
strike,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  prepare  for 
these  contingencies  at  much  less  than  the 
present  expense  for  the  army  and  nav\'. 

If  we  feel  that  there  is  a  chance  of  our 
sometime  having  to  intervene  in  Mexico, 
Haiti,  or  Nicaragua,  our  military  men  can 
tell  us  exactly  what  kind  of  establishment 
we  shall  need  for  such  work.  Probably 
it  would  not  cost  any  more  than  the  present 
army,  but  it  would  be  much  mor^  efficient 
in  equipment  than  the  present  army. 

If  we  feel  that  the  risk  of  England's  or 
Germany'sorjapan'sor  any  other  country's 
possible  desire  for  the  Philippines,  Hono- 
lulu, Porto  Rico,  or  their  refusal  to  abide  by 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  is  ;;reat,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  defend  ourselves  from  attack. 

\Ve  can  look  over  all  the  possibilities 
and  calmly  take  such  chances  as  we  feel 
warranted  in  taking  and  take  such  pre- 
cautions against  the  other  contingencies 
as  military  science  dictates.  I  lappily,  we 
are  so  situated  that  the  precautions  to 
meet  any  conceivable  catastrophe  do  not 
require  a  large  army  or  a  great  expense. 
We  are  spending  at  present  nearly  as  much 
money — much  more  if  we  include  the 
pension  waste — as  would  be  necessary  to 
insure  us  against  such  a  catastrophe.  But 
an  army  prepared  for  any  possible  duties 
would  be  a  ver>-  different  army  from  the 
one  we  kave  at  present.  Having  had  only 
a  hazy  idea  of  why  we  had  an  army  and 
what  it  was  for.  we  have  not  prepared  it 
for  anything  in   particular.     If   iv\os\.  v>^ 
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us  ever  knew  the  facts,  we  had  forgotten 
that  the  War  of  1812  was  a  series  of 
catastrophes  on  land,  that  the  Mexican 
War  was  unnecessarily  costly  because  we 
had  to  improvise  half  the  armies  we  used, 
that  the  Civil  War  was  so  long  because 
the  Confederacy  was  given  time  to  prepare 
its  armies,  that  the  Spanish  War  was  costly 
and  will  be  for  years  in  pensions  in  direct 
ratio  to  the  inefficiency  of  its  conduct. 
Notwithstanding  that  the  army  never  has 
been  ready  in  any  emergency,  we  take  it 
for  granted  that  if  anything  should  come 
up  it  would  be  ready  now.  In  that  we 
are  partially  right.  The  army  is  in- 
finitely better  than  it  was  in  i860  or 
1898.  But  it  should  be  better  than  it  is. 
Happily,  we  do  not  need  a  big  army,  but 
we  do  need  a  good  one,  a  well-trained, 
well-equipped,  prepared  army.  Either 
that  or  none  at  all.  "  Not  because  the 
time  or  occasion  calls  for  such  measures, 
but  because  it  should  be  our  constant 
policy  to  make  these  provisions  for  our 
national  peace  and  safety,"  and  because 
the  situation  in  Europe  has  made  certain 
fundamental  military  facts  more  or  less 
clear  to  us,  it  is  possible  that  now  we  may 
be  in  a  position  to  put  the  army  in  good 
shape  and  stop  wasting  money  on  it  by 
deciding  what  we  need,  paying  for  it,  and 
seeing  that  we  get  our  money's  worth. 

In  his  message  the  President  states  what 
is  the  accepted  American  doctrine:  "A 
powerful  navy  we  have  always  regarded 
as  our  proper  and  natural  means  of  de- 
fence; and  it  has  alwa>'s  been  of  defence 
that  we  have  thought,  never  of  aggression 
and  conquest."  Congress  has  had  and 
has  now  the  information  on  which  to  judge 
in  what  a  powerful  navy  consists.  Until 
now  the  public  has  not  had  the  information 
because  it  did  not  care  about  it.  Under 
present  circumstances  the  public  interest 
is  aroused  so  that  the  public  will  watch 
Congressional  action  with  greater  scrutiny 
than  in  the  past. 

The  President  has  also  suggested  that 
we  train  our  citizenry  to  be  able  to  defend 
the  Nation  in  time  of  need.  This  is  the 
first  administrative  suggestion  in  fifty 
years  to  improve  our  military  condition 
in  the  event  of  war.  This  citizen-training 
is  evidently  based  upon  the  success  of  the 


summer  training  camps  for  college  students 
which  have  already  been  inaugurated. 

If  a  proper  plan  of  training  the  citizens 
who  volunteer  can  be  enacted  into  law 
we  shall,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history, 
have  a  body  of  men  from  whom  we  can 
immediately  draw  to  make  our  army  large 
enough  to  be  effective. 

Effective  for  what?  In  an  effort  to  an- 
swer this  question,  and  the  similar  question, 
What  is  a  powerful  navy?  the  next  num- 
ber of  the  World's  Work  will  be  devoted 
largely  to  an  explanation  of  our  present 
military  and  naval  conditions,  our  past 
experiences  and  our  present  need.  We 
may  thank  fortune  that  the  facts  in  the 
case  do  not  constitute  a  propaganda  for 
militarism,  that  on  the  contrary  they  con- 
stitute a  strong  case  for  both  economy  and 
efficiency,  and  that  in  our  case  an  army 
which  is  sufficient  for  defense  will  not  be 
anywhere  near  adequate  for  ofTensive  oper- 
ations, so  that  no  country  can  take  our 
military  establishment  as  a  basis  for  an 
increase  in  armament. 


FOR    RESPONSIBLE    LEADERSHIP 

EX-SECRETARY  HENRY  L 
ST  I M  SON  has  suggested  that  in 
the  forthcoming  revision  of  the  state 
constitution  of  New  York  the  governor  be 
empowered  to  prepare  and  introduce  bills 
in  the  legislature  and  support  them  on 
the  floor  of  the  chamber;  and  that  he  have 
the  sole  power  to  prepare  and  introduce  the 
budget,  which  can  be  cut  down  but  not  in- 
creased by  the  legislature.  I  n  other  words, 
Mr.  Stimson's  plan  is  to  legalize  and  make 
more  effective  the  kind  of  responsible 
leadership  which  Governor  Hughes  prac- 
tised in  New  York  and  President  Wilson 
practised  as  governor  of  New  Jersey  and 
has  been  practising  as  President..  TTic 
Taft  Administration,  probably  at  Mr. 
Stimson's  suggestion,  advocated  such  re- 
sponsible leadership  from  the  White 
House;  and  Mr.  Wilson  pointed  out,  in  his 
contribution  to  Lord  Acton's  "Modern 
History,"  that  in  actual  practice  we  have 
the  example  of  the  first  Presidents  of  the 
Republic  as  precedent  for  the  establish- 
ment of  this  kind  of  *'  responsible  govern- 
ment" in  the  United  States. 
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Wilson  described  the  lessened  effi- 
3f  our  national  machinery  due  to  the 
It "  the  responsible  system  of  govern- 
/as  not  legalized/'  in  these  words: 

parliamentary  regime  had  broken  down 
there  was  no  organized  method  of 
ip  in  Congress  and  no  responsible 
'  at  the  head  of  a  dominant  party  and  of 
making  House.  The  President's  "Cab- 
lough  in  early  years  selected  from  among 
3  had  seen  service  in  Congress  and  were 
ind  acknowledged  leaders  of  their  party, 
er  had  a  place  on  the  floor  of  Congress. 
sional  committees  had  for  many  years 
r  the  foundation  of  the  Government  ac- 
he suggestions  of  the  President  and  his 
in  matters  of  legislation ;  bills  had  often 
med  in  executive  departments  which  the 
showed  themselves  very  ready  to  adopt; 
early  Presidents  had  counted  upon  ex- 
a  guiding  influence  in  legislation  as  a 
prerogative  in  view  of  their  position  as 
1  representatives  of  the  Nation.  But 
s  had  by  degrees  broken  away  from  this 
ixmnection  with  the  Executive,  this  con- 
of  advice  and  common  council;  and 
id  never  been  any  public  connection 
r.  The  Houses  looked  more  and  more 
dy  to  their  own  committees  or  to  their 
•rate  members  for  bills  which  they  were 
xm,  and  grew  more  and  more  jealous  of 
i"  suggestions,  or  assumptions  of  par- 
ley leadership.  There  was  still  always  a 
"Adminbtration"  party  and  always  a 
Iso,  of  the  "Opposition"  in  the  House 
ate;  but  the  "Administration"  party 
m  every  session  more  and  more  disposed 
:e  to  the  President  rather  than  to  sub- 
lis  leadership;  and  Congress  was  not 
leous  enough  to  follow  distinct  or  Con- 
ines of  action.  It  was  itself  a  miscel- 
body,  made  up,  as  the  nominating  con- 
were  made  up,  of  the  free,  non-cooper- 
3ice  of  separate  and  differing  localities, 
'as  no  responsible  leadership  either  in 
I  or  out  of  it.  And  so  irresponsible 
ip  was  substituted,  the  leadership  whose 
was  in  the  electoral  districts,  in  local 
n  committees,  in  newspaper  offices,  in 
lagement  that  was  private  and  away 
s  forum  of  debate  where  questions  of 
inship  seemed  the  determining  factors 

:>nsible  government  means  central- 
and  an  increased  power  for  the 
vc.  Those  who  fear  such  power 
itest,  but  the  great  mass  of  the 


people  have  come  to  look  to  the  Executive 
for  results.  The  power  of  Mr.  Hughes,  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  of  Mr.  Wilson,  to  get  re- 
sults has  been  their  chief  strength  with  the 
people.  And  once  the  public  understands 
the  situation  it  will  not  fear  to  legalize  the 
power  which  enables  the  Executive  to  get 
these  results. 

II 

Such  a  responsible  government  would 
not  only  render  the  conduct  of  our  public 
business  more  efficient,  it  would  remove 
from  it  the  most  wasteful  and  corrupting 
influence  in  our  national  life. 

The  rivers  and  harbors  bill,  the  public 
buildings  bill,  the  private  pension  bills, 
certain  items  in  the  army  and  navy  appro- 
priation bills — part  or  all  of  these  appro- 
priation bills  which  account  for  two  thirds 
of  our  national  yearly  expenditure  are 
familiarly  referred  to  in  Washington  as 
"pork." 

There  are  some  members  of  Congress 
who  refuse  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
river  and  harbor  "pork"  but  who  are  a  little 
weak  on  pensions.  There  are  others  who 
are  strict  with  their  constituents  about 
pensions  but  who  will  fight  long  and  hard 
to  keep  a  useless  army  post  alive  in  their 
district.  There  are  very  few  members  of 
Congress  who  do  not  deal  in  "pork"  in 
one  way  or  another,  in  other  words  who  do 
not  get  money  out  of  the  National  Treas- 
ury for  expenditure  in  their  own  districts 
contrary  to  the  public  good.  With  every 
member  of  Congress  after  somepieceof  pork 
or  other,  it  is  only  natural  that  they  should 
combine  and  help  one  another  so  that 
every  one  shall  be  certain  to  get  something. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  public  money  is  divided  and  frittered 
away.  The  way  to  make  an  appropriation 
bill  pass  is  to  put  a  piece  of  "pork"  in  it 
for  every  Representative  and  Senator. 
The  omnibus  private  pension  bills  and  the 
rivers  and  harbors  bills,  for  example,  are 
drawn  on  this  general  principle.  As  former 
Senator  Carter  expressed  it:  "Every  man 
who  has  a  piece  of  'pork'  in  the  bill  is 
expected  to  keep  his  mouth  shut  and  to 
square  his  conscience  with  his  duty  under 
his  oath  as  best  he  can."  It  is  true  that 
the  committees  make  more  or  less  o(  ^?\ 
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effort  to  make  as  decent  a  bill  as  they  can 
consistent  with  the  proper  distribution  of 
the  pork  so  that,  mixed  with  the  porcine  in- 
gredients, are  some  meritorious  provisions. 
Nevertheless,  the  main  characteristics  of 
the  whole  system  are  waste  and  corruption. 

And  the  worst  of  it  all  is,  no  one  is 
responsible.  The  Administration  is  not 
responsible  because  it  does  not  draw  up 
the  bills.  It  is  true  the  President  can  veto 
them,  but  in  doing  so  he  has  to  veto  the 
good  along  with  the  bad,  and  Congress  has 
become  adept  at  preparing  bills  which 
have  just  sufficient  merit  to  escape  the 
veto.  Nobody  in  particular  in  the  House 
and  the  Senate  is  responsible.  If  the 
public  were  to  hold  the  chairman  of  the 
rivers  and  harbors  committee  responsible, 
for  instance,  it  could  do  nothing  to  him. 
He  is  appropriating  the  money  collected 
from  all  the  people,  he  is  shaping  a  national 
policy,  but  he  is  not  responsible  to  the 
Nation.  He  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  re- 
sponsible to  the  first  district  in  Florida. 
As  long  as  the  first  district  in  Florida 
believes  in  big  appropriations,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  need  not  worry 
about  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

Under  this  "pork"  system  there  is  no 
economy.  Sending  different  men  to  Con- 
gress does  no  good.  The  personnel  changes 
all  the  time.  The  pork  barrel  remains. 
A  change  in  parties  is  no  help.  It  is  likely 
to  do  harm,  for  when  the  "outs"  get  in  they 
feel  like  making  up  for  the  lean  minority 
years.  Pork  barrel  methods  and  economy 
can  never  get  along  together.  The  pork 
barrel  means  no  responsibility,  lax  morals, 
and  waste. 

The  way  to  economize  is  to  fix  the  respon- 
sibility not  on  a  man  responsible  to  a  single 
district,  but  on  a  man  responsible  to  the 
whole  country.  If  the  Administration 
prepared  the  budgets  the  public  could  put 
its  finger  on  the  man  who  spent  its  money. 
Moreover,  if,  when  the  budgets  were  sub- 
mitted to  Congress,  the  various  Secretaries 
who  prepared  them  could  be  put  upon  the 
floor  to  explain  them,  an  active  minority 
ould  lay  bare  to  the  public  any  ill  con- 
sidered items.  At  present  the  minority 
is  not  so  keen  in  trying  to  block  wasteful 
appropriations  as  it  might  be  if  it  were  not 
getting  its  portion  of  the  pork. 


We  are  now  laying  emergency  taxes  to 
meet  a  war  situation.  We  are  in  a  period 
in  which  we  shall  need  every  penny  of  our 
capital  to  finance  our  home  industries  and 
promote  our  trade  abroad.  It  is  time  for 
us  privately  and  publicly  to  act  as  a 
responsible  people  and  husband  our  re- 
sources so  that  we  may  make  the  most  of 
our  opportunities.  It  is  time  that  we  had 
a  responsible  government  that  could  con- 
duct our  business  economically,  efficiently, 
and  honestly.  It  is  time  for  the  pork 
barrel  to  go.  Unless  it  goes  we  may  have 
periods  of  fasting  from  the  pork  barrel  in 
times  of  emergency,  but  never  a  total  ab- 
stinence. 


KEEPING  OPEN  OUR  ARTERIES 

THE  railroads  in  the  United  States 
have  come  through  a  tremendously 
constructive  and  at  the  same  time 
tortuous  and  somewhat  evil-smelling  past 
to  a  present  serious  condition. 

Nowhere  else  in  the  world  have  the  rail- 
roads done  as  much  for  development  as 
they  have  in  the  United  States.  They 
pushed  out  into  the  unsettled  regions  and 
literally  pulled  population  and  industry 
after  them.  A  great  deal  of  their  success 
in  opening  up  the  country  was  directly  due 
to  the  discriminating  rates  favoring  infant 
industries  and  new  sections.  The  rail- 
roads were  the  veritable  middlemen  of 
Providence,  encouraging  the  total  pros- 
perity to  the  best  of  their  ability  but  with 
little  consideration  for  the  sacrifice  of 
schemes  or  men  who  did  not  fit  in  with 
their  dispensations.  And,  as  it  always 
happens,  unlimited  power  was  too  much 
for  human  nature.  The  railroads  became 
arrogant,  and  evil  practices  grew  up  among 
them.  They  forgot  the  great  doctrine  of 
service  for  the  quick  profits  of  extortionate 
rates  and  high  finance.  And  the  people 
rose  up  and  demanded,  '*  Who  are  you  that 
you  should  act  as  Providence  to  us?  "  And 
they  in  turn  forgot  the  doctrine  of  service 
and  sought  revenge.  The  railroads  an- 
swered, "  If  you  hurt  us  you  will  be  but 
hurting  yourselves."  And  the  people 
answered,  **  Even  at  a  sacrifice  we  will  teach 
you  a  lesson."  And  they  did.  They 
passed   many  salutary  laws  and   many 
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ridiculous  ones.  They  drove  the  railroads 
out  of  politics  and  at  the  same  time  need- 
lessly hampered  their  purely  railroad 
operations.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
people  taught  the  railroads  a  lesson,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  railroads  were 
slow  in  learning,  for  every  time  the  public 
wrath  subsided  some  new  and  colossal 
railroad  iniquity  would  come  to  light. 
No  matter  how  plain  the  handwriting  on 
the  wall  some  of  the  railroads  ran  too  fast 
to  read  it.  And  so  with  their  sins  upon 
them  and  with  the  public  only  half  con- 
vinced that  they  are  purged,  the  railroads 
come  and  present  their  case  somewhat  in 
this  way: 

"The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
fixes  rates  and  regulates  our  operations. 
Forty-six  states  all  do  the  same.  There- 
fore, both  our  income  and  our  expenses, 
and,  therefore,  our  profits  are  to  a  large 
extent  fixed  by  law  and  they  are  fixed 
at  a  point  where  we  cannot  make  money 
enough  to  stay  in  business  permanently 
and  give  you  the  improved  service  you 
demand. 

"We  cannot  stay  in  business  and  im- 
prove our  service  unless  we  can  borrow 
money  to  pay  maturing  obligations  and 
get  new  capital  to  build  the  necessary 
improvements.  With  diminishing  profit 
wc  cannot  borrow  the  money  except  at 
higher  rates  of  interest  which  will  further 
diminish  the  profits,  and  this  is  particularly 
true  now  that  European  capital,  which  is 
content  with  fairly  low  returns  and  on 
which  we  counted  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree in  the  past,  will  not  be  forthcoming  in 
the  future. 

"  If  you  cut  down  excessive  rates,  it  is 
only  fair  that  you  raise  those  that  are 
too  low.  In  other  words,  if  you  keep  us 
from  making  riches  you  at  least  owe  us  a 
living." 

The  work  of  the  Commission  has  re- 
lieved the  public  of  the  feeling  that  it  was 
subject  to  the  dictates  of  arbitrary  dis- 
criminatory rates  arranged  by  the  railroads. 
The  public  has  recourse  to  a  public  body 
which  has  its  interests  at  heart.  The 
Commission  has  also  required  a  more 
general  use  of  safety  appliances  than  the 
majority  of  the  railroads  would  have 
adopted   of   their   own    initiative.    And 


the  Commission  has  required  a  wholesome 
publicity  in  the  railroad  business,  of  value 
to  the  railroads  themselves  and  to  the 
investing  public.  Without  question  the 
Commission  has  justified  itself  in  these 
three  ways.  It  is  now  meeting  the  first 
great  test  of  its  wisdom  in  adjusting  the 
general  scale  of  rates  so  that  the  railroads 
will  continue  the  healthy  growth  necessary 
for  their  best  service  to  the  country.  And 
as  yet  the  Commission  has  not  found  a  way 
of  keeping  railroad  finance  as  nearly  clean 
as  we  may  reasonably  expect  it  to  be. 

Both  the  railroads  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  are  still  on  trial. 

As  a  rule  the  state  railroad  commissions 
have  failed  to  help  and  have  generally  hurt 
the  national  transportation  systems.  The 
infinite  variety  and  conflicting  nature  of 
their  regulations  have  done  very  little 
for  the  public  which  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  cannot  do  as  effectively. 
This  is  not  a  criticism  of  the  motives  or 
abilities  of  these  commissions,  but  merely 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  humanly  possible 
for  forty-seven  commissions  to  participate 
in  any  one  job  and  not  make  a  mess  of  it. 

If  we  are  to  maintain  our  commercial 
and  industrial  health  during  the  next  few 
years  and  keep  ourselves  in  the  vigorous 
state  that  our  responsibilities  are  likely 
to  demand  of  us,  we  should  look  well  to 
our  arteries  of  commerce. 


TRUSTING    HISTORY    TO    REPEAT 
ITSELF 

THE  Mexican  problem  is  still  with 
us.  Politically,  chaos  rules  su- 
preme. Industrially,  a  large  part 
of  the  country  goes  on  as  it  did  under  the 
old  regime  and  as  it  has  been  doing  during 
the  revolution.  The  sum  of  the  exports 
and  the  imports  for  each  of  the  four  fiscal 
years  1909-1913  has  been  as  follows: 

1909-10 227  million  dollars 

1910-11 250  million  dollars 

191 1-12 241  million  dollars 

1912-13 248  million  dollars 

This  is  the  record  despite  the  fact  that 
in  May,  1911,  Porfirio  Diaz  resigned,  and 
was  succeeded  by  De  la  Barra  as  pro- 
visional president,  who  in  turn  gaive  ^vj 
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to  Madero  in  October,  191 1,  who  was 
murdered  in  February,  1913,  and  his  place 
taken  by  Huerta,  who  has  also  retired. 

A  very  considerable  proportion  of  the 
population  took  little  or  no  interest  in 
the  "war  of  liberation,"  or  the  "main- 
tenance of  stable  government,"  but  went 
on  about  their  business  as  usual.  This 
phenomenon  of  indifference  is  not  peculiar 
to  Mexico.  During  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, at  the  time  of  the  Battle  of  Trenton 
(when  enthusiasm  for  war  was  at  its  ebb), 
the  desire  for  liberty  among  a  total  of 
about  3  million  people  resulted  in  a  main 
Continental  army  of  only  2,500  men,  ill- 
equipped,  ill-provisioned,  and  almost  en- 
tirely unpaid. 

Out  of  a  somewhat  apathetic  population 
and  a  chaotic  conflict  of  ambitions  among 
the  fighting  chieftains,  we  hope  a  quiet 
and  more  or  less  representative  form  of 
government  will  emerge.  Looking  merely 
at  Mexico  the  chances  that  this  will 
happen  do  not  seem  particularly  bright. 
But  looking  at  the  history  of  republics  in 
general  there  seems  more  cause  for  hope. 
Many  of  the  countries  in  Central  America 
an^  even  in  South  America  have  had 
dictators  and  emerged  from  dictatorship 
by  the  process  of  revolution  out  of  which 
evolved,  after  many  trials  and  failures,  a 
government  which  could  maintain  itself 
and  in  which  one  administration  could 
follow  another  peacefully. 

The  history  of  Central  and  South 
American  countries  offers  plenty  of  hope 
that  Mexico  will  work  out  of  her  present 
unhappy  position.  It  gives  little  hope 
that  this  will  be  a  quick  process. 

There  are  many  people  who  do  not  wish 
to  wait  for  this  process — not  as  many  as 
before  the  war  began  in  Europe,  but  still  a 
goodly  number.  They  suggest  that  we 
appoint  ourselves  tutors  in  self-government 
as  an  alternative  to  letting  the  Mexicans 
work  out  their  own  salvation.  The  pre- 
cedent, of  course,  is  our  treatment  of  Cuba. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  we  could 
straighten  out  Mexico  as  we  did  Cuba, 
but  there  are  three  considerations  which 
affect  the  wisdom  of  this  procedure: 

1.  The  cost. 

2.  The  difficulty  of  ending  the  tutelage. 
).  The  effect  on  foreign  nations. 


Our  experiences  in  Cuba  were  not  so 
very  costly  in  either  men  or  money,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  we  went  there 
as  the  ally  of  the  Cubans  and  that  Cuba 
is  a  comparatively  small  country.  If  we 
should  go  into  Mexico  we  should  have  to 
go  in  as  an  alien  enemy,  and  Mexico  is  a 
very  large  country  and  a  rather  difficult 
one  in  which  to  preserve  order.  Our  task 
would  be  much  more  difficult,  more  costly, 
and  much  longer  than  was  our  task  in 
Cuba. 

The  longer  we  stayed  and  the  more  men 
and  money  we  spent  the  more  difficult  it 
would  become  to  give  up  our  position  in 
the  country.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  reason 
why  some  people  advocate  intervention. 
They  want  the  United  States  to  take 
Mexico  and  they  look  upon  interventk>n 
as  the  first  step.  An  even  superficial 
study  of  the  political  and  industrial  effect 
of  a  large  mass  of  unassimilable  people 
either  in  the  old  South  or  in  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona  shows  the  very  grave  danger 
that  such  an  adventure  would  entail  to  a 
government  like  our  own. 

Besides  this  effect  on  us  internally, 
intervention  in  Mexico  would  do  us  much 
harm  abroad,  for,  however  sincere  our 
intentions  of  withdrawal,  many  foreign 
nations  would  look  upon  our  act  as  an 
effort  to  get  a  somewhat  larger  "place  in 
the  sun,"  a  kind  of  hypocritical  use  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  for  our  own  profit. 


THE   HOPE  OF   POLAND 

THERE  are  two  brothers,  one  in 
the  Prussian  ranks  and  one  in  the 
Russian  ranks,  fighting  each  other 
in  a  cause  which  is  none  of  theirs,  back 
and  forth  over  a  fair  land  which  they  shouM 
like  to  call  their  own.  They  are  Poles, 
patriots  who,  if  they  could,  would  fight 
for  their  own  country;  but,  having  none. 
they  are  conscripts  in  the  armies  of  other 
nations,  trying  to  kill  each  other  and  lay 
waste  the  land  of  their  birth  to  satisfy  the 
ambitions  of  governments  in  which  they 
have  no  influence  or  sympathy.  There 
are  thousands  such  in  the  armies  of  Russia. 
Prussia,  and  Austria.  After  the  battle  of 
Lemberg,  when  the  Red  Cross  doctors 
from  each  side  met  between  the  lines. 
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they  met. as  brothers.  They  were  Poles 
and  many  of  the  victims  they  treated  were 
Poles.  These  unhappy  people  are  living 
in  the  land  where  war  is  spreading  ruin,  and 
on  both  sides  they  are  helping  spread  ruin 
in  this  land  which  they  love. 

The  Belgians  at  least  could  fight  jot 
their  country.  Whatever  side  they  are 
on,  the  Poles  are  fighting  against  theirs. 

Yet  the  Poles  who  fight  for  Russia — 
and  they  are  the  majority — can  take  a 
certain  grim  joy  in  the  conflict  in  their 
country.  The  Czar  has  promised  that  if 
the  Allies  win  all  Poland  will  be  united 
and  will  be  given  autonomy.  Austria 
made  a  similar  promise,  and  the  German 
Government  also  promised  that  whatever 
of  Poland  Germany  acquired  by  the  war 
should  be  given  autonomy.  But  the  Poles 
have  generally  chosen  to  rely  on  the 
Russian  promise.  Perhaps  it  is  a  belief 
in  the  ultimate  victory  of  the  Allies,  or 
more  faith  in  and  a  more  friendly  feeling 
toward  Russia — ^whatever  the  cause,  the 
Poles  are  praying  for  the  Russian  victory 
in  which  they  see  the  hope  of  a  united 
Poland. 

The  Russians  have  never  Russianized 
the  Poles,  and  the  Prussians  have  never 
Prussianized  the  Poles,  nor  has  Francis 
Joseph  made  Austrians  of  them.  For  a 
hundred  years  these  people  have  had  no 
country.  By  the  arbitrary  divisions  of 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  they  have  lived  a 
century  as  the  subjects  of  three  different 
rulers,  and  in  all  three  countries  in  large 
measure  deprived  of  the  political  rights 
and  privileges  which  we  feel  are  essential 
to  the  real  development  of  a  people.  In 
1773,  four  years  bkore  our  Declaration  of 
Independence,  a  feeble  and  disorganized 
Poland  was  divided  between  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Austria.  Nwo,  out  of  a 
cataclysm  for  which  Poles  are  in  no  way 
responsible  but  in  which  they  are  forced 
to  fight  each  other  to  suit  other  peoples' 
needs,  a  hope  oi  a  reunited  and  at  least 
partially  free  country  appears.  The  slowly 
passing  days  of  autocracy  have  never 
presented  a  more  incongruous  spectacle 
than  this  to  the  eyes  d  a  world  that  is 
becoming  more  and  more  convinced  that 
every  people  has  a  right  to  work  out  its 
own  salvation. 


ICELAND  DISCOVERS  AMERICA 
AGAIN 

WITH  a  cargo  of  fish  and  wool 
the  Hermod  from  Iceland 
steamed  into  New  York  har- 
bor last  fall,  reestablishing  the  direct  trad- 
ing relations  begun  by  the  Vikings. 

In  ordinary  times  Iceland,  which  does 
not  grow  cereals  in  abundance,  buys  in 
England,  Norway,  or  Denmark.  But  war 
has  made  it  hard  to  buy  food  in  Europe, 
so  the  Government  of  Iceland  sent  the 
Hermod  to  the  United  States  in  charge  of 
the  Honorable  Sveinn  Bjornsson,  member 
of  the  Althing,  or  parliament,  and  Mr. 
Olafur  Johnson,  a  merchant  of  Reykjavik. 
The  ship  was  laden  with  90  tons  of  loose 
wool  and  3,400  barrels  of  fish.  The  money 
from  the  fish  and  wool  bought  500  tons 
of  petroleum  and  i  ,200  tons  of  flour,  wheat, 
rice,  peas,  coff'ee,  and  other  groceries. 

The  Icelanders  made  a  point  of  inform- 
ing Americans  that  they  intend  to  con- 
tinue the  relations  renewed  after  so  long  a 
time.  In  the  near  future  they  hope  to  use 
ships  now  building  to  do  more  business 
direct  with  the  United  States  instead  of 
buying  their  goods  from  Europe. 

The  exports  of  Iceland  last  year 
amounted  to  $5,500,000  and  the  imports  to 
$5,000,000.  Iceland  is  one  of  the  richest 
of  the  world's  fishing  grounds  in  trout, 
salmon,  cod,  and  halibut.  Fish,  and  fish 
products,  are  the  largest  single  item  of  ex- 
port. In  addition  the  island  exports  wool, 
sheep,  seal  skins,  and  fox  skins,  bird 
feathers,  cranberries,  mutton,  and  eider 
ducks.  Small  fortunes  are  made  in  breed- 
ing hardy  ponies,  many  of  which  have  been 
sold  in  England.  Iceland  buys  coal,  oil 
for  lights  and  motor  fishing  boats,  steel 
bridges,  automobiles,  motor  boats,  sugar, 
starch,  cotton  goods,  soap,  soda,  oatmeal, 
flour,  shoes,  and  paper  for  its  eighteen 
newspapers.  Iceland  wants  an  American 
vice-consul  to  promote  trade  relations. 

Iceland  ought  to  prove  a  fine  little  cus- 
tomer. The  country  lives  strictly  within 
its  means  and  pays  for  what  it  buys.  It 
has  no  national  debt,  neither  has  it  an 
army  or  a  navy.  Nominally  the  island  is 
under  the  Danish  flag,  but  in  October  of 
last  year  it  raised  a  flag,  ot  \\%  cwxv* 
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IT  WAS  in  the  last  days  of  October,  high  up 
over  the  ocean  at  Sainte  Adresse,  the  suburb 
of  Havre,  where  an  exiled  King  and  Nation, 
hunted  from  their  soil,  had  accepted  the 
hospitahty  of  a  friendly  Power. 
1  had  spent  the  morning  with  the  French 
Minister  to  Belgium,  and,  hastening  to  an  ap- 
pointment arranged  for  me  with  not  the  least 
important  member  of  the  Belgian  Government, 
I  was  suddenly  arrested  on  the  way  by  a  musical 
note  alien  to  the  French  air.  It  was  the  sound 
of  a  bag-pipe  accompanying  the  march  of  in- 
visible men.  An  instant  later  there  swung 
round  out  of  a  side  street,  into  the  avenue  skirt- 
ing the  sea,  a  column  of  the  new  khaki-clad 
army  of  England.  At  the  head  a  goat — or  was 
it  a  unicorn? — followed  by  an  officer  on  horse- 
back. A  score  of  terriers,  fox  and  Scotch, 
careered  yelping  up  and  down  the  line.  Sud- 
denly the  regiments,  now  filling  the  avenue  in 
front  of  the  brown  battleships  of  France  riding 
at  anchor  in  the  offing,  broke  forth  into  the 
song,  "It's  a  long,  long  way  to  Tipperary." 
Five  thousand  English  youths  just  landed  on 
French  soil  were  moving  to  the  camp  whence, 
within  a  day  or  a  month,  they  were  to  be  sent  a 
few  miles  eastward  into  the  trenches  of  Flanders. 
Had  I  ever,  during  twenty  years  of  experience 
of  men  and  things  in  Europe,  amid  the  crises 
of  continental,  and  even  of  world,  history, 
felt  a  finer  thrill  of  emotion  than  then  and  there 
at  Havre,  as  the  grandiose  suggest iveness  of  the 
scene  passing  before  my  eyes  expanded  to  the 
limits  of  the  vast  horizon  that  framed  the 
sublime  picture?  At  my  elbow  stood  a  Belgian 
deputy  and  an  official  of  the  French  Foreign 
Office.  Turning  to  the  French  official,  the 
Belgian  said  merely  this,  "That's  the  work  of 
your  Delcass^." 

We  climbed  to  the  bluff  of  Sainte  Adresse, 
and  we  had  our  audience  with  the  Belgian 
Minister.  That  meeting,  with  the  conversation 
that  ensued,  is  another  story;  but  one  moment 
of  the  talk  associated  itself  instantly  with  the 
scene  I  have  just  described.  "Your  Excel- 
lency," I  ventured,  "Belgium  has  saved  Eur- 
ope." Quick  came  the  retort:  "It  is  not 
Belgium  that  has  saved  Europe.  The  savior 
of  Europe  is  M.  Delcass^." 

I  thought  of  a  letter  that  1  had  received  in  the 
early  days  of  August  from  a  British  Minister. 
The  President  of  the  French  Republic,  M. 
Poincar^,  and  the  French  Prime  Minister,  M. 
Viviani,  were  in  the  Baltic,  hurrying  homeward 


after  a  visit  to  the  Czar.  The  war-clouds  were 
piling  up  in  the  European  sky.  The  French 
Government  was  unable  to  communicate  save 
by  wireless  telegraphy  with  the  responsible 
heads  of  the  State.  My  correspondent,  tor- 
mented by  natural  fears  bom  of  this  luckless 
situation,  formulated  his  sense  of  the  European 
plight  as  follows:  "Where  is  Delcass^?  It 
seems  to  me  that  he  is  needed  at  the  Quai  d' 
Orsay  (the  French  Foreign  Office).  If  he  enters 
the  Government  now  his  coming  will  be  worth 
a  half-dozen  army  corps  to  the  cause  of  France." 
The  consequence  of  that  communication  b 
still  another  story;  but  this  much  may  be  said 
at  present.  I  remember  cabling  in  reply:  "Not 
a  half,  but  a  whole  round,  dozen.    Patience." 

II 

How  happens  it  that  at  such  a  moment  of 
crisis  as  Europe  and  the  world  have  not  con- 
fronted since  the  little  Corsican  was  on  his  way 
from  Elbe  to  Paris  during  the  "Hundred 
Days,"  the  name  of  the  little  Pyrenean  was  on 
the  lips  of  Belgian  and  British  statesmen  as  a 
name  to  conjure  with?  How  happens  it  that 
in  a  France  torn  with  the  rivalries  and  jealousies 
of  Parliamentary  parties,  a  man  who  for  years 
had  been  sedulously  confined  in  Coventry  as  a 
danger  to  the  State  suddenly  became  In  the 
popular  mind  the  one  man  needful?  We  had 
seen  him  from  the  public  galleries  of  the  Palais 
Bourbon,  during  the  field-days  of  debate,  calm, 
almost  indifferent,  amid  the  surge  of  the  pas- 
sions of  the  hour.  During  the  long  years  of  the 
Moroccan  difficulties  between  France  and 
Germany,  when  the  latter  Power  multiplied 
incident  on  incident  in  order  to  shatter  the 
Entente  between  France  and  England,  the 
statesman  that  was  responsible  for  that  EnUnU, 
and  that  had  renewed  the  tradition  of  Rome. 
making  of  the  Mediterranean  a  really  Latin 
Sea,  sat  stolidly  in  his  place,  the  least  articulate 
of  the  580  odd  deputies  charged  with  the  inter- 
ests of  France.  When  the  Prime  Minister,  M. 
Clemenceau,  although  his  rancorous  foe, 
avenged  M.  Delcass^  at  Casablanca  for  his 
humiliating  fall,  by  retorting  to  the  German 
Ambassador's  menace  of  war:  "If  your  Excel- 
lency wants  me  to  give  him  his  passports,  here 
they  are  in  this  drawer,"  no  one  knew  what  M. 
Delcass^  himself  thought  of  the  European  situa- 
tion; no  one  took  the  trouble  to  find  out.  Like 
his  great  predecesspr,  Richelieu,  exiled  to  Lucon 
from  a  Court  jealous  of  his  superiority,  he 
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md  waited,  biding  the  time  when  the 
lis  works  should  come  to  maturity. 

little  statesman — he  is  no  taller  than 
— was  always  there,  playing  his  anony- 
t  in  the  Parliamentary  game,  a  model 
discipline.     His  staccato  step  in  tne 

direct  glance  through  the  eye-glasses, 
and  unembarrassed  manner,  his  readi- 
;ten,  but  nis  reticence  in  reply,  all  be- 
:he  same  energy,  the  same  straight- 
^ss  of  purpose  and  intent,  the  same 
f  all  academic  or  doctrinaire  priggish- 

the  same  diplomatic  and  statesman- 
osure,  that  had  enabled  him  to  secure 
ountry  far-reaching  diplomatic  vic- 
d  altered  the  balance  of  power  in  the 

system.  Yet  with  a  grim  resolution 
lis  peace.    Not  even  in  the  Parisian 

his  name  ever  seen  counseling  his 
en.  No  interview  kept  him  in  the 
So  silent  was  he,  there  were  some 
ght  him  dead.  Yet  beyond  the  line 
;gcs,  of  the  Alps,  and  of  the  Pyrenees, 
5  the  Channel,  his  figure  was  one  of  the 
e  to  the  naked  eye.  To  the  foreigner 
ified  a  regenerated  France.  And  all 
t  observers  of  the  drift  of  things  knew 
unal  was  only  an  optical  illusion,  and 
re  long  he  would  rise  from  the  dead, 
ite  a  new  hope. 

Ill 

then,  had  M.  Th^ophile  Delcass^  done 

to  merit  among  his  own  countrymen 
ay  that  had  exiled  the  great  Richelieu 

and  to  attain  this  singular  prestige  in 

If  the  French  had  the  mystic  mental 
t>f  the  superstitious,  like  their  Prussian 

beyond  the  Rhine,  who  speak  famil- 
hcir  "good  old  German  God"  and  of 
\y  of  Rosbach,"  they  might  have 
ipted  to  read  into  the  very  name 
los"  a  happy — or  ironic — presenti- 
the  peculiar  part  to  be  played  by 
ss^  in  their  contemporaneous  annals, 
e  of  France  during  the  Middle  Ages 
by  an  ideal  formulated  in  the  famous 

ffr  Francos.  But  of  late  the  com- 
ttitude  of  the  Vatican  in  reminding 
ti  that  they  were  still,  in  spite  of  them- 
le  chosen  medium  of  God's  vastest 
still   the   "Eldest    Daughter  of   the 

had  only  irritated  them.  They  had 
nder  the  responsible  burden  of  the 
itage,  and  "Theophilus"  Delcass^, 
pened.  was,  of  all  French  politicians, 
the  last  man  to  whom  this  suggestive 
could  be  applied  with  any  chance  of 
ning  a  happy  or  usefully  superstitious 

thought.  What  M.  Dclcass^  had 
refore.  or  what  he  had  left  undone, 
pble  facts  by  which  he  had  to  stand 
ithout  any  help  from  superstition  or 
hlis  action  on  European  affairs  had 
1  enough  to  account  for  all  that 
(kn  him,  and  for  all  that  was  still 


expected  of  him.    What,  I  repeat,  had  that 
action  been? 

This  question  can  be  answered  in  a  single 
•sentence!  Tbeopbile  Delcasse  had  undone  the 
work  of  Bismarck.  He  had  shattered  the  whole 
scaffolding  on  which  Bismarck's  successor, 
William  11,  had  begun  to  build— draping  it  with 
a  new  blend  of  imperial  scarlet — the  whole 
structure  of  German  world-power.  This  was 
no  mean  achievement,  but  it  was  an  achieve- 
ment and  an  honor  that  were  thrust  upon  the 
French  statesman,  of  whom,  up  to  that  hour, 
no  one  not  distinctly  interested  in  political 
matters  had  ever  heard!  Moreover,  the  char- 
acteristic thing  about  it  was  that  almost  until 
the  deed  was  done  no  one — not  even  M.  Del- 
cass^  himself — knew  exactly  what  was  doing. 
In  a  very  real  sense  he  was,  in  spite  of  himself, 
another  case  under  the  general  law  of  the  Gesia 
Dei  per  Francos,  but  Heaven  alone  was  aware  of 
it.  Not  even  the  great  King,  Edward  VI 1,  who, 
cooperating  with  him,  was  taken  by  the  Ger- 
mans to  be  his  accomplice,  knew  what  they  were 
both  really  doing.  Thus  was  illustrated  once 
again  the  certain  truth  that  dawns  inevitably 
on  the  mind  of  any  serious  investigator  of 
human  actions  in  history:  the  truth  that  the 
will  of  any  one  man  is  powerless  to  determine 
the  march,  or  the  arresting,  of  events;  that 
the  historical  leaders  of  men  are  merely  the 
instruments  of  forces  that  they  cannot  govern, 
but  to  which,  willy-nilly,  they  must  conform. 
The  tendencies  set  m  motion  in  Europe  through, 
and  not  by,  the  so-called  action  of  a  Napoleon 
and  a  Bismarck  were  logically  developed  under 
the  apparent  direction,  and  at  the  only-apparent 
initiative,  of  Th^phile  Delcass^ — Delcasse  con- 
sule.  This  is  another  story,  a  very  dramatic  story 
— and  it  is  the  particular  story  of  this  article. 

IV 

Theophile  Delcass^  "undid"  the  work  of 
Bismarck.  And  in  "undoing"  that  work,  he 
did  something  else.  In  fact  he  undid  what  he 
undid  because  he  was  intent  on  doing  just  that 
"something  else." 

The  Germans  accused  him  of  trying  "to 
encircle"  them.  That  was  their  own  phrase, 
and  they  have  now  gone  to  war  because  they 
believe  that  they  have  really  been  "encircled." 
They  even  go  further.  They  believe  with  ab- 
solute good  faith  not  only  that  M.  Delcass^ 
tried  to  encircle  them,  hem  them  in,  ensnare 
their  Imperial  Eagle,  but  also  that,  wittingly 
doing  this,  he  acted  as  the  accomplice,  and  per- 
haps at  the  instigation,  of  the  King  and  Govern- 
ment of  England.  This  is  why,  one  day  in 
1905,  they  sent  their  emissaries,  their  commercial 
drummers,  and  their  tourists  into  the  north 
and  east  of  France,  and  despatched  their  great 
bankers  to  Paris,  discreetly  to  inform  the  leaders 
of  public  opinion,  and  even  the  then  French 
Prime  Minister,  that  unless  M.  Delcass^  quitted 
the  Quai  d'Orsay  there  would  be  war.  This 
is  why  the  great  Minister  was  sacrificed  ruth- 
lessly by  a  heedless  people,  and  even  by  his  com- 
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rades,  on  the  altar  of  the  German  Moloch.  The 
fall  of  M.  Delcass^  was  a  precedent  for  the  treat- 
ment of  international  relations  between  two 
sovereign,  self-respecting  States  which  could  ■ 
obviously  not  be  repeated  without  more  than 
the  grave  risk  of  war.  But  what  concerns  us 
for  the  moment  is  that  it  could  not  have  occurred 
at  all  unless  the  compatriots  of  the  states- 
men thus  summarily  sacrificed  to  the  ultimatum 
and  the  exigencies  of  a  foreign^  Power  had  al! 
along  been  in  ignorance  of  the*  nature  of  the 
victim's  policy,  and  the  character  of  the  results 
of  that  policy.  What  M.  Delcass^  had  been 
doing  had  escaped  them.  And  if  proof  be 
needed  that  even  he  himself  little  grasped  what 
he  had  really  been  doing,  it  may  be  pointed  out 
that,  while  laboring  half-consciously  with  the 
Time-Spirit  that  presided  over  the  logical  de- 
velopment of  European  forces  since  Sadowa  and 
Sedan,  he  failed  to  do  the  one  thing  which  would 
have  shown  his  complete  consciousness  of  the 
nature  of  the  forces  at  work.  He  never,  in  a 
word,  sought  at  that  time  to  provide  France 
with  the  naval  and  military  power  that  was  the 
logical  corollary  of  his  diplomacy  and  his 
policy.  It  was  only  after  he  had  been  hurled 
from  office  by  the  German  bolt  that  he  clearly 
saw  the  bearing  of  the  great  things  he  had  ac- 
complished for  France  and  for  the  liberties  of 
Europe.  The  same  bolt  that  opened  his  eyes 
shook  the  scales  from  the  eyes  of  his  compatriots 
and  opened  the  eyes  of  Englishmen  as  well. 
His  duty  was  plain.  After  long  months  of 
silence,  suddenly  M.  Delcass^  appeared  at  the 
Tribune  of  the  French  Chamber,  and  castigated 
the  government  of  M.  Clemenceau  for  leaving 
the  navy  in  a  state  of  inferiority.  M.  Clemen- 
ceau was,  indeed,  neglecting  af  that  time  cer- 
tain of  the  vital  national  interests  of  France, 
just  as  certain  of  those  interests  had  been  neg- 
lected during  five  years  before  by  the  govern- 
ments of  which  M.  Delcass^  himself  had  been  a 
member.  Thrust  back  into  private  life,  after 
the  eye-opening  blow  from  the  Prussian  Mailed 
Fist,  M.  Delcass^  beheld  with  complete  lucidity 
certain  consequences  of  his  action  that  had 
escaped  him  when  he  was  thinking  solely  of  the 
diplomatic  game.  His  solemn  intervention  on 
this  occasion  brought  even  the  great  Clemen- 
ceau down.  And  it  is  from  that  hour  that 
should  be  dated  the  renaissance,  the  new-birth 
of  a  self-conscious  France.  Such  a  France  was 
latent  in  all  that  happened  during  the  period 
when  President  Lou  bet  and  M.  Dclcass^  pre- 
sided over  the  destinies  of  their  country.  An 
analysis  of  this  point  is  necessary  in  order  to 
show  what  M.  Delcass^  was  really  doing  when 
he  turned  out  to  be  undoing  at  the  same  time  the 
work  of  Bismarck,  and  undermining  the  very 
foundations  of  Germany's  foreign  policy. 

V 

During  the  forty-four  years  of  the  Third 
French  Republic  four  men,  and  four  men  alone, 
have  left  their  mark  on  French  foreign  policy, 
fnmi  the  point  of  view  of  world-history.     There 


is  Thiers  and  there  is  Jules  Ferry  and  there  are 
M.  Hanotaux  and  M.  Delcass^. 

Thiers  in  no  wise  concerns  the  present  subject, 
for  he  directed  French  foreign  policy  at  an  epoch 
when  France,  still  bleeding  abundantly  from 
the  wounds  in  her  side  caused  by  the  Prussian 
pound-of-flesh  policy  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  was 
virtually  a  German  protectorate  as  regards  her 
moral  position  on  the  Continent.  Diplomatic- 
ally she  was  a  helot  in  Europe,  and  if  Bismarck 
fancied  he  found  her,  as  in  1875,  displaying 
signs  of  an  independent  new  lease  of  life,  he 
instantly  threatened  her  with  another  war.  It 
was  Bismarck's  deep-rooted  conviction  that 
the  only  sure  way  of  keeping  France  in  leading- 
strings  was  to  further  the  success  of  the  Repub- 
licans. His  idea  was  that  a  Republic  would  be 
weaker  than  any  other  form  of  French  govern- 
ment. At  the  same  time  he  feared  above  all 
things  a  coalition  against  Germany  in  Europe, 
as  over  and  over  again  he  admitted  to  his  friend 
Busch.  As  a  logical  consequence  of  this  anxious 
dread  he  aimed  always  at  keeping  France  iso- 
lated in  Europe.  The  principle  was  quite  sim- 
ple. France  was  never  to  be  allowed  to  have 
any  friends. 

In  order  to  compass  this  end  he  invented  what 
looked  like  an  extraordinarily  ingenious  plan. 
Of  this  plan  Jules  Ferry  and  M.  Hanotaux  were 
the  happy,  but  unwitting,  instruments. 

Every  one  knows  how  eagerly  Bismarck 
wished  to  be  taken  as  a  plain,  blunt  man,  an 
"honest  broker,"  as  he  phrased  it,  ever  ready 
to  arrange  reasonable  terms  in  the  interests  of  a 
stable  Europe.  And  here  is  the  way  he  hit 
upon  to  further  his  cardinal  principle  of  holding 
the  noose  of  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort  ti^tly 
round  the  neck  of  his  fallen  foe,  while  still  giving 
her  rope  enough  to  make  outside  spectators 
think  she  was  free  in  all  her  movements. 

Bismarck  informed  France  that  he  had  no 
objection  whatever  to  seeing  her  expand  as  a 
colonial  Power.  He  went  even  further.  He 
assured  her  that  he  would  even  help  her,  and 
back  her,  in  all  her  colonial  projects,  thus  mani- 
festing his  genuine  good-will,  his  generosity, 
even,  toward  her.  It  had  not  been  his  aim  to 
crush  France,  but  only  to  give  her  a  lesson 
while  securing  German  unity.  At  all  events. 
whatever  anybody  else  might  think,  if  she  wished 
to  take  Tunis  or  Tongking,  or  the  whole  of 
Africa  if  she  liked,  it  was  all  the  same  to  him  and 
to  Germany.  So  much  was  said  openly,  and 
the  French  Foreign  Office,  under  the  direction 
of  Jules  Ferry,  lost  no  time  in  taking  the  Chan* 
cellor  at  his  word.  Was  it  not  a  glorious  deriv- 
ative, a  balm  for  French  despair,  a  means  of 
nursing  French  energy,  and  the  best,  at  all 
events  the  only,  way  for  France  to  maintain 
her  traditions,  to  hold  her  own  as  a  Great  Power, 
while  she  was  restoring  her  shattered  resources 
at  home?  But  what  the  Chancellor  did  not 
say  openly,  and  what  he  really  thought,  was 
this:  "  If  I  let  France  go  on  gathering  colonial 
sugar-plums  all  over  the  globe,  it  won  t  be  ycr> 
long  before  she  will  have  such  a  basketful  that 
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her  neighbors  will  be  jealous.  If  I  egg  her  on 
to  taking  Tunis,  for  instance,  Italy,  which  al- 
ready distrusts  her  as  a  Catholic  Power,  will  be 
furious,  and  1  shall  be  able  to  do  with  the  House 
of  Savoy  whatever  I  like,  even  force  her  into  an 
Alliance  with  her  mortal  enemy,  the  Hapsburgs. 
In  the  same  way  if  France,  who  is  already  at  the 
sword's  point  with  England  in  Eg\'pt  and  in 
Siam.  goes  on  trekking  away  into  the  Sahara, 
exploring  the  Niger  and  the  Congo,  quarreling 
«ith  Methodist  clergymen  in  Madagascar, 
and  making  herself  generally  obnoxious  to 
British  ImpiTialists  all  over  the  planet,  England 
will  more  than  ever  have  to  rely  on  me;  my  r61c 
as  honest  broker  in  the  interests  of  a  stable 
Europe,  based  on  the  status  quo  of  the  Treaty 
of  Frankfort,  will  be  by  so  much  enhanced.  In 
fact,  my  plan  is  a  simple  and  an  elegant  one. 
It  weakens  all  the  Powers  save  Germany;  at 
all  events  it  obliges  France  to  go  on  eating 
German  humble-pie  while  gobbling  British 
colonial  pie  until  England  becomes  so  mfuriated 
that  in  her  wrath  she  may  at  last  step  in  and 
finish  my  task  gf  1870  this  time  really  wiping 
France  off  the  map." 

Such  was  the  Bismarckian  plan,  and  I  have 
given  it  almost  in  Bismarck's  own  words.  This 
any  one  can  verify  in  the  Busch  Memoirs  and 
elsewhere.  I  have  had  it,  moreover,  on  a  mem- 
orable occasion  from  the  lips  of  Bismarck's  suc- 
cessor. Prince  Hohenlohe.  This  plan  remained 
the  basis  of  German  foreign  policy  for  about 
iwcniy-fivc  years-^from  1875  to  nearly  1900. 
For  almost  this  entire  period  it  worked  flawlessly. 
EvcPk'thing  that  Bismarck  had  foreseen  fell  true. 
Jules'  Ferry  played  the  game  exactly  according 
to  the  rules  fixed  by  the  great  political  arbiter 
of  the  sports  in  Europe.  The  matches  arranged 
by  Bismarck  became  more  and  more  exciting. 
Standing  at  one  side,  wearing  a  sardonic  grin, 
he  watched  the  French  driving  the  Italians  and 
the  British  from  region  after  region  on  which 
the>'  had  set  their  covetous  eyes,  and  raising 
up  at  the  four  comers  of  the  habitable  earth  a 
host  of  jealous  foes.  To  be  sure,  a  little  handful 
of  keen-sighted  Frenchmen,  among  whom  was 
M.  Clemenceau,  saw  the  risks  of  the  policy  of 
colonial  expansion  for  France,  without  under- 
standing any  more  than  Bismarck  did  its 
singular  advantages.*  M.  Clemenceau  and  his 
friends  pierced  the  trick  of  Bismarck,  and 
clamored  to  their  colleaj^es  and  countrymen: 
"Take  care.  We  are  dissipating  our  energies, 
scattering  our  forces,  weakening  ourselves  in 
Europe.  We  should  harbor  our  resources  to 
avenge  Alsace-Lorraine."  But  Ferry  would 
not  listen,  and  though  he  fell  for  his  services 
in  securing  for  France  an  empire  in  Indo-China, 
his  successors  went  on  in  the  glorious  path  which 
he  had  opened  up,  and  along  which  Germany 
beheld  Frenchmen  advancing  with  the  con- 
viction that  they  were  marching  to  their  doom. 
Meanwhile,  however,  France  had  obtained  in 
the  space  of  a  single  generation  a  glorious  em- 
pire. By  1890^  on  her  possessions,  as  on  those 
of  England,  the  sun  never  set.    And  when  at 


last—as  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  economic 
and  industrial  expansion  growing  out  of  the 
new  conditions  created  by  the  German  victories 
over  France,  a  state  of  things  largely  unfore- 
seen by  Bismarck — Germany  perceived  that 
she,  too,  had  a  future  on  the  water,  and  needed 
markets,  and  could  make  gcxxl  use  of  colonies, 
she  suddenly  awoke  to  the  fact  that  there  was 
hardly  a  single  corner  of  the  globe  that  had 
not  been  preempted  either  by  England  or 
France,  and  that  the  wonderful  Bismarckian 
plan  had  resulted  so  far  in  handing  over  to  *icr 
two  rivals  and  enemies  all  the  desirable  spots 
on  the  planet.  Unless  England  and  France 
came  to  blows  the  whole  gigantic  scheme  would 
thus  be  proved  to  be  a  deception  altogether 
colossal.  Germany's  only  hope  was  war  be- 
tween these  Powers. 

VI 

Now,  the  reader  is  here  at  the  very  heart  of 
the  subject.  Let  him  not  suppose  that  he  has 
lost  sight  of  M.  Dclcass^.  ^hile  Jules  Ferry 
and  M.  Hanotaux  were  the  statesmen  who  at- 
tached their  names  by  the  force  of  things  to  the 
epoch  of  the  colonial  expansion  of  France,  a 
policy  which  seemed  to  serve  German  ends  be- 
cause it  led  almost  mathematically  to  war  be- 
tween France  and  England  for  the  glory  of  the 
Deucbstbnm,  M.  Delcass^  was  the  statesman 
who,  when  England  and  France  had  been  thus 
fatefully  and  logically  brought  to  bay  in  the 
desert,  the  swords  of  Kitchener  and  Marchand 
upraised,  dared  give  to  the  French  Knight  of 
Fashoda  the  order  to  stay  the  blow  and  to  re- 
turn the  weapon  to  its  scabbard.  Mark  you, 
M.  Delcass^  had,  himself,  as  Minister  for  the 
Colonies,  been  among  the  most  distinguished 
and  responsible  of  the  French  statesmen  who  had 
directed  the  policy  of  their  country  against 
British  colonial  rivalry.  Side  by  side  with  M. 
Hanotaux,  who,  however,  as  Foreign  Minister, 
had  the  responsibility  before  the  world,  he  had 
pursued  the  great  policy  of  colonial  expansion 
conceived  by  Ferry,  and  helped  to  wrest  from 
England  many  a  coveted  strip  of  African  soil 
or  now  and  then  a  Pacific  island.  When  the 
event  of  Fashoda  occurred  no  one  better  than 
he  could  measure  the  full  extent  of  the  humilia- 
tion. But,  unlike  M.  Hanotaux,  he  had  not 
labored  in  the  open.  It  was  not  his  public 
responsibility  that  was  at  stake.  As  one  of  the 
statesmen  most  competent  in  foreign  and  col- 
onial questions  he  was  chosen,  therefore,  when 
M.  Hanotaux's  usefulness  was  thus  ended,  to 
direct  the  destinies  of  France. 

There  were  two  roads  to  be  followed.  One 
led  to  Berlin.  That  was  the  one  that  had  been 
followed  for  more  than  twenty  years.  It  was 
the  one  that  had  carried  the  French  people 
farther  and  farther  away  from  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine, and  that  had  brought  them  face  to  face 
with  disaster  at  Fashoda. 

The  other  road,  an  uiterly  untried  one,  a 
strange,  new  path  through  an  undiscovered 
country,  was  the  road  to  London.     A  single 
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further  step  on  the  road  to  Berlin  would  cer- 
tainly lead  to  war  with  England.  M.  Delcass6 
did  not  hesitate.  He  chose  peace  with  England. 
It  had  suddenly  dawned  on  him,  as  it  dawned, 
indeed,  at  the  same  time  on  British  statesmen, 
that  both  France  and  England  had  all  along 
been  playing  into  Germany's  hands.  Fashoda 
was  their  Damascus  Road.  They  beheld  to- 
gether the  full  diabolic  ingenuity  of  the  Iron 
Chancellor's  comhina^ione.  And  with  this 
knowledge  came  a  quick  decision.  France  and 
England  must  compose  their  differences.  Quicker 
said  than  done.  But  no  quicker  said  than  tried. 
Instantly,  with  a  firm  resolution,  and  with  no 
other  end  than  to  serve  the  cause  of  European 
peace — with  no  ulterior  motive,  no  arriire  pen- 
see  of  any  kind,  as  1  can  myself  testify — M. 
Delcass6  made  overtures  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment for  the  settlement  of  all  the  difficulties 
that  had  accumulated  during  the  epic  years  of 
England's  collision  with  France  on  the  colonial 
battlefields  of  two  hemispheres.  I  f  M .  Delcass6, 
upon  whom  fell  the  task  of  extricating  his 
country  from  the  diplomatic  blind-alley  called 
"Fashoda,"  had  accepted  the  solution  of  war 
with  England  he  would  have  completely  ful- 
filled the  Bismarckian  plan.  He  would  have 
made  out  of  the  broad  yet  tentative  base  of 
German  foreign  policy  a  sort  of  reinforced  con- 
crete solid  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  all  the 
heavy  diplomatic  artillery  that  Germany  would 
care  to  place  on  it  for  yet  another  generation. 
By  adopting,  on  the  contrary,  an  unexpected 
policy  of  amicable  relations  with  England  and 
with  the  Mediterranean  Powers,  the  whole 
Bismarckian  scaffolding  fell  to  the  ground. 
The  German  Foreign  Office  had  reared  a  score 
of  diplomatic  structures  on  the  foundation  of 
the  one  principle  that  France  must  be  isolated 
in  Europe,  and  that  never,  whatever  else  might 
happen,  should  England  and  France  become 
friends.  In  the  space  of  eighteen  months  all 
the  quarrels  of  these  secular  enemies  had  been 
liquidated.  The  centuries  from  Joan  of  Arc 
to  Kruger  were  miraculously  wiped  out.  Senti- 
ment thrives  solely  in  the  soil  of  common 
interest;  interest  alone  unites  peoples.  Eng- 
land and  France  were  now  united  in  a  common 
peace.  How  simple  a  matter  would  it  have 
been  for  Germany,  whom  no  one  dreamed  of 
harming,  to  adjust  her  national  dreams  and 
her  legitimate  ambitions  to  the  pacific  ideals 
behind  this  new  Understanding  between  the 
ancient  enemies!  This  was  the  desire  of  both 
France  and  England,  as  I  can,  if  need  be,  prove. 
Germany  clung  tenaciously,  on  the  contrary, 
to  the  old  Bismarckian  conception.  Instead 
of  sweeping  away  the  fallen  timbers  of  his  now 
shattered  plan  she  piously  picked  them  all  up, 
and  sought  to  restore  a  construction  no  longer 
adaptable  to  European  international  conditions. 
One  idea,  and  one  only,  now  took  possession  of 
the  German  Foreign  Office.  This  idea  was  to 
break  up  the  Understanding  between  France 
and  England.  From  1004,  the  date  of  the 
Fntente,  to  the  fall  of  M.  Dclcass^  she  had  no 


other  policy.  All  her  diplomatic  manoeuvres 
moved  in  concentric  circles  round  this  central 
point,  and  when  finally  all  other  efforts  failed 
she  succeeded,  by  the  classic  Bismarckian 
methods  which  the  Chancellor's  henchman. 
Busch,  has  revealwi  in  a  famous  book,  in  fright- 
ening France  into  dropping  the  pilot  that  had 
enabled  her  to  weather  the  storm  of  Fashoda. 
Thereupon  began,  under  Prince  Von  Bijlow,  the 
long  history  of  the  Moroccan  dispute  between 
France  and  Germany  which  culminated  in  the 
famous  despatch  of  the  Panther  to  Agadir,  and 
brought  the  world  in  191 1  to  the  very  brink  of 
the  abyss. 

Germany's  quarrel  with  France  was  that  she 
had  ceased  to  contribute  to  the  success  of  the 
admirable  plan  of  the  great  Bismarck.  France 
is  a  highly  civilized,  a  pacific,  not  to  say  pacifist. 
Power,  and  she  would  have  probably  gone  on 
conforming  to  this  ingenious  combinaiione  if 
she  had  not,  in  consequence  of  her  loyalty  to 
it,  suddenly  found  herself  face  to  face  with  war. 
To  avoid  war  after  Fashoda  she  resolved  to 
swallow  her  pride  and  to  "make  up"  with  Eng- 
land. Peace  with  England  and' peace  in  Europe 
were  her  only  aims.  Germany,  however,  inter- 
preted her  conduct  in  coming  to  terms  with 
England  as  an  unfriendly  act  toward  her. 
By  much  brooding  over  the  consequences  of 
this  unexpected,  this  really  incredible,  new 
situation,  Germany  even  got  to  thinking  that 
she  was  being  persecuted.  She  accused  France 
and  England  of  wantonly  trying  to  encircle 
her  and  to  diminish  her  power.  The  states- 
man, M.  Delcass6,  who  had  had  thrust  upon 
him  the  dread  responsibility  of  consoling  his 
compatriots  for  the  humiliation  of  Fashoda, 
and  who  managed  to  do  what  was  expected  of 
him,  by  the  simple  device  of  a  friendly  under- 
standing with  the  whilom  foe,  became  for  the 
Germans  the  counterpart  in  diabolic  ingenuity 
of  their  Bismarck.  He  is  not  that.  He  is 
simply  a  clear-sighted  statesman  of  quick  de- 
cision and  resource,  indefatigable  in  the  service 
of  his  country,  who  has  had  the  singular  good 
fortune  to  attach  his  name  to  the  great  measure 
of  international  justice  and  comity  which  was 
the  origin  of  the  present  balance  of  power  in 
Europe,  and  but  for  whom  and  for  whose 
coadjutors  —  unless  the  €ame  r6lc  precisely 
had  been  played  at  exactly  the  same  time 
by  some  one  else  —  France  would  certainly 
already  have  lost  Champagne  and  the  two 
Burgundies,  while  the  British  Empire  woukl 
already  have  begun  to  yaw  amid  the  Sargasso 
Sea,  where  lie  already  the  hulks  of  the  Vene- 
tian argosies. 

These  facts  are  the  commonplace  facts  of  his- 
tory for  all  observers  in  Europe.  There  was  no 
possibility,  therefore,  of  my  being  in  any  way 
surprised  when  there  fell  from  the  lips  of  the 
Belgian  whom  I  met  just  the  other  day  at  Havre. 
while  the  British  soldiers  tramped  singing  to 
their  camp,  these  words:  "It  is  not  Belgium 
that  has  saved  Europe.  The  savior  of  Europe 
is  M.  Delcass^." 


THE  LAST  DITCH  IN  BELGIUM 

A  DAY  ALONG  THE  YSER— A  PICTURE  OF  KING  ALBERT  AT  THE  FRONT 

BY 

ARNO  DOSCH 


A  LITTLE  piece  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tnes,  so  small  I  walked  across  it  in 
two  hours,  was  all  that  remained  of 
Bel^*um  in  the  last  days  of  October. 
A  tide-water  stream,  the  Yser,  ebbed 
and  flowed  through  the  sunken  fields,  and  there 
King  Albert  with  his  remnant  of  an  army  stopped 
the  German  military  machine  in  its  advance 
on  Calais.  If  he  and  his  forty  thousand  men 
had  been  crushed  back  ten  miles  farther  they 
would  have  been  fighting  on  French  soil.  The 
Yser  was  the  last  ditch  in  Belgium. 

The  Belgians  were  able  to  hold  that  mere  strip 
of  land  against  more  men  and  better  artillery 
because  they  had  determined  to  die  there.  Some 
of  those  who  had  not  yet  paid  the  price  of  death 
toW  me.  They  were  not  tragic  about  it.  There 
was  no  display  of  heroics.  They  said  it  seri- 
ously, but  they  smiled  a  little,  too,  over  their 
wine  passes,  and  the  next  morning  they  were 
back  m  the  firing-line. 

I  counted  on  my  American  passport  and  my 
permit  de  sejour  in  Paris  seeing  me  through  the 
zone  of  the  fighting,  and  they  did.  At  the 
station  at  Dunkirk,  when  1  admitted  1  had 
no  laisser  passer,  an  obliging  gendarme  led  me 
to  his  commander,  and  he  placed  his  vis^e  on 
my  passport  without  question.  He  asked  mc 
whether  I  was  a  correspondent,  and  i  confessed 
to  it,  but  it  seemed  only  to  facilitate  the  affair. 
Earlier  experiences  had  made  me  feel  that  the 
French  gendarmes  were  my  natural  enemies,  but 
I  have  had  a  kindlier  regard  for  them  since. 

The  train  I  was  on  had  ten  cars  full  of  French 
and  Belgian  soldiers.  The  Belgians  had  all  been 
recently  re-equipped.  On  other  troop  trains 
which  passed  us  going  forward  there  were  many 
more  Belgian  soldiers,  some  of  whom  1  had  seen 
only  a  few  hours  earlier  in  the  streets  of  Calais 
without  rifles.  As  their  trains  passed  now  1 
could  see  them  studying  the  mechanism  and 
fondling  their  new  firearms. 

Commg  in  through  the  suburbs  of  Dunkirk 
we  passed  hundreds  of  children  perched  on  the 
fences  singing  the  Marseillaise.  Nor  were  their 
voices  flat  andcolorless  like  most  school  children's. 
Thev  felt  every  word  they  sang,  and  they  put 
their  little  hearts  into  it.  Looking  back  along 
the  side  of  the  cars  at  the  faces  of  soldiers  leaning 
out,  I  could  see  they  were  touched  by  the  faith 
of  the  children. 

As  I  rattled  along  on  the  cobbles  of  Dunkirk 
half  an  hour  later  T  heard  an  explosion  with  a 
note  unfamiliar  to  me.    It  sounded  dose,  too. 


but  it  did  not  seem  to  bother  the  people  of  the 
street.  A  few  children  ran  behind  their  mothers' 
skirts  and  a  young  girl  hurried  from  the  middle 
of  the  street  to  the  protection  of  an  archway, 
but  that  was  all. 

Standing  up  in  the  fiacre  I  could  see  a  thin 
smoke  about  three  hundred  feet  away  in  a  gar- 
den in  the  direction  from  which  the  explosion 
came,  and  high  in  the  evening  sky  I  could  barely 
make  out  an  aeroplane. 

"A  German  bomb?"  I  asked  the  driver  in 
some  excitement. 

"Oh,  yes,"  he  replied,  cracking  his  whip,  "we 
usually  get  three  or  four  every  afternoon  about 
this  time,  but  they  have  not  hurt  any  one." 

Dunkirk  that  night  answered  the  descrip- 
tion of  what  a  threatened  town  which  was  not 
afraid  should  look  like.  It  had  none  of  the  de- 
pressing atmosphere  of  Calais.  All  the  refugees 
and  the  wounded  were  passed  on  to  a  safer  place. 
It  was  full  of  French,  English,  and  Belgian  sol- 
diers, with  a  scattering  of  sailors  and  breezy 
officers  from  both  the  French  and  English 
navies.  They  kept  the  waiters  in  the  caf6s 
on  the  run,  and  there  was  only  an  occasional 
bandage  showing  from  under  a  cap  or  around 
a  hand  to  indicate  these  men  were  engaged  in 
any  more  serious  business  than  a  manoeuvre. 

In  the  street,  however,  in  front  of  the  statue 
of  Jean  Bart,  an  armored  Belgian  motor-car 
was  standing.  It  was  built  with  a  turret  where 
the  tonneau  usually  is  and  it  was  covered  with 
thick  sheet  steel  right  down  to  the  ground.  Just 
in  front  of  the  driver  was  a  slit  with  a  lip  ex- 
tending over  it,  giving  it  somewhat  the  effect 
of  the  casque  belonging  to  an  ancient  suit  of 
armor.  That  was  the  only  opening  except  the 
one  for  the  barrel  of  the  rapid-fire  gun  in  the 
turret.  The  armor  was  dented  in  a  dozen  places 
where  bullets  had  glanced  off",  but  it  had  only 
been  penetrated  at  one  spot,  about  six  inches 
from  the  muzzle  of  the  gun.  From  the  soldier 
at  the  steering  gear  1  learned  that  that  bullet  had 
passed  over  the  shoulder  of  the  man  in  the  turret. 

Twenty-four  hours  later,  at  Nieuport,  when 
the  German  shells  seemed  to  be  falling  in  every 
street  and  on  every  house,  1  saw  this  car  again, 
going  forward  at  not  less  than  forty  miles  an 
hour.  The  turret  was  being  swung  to  bring 
the  gun-muzzle  forward,  as  if  the  gunner  were 
expecting  to  go  into  action  almost  immediately. 
As  the  last  of  the  Belgian  trenches  were  just 
the  other  side  of  the  to>wt\,  \  Vv^iNt  yvo  ^ow>o\  ^^^^. 
he  did. 
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Getting  out  of  Dunkirk  was  rather  more  of 
a  problem  than  going  in.  To  obtain  permission 
to  ride  toward  the  Belgian  line  in  any  kind  of 
conveyance  was  an  elaborate  performance,  and 
quite  properly  so,  as  I  soon  learned.  There 
were  preparations  for  defence  going  on  there 
which  should  not  have  been  publicly  known. 
The  country  was  full  of  spies.  Four  suspects 
had  been  picked  up  on  the  boat  coming  from 
Folkestone.  If  I  had  realized  what  I  was  to 
see  in  the  next  few  miles  1  would  not  have  at- 
tempted what  I  did.  But,  as  1  was  anxious 
to  get  on  and  the  firing-line  was  only  twenty 
miles  away,  1  decided  to  walk. 

A  French  hat  and  a  French  suit  of  clothes,  I 
think,  were  alone  responsible  for  my  success 
in  passing  through  the  city  gate.  Two  military 
automobiles  were  stopped  and  forced  to  show 
their  credentials,  but  1  strolled  through  un- 
nfK)lested.  Once  outside,  the  reservists  guard- 
ing the  various  barricades  let  me  pass  as  soon 
as  I  showed  them  my  passport  vis6d  in  Dun- 
kirk. I  was  stopped  many  times,  too.  trying 
each  time  not  to  give  an  appearance  of  too  great 
interest  in  the  works  of  defence  being  built  all 
around  me. 

Even  though  this  cannot  be  published  for 
some  time  1  do  not  feel  free  to  tell  what  these 
defences  were.  I  have  no  doubt  there  are  com- 
plete descriptions  of  these  works  in  the  hands  of 
the  German  army,  their  spy  system  is  so  thor- 
ough, but  I  would  not  care  to  have  any  mili- 
tary secrets  escape  through  anything  I  write. 
I  think  I  can  go  so  far  as  to  say,  though,  that  I 
received  a  liberal  education  in  how  to  barricade 
sand-dunes  and  low-lying  fields. 

Ten  miles  out  of  Dunkirk  1  was  surprised  to 
see  a  civilian  on  a  bicycle,  as  civilians  were  no 
longer  permitted  to  go  near  the  theatre  of  war 
on  bicycles,  a  precaution  taken  against  spies. 
As  he  approached  I  recognized  Mr.  J.  Obels, 
the  Belgian  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  whom  I  had  last  seen  under  arrest  near 
Brussels  when  the  German  army  first  passed 
through  Belgium.  He  told  me  had  been  kept 
in  prison  seventeen  days  by  the  German  mili- 
tary governor  of  Brussels,  but,  once  released, 
was  given  every  possible  kind  of  pass.  I  was 
relieved  to  see  him  alive  and  free. 

As  Obels  left  me  to  continue  his  journey  to 
Dunkirk  and  on  to  London  to  deliver  his  own 
"copy,"  he  advised  me  to  go  directly  to  Fumes, 
the  most  considerable  town  in  what  was  left  of 
Belgium,  and  have  my  passport  vis^  again. 
So  I  continued  down  the  long,  flat  highway, 
bordered  on  both  sides  by  sunken  fields,  toward 
the  cannonading  1  could  now  hear  ahead.  The 
road  had  been  fairly  full  of  automobiles,  motor- 
trucks, motorcycles,  and  bicycles  over  its  whole 
length,  but  it  became  crowded  now  with  the 
addition  of  a  long  string  of  Parisian  motor-buses 
taking  several  infantry  regiments  forward.  A 
whole  artillery  division  of  yellow  French 
"Schneiders"  also  took  up  its  share  of  the  wide 
road,  and  at  the  barricades  there  were  traffic 
blockades  lasting  at  times  for  ten  minutes. 


All  the  way  from  Dunkirk  I  had  been 
struck  by  the  character  of  the  land.  As  I  ap- 
proached Furnes,  the  dykes  were  being  opened 
and  half  the  fields  were  already  inundated. 
It  seemed  a  poor  country  for  military  operations. 
There  were  at  most  three  highways,  all  defended. 
They  could  only  be  taken  at  a  price  no  army 
could  afford,  and  any  departure  from  them 
meant  being  mired  in  the  heavy  fields,  now  being 
hastily  harvested  of  a  bumper  crop  of  sugar- 
beets:  at  one  place  a  whole  French  regiment 
in  uniform  was  gathering  the  beets  preparator>' 
to  inundation.  With  the  dykes  open  these 
fields  would  be  covered  with  four  feet  of  water 
half  the  time.  The  only  possible  course  for  an 
army  was  over  the  sand-dunes,  which  lay  a  mile 
to  the  north,  looking  like  the  imitation  moun- 
tains you  see  in  the  scenic-railways  at  every 
amusement  resort  in  the  United  States. 

A  reservist  with  whom  I  walked  a  mile  or  so 
told  me  Dunkirk  had  never  been  successfully 
attacked  except  over  those  sand-dunes,  and  thie 
English  and  French  had  fought  some  of  the 
bloodiest  battles  of  history  there  against  the 
Spanish,  when  they  held  Dunkirk.  I  dooht, 
though,  that  they  were  as  bloody  as  the  battle 
I  was  to  see  within  a  few  hours. 

The  old  Flemish  town  of  Fumes  had  much 
less  military  precision  about  it  than  Dunkirk. 
It  was  on  the  very  edge  of  the  battle,  and  an 
occasional  shell  was  dropping  in  the  town.  One 
exploded  as  I  crossed  the  bridge  and  entered  a 
narrow  street,  but  it  was  on  the  far  side  of 
town,  too  far  away  for  the  soldiers  halted  in  the 
street  to  notice.  These  were  tired  and  dirty 
men,  but  not  too  tired  to  be  courteous.  They 
were  also  passing  jokes  among  themselves,  and 
laughing.  By  that,  even  if  I  had  not  known 
their  uniforms,  I  could  have  told  they  were 
Belgians. 

Every  street  and  every  courtyard  in  Fumes 
was  full  of  Belgian  soldiers.  They  were  resting 
for  the  day,  waiting  to  go  forward  at  night-faff 
to  relieve  the  men  on  the  firing  line  only  five 
miles  away.  Even  above  the  noises  of  the 
street  I  could  hear  the  answer  of  their  small 
field  artillery  to  the  heavy  assault  of  the  Gemnan 
guns.  Nothing  1  heard  the  soldiers  say,  how- 
ever, would  have  given  the  idea  that  the  Bel- 
gians considered  themselves  outclassed  by  thdr 
enemy.  They  seemed  superbly  unconscious  of 
the  absurdity  of  their  position.  This  was  the 
tenth  day  they  had  held  the  Germans  at  the 
Yser,  and  they  had  done  it  with  rifles  and  ma- 
chine guns,  taking  punishment  every  minute 
from  the  big  fieldpieces  the  Germans  had 
brought  against  them.  So  far  thev  had  k»t 
twelve  thousand  men  at  that  ditch,  but  the 
thought  of  giving  it  up  had  evidently  not  even 
occurred  to  them.  They  could  not  give  it  up. 
one  of  them  explained  to  me  later,  it  was  aN 
they  had  left.  There  was  a  little  irritatioQ 
in  his  tone,  too,  as  he  siid  it,  such  as  one  mt^t 
feel  toward  a  child  who  was  slow  at  graspuig 
a  simple  fact. 

The  town  square  was  full  of  military  auto- 
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mobiles  and  a  few  provision  wagons.  I  did  not 
see  any  fieldpieces  or  machine  ^ns.  Every 
last  one  was  right  up  on  the  firing-lme.  My  feet 
were  tired  from  walking  over  tne  Belgian  blocks, 
and  I  held  tenaciously  to  the  sidewalk  passing 
around  the  square,  though  it  was  mostly  taken 
up  with  caf^  tables  and  bay  trees  in  boxes.  At 
one  point  the  tables  were  empty  and  a  single 
sentrv  was  sauntering  up  and  down.  I  stopped 
to  ask  him  the  way  to  the  f^endarmerie,  and,  in  the 
middle  of  giving  me  the  directions,  he  came  to  at- 
tention, as  a  door  opened  behind  me,  and  saluted. 
Two  men  came  out  of  the  door,  one  rather 


tall,  with  an  easy  manner,  and  smartly  dressed 
as  a  general  in  the  Belgian  army.  The  other 
was  older,  also  a  general,  wearing,  if  anything, 
the  more  gold  braid  of  the  two.  They  entered 
a  waiting  automobile  and  drove  off  as  casually 
as  two  men  at  home  might  leave  their  office  for 
their  club. 

Something  about  the  first  of  the  two  men  im- 
pressed me  as  familiar.  I  had  only  seen  his 
back,  but  that  had  arrested  my  attention.  I 
thought  possibly  1  had  seen  him  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  In  Brussels,  so  I  asked  the  sentry 
his  name. 
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"That  is  our  king,  Albert,"  he  said  quite 
simply. 

During  the  next  couple  of  days  1  saw  the 
King  of  Belgium  a  number  of  times.  He  spent 
his  nights  at  a  small  villa  on  the  seashore  at 
La  Panne,  a  hundred  yards  possibly  beyond  the 
hotel  where  1  spent  mine.  He  passed  through 
the  streets  as  unnoticed  as  any  one  of  the  other 
Belgians  who  had  retreated  from  Antwerp  and 
Ghent  ahead  of  the  army,  but  preferred  the 
chilly  nights  in  an  unhealed  seaside  hotel  in 
Belgium  to  comfort  somewhere  beyond.  It 
seemed  to  be  a  point  of  courtesy  on  the  part  of 
the  Belgians  not  to  bother  their  king  with  cere- 
mony at  this  trying  time.  1  doubt  if  he  cares 
much  for  ceremony,  anyhow.  Searching  around 
for  a  single  adjective  to  describe  him,  I  should 
call  him  oflf-handed.  His  manner,  even  then, 
while  alert,  was  casual.  It  is  easy  to  see  why 
the  Belgians  love  him.  If  kings  had  always 
been  as  simple  and  direct  as  Albert,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  democracy  would  have  lan- 
guished. 

At  La  Panne,  which  I  reached  at  noon  on  a 
little  steam  railway  running  from  Furnes,  I  had 
luncheon  with  several  Belgian  soldiers  and  a 
Belgian  in  civilian  clothes,  who  told  me  I  would 
see  all  the  fighting  I  was  looking  for  at  Nieuport, 
just  beyond.  The  civilian,  a  tall  youth  with  a 
blond  beard,  volunteered  to  show  me  the 
way  to  the  beach,  the  shortest  route,  and  ended 
by  going  all  the  way.  He  told  me  he  was 
recovering  from  an  "attack  of  Congo,"  which 
I  take  to  be  an  intermittent  fever.  He  had 
just  been  mustered  out  of  the  civic  guard  and 
was  waiting  for  a  uniform  to  join  the  army.  He 
had  the  afternoon  free  and  his  Belgian  sense 
of  hospitality  impelled  him  to  see  that  the 
stranger  was  properly  looked  after. 

For  several  miles  along  the  wide,  flat  beach, 
which  stretches  unobstructed  as  far  as  Ostend, 
except  for  the  piers  at  Nieuport-les- Bains  and 
Westende,  there  were  Belgian  soldiers  bathing 
in  the  shallow  water.  Some  of  them,  cavalry- 
men, were  riding  naked  into  the  deeper  water, 
and  this,  mind  you,  was  late  October.  They 
were  even  playing  jokes  on  one  another,  and 
did  not  seem  to  be  paying  any  attention  to  the 
fifteen  English  and  French  cruisers  and  gun- 
boats which  were  standing  off  the  shore  almost 
opposite  them,  keeping  up  a  steady  stream  of 
fire  obliquely  along  the  beach  at  the  sand  dunes 
just  beyond  the  pier  at  Nieuport-Ies-Bains.  In 
these  dunes,  five  miles  away,  big  German  guns 
were  hidden. 

Farther  on,  and  even  right  up  to  the  pier  at 
Nieuport,  we  passed  along  the  beach  behind  the 
shrimp  fishermen,  who  seemed  even  less  inter- 
ested in  the  novel  fight  on  land  and  sea.  The 
barelegged  men  and  women  were  as  industri- 
ously taking  advantage  of  the  low-tide  as  if 
nothing  at  all  were  happening.  The  French 
and  English  warships  were  directly  opposite 
them,  and,  by  this  time,  they  were  drawing  the 
German  fire.  Germans  shells,  probably  from 
siege  guns,  were  plumping  down  into  the  water 


all  around  them  only  a  couple  of  miles  off-shore, 
but,  though  the  shrimpers  looked  up  occasion- 
ally when  the  explosion  of  a  shell  fairly  shook 
the  face  of  the  ocean,  their  attention  would  be 
directed  again  to  their  work  before  the  column 
of  water  raised  by  the  shell  had  had  time  to  fall 
again.  The  shelling  kept  up  about  an  hour, 
but  none  of  the  warships  was  struck.  They 
kept  moving  at  full-speed  in  an  uneven  line, 
making  it  impossible  to  get  their  range. 

Just  before  we  reached  the  pier  heavy  can- 
nonading began  inland.  We  climbed  the  sand 
dunes  and  there  we  came  suddenly  upon  a 
perfect  panoramic  view  of  the  battle  all  the 
way  from  the  dunes  across  the  inundated  fields 
to  Dixmude  in  the  distance.  The  whole  line 
of  battle  for  ten  miles  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
German  attack,  covered  by  a  terrific  artillery- 
fire.  Over  the  white,  red-tiled  cottages  of  the 
fishermen,  almost  lost  among  the  lesser  sand 
dunes,  we  could  make  out  the  Belgian  line 
by  the  fire  of  their  rifies  and  machine  guns.  At 
two  points  we  could  see  the  Yser  Canal  and  at 
one  of  these  the  Germans  were  trying  to  throw 
across  a  pontoon  bridge. 

We  could  see  it  only  through  the  smoke  of 
breaking  shells,  but  it  was  the  most  exciting 
event  I  have  ever  witnessed.  At  three  miles 
or  more,  though,  the  figures  of  the  men  were  so 
small,  it  was  hard  to  keep  the  fact  in  mind  that 
those  who  dropped  were  not  merely  stooping, 
but  had  been  shot.  Eager  to  get  closer,  we 
ran  over  the  sand  dunes,  but  never  got  another 
view  of  it. 

My  Belgian  friend  knew  his  way  and  we 
trotted  along  a  raised  path  among  the  fields 
toward  Nieuport.  It  was  under  fire,  but  it 
seemed  worth  the  risk  to  get  close  enough  so  wc 
could  see  the  pontoons  being  rushed  mto  the 
water.  As  we  neared  Nieuport,  however,  the 
firing  became  much  more  active  and  wc  stopped 
for  second  thought.  After  catching  our  breath, 
we  decided  to  pass  through  the  edge  of  Nieuport 
and  to  go  on  to  the  village  of  Ramscapellc  to 
the  south  of  it.  Few  shells  seemed  to  be  break- 
ing there. 

Along  the  cross  road  we  took,  alternately 
running  and  walking.  The  Belgian  trenches 
were  perhaps  a  half  mile  beyond  us,  and  we 
could  make  out  the  tap-tap  of  the  rifle  fire 
which  had  been  only  a  continuous  cracking  a 
mile  in  the  rear.  Into  this  the  machine  ffuns 
cut  with  a  whir.  Spent  bullets  dropped  here 
and  there  in  the  inundated  field  to  the  west  of 
us,  but  the  German  shell  fire  must  have  been 
right  in  the  trenches. 

Somewhere  before  we  reached  Ramscapdle 
wc  crossed  a  road  with  military  automobiles 
going  both  ways,  but  my  desire  to  get  behind 
the  sheltering  buildings  of  Ramscapellc  was  too 
strong  at  the  moment  to  take  it  in. 

About  a  hundred  yards  from  the  village  there 
was  a  house  on  the  edge  of  a  canal,  and  we 
stopped  behind  it.  safe  from  bullet-fire,  to  catch 
our  breath  again.  It  was  as  far  as  wc  were 
destined  to  get.    All  at  once  shdls  b^gan  drofv 
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ping  on  the  village,  and  1  have  not  seen  shells 
drop  so  fast  in  so  small  an  area.  In  the  first 
minute  there  must  have  been  twenty.  Three 
fires  broke  out  almost  at  once.  Between  the 
explosions  we  could  hear  the  falling  tiles. 

The  short  October  day  grew  unexpectedly 
dusk  and  the  fires  in  the  village  reflected  in  the 
water  on  the  fields.  After  the  bombarding  had 
been  going  on  without  the  least  let-up  for  fully 
fifteen  minutes,  a  bent  old  woman,  a  man  per- 
haps older  but  less  bent,  and  a  younger  woman 
appeared  on  the  road  to  Furnes  just  beyond  us, 
hurrying  along  without  once  looking  back. 
They  were  the  only  people  we  saw  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  town  looked  like  the  most  ruth- 
less piece  of  vandalism.  It  had  a  military 
purpose,  however.  The  Germans  were  con- 
centrating an  attack  on  it  with  the  hope  of 
reaching  Fumes.  They  occupied  it  that  night, 
but  were  later  driven  out  again.  I  have  learned 
since  some  of  the  villagers  remained  through 
that  bombardment,  and  were  killed  in  their 
bouses. 

While  we  stood  sheltered  by  the  house  on  the 
canal,  speculating  as  to  which  one  of  the  houses 
still  standing  in  Kamscapelle  would  be  hit  next, 
the  light  from  those  on  fire  reflect^  on  the 
dark,  brackish  water  of  the  canal,  which  was 
running  in  with  the  tide.  Presently  we  noticed 
something  in  the  water,  and,  stooping  down  in 
the  twilight,  we  made  out  the  body  of  a  man 
face  downward.  The  color  of  the  coat  and  the 
little  short  skirt  to  it  showed  it  was  the  body 
of  a  German  soldier.  It  passed  on  and  was 
foUoiwed  by  three  more  before  we  left.  They 
had  been  in  the  water  several  days. 

The  fire  from  the  trenches  died  down  at  dusk 
and  we  made  our  way  back  along  the  empty 
crossroad.  Half  way  back  to  the  dunes  we 
passed  a  Red  Cross  motor  ambulance,  headed 
toward  Ramscapelle.  On  the  seat  beside  the 
driver  was  a  young  English  woman.  She  was 
wearing  the  gray-brown  coat  and  gray-brown 
puttees  of  the  English  sddier.  We  called  out 
to  her  we  thought  the  town  was  empty,  but  the 
only  answer  we  got  from  the  speeding  ambul- 
ance was  an  assuring  wave  of  the  young  wo- 
man's hand,  which  was  evidently  meant  to 
inform  us  she  knew  where  she  was  going. 

On  the  main  road  from  Nieuport  to  Fumes, 
which  we  folk>wed  a  short  distance,  there  were 
dcxeos  of  ambulances  going  to  the  rear  and  a 
long  column  of  infantry  going  forward.  Headed 
toward  the  rear  there  were  also  many  wounded 
men  on  foot.  They  had  been  dressed  at  Nieu- 
port, but  there  were  not  enough  ambulances 
to  take  them  all  away.  One  who  was  walking 
slowly  and  painfully  told  me  he  had  a  bullet  in 
his  back. 

During  the  afternoon  the  Schneiders  I  had 
seen  had  evidently  been  placed  among  the  sand 
dunes,  and  they  were  now  bombarding  the 
German  lines  over  our  heads.  Crossing  over 
the  sand  dunes  to  the  beach,  we  passed  under 
two  batteries,  though  we  did  not  see  them. 
We  could  tell  they  were  French,  though,  by  the 


rapidity  of  the  fire.  The  French  seem  to  be 
able  to  fire  their  guns  several  times  as  fast  as 
the  Germans  or  the  English. 

A  cluster  of  houses  belonging  to  shrimp 
fishermen  was  right  under  these  batteries, 
where  they  were  sure  to  get  some  of  the  return 
fire.  But  we  noticed  there  were  lights  in  every 
one  of  the  cottages.  Inside  were  the  same 
fishermen  who  were  so  apathetic  about  the 
fight  off-shore. 

The  view  from  the  sand  dunes  was  what  the 
war  artists  on  English  illustrated  weeklies  try 
so  hard  to  show.  The  French  batteries  were 
using  shrapnel  on  the  German  trenches,  the 
shrapnel  leaving  puflfs  of  white  smoke  in  long, 
uneven  lines;  and  the  Germans  were  keeping 
up  their  steady  pounding  of  contact  shells,  with 
a  short  led  flash  after  each  explosion.  The 
firing  of  the  guns  on  both  sides  gave  the  effect 
of  continuous  summer  lightning. 

Into  the  panorama  the  fleet  oflf-shore  kept 
up  a  new  attack  on  the  German  batteries  in 
the  sand  dunes  just  beyond  Nieuport-les-Bains. 
As  it  was  dark  now  we  could  see  where  they 
were  only  by  the  streaks  of  fire  from  their  guns. 
These  flashes  came  and  went  like  the  strokes 
of  a  dagger,  as  if  they  were  stabbing  the  dark. 

We  went  back  along  the  beach  to  avoid  being 
questioned,  tuming  around  constantly  to  watch 
the  fleet.  At  Coxyde  a  whole  company  of 
French  soldiers  was  standing  alon^  the  edge  of 
the  water,  jumping  back  in  surprise  when  the 
little  waves  advanced  on  them.  They  told  us 
they  were  from  the  centre  of  France  and  had 
never  seen  salt  water  before. 

The  shore  there  is  lined  with  new  villas 
made  of  light  colored  bricks.  One  of  these 
had  been  dynamited,  because  it  belonged  to  a 
German  and  was  suspected  of  having  a  concrete 
floor  for  siege  guns.  1  had  heard  of  cases  of 
this  kind  before,  but  1  had  never  had  an  op- 
portunity to  examine  one. 

My  private  thought  was  that  the  villa  had 
probably  been  built  by  a  German  with  a  passion 
for  solidity,  but,  examining  it  under  a  half- 
full  moon,  1  could  see  the  foundations  were 
brick  walls  two  feet  thick  covered  with  mosaic 
backed  by  reinforced  concrete  about  a  foot  thick. 
It  seemed  like  something  more  than  Teutonic 
thoroughness. 

A  little  later  in  La  Panne  I  was  shown  a  con- 
crete tennis  court  belonging  to  a  German  which 
had  been  punched  full  of  holes.  It  was  in  no 
place  thick  enough,  however,  to  give  cause  for 
suspicion  that  its  real  purpose  was  in  any  way 
sinister. 

By  the  time  we  regained  La  Panne  I  was 
hardly  able  to  walk  as  I  had  been  going  hard 
all  day,  a  good  deal  of  the  way  through  soft  sand. 
But  even  if  1  had  been  much  more  tired  I  would 
have  sensed  the  atmosphere  of  that  town.  To 
me  the  little  seaside  village,  built  for  summer 
gayety,  had  more  of  the  romance  of  war  in  it 
than  any  place  1  have  seen. 

The  half  dozen  summer  hotels  and  all  the 
villas  were  filled  with  the  mothers,  wives,  and 
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children  of  the  Belgian  soldiers  whose  firing 
line  I  had  just  left.  Their  homes  had  been  in 
Brussels,  Antwerp,  Ghent.  Now  they  were 
in  the  last  little  town  in  Belgium.  To  some 
their  soldiers  had  already  returned,  and  they 
were  dining  as  merrily  as  if  to-morrow  did  not 
hold  out  a  reasonable  likelihood  of  being  killed. 
At  the  doors  of  the  hotels  and  on  the  street 
were  many  others  waiting,  and,  as  the  street  had 
tilled  up  with  another  French  artillery  division 
bivouacked  for  a  few  hours,  they  could  not  see 
their  men  folk  until  they  were  close  at  hand. 
Now  and  then  as  we  passed  we  could  hear  little 
gasps  of  happiness.  For  some,  of  course,  there 
were  disappointment  and  bad  news.  But  they 
must  have  carried  their  sorrow  to  their  cham- 
bers, as  La  Panne  was  all  gayety. 

A  comment  on  the  Belgian  soldiers  made  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  occurred  to  me:  "They 
shoot  the  enemy  all  day;  at  night  they  come 
home  and  kiss  mother.  In  the  morning  they 
kiss  mother  again  and  go  back  to  shoot  some 
more." 

They  certainly  showed  themselves  capable  of 
shaking  off  the  horrors  of  war  before  their 
women  folk.  To  see  them  there  in  La  Panne 
that  night  you  might  have  thought  it  was  all 
a  sham  battle  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  conviction 
of  reality  that  would  not  shake  off. 

It  was  nearly  ten  o'clock  now,  but  Belgian 
soldiers  relieved  from  the  firing  line  and  off  duty 
for  the  night  were  still  coming  into  La  Panne. 
In  the  Hotel  Des  Arcades,  which,  incidentally, 
has  no  arcades,  the  bar  and  the  dining  room 
were  full  of  soldiers.  Officers  and  their  men 
were  eating  and  drinking  together  in  the  pleas- 
ant democratic  way  they  have  in  the  Belgian 
army.  Room  was  made  for  us  at  the  long 
central  table  in  the  dining  room,  and  all  at  the 
table  were  solicitous  to  see  that  we  were  at  once 
given  plenty  to  eat  and  drink.  Several  of  the 
fifteen  men  at  the  table  had  hands  or  heads 
bandaged,  but  that  did  not  seem  to  detract 
from  their  gayety. 

A  joke  was  being  told  as  we  sat  down,  and 
every  one  was  taking  a  lively  interest  in  it. 
The  narrator  was  a  bearded  man  of  fifty,  and 
he  was  telling  to  the  delight  of  the  others  how 
his  son  had  once  got  the  better  of  him  in  Brussels 
before  the  war.  There  were  other  stories  of 
matters  equally  foreign  to  war.  The  private  on 
one  side  of  me  told  me  he  was  the  manager  for 
Belgium  of  an  American  typewriter.  The  lieu- 
tenant on  the  other  side  was  in  ordinary  times  an 
insurance  agent.  All  the  men  there  were  in 
business  and  talked  and  acted  like  a  company 
of  young  American  business  men. 

My  first  hint  that  these  men  had  been  through 
any  trying  experience  was  the  apology  offered 
by  a  new-comer  for  being  late.  He  entered 
rather  gravely  and  said  something  about  hav- 
ing to  take  the  word  to  his  sister  of  his  brother- 
in-law's  death.  The  whole  company  turned 
grave  then  and  conversation  from  being  general 
was  carried  on  for  a  few  minutes  between  those 


near  together.  1  asked  the  typewriter  agent, 
to  fill  an  awkward  pause,  whether  they  had  seen 
much  action,  and  he  told  me  their  story. 

This  was  a  crack  mitrailleuse  company  of 
Brussels.  It  had  been  in  the  fight  from  Li^e 
back  to  M alines  and  from  Antwerp  back  to 
Dixmude  and  Nieiiport.  Three  days  before 
it  was  told  to  hold  a  road  into  Nieuport.  It 
was  a  road  the  Germans  must  take,  if  they  were 
to  advance,  but  the  Belgians  would  not  give 
way.  They  were  too  clever  with  their  rapid- 
fire  guns  to  be  rushed,  and  the  German  bayonet 
charges  only  blocked  the  road  with  their  dead. 
Again  and  again  the  gray  line  came  on,  but 
each  time  it  crumpled  before  their  fire.  They 
were  attacked  every  hour  of  the  day  or  night, 
but  they  were  always  ready.  Finally  the  Ger- 
mans got  their  range  and  dropped  shell  after 
shell  right  among  them. 

"They  blew  us  all  to  pieces,"  the  story  went 
on  in  a  low  tone  at  my  elbow.  "Those  shells 
don't  leave  many  wounded,  but  they  littered 
the  place  with  arms  and  legs.  They  got  a  good 
many  of  us,  but  they  did  not  seem  to  be  able 
to  get  our  guns." 

I  asked  what  their  loss  had  been,  and  he 
looked  around  the  table,  counting,  before  he 
answered. 

"Let's  see,  now,"  he  said.  "We  lost  some  at 
Dixmude  first.  I  think  there  were  just 
seventy  last  Monday."  This  was  Thursday. 
"We  had  a  pretty  bad  time,"  he  ended;  looking 
down. 

"How  many  are  there  now?"  I  asked,  and 
he  answered  with  a  sweep  of  his  hand  around 
the  table.  "  Five  or  six  more,"  he  said.  There 
were  eighteen  of  them  at  table  now.  That 
meant  twenty-three  or  twenty-four — out  of 
seventy. 

"The  dogs  suffered,  too,"  he  added.  "We've 
only  got  eight  out  of  twenty,  and  I  just  heard 
the  dogs  around  here  have  already  been  pressed 
into  service." 

When  1  went  to  bed  four  of  the  members 
of  that  shattered  mitrailleuse  company  climbed 
three  flights  of  stairs  to  see  that  I  had  a  com- 
fortable room.  And  these  men  had  just  come 
out  of  a  trench  where  they  had  lost  more  than 
two  thirds  their  number  in  three  days  stopping 
one  of  the  main  lines  of  the  German  advance. 

In  the  twilight  of  early  morning,  when  the 
cannonading  had  at  last  died  down,  I  heard  the 
movement  of  troops  in  the  street  and  saw  my 
friends  of  the  night  before  falling  into  line  and 
getting  their  equipment  straight.  By  the  time 
T  reached  the  sidewalk  they  were  moving  off. 
some  of  the  men  helping  the  dogs  with  the 
mitrailleuse. 

"Big  fight  last  night,"  said  the  typewriter 
agent  smiling.  "Company  that  relieved  us  got 
it  hard.    We  must  hurry  back." 

They  were  all  very  alert  and  soldierlike  in  the 
chill  of  the  morning,  but  they  were  a  pitifully 
small  company  as  they  passed  up  the  road  and 
were  lost  in  the  sand  dunes. 


)W    YOU    CAN     HELP    FEED    AND 
CLOTHE    THE    BELGIANS 


iN   APPEAL  SO    URGENT  THAT  NONE   SHOULD   FAIL  TO    HEAR   AND  HEBD 

BY 

JOHN    M.   OSKISON 


>od,  dothingj  blankets,  and  money  are 
ntly  wanted  for  the  relief  of  the  hungry 
cold  of  Belgium.  U  is  best  to  give 
ugh  a  local  committee  or  organization 
can  make  up  carload  lots  of  food  and 
ling  and  send  it  to  the  nearest  seaport 
hipment. 

>nrributions  of  staple  foods,  clothing, 
blankets  may,  however,  be  sent  directly 
he  American  Commission  for  Relief 
Belgium,  Bush  Terminal,  Brooklyn, 
'.  This  is  the  American  branch  of  the 
mationaJ  Commission  that  has  opened 
i^ys  to  the  distribution  of  relief  in  Bel- 
I,  and  it  is  the  accepted  forwarding  and 
tbuting  agency  for  every  Belgian  relief 
ement  in  this  country.  Any  question 
eming  the  present  needs  and  methods  of 
ct km  and  forwarding  that  arises  should 
cferred  at  once  to  the  oflfice  of  this 
mission,  7 1  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


^H£  simple  mathematics  of  Belgium's 
need  are  appalling! 

Here  was  a  peaceful,  industrious 
nation  of  7,300,000  people,  living 
in  the  most  densely  populated  comer 
rope,  raising  about  40  per  cent,  of 
hey  ate  and  supplying  the  balance  by 
manufactured  goods  abroad.  Suddenly 
irds  of  the  little  country  was  overrun, 
1^  the  harvest  was  abandoned,  all  indus- 
are  stopped. 

]  early  August  to  December,  perhaps  a 
of  Bdgium's  old  men,  women,  and  child- 
:ame  refugees  in  Holland  and  England; 
roaooo  men  were  with  the  army.  There 
ed  to  face  the  problem  of  existence  the 
her  people — 5,800,000  men  (mostly  unfit 
tary  service),  women,  and  children. 
irly  as  October  1 5th,  Belgium's  needs  were 
g.  About  that  time  a  group  of  American 
ts  of  Brussels,  most  of  them  prosperous 
ne  of  them  rich,  were  living  on  40  cents 
and  they  had  pooled  their  resources  in 
)  accomplish  that.  There  soon  followed 
i^cn  money  had  no  value — money  won't 
d  when  there's  none  to  be  had.  Famine 
lowed  devastation  and  paralysis. 


Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  people  who  have  re-* 
mained  in  Belgium  must  have  aid,  because 
there  is  no  way  for  them  to  support  themselves — 
more  than  4,600,000  human  beings  to  feed  and 
clothe  until  the  paralysis  is  lifted! 

If  the  Belgians  could  resume  their  work,  if 
they  could  get  access  to  any  market  in  which 
they  could  exchange  their  property  for  food, 
we  need  not  worry  about  them.  They  are  a 
thrifty  and  prosperous  people;  in  ordinary  times, 
their  per  capita  wealth  is  just  short  of  that  of 
Holland;  in  ordinary  times,  nearly  3,100,000 
of  her  people  are  savings  bank  depositors,  own- 
ing $216,000,000 — enough  to  give  every  inhabit- 
ant $29.50. 

But  this  is  a  time  in  which  property,  willing- 
ness to  work,  savings  accounts  are  worth  ex- 
actly nothing  at  all  in  Belgium.  That  is,  for 
the  80  per  cent,  whose  jobs  no  longer  exist, 
whose  savings  accounts  have  been  exhausted, 
and  in  whose  fields  the  crops  have  been 
trampled  and  wasted. 

So  the  world  has  on  its  hands  the  biggest  com- 
missary job  in  history.  It  is  a  job  that  must  be 
undertaken  by  the  non-combatants.  More 
specifically,  it  is  America's  job.  It  is  up  to 
America — North  and  South — to  raise  and  send 
to  Belgium  for  months  food  and  clothing  to  the 
value  of  $5,000,000  a  month.  That  is  the  low- 
est estimate — how  low  it  is  you  may  know  when 
you  remember  that  there  are  nearly  5,000,000 
people  to  care  for. 

Five  men  who  were  closest  to  the  scene  and 
who  spoke  as  the  official  voices  of  their  coun- 
tries were  drawn  into  a  community  of  interest 
in  behalf  of  the  Belgians:  the  Spanish  Ambas- 
sador in  London,  the  American  Ambassador 
in  London,  the  Spanish  Minister  in  Brussels, 
the  American  Ministers  in  Brussels  and  The 
Hague.  They  sent  appeals  for  help  and,  as 
quickly  as  they  could,  opened  the  way  for  the 
passage  of  relief  into  Belgium  and  organized  a 
commission  for  handling  the  food  and  clothing 
that  the  world  would  send. 

As  active  head  of  this  commission,  which 
was  named  the  International  Commission  for 
Relief  in  Belgium,  an  American  mining  engineer 
was  chosen.  Mr.  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  with  head- 
quarters in  London,  began  to  give  to  the  job  of 
relieving  Belgium  the  energy  and  administrative 
skill  that  have  made  him  respected  as  one  of  the 
foremost  mining  managers  in  the  world.    As- 
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sociated  with  him  arc  the  five  diplomatic  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  and  Spam 
already  referred  to,  the  Spanish  and  American 
Consuls-General  in  London,  the  Spanish  and 
American  Consuls  in  Rotterdam,  Antwerp, 
Brussels,  Li^ge,  Ostend,  and  Ghent,  Captam 
Lucey,  an  energetic  American  shipping  agent 
in  Rotterdam,  and  twelve  others  whose  influ- 
ence in  diplomatic,  military,  and  commercial 
circles  is  of  real  assistance  m  keeping  the  flow 
of  relief  uninterrupted. 

Toward  the  middle  of  November,  the  Inter- 
national Commission  established  in  New  York 
the  American  Commission;  this  branch  was 
opened  under  direction  of  Mr.  Lindon  W.  Bates, 
another  engineer  of  proved  executive  ability. 
At  71  Broadway,  offices  were  opened  and  mach- 
inery for  the  collection  and  the  distribution  of 
relief  was  set  in  motion. 

One  of  the  flrst  tasks  of  the  American  branch 
of  the  Commission  was  to  assist  in  the  coordi- 
nation of  the  various  agencies  for  the  reh'ef 
of  Belgium  that  had  already  begun  to  work. 
Among  others,  there  was  the  Belgian  Relief 
Committee,  which,  under  the  direction  of  an  able 
membership,  had  collected  more  than  $500,000; 
there  was  the  Red  Cross  relief  work;  and  there 
was  the  Rockefeller  Foundation — all  these  were 
keenly  aware  of  the  necessity  for  rushing  help 
to  the  Belgians.  They  had  sent  their  appeals 
broadcast,  and  the  people  were  giving  with  the 
thought  that  "  he  gives  twice  who  gives  quickly." 

To  get  food  and  clothing  into  the  hands  of  the 
hungry  and  suffering  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  is  America's  duty.  As  the  American 
Commission  sees  it,  the  most  pressing  call  is 
for  ships  to  be  loaded  with  food  and  clothes; 
and  so  the  New  York  organization  made  this 
offer  to  every  relief  agency,  group  of  givers,  or 
individual  who  would  help  Belgium: 

"On  all  food  supplies  that  can  be  transported 
and  all  suitable  new  articles  of  clothing  and 
blankets,  we  will  promptly  pay  the  freight;  we 
will  guarantee  that  the  ships  carrying  relief 
will  proceed  to  Rotterdam  without  hindrance  or 
delay;  at  Rotterdam,  we  will  see  that  all  food 
and  clothing  are  promptly  transshipped  by  way 
of  the  canals  (for  all  railroad  transportation, 
except  for  German  military  use,  is  non-existent 
in  Belgium  now)  to  agents  in  the  suffering  prov- 
inces who  will  promptly  distribute  it.  We  will 
keep  the  diplomatic  channels  open,  and  neither 
Germany  nor  England  will  interfere  with  ships 
or  barges  bearing  our  label." 

For  this  is  by  no  means  a  simple  relief  job! 

So  this  .American  (Commission,  with  plenty 
of  funds  to  make  good  its  promises,  has  said 
to  all  agencies  of  relief  in  this  country  that  its 
men  will  hire  ships,  see  that  they  pass  safely 
through  the  mine  tields  (»f  the  English  Channel, 
attend  to  their  unloading  at  Rotterdam  (Ger- 
man inspectors  standing  by  to  see  that  con- 
traband is  not  concealed  in  the  cargoes,  for 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Belgian  troops 
are  flghting  desperately  with  the  Allies),   and 


take  the  canal  barges  laden  with  their  offerings 
to  local  agents  who  will  make  the  final  distri- 
bution. Having  this  guarantee,  Americans 
may  give  freely. 

There  is  another  complication.  What  is 
wanted  is  food  and  clothing,  and  between  the 
date  of  collection  from  the  giver  and  the  date  of 
distribution  to  the  ultimate  beneficiary  at  least 
a  month  must  pass.  So  the  food  that  is  sent 
must  be  of  the  kind  and  quality  that  will  bear 
much  handling  by  railroad  cars  (in  this  coun- 
try), by  cargo  boats,  and  by  canal  barges;  the 
clothing  sent  must  be  new,  and  it  should  be 
suitable  for  the  season  of  arrival.  Just  now, 
the  great  demand  is  for  flour  and  blankets  and 
warm  clothing.  Our  Minister  in  Brussels  says 
that  at  this  time  10  ounces  of  flour,  in  combin- 
ation with  an  obtainable  share  of  the  root  crops 
of  Belgium,  will  support  life  in  one  individual 
for  a  day.  At  that  rate,  a  barrel  of  flour  would 
suffice  for  a  year. 

Condensed  and  evaporated  milk  is  another 
need  that  must  be  met  with  no  delay.  Babies 
must  have  milk;  and  what  chance  has  a  baby- 
nuzzling  the  breast  of  a  half  starved  mother? 

Already  the  first  ships  sent  from  America 
have  delivered  their  cargoes.  The  first  to  sail 
was  sent  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and 
the  charter  cost  of  that  ship  was  returned  to  the 
Foundation  by  the  Commission  so  that  the 
Foundation's  appropriation  might  all  go  toward 
*  the  purchase  of  relief  supplies.  The  Christian 
Herald  sent  a  ship.  As  this  is  written,  ships 
under  charter  by  the  Commission  are  loading 
in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco, 
Mobile,  and  other  ports.  Wherever  local  effort 
has  raised  a  carload  of  food  or  clothing,  the 
Commission  has  stood  ready  to  meet  the  cost 
of  moving  it  to  a  seaport. 

Already  the  governors  of  nearly  every  state 
have  passed  along  the  appeals  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  committees  of  energetic  citizens.  More 
than  1 50  cities,  large  and  small,  have  responded 
to  the  call.  Within  four  days  of  its  organiza- 
tion in  New  York,  the  Commission  received 
reports  from  ten  cities  and  towns  in  Alabama, 
from  sixteen  in  Pennsylvania,  from  twelve  in 
California. 

In  the  United  States,  a  woman's  section  of 
the  Commission  is  organized,  with  Mrs.  Lindon 
W.  Bates  in  charge;  Mrs.  Bates  is  working 
closely  in  harmony  with  her  husband.  The 
executive  committee,  chosen  largely  from  the 
heads  of  big  women's  organizations,  represents 
about  600,000  women  who  are  best  able  to  re- 
spond to  appeals  for  help. 

Both  men  and  women  who  are  workings 
through  the  Commission  are  making  their  appeal 
for  food  and  clothes  and  blankets.  They  are  not 
asking  for  money.  In  the  Commission's  judg- 
ment, money  is  not  the  first  need  in  Belgium, 
for  there  is  no  food  and  clothing  left  in  that 
country  to  buy.  If  money  is  collected  by  an 
individual,  by  a  group,  or  by  a  committee  or- 
ganized in  a  town  or  city,  the  Commission  will 
respond  instantly  to  a  request  for  information 
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>w  it  ought  to  be  spent  and  where  the 
ed  articles  should  be  sent, 
led  New  York  City,  a  population  ap- 
tely    that    of    Belgium,    more    than 

00  worth  of  food  is  brought  in  every 
rom  some  source,  while  the  farming  and 
al    paralysis   continues    in    Belgium,  a 

1  of  supplies  must  go  to  these  people 
ay.  Is  It  clear  that  the  Commission's 
;  that   $5,000,000  worth   of  food  and 

a  month  must  be  sent  to  them  from 
s  givers  of  the  United  States  in  order 
^e  the  actual  distress  that  exists  over 
not  excessive? 

Jgium's  mines  reopen  and  her  industries 
med  (a  process  which  will  be  painfully 
he  pressure  on  us  for  providing  unpaid 
ill  relax.  The  Commission  expects  to 
From  all  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  food 
hing  a  fair  price  for  what  is  distributed; 
time,  there  are  many  wealthy  Belgians 
;  in  line  for  the  daily  roll  and  bowl  of 
alt  out  from  supplies  gathered  locally 
Germans,  and  they  are  paying  for  what 
t.  By  November  6th,  about  400,000 
day  were  being  provided  by  Americans 
h  5  cents  each  were  charged;  those  who 
)aid  for  them.  This  number  will,  of 
ncrease;  after  awhile  money  collected  for 
I  clothing  distributed  overthere  will  begin 
>ack  to  America  for  the  purchase  of  fresh 
The  end  of  our  efforts  as  a  sympathe- 
le  to  save  another  people  from  hunger 
I  will  be  accomplished  in  that  way. 
,  then,  is  the  opportunity  and  duty  of 
vidual  American  who  can  spare  some- 
'  Belgium? 

igh  the  local  organization — chamber  of 
ze,  board  of  trade,  woman's  club,  or 
or  governor's  committee — the  individ- 
do  one  of  two  things. 
money  may  be  given ;  it  will  be  forwarded 
y  to  some  organization  equipped  with 
:ion  of  what  is  most  wanted  and  in 
ith  the  movement  of  the  ships  chartered 
Vmerican  Commission;  and  this  money 
;pent  in  those  markets  where  shipment 
nost  prompt  and  where  good  goods  can 
It  and  fair  prices  prevail. 
i,  suitable  new  clothing,  new  blankets, 
d  can  be  purchased  and  shipped.     If 

a  local  organization,  the  individual 
snd  purchases  to  the  local  depot  selected 

there  is  no  organization,  the  package 
ies  can  be  shipped,  by  express  or  by 

prepaid  or  collect,  directly  to  the 
n  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium, 
rminal,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
dstuffs  especially,  only  the  best  should 
Only  the  best  will  survive  the  hand- 
i  voyage  across  the  water,  and  the 
time  between  its  purchase  and  its  use. 
ought  should  be  given  to  the  staple 
Hour,  rice,  coffee,  dried  peas  and  beans, 
neats,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  and  cured 
i  meats:  but  don't  forget  the  milk! 


Unsweetened   condensed   or   evaporated   milk 
for  the  babies  must  go  forward  at  once. 

Dr.  Wiley  has  supplied  for  the  guidance  of 
American  givers  an  ideal  package  of  food  sup- 
plies for  infants,  and  one  for  convalescents — 
and  no  contributor  can  make  a  mistake  in 
giving  according  to  his  suggestions.  So  if  you 
want  to  feed  from  200  to  250  infants  for  one 
day  buy  and  send: 

Thirty  pounds  of  evaporated,  unsweetened 
milk;  2  pounds  of  milk  sugar;  5  pounds  of  barley 
flour;  5  pounds  of  corn  meal;  5  pounds  of  oat- 
meal ;  and  2  ounces  of  salt.  For  the  nourishment 
of  from  100  to  150  convalescents  a  day  send: 

Fifteen  pounds  of  evaporated  milk;  1 5  pounds 
of  malted  milk;  one  i -pound  can  of  olive  or 
cottonseed  oil;  2  pounds  of  canned  chicken;  5 
pounds  of  brown  rice;  7  pounds  of  whole  wheat 
or  white  flour;  3  pounds  of  sugar;  2  pounds  of 
tea;  and  6  ounces  ef  salt. 

To  any  general  purchase  of  ^Dod  supplies, 
by  the  way,  it  is  well  to  add  a  bag  of  salt.  It  is 
pretty  certain  that  by  the  time  you  read  this 
most  of  the  railroads  and  express  companies  in 
America  will  be  willing  to  receive  packages  of 
suitable  food  and  clothing  and  blankets  and 
forward  them  without  charge  to  the  Commis- 
sion's nearest  depot  at  the  waterside. 

To  insure  that  food  supplies  shall  go  out  from 
this  country  in  proper  shape,  the  Commission 
asked  Colonel  Goethals  for  information  as  to 
the  way  the  food  supply  for  the  canal  diggers 
was  provided.  Colonel  Goethals  referred  to  his 
expert  commissary  head  in  New  York,  a  young 
man  who  has  placed  himself  and  his  inspectors 
at  the  service  of  the  Commission.  It  was  he 
who  pointed  out  that  with  proper  care  in  buying 
and  loading,  such  food  supplies  as  have  already 
been  mentioned  may  very  well  be  supplemented 
by  shipments  of  potatoes,  onions,  cabbage, 
carrots,  turnips,  squash,  grape  fruit,  lemons, 
and  apples  (before  they  go  into  cold  storage). 
If  perfectly  sound  produce  of  this  sort,  which  is 
untouched  by  frost,  is  packed  in  ventilated 
barrels  and  stowed  'tween  decks,  and  if  the 
hatch  covers  of  the  ship  are  lifted  on  fine  days 
during  the  voyage  across  it  ought  to  get  to  the 
users  in  perfect  condition.  But  no  individual 
should  be  tempted  to  supply  any  of  the  perish- 
able vegetables  or  fruits;  leave  that  for  the 
purchasmg  agents  of  the  Commission  or  of 
other  organizations  working  in  harmony  with 
the  Commission. 

Tothewomen  of  America  nearly  a  million  Belg- 
ian mothers  have  held  out  their  youngand  askc^: 

"Won't  you  help!" 

We  have  already  responded  liberally;  but 
we  have  only  begun.  Only  just  now  have  we 
seen  the  completion  of  the  machinery  of  dis- 
tribution; only  just  now  may  we  feel  that  every 
nickel  we  give  and  every  pound  of  good  food 
we  provide,  every  bit  of  warm  clothing  we  send, 
and  every  warm  blanket  we  wrap  the  whole  of 
our  gifts  up  in  will  go  promptly  and  without 
the  subtraction  of  a  cent  or  an  ounce  to  those 
who  need  it  in  Belgium. 


WHAT  I  SAW  IN  BELGIUM 

WHILE   UNDER   ARREST   IN   THE   GERMAN    LINES;  AND   LATER   IN    ANTWERP    JU 

BEFORE    ITS    FALL 


BY 

NEVIL  MONROE  HOPKINS 


IT  HAD  not  been  my  intention  to  spend 
more  than  two  or  three  days  in  Belgium 
this  summer,  but  fate  had  destined  other- 
wise and  had  mapped  out  some  surprises. 
I  was  in  Belgium  this  summer  the  day 
the  dark  clouds  gathered  upon  the  Austro-Ser- 
vian  horizon,  and  twice  after  they  had  burst. 
It  was  after  the  first  Zeppelin  war  dirigibles 
had  dropped  ^heir  bombs  mto  the  streets  of  old 
Antwerp,  killing  and  maiming  scores  of  non- 
combatants,  that  I  returned  from  England  to 
study  Belgium  in  war  time. 

I  found  Antwerp  swarming  with  the  military 
— infantry,  cavalry,  dog  artillery,  ambulances, 
motor  trucks,  traction  engines,  and  armored 
automobiles,  and  at  ni^ht  the  city  was  as  dark  as 
a  pocket,  with  English  and  Belgian  pickets 
everywhere  with  fixed  bayonets.  I  was  taken 
for  an  Englishman  several  times  by  the 
soldiers  when  I  went  into  little  restaurants, 
and  men  about  the  places  would  shout,  yive 
V  Angleierre,  and  I  became  acquainted  with 
a  number  of  war  correspondents  of  the  London 
papers  and  with  quite  a  number  of  the  soldiers. 
I  bought  tobacco  for  many  of  these  brave  fel- 
lows and  gave  them  every  encouragement  I 
could  in  their  noble  work  of  defending  their 
homes  against  the  invader.  I  had  seen  three 
soldiers,  not  long  before,  smoking  one  cigarette 
between  them  and,  comrade-like,  they  passed  it 
back  and  forth  between  their  puffs! 

Antwerp  reminded  me  of  a  busy  bee-hive 
with  the  Germans  advancing  in  the  direction 
of  the  city,  and  the  Belgians  were  losing  no 
time  in  dij^ing  trenches,  in  stringing  barbed 
wire,  and  m  mining  the  roads  and  bridges. 
I  was  fortunate  one  afternoon  in  getting  well 
out  beyond  the  edge  of  the  town,  where  1  saw 
them  sinking  great  barrels  with  open  heads 
deep  in  the  roadway  and  flush  with  the  surface 
as  a  menace  to  a  cavalry  advance.  Great 
armored  motor  trucks  were  hauling  ammuni- 
tion tothe  outskirts  of  the  city,  and  it  was  very 
thrilling  to  me  to  see  the  English  soldiers  sitting 
upon  some  of  these  heavy  trucks  and  riding 
side  by  side  with  the  Belgians.  Ambulances 
and  hospitals  were  everywhere  in  evidence  and 
some  of  the  ambulances  had  evidently  been 
improvised  from  the  familiar  London  motor 
'buses — swift,  reliable,  and  powerful  vehicles; 
and  it  was  along  the  Quai  Plantin  and  the  Quai 
Vandyck  that  I  first  saw  the  great  armored 
automobiles  with  their  rapid-fire  guns  of  both 
Belgian  and  English  design. 


My  first  serious  trouble  overtook  me  ji 
outside  of  the  town  of  Malines,  on  a  beauti 
September  morning,  when  a  German  mount 
patrol,  in  command  of  a  young  officer,  ordei 
me  out  of  my  machine  and  sent  it  back 
Malines.  A  trooper  went  through  my  pock 
and  handed  my  papers,  my  little  camera,  a 
my  revolver  over  to  the  officer  in  charge.  "\ 
ha!"  exclaimed  the  officer  explosively,  when 
saw  my  camera  and  revolver.  I  wtil  hear  t 
ha!  ha!  ring  in  my  ears  for  many  years  to  coi 
as  it  was  exclaimed  with  all  the  vigor  and  mej 
ing  of  one  who  saw  perhaps  the  Iron  Cross 
Germany,  in  recognition  of  the  taking  d 
dangerous  spy.  A  mounted  trooper  buin( 
me  twice  with  the  end  of  his  lance  as  a  ^ 
reminder  to  follow,  and  I  walked  along  in  I 
cool  morning  air  protesting  as  vi^rousiy  as 
dared  against  the  enforced  change  m  my  affai 
I  spent  two  nights  in  a  German  camp  not  knc 
ing  just  what  my  future  was  to  be.  i  v 
treated  decently,  fed  and  given  a  place  tosle 
and  it  was  about  noon  of  the  second  day  bef< 
I  saw  anything  of  the  officer  a|;ain.  I  tok 
number  of  the  troopers  all  kmds  of  stoi 
about  America  and  the  German-Americans  a 
about  my  boyhood  school-days  in  Germai 
but  was,  1  must  confess,  filled  with  both  ci 
osity  and  misgiving  when  one  of  these  troop 
came  to  me  and  informed  me  that  the  om 
in  command  wished  a  conference. 

I  followed  several  hundred  yards  down 
rather  rough  branch  road  from  the  main  hij 
way  with  ditches  upon  either  side.  Here  w 
several  motor  trucks  partly  overturned  as  x\ 
had  been  driven  off  the  road  into  the  ditch,  a 
one  fine  motor  ambulance  in  the  same  con 
tion.  In  going  over  my  papers  and  passpo 
and  cards  of  introduction,  these  fellows  I 
come  across  my  membership  card  in  the  Am 
ican  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers, 
learned  that  these  motor  vehicles  in  the  dii 
had  been  abandoned  by  the  Belgians  and  tl 
all  cfl'orts  to  start  up  their  machinery  had  b< 
without  success. 

"Can  you  get  these  wagons  running  for  U! 
asked  the  officer,  pointing  to  the  trucks  a 
ambulance. 

"1  do  not  know,"  I  replied,  "but  I  can  tr 

"You  had  better  try.  then,"  retorted 
officer. 

"Let  me  have  some  men,"  I  replied,  "a 
some  fuel,  and  I  will  see  what  can  be  don 

First  I  primed  up  the  motor  of  the  ami 
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and  had  trooper  after  trooper  cranking 
gine,  which  kicked  like  an  old  mule  and 
red  with  cannon-like  reports. 
[  these  infernal  machines  behave  the 
vay."  said  one  of  these  troopers,  swear- 
German,  "and  we  have  given  them  up 
id  job." 

T  several  hours'  work  in  my  attempt  to 
►se  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  I  found  that 
elgians  in  abandoning  these  machines 
!Sorted  to  a  highly  ingenious  mechanical 
-they  had  readjusted  the  valve  gear  and 
"ne  of  firing  in  a  most  original  manner. 
I  heavy  trucks  they  had  pinned  the  cam- 
in  a  false  position,  i  was  fortunate  in 
ering  the  cause  of  the  trouble  at  all,  but 

have  discovered   this  sooner,   perhaps, 

not  been  for  misleading  punch  marks 
Dusly  made  upon  the  rim  of  the  fly  wheel. 
nset  I  had  the  ambulance  and  the  motor 

in  operation,  but  I  was  not  allowed  to 
any  of  these  vehicles  without  a  trooper, 

spiked   helmet   and   with   his  carbine, 

beside  me. 

IS  given  bread  and  meat  and  some  tobacco 
htfall  and  was  told  that  my  papers  and 
elfects  would  be  returned  to  me  at  sun- 
I  would  drive  the  ambulance  to  Gontich, 
miles  from  Antwerp,  and  would  see  that 
en  who  went  with  me  became  proficient 

care  and  management  of  the  motor. 
It  very  unhappy  all  night  about  leaving 
powerful  trucks  in  working  order,  for  I  did 
Dsider  my  having  repaired  them  a  neutral 
nuince  on  my  part  at  all,  and  I  resolved 
ike  a  desperate  attempt,  cost  what  it 
,  to  slip  back  these  camshafts  as  I  fpund 
before  leaving.  There  was  no  officer  in 
irfien  I  took  the  chance,  and,  under  pre- 
f  showing  two  of  the  troopers,  who  were 
with  me,  an  adjustment  of  the  carbur- 
rhich  I  said  I  had  forgotten  to  point  out 
g;ht  before,  I  took  them  back  with  me  and 
they  were  searching  under  the  seat  for 
x>b  I  wanted  I  slipped  and  ke3^ed  the 
aft  back  in  its  original  false  position  and 
(bowed  the  troopers  the  carburetor  ad- 
nit.  The  same  operation  was  repeated 
\  second  motor  truck  right  under  the  noses 

felbws,  and  it  was  a  very  comforting 
to  note  that  the  telegraph  poles  and  wires 
Jown  when  f  left  this  German  camp,  let- 
he  ambulance  out  for  all  it  was  worth 

struck  the  main  road,  telling  the  troopers, 
le  sake  of  policy,   very  complimentary 

about  a  number  of  German-American 
nbts  I  had  in  our  employ  in  a  factory 
connected  with  in  America. 
as  again  arrested  in  my  attempt  to  pass 
h  the  Belgian  lines  and  to  get  back  into 
»p,  and  was  taken  before  some  Belgian 
s  near  the  Ste.  Marie  Hospital  on  the 
es  road  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 

great  dignity  and  thoroughness  they 
oned  me  and  cbsely  examined  all  my 
\  and  passports.     I  told  them  of  my  expen- 


ence  with  the  Germans  and  the  condition  in  which 
I  found  and  left  the  Belgian  motor  trucks. 
Their  men  were  barricading  in  the  roadways, 
using  great  cobblestones,  during  the  time  that 
I  was  detained,  and  were  tearing  down  buildings, 
walls,  and  fences  which  in  the  opinion  of  the 
military  would  interfere  with  their  artillery 
fire.  Great  truckloads  of  cobblestones  for 
barricade  work  rumbled  past  the  building  I 
was  detained  in  while  two  officers  studied  my 
papers,  between  the  puffs  of  their  cigarettes. 
They  concluded  that  my  papers,  even  my  note 
book,  were  all  right —  but  was  I  an  American 
and  their  owner?  This  point  they  soon  tested 
by  calling  in  an  English  surgeon.  "Yes,  he  is  a 
Yankee,  and  an  all  right  one  1  should  say,"  I 
heard  the  Englishman  explain  in  very  bad 
French  after  he  had  engaged  me  in  conversa- 
tion. I  was  not  regarded  as  a  suspicious  char- 
acter any  longer  and  was  soon  released. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  Antwerp  was  des- 
tined to  be  attacked,  for  Belgian  aeroplanes 
were  going  and  coming  constantly  overhead, 
reporting  the  preparations  the  Germans  were 
making  only  ten  miles  beyond  the  outer  forts 
in  laying  their  heavy  cement  foundations  and 
in  placing  their  great  siege  guns  in  position. 
They  were  using  powerful  traction  engines  to 
haul  these  guns,  and  sortie  after  sortie  of  the 
Belgian  infantry  was  being  made,  supported 
by  the  English,  in  the  effort  to  break  up  this 
work,  and  severe  fighting  was  taking  place 
daily  over  these  positions.  It  was  very  stirring 
to  see  young  fellows  being  taught  to  load  and 
fire,  to  fix  and  unfix  their  bayonets,  in  the 
public  squares,  and  at  the  same  time  to  see  the 
limp  bodies  of  the  wounded  being  brought  back 
through  the  streets.  Refugees  were  still 
pouring  into  the  city  and  along  many  of  the 
deserted  streets,  sad  and  pathetic,  but  brave 
and  resolute  and  many  with  stories  of  plunder, 
outrage,  and  wanton  acts.  The  last  nipht  I 
spent  in  Antwerp,  I  sat  by  the  light  of  a  flicker- 
ing candle,  and  wrote  in  my  note  book  many  of 
the  stories  I  had  been  told,  and  went  to  sleep 
during  the  small  hours  of  the  morning  to  the 
baying  of  a  distant  dog,  far  off  somewhere, 
which  reached  me  above  the  muffled  sound  of 
picks  and  other  implements  at  work  upon  the 
defenses  of  the  city. 

The  King  and  Queen,  and  their  children, 
were  still  in  Antwerp  and  could  be  seen  very 
often  in  the  streets.  The  King  went  every  day 
to  the  outer  trenches  and  gave  his  personal 
attention  to  the  wants  of  his  subjects,  and 
the  Queen  would  drive  through  tne  streets  of 
the  city  to  reassure  the  populace  as  much  as 
possible.  1  would  have  given  anything  to  have 
been  permitted  to  make  myself  known  to  the 
King  and  to  have  had  the  honor  of  shaking 
him  by  the  hand. 

I  left  Antwerp  with  deep  regrets  just  in  time 
to  catch  a  steamer,  upon  which  I  had  reserva- 
tions, for  America,  a  few  days  before  the  shelling 
of  the  city,  with  high  respect  and  affection  for 
the  gallant  nation  of  Belgium. 


THE  WELL-BELOVED  KING  OF  THE 

BELGIANS 


A  YOUNG  SOVEREIGN  WHOSE  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER  MAKE  MONARCHY  DEMOCRATIC 

AND  BENEFICENT — A  MAN   WHO  IS  ROYAL  IN  DEED  AS 

WELL  AS  IN  NAME  AND  STATION 

{An   interview  with   Mr.    Emmamiel  Havcnitb,  Minister  oj  Belgium  to  the  Untied  States.) 


WE  HAVE  received  Idlers  recently 
from  the  soldiers  fighting  in 
Flanders,  in  which  they  speak 
many  times  of  our  King.  It  is 
when  one  talks  with  our  soldiers 
that  one  perceives  how  he  is  loved;  they  say, 
all  of  them,  that  they  will  die  for  him.  He  is 
constantly  at  their  side,  encouraging  them  by 
his  presence  and  his  courage.  At  certain  mo- 
ments he  adventures  too  far;  always  he  is  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  combat. 

"One  soldier  said  to  a  friend  of  mine,  who 
writes  in  this  letter  his  words:  'The  King 
came  and  placed  himself  at  my  side  in  the 
trench.  He  took  the  rifle  of  a  soldier  so  ex- 
hausted he  could  not  stand,  to  give  him  a 
chance  of  rest,  and  fired  comme  le  plus  petit 
piotipiou — just  as  one  of  his  own  soldiers — dur- 
mg  an  hour  and  a  half.  He  himself  carries 
their  letters  to  the  soldiers  and  distributes 
among  them  the  little  paquets  which  their 
friends,  their  parents,  send  them  from  the  homes 
now  destroyed.  He  shares — what  do  you  call 
it? — la  rataioiiiUe  [soldier's  mess]  with  his  soldiers 
and  he  calls  them  always  "my  friends."  He 
docs  not  want  that  they  shall  render  him  honors; 
he  wishes  simply  to  be  a  soldier  in  the  full 
strength  of  that  term.  One  night  he  was  seen, 
exhausted  by  fatigue,  sleeping  on  the  grass  at 
the  side  of  the  road.' 

"An  officer  whom  I  know  in  Belgium  has 
written  to  me  another  incident.  This  man  was 
of  the  signal  corps,  and  in  one  bat  lie  they  were 
looking  about  to  place  their  apparatus  in  the 
Held.  The  King,  who  was  directing  that 
manoeuvre,  came  to  him  when  under  fire  and 
directed  the  installation  of  the  wireless  tele- 
graph in  that  part  of  the  Held  My  friend 
said  it  was  very  nervous  work,  as  shells 
dropped  ne;ir  them  repeatedly,  and  they  tried 
to  urge  the  King  to  find  a  safer  place,  but 
he  Would  not. 

"Now.  here  is  another  letter,  written  by  a 
nun,  a  sister  of  niercv,  who  is  nursing  the 
wounded  in  the  hospitals.  I  will  translate  some 
extracts  for  you: 

"'If  y(»u  coulil  only  hear  our  wounded  talk 
of  the  King,'  she  writes.  'When  an  officer 
falls,  ihev  sav  he  takes  his  place.  **4lloni, 
ntes  enfauts,"  he  cries,  just  like  one  of  them. 


"All  together,  fire!  Now!"  He  calls  for  a 
volley  or  directs  those  here  and  there  who 
shall  shoot. 

"'It  is  to-day  the  feast  of  our  poor  little 
Queen.  What  an  anniversary!  At  the  Palace 
Hotel  we  arc  giving  wine  to  the  wounded  in  her 
honor.  They  are  singing,  these  wounded,  "La 
Braban^nnc"  and  "Vers  I'Avenir/" 

"Further  on  in  her  letter  this  same  nun 
writes:  'Our  soldiers  are  full  of  courage  and 
of  confidence.  They  love  our  King,  who  shows 
himself  truly  admirable  in  courage,  in  cafamiess, 
and  in  power.  "We  have  a  cbtc  Kin^"  uys, 
one  soldier — that  French  word,  cb^Ct  it  ii  im- 
possible to  translate  it  into  English.  Another 
soldier  said  to  her,  '  For  him  I  am  going  to  die.' 
And  he  said  that  joyfully.  She  goes  on  to 
write:  'That  which  we  have  suffered  has  not 
abated  our  courage  in  the  least.  The  King 
marches  at  the  head  of  his  troops  and  after  the 
battle  he  comes  to  shake  them  by  the  hand. 
Oh,  but  we  ought  to  be  so  proud  of  him!' 

"The  King  is  really  a  soldier,  too,  you  must 
know,"  resumed  Mr.  Havenith,  "a  soldier  in 
training,  in  technique.  No,  he  did  not  go  to 
St.  Cyr  or  Saumur.  Why  should  he?  We  have 
in  Belgium  our  own  military  schools  as  good  as 
those  of  France.  Our  officers  in  equitation  and 
artillcrie  are  the  equals  in  skill  of  any  others. 
Foreign  governments  send  officers  to  our  schtx)ls. 
While  a  young  man  in  the  military  college  at 
Brussels,  the  King  followed  all  the  regular  course 
of  training. 

"But  he  did  not  stop  there.  Ah,  no!  All 
his  life  since  he  has  continued  his  military  stud- 
ies, especially  engineering  studies.  He  is  a 
qualified  electrical  and  mechanical  engineer. 
Not  exactly  a  genius,  you  understand,  but  he 
has  a  great  faculty  for  such  things.  He  was 
always  working  over  machines  and  new  inven- 
tions. When  they  had  an  e.xposition  in  Belgium 
the  committees  who  showed  the  King  about 
had  a  hard  time  of  it.  They  could  not  tell  him 
anything:  he  knew  as  much  or  more  than  ihev 
did.  and  when  he  sometimes  asked  a  question 
it  tcxik  real  knowledge  to  answer  him  correctU. 

"  rhat  shows  you  some  of  our  King's  char- 
acter. Above  ail  things  he  is  a  serious  man. 
taking  his  life,  his  sovereignty,  his  opportuniiv. 
always  very  sciriously.    This  is  most  important 
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IN    PEACEFUL   DAYS 

"or  ALL  THE  irERO£5  or  THIS  ENORMOUS  W^R. 
ONE  OF  THE  PUREST,  ONL  WHO  L\H  NtVtK  Bt  LOVtU 
ENOUGH,    IS   THE    tiREAl    YOUNC    KINO  Of    MY    LUTLE 

couNrfcy^'—MAumcE  MAbrfeRUNcK 


admires  he  t]nd$  here  in 
your  k:ountry.  When  he 
made  his  visit  in  the 
United  Stales  he  wished 
to  be  informal  he 
wanted  to  go  about 
freely  —  I  hen  he  was  only 
the  nephew  of  Leopold, 
you  remember.  He 
wen  t  to  I  he  W  h  il  c  H nuse. 
He  traveled  everywhere 
and  was  much  enter- 
tainixJ.  of  course.  But 
the  sfxial  part  was  u> 
him  less  tnterestfng  than 
your  gRMi  railroads 
and  manufactures,  Mr. 
Hill  look  him  ov.v  his 
raff  roads  in  the  West. 
He  went  through  those 
big  textile  mills  in 
Massachusetts.  In  the 
Baldwin  l.xxomotive 
Worksin  Pcnnsvlvaniahe 
wa  s  V  er y  t  n  l  e  re*  t  ed  -  H  e 
put  on  a  miner's  clothes 
and    weal    ikmxi    'mv^ 


the  coalmines.  And  I 
think  he  likctl  it  all. 
\i  was  never  formal- 
ity, but  always  with 
esprit  lo  enjoy  and  to 
remember. 

*'0h,  yes,  he  has 
traveled  much  besides. 
In  his  uncle.  Kin^  i.eo 
pold's,  time  he  traveled 
atZ  over  the  Congo  from 
end  to  end  of  that 
countr>'.  He  never 
spared  himself.  He 
wished  to  know  all 
aboul  that  Stale,  to 
see  it  with  his  own 
eves.  Soon  after  he 
was  married,  also  — 
that  was  In  the  year 
tqoo — he  took  Mn  dame 
la  Princesse  Albert  and 
made  a  grand  tour 
around  I  he  world.  And 
always  studying,  al- 
ways reading,  inquir- 
ing. He  wanted  to 
know  dilTcrent  customs 
and  wa\s  in  ihe  world 
himself.  Since  he  has 
become  King  i^^  wants 
to  know  what  ^11  his 
Ministers  are  talking 
about. 

"So  it  was  in  Belgium, 

foo,    bvforv    the    war* 

fhcKtn/ii  t  ;t  iked  person- 

Ji//y  io  ihe  workmen  to 


Copyjig^t  by  Tabcr-Prwg  Art  Compauy 
A  KING  WITHOUT  A  COUNTRY 
EAWLY  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  KING  ALBERT,  THE  ONE 
ON  THE  LEFT  TAKEN  ABOUT  THE  TIME  HE  MADE  A 
LONG  VrSIT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES,  "a  TALL,  PALE- 
FACED,  ANGULAR,  AND  RATHER  AWKWARD  YOUTH/* 
HE  HAS  SINCE  TRAVELED  AROUND  THE  WORLD  AND  IN 
THE  BELGIAN  CONGO,  MAS  BEEN  (BtFORE  HIS  ACCES- 
SION TO  THE  THRONE  IN  I909)  A  REGULAR  REPORTER 
ON  A  WEEKLY  PAPER,  AhJD  HAS  ACHIEVED  FAME  FOR 
HIS  PROFOUND  INTEREST  IN  THE  WELFARE  OF  HIS 
SUBJECTS.      HE    IS    NOW    THIRTV-NlNE    TEARS  OLD 

find  out  their  troubles.  You  know,  in  Belgium 
I  here  are  manv  Socialists.  There  is  a  large 
Socialist  part\ .  But  he  has  always  been  liked 
bv  ihese  men,  Soon  allei  his  coronation  he 
visited  all   ihe  imporianl  lowt\s  atvA  c\U«s  \w 


Belgium  andmadelKc 
addresses  to  the  peopf^ 
Not  once  did  any  ufl 
make    a     dissatisfi< 
shout     not  one  man  i 

those     cities, 
made  the  workmen  f. 
that  he  was  their  friem 
exactly  as    now   he 
a  mon g  f n en ds  frgh  I  i 
Ibr  their  country. 

**Vou    ask    if  he 
athletic,  fond  of  spoi 
Thai  is  very  America 
You    give     yourscfv 
here    so    devotedly 
athleticism.     It    is 
most  a  profession  wit 
you.  No,  you  would  n 
say  thai  the  King  w 
;»thlctic  in  your  sen 
He  is  more  of  a  sport 
man.     For  example,  i 
his  vacation    time 
h'kes     nothing     bett 
than    to  climb  mou 
tains.     He  has  climb 
all    the  big  Alps.     H 
drives   his  own   mot 
car  and,  of  course. 
rides  as  a  Kingshoul 
Without    being    a   d 
votee   of    shooting   h 
shoots    very    well    in- 
deed    with     rille    and 
shoiguri.  Bui  like  other 
things,  he  does  noi  giv 
M.'^  TWicVs  lime  to  th 


sports.    Every   mtitnii 
he    rises     carlv,    he^ 
seven,   and   is   hard 
work  before  many 
are  up. 

*'\Vhen  yousia 
the  King  he  is  vi 
prcssive.     He  is  a 
taller  ihan   I.  vrr\  I J 
verystraight.  P 
the  Saxe-0)bL 
>ou  knuw,  IS  Dm 
oldest    in    Europe,  oe* 
oldest   til  I  he  f^miJy 

H  i  s    urind* 
■  '   '    i»tia 

one  of  Iht    hanLlsi3i»cfl 
men    in     Euriipc-    Oor 
King'^       i 
\er\'slimi 
is  much  r 
pcjrs  :ilv. 

viTvhcjUh».fuaa\    »'- 
nol  now.     t  have  seen  J 
picture  of  h»n 
jnd  tl  looks  111 
nlJtT.     At  an\  imv:  v-ni 
vs.»uld   not    ha^e  to  ^ 

Id  he  wa!^  a  Kiflf^. 

"In  his  mamafe  tKt 
King  i^  m»i5^t  > 
I  he  Queen   i 
vuunger   than  ihi 
and    like    hini  rn 
acter.  quiet,  devot- 
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her  children.  She  was 
hiizaheth.  Duchess  of 
B;i%jria.  I  he  piN^pK 
love  her  as  ihev  do  ihc 
King,  I  remember,  in 
IQft  rt  was,  she  had 
been  very-  ill  and  had 
Mne  9Vk^\  In  regain  her 
nralth.  j  assisted  a\ 
hcf  nrturfi  to  Brussels* 
and  411  the  streets  where 
her  camufic  went  wen 
full  of  children  with 
flamtts  to  weicomc  her 
bcMfie.  She  was  much 
mcived  bv  ihat,  very 
uratrfiil  for  that  loyaltv, 
'  n  is  a  tine 
md  has  her- 
J  to  teach  the 
rice  LeoiKifd  to 
the  violin.  There 
lij  be  many  con- 
crrts  at  the  palace.  Nei- 
ther the  King  nor  Queen 
cares  for  the  foolish 
modem  fashions  in  wo 
men  's  d  r«s.    There  w  a  s 
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^FTtR   INSPECTING   A  COAL    MINE   IN   THE  GREAT    MINERAL    REGION   OF    EASTERN 

BELGIUM 


AT   THt    WHEEL   OF    HIS   YACHT 


ft     ivHutAN    MINISTER  S    PORTRAITS   Oh    THfc    KINO    AND    yl  fcfcN 

^rHftO    rftOM    THt    QICIGtNALS    VIN    THE    BELGIAN     lEGATlON     AT     WASHINGTOK^     O.   C)    THAT     WfctE 
PRESENTEU    TO   HIM    UV    KIHG    ALDiRf 


KING   ALBtiRT  TAKING   A    HURDLE   ON   HORSEBACK 


once  m  oC4:asion  when  a  hdy  came  to  a  court 
rjnu&icale  in  a  g(>wn  of  the  extreme  fashion. 
lAfter  a   while  she   was   politch    requested   to 

leave  the  rixjm  at  the  wish  of  their  Majesties. 

It  was  done  so  as  not  to  hurt  her  feelings— an 

accident  or  something;  of  that  kind. 

"All    I    h;ive    said    sounds    ver>    eulogistic. 

perhaps,     \\'e  are  very  proud  of  the  King.     I 

feci  that  I  have  told  you  verv  little  about  him. 

but  in  the  lack  of  material  for  your  biography  is 

his  character,  too*     He  has  not  created  inci* 


denis  nor  made  important  sayings, 
been  too  busy  for  thai.  Until  the  war 
reign  was  not  eventful,  his  life  was  nt  :  Ij 

But  it  will  interest  you  to  know  tha:  n*:  t> 
writer  of  unusual  ability  himself  and  pertu| 
I  cannot  more  appropriateh    '  mtc 

than  to  ask  you  to  read  li  es  to  ll 

British  Government*  his  repi>  h>  me  Cm 
demands,  and  the  cheering  words  he  has  m6* 
dresved  officially  to  his  people.  Those  memormbk 
addresses  were  wriiicn  by  the  King'*  band." 


RST-HAND  IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE 
TURKISH  ARMY 


IF    LATEST   FACTS    ABOUT    ITS   ORGANIIATION.    EQUIPMENT.  AND    STRATFGY 
IN    THE    PRESENT    WAR 

BY 

GEORGE  MARVIN 


i ACTED  bv  the  noise  in  ihe  {street  we 

erted  our  cofTee  and  stepped  out  oi 

itlion'\cif^with  a  lot  of  hot -faced. 

Le\  jntines  jahberinfi  Greek 

|len»an  behind  u**.     Hero  came  a 

Jmcnt    riding   rcnrounts   ciown 

J  rind  Rue  de  Pera  to  ihc  railway 

^inbtjul.     They  made  a  prodigious 

the  round  cobbles.     The  horses 

and  so  g(KxJ  that  most  of  them 

"l>ccTi  commandeered  out  of  private 

K'h  had  a  rope  halter  on  under  a  new 

ligrav  %4Tvice  blanket  strapped  over 

Nu(  another  thin K,    They  came  down- 

Ugh  thai  slippery  street,  car  tracks  and 

>hi-'    '  t,  ;,  hard  trot  by  fours,  the 

T  a  canter  to  close  up  the 

.li  the  unaccustomed  clatter 


of  hoofs  on  the  pavement,  the  crowd,  and  the 
new  handling,  a  good  many  steeds —pampered 
ex-hunlers,  park  hacks,  and  fat  carnage  horses — 
were  plunging,  pullin>».  and  boring  on  their 
snaffle  bils,  some  of  rhem  in  a  lather  of  s\\  ,-!ing. 
It  was  the  hardcsi  kmd  of  gait  to  sit  even  with  2 
saddle  and  well-adjusted  stirrups,  but  those 
Tartar  cavalrymen,  with  nothing  but  a  blanket 
and  a  single  bridle  snatTIc  bit,  sat  down  on 
their  excited  mounts  the  way  those  ancient 
vouths  ride  their  prancing  marble  horses  along 
the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon  Kusty  old  uni- 
forms, but  real  men  inside  them:  calm,  dark 
faces,  rtat  backs,  and  ever>  leg,  from  knee  to 
ankle,  hanging  straight  with  toe  pointing  down- 
ward. No  daylight  between  man  and  mount. 
"The  Germans  may  be  able  to  teach  these 
people  something  about  equitation  and  cavalry 
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ihe  Turkish  General  Staff  dreaded  and  were  try-^ 
ing  lo  forestafl  another  of  the  terrific  infant r>' 
charges  which  had  broken  the  First  Corps  north 
of  Lile  Burgas.  But  along  about  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  even  Ottoman  fanaticism  could 
no  longer  justifv  the  sacrifice.  Two  fresh 
Bulgar  divisions  were  reported  on  their  way 
from  Adrianople  to  hit  and  envelop  this  already 
over-punished  left  wing,  and  accordingly  the 
order  was  sutlenlv   given  to  withdraw, 

Vou  would  have  thouj^ht   those  hammered, 
smothered    Turks   would    make  a   run    for  ilS 
scramble  as  best  they  could  out  of  the  zone  oj 
devastation.     Not   a   hit  of  it.     Company  b>i_ 
companv  they  got  up  deliberately  out  of  their ^ 
wretched  trenches  and  sauntered  back  to  the 
rear.     It  was  as  though  some  one  had  kicked 
over  a  big  ant  hill  full  of  apathetic  ants.     The 
Bulgars  marked    them    promptly.       Salvos  of 
bursting    shells     made     halos    r»ver    Ahmed's 
strolling  regiments.     Here  and  there  one  of  the 
small  figures  sat  down  sudden  I  v  or  two  or  three 
pitched  over  together  on   their  faces.     Some-j 
times  a  white  puff  sowed  a  patch  of  riven  grounc" 
with  still  bodies.     But  nor  a  sign  of  rout  or^ 
panic  thai  a  strong  field  glass  could  mark  over 
those  long  slopes  bare  of  everything  but  swarm- 
ing soldiers.     The  Turks  only  shook  out  from 
their  usual  hxjse  formation  a  trifle  more  freelv; 
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J,  and  they  never  stopped  running — or 
crawling  away  finally — until  they  got 
the  Tchataldja  lines.  On  the  way  they 
oor  old  Ahmed  Abouk's  Fourth  Corps  of 
uns  by  streaming  through  his  first »  more 
^  entrenched,  positions,  and  their  rout, 
k)st  nothing  in  transcription,  went  to 
I  the  impression  all  over  Europe  of 
I  military  inefficiency. 

first  corps,  thrown  into  Thrace  while 
m    opportunism    bluffed    against    what 

then  only  another  Balkan  bluff,  con- 
largdy  of  Redif  and  Mustaph'phiz 
Its  (nrst  and  second  reserves),  men 
e  activity  of  youth,  and  those  regiments 
1  the  first  terrific  drive  of  the  pick  of 
a's  seasoned  troops.  They  campaigned 
ays  on  two  days'  rations.  Some  of  them 
mplied  with  ammunition  which  would 
tneir  rifles,  or  artillery  caissons  filled  with 
{  charges  and  soap.  As  General  Dimi- 
fbOt  in  command  of  the  famous  Bui- 
Third  Army,  drove  the  enemy  hclier- 
oat  of  Thrace,  wrote  in  his  official 
I  from  Kirk  Kilissch,  October  25,  1912: 
one  third  to  one  fourth  of  the  men  were 
iDy  naked,  with  only  their  shirts  on 
icks.  Many  had  become  ill  and  died 
irvation.  Many  deserted  the  ranks  and 
/ay  before  the  fighting  began.  The 
t  bodies  of  troops  nred  on  one  another 
the  engagement,  thus  still  further  in- 
l  the  disorganization." 

Turkish  army  was  already  beaten  by 
and  graft  before  a  shot  had  been  fired. 

le  Red  Cross  doctor  said  with  justifiable 
ation:  "There  are  no  wounded."  But 
rfcs  brought  their  cholera  victims  back 
carload  and  dumped  them  out  on  the 
onent  at  San  Stefano  just  to  get  rid  of 
After  a  few  days  the  authorities  knocked 
r  half  a  mile  or  so  of  rough  timber  bar- 
nd  dragged  the  poor  devils  under  cover, 
g  through  those  double  lines  of  Terrible 
dttd  and  dying,  you  never  heard  a 
if.  One  by  one  they  burned  low  and 
d  out;  not  warriors  then  so  much  as 
tls.  apostles,  Sunday  school  pictures  they 

bearded  and  gaunt  and  hollow-eyed, 
I  in  their  cheap  German-made  gray 
its,  hooded  in  their  gray  bashlyks. 
er  last  war  Turkey  demonstrated  the 
te  wreck  of  a  commissariat  problem  and 
n  darker  ignorance  of  field  or  base 
1    service.     It    was    ignorance   coupled 

fine  carelessness.  A  wounded  man  i- 
cro  in  Turkey.  Neither  is  he  the  object 
>athy  or  concern.  He  is  simply  a  useless 
ranee.     Why    waste   money   and   time 

accent  ion  of  cfl'eccives  on  him? 
ily    for    the    chousands    of    sick    and 
d  cast  up  by  Che  Balkan  campaigns, 
[lelp  from  neutral  nacions  supplied  the 

it  in  Turkey  and  even  prodded  the 
hemselves  into  a  half-convinced  charily. 


Red  Crescent  units  from  India  and  the 
Khedive  of  Egypt  clbciwed  Red  Cross  units 
from  all  the  Christian  nations  in  an  internecine 
strife  as  to  which  could  save  most  of  the  sick 
men  of  the  Sick  Man  of  Hurope.  Under  all 
this  alien  charity  the  Turks  were  grateful, 
patient,  and  imperturbable.  Kismet  broods 
over  them,  sick  or  well.  Whatever  may  be  the 
defects  of  Islam,  I  will  not  venture  to  say. 
Possibly  they  have  brought  about  the  failure 
of  the  lurk  in  competition  with  nations  which 
systematically  take  thought  for  the  day  after 
to-morro\^.  But  Islam  begets  in  men  some 
traits  that  arc  becoming  in  life.  The  same 
soldiers  that  sauntered  in  and  out  of  Thr.ician 
battles  bore  what  they  had  to  bear  in  the 
hospitals  quietly  or  wandered  on  out  of  life 
unperplexcd. 

On  the  most  recent  military  information 
available  Turkey  has  now  with  the  colors,  in 
the  last  days  of  November,  more  than  a  mil- 
lion men;  in  approximately  accurate  numbers, 
1,120,000  of  all  arms.  Of  this  number,  520,000 
are  divided  into  thirteen  army  corps  and  five 
independent  divisions  distributed  over  Turkish 
Thrace,  Anatolia  (.\sia  Minor),  and  Syria. 
In  addition,  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
there  was  a  Fourteenth  skeleton  corps  stationed 
in  Yemen  (southeastern  Arabia,  along  the 
Red  Sea). 

All  these  corps  are  made  up  nominally  of 
Nizam — first  line — regiments  regularly  with  the 
colors.  Back  of  these  immediately  effective 
troops  are  sixty  divisions  of  Redif  (Landwehr), 
some  of  them  only  of  brigade  strength.  En- 
tjrely  outside  of  this  computation  is  a  sub- 
sidiary set  of  organizations  called  "Mustapha 
hafiz" — abbreviated  into  "Mustaph'phiz" — 
constituting  the  Landsturm.  or  second  reserves, 
which  now  arc  being  used  for  guarding  railways 
and  other  lines  of  communication,  keeping 
cities  under  martial  law,  and  which,  as  a  last 
resort,  may  be  used  for  defensive  operations. 

Until  1908  only  Mohammedans  were  liable  to 
military  service  in  Turkey.  Christians,  Jews, 
and  the  other  sects  which  make  up  a  large  part 
of  the  population  of  the  Empire  were  excluded 
from  the  ranks  but  obliged  to  pay  a  small  tax 
in  lieu  of  service.  Since  1912.  however,  these 
barriers  of  faith  have  been  pulled  down  for 
military  purposes.  In  the  Balkan  War,  a 
year  and  a  half  ago.  Christians  and  Jews  fought 
side  bv  side  in  the  same  regimen rs  with  the 
Faithful,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that  thev 
fought  equallv  stubbornly  and  came  through 
the  two  severe  campaigns  of  th;»t  war  without 
the  factional  strife  which  might  have  developed 
out  of  a  losing  cauM-.  There  is  rapidlv  growing 
up  in  Turkev  a  spirit  of  nationalism,  which  has 
once  merge*.!  different  faiths  in  the  national 
defense.  Whether  sikh  a  spirit  would  hold 
together  these,  in  other  respects  irreconcilable, 
various  believers  through  what  is  verv  apt  to 
become,  at  least  in  Turkev  and  in  Egypt,  a 
fanatical  holy  war.  is  more  than  doubtful. 

The  f»rganizalion  of  the  Ottoman  army  as  it 
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takes  the  field  to-day  is  the  work  of  Field 
Marshal  von  der  Goltz,  the  present  military 
governor  of  Belgium.  It  is,  therefore,  en- 
tirely German:  German  in  organization,  in 
equipment,  nominally  in  training.  German 
strategy  is  now,  and  for  many  years  has  been, 
the  military  Koran  of  successive  Ottoman 
general  staffs,  and  German  tactics  arc  taught 
m  Turkish  military  schools.  In  all  this  pan- 
Germanism,  by  some  quaint  trick  of  diplomatic 
pressure,  the  Sultan  has  in  recent  years  em- 
ployed a  group  of  British  naval  officers  to 
reanimate  his  obsolete  fleet,  but  fhey  have 
never  enjoyed  more  than  a  perfunctory  atten- 
tion. 

In  Turkey  liability  for  military  service  does 
not  begin  until  the  recruit  is  20  years  old,  but 
it  lasts  thereafter  normally  for  20  years.  The 
first  nine  years  of  this  period  are  in  the  Nizam, 
either  actually  with  the  colors  or  in  the  imme- 
diate armed  reserve  (Ikhtiat).  After  that 
come  nine  years  in  the  Redif  (Landwehr)  and 
two  years  in  the  Mustaph'phiz  /Landsturm). 

The  Nizam  regiments  which  came  under  the 
writer's  observation  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago 
were  unbeatable  material.  Such,  indeed,  is 
the  general  consensus  of  opinion  about  Otto- 
man cavalry  and  infantry  personnel,  though 
there  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  regarding 
the  efficiency  of  Turkish  artillery.  The  Nizam 
soldier  is  as  good  a  natural  horseman  as  any 
opponent  he  can  possibly  meet,  but  probably 
not  so  good  a  marksman.  He  is  a  less  intelli- 
gent individual  than  the  average  American 
soldier.  But  on  the  basis  of  tenacity,  endur- 
ance, and  courage  he  is  the  equal  of  any  one, 
Jap,  Gourka,  or  European. 

But  there  is — or  was  in  1913 — a  great  drop 
from  Nizam  to  Redif;  50  per  cent.,  I  should  say, 
unless  in  the  last  six  months  of  special  prepara- 
tion the  hundreds  of  German  officers  sent  to 
Turkey  have  been  able,  with  Enver  Pasha's 
Young  Turk  staff,  to  tunc  up  the  whole  reserve 
organization  to  a  new  efficiency. 

In  modern  times  the  hardest  problem  of  the 
Turkish  army  has  been  to  find  officers  to  direct 
its  excellent  material.  At  Plevna  and  in  the 
Oimean  times  Ottoman  troops  were  led  by 
"ranker"  officers,  men  of  their  own  kind  who 
had  risen  to  commissions  from  the  ranks.  This 
t\pc  of  officer  has  now  almost  entirely  passed 
»>ut  of  existence.  Their  places  have  been  taken, 
not  filled,  by  Young  Turk  officers,  trained  in 
foriMgn  countries  or  in  the  military  schools  of 
(Constantinople,  men  of  real  ability  and  of  very 
fair  technical  training  but  lacking  the  old 
"ranker"  officers'  control  of  troops  in  action. 
Ever  since  1908  the  situation  has  been  further 
complicated  by  the  lendcncv  of  these  Young 
Turk  officers  to  devote  themselves  more  to 
politics  than  to  military  affairs.  "What  of  the 
First  Army  Corps,  Excellency?"  said  Ashmead 
Bartlett  to  old  Ahmed  Abouk  during  the  retia*- 
ment  of  the  Ottoman  army  on  Tchataldja  in 
November.  1912.  "Don't  speak  to  me  of  the 
First    Army    Corps."    replied    the    old    Turk 


general.  "It  is  their  balf-irained  inUfUduds 
who  have  lost  me  the  battle  of  Lile-Bur^as." 

In  this  war  the  greatest  Ottoman  patnot  and 
genius  of  modem  times,  Enver  Pasha,  is  at  the 
head  of  the  army.  About  him  he  has  ^thered 
the  ablest  of  the  Young  Turks,  patriots  like 
himself.  To  help  them  they  have,  espedally 
in  the  artillery,  hundreds  of  German  reserve 
officers  who  have  brought  the  most  finished 
military  training  in  the  world  to  bear  upon  a 
material  which  may  or  may  not  be  capable 
of  assimilating  it.  Herein  lies  a  very  important 
ingredient  in  the  Turkish  contribution  to  this 
fight:  will  Turkish  soldiers  adopt  German 
erhciency,  will  they  follow  Christian  German 
officers  in  the  field?  If  they  will,  German 
brains  and  Turkish  diaphragm  will  take  a  Va 
of  beating. 

The  popular  Western  conception  of  the 
Turkish  army  is  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
wild  Zouave,  marshaled  in  battalions  and  fired 
with  a  fanatical,  homicidal  mania.  But  no- 
where in  Turkey  will  you  find  such  a  conception 
realized.  The  great  majority  of  Ottoman 
regulars  are  singularly  plain,  unpicturesoue. 
unpretentious  soldiery.  On  their  heads  they 
wear  either  gray  bashlyks  wound  turbanwise, 
or  plain  fezes  or  "  kalpaks"  of  a  yellowish  biown 
color  corresponding  to  their  Gennan-raade 
uniforms  of  rough,  woolen  cloth.  Their  legs 
are  wound  in  a  bulky  way  with  the  same  ma* 
terial  in  a  Turkish  conception  of  a  puttee,  and 
on  their  feet  either  short  boots  or  the  soft 
leather  moccasin-like  shoes  of  the  Balkans 
give  them  a  comfortable  agricultural  look. 
Singly  or  in  bulk  there  is  nothing  at  all  smart 
about  them,  but  they  look  exceedingly  eoual 
to  the  delivery  of  goods.  AltQgetner  tW 
appear  as  well  able  to  fade  indistinguishaUv 
into  the  landscape  as  anything  human  could. 
Many  of  them  are  Anatolians  and  some  Mt 
ruddy-faced  Kurds  from  the  Caucasus;  others 
come  from  the  Taurus  Mountains,  back  of 
Konia  and  Aleppo,  swarthy  Syrians  and  Arab 
types.  Anv  one  of  them  will  fight  at  the  drop 
of  a  hat.  He  would  not  have  to  change  anv- 
thing.  There  is  nothing  about  him  to  polish 
or  to  be  kept  clean.  As  he  stands  he  sleeps 
and  eats,  drills,  marches,  and  goes  into  battle. 

Only  officers  have  dress  uniforms.  The  rest 
of  the  Ottoman  regular  army,  infantr>-.  cavalr}'. 
and  artillery  are  uniformed  precisely  alikie. 
same  color,  same  cloth.  Designations  of  corps 
and  branch  are  indicated  by  colored  shoulder 
straps  and  the  top  of  the  kalpak.  For  instance, 
an  infantryman  will  have  dark  green  shoulder 
straps,  collar,  and  a  green  top  to  his  fez;  a 
cavalryman  will  be  distinguished  by  light, 
bluish-gray  facings  in  the  same  places;  field 
artillery  have  dark  blue,  engineers,  sky-blue: 
transport,  orange,  and  so  forth.  The  firemen 
of  Constantinople,  who  in  war  time  make  up  a 
particularly  efficient  brigade  of  infantry,  are 
distinguished  by  yellow  facings. 

Nizam  equipment  is  German  and  in  the  pres- 
ent war  undoubtedly  thorough  and  up  to  date. 
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fantryman  is  armed  with  a  Mauser 
th  bayonet,  and  intrenching  tool.  He 
rries  a  knapsack,  haversack,  overcoat, 
of  a  shelter  tent,  blanket,  and  eighty 
of  ammunition.  Every  tenth  man  lugs 
ic  mess  tin,  out  of  which  his  whole  squad 
fhe  cavalryman  dismounted  looks  like 
intryman  without  his  extra  burdens, 
e  exception  of  the  irregular  Kurds,  who 
ordinarily  a  Mauser  carbine,  heavy 
md,  in  a  few  regiments,  the  regulation 
I  lance. 

e  the  Turk  failed  in  military  technique 
ast  war  was  in  his  field  artillery.  His 
ent  in  this  arm  is  almost  entirely  German 
made.  There  are,  however,  at  least 
igades  of  mountain  and  horse  artillery 
tted  with  French  Schneider-Canets. 
f  these  guns  have  the  same  calibre,  75 
ters.  Their  projectiles  have  about  the 
eight,  and  there  is  a  difference  of  ap- 
itely  only  50  pounds  between  the  total 
of  the  pieces.  As  far  as  these  two  types 
ance  could  be  compared  in  the  Balkan 
was  a  fairly  even  thing  from  a  ballistic 
tint, .  but  as  used  by  the  Turks  their 
artillery  was  manifestly  inferior  in  the 
us  of  laying  the  gun  and  in  correcting 

Whatever  difference  thus  was  inherent 
nieces  themselves  was  very  much  mag- 
y  the  inferior  organization  of  Ottoman 
'  and  the  almost  complete  lack  of  ex- 
t  in  battery  action.  In  no  respect 
lan  in  this  matter  of  the  efficient  em- 
it of  artillery  will  the  presence  of  Ger- 
Rccrs  now  with  the  Turkish  army  be 
(Tectively  felt.  Using  their  own  guns, 
igjily  trained  men,  provided  only  they 
Q  the  confidence  of  the  material  under 
hould  increase  the  effectiveness  of  Turk 
'  by  at  least  75  per  cent. 
beavier  ordnance,  which  has  played  so 
part  in  the  European  theatres  of  war, 
bably  not  be  an  essential  element  in  the 

theatres  unless  Germany  has  been  able, 

attracting  attention,  to  ship  quantities 
howitzers  and  heavier  pieces  of  position 
rkey  during  the  last  six  months.  The 
ast  defenses  of  any  consequence  which 
had  at  the  close  of  the  last  war  were  at 
uth  of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Black 
uth  of  the  Bosphonis.  In  the  former 
ey  have  several  guns  of  9.4-inch  calibre, 
ere  are  six  or  seven  14-inch  Krupps 
i  in  the  old  batteries  on  the  Asiatic 

the  Bosphonis.  Undoubtedly  these 
s  have  been  very  greatly  strengthened 
ichcs,  but -the  fact  remains  that  ap- 
s  to  Constantinople  by  sea  have  been 
more  effectively  protected  by  mines  and 
ional  diplomacy  than  by  any  land 
tions. 

!v's  great  undertaking  in  this  war  is 
d.  In  the  first  place,  the  Ottoman 
Staff  has  the  task  of  diverting  Russian 
n  fnNB  the  German  and  Austrian  fronts. 


In  the  second  place,  they  are  now  following 
Napoleon's  tactics  in  directinjg  a  campaign 
against  Egypt  with  the  additional  great  in- 
centive of  blocking  or  possessing  the  Suez 
Canal.  And  finally,  in  the  European  theatre 
of  war,  they  must  try  to  gain  control  of  the 
Black  Sea  so  as  to  be  able  to  throw  in  effective 
aid  to  their  allies  through  its  northern  ports, 
particularly  Odessa,  this  situation  being  always 
highly  complicated  by  the  action  of  the  Balkan 
States,  which  are  still,  at  this  writing,  left  out 
of  the  conflict. 

In  the  performance  of  the  first  plan  of  action 
four  army  corps  are  already  bcmg  employed 
in  the  Caucasus  and  on  the  Persian  border:  the 
Ninth  from  Erzerum;  the  Eleventh  with  head- 
quarters at  Van;  the  Twelfth  in  eastern  Meso- 
potamia, and  the  Fourteenth  from  Bagdad. 
Their  object  in  this  campaign  is  not  only  to 
divert  Russian  attention  but,  pivoting  on 
Persia,  to  swing  a  strong  offensive  northeast- 
ward so  as  to  clear  the  country  south  of  the 
Caucasus,  and  get  possession  of  the  oil  fields  at 
Batoum  and  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea.  There  is  only  one  railroad  in  this  part  of 
the  country  so  that  Turkey,  to  continue  effec- 
tive operations,  must  depend  upon  Black  Sea 
transport.  If  she  can  control  this,  Russia 
must  thereafter  be  compelled  to  reach  Asia 
Minor  by  the  roundabout  and  almost  impossible 
route  in  winter  through  the  Caspian. 

From  Egypt  England  has  withdrawn  the 
best  of  her  regular  troops  for  service  in  France, 
filling  their  places  with  territorials  from  the 
British  Isles  and  with  Australian  colonials,  a 
large  quota  of  the  latter  being  still  in  transport 
in  the  latter  part  of  November.  The  loyalty 
of  the  Khedival  army  cannot  be  assumed. 
Against  this  opposition  and  for  the  great  stakes 
of  the  Canal,  Turkey  is  throwing  three  of  its 
best  army  corps,  the  Sixth,  Seventh,  and  Eighth, 
with  all  their  cloud  of  Arab  irregulars.  If  the 
Holy  War  which  the  Sheikh  ul  Islam  is  preaching 
from  Constantinople  once  takes  fire  m  Egypt, 
the  50,000  British  troops  of  all  categories  now 
there  cannot  hope  to  hold  Great  Britain's  terri- 
tory without  assistance.  One  thing  must  be 
especially  borne  in  mind.  If  a  cynical  Ottoman 
strategy  can  so  manoeuvre  as  to  draw  British 
operations  into  the  sacred  territory  around 
Mecca  and  Medina,  that  one  act  alone  will  do 
more  than  any  amount  of  preaching  to  precipi- 
tate a  rising  of  all  Mohammedans. 

There  remains  the  as  yet  undefined  European 
theatre  of  war  for  Turkish  operations.  Against 
the  undeveloped  possibilities  of  this  situation 
Turkey  holds  six  army  corps  with  their  reserve 
divisions  in  readiness.  What  the  course  of 
action  there  shall  be  depends  upon  the  action 
of  Bulgaria  and  Roumania.  Defensively,  the 
Turkish  position  for  a  long  time  to  come  will  be 
invincible.  But  it  is  among  the  possibilities 
that  a  Turkish  offense  may  be  developed  through 
Odessa  which  may  have  a  very  important 
influence  upon  the  course  of  the  war  in  the 
East. 


ENVER    PASHA,    THE    STRONG    MAN 

OF  TURKEY 


THE    MILITARY   GENIUS  WHO    HAS  ALREADY  TWICE  CHANGED  THE  COURSE  OF  HIS 

nation's    HISTORY    AND    NOW   CONTROLS    THE    TURKISH    ARMY 

AND  THROUGH  IT  THE  TURKISH  GOVERNMENT 

BY 


A.  RUSTEM    BEY 

(PORICER  AMBASSADOR  OP  TURKEY  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES) 


ENVER  PASHA,  better  known  as 
Enver  Bey,  the  Turkish  Minister  of 
War,  is  only  thirty-two  years  old. 
He  is  of  Ottoman  descent,  by  which 
is  meant  that  he  is  one  of  the  eight 
or  nine  million  Mussulmans  in  whom  the  blood 
of  the  original  Turkish  conquerors  has  received, 
in  the  course  of  centuries,  a  strong  Albanian, 
Slav,  and  Greek  tincture.  Thus  he  is  not  a 
pure  Turk  such  as  was  Osman  Pasha,  the  hero 
of  Plevna.  But  neither  is  he,  as  the  report  was 
circulated  two  years  ago  and  again  quite  re- 
cently, of  Polish  extraction.  The  mistake  is 
due  to  the  confusion  arising  from  the  existence, 
in  the  Turkish  army,  of  another  Enver  whose 
father  emigrated  into  Turkey  from  Russian 
Poland  dunng  the  Crimean  War. 

Enver  Pasha  is  of  small  stature  but  remark- 
ably well  proportioned;  he  justifies  the  proverb 
"as  strong  as  a  Turk";  is  as  healthy  and  tough 
as  he  is  vigorous,  and,  what  is  not  to  be  despised 
even  in  a  war  lord,  is  extremely  handsome.  An 
illustration  of  his  powers  of  endurance  is  found 
in  his  performance  when  he  headed  the  expedi- 
tion for  the  recapture  of  Adrianople,  riding 
fifteen  hours  on  end  and  fighting  a  couple  of 
hours  after  that  for  the  |x>ssession  of  the  town, 
all  the  while  suffering  from  a  severe  attack  of 
appendicitis.  Operated  upon  for  this  complaint 
a  month  later  he  was  up  and  doing  again  in  a 
week.  In  explanation  of  this  wonderful  con- 
stitution it  should  be  said  that,  born  strong  and 
healthy,  he  has  always  led  a  most  hygienic  life — 
active,  regular,  and  absolutely  free  from  every 
kind  of  self  indulgence,  so  much  so  that  to 
this  day  he  has  not  touched  a  drop  of  alcohol, 
following  in  this  one  of  the  soundest  prescrip- 
tions of  Islamism.  Neither  does  he  smoke  nor 
drink  coffee. 

Intellectually,  Enver  Pasha  is  a  man  of  high 
order.  He  is  rather  sure  in  judgment  than 
brilliant  in  speculation.  He  takes  in  details 
with  extraordinary  rapidity  and  sizes  up  situa- 
tions with  an  unerring  eye.  His  memory  is 
good.  His  talent  for  lanf;uages  is  remarkable. 
After  a  stay  of  two  years  in  Berlin  he  learned  to 
speak  German  like  a  native,  his  French,  which 
he  acquired  in  Turkey,  being  almost  as  good. 
His  capacity  for  work  is  prodigious.  He  was 
educated  in  the  military  schools  of  Turkey,  but 


there  is  no  doubt  that  he  improved  his  mind 
and  knowledge  considerably  in  Germany. 

But  it  is  especially  his  character  that  is 
interesting.  He  is  extremely  uncommunicative, 
so  that  it  is  only  intimacy  with  him  or  a  careful 
study  of  his  acts  that  can  give  a  clue  to  his  inner 
thoughts  and  promptings.  Outwardly  cokL 
calm,  undemonstrative,  measured  in  speech  and 
gesture,  he  is  in  reality  a  mighty  enthusiast,  io 
whom  a  profound  belief  in  the  predilections  of 
Providence  is  tempered  by  an  admirable  sense 
of  reality.  He  is  a  practical  mystic,  if  it  be 
possible  to  use  the  term.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
moments  when  he  sees  himself  invested  with  a 
mission  from  on  hijB;h  for  the  salvation  of  Tur- 
key. This,  he  believes,  can  only  be  attained 
through  a  process  of  religious  and  political  re- 
generation based  not  on  the  substitution  of  new 
for  old  ideals  but  on  the  purification  of  the  latter 
— ^an  admirable  conception  of  refonn  for  any 
country  but  more  particularly  for  Turlu^. 
Dnven  by  this  inspiration,  setting  himself  the 
example  of  the  high  virtues  he  preaches,  en- 
dowed withal,  as  has  already  been  said,  with 
physical  strength  and  health,  he  constitutes  a 
tremendous  force  whose  compelling  action  was 
illustrated  in  the  Revolution  of  tgc^  in  the  mr 
in  Cyrenaica,  and  in  the  struggle  with  Bulgaria. 

So  far  Enver  Pasha  has  been,  technically 
speaking,  a  subordinate,  so  that  his  influence  was 
exercised  on  more  than  one  occasion  at  the 
expense  of  discipline.  Thus  he  marched  on 
Adrianople,  he  the  simple  chief  of  the  staff  of 
an  army  corps,  in  defiance  of  formal  orders  from 
the  commander-in-chief,  Izzet  Pasha.  This 
act  of  disobedience  secured  to  Turkey  the  re- 
storation of  a  city  whose  moral  signi^cance  to 
her  was  even  greater  than  its  material  value, 
and  raises  the  eternal  question  of  the  right  of  3 
soldier  to  op|X)se  his  initiative  to  that  of  hb 
chief  in  time  of  war. 

By  becoming  Minister  of  .War,  Enver  Pasha 
is  in  a  position  to  put  the  stamp  of  legality  on  all 
his  decisions.  That  he  will  use  the  combined 
power  of  office  and  personal  prestige  in  the  best 
interests  of  Turkey,  viewed  from  a  purely  Oiu*- 
man  angle  of  vision,  only  those  will  deny  whi> 
will  not  admit  that  belief  in  German  civilization, 
especially  on  the  part  of  a  Young  Turk,  can 
exclude  subserviency  to  the  Kaiser  and  hb  rep- 
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s.  Enver  Pasha  is  reorganizing 
»h  army  on  German  principles  and 
lelp  of  Germany  officers.  But  this 
lean  that  he  is  anything  else  but  an 
/ar  minister  who  thinks  that  German 
onceptions  are  superior  to  those  of 
tries.  But  now  Turkey  is  in  the  war, 
my  fashioned  by  Enver  Pasha  and  his 


German  assistants  will  prove  that  it  is  a  vastly 
superior  instrument  to  that  with  which  she 
fought  the  Balkan  Allies.  In  Enver  Pasha  it 
has  a  commander-in-chief  who  has  given  proofs 
of  very  considerable  all-round  military  capa- 
city, and  one  who  possesses  in  an  incomparable 
degree  the  power  of  inspiring  his  troops  with 
enthusiasm. 


^E  MENACE  OF  A  "HOLY  WAR" 


r   WOULD   MEAN    TO   THE  ALLIES    IN  THE    EUROPEAN  CONFLICT,    AND  WHY 
IT   IS   NOT    LIKELY    TO    BECOME    A    REALITY 


FIRST  thought,  the  threat  of  a 
ehad,  or  Holy  War,  upon  Turkey's 
ntrance  into  the  European  con- 
lict  seemed  a  menace  of  terrible 
proportions.  In  British  India  alone 
million    Mohammedans — nearly  one 

the  people  of  that  vast   Empire — 

borders  are  one  million  Mohammed- 
im,  4}  millions  in  Afghanistan,  and 
nillions  in  Persia.  In  Africa,  Great 
lies  nearly  18  million  Moslems,  the 
irt  of  them  distributed  as  follows:  in 
^00,000;  Nigeria,  6,000,000;  and  the 
000,000.  The  French  face  a  prob- 
less  impressive,  with  i|  million  Mos- 
ct$  in  French  Guinea,  nearly  2  mil- 
jnts»  4  millions  in  Algeria,  5}  millions 
:o,  and  18  millions  in  Senegambia- 
sides  \\  millions  in  French  Asiatic 
s.  Even  Russia  has  real  or  nominal 
y  over  nearly  16  million  adherents 
Jiiefly  in  Turkestan,  Bokhara,  Khiva, 
Trans-Caucasia,  and  the  Steppes. 
Turkish  rule  are  more  than  1 5  million 
-3  millions  in  Europe,  one  million 

and  12  millions  in  Asia.  The  inde- 
Moslem  states  of  Oman  and  Nejd 
)»  Afghanistan  (4,500,000),  and  Per- 
»ooo)  account  for  nearly  17  million 
sdans.  Even  omitting  the  30  millions 
he  call  for  the  Jehad  nominally  affects 
^5  million  followers  of  the  Prophet. 
ace  is  to  the  Suez  Canal,  which  is  the 
tish  control  in  India;  to  the  control  of 
Jf;  to  British  suzerainty  in  Egypt; 

suzerainty  in  Morocco  and  Algeria; 
>port  of  the  Balkan  States — a  moral 
Wy  a  physical  support — in  behalf  of 
;  to  Russian  peace  m  its  border  prov- 
[ie  Caucasus.  It  implies  also  the  di- 
icipation  of  Turkey  itself — already 
in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  and  on  the 
»  and  potential  in  the  Austro-Russian 
nt  by  the  necessity  of  withdrawing 
roops  from  that  region  to  act  in  Asia 
I  around  Odessa. 

c   "Hdy   War"   of   Mohammedans 
bristians  is  not  much  more  likely  to 


become  a  reality  than  a  "holy  war"  of  Christ- 
ians against  Mohammedans,  for  Islam  is  no 
more  homogeneous  than  Christendom.  It, 
too,  is  com|x>sed  of  rival  races,  intolerant  sects. 
The  internal  history  of  the  Moslem  world  is  a 
history  of  the  struggle  of  Persians  to  supplant 
Arabs  and  of  Turks  to  supplant  Persians,  of 
Shiites  to  regain  the  caliphate  from  the  Sunnites, 
of  hundreds  of  minor  sects  to  assert  the  ortho- 
doxy of  their  creeds  and  to  persecute  their 
smaller  rivals. 

Mohammed  was  an  Arab,  and  the  caliphs 
of  the  Arabic  Omayyad  dynasty,  which  suc- 
ceeded to  the  spintual  and  temporal  power 
after  Mohammed's  contemporaries  were  dead, 
were  his  successors  for  nearly  one  hundred 
years.  Then  the  house  of  the  Abbasids  con- 
quered the  Omayyads  and  ruled  for  nearly  two 
hundred  years.  The  Abbasids,  though  de- 
scended from  an  uncle  of  Mohammed,  were 
practically  Persians,  and  their  dynasty  made 
Its  capital  at  Bagdad,  far  from  Arabic  influence. 
During  their  reigns  all  Africa  became  politically 
independent  of  the  Eastern  caliphate,  and  the 
Western  Moslems  achieved  spiritual  inde- 
pendence as  well  by  erecting  a  separate  cali- 
phate at  Cordova  at  the  height  of  the  Moorish 
power  in  Spain.  The  Persian  Abbasids,  in 
turn,  were  conquered  by  the  Turks,  who  had 
been,  first,  slaves  and  later  the  palace  ^ard  of 
the  caliphs  of  Bagdad.  The  Turks  onginated 
yet  farther  to  the  East,  in  the  Tartar  tribes  on 
the  western  border  of  China.  Under  the  Turks, 
the  ruler  was  called  sultan,  which  means  merely 
king,  whereas  the  calipb  was  both  the  spiritual 
head  of  Islam  and  the  political  sovereign  of 
the  Moslem  world.  Several  centuries  after  the 
decline  of  the  Abbasids,  the  Turkish  sultan, 
Selim  I,  having  conquered  the  Mamelukes  of 
Egypt,  captured  the  decadent  descendant  of 
the  Abbasid  caliphs  in  Cairo  and  wrested  from 
him  the  title  of  caliph  and  the  sacred  banner 
and  other  relics  of  Mohammed  that  now  adorn 
the  seraglio  in  Constantinople  and  symbolize 
the  sultan's  spiritual  leadership  of  Islam. 

Every  change  in  dynasty  of  caliphs  has  been 
accomplished  at  a  tremendous  cost  in  bloodshed 
and  has  left  its  permanent  heritag^e  o(  \\^\^. 
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To  this  day  Arab  hates  Turk,  Turk  hates  Arab, 
and  Persians  hate  both.  Every  rise  and  fall  of 
sectarian  creed  has  worked  similar  havoc  to  the 
unity  of  Islam.  Only  12  million  Shiites  remain 
to  contest  the  spiritual  leadership  with  221 
million  Sunnites,  but  the  Sunnites  themselves 
are  divided  into  four  orthodox  sects  (Hanifites, 
140  millions,  Shafitcs,  58  millions;  Malikites, 
16  millions;  Hanbalites,  7  millions),  and  these 
sects,  in  turn,  arc  split  into  literally  hundreds 
of  intolerant  schismatic  groups. 

Thus  the  call  to  the  Jehad  issues  from  a 
Turkish  sultan  in  Europe  to  conglomerate  mil- 


lions of  Negroes  and  Tartars,  Moors  auid  Ben- 
galis, Arabs  and  Persians,  scattered  from  equa- 
torial Africa  to  the  Steppes  of  Siberia— io 
peoples  in  the  profoundest  depths  of  primitive 
Ignorance  and  to  peoples  steeped  in  religious 
traditions  that  are  hostile  to  the  Sunnite  sect 
and  in  historical  traditions  that  make  them 
contemptuous  of  the,  to  them,  barbarian  Turks. 
Such  a  call  seems  unlikely  to  provoke  an  up- 
rising that  could  be  near  enough  to  unanimous 
to  justify  the  mighty  spectre  which  the  ^^ 
sounding  phrase  of  "Holy  War"  first  raises  in 
the  mind. 


GERMANY  AND  ISLAM 

THE   AMBITION    OF    THE    YOUNG    ARABS  TO  WREST  THE  CALIPHATE   FROM  THE 
YOUNG   TURKS    AND   THE    PROBABLE    EFFECTS   OF   THEIR   SUCCESS 

UPON  Germany's  dream  of  oriental  conquest 

BY 

AMEEN  RIHANI 


WITH  Turkey  as  her  ally,  Germany 
has  succeeded  in  dividmg  the  Mo- 
hammedan people,  which  will  mean 
perhaps  the  division  of  what  re- 
mains of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
And  whether  she  triumph  or  fail  in  her  struggle 
for  "a  place  in  the  sun,"  the  fate  of  Turkey,  in 
Europe  at  least,  is  scaled. 

This  seems  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion 
of  political  observers,  as  well  as  the  popular  feel- 
ing, both  in  Asia  and  in  Europe.  But  what  will 
become  of  the  Caliphate,  the  primacy  in  the 
hierarchal  succession,  it  is  asked,  if  this,  the  fifth 
of  the  great  Mohammedan  Empires,  is  dis- 
membered?— a  question  that  concerns  not  only 
the  263'  million  Mohammedans  throughout  the 
world,  but  also  those  European  Powers  that 
have  a  Mohammedan  population  in  their  domin- 
ions. England  and  France,  once  seriously  con- 
sidering the  problem,  seemed  to  countenance 
the  idea  of  investing  the  Caliphate  in  the  Sultan 
of  Morocco.  But  tha.t  is  now  out  of  the  question. 
Even  in  the  balmy  days  of  the  Andalusian  Em- 
pire, the  Caliph  in  Bagdad  tolerated  only  as  his 
viceroy  the  contemporary  Caliph  in  Cordova. 
And  ever  since  the  downfall  of  those  two  brilliant 
dynasties,  Islam  has  languished  under  the  lethal 
domination  of  Tartarism.  While  the  Moham- 
medans of  West  Africa  always  remained  inert, 
however,  those  of  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Arabia  have, 
in  recent  years,  shaken  off  their  lethargy  and 
made  noteworthy  progress  in  applying  to  their 
needs  the  dynamic  spirit  of  the  age.  Indeed, 
an  Arab  renaissance  is  evident  in  the  great  Ara- 
bic centres,  and  a  new  Islam  now  challenges  the 
supremacy  of  the  Turk  both  in  the  Hierarchy 
and  the  Stale.     But  how  far  can  Germany,  with 


Turkey  as  her  ally,  rely  upon  the  support  of 
Young  Arabia?  Can  she,  even  by  instigating  a 
jebad,  seduce  the  Arab  from  "the  right  path" 
and  make  him  fight  for  her  alongside  the  Turk 
under  the  very  green  standard  of  the  Prophet? 
Aside  from  their  political  differences,  the 
enmity  between  the  Arab  and  the  Turk  is  prover- 
bial; a  racial,  deep  rooted  enmity,  which  the 
New  Regime,  instead  of  overcoming  or  at  least 
tempering,  has  brought  successfully  to  a  head. 
And  still  the  effendi  of  Constantinople  refers  to 
the  son  of  the  desert  as  ''that  do^  of  an  Arab"; 
and  still  the  desert  Arab,  who  will  rhyme  even 
on  his  way  to  Juhannam,  pours  out  his  hatred 
and  contempt  in  couplets  like  this: 

"Three  things  naught  but  evil  work — 
The  locust,  the  vermin,  and  the  Turk." 

And  also  in  shot  and  shell.  Only  three  >'ears 
ago  there  was  a  revolution  in  Yemen,  and  Al- 
Imam  Yahia,  with  thirty  thousand  Beduins 
armed  with  modern  weapons,  defeated  the  dis- 
ciplined battalions  of  the  Fraternity-Equality 
Regime.  The  Sublime  Porte,  as  usual,  made 
concessions,  and  as  usual,  they  were  but  ink 
upon  paper.  To  the  Arabs,  therefore,  nay,  to 
all  the  Arab-speaking  Ottomans,  Mohammedans 
and  Christians,  the  New  R^^ime  is  worse  than 
the  Old.  The  Dowla  (Empire)  is  a  spawn  of 
iniquity — the  leopard  changeth  not  his  skin,  etc. 
Even  the  garrisons  in  southern  Arabia  and  in 
Syria  are  not  desperately  loyal  to  the  Turks. 
Ill  fed  and  ill  clothed,  they  fare  no  better  to-day 
than  they  did  in  that  unspeakable  past,  when 
the  Bashi-Bazouk  imposed  upon  the  inhabitants, 
the  Officer  upon  the  Bashi-Bazouk.  the  Agha 
upon  the  Officer,  the  Pasha  upon  the  .^gha.  the 
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1  the  Pasha,  and  the  Sultan — but  his 
iesty  is  not  to  be  held  in  blame.  A 
overnment  devouring  its  subject 
ever  crying  baai,  boat,  haat! —  (give, 
— ^who  and  what  shall  stop  its  gaping 
nd  a  criminal  government  it  remains, 
tly,  in  the  last  mobilization,  Chris- 
Mohammedans  in  Syria  and  in  Ar- 
;  forced  to  pay  their  substitution  fees 
three  times  over,  and  unwilling  con- 
i  treated  like  pigs  and  made  to  plunder 
lomes  to  replenish  the  empty  coffers 

of  the  Army.  And  so  it  goes,  a 
1  unbridled  system  of  plunder,  from 
^azouk  to  the  Grand  Vizier,  with  the 
terpolation  now  of  official  Germany ! 
o-day  of  three  or  four  army  corps  in 
/  to  march  on  Egypt,  but  1  have  no 

their  grievances  will  march  before 
darken  their  way.  "1  am  sending 
lundred  volunteers,"  wrote  a  captain 
irior  officer  "send  back  the  chains." 
uite  applicable  in  this  case. 

such  a  thing  as  the  fatality  of  hate, 
IS  to  be  a  part  of  the  Cosmic  Scheme, 
ne  people  are  bom  to  hate  each  other, 
oner  they  know  it  the  better.  The 
^k,  for  instance,  when  he  can  neither 
oison  nor  despoil  an  Arab  aspiring  to 
invite  him  to  Stamboul  and  make  him 
lat  is  a  Sublime-Porte  instrument  of 
d  plunder.  That  is  why  the  Arab 
ell  as  the  leaders  of  thought  in  Syria 

have  always  resisted  these  baleful 
And  when  one  of  them  was  told  of 
otable  of  Bagdad  who  was  inveigled 
if6s,  the  music  halls,  and  the  govem- 
reaus  of  Constantinople,  hobnobbing 
ling  with  chic  beys  and  oily  pashas, 

exclaimed,  "And  he  will  go  stagger- 
mnam  in  a  shimmer  of  Turkish  trap- 
decorations:  a  grave  in  the  sand, 
e  better  than  such  a  jag."    But  this 
5  been  an  exceptional  case.    For  to 

whose  pride  and  magnanimity  are 
le  barbarian,  the  patriarchal  rule  of 
hid  of  Nejd,  or  the  theocratic  govem- 
t  Sherif  of  Mecca,  with  all  its  open-air 
nd  justice,  is  far  better  than  the 
abominations  of  Constantinople. 
:  Young  Turks  were  severely  left  alone 
le  ever-recurring  problem  that  a  gov- 
1  transition  must  confront,  namely: 
ve  to  force  the  blessings  of  our  New 
x>n  a  blind  people?  But  make  sure 
^essings  and  even  the  blind  will  see 
>me  out  with  an  honest  heart,  a  far- 
,  a  clean  hand,  and  with  something 
I  the  high-sounding  inanities  about 
and  equality,  and  you  will  not  have 
ut  dispensing  the  blessings  of  your 
emment  from  the  muzzle  of  a  cannon. 
here  is  the  sad  part  of  it — the  Young 

the  Old  are  of  a  piece.    And  a  Con- 
ind  Parliament  in  incompetent,  un- 

partizan  hands,  especially  in  a  coun- 


try like  Turkey,  which  still  cherishes  the  illusion 
of  having  recently  shaken  its  ancient  fetters,  will 
produce  revolutions  everywhere — in  Macedonia, 
in  Crete,  in  Karak,  in  Huran,  in  Yemen.  And 
they  did  so.  But  these  revolutions  were  only 
the  local  storms  that  preceded  the  tempest. 
Wars  followed  in  succession,  and  with  what 
result!  Tripoli  was  the  price  of  the  first  war; 
the  Balkan  possessions,  the  price  of  the  second; 
and  now — the  third  blow  is  always  fatal — it  will 
mean  final  liquidation.  And  all  in  the  brief 
space  of  three  years. 

Germany's  ignorance  of  islam 

Germany  is  well  aware  of  this;  and  no  matter 
how  she  tries,  she  can  neither  placate  the  over- 
whelming Arab  opposition,  nor  even  cure  the 
necrosis  that  has  set  in  in  the  Turkish  Army  itself. 
It  is  likely,  however,  that  she  can  play  to  ad- 
vantage, for  a  brief  space  only,  and  with  the  aid 
of  a  few  native  demagogues  and  fanatics,  upon 
the  religious  emotions  of  the  race.  But  this  will 
eventually  betray  the  limitations  of  Germany's 
influence  and  her  deplorable  ignorance  of  the 
aspirations,  no  longer  secret,  of  Young  Arabia. 
For  despite  their  pledges  and  professions  of 
friendship  for  the  Young  Turks,  the  sincerity  of 
which  is  not  altogether  beyond  doubt;  despite 
their  oriental  societies  for  the  cultivation  of  a 
better  knowledge  and  understanding  of  Islam; 
and  despite  the  singular,  almost  romantic,  atti- 
tude of  Potsdam  toward  Yildiz,  there  still  re- 
mains between  the  German  and  the  Moham- 
medan people  a  formidable  barrier,  which  even 
Krupp  guns  cannot  destroy  or  penetrate.  And 
why  is  this?  Perhaps  the  German  is  too  austere 
for  a  people  who  are  fairly  tired  of  their  own 
austerity;  or  perhaps  he  is  too  methodical  for  a 
people  who  have  always  dispensed  with  method: 
in  either  case,  he  is  too  much  like  or  unlike  the 
Mohammedans  even  to  engage  their  interest  or 
sympathy.  He  absorbs,  in  a  certain  sense,  but 
he  does  not  assimilate;  he  is  affable,  very  affable, 
but  not  adaptable.  He  cannot  reach  the  outside 
world  with  his  "spiritual  achievements,"  his 
"universality  of  endeavor,"  his  "world-concep- 
tion," as  well  as  he  can  with  his  merchandise, 
because  he  cannot  appreciate  the  traditionary 
sources  of  the  world.  He  is  insular  intellectually 
and  spiritually,  which  is  worse  than  being  so 
geographically. 

It  may  be  that  he  is  not  sufficiently  under- 
stood; but  that  is  not  wholly  his  fault.  The 
German  spirit,  with  regard  to  the  world,  is  im- 
prisoned in  the  German  language.  Indeed,  if 
you  want  me  to  change  my  way  for  yours,  you 
must  convince  me  that  yours  is  better,  and  in  a 
language  that  1  can  understand.  If  you  want 
to  govern  my  worldly  and  spiritual  interests  as 
well  as  my  moral  and  social  conduct,  I  want  to 
know  something  of  the  law  of  right  and  wrong 
by  which  you  are  governed.  And  this  the  Mo- 
hammedans, at  l^ast,  cannot  hope  to  understand 
because  the  German  language,  although  the  Ger- 
man himself  speaks  the  languages  of  commerce 
and  diplomacy  that  are  current,  has  not  beea 
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introduced  into  their  schools  as  the  English  and 
the  French  have  been,  and  would  not,  if  it  were, 
be  in  the  least  as  popular  as  they  are.  And 
after  all,  language  is  the  key  to  the  heart  and 
soul  of  a  nation,  to  the  secret  of  its  genius,  to  the 
attitude  of  its  mind:  it  creates  sympathy  in  the 
foreigner,  it  holds  out  to  him  the  friendly  hand 
of  a  civilization  that  knows  not  politics,  while 
the  thoughts  that  it  expresses  or  conceals  cannot 
be  grasped  or  sensed  through  any  other  medium 
but  its  own.  In  other  words,  if  you  speak  my 
language,  you  only  partly  understand  me:  I 
must  be  able  to  speak  your  language,  too,  that 
we  may  fully  understand  and  appreciate  each 
other.  And  among  the  Mohammedans  the  Ger- 
man language  is  not  yet  known  any  more  than  is 
the  German  himself.  Even  the  Turks  do  not 
quite  understand  him.  Yes,  he  stands  impri- 
soned in  his  native  tongue,  the  German,  which 
is  partly  the  barrier  between  him  and  the  world. 
We  speak  of  the  excellency  and  the  marvelous, 
unerring  work  of  the  German  war  machine.  I 
have  seen  the  German  social  machine  as  re- 
markably developed  outside  of  Germany. 
There  is  in  Haifa  a  German  colony  which  is 
ideal  from  every  viewpoint  you  consider  it. 
The  houses,  the  streets,  the  little  gardens,  the 
shaded  walks,  the  sanitary  system,  the  stores, 
the  conveyances,  the  peaceful  atmosphere,  the 
quiet  but  persistent  energy  that  permeates  the 
life  of  the  community,  are  all  most  admirable. 
Nothing  could  be  more  simple  and  wholesome 
and  charming.  It  is,  indeed,  exemplary,  this 
colony,  from  the  hygienic,  the  social,  and  the 
moral  point  of  view — it  looms  up  as  a  little  para- 
dise to  one  winding  his  way  out  of  the  wretched- 
smelling  by-wa^s  of  the  town.  But  how  is  it,  I 
ask,  that  this  highly  developed  social  community 
is  not  emulated,  is  not  even  known  by  the  na- 
tives? How  is  it  that  the  German  does  not 
radiate  the  blessings  of  this  clean  and  simple 
and  well-ordered  life?  It  may  be  that  the  Ger- 
man soul  is  opaque  like  his  speech;  the  inner 
light  he  has  attained  seems  to  be  destined  only 
for  himself.  He  stands  apart,  in  this  sense,  even 
like  the  Jew.  The  colony  at  Haifa  and  the  Jew- 
ish colony  at  Jaffa  have  this  in  common:  they 
are  both  insular,  foreign,  distant — an  indepen- 
dent town  within  a  town,  with  no  means  of  com- 
munication nor  any  bond  of  sympathy  between 
rhem  and  their  neighbors.  And  what  the  Ger- 
man professor  calls  "the  wonderful  co6rdination 
of  all  spiritual  achievements  from  within"  must, 
in  view  of  this  fact,  remain  a  fascinating  theory. 

WHY   ECIYPT   IS  CONTENTED 

So,  too.  the  dream  of  the  German  Orientalist, 
who  in  a  way  is  a  promoter  of  German  i>olicy  in 
the  East,  and  on  whose  learning  and  experience 
Potsdam  chiefly  depends.  He  may  understand 
Mohammedanism  better  than  his  English  and 
Trench  confreres,  but  he  does  not  rightly  under- 
stand the  Mohammedans.  His  deeper  knowl- 
edge of  their  religion  .seems  to  be  a  barrier  to  his 
better  knowledge  of  their  social  and  political 
life.     For  although  they  are  essentially  a  reli- 


gious people,  their  religious  spirit  has  many  door- 
ways and  secret  passages  into  the  worid.  The 
English  discovered  this  even  before  the  French 
did;  and  their  efforts  to  clear  these  secret  pass- 
ages of  the  cobwebs  of  effete  traditions,  and  to 
promote  a  modern  wholesome  civic  spirit  among 
the  people,  have  always  been  commensurate  with 
their  respect,  whatever  their  motive  be,  for  the 
Koran  and  the  holy  places  of  Islam.  That  is 
why  the  Mohammedans  of  India  and  Eg3rpt  are 
more  content  with  their  lot  than  their  brethren 
of  Algeria  and  Tunis,  and  that  is  why,  perhaps, 
they  are  more  advanced.  Nevertheless,  thm 
is  still  a  yawning  gulf  between  the  religious  and 
the  civic  nature  of  their  rulers;  for  they  areas 
sensitive  in  the  one  as  they  are  callous  in  the 
other.  But  the  Mosque  does  not  sufficiently 
atone  for  the  Throne;  and  the  pious  Imam  can- 
not check  the  extravagances  of  the  covetous 
Amir  or  the  unscrupulous  demagogue.  And 
here  often  end  the  tolerance  and  complacency  of 
England,  who,  with  the  religious  authorities  on 
her  side,  never  hesitates  to  make  an  example  of  a 
Nawab  in  India  or  fails  to  crush  a  just  but  mis- 
guided national  movement  in  Eg>'pt.  Now  the 
Germans,  in  their  confused  conceptions  of  things 
Mohammedan,  to  say  nothing  of  the  inconsis- 
tency of  their  policy,  are  encouraging,  instigat- 
ing the  recrudescence  of  the  National  Party. 
But  what,  in  the  light  of  contemporary  history, 
would  they  do  in  India?  I  recall  the  laconic 
reply  of  the  Caliph  Omar  to  his  General  Amn 
regarding  the  library  of  Alexandria  which. 
changing  the  word  "Koran  "  for  "Kultur,"  might 
run  thus,  coming  as  an  order  from  Berlin:  ^f 
the  religions  of  India  are  antagonistic  to  German 
Kultur  destroy  them;  if  they  are  not,  they  are 
superfluous:  German  Kultur  is  all-sufficient." 
The  Teutonic  mind  perhaps  can  see  the  diffe^ 
ence  between  the  establishment  of  a  religion  by 
the  sword  and  the  spread  of  Kultur  by  Krupp 
guns,  but  the  ordinary  human  mind  cannot. 

WHO   SHALL   SUCCEED  TO  THE   CALIPHATE 

Despite  these  glaring  contradictions  in  Ger- 
man precept  and  practice,  and  despite  the  dou- 
ble policy,  which,  like  the  sword  of  Ali,  cuts  both 
ways,  encoura^^ing  one  people  to  achieve  their 
independence  in  one  part  of  the  world  and  rob- 
bing another  people  of  theirs  in  another,  Ger- 
many at  this  late  hour  comes  as  a  suitor  to 
Islam,  who,  having  gone  through  several  not 
indifferent  affairs  already,  has  acquired  a  cer- 
tain worldly  European  wisdom.  A  grand 
duchess,  who  has  lost  her  fortune  and  her  illu- 
sions but  still  cherishes  her  faith  and  clings  to  ii. 
can  quite  realize  that  to  preserve  her  coat-of- 
arms  upon  an  equipage  no  longer  her  own  and 
to  defend  the  title  deeds  of  a  castle  occupied  by 
a  usurper  do  not  help  her  in  the  least.  That 
is  Islam  to-dav.  For  even  if  the  Turks  are  de- 
feated, ousted  out  of  Europe,  reduced  to  an 
Asiatic  vassal  people,  they  will  still  remain 
powerful  and  able  to  do  incalculable  mischief  if 
their  Sultan  remains  Prince  of  the  Faithful  and 
Caliph  of  Islam. 
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b  well  known  that  every  Mohammedan 
ity  down  to  the  Abbasids  of  Bagdad  was 
/    Arabic.      Whence    the   origin    of    an 

movement.  But  the  problem  of  the 
hate  is  not  as  simple  as  it  seems.  To  be 
the  primacy  in  the  hierarchal  succession 
e  wrested  ultimately  from  the  Turks;  but 
;  will  it  rest,  on  whose  head  shall  it  fall? 
^rince  of  the  Wahabys  of  Nejd  has  more 
once  drawn  the  sword  for  it;  the  Sultan  of 
at  will  claim  it;  Sheikh  Senussi  has  it,  snug 
scure,  in  his  pocket ;  and  the  Sherif  of  Mecca 
3ng  been  combing  his  beard  for  it:  but, 
these  aspiring  notables,  the  Sherif  stands 
trongest  in  his  nghts  and  resources  as 
St  the  possibility  of  investing  it  in  the 
ive  of  tgypt.  Cairo  is  now  the  heart  of 
rabic^speaking  world  as  well  as  the  most 
itened  centre  of  Islam;  and  it  is  not  im- 
ble  that  it  will  become  again  the  capital  of 

Arab  Empire.  In  which  case,  as  between 
ind  and  Germany,  Young  Arabia  will  be 
d  in  her  choice  by  something  more  than 

sentiment.  True,  England  has  always 
the  friend  of  Turkey,  and  the  Khedive 
Jf,  though  he  cannot  deny  that  his  country 
rospered  under  English  rule  (he  is  the  big- 
>f  the  large-acred  lords  of  the  land),  is, 
theless»  apparently  Turkophile;  but  in  re- 
times, as  the  approaching  collapse  of  the 
re  became  more  evident,  England  has 
tsly  considered  the  change  in  the  hier- 
1  succession,  and  the  Khedive  has  secretly 
lied  the  primacy.  Moreover,  the  belief 
e  possibility  of  a  new  Arab  Empire  has 
steadily  gaming  ground  even  among  the 
dan  population,  ever  since  the  Young 
I  deposed  Abd'ul-Hamid  and  inaugurated 
reign  of  systematic  plunder  and  murder. 
St  die  Caliphate  from  the  usurping  House 
ni  Osman — rescue  it  from  the  wreckage 
ig/'  has  often  been  whispered  in  the  political 
"eUgious  circles  of  Damascus  and  Cairo. 
sow,  when  even  great  nations  are  frankly 
il.  considering  their  neutrality  or  the 
sal  of  this  or  that  cause  in  a  spirit  of  un- 
ised  selfishness,  it  is  not  reprehensible,  nay, 
he  height  of  wisdom  in  the  protagonists  of 
Vrab  movement  to  ennbrace  the  supreme 
e  of  realizing  their  great  dream. 
J  England,  whose  colonial  policy  has 
'S  covered  many  political  and  civic  anoma- 
rill  find  it  necessary  to  change  or  modify  her 
e  in  Egypt.  The  Party  of  Enlightenment 
'rogress  that  has  always  fought  Turkish 
nee  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  as  well  as  the 
ics  and  demagogues  of  Nationalism,  has 
s  had  her  moral  and  political  support. 
that  Party  is  logically  pursuing  its  course 
ingland  must  stand  by  it.  Nor  can  she 
I  to  hesitate.  For,  say  what  we  will  about 
3yalty  of  her  Indian  subjects,  the  loud- 
d  fanatic,  the  false  prophet,  is  not  dead. 
he  Allied  Powers  who  are  now  at  war  with 
*y  would  not  invite  the  antagonism  of  the 

Islamic  world.    On  the  contrary,  if  Ger- 


many has  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Turks,  Eng- 
land and  France  will  be  the  stronger  by  espous- 
ing the  sacred  cause  of  Islam.  To  save  the 
Caliphate  from  the  wreckage  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  therefore,  and  invest  it  in  an  Arab 
Prince,  is  a  great  stroke  of  policy  as  well  as  a 
measure  of  great  justice. 

THE   CLAIMS   OF  THE   ARABS 

Of  course,  there  is  legal  and  religious  justifi- 
cation for  the  transfer.  Long  in  the  hand  of 
usurpers,  in  a  tottering  house,  it  should  revert 
again  to  a  legitimate  head,  or  to  the  one  nearest 
to  its  original  spring.  It  might  be  said,  however, 
that  the  Khedivial  house  is  not  purely  Arabic. 
But  it  is  not  Mongolian  or  Tartar.  It  is  Mo- 
hammedan; it  is  not  inimical  to  the  higher  and 
truer  spirit  of  world-progress;  it  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  in  power;  its  princes  are  accom- 
plished, broad-minded,  experienced,  traveled; 
and  Arabic,  the  language  of  the  Koran,  is  its 
own.  Nothing  could  be  mo«  precipitous  on 
the  part  of  England  at  present  than  to  annex 
Egypt;  for  such  a  step  would  surely  make  the 
pendulum  swingin  the  other  direction  and  thecrv' 
of  the  Nationalists,  "Egypt  for  the  Egyptians" 
might  even  become  "Egypt  for  the  Turks." 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Caliphate  is  invested  in 
the  Khedive,  she  would  strengthen  her  ties  with 
the  Mohammedan  world,  protect  her  Indian 
Empire,  and  continue  to  exercise  her  beneficent 
sway  over  a  new  Islam. 

Among  advanced  thinkers,  however,  a  separa- 
tion between  the  religious  and  the  civil  power  is 
preferred — the  Sherif  of  Mecca,  stripped  of  all 
temporal  authority,  made  Vice-gerent  of  the 
Prophet  and  Tayef  the  Vatican  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan world.  Personally,  I  do  not  think 
the  time  has  come  for  such  a  radical  change — 
the  Mohammedans  are  not  yet  ripe  for  it.  And 
any  attempt  to  force  the  issue  at  the  present 
time  will  fan  the  wonted  fanaticism  of  the  over- 
whelming millions  of  the  Faithful,  excite  the 
envy  and  ambition  of  the  Wahabys  of  Nejd,  the 
Zeidites  of  Yemen,  the  Senussis  of  West  Africa, 
and  stir  up  a  revolt  that  even  Germany  has 
never  dreamt  of.  In  any  event,  neither  England 
nor  any  other  European  Power  can  look  upon 
the  Caliphate  as  a  negligible  quantity  in  this 
crisis;  and  no  nation,  struggling  for  the  hegemony 
of  the  world,  can  afford  to  ignore  the  initial  and 
essential  truth  that  the  Caliphate  is  impregna- 
ble, unconquerable  so  long  as  there  is  a  Koran 
and  a  Mecca.  You  can  annihilate  a  race  with 
cannon  and  shell,  but  you  cannot  destroy  a 
religion.  Indeed,  religions  have  always  died  a 
natural  death,  and  modern  siege  guns,  like 
medieval  edicts,  delay,  instead  of  hasten,  the 
hour.  England,  therefore,  now  that  she  is  at 
war  with  Turkey,  must  help  to  establish  a  new 
Caliphate,  even  before  the  fall  of  Constantinople, 
when  Germany  might  abandon  her  Young  Turks 
for  a  better  and  stronger  ally — Young  Arabia. 
And  mainly  upon  this  depends  whether  Potsdam 
or  Downing  Street  is  to  have  to-day  the  upper 
hand  in  Islam. 
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MANY  people  entirely  misunderstand 
the  significance  of  the  declaration 
of  war  by  Turkey  against  Russia, 
France,  and  England.  Why  these 
despairing  gasps  of  the  dying?  they 
ask.  What  possible  chance  has  this  weak, 
moribund  state  to  survive  a  clash  of  arms  with 
the  Triple  Entente?  Has  not  the  Turk,  in  fact, 
dug  his  own  grave  and  committed  suicide?  In 
all  probability  the  Turk  is  in  considerable  dan- 
ger, but  the  danger  d(x^s  not  arise  from  his 
joining  German^r.  In  fact,  the  war  and  the 
present  international  situation  provide  the 
Turk  with  the  best  opportunity  in  a  century  to 
achieve  the  aims  cherished  by  Turkish  states- 
men who  have  the  best  interests  of  Turkey 
itself  at  heart.  For  several  years  Turkey  has 
been  in  extreme  peril.  It  was  condemned  to 
death  by  the  Triple  Entente  some  time  ago, 
and  the  prediction  of  the  British  Prime  Minister 
in  a  recent  public  speech  that  this  war  would 
end  the  existence  of  Turkey  as  an  independent 
power  was  only  the  publication  of  the  sentence 
of  death  long  since  decided  upon.  The  Sick 
Man  was  kept  alive  by  his  friends,  the  doctors, 
largely  because  they  deemed  his  malady  incur- 
able. The  moment  he  showed  signs  of  con- 
valescence they  agreed  to  poison  him.  But  for 
the  protection  of  Germany  the  political  exist- 
ence of  Turkey  would  be  already  a  thing  of  the 
past.  The  Turk,  therefore,  will  stand  or  fall 
according  to  the  decision  in  this  war  for  or 
against  Germany.  He  will  be  excessively  fool- 
ish not  to  do  everything  he  can  to  insure  a 
German  victory. 

The  entrance  of  'Turke\  into  the  war  ha>  long 
been  foreseen,  and  its  vast  significance  has  long 
been  clear  to  students.  Some  trained  observers 
go  much  further:  Sir  Harry  Johnston,  a  traveler, 
statesman,  and  diplomat  of  repute,  has  declared: 
"Gonstanlinople  is  really  the  core  of  the  war." 
In  diplomatic  circles  in  N'ienna  this  summer 
there  was  a  general  agreement  that  the  loss  of 
Salonika,  which  the  Turk  was  forced  to  hand 
over  to  Greece  at  the  end  of  the  Balkan  wars, 
was  a  vital  bl<»w  to  the  Triple  .Mliance,  and  its 
re».n\erv  unnid  be  of  sutVicienl  importance  to 
juslily  the  risk  of  a  European  war  to  accomplish 
it.  The  situation  in  the  Near  Fast  and  in  the 
Balkans  is  an  integral  part  of  the  European  war. 
In  fact,  the  war  is  not  a  European  war  at  all; 
it  is  a  world  war  in  the  most  literal  sense  of  the 
words. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century 
keen  observers  saw  clearl\'  thai  the  old  <irder  of 
things,  which  had  preserved  the  Turk  so  long  in 


the  face  of  many  enemies,  had  passed  away  be- 
yond a  peradventure  and  had  left  the  Turk  in 
great  peril.  Ever  since  the  decay  of  the  strength 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire  the  Turk  had  been 
hardl\'  pressed  in  Europe  by  Russia  and  by 
Austria,  both  of  whom  coveted  sections  of  ha 
dominions,  and  both  of  whom  would  have  been 
glad  to  obtain  Constantinople,  the  gateway 
between  Europe  and  Asia.  Of  the  two,  Russia 
was  more  insistent  because  her  interests  made 
the  control  of  the  exit  from  the  Black  Sea  im- 
perative for  her.  The  Turk,  however,  until 
very  recently,  was  himself  strong  enough  to 
throw  considerable  obstacles  in  the  face  of  the 
invader;  he  was  probably,  in  1900,  more  efficient 
than  in  1850;  but  his  enemies  had  grown  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  He  was  confronted  by  a 
new  Austria  and  a  new  Russia. 

What  was  worse,  the  Balkan  nations,  who  had 
long  been  subject  peoples,  ill-organized,  poverty 
stricken,  had  grown  with  the  help  of  the  Turks* 
enemies  into  sturdy,  self-reliant,  independent 
communities  with  good-sized  armies  and  some- 
thing approaching  national  wealth.  The  long 
vears  of  subjection  had  left  behind  a  consuming 
haired  of  the  Turk  in  their  breasts;  as  Christ- 
tians,  they  hated  the  Turk  as  the  Infidel;  and 
they  promised  themselves  some  day  the  control 
of  Constantinople  in  the  interest  of  Christianity. 
The  neighbors  of  the  Turk  had  grown  formidable 
and  would  be  able  to  make  short  work  of  him 
unless  help  arrived. 

There  was  none  to  be  had  from  his  past 
friends;  so  much  was  only  loo  clear.  The  shift 
in  the  international  situation  caused  by  the 
astounti'ng  industrial  growth  of  Germany,  the 
rapid  development  of  the  German,  Austrian. 
and  Italian  fleets,  the  increased  efficiency  of  the 
armies  of  the  Triple  Alliance  had  all  made  the 
control  of  the  Mediterranean  far  more  difficult 
for  England  and  Trance.  They  could  no  longer 
spare  ships  and  troops  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  rescue  the  Turk  from  Russia  without  expos- 
ing themselves  more  than  was  wise  in  northern 
Europe.  Besides,  the  designs  of  the  Triple 
Alliance  made  it  seem  only  too  probable  that 
the  possession  of  Constantinople  by  Russia  and 
the  creation  of  a  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea  might  be 
the  only  means  of  preserving  for  the  French  and 
English  control  of  the  western  Mediterranean. 
The  old  order  had  changed:  the  Turk's  friends 
were  now  his  enemies  bent  on  his  destruction. 

Yet  there  had  never  been  a  time  when  the 
Sick  Man  was  more  desperately  determined  Xo 
get  well,  when  life  had  seemed  to  him  so  entirel> 
desirable.     The  passing  of  the  old  order  cauMxi 
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ef  among  the  Turks — outside  of  those 
mchmen  who  had  long  drawn  a  fat  re- 

from  foreign  nations.  The  Turks  had 
e  fired  with  ambition,  with  democratic 
>tions,  highly  inconsistent  with  the  state 
igs  which  the  old  order  had  so  long  sanc- 
.     The   new  democrats   declared   indig- 

that  Turkey  had  been  for  years  conducted 
*  benefit  of  foreign  nations;  it  should  be 
:ted  in  the  future  solely  in  the  interests 
rkey.  They  were  roused  to  enthusiasm 
;  past  history  of  the  Ottoman  empire  and 
1  to  reconquer  its  old  provinces,  to  estab- 
closer  relationship  between  the  provinces 

remained.  An  imperialistic  movement, 
>nalistic  revival,  if  you  will,  was  preached 
rkey  by  ardent  enthusiasts  whose  words 
I  willing  ears.  To  the  democratic  and 
aJist  revival  was  joined  religious  discon- 

The  Sultan  was  the  religious  head  of  the 
Timedan    world.     Everywhere    the    true 
ers    were    in    chains.     Everywhere    the 
:  reigned  supreme.     From  Constantinople  . 
cca,  from  the  confines  of  Morocco  to  the 

of  India,  the  Mohammedan  world  was 
1  under  the  heel  of  the  conqueror  and  the 
eror  was  the  Arch  Enemy  of  Truth. 
must  be,  they  preached,  a  great  crusade, 
ed  rising  to  cast  out  the  Christian  dogs 
store  the  sceptre  of  empire  to  the  hand  of 
Hit  believer  in  Allah.  Turkey.  Assyria, 
4inor,  Persia,  Arabia,  India,  Egypt,  the 
of  Africa,  should  be  freed  from  the  yoke  of 
pressor. 

RMANY's  hopes    for    PAN-GERMANISM 

now  appeared  an  ally,  unfortunately  a 
tan,  in  fact  a  peculiarly  devout  Christian, 
e  able  to  save  the  Turk  from  his  foes,  glad 
er  his  ambitions.  The  plans  of  Germany 
r  future  involved  the  creation  of  a  great 
eration   of   states   stretching   from   the 

Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  including 
id,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Germany,  Aus- 
>witzerland,  the  Balkans,  Turkey,  and 
.  These  states  controlled  the  great  over- 
oads  from  central  Europe  to  the  Persian 
md  would  make  possible  overland  trade 
he  East.  A  railroad  already  existed  as 
Constantinople,  and  a  railroad  from  Con- 
lople  to  Bagdad  and  the  Gulf  would  not 
:hrow  open  Asia  Minor  and  the  great 

of  Mesopotamia  to  European  capital, 
3uld  furnish  a  perfectly  practicable  com- 
J  road  to  the  East  through  which  in  time 
flow  a  trade  which  would  make  the  great 
ieration  rich.  Of  this  Confederation, 
y  would  be  an  integral  and  essential  part. 
lople,  the  key  to  the  Balkans;  Salonika, 
»  the  /€gean;  Constantinople,  controlling 
tiet  to  the  Black  Sea  and  the  crossing  to 
4inor;  the  land  approaches  of  the  Tigris 
iphrates  valleys— all  these  the  Turk  had, 
!se  an  alliance  with  him  would  give  Ger- 
The  stronger  the  Turkish  State,  the 

organized,  the  larger  its  army  and  fleet, 


the  greater  its  resources,  the  more  useful  it 
would  be  to  Germany  and  the  more  thoroughly 
it  would  insure  the  success  of  Pan-Germanism. 

It  had  been  for  the  interests  of  England  and 
France  to  keep  Turkey  weak.  The  Turk  must 
hold  Constantinople,  but  must  not  be  strong 
enough  to  use  it ;  as  a  tenant,  as  a  nominal  owner, 
he  was  extremely  useful;  some  one  had  to  own 
it;  England  and  France  could  not  hold  it  them- 
selves; they  were  determined  Russia  should  not 
have  it;  and  the  Turk  was  a  useful  locum  tenens. 
They,  therefore,  frowned  upon  Turkish  ambi- 
tions for  democratic  government  and  would, 
undoubtedly,  have  sacrificed  the  Turk  rather 
than  see  an  independent  Mohammedan  State 
take  real  control  of  Asia  Minor  and  northern 
Africa. 

Germany,  on  the  contrary,  wished  an  active 
agent  to  pursue  an  aggressive  policy  in  her 
favor.  If  the  Sick  Man  could  get  out  of  bed 
only  with  assistance,  Germany  was  anxious  to 
help  him;  and  the  Turk  vastly  preferred  an  al- 
liance with  a  Power  which  was  eager  to  make 
him  well  to  one  with  Powers  almost  afraid  to 
keep  him  alive.  The  Turks  wished  a  capable 
government,  a  good  army,  a  State  deserving 
of  independence,  and  were  overjoyed  to  find 
Germany  ready  and  desirous  to  foster  this  am- 
bition. Indeed,  as  a  member  of  the  Pan- 
Germanic  Confederation,  the  Turk  must  be 
strong  enough  to  hold  Constantinople  and  the 
Bagdad  Railway  in  the  event  of  a  general 
European  war,  without  depending  upon  Ger- 
many for  more  than  assistance,  supplies,  and 
advice.  Germany  and  Austria,  menaced  on 
both  sides  at  home,  would  not  be  able  to  take 
the  risks  of  sending  troops  to  the  Near  East, 
and  the  Turk  would  have  to  be  strong  enough 
to  keep  at  bay  such  forces  as  it  seemed  likely 
Russia  would  be  able  to  spare  from  the  battle- 
fields of  northern  Europe. 

WHY   GERMANY    BEFRIENDED  TURKEY 

Germany  was  equally  ready  to  have  the  Turk 

f ratify  his  imperialist  and  religious  ambitions, 
^an-lslam  would  destroy  the  political  control 
of  England  and  France  m  northern  Africa  and 
in  E^ypt.  It  might  even  overturn  the  British 
Empire  in  India.  This  would  be  the  greatest 
possible  service  any  one  could  render  Germany, 
and  it  mi^ht  be  one  which  Germany  could  ac- 
complish m  no  other  way.  If  the  Triple  En- 
tente was  the  greatest  foe  of  Pan-Islaniism, 
Pan-Germanism  should  be  its  greatest  friend. 
Where  ambition  and  interests  coincide,  co- 
operation is  simple. 

In  complete  accord,  therefore,  the  Germans 
and  the  Turks  undertook  the  reorganization  of 
Turkey  about  five  years  or  more  ago.  They 
saw  with  clear  vision  the  real  truth  about  Tur- 
key. With  engaging  candor  they  laid  the  blame 
for  the  deficiencies  of  Turkish  government  upon 
England  and  France  and  declared  them  the 
work  of  intention.  Turkey,  they  saw.  Was  not 
a  nation  in  the  European  sense  of  the  word;  it 
was  not  even  a  single  race.     It  was  not  a  ^eo- 
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graphical  unit  by  any  means,  but  a  series  of 
districts  on  the  whole  geographically  discon- 
nected. Far  from  being  an  economic  unit  with 
a  single  interest  vital  to  all  its  inhabitants, 
it  produced  nothing  essential  to  the  outside 
world  which  its  inhabitants  could  depend  upon 
exchanging  for  European  manufactured  goods. 

THE    STRATEGIC    POflTION   OF   TURKEY 

Its  economic  interests  were  potential  rather 
than  real;  its  trade,  the  result  of  ils  strategic 
position  rather  than  of  the  interests  and  the 
capacity  of  ils  population.  Normally  and  na- 
turally the  Turk  should  be  a  middleman,  a  dis- 
tributor rather  than  a  producer.  He  was 
placed  in  control  of  the  continental  roads  be- 
tween Asia  and  Central  Europe,  and  was  able 
to  control  the  overland  trade  as  soon  as  it 
emerged  from  the  Caucasus  or  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  maintain  that  control  until  the  continental 
highway  passed  into  the  defiles  of  the  Balkans 
beyond  Adrianople.  Constantinople  itself,  con- 
trolling the  narrow  passage  which  formed  the 
exit  of  the  Black  Sea,  was  m  a  position  to  foster 
or  hinder  the  entire  trade  of  southern  Russia 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  fact,  it  was  im- 
possible to  deny,  and  the  Germans  thoroughly 
well  understood  it,  that  the  trade  of  the  East 
with  Europe  and  the  trade  of  Russia  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  might  pass  through  Turkey, 
but  was  not  likely  to  stay  there. 

In  this  important  strategic  position,  econom- 
ically valuable  to  others  but  not  t  j  its  inhabit- 
ants, had  been  collected  a  peculiar  and  extra- 
ordinary conglomeration  of  races,  creeds,  and 
interests;  few  of  which  had  much  in  common, 
and  all  of  which  cherished  for  each  other  antip- 
athies and  jealousies  almost  as  old  as  history. 
The  racial  problem  of  Turkey  would  be  less 
difficult  if  the  races  were  only  located  side  by 
side  in  solid  masses.  With  few  exceptions  the 
races  interpenetrate  one  another  to  a  remarkable 
extent  and  the  Turk  himself  is  numerically  in 
the  majority  in  comparatively  few  districts  of 
Asia  minor,  where  the  bulk  of  the  Turkish 
population  lives,  and  in  scarcely  any  part  of 
European  Turkey.  The  Turks  are  literally 
overlords,  a  ruling  class. 

The  Turk  has  governed  this  vast  territor>' 
and  this  conglomeration  of  races  and  religions 
by  a  peculiarly  weak  political  fabric  which 
seemed  in  the  nineteenth  century  to  combine  in 
one  structure  all  the  disadvantages  of  centraliza- 
tion, and  all  those  of  decentralization.  Subject 
peoples  have  been  ruled  by  a  combination  of 
military,  civil,  and  religious  authority  which 
has  been  dependent  in  the  long  run  for  its  sup- 
port on  the  army.  However,  had  the  subject 
peoples  haleil  each  other  less  cordially,  had 
they  been  more  capable  of  organization  and 
willing  to  compromise,  they  might  have  .ended 
the  Turkish  rule  decades  ago,  army  or  no  army. 
Some  observers,  indeed,  have  thought  the  Turk- 
ish Government  an  artificial  sham  kept  alive 
by  France  and  England  for  their  own  purposes. 
Whatever  reasons  were  to  be  given,  the  Germans 


and  the  Turks  saw  that  Turkey  as  a  nation  a 
Turkey  as  a  state  had  been,  both  of  them,  pr 
tically  non-existent.  Both  had  been  nam 
not  realities.  Turkey  had  appeared  on  i 
European  maps.  A  series  of  so-called  statesir 
had  taken  European  bribes  in  Constantinof; 
numerous  incompetent  and  venal  officials  h 
robbed  the  populace  with  the  help  of  the  soldi 
in  the  provinces,  and  this  Government  plus  i 
army  was  Turkey.  Turkey  had,  indeed,  bt 
sick,  but  that  particular  kind  of  illness.  1 
Turks  thought,  could  be  cured;  and  theGemu 
agreed  with  them. 

turkey's   hope  of   RESURRECTION 

We  must  not  forget  as  observers  the  cxce» 
ing  importance  of  German  willingness  to  ass 
the  ambitions  of  the  educated  Turks  for  st 
government  and  for  independence  from  Eui 
pean  influence.  The  English  and  French  a 
trol  of  Turkey  was  fortuitous  and  artificial  a 
depended  solely  upon  the  control  of  a  lit 
group  of  men  in  Constantinople.  German  i 
fluence  in  Turkey  has  deep  and  fundamen 
rootsina  large  and  significant  part  of  the  Turki 
population  and  appeals  to  their  best  and  hif 
est  impulses.  We  have  here  in  the  last  analy 
the  reasons  why  Turkey  has  joined  Germa 
in  the  war.  The  enlightened  Turks  see  in  Pj 
Germanism  a  democratic  Turkey  with  com 
tutional  self-government,  a  Turkey  developi 
its  own  resources,  a  Turkey  gradually  freci 
itself  from  the  fetters  of  European  alliances  a 
becoming  gradually  but  certainly  strong  enou 
to  take  its  place  in  the  Pan-Germanic  chain 
a  state  of  worth,  integrity,  and  importan 
They  see  in  the  victory  of  Pan-Germanism  1 
effective  promise  of  the  realization  of  such  ide; 
They  see  in  the  defeat  of  Pan-Germanism  p< 
tical  and  national  death,  the  annexation 
Turkey  by  its  enemies,  and  the  subjection  of  1 
Turks  to  the  rule  of  the  Infidel.  For  thi 
reasons  they  joined  Germany  in  the  first  pla 
For  these  deep,  fundamental  reasons  they  h< 
staunchly  to  their  friend.  We  shall  be  guii 
of  quibbling  and  of  shortsightedness  if  we  k 
fo'-an  explanation  of  Turkish  policy  intheseizi 
of  warships  and  the  breach  of  treaties. 

The  reorganization  of  Turkey  was  duly  c 
served  by  the  Triple  Entente  and  its  purp 
thoroughly  well  understood.  Their  oppositi 
to  it  was  prompt,  and  Italy  attempted  by  I 
Tripolitan  War  to  rob  the  Turk  of  one  of 
distant  provinces.  Having  seized  Tripoli  w: 
the  consent  of  the  Triple  Entente,  Italy  th 
changed  sides,  returned  to  the  Triple  Alliar 
and  took  Tripoli  with  her.  The  result  was 
prompt  reversal  of  the  strategic  situation  in  t 
Eastern  Mediterranean  and  placed  Engia 
and  France  in  such  danger  that  they  saw  i 
moment  had  probably  come  when  it  would 
positively  to  their  advantage  to  gratify  Russi 
ambition  and  allow  her  to  seize  Constant inop 
The  Tripolitan  War  suspended  rhc  sword 
Damocles  over  the  Turk's  head. 

The  Balkan  War  threatened  for  a  time 
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late  him.  The  prompt  aid  of  Austria 
lermany  as  stout  representatives  in  the 
ational  conclave,  the  mobih'zation  of  the 
an  army,  the  knowledge  that  Germany 
iady  to  mobih'ze,  saved  the  Turk.  The 
ions  of  Bulgaria  brought  her  over  to  the 
f  the  Triple  Alliance,  which  was  more  than 
to  assist  her  in  dominating  the  Balkans, 
econd  war  cost  Bulgaria  dear  but  gave 
to  the  Turk  Adrianople.  Macedonia, 
er,  was  lost  entirely,  and  much  of  Thrace, 
>aIonika,  the  key  of  the  /Egean,  was  also 
id  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks'  enemy, 

WHY   TURKEY    POSTPONED    ACTION 

reorganized  state  was  now  undeniably  in 
peril;  and  the  probability  of  an  outbreak 
uropean  war  in  the  near  future,  the  knowl- 
hat  the  Turk  must  himself  defend  Con- 
lople  and  the  Bagdad  Railway,  urged 
ermans  and  the  Turks  to  §reat  efforts  in 
nizing  the  army  and  providmg  equipment. 
leet  also  received  attention;  two  battle- 
¥ere  building  in  England  and  another  was 
ised  from  one  of  the  South  American 
There  would  this  time  be  no  escape. 
eath  sentence  had  been  passed  U|X)n  the 
and  if  he  waited  for  his  enemies  to  gather 
escend  upon  him  defense  would  be  prob- 
cal.  It  was,  of  course,  realized  that 
;  long  run  Germany  would  save  Turkey 
ttles  won  in  France  or  in  Poland,  and  also 
German  defeats  in  Europe  would  in  the 
un  spell  the  downfall  of  Turkey  whatever 
ark  did.  It  was,  therefore,  advisable  to 
me  action  as  long  as  possible.  While 
I  was  exerting  herself  to  the  utmost  to 
ze  an  army  m  Poland,  there  was  small 
ood  of  an  attack  on  Constantinople,  and 
irk  might  well  remain  neutral,  equip  and 
2e  the  army,  acquire  supplies,  and  choose 
xnent  to  take  the  offensive. 
land,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  seized 
fo  battleships  building  in  England,  and, 
ore,  weakened  the  Turkish  strength  in  the 

Sea.    The  deficiency  was  supplied  by 

Stwo  German  cruisers  to  Constantinople 
ling  them  to  the  Turkish  Government, 
weeks  ago  the  Germans  judged  that  the 
lad  come  when  the  Turk  must  openly  join 

war.  send  his  troops  to  the  frontier  in 
to  hold  the  invader  as  far  as  possible 
Constantinople.  Indeed,  action  at  this 
light  allow  the  Turk  to  accomplish  results 
5  utmost  importance.  Those  who  see 
'  the  fact  that  Russia  could  easily  over- 
I  the  Turk  standing  alone,  that  the  Balkan 
united  might  also  dispose  of  him,  entirely 
grasp  the  possibilities  before  the  Turk  at 
esent  moment  when  Russia  is  extremely 
n  the  North,  when  the  Balkan  States  seem 
ssly  divided,  and  when  Italy  is  maintain- 
th  determination  her  neutrality. 

most  important  thing  the  Turk  has  done 
^rmany  has  been  the  closing  of  the  Black 


Sea.  The  sowing  of  a  few  mines  in  the  Straits 
promptly  put  an  end  to  Russian  trade  from  the 
Black  Sea  and  dealt  southern  Russia  a  great 
blow  commercially.  Germany  thus  struck  at 
England,  because  a  large  part  of  the  English 
food  supply  has  normally  come  from  the  Black 
Sea  district,  and  the  desire  to  protect  the  grain 
ships  through  the  Mediterranean  has  been  one 
of  England's  chief  reasons  for  maintaining  con- 
trol of  that  sea.  So  large  were  these  supplies 
normally  that  England  has  had  considerable 
difficulty  in  replacing  them  and  is  destined 
soon  to  experience  greater  difficulty  in  furnish- 
ing a  supply  equivalent  in  volume  and  accessi- 
bility. The  Black  Sea  district  also  has  large 
oil  supplies  which  would  be  of  enormous  value 
to  England  and  France,  now  that  the  extensive 
use  of  the  automobile  in  warfare  has  made 
gasolene  a  supply  second  in  importance  only 
to  powder  and  food.  If  the  Turkish  navy,  aug- 
mented by  the  German  cruisers,  can  dispose 
of  the  Russian  ships  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  this 
seems  not  improbable,  the  Turk  might  annex 
for  Germany  this  supply  of  oil.  That  would  be 
a  stroke  of  the  utmost  consequence. 

HOW    RUSSIA    MAY    BE    ISOLATED 

Closing  the  Black  Sea  by  the  Turk,  plus  the 
closing  of  the  Baltic  by  the  German  fleet  in  the 
North  Sea,  would  also  accomplish  another  ex- 
tremely important  result,  the  absolute  and  com- 
plete isolation  of  Russia  from  contact  with  all 
parts  of  the  world  except  Germany,  Austria, 
and  Turkey.  The  question  has  often  arisen  as 
to  the  ability  of  Germany  to  prolong  the  war  in 
the  face  of  her  inability  to  export  goods  to  her 
usual  customers.  The  complete  cessation  of 
manufacture  in  Germany  would  sooner  or  later 
bankrupt  the  country  and  bring  her  to  her  knees. 
The  Germans  point  out  that  the  isolation  of 
Russia  will  have  precisely  the  same  effect  on 
that  country  unless  Russia  can  find  some  place 
where  her  raw  products  can  be  exchanged  for 
the  manufactured  goods  which  are  much  more 
necessary  in  warfare  than  the  crude  products 
which  she  always  has  to  sell.  The  experience 
of  the  past  has  proved  again  and  again  that 
belligerent  countries  persistently  trade  with  one 
another  when  it  is  profitable.  The  Germans 
expect  to  sell  their  manufactured  goods  in  Rus- 
sia in  exchange  for  the  raw  materials  which  Rus- 
sia produces,  just  as  long  as  their  fleet  holds  the 
mouth  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Turk  controls 
Constantinople.  A  brisk  trade  between  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  Russia  is  already  reported 
and  if  it  attains  the  pro|x>rtions  the  Germans 
expect,  their  commercial  problem  will  have  been 
largely  solved.  But  its  continued  solution  will 
depend  upon  the  maintaining  of  Turkey  in 
Constantinople.  If  these  considerations  are  as 
important  as  the  Pan-Germanists  have  usually 
claimed,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  adhesion 
of  the  Turk  has  exceeding  importance  for 
Germany  and  had  long  been  arranged  in  ad- 
vance. 

The  possibilities  before  the  TutWvsVv  ^x\^\  , 
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well  equipped  with  modern  munitions  of  war 
and  capably  officered  by  Germans,  have  been 
by  no  means  forgotten.  The  great  objective 
of  Pan-Germanism  is  not  in  Europe  but  m  Asia 
and  Africa.  The  defense  of  the  English  and 
French  dominions  in  both  will  have  to  be  made 
in  Europe.  The  strength  of  the  German  army, 
the  size  of  the  German  fleet,  would  prevent  the 
English  and  French  from  dissipating  their 
forces  over  the  vast  territory  which  they  claim 
to  control.  The  experienced  troops  in  India, 
in  Egypt,  and  in  Morocco  were  shipped  to 
FVance  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  war  exactly 
as  the  Germans  expected  and  hoped.  Their 
places  were  filled  by  less  experienced  regiments 
from  France,  England,  and  the  English  colonies, 
t^gypt  and  the  Suez  Canal,  India,  and  the  great 
defenses  would  not  be  so  strongely  held.  The 
Turk  occupied  a  position  flanking  Persia  and  a 
position  flanking  Egypt.  A  strong,  well-trained 
Turkish  army  might  conceivably  capture  either 
or  both.  Assistance  from  within  might  well  be 
expected  in  both,  and  victory  in  either  would 
exert  a  moral  effect  upon  the  war  in  Europe 
which  would  be  of  the  utmost  importance.  A 
few  hours'  possession  of  the  Suez  Canal,  further- 
more, would  allow  the  Germans  to  obstruct 
it  and  eflfectually  block  the  approach  of  Eng- 
land to  Australia  and  India  except  by  the  long 
road  around  Africa.  Conceivably  this  might 
interfere  seriously  with  the  English  food  supplies 
from  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  particularly 
with  the  supplies  of  meat  from  the  latter.  This 
would  be  more  than  usually  important  in  view 
of  the  deficiency  of  meat  supplies  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  the  length  of  time 
necessary  to  procure  them  from  the  Argentine 
Republic.  It  is  by  these  blows  at  the  food  supply 
that  the  Germans  expect  to  make  the  greatest 
impression  upon  England.  Short  of  actual 
invasion,  the  stoppage  of  supplies  is  the  only 
method  by  which  the  Germans  can  inflict  suf- 
fering upon  England. 

No  one  in  Berlin  or  Constantinople  has  for- 
gotten the  existence  of  the  Balkans.  Servian 
enmity,  Greek  haired  for  the  Turk,  are  only  too 
obvious;  Bulgaria  is  believed  to  be  entirely 
faithful  to  the  German  interests;  Roumania 
has  never  been  very  trustworthy,  and  has  at 
times  been  an  ally  of  both  the  coalitions  in 
Furope.  The  ability  of  the  Turk,  of  course,  to 
hold  (Constantinople  and  above  all  to  take  the 
offensive  would  depend  upon  the  continued 
neutrality  or  alliance  of  the  Balkan  States. 
Combined,  they  are  amply  strong  enough  to 
overrun  Turkey  in  Furope  and  probably  to 
invade  Asia  Minor  in  force.  All  the  Balkan 
States  except  Roumania- -which  is  hardly  a 
Balkan  State— were  very  much  weakened  in 
men  and  in  resources  by  the  late  Balkan  wars, 
and  will  probably  have  considerable  difficulty 
in  obtaining  any  quantity  of  supplies  from 
foreign  countries,  though  we  are  told  of  large 
purchases  by  the  Greeks  in  the  United  States. 


The  fact,  however,  that  the  Turk  has  taken  1 
offensive  against  Egypt  and  Persia  makes 
extremely  probable  that  the  Balkan  hatr* 
have  offset  each  other.  Bulgaria's  existei 
probably  depends  upon  Austrian  protectt 
Roumania  is  probably  afraid  to  take  the  fi 
with  Bulgaria,  Turkey,  Russia,  and  Aust 
against  her,  while  the  Greeks  and  Servians  h; 
still  to  recover  from  the  recent  wars.  It 
probable,  therefore,  that,  Bulgaria  and  Roumai 
being  neutral,  Servia  at  war  with  Austria,  T 
key  can  take  from  Greece  Salonika  and  possil 
Macedonia.  Should  the  war  in  Europe  p 
gress  favorably  for  Germany,  the  attitude  of  1 
Balkan  States  toward  Germany  would  be 
fluenced  and  a  scramble  would  ensue  to  j< 
the  victor,  which  would  probably  result  in  i 
extinction  of  Servia  and  Greece  aiid  the  streng) 
ening  of  Bulgaria  and  Turkey.  Naturallv.  I 
Turk  would  retake  the  islands  in  the  i^Egc 
Sea  which  are  now  in  Italy's  hands. 

Let  us  suppose  that  all  goes  as  they  hq 
that  the  Germans  win  in  Europe;  that  the  Tui 
and  Bulgarians  take  control  of  the  Balkans;  tt 
the  Russians  are  excluded  from  Persia,  and  t 
English  from  Egypt.  The  victorious  Turki 
army  is  then  in  a  position  to  advance  along  I 
Persian  Gulf  road  upon  India,  and  would  ass 
India  at  her  weakest  point,  outflanking  t 
great  defenses  at  Quetta  which  have  been  i 
veloped  primarily  against  Russia. 

We  must  not  forget  to  enumerate,  among  I 
possibilities,  Pan-Islam.  Success  by  the  Tui 
m  Egypt  or  Persia  would  undoubtedly  give 
impulse  to  Pan-Islam  which  might  put  all  t 
fanatical  enthusiasm  of  the  Mohammedans  ir 
a  vast  uprising  which  might  sweep  the  Fren 
and  English  out  of  northern  Africa  and  Ind 
The  Sultan  of  Turkey  is  the  ofTicial  head  of  I 
Mohammedan  religion.  His  orders  Moslems  i 
all  bound  to  obey.  At  present  the  Moha 
medans  in  the  English  and  French  posscsskn 
who  are,  of  course,  under  English  and  Fren 
influence,  are  claiming  that  the  acts  of  the  S 
tan  are  not  really  his,  but  those  of  Germ 
officers;  and  the  reports  at  the  time  of  wr 
ing  indicate  that  at  the  present  moment  t 
order  from  Constantinople  for  a  holy  war  » 
probably  not  be  regarded  or  obeyed.  But  a  v 
tory  by  Turkish  arms  would  probably  instani 
change  the  situation  and  might  loose  the  pei 
up  fanaticism  of  the  most  intensely  emotkx 
of  the  Oriental  races.  Here  is  another  weap 
in  the  German  arsenal  whose  use  will  depe 
upon  the  co5peration  of  the  Turk. 

It  should  now  be  evident  that  there  is  mu 
to  be  said  for  the  view  that  the  key  to  the  pn 
ent  situation  is  Constantinople.  We  are  de 
ing  with  world  politics,  with  a  world  war  whi 
is  being  fought  on  the  battlefields  of  Eurof 
but  we  are  dealing  with  a  world  war  whc 
results  are  not  expected  to  develop  in  Euro 
proper.  The  key  to  this  situation  lies  in  Co 
stantinople,  and  the  Turk  holds  it. 


THE  WAR  OF  THE  TRENCHES 


LEFUL  STRATEGIC   REVIEW  OF  THE   FIGHTING  IN  THE  WESTERN  THEATRE  OF 
WAR  DURING  THE  MONTHS  OF  OCTOBER  AND  NOVEMBER 


\HE    beginning   of    the   third    month, 

October,  of  the  great  European  war 

found     the     contenders     in     France 

facing  each  other  in  practically  the 

same  positions  that  had  been  taken 

>eptember  1 1  th.     The  lines  extended  from 

>f  Peronne  in  a  bow  shape  to  Noyon,  to 

5,  around  the  great  French  fortress  of  Ver- 

icnce  south  to  the  Vosges  Mountains  and 

them  to  the  territory  a  short  distance 

ist  of  Belfort  on  the  Swiss  frontier.     At 

nt  southeast  of  Verdun  the  Germans  held 

^anced  position  that  commands  an  en- 

into  France  across  the  Meuse  River, 
ace  is  St.  Mihiel,  half  way  between  Ver- 
id  Toul,  the  French  line  of  permanent 
itions.    At  this  point  the  French  have 

thought  it  possible  for  the  Germans  to 
» their  main  attack,  and  their  best  efforts 
lerefore  directed  to  prevent  its  seizure  by 
rmans.  All  along  the  line  actions  were 
itly  in  progress  and  as  all  the  fighting  was 
place  on  French  soil,  with  the  exception 
I  small  affairs  in  upper  Alsace,  the  French 
renuousiy  to  drive  back  the  invader  but 
t  success.    Two  days  before  the  beginning 

month  the  Germans  had  launched  an 
against  the  fortress  of  Antwerp,  and  it 
lin  to  be  seen  that  it  was  a  determined 
ent  on  their  part.  A  glance  at  the  gen- 
at^cal  situation  in  the  French  theatre 
ations  is  therefore  necessary  in  order  to 
n  idea  of  what  subsequently  took  place. 
lie  eariy  part  of  September,  when  the 
had  successfully  accomplished  their 
tration  to  the  rear  (that  is,  south  of  the 
River)  and  the  Germans  had  been  com- 
o  fall  back  to  their  position  on  the  Aisnc, 
mpossible  for  the  Germans,  on  account  of 

numbers,  to  envelope  the  French  army 
cr  flank,  or  to  break  their  centre.  The 
,  on  the  other  hand,  although  they  out- 
red  the  Germans  about  three  to  two, 
lot  drive  the  Germans  out  of  their  very 
position  along  the  Aisne,  or  along  the 

of  Lx>rraine.  A  main  operation  into 
could  bring  no  good  and  would  be  suicidal 
tnpt.  The  only  place  remaining,  then, 
nich  the  allied  troops  could  be  thrown 
y  hope  of  success,  was  against  the  German 
ink  north  of  Peronne  and  thence  toward 
Igian  frontier.  If  successful,  a  move  in 
rection  by  the  French  would  drive  the 
is  back  on  their  communications,  clear 
of  the  invader,  and,  what  would  be  of  the 
t  importance  to  England,  Antwerp  might 
!ved.    This  movement,  however,  would 


not  tend  to  destroy  the  German  army  but  would 
merely  drive  it  back,  and  the  farther  the  Germans 
went  back  the  shorter  would  their  line  become 
and  consequently  the  stronger  it  would  be. 
The  true  line  for  the  French  strategical  offensive 
is  from  Verdun  to  Metz,  thence  to  Thionvillc 
and  the  Treves  Gap.  Could  this  line  be  suc- 
cessfully attacked  the  whole  German  army 
would  have  its  communications  cut  and  be 
forced  to  fight  face  to  a  flank,  or  face  to  the  rear 
(that  is,  parallel  to  their  line  of  communications 
or  facing  their  own  bases)  in  the  difficult  Ardenne 
district  and  southern  Belgium.  This  movement 
was  impossible  for  the  French  to  accomplish  as 
the  Germans,  well  realizing  its  importance,  held 
that  district  in  their  greatest  strength. 

These  are  the  reasons,  then,  that  impelled  a 
French  and  allied  movement  to  the  north  in  the 
direction  of  Belgium.  An  enveloping  movement 
of  this  kind  is  usually  successful  when  one  ad- 
versary greatly  outnumbers  the  other,  because 
as  the  lines  are  extended  all  points  have  to  be 
held  by  the  defender  to  maintain  himself,  if  he 
does  not  want  to,  or  cannot,  retreat,  and  after 
a  while  the  extension  becomes  so  great  that  his 
lines  become  thinner  and  thinner  and  eventually 
are  broken  through  at  some  point.  Into  this 
gap  the  aggressor  |X)urs  his  troops.  This  is 
what  the  French  hoped  might  come  to  pass.  It 
was  practically  the  only  alternative  left  to  them. 
As  the  Germans  had  seen  their  first  great  effort 
to  destroy  the  French  army  fail,  and  as  they  well 
knew  that  in  a  modern  war  of  masses  in  a  re- 
stricted theatre  such  as  Northern  France  offers 
rapid  results  could  not  be  expected, .they  deter- 
mined first  to  make  their  position  in  France  and 
Belgium  as  secure  as  possible.  It  is  a  great 
advantage,  whenever  practicable,  to  have  a  war 
decided  m  hostile  country,  because  not  only  the 
mere  occupation  of  territory  is  a  very  important 
element  in  a  peace  settlement,  but  the  invader's 
own  |x>pulation  and  country  is  spared  the  horrors 
of  war,  a  great  amount  of  supply  for  the  troops 
can  be  gathered  from  the  hostile  country  itself, 
and  any  resources  which  the  district  possesses 
are  available  to  the  occupant. 

The  greatest  menace  to  the  German  position 
in  France  and  Belgium,  aside  from  the  French 
army,  was  the  fortress  of  Antwerp.  This  for- 
tress, a  thoroughly  modern  work,  second  only 
to  Paris  in  strength,  directly  menaced  the  Ger- 
man communications  from  Cologne,  through 
Aix-La-Chapclle,  Lifege,  and  Namur,  to  France. 
It  was  capable  of  containing  a  garrison  of 
150,000  men,  had  its  communications  open  bv 
land  and  sea  so  that  it  could  be  replenished  with 
men  and  supplies  at  any  time  by  the  Allies,  and 
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therefore  to  mask  it  a  large  force  of  German 
troops  was  required,  which  could  not  be  used 
for  any  other  purpose.  The  city  itself  gave 
access  to  the  best  harbor,  formed  by  the  mouth 
of  the  Scheldt  River,  in  that  part  of  Europe 
through  which  passed  in  normal  times  at  least 
one  fourth  of  the  trade  of  Germany.  1  n  a  naval 
way,  although  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  in  Dutch 
territory,  it  furnishes  an  open  door  to  the  North 
Sea  and  the  English  Channel,  the  distance  tathe 
English  coast  being  only  65  miles.  England 
has  always  kept  both  eyes  on  Antwerp,  as  its 
possession  by  a  rival  nation  constitutes  a  serious 
menace  not  only  from  a  naval  and  military 
standpoint  but  also  due  to  its  great  importance 
as  a  commercial  port.  For  every  reason,  there- 
fore, it  became  necessary  for  Germany  to  possess 
itself  of  this  place  and  equally  im|x>rtant  for  the 
Allies  to  defend  it. 

On  the  28th  of  September  the  German  force 
which  had  been  organized  for  its  capture  com- 
menced the  main  attack.  Antwerp  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  line  of  thoroughly  modern  defen- 
sive works  at  an  average  distance  of  about 
twelve  miles  from  the  city  itself.  1  nside  of  these 
the  Nethc  River,  an  inner  line  of  forts  about  two 
miles  from  the  city,  and  works  around  the  city 
itself,  constitute  the  defenses.  The  whole  Bel- 
gian army  or  what  remained  of  it  was  in  Antwerp, 
about  150,000  men  of  all  categories.  Against 
this  fortress  the  Germans  brought  to  bear  three 
army  corps,  auxiliaries,  and  their  great  siege 
train.  The  siege  guns  brought  into  action  con- 
sisted of  the  28  centimetre  (i  1.2  inch)  howitzers 
firing  a  projectile  weighing  750  pounds,  and 
only  two  of  the  42  centimetre  (16.5  inch)  mor- 
tars firing  a  projectile  weighing  more  than  one 
ton.  The  range  of  these  howitzers  and  mortars 
is  more  than  six  miles,  and  the  vertical  fire 
which  they  are  able  to  bring  against  a  fort  is 
such  as  to  pierce  any  overhead  cover  yet  con- 
structed. In  addition  to  their  defensive  works, 
the  Belgian  scheme  of  defense  involved  inunda- 
tions of  thft  surrounding  country,  which  left  a 
passage  only  fifteen  miles  wide  over  which  an 
attacking  army  could  advance.  This  avenue  of 
approach  centred  on  the  town  of  Lierre,  on  the 
Net  he  River,  about  eight  miles  distant  from  the 
city  of  Antwerp  inself. 

In  their  attack  on  the  position  the  Germans 
did  not  invest  it  in  a  military  sense,  that  is  sur- 
round it,  and  approach  by  saps,  parallels, 
trenches,  and  mines.  After  adequate  artillery 
preparation  with  their  great  guns  they  drove  a 
wedge  into  the  heart  of  the  defense,  capturing 
the  works  of  the  defenders  by  assault.  The 
Germans  advanced  from  Diest  and  I^uvain. 
their  left  covered  by  the  river  lines  of  the  Scheldt 
and  the  Dender,  while  a  great  mass  of  their 
cavalry,  pivoting  on  the  extreme  right  of  the 
German  line  in  France,  which  by  that  time  had 
reached  the  vicinity  of  Lille,  practically  covered 
the  whole  area  between  that  place  anil  the  sea. 
In  addition,  constant  reenforcements  were  being 
sent  to  the  German  right  wing,  near  Lille.  These 
came  from  Germany,  not  from  other  parts  of  the 


lines  in  France,  which  continued  to  be  held  in 
increasing  strength  as  well. 

There  were  four  principal  ways  in  which 
Antwerp  might  be  relieved:  First  by  develop- 
ing a  great  attack  against  the  German  army 
on  the  Tine  Verdun-Melz-Thionville-Treves.  If 
successful  this  would  not  only  relieve  Antwerp 
but  destroy  the  German  army.  The  French 
had  tried  that  but  it  was  impossible  of  accom- 
plishment. The  next  was  to  throw  a  force  into 
Antwerp  and  vicinity  with  the  object  of  taking 
the  offensive  from  that  place  in  the  direction  of 
Diest  and  Li^ge.  To  promise  any  success  at 
all  on  this  line,  at  least  200,000  first  line  troops 
would  be  necessary;  a  smaller  number  would  da 
no  good.  The  Germans,  however,  were  holding 
the  river  lines  in  that  vicinity,  and  the  inunda- 
tions which  the  Belgians  had  caused  as  a  defen- 
sive measure  left  only  a  front  of  1 5  miles  over 
which  any  force  from  Antwerp  itself  could  take 
the  offensive.  A  short  line  such  as  this  could 
easily  be  held  by  the  Germans  against  attack. 
Most  important  of  all,  the  French  had  no  such 
number  of  troops  that  could  be  spared  from 
their  lines  in  France.  Also,  if  such  a  force  m-ere 
put  into  Antwerp  it  would  stand  an  excellent 
chance  of  being  cut  off  by  the  Germans  and 
destroyed  or  forced  across  the  Dutch  border. 
A  smaller  number  of  relieving  troops  sent  into 
Antwerp  would  do  no  good  as  the  Belgians 
already  had  plenty  of  men  for  a  passive  defense 
of  the  fortress.  It  would  therefore  be  the 
height  of  strategical  folly  to  attempt  to  relieve 
Antwerp  by  sending  more  troops  into  the  place. 

The  next  possibility  was  to  base  a  force  of 
2(K),ooo  men  on  Ostend  and  have  them  operate 
by  way  of  Ghent  and  Termonde  in  the  direction 
of  Brussels.  While  a  successful  move  in  that 
direction  would  certainly  relieve  Antwerp  and 
force  a  falling  back  of  the  German  army  from 
France,  it  involved  other  insuf>erable  obstacles. 
Complete  tactical  contact  with  the  rest  of  the 
French  army  would  be  lost,  river  line  after  river 
line  would  have  to  be  forced  in  the  face  of  great 
opposition  from  the  Germans,  the  question  of 
supply  would  be  impossible  of  solution  on  ac- 
count of  the  poor  harbor  of  Ostend  and  the  lack 
of  railroads  running  to  the  proper  places.  If  1 
setback  to  such  an  expedition  occurred,  it  «i:h- 
out  doubt  would  lead  to  the  loss  of  the  entire 
force,  which  would  in  itself  probably  be  almost 
a  deciding  element  in  the  whole  campai^rn.  To 
send  a  small  force  in  that  direction  would  do  no 
good.  The  only  remaining  alternative  was  to 
keep  extending  the  French  left  farther  and  tar- 
ther  in  that  direction,  maintaining  a  continuous 
front  so  as  to  prevent  a  piercing  of  their  lin«  by 
the  Germans,  and  if  Antwerp  could  hold  out  for 
some  time  the  lines  might  eventually  reach  the 
city.  This  was  the  only  remaining  thing,  sound 
from  a  military  standpoint,  which  the  French 
could  do.  Had  the  English  listened,  years  ago. 
to  their  great  patriot  soldier,  Lord  Roberts,  and 
created  an  armv  commensurate  with  her  needs, 
it  could  have  been  thrown  promptiv  into  this 
area  and  not  only  could  have  relieved  Antwerp. 
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THE  GERMAN   GAINS   AND   LOSSES  ON   THE    BELGIAN-FRENCH    FRONT 

;  ILLUSntATES  THE  DIFFERENCES  IN  THE  POSITIONS  OF  THE  LINES  BETWEEN  WHAT  THEY  WERE  ON  THE 
F  OCTOBER  AND  WHAT  THEY  WERE  AFTER  NEARLY  TWO  MONTHS  OF  FIGHTING,  ON  NOVEMBER  20TH. 
>REN  UNE  INDICATES  THE  POSITIONS  ON  OCTOBER  1ST:  THE  SOLID  LINE  INDICATES  THE  POSITIONS  ON 
CR  aOTH.  TO  THIS  LATTER  DATE,  IN  THE  ANGLE  PERONNE-COMPIEGNE-RHEIMS,  THE  GERMANS  HAVE 
FORWARD  ABOUT  TWENTY  MILES  AT  THE  MAXIMUM.  FROM  LILLE  TO  PERONNE  THEY  HAVE  MOVED  FORWARD 
FIVE  MILES  ON  AN  AVERAGE.  AROUND  RHEIMS  AND  CHALONS  THEY  HAVE  FALLEN  BACK  ABOUT  FOUR 
kT  THE  MAXIMUM.  IN  THE  ARGONNE  REGION  THE  GERMANS  HAVE  GAINED  ABOUT  THREE  MILES  AND 
EHOULD.  IN  THE  ST.  MIHIEL  AREA  THE  GERMANS  HAVE  GAINED  A  SMALL  DISTANCE  BUT  THIS  HAS 
D  THEM  TO  OCCUPY  STRONGER  GROUND  FOR  DEFENSE.  FROM  PONT-A-MOUSSON  TO  THE  SWISS  FRONTIER 
HAS  BEEN  NO  APPRECIABLE  CHANGE.  IN  THE  DISTRICT  BETWEEN  YPRES  AND  THE  SEA,  IN  SOUTH- 
N  BELGIUM,  THERE  HAS  BEEN  LITTLE  CHANGE  FOR  THE  LAST  FEW  WEEKS,  ALTHOUGH  THE  GERMANS 
3VED  FORWARD  TO  SOME  EXTENT.  THIS  DISTRICT  IS  FLOODED  AND  LITTLE  MOVEMENT  CAN  TAKE  PLACE 
M  IT  UNTIL  THE  WATER  FREEZES 


uld  have  at  least  forced  a  German 
ion  of  France  and  Belgium,  if  not  more. 
m,  then,  had  to  be  left  to  its  fate.  The 
Of  a  few  English  marines  and  guns  did 
eged  garrison  no  good.  The  Belgians, 
hemselves  alone,  beaten  in  their  attempts 
nything  in  an  offensive  way,  literally 
oat  of  xhm  defensive  works  by  the 
gun  fire  which  the  world  has  ever  seen. 


and  with  the  probability  of  the  total  destruction 
of  their  beautiful  city  staring  them  in  the  face 
if  they  resisted  longer,  hurriwlly  evacuated  the 
place  with  what  troops  they  could  get  out,  and 
surrendered  on  October  9th.  This  feat  of  arms 
on  the  part  of  the  Germans  is  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  in  the  history  of  attack  on  fortified 
places.  It  was  not  a  sie^^e;  the  city  was  never 
invested,  but  was  taken  literally  by  assault  with 
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inferior  numbers.  The  reason  for  this  remark- 
able accomplishment  was  adequate  military 
preparation  for  the  express  purpose  in  view. 
The  thickness  and  strength  of  the  Belgian  forts 
was  known  and  artillery  designed,  built,  and 
tested  which  would  certainly  destroy  them. 
Next,  the  system  of  assault,  the  close  cooperation 
between  the  functions  of  infantry  and  the  me- 
chanical fire  of  mobile  artillery  and  machine 
guns,  was  well  worked  out  and  thoroughly 
understood  by  the  German  force.  Gun  fire 
alone  did  not  take  Antwerp.  It  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  it,  but  the  dominant  cause  was  the 
completeness  of  the  organization,  training,  and 
morale  of  the  German  forces  as  distinguished 
from  the  lack  of  these  things  on  the  part  of  the 
defenders.  Their  morale  after  continued  de- 
feats by  a  superior  enemy  was  low.  They 
felt  that  they  had  nothing  with  which  to  resist, 
and  could  see  nothing  ahead  which  would  extri- 
cate them  from  their  position.  Neither  must 
the  deduction  be  made  that  forts  in  future  will 
be  useless.  While  gun  cupolas  and  armored 
overhead  cover  may  be  pierced  with  present- 
day  weapons,  a  resolute  defense  by  the  mfantr>' 
and  mobile  artillery  of  a  garrison  will  continue 
in  the  future  as  in  the  past  to  be  the  main  ele- 
ment. What  attacked  Antwerp  was  a  machine 
entirely  superior  to  the  defending  machine, 
hence  its  rapid  fall. 

The  capture  of  Antwerp  cleared  the  German 
communications  through  Belgium,  thereby  mak- 
ing their  position  in  Belgium  and  western 
France  doubly  secure.  It  also  released  three 
German  army  corps  and  auxiliaries  for  duty 
elsewhere.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  no 
further  reason  for  the  Allies  to  attempt  the  relief 
of  that  place.  New  considerations,  therefore, 
had  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  a  brief  survey 
of  these  will  lead  to  a  clearer  understanding  of 
the  situation  which  in  the  last  days  of  November 
has  changed  little  since  a  few  days  after  the  fall 
of  Antwerp. 

The  French  and  German  lines  from  Peronne 
to  Rheims-Verdun-Vosges-Swiss  frontier  had 
changed  very  little,  although  a  slight  German 
advance  at  most  points  made  itself  evident. 
This  amounted  to  little  more  than  to  show  that 
they  were  well  able  at  least  to  hold  their  lines 
against  any  assaults.  From  Peronne  north 
through  the  country  around  Lille  and  thence 
north  to  the  sea,  the  infantrv  lines  were  gradually 
being  extended  by  both  sides,  while  cavalry 
covered  the  German  right  and  the  French  left. 
The  British  regular  army  contingent,  which  had 
first  gone  into  action  at  Mons  m  Belgium,  was 
at  this  time  (October  loth)  in  the  area  around 
5k>issons,  wnile  other  English  contingents  such 
as  the  Indians  and  other  troops  sent  from  the 
colonies  were  on  the  French  left  in  the  area 
southwest  of  Lille.  These  total  about  ten  divi- 
sions, giving  an  available  field  force  of  something 
less  than  2oo,cx)o  men  altogether.  The  remains 
of  the  Belgian  army,  about  rx),ooo  strong,  which 
escaped  from  Antwerp  had  retired  along  the 
Dutch  border  through  Bruges  and  Ostend  and 


by  the  14th  of  October  had  gained  touch  with 
the  Allies  in  the  vicinity  of  Roulers.  As  things 
stood  the  French  and  Allies  could  not  take  the 
offensive  with  any  assurance  of  success  any- 
where, as  the  German  lines  at  all  places  were  too 
strong.  Continual  fighting  at  all  places  on  the 
line  had  to  be  resort^  to  in  order  to  keep  the 
Germans  back.  The  French  then  were  on  the 
strategical  defensive  and  had  to  dispose  their 
troops  for  meeting  any  German  attack.  They 
had  an  advantage  in  that  they  had  an  envelop- 
ing front  on  the  German  position  between  Ver- 
dun and  Lille,  had  their  army  well  in  hand  and 
not  seriously  involved  in  places  from  which  il 
could  not  be  extricated;  they  had,  in  fact,  by  thdr 
great  move  in  the  early  part  of  September 
forced  the  Germans  to  engage  in  "parallel  bat- 
tle," that  is  on  lines  confrontmg  each  other  that 
are  impossible  to  envelop  or  turn  without  break- 
ing through  the  line  itself  at  some  point.  Thb 
the  Germans,  of  course,  had  tried  in  all  ways  to 
avoid.  The  initiative  rested  with  the  Germans 
as  to  what  the  next  phase  of  the  operations 
would  consist  of. 

The  hostile  lines  now  stretch  from  the  sea 
to  the  Swiss  frontier.    The  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  French  main  army  is  approximately  on  a 
line  running  north  and  south  through  St.  Mene- 
hould.    Its  communications  run  from  the  area 
between  Rheims  and  the  frontier  forts  at  Verdun 
south  to  the  southern  parts  of  France,  not  to 
Paris.    Opposite  this  part  of  the  line  the  Ger- 
mans have  an  enveloping  front   against  the 
French,  the  apex  of  which  is  the  fortress  of 
Verdun.    The  communications  of  that  part  of 
the  French  army  in  this  salient  can  be  menaced 
either  from  south  of  Verdun,  St.   Mihiel  for 
example,  where  the  Germans  have  a  lodipnent 
across  the  Meuse  River,  or  from  the  vicinity  of 
Rheims  in  a  southeast  direction.     Behind  each 
of  these  places  there  exists  an  excellent  line  of 
railroad  debarkation  points.     Behind  St.  Mihiel 
there  is  the  Strassburg-Saarebourg-Metz  line 
paralleling   the   front   and   with    innumerable 
branches  to  all  parts  of  Germany,  to  Silesia,  and 
Austria.     Numerous  unloading  platforms  exist 
all  along  it.     Behind  Rheims  is  to  be  found  the 
railroad  Rheims-Laon-La  F^re-Ham,  with  greit 
numbers  of  branches  going  into  the  heart  of 
Germany    by   way   of    Belgium,    Luxemburg. 
Thionville,  and  Metz.    Along  this  line,  also, 
unloading  arrangements  are  complete.     Under 
these  circumstances  from  four  to  six  army  corps 
complete  can  be  transported  from  the  heart  o^ 
Germany  to  either  of  these  lines  within  twenty- 
four  hours.     It  is  therefore  quite  evident  why 
the  Germans  are  holding  on  to  St.  Mihiel  and 
are  covering  the  country  around  the  Aisne  River 
in  France,  entirely  aside  from  the  tactical  aspects 
of   these    immediate    localities.     A    successful 
offensive  by  the  Germans  on  either  of  these  lines 
would  badiy  compromise  the  French  main  army 
and  it  would  either  have  to  fight  under  a  dis- 
advantage or  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  abandoning 
its  frontier  forts  and  more  territory.    Should 
Verdun  fall  it  would  be  of  no  particular  advan- 
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THE    BATTLE    FRONT   IN    BELGIUM   ON   OCTOBER  8tH 
\  MAP  ILLUSTRATES  THE    POSITIONS  OF  THE    RESPECTIVE   FORCES   IN   THE    FRENCH   THEATRE  OF  OPER- 
ON  THE  DAY  tEFORE  ANTWERP  SURRENDERED.      EACH  SQUARE  REPRESENTS  AN  ARMY  CORPS  (35,O0O  TO 
hen).       THE  DOTTED  LINE   RUNNING  FROM  ANTWERP  WEST  INDICATES  THE   LINE  OF   RETREAT  OF  THE 
IS  WHO  EVACUATED  ANTWERP.       AT  THIS  TIME  THE  FRENCH  HAD  THE  EQUIVALENT  OF  27  ARMY  CORPS 

UMB,  THE  BRITISH  3,  MAKING  A  TOTAL.  EXCLUDING  THE  BELGIANS,  OF  30  ARMY  CORPS.  CONFRONTING 
VERE  15  GERMAN  ARMY  CORPS.  THREE  MORE  GERMAN  ARMY  CORPS,  AUXILIARIES,  AND  THEIR  HEAVY 
RAIN  WERE  IN  FRONT  OF  ANTWERP.       THOUGH  THE  FRENCH  OUTNUMBERED  THE  GERMANS  ABOUT  TWO 

IN  THE  NUMBER  OF  ORGANUATIONS  ON  THE  LINE,  THE  GERMANS  KEPT  THEIR  UNITS  AT  FULL  STRENGTH 
niTINUAL  STREAM  OF  TRAINED  MEN  COMING  FROM  GERMANY.  THE  ALLIES  DID  NOT  FILL  THEIR  RANKS 
;KLY  AFTER  EACH  ACTION.  SO  THAT  THE  ACTUAL  PROPORTION  WAS  ABOUT  THREE  FOR  THE  FRENCH  AND 
TO  TWO  FOR  THE  GERMANS.  IN  ADDITION  THE  GERMANS  GREATLY  OUTNUMBER  THE  ALLIES  IN  HEAVY 
iRY,  BOTH  FIELD  AND  SIEGE.      THIS  IS  VERY  IMPORTANT  IN  THE  "TRENCH  WARFARE"  THAT  IS  BEING 

IN   FRANCE 

the  Germans  at  this  time,  as  the  French  tions  onl^  were  necessary  to  hold  a  large  French 

itead  of  having  a  sah'ent  in  it,  would  go  force  in  its  vicinity.    The  French  outnumbered 

nd  make  their  communications  doubly  the  Germans  in  the  main  area.    Almost  all  the 

assail.    On  the  other  hand  the  possession  troops  that  they  could  put  into  the  field  were 

Ion  by  the  French  acts  as  a  tether  stick,  there,  and,  as  the   French   held   the  outside 

*re,  and  keeps  them  in  that  place.  of  the  penmeter  of  the  whole  line  in  France,  their 

e  was,  therefore,  no  object  in  taking  Ver-  forces  extend  over  a  greater  length  of  front  than 

the  part  of  the  Germans,  but  demonstra-  the  German  armies.    Could  the  Germans  then 
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cause  the  French  and  Allies  to  distribute  their 
troops  homogeneously  over  their  whole  front,  a 
main  attack  by  from  four  to  six  fresh  German 
corps  either  at  St.  Mihiel  or  near  Rhcims,  orboth, 
if  the  numbers  were  available,  might  bring  good 
results.  As  the  bulk  of  the  French  army  was 
in  the  eastern  part  of  their  main  lines  it  was 
necessary  to  draw  as  much  of  this  as  possible  to 
the  west.  Hence,  the  moment  the  siege  of 
Antwerp  was  concluded,  the  movement  for 
Flanders  started.  This  movement  threatened 
the  channel  ports  immediately  opposite  England, 
and  of  course  caused  serious  solicitations  on  the 
part  of  the  English  to  the  French  to  send  as 
many  troops  to  that  area  as  possible.  This 
area  also  is  the  farthest  removed  from  Verdun 
and  from  the  vital  parts  of  the  French  army  as 
it  is  possible  to  get  in  Northern  France.  By 
moving  in  this  direction,  also,  the  German  right 
wing  would  rest  on  the  sea,  and,  if  the  lines  of 
the  canals  between  Nieuport  and  Ypres  were 
attacked  seriously  enough,  the  Belgians  would  be 
sure  to  open  the  dikes  and  flood  the  country. 
This,  until  all  waterways  are  covered  by  the  ice 
of  winter,  would  make  the  German  right  flank 
doubly  secure  from  any  menace  from  France 
through  Flanders  or  along  the  coast. 

The  city  of  Dunkirk  contains  the  best  harbor 
along  that  part  of  the  coast  of  France.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  this  coast  is 
everywhere  extremely  shallow,  interspersed 
with  sandbanks,  and  navigable  in  most  places 
only  for  vessels  drawing  about  ten  or  twelve 
feet  of  water.  The  harbor  of  Dunkirk  itself 
has  only  13  feet  of  water  on  the  low  tide.  The 
tide,  though,  rises  iq  feet,  so  that  on  high  water 
large  vessels  can  enter  the  port,  go  to  the  basins, 
be  locked  in,  discharge  their  cargoes,  and  be  re- 
paired or  refitted  before  going  out  on  another 
high  tide.  The  shiproads  of  Dunkirk,  about 
a  mile  out  to  sea  in  front  of  the  town,  have 
about  seven  fathoms,  or  42  feet,  of  water  on  the 
low  tide.  These  roads  cannot  be  entered  from 
the  northeast  or  north,  but  must  be  approached 
through  a  long  buoyed  channel  from  the  west 
that  starts  opposite  the  entrance  to  Calais.  This 
channel  could  be  very  easily  stopped  up  with 
mines  by  whomever  controlled  the  sea.  So,  as 
an  offensive  naval  base  for  Geiman  battleships 
the  harbor  of  Dunkirk  offers  little  advantage  at 
this  time.  Either  Ostend  or  Zeebrugge  (at  the 
entrance  to  the  Bruges  ship-canal)  offer  about 
as  good  advantages  for  torpedo  craft,  both  sur- 
face and  submarine,  as  Dunkirk.  The  harbor 
of  Antwerp  physically  is  of  course  the  best  on  the 
whole  coast.  The  mouth  of  the  Scheldt  River, 
on  which  Antwerp  stands,  passes  through  Dutch 
territory  and,  should  it  be  used  for  naval  pur- 
poses, would  involve  a  violation  of  Dutch  neu- 
trality, which  Holland  might  defend  stoutly. 

The  German  drive  into  the  canal  country, 
then,  has  been  primarily  to  draw  all  the  allied 
forces  possible  into  that  theatre;  second,  to  make 
the  invader's  right  flankunassailable;third,toget 
to  the  coast  ports,  on  the  English  Channel  itselt. 

Since  the  middle  of  October  until  the  aoth  of 


November  the  Germans  have  continued  to 
attack  on  the  front  Lille-Nieuport,  with  the  re> 
suit  that  more  and  more  of  the  allied  troops 
have  been  drawn  to  that  vicinity.  The  French 
well  know  the  object  of  these  attacks  but  must 
keep  sufficient  troops  there  to  hold  their  lines. 
The  stronger  the  attacks  become  the  more  must 
reenforcements  be  sent.  The  Germans  also 
have  attacked  practically  all  along  the  line  and 
have  advanced  to  somewhat  better  positions  in 
most  places.  The  differences  in  positions  be- 
tween what  they  were  on  October  ist  up  to 
November  20th  are  indicated  on  the  maps. 

During  October  the  French  tried  strenuously 
to  advance  in  the  direction  of  Metz  and  drive 
the  Germans  out  of  their  positions  in  and  around 
St.  Mihiel  and  the  Meuse  River.  In  this  the\' 
were  unsuccessful.  All  these  encounters,  which 
were  practically  continuous  during  all  this  time, 
have  resulted  in  very  serious  fighting  and  great 
losses.  During  the  early  part  of  November  it 
was  officially  announced  in  Great  Britain  that 
losses  in  the  British  expeditionary  force  up  to 
that  time  had  amounted  to  fifty-seven  thousand 
men,  excluding  sick.  This  is  a  greater  number 
than  the  whole  British  army  had  under  the 
colors  at  the  battle  of  Mons  and  shows  that 
their  splendid  regular  troops,  the  nucleus  of  their 
whole  military  establishment,  lie  mouldering 
under  the  soil  of  France  and  Belgium,  are  pris- 
oners in  Germany,  or  are  suffering  in  the  hos- 
pitals. From  now  on  the  British  forces  niust 
be  composed  more  and  more  of  improvised 
troops,  with  green  men  and  even  greener  oflficen 
who  have  not  learned  their  business  before  thc>' 
are  called  to  the  actual  fields  of  battle,  where 
time,  costly  in  men  and  treasure,  will  be  required 
before  they  become  the  trained  soldiers  which 
are  necessary  in  an  emergency  of  this  kind. 

The  losses  of  the  French  and  Germans  have 
also  been  heavy,  but  with  them  every  man  is  a 
soldier  and  they  have  great  numbers  of  trained 
officers.  The  French  have  now  the  equivakni 
of  about  thirty  army  corps  in  the  field,  which  is 
about  the  maximum  that  they  will  ever  be  able 
to  attain  and  keep  the  ranks  full  of  men.  The 
trouble  stirred  up  among  the  Mohammedans  in 
Africa  will  interfere  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
with  recruiting  and  organizing  further  French 
native  contingents.  The  Africans  find  it  diffi- 
cult campaigning  in  the  cold,  wet  weather  of 
northern  France,  their  equipment  and  clothing 
is  not  well  adapted  to  the  work,  and  they  are  far 
from  tlieir  own  country.  The  same  thinp 
might  be  said  of  the  Indian  troops,  and  in  addi- 
tion these  men  do  not  understand  the  languages 
of  Europe,  are  unfamiliar  with  the  various  uni- 
forms of  friend  or  foe,  and  have  to  be  under  the 
immediate  eye  of  their  officers  to  accomplish 
anything.  Germany  has  expanded  all  her  re- 
serve divisions  to  full  army  corps,  all  similarly 
equipped  and  supplied.  In  fact,  most  of  the 
fighting  in  France,  for  the  period  covered  by 
this  article,  has  been  done  by  reserve  corps  whik 
the  corps  of  the  active  army  have  been  held  out. 
completely  refitted  and  recruited  up,  for  use 
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THE  BATTLE  FRONT  IN  BELGIUM  ON  NOVEMBER  20TH 

FRENCH  ON  THIS  DATE  HAVE  THE  EQUIVALENT  OF  30  ARMY  CORPS,  THE  BRITISH  4,  AND  THE  BELGIANS, 
THEY  HAVE  ABOUT  6o,00O  MEN  STILL  WITH  THEIR  FORCE,  HAVE  HAD  SUCH  A  HARD  CAMPAIGN  THAT 
M  SCARCELY  BE  COUNTED  ON  AS  WORTH  MORE  THAN  ONE  CORPS  FOR  OFFENSIVE  PURPOSES.  IN  FACT, 
THE  LAST  FEW  DAYS  PRECEDING  THIS  DATE  THEY  HAVE  BEEN  TAKEN  OFF  THE  ACTUAL  FIGHTING  LINE 
9  REFIT  AND  REORGANIZE,   AND  AN  ARMY  CORPS  OF  THE   FRENCH   FORCES   HAS   RELIEVED  THEM.      THE 

xxnrr  on  the  equivalent  of  35  army  corps,  the  Germans  30.    in  actual  numbers  the  prepon- 

E  OF  the  FRENCH  IS  NO  GREATER  THAN  BEFORE,  AS  A  CONSTANT  STREAM  OF  RECRUITS  TO  THE  FRONT 
ERMANY  keeps  THEIR  TROOPS  AT  FULL  STRENGTH.  THE  SHADED  AREA  BETWEEN  YPRES  AND  THE  SEA 
ES  THE  INUNDATED  AREA  IN  BELGIUM  WHICH  WAS  CAUSED  BY  THE  BELGIANS  AND  GERMANS  OPENING 
ES  AND  FLOODING    THE    COUNTRY 


The  great  stores  of  military  equipment 
jermany  fx»sesses,  and  the  means  for 
cturing  it,  make  it  possible  for  her  to 
jfther  additions  in  the  future.  In  addi- 
her  campai^s  in  Europe  to  keep  pace 
!  augmentation  in  strength  of  the  Allies 
ly  still  has  plenty  of  men. 
any  has  striven  to  create  diversions  in 
ish  and  French  colonies,  by  encouraging 
uprisingii  of  the   people   against   the 


authorities.  These  have  taken  the  form  of  the 
Boer  revolt  in  Africa,  the  entrance  of  her  ally, 
Turkey,  into  the  field,  the  preaching  of  a  holy 
war  among  the  Mohammedan  subjects  of  Eng- 
land in  India  and  Egypt  and  among  the  French 
colonies  in  Africa.  All  these  activities  tend  to 
divert  British  troops  to  the  affected  places, 
thereby  cutting  down  the  number  that  can  be 
sent  to  Europe. 
No  decisive  result  has  been  gained  in  the 
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European  theatres  of  war  up  to  November  20th. 
The  weather  has  now  turned  cold  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  winter  is  being  felt  by  the  combatants. 
All  indications  point  to  a  continuance  of  the 
operations  without  abatement.  France  and 
the  Allies  in  the  western  theatre  give  no  sign  of 
desiring  to  seek  a  decision  at  this  time.  On  the 
other  hand  there  are  indications  that  Germany 
will  call  for  one  before  long.  Never  before  in 
history  have  armies  literally  lived  in  the  ground 
as  in  the  present  war  in  the  French  theatre. 


Wherever  or  whenever  troops  stop  in  the  face 
of  the  enemy  their  first  care  is  to  burroir  mto 
the  ground.  The  whole  northern  part  of  France 
and  all  of  Belgium  has  now  the  appearance  of 
the  plow  field  of  giants,  while  in  the  furrows 
crouch  thousands  upon  thousands  of  fighting 
men  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  By 
coming  generations  the  phase  of  ihe  contest 
that  has  been  gone  through  during  the  last  few 
months  may  well  be  called  "the  war  of  the 
trenches." 


THE  WAR  OF  THE  MARSHES 

WHAT  THE  RUSSIANS  MUST  DO  TO  OPEN  THE  WAY  TO   BERLIN   AND  WHAT  THEY 

HAVE  DONE  SO  FAR 


THE  strategical  situation  in  the  Eastern 
theatre  of  the  European  war  on 
October  ist  could  be  summarized  as 
follows: 
The  Russian  South  Poland  army, 
consisting  of  eighteen  army  corps,  had  succeeded 
during  September  in  enveloping  the  Austrian 
army's  right  wing  in  eastern  Galicia.  The 
Austrian  main  army,  at  the  end  of  September, 
contained  fourteen  army  corps,  two  additional 
corps  on  the  Servian  frontier  accounting  for  the 
total  of  her  sixteen  corps  of  the  active  army. 
This  success  on  the  part  of  the  Russians  had 
caused  the  Austrians  to  retire  to  the  lines  in 
front  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains  in  northern 
Galicia.  Just  before  the  Germans  developed 
their  attack  from  east  Prussia,  things  seemed 
to  be  going  well  for  the  Russian  army  that  was 
pressing  the  Austrians.  The  object  of  the 
German-Austrian  strategy,  however,  has  always 
been  aimed  to  draw  the  bulk  of  the  Russian 
forces  into  western  Poland  so  that  they  could 
be  attacked  in  flank  or  rear  from  east  Prussia 
and  Galicia;  that  is,  drawn  into  the  bottle  and 
the  cork  inserted.  It  appeared  to  the  Germans 
that  the  Russian  army  on  the  Austrian  front 
might  be  almost  in  the  proper  place,  and  be 
unable  to  extricate  itself  with  sufficient  rapidity. 
The  Russians,  however,  were  watching  this 
very  thing  themselves  and  took  no  chances  of 
being  caught  in  such  a  predicament. 

A  thing  that  is  very  disadvantageous  to  the 
Germans  is  their  numerical  inferiority  in  cav- 
alry. For  long  swinging  moves  against  hostile 
communications  in  such  a  country  as  Poland, 
cavalry  is  invaluable.  Germany's  supply  of 
horses  is  limited,  whereas  Russia's  is  very  great. 
Casualties  among  the  horses  of  mounted  troops 
are  ordinarily  about  three  times  as  great  as 
among  the  men  that  ride  them;  so  for  every 
cavalryman  put  out  of  action,  three  horses 
are  disabled.  Consequently,  the  German  cav- 
alry had  to  be  husbanded  and  could  not  be 
pushed  in  as  prodigally  as  the  Russian. 


For  the  Russian  South  Poland  army  to  make 
good  against  the  Austrians  at  that  time,  teavinc 
everything  else  out  of  consideration*  the  rath 
roads  in  northern  Galicia  from  Lemberg  to 
Cracow  must  be  opened  up.  These  wtfc 
covered  by  the  strong  Austrian  fortress  of 
Przemysl,  defiant  to  all  the  Russian  assaults. 
Aside  from  the  railroads  in  northern  Galicia 
there  were  two  in  Poland  that  led  to  Cracow. 
One  comes  from  Warsaw  by  way  of  Czenstc^ 
chau,  the  other  from  Brest-Litovsk  by  way  of 
1  vangorod  and  Radom.  The  first  of  these  nun 
through  the  area  near  Lodz,  which  had  bcca 
occupied  by  the  Germans  since  the  beginniagol 
the  war;  the  other  was  bestridden  by  the  Am^ 
trians  as  they  retreated  from  Radom.  Only  one 
of  the  railroads  then  was  available,  that  gamt 
through  Radom,  and  it  had  been  damaged  as 
much  as  possible  by  the  Austrians  and  could  not 
be  repaired  instantly.  If  the  Russians  at  that 
time  could  have  possessed  themselves  of  the 
fortress  of  Przemysl,  their  advance  with  a  great 
force  toward  Cracow  could  have  been  supplied 
because  the  railroads  in  northern  Galicia  cooki 
have  been  used.  This  place  stood  firm  and 
furnishes  an  example  of  what  good  defensivf 
works,  when  well  held,  are  able  to  accomplish. 
It  was,  therefore,  very  risky  for  the  Russians 
to  attempt  to  throw  a  great  force  into  the 
southwestern  part  of  Poland  in  front  of  Cracow. 

The  first  days  of  October  saw  the  German  of- 
fensive stroke,  which  was  made  from  east 
Prussia  against  the  Russians  in  the  SuwaIki 
District  of  Poland,  lose  force  and  ^adually 
fall  back  toward  the  German  frontier.  The 
object  of  the  Germans  in  this  move,  if  they  sue* 
ceeded  in  defeating  the  Russian  North  Poland 
army,  had  been  to  cut  in  on  the  Russian  lines 
of  communication  that  run  through  Bielostock 
and  Brest-Litovsk,  thereby  threatening  the 
Russian  South  Poland  army,  that  was  opmting 
asainst  the  Austrians,  with  an  attack  in  rear. 
Tiie  German  move  had  failed  to  break  througli 
the  Russian  lines  on  the  Niemen  River,  » 
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THE  RUSSIAN  BATTLE  FRONT  ON  OCTOBER  8tH 
It  ILLUSTRATES  THE  POSITION  OF  THE  GERMAN  AND  AUSTRIAN  ARMY  CORPS  WHEN  THE  GENERAL  OFFEN- 
NTO  WESTERN  POLAND  AND  NORTHERN  GALICIA  WAS  UNDERTAKEN  IN  THE  FIRST  PART  OF  OCTOBER. 
X>  BE  NOTED  THAT  4  GERMAN  CORPS  ADVANCED  TOWARD  WARSAW  AND  WERE  OPPOSED  BY  2  RUSSIAN 
RXJR  RUSSIAN  CORPS  WERE  IN  RESERVE  SOUTHEAST  OF  WARSAW  AND  TWO  COULD  BE  BROUGHT 
FBOM  NEAR  MLAWA,  WHICH  WITH  THE  2  IN  FRONT  OF  WARSAW  WOULD  GIVE  THE  RUSSIANS  A  PREPONDER- 
W  FORCE  OF  a  TO  I  IN  THAT  AREA  AND  A  MUCH  GREATER  FORCE  OF  CAVALRY.  THE  GERMANS  AND  AUS- 
i  OBOVE  THE  RUSSIANS  BACK  VERY  RAPIDLY  TO  THE  LINE  OF  THE  VISTULA  AND  SAN  RIVERS  BEFORE  THE 
IFOtaNC  RUSSIAN  CORPS  MENTIONED  ABOVE  COULD  BE  BROUGHT  TO  WARSAW 


some  troops  had  actually  been  |)ut  across 
ream.  It  had  been  successful  in  that  it 
J  the  Russian  pressure  in  south  Poland 
alicia  which  was  being  exerted  against 
istrians.  As  a  successful  move  by  the 
ns  on  to  the  Russian  communications 
e  most  serious  thing  that  could  happen 
r  forces  at  that  time,  the  Russians  de- 
troops  from  in  front  of  the  Austrians  and 
t  them  to  bear  on  the  Germans  in  order 
•  their  advance.  (See  map  on  this  page). 
ive  the  Austrians  an  opportunity  to  re- 
*jt  their  forces  and  to  prepare  for  a  counter 
/e   against   the    Russians   in    southern 


The  face  of  the  country  in  the  Suwaiki  Dis- 
trict of  Poland,  where  the  German  offensive 
move  was  attempted,  is  one  continuous  suc- 
cession of  swamps,  streams,  bogs,  lakes,  and 
marshy  forests,  with  few  roads,  and  those  poor 
ones,  running  through  it.  As  the  Russians 
retired  they  destroyed  the  bridges  across  the 
streams,  blew  up  the  roadbeds,  and  placed  all 
obstacles  possible  in  the  way  of  the  German 
advance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  roads  leading 
to  the  Russian  rear  were  in  good  order.  For  these 
reasons,  more  than  anything  else,  the  Germans 
could  not  maintain  their  advance,  as  it  became 
impossible  to  keep  up  supplies,  and  as  a  result 
they  had  to  fall  back. 
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THE   RUSSIAN    BATTLE   FRONT  ON   OCTOBER   20frH 
THE  GERMAN  LINES   HAD  APPROACHED  TO  WITHIN  ABOUT   5    MILES    OF    WARSAW    WHEN    THEIR    4  OOftH 
IN  THAT  PLACE  WERE  ATTACKED  BY  DOUBLE  THE  NUMBER  OF  RUSSIANS.      TO  TRY  TO  PREVENT  THE  RBBUFOta-       i 
MENT  OF  THE  WARSAW  POSITION  THE  GERMANS  HAD  ALSO  TAKEN  THE  OFFENSIVE  AGAINST  THE  SUWAUU  MS- 
TRICr  FROM   EAST   PRUSSIA.      THIS  WAS  HELD   BY  THE   RUSSIANS  AFTER  THEY   HAD  LOST  SOME  GROUNa    TRi 
AUSTRIANS  HAD  REACHED  THE  SAN  RIVER  AND  RELIEVED  PRZEMYSL 


Due  to  the  strong  German  offensive  in  the 
Suwaiki  District  of  Poland  opposite  the  East 
Prussian  frontier,  and  the  actions  with  the  Aus- 
trians  in  northern  Galicia.  the  Russian  army  in 
Poland  had  become  divided  into  two  large  parts: 
that  opposing  the  German  offensive  from  East 
Prussia,  and  the  part  opposing  the  Austrians 
in  Southern  Poland  and  Galicia.  (See  map  on 
page  319).  The  Russian  centre  in  the  vicinity 
of  Warsaw  and  west  of  that  place  could  not  be 
held  in  force  by  them  as  there  were  not  enough 
troops  available.  It  was  covered,  however, 
by  the  great  intrenched  camp  of  Warsaw-Novo 
Georgcvick,  which  had  a  garrison  of  two  army 
corps  and  auxiliaries,  and,  in  addition,  a  great 
mass  of  cavalry  was  west  of  Warsaw  keef)ing  in 
touch  with  the  German  outposts  in  the  vicinity 


of  Lodz  and  to  the  north  and  south  of  that  place. 
An  opportunity,  therefore,  was  offered  to  the 
Germans  to  use  a  comparatively  small  fore 
with  which  to  strike  in  the  direction  of  Warn* 
from  Kalisz,  through  Lodz,  against  the  weaMy 
held  Russian  centre.  Should  this  be  done  b\ 
the  Germans,  the  Russians  in  all  probabilit) 
would  beat  a  precipitate  retreat  to  the  Vistula 
River  from  western  Poland,  and  if  they  <W 
not,  the  right  flank  of  their  south  Poland  amy. 
operating  against  the  Austrians.  would  be  en- 
veloped, with  possible  disastrous  results. 

In  this  operation  the  German  line  of  retreat 
would  be  clear,  as  they  had  the  whole  frontier 
from  Thorn  to  Cracow  to  fall  back  on.  Provided 
that  the  Russians  retreated  fast  enougii  vA 
could  gain  the  Vistula  River  ahead  of  their 
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THE  RUSSIAN  BATTLE  FRONT  ON  OCTOBER  24TH 

THE  GERMANS  WERE  BEIMC  DRIVEN  BACK  TOWARD  KALISZ  VERY  RAPIDLY  AT  THIS  TIME.  THIS  MOVEMENT 
UMOOIfEltED  THE  AUSTRIAN-GERMAN  LEFT  FLANK  IN  FRONT  OF  IVANGOROD,  WHERE  HARD  FIGHTING  WAS  GOING 
ON.  A  RETIREMENT  WAS  THEREFORE  NECESSARY.  IT  WAS  ACCOMPLISHED  IN  GOOD  ORDER  BUT  UNDER  CON- 
SIDERABLE PRESSURE  FROM  THE  RUSSIANS.  THE  AUSTRIANS  HELD  THEIR  RIGHT  WING  STRONGLY  AND  THE 
RUSSIANS  WERE  UNABLE  TO  ENVELOPE  IT.  THE  AUSTRIANS  BY  THIS  DATE  HAD  COMPLETELY  CLEARED  THE 
RUSSIANS  OUT  OF  THE  EASTERN  CARPATHIANS  AND  HAD  PUSHED  A  DETACHMENT  TO  CZERNOWITZ  WHICH  HAD 
EXFELLEO  THE   RUSSIANS  FROM  THAT   PLACE 


pursuers,  they  would  gain  the  military  "inner 
me"  as  their  railroads  from  northern  to  south- 
ern Poland  and  in  the  area  between  Bielostock, 
■  Warsaw,  Lublin,  and  Kolm  could  carry  reen- 
forcements  to  threatened  points,  in  any  direc- 
tion, more  rapidly  than  the  Germans  or  Aus- 
trians  could  on  the  "outer  line."  It  was.  there- 
Iotc,  evident  that  a  campaign  beyond,  or  to  the 
east  of,  the  Vistula  could  not  be  carried  on  by 
the  Germans,  on  the  basis  of  an  advance  from 
Kalisz  through  Lodz  toward  Warsaw  and  be- 
yond. Thb  was  especially  so  at  that  time  of  the 
year  in  swampy  Poland,  as  it  is  necessary  for 
moving  troops  to  keep  close  to  the  high  roads 
and  railroads.    As  the  German  equipment  is 


heavier  than  the  Russian,  especially  in  artillery 
and  motor  transport,  an  advance  into  Poland 
during  the  warm  months  is  very  difficult.  Dur- 
ing the  winter,  when  all  the  roads  are  frozen 
and  the  swamps  and  lakes  covered  with  ice,  it 
is  a  different  matter,  the  condition  of  the  surface 
then  favoring  the  operations  of  a  large  modem 
army  in  such  country. 

The  German-Austrian  advance  into  Poland 
itself,  then,  was  designed  to  clear  the  country 
of  Russian  troops  as  far  as  the  Vistula  and  San 
rivers  and  relieve  the  fortress  of  Przemysl, 
which  would  be  regarrisoned,  revictualled,  and 
resupplied  for  a  longer  siege.  If  it  were  neces- 
sary to  withdraw  in  front  of  a  strong  Rus&v^'^ 
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advance  from  the  vicinity  of  Warsaw  or  Ivan- 
gorod  the  lines  of  retreat  would  be  clear,  the 
railroads  would  be  torn  up,  wrecked,  and  the 
roads  blocked.  It  would  take  the  Russians  up 
to  the  time  of  the  freeze-up,  expected  in  the  last 
part  of  November  or  the  first  part  of  December, 
to  repair  these  lines  of  communication  in  order 
to  make  them  capable  of  carrying  sufficient 
traffic  for  a  large  army.  Up  to  the  freeze-up, 
the  farther  west  the  Russians  came  in  Poland 
the  better  it  would  be  for  their  opponents,  as 
they  would  be  all  the  nearer  to  the  Germans  and 
Austrians  when  the  time  came  for  a  winter 
campaign. 

In  the  secondary  theatre  of  war,  that  is,  south 
of  Przcmysl  along  the  Carpathians  to  the  Rou- 
manian frontier,  the  Russians  had  pushed 
detachments  of  troops  across  the  mountams  and 
into  Hungary.  These  had  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing the  line  Szigeth-Munkacs  and  vicinity. 
To  attempt  to  hold  all  the  trails  and  passes 
through  these  mountains,  through  which  small 
detachments  of  Russians  might  come,  would 
have  wasted  a  great  many  troops,  as  there  are 
any  number  of  small  trails,  and  roads,  and  all 
these  would  have  had  to  be  occupied.  If,  how- 
ever, the  Russians  came  out  of  the  mountains 
on  to  the  plains  of  Hungary,  they  could  be  easily 
located,  driven  back  into  the  mountains,  and 
either  dispersed  or  entirely  destroyed.  To 
guard  agamst  any  possibility  of  again  having 
their  right  wing  enveloped  as  happened  before, 
the  Austrians  placed  more  troops  on  that  flank, 
and  a  considerable  detachment  was  also  organ- 
ized to  go  in  the  direction  of  Czernowitz.  This 
place  is  located  where  the  Austrian,  Russian, 
and  Roumanian  territories  come  together,  is 
on  the  railroad  running  from  Lemberg.  in  Gali- 
cia,  to  Kiev,  in  Russia,  with  branches  into 
Roumania,  and  south  to  the  Black  Sea.  It  is  a 
pretty  good  place  for  Austria  to  hold  if  any 
trouble  should  occur  with  Rcumania,  and 
reaches  out  a  hand,  as  it  were,  to  any  Turkish 
expedition  that  might  later  be  landed  at  or  near 
Odessa.  The  Russians  well  knew  the  prepara- 
tions that  were  being  made  by  their  opponents 
and  concentrated  their  efforts  on  the  Germans 
opposite  Kast  Prussia  in  the  Suwaiki  District, 
as  this  was  the  most  dangerous  point  for  them. 
(Map  on  page  3 19.) 

It  is  evident,  from  the  configuration  of  the 
German-Austrian  frontier,  with  Poland,  as  has 
already  heen  pointed  out,  that  a  successful 
invasion  of  Germany  by  Russia  must  be  pre- 
ceded by  crushing  the  German  resistance  in 
East  Prussia  and  also  by  breaking  up  the  Aus- 
trian army  in  the  south.  To  do  this,  in  the  first 
case,  the  German  army  in  East  Prussia  must 
be  destroyed  or  driven  back  on  to  the  fortress  of 
Konigsberg,  and  the  line  of  the  Vistula  seized 
north  of  Thorn,  so  as  to  open  up  the  east 
Prussian  railroad  system  for  the  supply  of  the 
Russian  armies.  In  the  second  case,  the  Aus- 
trians must  be  driven  across  the  Carpathian 
Mountains  and  a  great  victory  gained  on  the 
plains  of  Hungary  or  north  of  Vienna.    Then 


and  then  only  can  an  advance  to  Berlin  be  con- 
sidered as  a  serious  probability. 

The  German-Austrian  advance  into  western' 
and  southern  Poland  was  launched  during  the 
first  week  in  October.  (Map  on  page  319).  The 
German  Great  General  Staff  had  been  given  the 
responsibility  of  the  future  conduct  of  the  joint 
campaigns  in  this  theatre,  as  it  was  considereJ 
by  both  Austrians  and  Germans  that  armies 
working  together  would  act  more  effectively 
if  under  one  single  head  than  if  each  were  acting 
under  its  own  and  attempting  to  codperate  v^ith 
the  other. 

By  October  9th,  the  German-Austrian  offen- 
sive had  gained  ^ood  headway  and  the  Russians 
were  rapidly  falling  back  in  Poland  west  of  the 
Vistula  River  and  were  being  driven  back  with 
loss  in  northern  Galicia  and  the  Carpathian 
Mountains  on  the  east.  On  the  East  Prussian 
front  the  Russians  had  succeeded  in  driving 
back  the  Germans  to  the  lines  centering  at  Lyck 
and  vicinity,  opposite  the  Suwaiki  District  of 
Poland.  This  is  the  most  important  area  in 
Poland  to  the  Russians  at  the  present  time; 
because  if  the  Germans  should  succeed  in  cap- 
turing Bielostock  and  Brest-Litovsk  the  best  that 
the  Russians  could  possibly  expect  would  be 
to  get«their  army  out  of  Poland  intact.  No 
matter  what  operation  may  be  initiated,  this 
part  of  the  Russian  line  must  be  held  at  all 
costs.  By  the  13th  of  October  the  Austrians 
had  reached  the  fortress  of  Przemysl  and  forced 
the  Russians  to  raise  the  siege  of  that  place. 
In  Poland  the  Russians  were  rapidly  fallinc 
back  at  all  points  to  the  Vistula  River,  and 
Warsaw  was  menaced  with  capture.  To  pre- 
vent this  the  Russians  transferred  four  army 
corps  from  the  southern  part  of  Poland  and 
two  from  the  north  to  oppose  the  Germans  in 
front  of  Warsaw — these  army  corps,  with  the  two 
in  that  place,  gavethemeightcorps,  which  greatly 
outnumbered  the  German  force  of  four  corps. 

During  this  time  the  Germans  also  put  on 
more  pressure  in  east  Prussia  and  advanced 
into  Poland  toward  Suwaiki.  (See  map  on 
page  320).  In  the  latter  part  of  October  the 
Germans  fell  back  before  the  Russians  wot 
of  Warsaw,  tearing  up  all  the  communications 
as  they  went.  This  withdrawal  uncovered  the 
Austrian  left,  which  was  also  compelled  to  fall 
back.  (Sec  map  on  page  321).  The  detachments 
of  the  Austrian  army  which  had  been  sent  across 
the  eastern  Carpathians  had  cleared  that  part  of 
Galicia  of  Russians  and  had  reached  Czern- 
owitz by  October  24th. 

When  the  Russians  felt  sure  that  the  German 
retirement  west  of  Warsaw  toward  the  Warlhe 
River  was  decided,  and  that  they  could  not 
come  back  strongly  until  again  reen forced,  they 
left  only  two  army  corps  and  a  mass  of  cavalr>' 
to  cover  the  Germans  in  the  direction  of  Lodz 
and  the  Warthe  River  west  of  that  place,  while 
they  turned  the  corps  brought  up  from  the 
southern  front  back  to  that  theatre.  With 
this  reenforcement  the  Austrian-German  force 
in  front  of  Ivangorod  was  pushed  back  and  a 
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THE  RUSSIAN  BATTLE  FRONT  ON  NOVEMBER  20TH 

I  RUSSIANS  DURING  NOVEMBER  PUSHED  HARD  AGAINST  EAST  PRUSSIA  AS  SOON  AS  THE  GERMANS  HAD 
HUVEN  AWAY  FROM  THE  VISTULA  RIVER  NEAR  WARSAW.  THE  GERMANS  WERE  FORCED  BACK  FROM 
ADVANCED  LINES  RUNNING  THROUGH  LYCK,  JOHANNISBERG,  AND  SOLDAU.  ON  THE  POSEN  AND  SI- 
FRONTIERS  THEY  TOOK  UP  THEIR  MAIN  DEFENSIVE  LINES  BUT  WERE  ONLY  EXPOSED  TO  RAIDS  BY  CAVALRY 
IkLL  PARTIES  OF  RUSSIANS  AS  THE  RUSSIANS,  EVEN  IF  THEY  DESIRED,  COULD  NOT  SUPPORT  A  LARGE  FORCE 
TERN  POLAND  UNTIL  THE  RAILROADS  ARE  THOROUGHLY  REPAIRED.  IN  THE  MEANTIME  GERMAN  RE- 
fiMENTS  BY  LAND  A?*D  SEA  HAVE  BEEN  POURED  INTO  THE  EASTERN  THEATRE  OF  WAR  AND  AN  OFFEN- 
>VE  IS  EXPECTED  FROM  THEM  SOON.  THE  AUSTRIANS  ARE  ON  THEIR  CARPATHIAN  LINE  WAITING  THEIR 
O  AGAIN  TAKE  THE  OFFENSIVE.  THE  RUSSIANS  HAVE  AGAIN  INVESTED  THE  FORTRESS  OF  PRZEMYSL. 
OCUPIED  TARNOW,  AND  HAVE  ADVANCED  TO  WITHIN  TWO  DAYS*  MARCH  OF  CRACOW.  THEIR  ADVANCE 
',  AS  THE  SUPPLY  PROBLEM  IS  DIFFICULT.  THE  RUSSIANS  ARE  AGAIN  MUCH  IN  THE  SAME  POSITION  THAT 
^RE  ON  OCTOBER  1ST. 


Russian  offensive  along  the  Vistula  and 
ers  south  of  Ivangorod  caused  a  general 
n  retirement  at  all  points. 
October  30th,  as  the  Russian  offensive 
iving  the  Austrians  and  Germans  back 
^  Turkey  entered  the  war.  Although 
d  been  expected  to  happen  at  any  time, 
re  fact  that  it  did  happen  made  it  thence- 
I  necessary  for  Russia  to  provide  for 
g  on  active  campaigns  in  widely  separ- 
leatres.    These  are  Poland,  Galicia,  the 


Caucasus,  and,  possibly  at  a  later  date,  should 
the  Turks  gain  control  of  the  Black  Sea, 
around  Odessa.  It  also  made  the  possibilities 
of  trouble  on  the  Persian  and  Afghan  frontiers 
need  attention.  All  these  diversions  will  re- 
quire a  considerable  number  of  troops  to  be 
kept  in  those  theatres.  In  men  alone  Russia 
has  a  great  sufficiency,  but  in  trained  officers 
and  non-commissioned  officers,  who  are  very 
necessary  for  conducting  war  against  adversaries 
such  as  Germany  and  Austria,  she  Ka^s  xvoxv^  Xqk^ 
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many.  1  n  military  stores,  artillery  ammunition, 
gun  factories,  motor  factories,  and  things  of 
that  kind,  she  is  also  much  inferior  to  her 
western  neighbors.  The  only  good  avenue  of 
supply  for  these  things  from  outside  her  own 
borders  is  from  Japan  and  the  United  States  by 
way  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad  to  Europe. 
France  and  England  need  more  themselves  than 
they  are  able  to  turn  out,  while  Italy  is  keeping 
all  that  she  makes. 

The  Russian  advance  into  western  Poland 
and  northern  Galicia  was  kept  up  through  the 
first  part  of  November  until,  by  November 
20th,  the  Russians  had  gotten  back  into  almost 
the  same  positions  that  they  occupied  on  the 
1st  of  October.  Their  centre  west  of  Warsaw 
was  held  more  strongly,  however. 

The  Austrian  army  is  probably  in  better  con- 
dition than  it  was  on  that  date;  in  addition,  its 
right  is  being  more  strongly  held  along  the  east- 
em  Carpathians,  and  Przemysl  is  ready  for  a 
long  siege.  The  fortress  of  Cracow,  which  the 
Russians  are  approaching,  is  one  of  the  strongest 
in  Europe.  It  is  expected  by  the  Austrians  and 
Germans  to  give  a  good  account  of  itself  if  at- 
tacked by  the  Russians. 

On  November  2oth  the  German  forces  in 
western  Poland,  that  had  been  falling  back  from 
Warsaw,  were  reenforced,  and  they  again  as- 
sumed the  offensive  toward  that  place,  with  a 
view  of  enveloping  the  Russian  South  Poland 
army's  right  flank,  and  interposing  between  that 
army  and  the  Russian  North  Poland  army. 
This  advance  of  the  Germans  was  so  rapid  that 
the  area  between  Lodz  and  Warsaw  was  reached 
before  the  Russians,  on  November  25th,  suc- 
ceeded in  concentrating  superior  forces  against 
it  and  bringing  the  move  to  a  standstill.  The 
Russian  reinforcements  were  brought  prin- 
cipally from  the  South  Poland  army  confronting 
the  Austrians. 

By  the  end  of  November  the  Russians  had 
seized  several  passes  in  the  northern  Carpa- 
thians between  Przemysl  and  Tarnow,  where 
theywerebein^held  back  by  the  Austrians.  This 
mountain  barrier  is  like  a  wall  with  a  few  gates 
in  it,  behind  which  the  Austrians  can  reorganize 
their  forces  preparatory  to  resuming  the  offen- 
sive against  their  enemy. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Russians  can  hold 
these  passes  in  sufficient  force  the  Austrians 
can  be  kept  behind  them.  This  is  what  the 
Russians  were  attempting  to  do  on  November 
^oth,  so  as  to  keep  the  Austrians  from  debouch- 
ing from  the  passes  of  the  Carpathians  in  the 
direction  of  Przemysl  and  the  San  River,  thereby 
endangering  the  left  flank  of  the  Russian  South 
Poland  army.      By  the  30th  of  November  the 


battle  east  of  Lodz  between  the  Germans 
Russians  had  assumed  vast  proportions, 
both  sides  had  been  heavily  reenforced. 
issue  at  that  time  had  not  been  decided, 
success  by  the  Germans  would  have  the  ei 
of  opening  the  way  toward  Warsaw,  whe 
a  success  by  the  Russians  would  have  the  t 
of  opening  the  way  toward  Cracow  and  Sil< 
The  Russians  were  holding  strongly  their  fl; 
against  the  Germans  in  east  Prussia  and 
Austrians  in  northern  Galicia,  while  all  t 
disposable  units  were  being  utilized  to  brii 
decision  against  the  Germans  between  Wai 
and  Lodz.  German  reinforcements  were  b 
poured  into  western  Poland  from  both  Pit 
and  Thorn  during  the  last  days  of  Novembei 

There  are  indications  at  this  time,  Noveir 
^oth,  that  a  new  German  offensive  will  dev< 
before  long.  This  time,  indications  point  t( 
being  started  from  Thorn  and  Mlawa  wit 
view  to  enveloping  the  Russian  northern  am 
left  flank,  while  the  Austrians  again  attack 
Russians  with  the  centre  of  the  movement  fi 
Przemysl  to  the  north  and  east.  This  time 
Russians  will  not  have  as  many  troops  avaft 
as  they  did  before  on  account  of  the  deti 
ments  made  to  the  southeastern  part  of  Eur 
in  front  of  the  Turks,  and  the  hogfy  cooa 
rivers,  and  lakes  will  be  covered  with  ice,  i 
which  a  horse's  foot  will  sink  only  as  deq; 
the  calks  on  his  shoes.  Not  only  in  the  wcsl 
but  also  in  the  eastern  theatre  of  wau*  the  ( 
mans  have  constantly  fought  against  supc 
numbers.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  deci 
the  winter  campaign  in  Poland  will  bring. 

In  addition  to  their  Russian  campiigB 
Austrians  have  had  to  attend  to  Servia.  [ 
ing  the  eariy  part  of  the  war  they  were  cool 
merely  to  hold  the  Servians  back  with  infe 
forces.  With  winter  approaching,  the  Austii 
determined  to  deal  the  Servians  a  blow  wh 
if  it  was  not  decisive,  would  at  least  drive  tl 
back  into  their  own  land  a  good  way,  and  in 
it  difficult  for  them  to  act  offensivdy  thro 
the  cold  passes  of  their  mountainous  couf 
during  the  winter  season.  Accordingly,  dui 
the  first  part  of  November  an  Austnan  fe 
composed  principally  of  reserve  divtsions  . 
equivalent  to  about  four  army  corps,  expe 
the  Servian  forces  whxh  had  crossed  the  Di 
River  into  the  Austrian  province  of  Bosnia, . 
invaded  Servian  territory.  Up  to  Novew 
30th  the  Servians  had  been  driven  back 
the  country  lying  between  the  rivers  Dt 
and  Save  for  a  distance  of  from  thirty  to  i 
miles.  In  this,  the  smallest,  as  in  the  lari 
theatres  of  the  great  war,  no  decision  has  b 
reached. 


GRAND  DUKE  NIKOLAS 


[NDER   OF   THE    DAYS    WHEN    THE    STRONGEST  MAN    WAS    KING- 
FIGURE  STRENGTHENED  BY  POWER  AND  RANK 

BY 

BASIL  MILES 


-A  STRONG 


r  THE  feast  of  the  Preobrazhenski 
Regiment  in  St.  Petersburg,  shortly 
after  the  Russian-Japanese  War, 
Sir  Ian  Hamilton  was  watching  the 
great  world  arrive,  one  after  an- 
He  himself  was  present  as  a  distin- 
British  General.  Both  individually  and 
dy  the  Russian  Guards  officers  are 
}t.  But  he  suddenly  ejaculated,  "By 
id's  that?"  He  pointed  to  a  towering 
t  least  six  feet  four  in  height,  with 
pped  black  hair  shot  through  with 
>rt,  pointed  Vandyke  beard;  keen  eyes; 
inary  length  of  limb,  but  lean  and 
with  exceptional  ease  and  power  of 
nt — a  magnificent  figure  of  a  man.  It 
jrand  Duke  Nikolas  Nikolaievitch. 
«rand  Duke,  now  commander-in-chief 
mies  of  Russia,  was  bom  the  year  after 
nean  War  and  was  58  last  October. 
till  radiates  an  impression  of  easy  power 
nfth.  His  grandfather  was  the  son  of 
rNikolas  I,  whose  physique  was  famous 
f)e.  When  a  mob  gathered  in  the 
a,  in  those  early  days,  a  story  is  still 
rf  bow  the  great  Czar  drove  to  the  scene, 
of  his  carriage,  and  strode  out  alone, 
and  threatening,  and  with  a  single 
oar  produced  a  stunned  silence  through 
i  lectured  the  huddled  crowd  like  a  stem 
father  and  sent  them  away,  tamed, 
t-grandson  inherits  much  of  his  physical 
/dthough  the  military  career  of  the 
>uke  Nikolas  has  attracted  little  atten- 
stde  of  Russia,  largely  because  he  has 
ated  whole-heartedly  on  each  phase 
et  it,  his  present  supreme  command  is 
tiess  the  logical  result  of  a  consistent 
»ugh  all  ranks,  not  because,  but  almost 
>f,  his  imperial  blood, 
an  under  his  father,  also  a  Grand  Duke 
Nikolaievitch,  who  commanded  the 
Army  of  the  Danube  in  the  Turkish 
1877-78.  The  present  Grand  Duke 
I,  about  2 1 ,  a  junior  officer  of  a  hussar  reg- 
ie uniform  of  which  he  still  takes  pride 
ing,  on  the  staff  of  General  Radetzky. 
h  his  duties  probably  consisted  of  a  lot 
riding  with  orders  and  information,  and 
many  responsibilities,  he  was  never- 
lecorated  for  gallantry  in  action  at  the 
^ass  and  the  siege  of  Plevna.  Hisriding 
n  individual  characteristic  of  him.     He 


is  a  fine  horseman,  hunts  keenly,  and  gave  the 
present  Czar  his  military  riding  instruction. 
But  his  seat  is  quite  peculiar  to  himself.  His 
legs  are  enormously  long,  yet  whether  for  power 
or  comfort  he  rides  with  what,  for  him,  are  short 
stirrups.  He  sits  back  in  the  saddle  almost 
slouching,  his  feet  stretched  far  forward,  his 
knees  sagging  outward.  The  result  is  not 
easily  described,  but  it  is  distinctly  individual. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  his  individuality  is  striking 
and  has  marked  all  portions  of  his  career.  He 
was  primarily  a  first  class  cavalryman.  In  ap- 
pearance he  is  still  the  embodiment — on  a  gigan- 
tic scale,  however — of  a  certain  fine  dashing 
type  which  is  inseparably  associated  in  the 
popular  mind  with  the  heroic  cavalry  leader. 
For  many  years,  after  surmounting  the  grind 
of  the  Staff  College,  both  as  commander  of  a 
hussar  regiment  and  as  division  commander, 
and  finally  as  Inspector  General  of  cavalry 
from  1895  to  1905  or  thereabouts,  he  was  all 
cavalry,  the  kind  to  warm  the  heart  of  the  most 
bigoted  cavalry  enthusiast. 

None  of  the  Imperial  Family  held  high  com- 
mand in  the  Japanese  War,  and  that  appears 
to  be  about  the  only  reason  ever  given  for  the 
Grand  Duke  Nikolas  staying  behind  in  St. 
Petersburg.  But  when  the  war  was  over  it 
left,  in  the  person  of  the  Grand  Duke  Nikolas, 
one  of  the  keenest  minds  in  Russia  as  a  student 
of  its  lessons.  1  n  this  practical  study  and  appli- 
cation he  rose  to  be  president  of  the  Council  of 
Defense  in  1905,  and  the  next  year  he  took  com- 
mand of  the  military  district  of  St.  Petersburg, 
which  includes  not  only  the  preat  garrison  of 
the  capital  but  also  the  forces  in  Finland  and  in 
the  vast  stretch  of  territory  northeastward  to 
Archangel.  It  is  the  premier  military  district 
of  Russia  very  much  as  is  our  own  Department 
of  the  East  with  headquarters  at  New  York, 
only  on  an   infinitely  greater  scale. 

So  up  to  1906  the  career  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Nikolas  was  known  only  as  that  of  a  cavalryman 
and  he  as  the  only  member  of  the  Imperial  Fam- 
ily to  take  the  military  profession  as  his  chief 
purpose,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Serge,  who  became  an  artillery  expert  of 
considerable  attainments.  A  year  later  the 
routine  of  his  military  duties  was  illuminated 
by  one  of  the  few  imperial  romances  on  record. 
At  the  age  of  5 1  he  married  the  Princess  Anas- 
tasia  of  Montenegro,  eleven  or  twelve  years 
his  junior,  under  circumstances  which  attracted 
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much  attention.  She  is  the  daughter  of  that 
doughty  king  whose  forces  are  now  fighting 
Austria  and  thus  a  sister  of  the  Queen  of  Italy. 
The  younger  brother  of  Nikolas,  the  Grand 
Duke  Peter,  married  another  daughter  of  this 
father  of  briUiant  women.  The  devotion  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Nikolas  for  his  wife  is  a  positive 
thing  and  in  keeping  with  the  ve:n  of  genuine- 
ness  which  has  run  through  the  career  of  this 
imperial  prince.  For  it  must  be  understood 
that  the  term  "Grand  Duke"  is  simply  the 
conventional  English  rendering  of  the  Russian 
ydikiy  Knyai,  which  means  Grand  Prince  and 
is  a  title  which  dates  back  to  the  time  of  Rurik. 
It  was  originally  given  to  the  Prince  of  Moscow 
in  the  infancy  of  the  impenal  power,  which  has 
so  outgrown  that  ancient  city  that  its  confines 
embrace  a  substantial  part  of  two  continents. 
The  title  now  extends  only  to  the  third  genera- 
tion in  the  male  line  of  descent  from  each  Czar. 
Beyond  that  the  descendants  of  the  rulers  of 
Russia  are  known  as  Princes  of  the  Royal  Blood. 
It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  be  an  effective  Grand 
Duke.  The  feudal  ascendancy  of  the  great 
noble  and  royal  prince  survives  in  Russia,  and, 
particularly  throughout  the  life  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Nikolas  up  to  the  revolution  of  1905,  to  a 
degree  unknown  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  A 
Grand  Duke  is  practically  beyond  the  ken  of  the 
law  or  of  the  infant  constitution  now  being 
developed.  The  wealth  of  the  Imperial  Family 
of  the  Romanoffs  is  prodigious  and  is  commonly 
understood  to  exceed  by  far  even  that  of  the 
founders  of  the  greatest  modem  "trust."  The 
management  of  the  imperial  estates  monopolizes 
the  entire  energies  of  a  whole  department  of 
government.  The  immediate  personal  power 
and  influence  of  Russian  royalty  are  much 
nearer  those  of  an  Oriental  potentate  than  of  a 
European  prince.  A  Grand  Duke  is  not  only 
bom  with  a  silver  spoon  in  his  mouth  but,  except 
for  the  military  education  which  he  must  have 
— and  every  Grand  Duke  has  military  rank  and 
never  appears  in  public  except  in  uniform — his 
social  and  personal  powers  arc  practically  un- 
bounded. In  Russia  the  old  adage  that  "the 
King  can  do  no  wrong"  extends  to  his  relations 
to  a  degree  unknown  in  other  countries  of 
Europe  and  unhampered  by  any  coherent  body 
of  public  opinion.  There  are  thus,  naturally, 
all  kinds  of  grand  dukes,  some  of  them  notor- 
ious. But  the  Grand  Duke  Nikolas  is  a  real 
man  whose  life  has  been  that  of  a  soldier.  He 
has  great  wealth  and  lands  and  shoots  on  his 
estates  in  the  Rezan,  south  of  Moscow,  and  is  a 
keen  sportsman.  But  his  holidays  are  few. 
He  is  never  out  of  uniform  and  has  never  known 
"mufti,"  the  soldier's  word  for  civilian  dress, 
except  possibly  on  unofficial  visits  abroad.  In 
the  meanwhile  he  is  familiar  with  a  pomp  and 
splendor  which  surpasses  that  of  any  court  in 
Europe.  The  Russians  not  only  have,  as  a 
national  characteristic,  a  tremendous  eye  for 
effect,  but  the  Russian  court  has  long  been  run 
on  a  scale  of  lavish  and  almost  barbaric  splendor. 
A  man  who  withstands  the  seductions  of  such 


powers  and  autocratic  atmosphere  and  at 
same  time  shows  forth  a  steady  developmen 
serious  efficiency  must  be  made  of  solid  f 
and  of  stemer  stuff  than  the  average. 

When  he  relaxes  none  can  be  more  cham 
than  Nikolas,  and  he  makes  it  a  practice 
dine  frequently  at  mess  with  his  officers, 
is  liberally  endowed  with  personal  magnet 
and  charm.  Like  many  Russians  he  spc 
several  languages,  including  English,  with 
ceptional  fluency.  He  can,  on  occasion,  b 
stem  disciplinarian.  He  is  a  fine  product 
an  exceptional  system  and  now  bids  very 
to  be  famous.  Those  who  were  in  St.  Pet( 
burg  in  the  dark  days  of  the  winter  of  i( 
remember  how,  as  with  one  motion,  aO  e 
tumed  to  the  Grand  Duke  when  he  took  co 
mand  of  the  district.  He  was  the  man,  a 
every  one  took  it  as  a  matter  or  course  that  1 
menace  of  universal  strikes  and  revolut 
would  at  last  be  handled  with  forceful  abil 
and  an  iron  will.  People  began  to  talk  ab( 
him  and,  one  after. another,  each  story  wo 
only  add  to  disclosing  a  consistent  record 
ability  in  everything  he  had  previously  und 
taken.  There  is  a  story  about  Nikolas  in  t 
very  crisis  of  1905-190(5  which  serves  to  e 
phasize  how  well-founded  is  his  reputatkxi 
keeping  up  to  date  and  in  line  with  tfaii 
modem.  According  to  this  story  it  was  1 
Count  Witte  but  the  Grand  Duke  Nikolas  w 
one  night  in  October,  1005,  came  to  the  C 
and  urged  insistently  that  the  granting  oi 
constitution  was  imperative  and  the  only  tsa 
from  a  national  cataclysm.  Witte  has  had 
credit,  but  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  t: 
the  Czar's  promise  of  a  constitution— which 
been  kept,  under  extreme  pressure,  better  tl 
most  forced  promises — ^was  prompted  and  fin; 
elicited  by  his  imperial  cousin. 

The  tuming  point  in  the  Grand  Duke's  car 
may  be  marked  by  his  command  of  the  Pete 
burg  district  (1906).  As  before  he  had  bi 
a  keen  cavalryman,  concerned  chiefiy  w 
cavalry,  so  since  that  time  he  has  readjus 
himself  and  concentrated  his  keenness  3 
interest  on  the  powers  of  modem  infantry*  a 
artillery.  A  passionate  temper,  which  m 
younger  days  would  tum  him  into  a  rag 
tiger,  has  been  mastered.  His  junior  ofik 
who  have  been  in  Manchuria  recall  at  leni 
how  the  war  problems,  worked  out  on  paper  i 
at  manoeuvres  since  the  Japanese  War,  h; 
now  been  coolly  analyzed  with  an  insight  wfi 
has  enabled  the  Grand  Duke,  without  the 
of  modem  personal  experience,  to  strike  ri 
at  the  heart  of  the  lessons  which  they  rccogr 
as  illustrating  their  own  practical  experimei 
He  has  studied  and  mastered  the  details  of 
advance  of  modem  infantry  operations  as 
had  earlier  mastered  the  cavalry  arm. 
enthusiastic,  dashing  cavalryman  has  gi 
way  to  the  real  commander  who  views  all  ai 
with  a  single  eye  to  the  main  purpose- 
defeat  of  the  enemy. 

This  faculty  of  large  vision — ^and  it  must 
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3tten  for  a  moment — b  linked  with  a 
personality.     Every  one  who  has  ever 

I  Grand  Duke  Nikolas  has  come  under 

II  of  his  personal  charm.  Those  who 
rved  with  him  have  felt  behind  it,  not 
iery  temper  under  control,  but  a  resolu- 
d  personal  stimulus  which  marks  all 
iders  of  men.  When  two  cavalry  di- 
-7,000    men    and    horses — were    man- 

a  few  years  ago  for  the  benefit  of  the 

the  Grand  Duke  ordered  them  in  com- 
ith  some  horse  artillery  to  do  a  wide 

movement  over  a  country  that  ordi- 
ind  certainly  in  manoeuvres,  would  have 
prded  as  impracticable.  But  there  was 
nation.  A  single  glance  at  the  iron- 
ofty  figure  on  horseback  from  whom  the 
ime,  and  they  were  all  off — a  thundering 
he  of  pounding  hoofs  and  laboring  men, 
I  close  ranks — ^which  doubled  the  difficul- 
i  dangers  of  the  ditches,  gullies,  and 

ground — solid  and  unfaltering.  It  is 
i  that  the  German  officers  who  rode  with 
ous  regiments  by  courtesy,  as  observers, 
•ned  up  an  hour  later,    tinder  the  eye  of 

the  Grand  Duke  the  movement  would 
>ken  and  possibly  failed  altogether.  But 
ew,  officers  and  men,  who  was  behind  the 
nd  the  thing  came  off. 
>ower  to  fill  men  with  such  a  spirit  is  a 
jality  for  victory.  Morale  is  what  will 
Ay  win  in  any  physical  encounter  be- 
iquals.    The  Grand  Duke  Nikolas  not 


only  has  this  quality  but  has  established  it  as  a 
part  of  his  reputation.  Although  his  serious 
development  as  a  general  is  a  growth  of  the 
last  ten  years,  instead  of  a  drawback,  that  has 
proved  an  advantage.  It  is  commonly  under- 
stood that  on  this  account  as  much  as  any  other 
he  has  taken  it  up  with  an  open  mind  and  with- 
out any  of  the  predilections  and  preconceived 
ideas  which  too  often  hamper  the  purely  pro- 
fessional soldier  who  has  handled  large  bodies 
of  men  only  in  the  gala  splendor  of  modern 
manoeuvres.  His  personal  magnetism  and 
powers  of  leadership  are  therefore  fitted  to  a 
solid  foundation  built  on  broad  lines.  It  looks 
very  much  as  though  the  rejuvenated  armies  of 
Russia,  burned  clean  in  the  white  flame  of  the 
Japanese  War,  had  emerged  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  one  man  in  Russia  who  is  most  pecu- 
liarly fitted  to  handle  them  with  unimpaired 
efficiency.  All  the  world  knows  that  the  Rus- 
sians need  only  to  be  well  led.  The  Grand 
Duke's  position  as  the  Czar's  cousin  and  the 
dominant  military  figure  of  the  Imperial  Family 
should  relieve  him  absolutely  of  the  political 
intrigues  and  jealousies  which  nullified  the  genius 
of  Kuropatkin.  His  personal  and  physical 
ascendency,  coupled  with  his  solid  expert  knowl- 
edge, will  have  free  play  and  the  progress  of  the 
Russian  armies  may  be  traced  largely  to  this 
fact.  The  Russians  are  a  different  lot  to-day 
than  they  were  in  1904-1905,  and  it  would  seem 
that  their  supreme  commander  were  also  cast 
in  a  new  mould  of  Russian  efficiency. 


RHODES'S  "ALL  RED"  ROUTE 

EFFECT     OF    THE    WAR    ON    THE    CAPE-TO-CAIRO    AND    THE    CONTROL 

OF    A    CONTINENT 

BY 

LEWIS    R.   FREEMAN 


iROWNlNG  a  gaunt  black  cliff  that 
thrusts  itself  forward  into  the  rapids 
bdow  the  Victoria  Falls  of  the 
i  Zambesi,  there  rests  an  almost  per- 
petual rainbow,  formed  by  the  ravs 
an — ^and  at  times  even  by  those  of  the 
striking  through  the  mile-high  pillar  of 
lich  led  the  natives  of  that  region  to  call 
d's  greatest  cataract  by  the  picturesque 
r  "The  Smoking  Waters."  For  hun- 
'  years  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the 
itch  doctors  to  brave  the  passage  of  the 
;  "Rain-Forest"  and,  standing  upon  the 

clifT  which  half  closes  the  lower  end  of 
evil's  Cauldron,"  pretend  to  see  visions 
ture  in  the  shifting  spray  clouds  framed 
"Rainbow  of  the  Morning,"  and  even 

sophbticated  of  the  natives  held  the 
lat  they  could  read  the  riddle  of  the 


years  to  come  in  the  "mist  pictures."  Whether 
or  not  any  of  the  dusky  clairvoyants  saw  visions 
of  the  dominance  of  the  Caucasian  taking  shape 
in  the  opalescent  mists  no  one  can  say,  but  it  is 
recorded  that  two  of  the  greatest — perhaps,  in- 
deed, the  two  greatest — ^white  men  that  have 
been  pven  to  gaze  upon  the  wonders  of  "The 
Smokmg  Waters"  claimed  to  see  in  the  bright 
circle  of  "The  Rainbow  of  the  Morning"  clear 
pictures  of  the  things  that  were  to  come  to  pass 
m  the  undipped-into  future. 

When  that  intrepid  Scotchman,  David  Liv- 
ingstone, impelled  only  by  the  vague  explorer's 
instinct  of  "something  lost"  beyond  the  flat 
African  skyline  to  the  north,  finally  stood  on  the 
brink  of  the  Gorge  of  the  Zambesi,  he  is  said  to 
have  told  his  followers  that,  opening  up  beyond 
the  gateway  of  "The  Rainbow  of  the  Mommg," 
he  saw  the  whole  of  Africa.     U  ^^'i  ^^x^k  ^s 
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THE  CAPE-TO-CAIRO  ROUTE 

THE  ORIGINAL  PLAN  WAS  TO  TRAVERSE  THE  REGION 
THAT  IS  NOW  GbKMAN  tAST  AFRICA,  BUT  THAT  PLAN 
WAS  ARANDONtl>  10  PRESERVb  THE  "ALL  RED*' 
CHARACTER  OF  IHK  LINE,  THE  LONGEST  UNBUILT 
SECTION  OF  WHICH  IS  NOW  SURVEYED  FROM  ELIZA- 
BETHVILLL  10  1HE  SOUTHERN  END  OF  LAKE  TANGAN- 
YIKA. STEAMERS  ON  LAKE  TANGANYIKA  AND  LAKE 
VICTORIA  NYANZA  WILL  CARRY  TRAFFIC  BETWEEN 
TUB  ENDS  OF  lllE  RAILROAD  ROUTES 


night  at  first,  said  the  great  missionary^  I 
he  looked  he  saw  countless  white  meiir  bin 
self,  each  carrying  a  torch,  advancing  1 
darkness  from  every  direction.  Sooo  OmI 
peared  light  where  there  had  been  darkM 
the  people  of  Africa,  who  before  had^jjj 
blindly,  now  walked  erect  and  withoof^i 
ling.  The  white  men  were  Christiaa  fli 
anes,  said  Livingstone,  and  their  toicHJ 
the  Cross  of  Christ  bringing  light  to  dp 
Continent.  \'; 

Doubtless  it  was  a  picture  that  the  dftt 
Scotchman  had  seen  in  fancy  many  fimcjl 
and  was  destined  to  see  many  times  M^jdm 
he  was  called  to  his  reward  m  the  fever f| 
swamp  of  Central  Africa;  but  be  thatu^ 
the  things  he  visioned  have  so  far  dt^  "^'^ 
that,  in  British  and  French  Africa. 
stitute  the  ^eater  part  of  the 
light  of  Chnstian  civilization — ^ 

been  brought  by  civil  servant  or  i 

has  created  order  where  before  there  \ 
and  made  it  indeed  possible  for  the  | 
the  land,  freed  from  the  threat  of  f 
strife,  to  walk  erect  without  danger  of i 
So  much  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  ^'  ' 
Man  of  God  saw  in  "The 
Morning." 

The  other  of  the  earth's  Great  < 
a  page  from  the  Book  of  E)esttny  OB  i 
of  the  Gorge  of  the  Zambesi  was  alHV| 
of  dreams,  but,  withal,  a  dreamer  df  i 
stamp  from  the  faith-buoyed  &otch  i 
Livingstone  dreamed  his  dreams^  a 
tent  to  await  their  fulfilment  m 
time;  Cecil  Rhodes  dreamed  his 
then,  because  his  was  a  nature  that  i 
no  postponement,  forthwith  set 
them  tangible  realities. 

Dreamer  devout,  by  vision  led 

Beyond  our  ffuess  or  reach. 
The  travail  of  his  spirit  bred  v 

Cities  in  place  of  speech.  ir 

So  huge  the  all-mastering  thought  tlHlt4| 

So  brief  the  time  allowed — 
Nations,  not  words,  he  linked  to  praw    - 

His  faith  before  the  crowd.  ^ 

Kipling's  lines  epitomize  the  characterj 
Master  Dreamer,  the  man  who  taugiiC  tfjl 
ish  Empire  to  "think  imperially." 

At  the  time  of  his  first  visit  to  ^^ctoiit 
Rhodes  had  already  conceived  his  ffMtg 
— later  consummated  through  the  Bocrl 
for  the  bringing  of  all  South  Africa  oaA 
British  flag,  and  his  mind,  as  he  trekedj 
the  only  half-explored  veldt  of  Rhodoii 
doubtless  busy  with  plans  for  linking  it  a| 
Uganda,  the  Sudan,  and  Egypt,  to  the  i 
I  am  setting  down — as  nearly  as  I  can  i 
words  of  one  of  Rhodes's  companions,  w 
lated  it  to  me  not  long  ago  in  Johannesbur 
illuminative  incident  of  this  visit.  It  has 
am  assured,  ever  before  found  its  way  into 

"We  had  treked  across  to  the'  Falls 
Bulawayo,  principally  with  the  idea  of  gel 


:■';) 


of  spray  from  the 
Wftd'bltmTT  cntuinns  of 
the  'Smoking  Waters* 
lie  ^eem^  in  shake  off 
fits   Irihargy   somewhat, 

fid  stJirtcd  at  a  quicker 
pace  along  the  path 
which  led  through  the 
'Rain     Forest*    to    the 

Itff  above  the  'Borling 
Pot.*  Soon  we  were 
drmched  to  the  skrn  (it 
is  now  the  custom  to 
u^ar  waterproofs  in  the 
^>sage  of  the  'Rain 
Ff>re5t  1  and  as  the  sun- 
sboC  mist  grew  thicker 
little  rainbows  began 
ini£  ihr.ut  the  birds 
Trees  and  all 
cts.    and    I 

iw  Hhodes  and  his 
K.tlir  hov  walking,  like 
jatfits  of  old.  with  shin- 
tfig    hilos    a  brut    their 
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*Otit  to  the  verge  Rhodes  pressed,  while  I 
i»ed  to  push  up  abreast  of  him   lesi   he 
JJ  fait  In  discern  that  the  cliff  rim  was  the 
sveen  vision  and  leality  and  step  off 
■-choked  gorge.    He  started  at  the 


touch  of  my  hand  on  his  arm,  hut— except  for  the 
fact  mat  he  was  shouting  above  the  deafening 
thunder  of  the  whalers— his  manner  was  almost 
matter  of  fact  as  he  roared:  'Thanks,  S  — .  Glad 
you  came.     Worth  getting  soaked  for.  isn't  it?' 


*'Thcn,  as  his  eyes  wandered  back  to  the  sheer 
400-foot  drop  of  Ihc  'Leaping  Water  Fal!,'  the 
far-away  look  that  f  knew  so  well  returned,  and 
he  was  off  again  with  his  dreams.  Yet  it  was 
not  to  the  white  brcxade  of  the  face  of  the  Fall 
that  he  was  looking,  nor  yet  (where  my  own 
eyes  were  Irrcsistiblv  drawn)  into  the  boiling 
depths  beneath;  but  straight  across  to  the  oppo- 
site tliff,  where  the  largest  and  last  of  a  long 

■trch  of  a  dozen  or  more  rainbows  spanned  the 

(gorge  in  vivid  motherHif-pearl, 

**'S /  he  thundered   (he  spoke  without 

lowering  his  eyes  and  I  caught  the  words  only 


THE       LUXOR    EXPRESS       OS  THE 
IHt  CKEAM-WHITE,    BLUE-UNOEll-Fl^AMiO  CtH 

by  bringing  an  ear  close  to  his  lips  and  clcmH 
the  other  against  the  roar  of  the  Falh)»  'f^ 
you  know  that  the  natives  claim  that  the>' ao 
see  far  into  the  future  by  looking  into  the  depcb 
of   that    big    rainbow?     No?     Well,    ihev  do 
And  what  do  you  think  I  can  sec  there  thj^  ^  ' 
moment?    Twolinesof  shining  steel — a  rail 
— running  from  one  end  of  Africa  to  the  of  if 
and  crossing  this  gorge  right  over  there  v/^  - 
the  spray  from  the  Falls  will  beat  upt^i 
of  the  passengers,  just  as  it  beats  1 
To  east  and  west  I  can  sec  branches 
maybe  a   dozen;  maybe  a  score — p 


for  rhe  irunk  all  the  way  from  Cape 
he  MeditcrrancjH.  And  look,  S— ,  do 
at  bar  of  red? '  (Through  I  he  rainbow 
dusky  rose,  where  ihe  light  of  the  sel- 
siruck  through  the  smoke  of  smoulder- 
dt  fires,)  'Thai  means  that  it's  going 
"All  Red"  railway;  that  it  will  run  in 
rn'ron*  all  the  way!' 

eves  under  the  beetling  brows 
L'  turned  to  go,  and  I  knew  that 
iihuyiasm  were  mingling  with  rhe  mist 
'Smoking  Waters/" 
[be  Cape-to-Cairo  Railway,  as  ihe  plan 


first  look  form  in  Cecil  Rhodcs's  mind,  was  to 
be  an  "All-British"  route  was,  perhaps,  its 
principal  reason  for  being,  ll  was  to  be  a  long, 
steel  arler\',  so  to  speak,  reaching  from  one  end 
of  the  continent  to  the  other,  from  which  the 
long  line  of  British  colonies  and  protectorates, 
beginning  at  Egypt  and  ending  at  Cape  Colony, 
should  draw  vigor  for  their  growth  and  develop- 
ment. But  it  was  imperative  to  the  proper 
unfolding  of  his  grand  imperialistic  scheme  that 
it  should  run  in  British  territory  all  the  w^ay 
and  one  of  the  bitterest  disappointments  of  his 
early  career  was  when  the  conveniion  of  1889, 
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FREIGHT   TRAIN      AT   ATBARA 

IN  THt  SUDAN,  WHERt  ONE  OF  THE  FEEDERS  JOINS  THE  TRUNK  UNE  IN  THE 
FOREGROUND.  D|SCARr>tD  TRLCKS,  THt  WHEELS  OF  WHICH  ARE  PITTED  BY  THE 
SAND  BLASTS  OF  THE    DESERT   SIORMS 


awarding  ihc  region  between  British  East  Africa 
and  Uganda  to  Germany,  seemed  effectually 
to  have  placed  an  insurmountable  barrier  in  the 
way  of  such  a  consummation.  He  realized  that 
the  first  thing  to  be  done»  however,  was  to  gel 
[the  railway  itself  under  way;  the  matter  of  the 
**Ail  Red"  route»  he  always  believed,  could  be 
arranged  later. 

The  Rhodes  Cape-lo-Cairo  plan— indetxl,  the 
one  which  has  been  followed  undeviatingly  down 
to  this  day^was  to  utilize  the  2,oo<y  miles  of 
lake-  and  river-way  which  occur  almost  exactly 
upon  a  straight   line  drawn  between  the  two 


termmii,  and  to 
the  intervening  ri\\wt 
Iinks.totalfing4,oi:»m0 
in  length,  as  rapidlv  a* 
the  tmancial  -  '  a- 
neenng  diftici;  ! 

be  overcome,  i  vu 
fact*  Was  the  real! 
for,  save  for  ihe^ 
Gorge  bridge,  few  < 
i'nginecring     probic 
wereof  an  unusual  onJcrJ 
Khodes    decided   af 
<»utset — and  correcth  j 
subsequent  even ts| 
—that  if  the  2.1 
of   railroad    from) 
Town  tothesoutl' 
ofLakeTanganyili 
be  built,  steam^thal ! 
steamer  and  train 
munfcationbctwe* 
Hope  and  the  \U 
annean  would  be  pri*^ 
calty    2n     accc 
facL    There  werei 
finks  in  the  north  to  close  up,  but  *'^ 
to  be  fully  covered   by   the  vjl 
pcjltcy  of  the  government  of  the  orju^n 
The  Tanganyika  connection  was  the*  **lhin 
and  the  Empire   Builder  preDared  to  piit 
mighty  shoulder  to  the  wheel. 

The  magnet  of  the  diamond  mines  had  Uli 
the  railway  to  Kimberlv  in  1884.  by  i8go  tk 
gold  mines  of  the  Rand  had  dravtn  it  uti  tu 
Johannesburg,  and  the  efforts  of  ihe  Cbarlfftd 
Company  of  Rhodesia  carried  it  on  to  Bulawj^ 
Matabeleland.  in  r8os.  Beyond  ureiched  ' 
ipOoo  miles  or  more  of  the  almost   unrxpli 


MINIEH,    A   STATION    IN   UPPER   EGYPT 


d 


northern   Rho- 

iba  which  must  be 
^Tij^icd  to  make  the  con- 
nection with  Lake  Tan- 
pmika  that  Rhodes  had 
«»t  himsdf  to  eslabhsh. 

Construction  on  the 
Iiflf  (rom  Bulawayo  to 
Victonj  Falls  was  started 
b)  the  Rhodesian  Com- 
jwny  before  the  outbreak 
of  tile  Boer  War.  but  the 
disturbed  condition  of 
the  country  preceding 
ind  during  that  sanguin* 
in  ilruggle  made  it  dif- 
ficult to  make  much 
headway  When  order 
*is  restored,  Rhodes, 
fftling  that  the  part  he 
had  pliyed  in  adding  the 
•^oic  end  of  a  continent 
'  '  I  British  Empire 
1  some  return, 
gciidcd  to  call  upon  that 
empire  to  aid  him  in  the  t;isk     But  the  Salisbury 

emment.  already  hcavilv  in  debt  from  a  war 
had  never  been  overly  popufarandjor  the 
being,  sick  and  tired  of  Africa  3n\  w'a\',  after 
ptftting  Rhodes  to  great  expense  and  trouble 
'  .ind  estimates  and  keeping  him  on 

^cat  for  a  year,  coolly  informed  him 
iMii  II  icu  the  lime  was  not  ripe  for  iX  to  eni- 
Iwrk  upon  so  costly  and  uncertain  an  undertaking 
IS  a  jungle  railway,  Rhodes  turned  in  his  need 
rorhc  financial  giants  of  Lombard  Street  and 
wrtly  through  the  generosity  of  the  late  Alfred 
Bcfi  in  heading  the  list  with  ij  million  dollars, 
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AN  AFRICAN  RAILROAD  STATION 

ON  THE  CAPE-TO-CAIRO,  WHICH  IS  NOW  NINE  TENTHS  FINISHED-    THIS  IS  THE  FIRST 
RAILROAD   SYSTEM   TO  TRAVERSE  A  WHOLE   CONTINtNI   FROM   NORTH   TO  SOUTH 

but  principally  through  the  force  of  his  own 
indomitable  personality,  had  the  whole 
§22,f»oo,ooo  he  needed  subscribed  within  a  week. 
Construction  was  started  anew  in  Rhodesia, 
but  before  the  railway  reached  Victoria  Falls 
the  hand  which  was  driving  it  forward,  relaxed, 
and  grew  cold  in  death.  The  last  words  of  the 
Imperial  Dreamer,  '*So  much  to  do»  so  little 
done!"  are  believed  to  have  referred  chiefly  to 
his  dearest  scheme,  the  Cape-to-Cairo  F^ailway. 
But  what  was  really  ihe  most  difficult  part  of 
the  undertaking — the  financing  of  the  northern 
Rhodesian  portion  of  the  iinc— was  already  done* 
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For  that  the  enthusiasm  and  the  indomitability 
of  a  Rhodes  was  iniperalive;  the  rest  was  only  a 
ma  Iter  of  time  and  engineering.  There  was  nei 
slackening  of  the  work  with  the  passing  of 
Rhodes^  nor  have  there  been  any  long  breaks  in 
activity  from  that  time  down  to  the  present  day. 
when  the  great  task  is  praciically  completed. 
In  1QO4  ihe  tine  reached  Victoria  Falls,  in  1006 
it  was  at  the  great  Broken  Hill  lead  and  zmc 
mines  in  northern  Rhodesia,  and  in  1909  rail- 


A    iURtST    01     11  tS 

IN  CAl»t     PROVINCE.   CHOWW    »Y    IHE    SOUTH    AFKJCAN 
KAILWAYS   I'OK    USE    ON    THLIK    LINES 

ad  rested  on  the  Clongo  border  at  Bwana^ 
M'kubwa.  Then,  as  there  seemed  no  possible 
hope  of  securing  a  British  /one  through  German 
Ea:>l  Africa  as  Khmles  had  planned,  the  survey 
WAS  earned  across  the  Congo  to  Elizabethville 
and  the  Star  uji%thtr  Congo  Mine.  The  latter 
point  was  reached  in  1911.  aad  the  late  fall  or 
cariy  winter  of  lou  is  expected  to  see  the  last 
spike  driven  at  the  end  of  the  273  miles  inter- 
vening   between    there   and    the   outrcaching 


southerly  arm  of  Lake  Tan^nyika,  1,1 
from  Cape  Town. 

The  IfKation  of  the  great  V^ictorii  Va\U 
wav  bridge  furnished  a  striking  ex 
golden   vein  of  sentiment   which   v  . 
iron    purposefulness   of   the    Empire    Bu 
There  were  other  pwiints  where  the  gorj 
Zambesi  could  have  been  crossed  at  ] 
and  in  easier  conformity  to  the  limit  11 
of  the  railway,  facts  which  were  ciearf; 
St  rated  at   the  outset  by  the  tr 
when  the\  confronted  Rhodes  v 
and  figures,  he  only  scl  his  l 
and  issued  a  decree  that  the  h 
the  gorge  at  "The  Cliff  of  iht  . 
that  no  other  point  was  10  be  considei 
where  else  can  a  bridge  be  built  with 
the  Falls."  he  said.  '*and  I  am  not  gmn\ 
the  reproaches  of  generations  yet 
allowing  it  to  go  anywhere  else.     If  I 
can*t  build  it,  the  Americans  can      W 
who  does  it :  onlv  sec  that  it  is 

The  contract  for  the  bridge     „. 
May,  1903.  a  year  after  Rhodes  s  d. 
materials  became  available  onlv  in 
but  no  one  lifted  a  Voice  to  suggesl 
its  location  from  the  point  wmri- 
decades  previouslv;  the  Dream 
sc*en  it  stretching  in  fancy  ah- 
"Ihe  Devil's  Boiling  Pol''  and  thr 
Rainbow  of  the  Morning/'    The  coostf 
the  bridge  was  completed  in  April, 
tvpeof  design  is  what  is  known  in  tevha 
lance  as  a  **  two-hinged  spandrd-br 
one  that  is  admittedly  (he  best  for  thci 
both   from   the  architectural    and 
points  of  view.     The  structure  is  650  1 
and  its  height  of  ^00  feet  above  the  wjil 
it  the  loftiest  bridge  of  its  type  in  lit 
It  is  buili  of  a  width  to  carr>'  two  trjcf 
prevailing  African  gauge  of  ^  feet  6 
provision  against  the  time  when  the  gr 
to-Cairo  trunk  will  bo  a  doublr  lint-  thr 
its  whole  length. 

Nine  tenths  of  the  main-line  railway  tBa^ 
been  built  in  Egypt  and  the  British  S|] 
available  as  a  part  of  the  Cape-to-Clair 
The  Nile  hardly  varies  a  degree  in  eitfc 
lion  from  the  32d  (East)  parallel  of  Ion 
all    its   course  from  the   Equator   at 
Nyanza  to  Cairo,  and  the  narrow  strip  of* 
vat  ion  in  the  overflow  basin  of  the  grc 
is  about  all  ut  Eg,vpt  and  the  Sudan  that  j 
reckoning  with.     So  it  chances  that  pr' 
all  the  railway  construction  that  has 
ried  on  in  northeastern  Africa,  since 
began  at  Alexandria  in  the  '^o's  of  the 
tury,  has  consisted  of  parallelinL-  ifu- 
twin  bands  of  steel  which  cor 
farther  and  farther  southward  .i 
by.     The  railway  was  carried  Imm 
Shellal,  above  Assuan  and  the  I'ltst 
many  years  ago»  but  on  accoi 
trafllc-— due  to  the  narrowing  l^ 
ing  out  of  the  cultivated  strip  alon^  tbe  1 
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k;ivc  \Ql  hcvD  bid  acrriss  the  desert  to 
||1  f  a .  s  r  r  u  J I  ed  he! aw  t  h e  Sec ond  C  j  t  a  r a  c  t 
I  he  nnrfhem  Ixjundnrv  of  the  Sudan. 
|c  is  at  present  a  two-days'  steamer 
but  the  line  shortly  to  be  built  by  the 
I  Government  will  reduce  the  time  to  a 

ik  h  ncM  navigable  for  much  of  the  dis- 
Wadi    Haifa    to    Khartum,  and    a 
of  the  575  miles  of  railway  to  the 


miles  from  Khartum.  The  Sudanese  pn*- 
f»ramme  calls  for  carrying  rail-head  to  Gondo- 
koro.  jus!  over  the  border  of  Uganda,  as  rapidly 
as  practicable.  Uganda  will  then  take  charge 
of  construction,  prob.ibly  building  the  main  line 
to  Lake  Albert,  with  a  branch  to  the  outlet  of 
Victoria  Nyanza,  where  connection  will  be  made 
with  the  railway  from  Mombasa.  The  great 
central  lake  region  bids  fair  to  be  the  focal  point 
of  African  railroads,  for  already  British,  Belgian, 


^m  ■■V.I 


TilROLGH    IHL    KHUDtSIAN    JUNGLE 
1SN  TBIWITORY   DORDEHtNG  GtRMAN    EAST   AFRICA.   THE  ON£   OREAK  JW  THE     BltlTlSH    TERRiTOITY 

FROM    THE    CAI*E   TO  CAIRO 


[owes  US  existence,  m  the  first 

termination  of  the  British  to 

ilia —  r  of  the  Mahdi- 

be death  .  >      The  fact  that 

an  absoiuit  drsert  would  have 

10  almost  prohibiiive  undertaking 

'  ^ic  considerations.     Once 

y  in  the  Sudan,  however, 

t%Mn  ;rjiic  was  deflected  to  the  rail- 

unqualitied  success  as  a  business 

'  nt  element  in  stimulating 

\av  extension  all  over  the 

■srru^nun    averages    close    Ui    22^ 

M  the  present  time,  and,  besides 

lant   branches  which   have  been 

ivstem,  the  main  Cape-to-Cairo 

pushed  %outhward  up  the  White 

ir  and  bevond,  several  hundred 


French,  and  German  hnes  two  or  three  irom 
each  coast,  and  as  man>  from  the  north  and  south 
^are  either  there  or  on  the  way.  The  main 
trunk  from  Victoria  Nyanza  or  Lake  Albert  ma> 
take  any  of  several  routes,  but  it  is  certain  thai 
this  will  not  be  decided  until  the  present  Euro- 
pean war.  with  the  re-delimitation  of  African 
frontiers  which  seems  sure  to  follow  it,  is  fought 
to  a  finish. 

The  'var  has.  indeed,  revived  the  ail-but- 
extinguished  hope  of  the  British  to  make  the 
(^ape*tLKCairo  F^ailway  an  "All  Red'*  route. 
Rhodes  never  ga%e  up  working  for  the  consum- 
mation of  what  he  considered  a  smf  qua  non  to 
the  complete  success  of  his  great  scheme,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  was  said  to  have  had 
negotiations  pending  with  Kaiser  William  to 
that  end»    The  direct  ai\d  ivuu\^\  ^Ci'viX^  V«iv  \\v^ 


A   DESERT   SECTION    GANG    IN    SUDAN 


I  through  German  East  Africa,  but  the 
ent  impossibility  of  securing  any  kind  of  a 
:hat  would  aiTord  adequate  projection  in 
i  war  led  to  the  complete  abandonment  of 
>lan  several  years  ago,  and  the  determina- 
3  lay  the  last  500  miles  ot  rails  to  the  end 
te  Tanganyika  through  the  Congo  instead 
IT  the  more  easterly  survey  through  Rho- 
Germany's  succession  to  large  holdings 
inch  Equatorial  Africa  as  a  result  of  the 
ceo  scUlementp  giving  her  a  broad  zone  a 


FRESH    GAME   tUR    \V\U      UV\;V^\i 
BVY!MG  A   Stpe   OF   ANTELOPE   KX  A  ltHODES\K^  SlM\OH 


large  part  of  the  wiy 
across  the  continent,  and 
fcaving  only  a  *'wfng"of 
the  Belgian  Congo  to  ac- 
quire in  order  to  be  in 
com  pie  I  e  cont  rol  from  rbc 
Atlantic  to  the  lt\dm 
Ocean.  interposed  i 
practically  unflankabli 
barrier  in  the  way  of  m 
**Al!  Red'*  route  from 
north  to  souih  Tkrr 
still  remained  this  **wing' 
of  the  Congo,  it  is  tnic; 
but  the  O>ngo  was  noro- 
jnally  Belgian.  aJid, 
r hough  the  reversionary 
rights  were  France's,  il 
was  felt  that  in  a  pindj 
the  whip-hand  would  be 
the  Mailed  Fist  of  the 
German  War  Lxi»rd.  TTw 
hope  of  realizing  Rhodcs's 
dearest  dream  seemed  to 
grow  less  with  every  yor 
that  passed,  and  never 
did  it  seem  farther  from 
possibility  of  fultilmcnt  Ihan  at  the  end  of  last 
July,  Then  Britain  entered  the  war  apinst 
Germany,  and  almost  the  first  dispatch  from 
South  Africa  spoke  of  the  hope  that  the  end 
may  see  an  **AI1  Red"  Cape-to-Cairo  Rail- 
way in  a  way  to  become  an  accomplished 
fact  as  a  result  of  the  war. 

If  this  hope  is  fulfilled,  in   the  future  one 

will  be  able  to  "see  red*'  from  the  windows  of 

the  Cape-to-Cairo  express  throughout  the  whole 

6,000  mites  of  its  run.     But.  be  the  delimitation 

of  the   African   front ief> 

what    it    mav.    the  *ig^ 

nilicant  facts  at  this  mfr 

ment  are  these:  that  I  he 

driving  of  the  last  spike 

at       Lake     Tanganyika 

completes  by  far  the  most 

diffjcull    section   of  the 

Capc-to-Cairo    Railway^ 

and  that,  save  for  short 

port  a  ges  bet  ween  t  h  eCen- 

iral  African  lakes  and  on 

the  Nile,  the  trans-Afn- 

can  Journey   from  Cap6 

Town  to  Alexandria  ma; 

be  made  by  steam —iha 

is,  by  train  and  steamer 

also,  that  of  the  doze 

or       more       laiitudini 

branches  which    Rhodi 

'visioned"  as  tributai 

to  the  great  longitudin 

trunk,  seven  are  alreai"" 

in   operation,    as   man 

more  are  under  const ru 

lion,  and  at  least  a  do2< 

oiK^vs  are  surveyed 


all  me  great 
railroad  trunks  of  the 
wcifld  have  been  huill,  ^ 
decaJc  or  twci  hence, 
four  of  ificm  will  appear 
upon  the  map  in  heavy 
black  indicating  that 
the\  surpass  all  others  in 
importance.  These  will 
h€:  the  Pan-American, 
from  the  Arctic  wastes  of 
Canada  to  the  Straits  of 
Magellan;  the  Trans* 
Siberian,  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific  across 
northern  Europe  and 
Aiia;  the  Trans- Persian, 
or  somi?  other  line,  from 
the  s^mtheast  of  Europe 
to  India:  and  the  Capc- 
lo-Oiro.  The  Pan- 
Amcncan  and  the  fndo- 
Eunjpean  railways  may 
surpass  theCape-to-Cairo 
Mi  commencal  arteries. 
aiHJ  the  Trans-Siberian 
mill  doubtless  figure  more 

potently  as  a  strategic  line;  but  for  the  sheer 
interest  of  the  country  traversed— for  the  pic- 
turtsque  variety  and  romantic  appeal  of  the 
nas  running  like  double  cinematograph 
,vi  ihe  car  windows— the  great  African 
inink  can  never  know  a  rival.  But  Jet  us  see 
for  ourselves. 

That  our  journey  may  be  the  speedier;  let  us 
sttppose  that  three  or  four  years  have  passed. 
and  that  in  the  interval  the  gaps  between  the 
Central  African  bkes  and  along  the  Nile  have 

bctn  closed    with    rails. 

and  that  steamers  are  re- 
sorted to  only  on  Lakes 

Viciona     Nvanza     and 

ika.     (A     more 

route  bv  Albert 

and  Lake  Albert 

ure  in  the  earlier 

hut     Victoria 

will   ultimately 

f"^  used,  especially   if  a 

nghl-of-way    is   secured 

ihrwigh    German    East 

AfrKi.)     Wc  shall  lake 

Ifettn    days    for    the 

J*Himcy  if  no  stop-overs 

*'f  made,  and  this  time 

will  be  cut  to  ten  days 

•'htn rails  are  laid  all  the 

*^av.    Save  at  theSejuth 

nd,  there  are  no 

ibic    grades     on 

;;j:  '*nole  run.  and  our 
"mitDd/'  carrying    the 

ontish  mails    under 

subsidy,  will  make  sixty 

and  seventy    miles    an 

'w^^  r/je  hng,    un- 


AHEAD    OF    THE    RAILS    NORTH    OF    LAKE    TANGANYIKA 


broken  ''straights'*  which  characterize  the  line 
in  this  region. 

It  is  the  end  of  summer,  let  us  say,  as  we 
walk  down  the  gang-plank  of  the  Trans-Medi- 
terranean steamer  to  the  Alexandria  quay,  and 
take  our  places  in  a  compartment — reserved  in 
London— fif  one  of  the  cream- white,  blue-under* 
framed  cars  thai  make  up  the  waiting  "Cape 
Town  Express/'  Presently  the  train  is  off.  and 
w^e  scarcely  have  time  to  rcflcLt  that  this  is  the 
one-time  capital  of  the  Ptolemies,  that  it  was 


I 
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ON    THE   UGANDA  KAAL^WKX 
AN  mVORlAHJ  FEEDER  OF  THE  MAlK  ItOUTE  W  tK^^    K^WCK 
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THE    GREAT    ZAMBESI    BRIDGE 
"NOWMERt    LLSt   C.SU    \    BRIDGE    QE    BUILT   WITHIN   VIEW  OF  THE   FALLS,    aNO  I    AM   NOT  GOIHC  TO  ( 
THE    HtPKOACHES  OF  GENtKAJtONS   YET   UNbORN    BY   ALLOWING   IT  TO  GO  ANYWHERfe    ELSE*'— CtUt 


here  that  Antony  and  Cleopatra  played  out 
their  tragic  drama,  and  to  note  the  Joom  of 
Pompey's  Pillar  against  the  skvline,  befori'  the 
city  is  left  behind  and  rhe  gleam  of  sun-silvered 
canals  between  emerald  squares  of  cultivation 
telb  us  that  we  are  crossing  the  Nile  Delta,  rated 
for  six  thousand  vears  as  the  most  fertile  of  all 
the  world's  great  gardens.  Cereals  give  place 
to  cotton  as  wc  speed  away  fmrn  the  coast,  and 
soon  the  yellow-blossomed  bushes  of  the  staple 
which  brings  to  F^gypt  its  greatest  wealth  stretch 
bevond  eve-scope  in  ever>'  direction.  Three 
hours  through  illiniiiablL'  levels  of  intense  culti- 
vation and  we  are  in  Cairo,  '*lhe  jewel  studding 
the  handle  of  the  fan  of  the  Delta."  '* (Capital 
of  Bgypt/' '*a  million  inhabitants/' "centre  of 
Mohammedan  culture/'  '*  Paris  of  Africa/*  sa>5 
the  guidebook,  and  we  sense  it  all  rather  than 
>ee  it  in  the  crowded  stations  and  crossings,  ere 
out  over  the  bridge  we  roll,  and  off  up  the  Nile. 
with  the  heights  of  the  (/itadel  and  the  minarets 
of  the  Mo\que  of  Mohammed  .\li  lowering 
across  the  vaile>  to  the  left,  and  the  peaks  of 
the  pvramids  cutting  jaggedly  into  the  sky  to 
imr  right. 
7j^<>  Sakkkn  pyramids   and  the  crumbling 


monuments  of  ancient  Memphis*  wflh  I  he  | 
trate  Rameses  dimlv  guessed  through  the  pM. 
are  passed,  and  we  suddenh    realize  thjc 
Delta  has  been  left  behind  and  that  the  ir 
is  running  through  the  narrow-  strip  of  cultit 
lion  which  the  Nile  waters  have  redeemed  fn 
the     desert.     Dust-brown     villages,     crejkil^ 
water-lifts,  toiling  fellahin,  date  palms  and  ifi 
gated  fields— these  succeed  each  other  all 
wav    along    that    green    desert -tl a nked   rib 
which  stretches  from  Cairo  to  the  First  Catari" 
The   soaring   pylons   and   crumbling   waUs 
Karnak.  most  massive  of  all  the  world'*  j 
temples,  rise  to  our  right  as  the  train  rufl 
Luxor,  and  as  it  gathers  wav  again  bevc 
station  yard  there  is  a  brief  glimpse  of  the  ( 
rus  columns  of  the  Amen  temple  by  the 
and,  across  the  river,  the  scatteretl  ruins  wfc 
mark  the  site  of  ancient  Thebes. 

The  cataract  and  the  towering  wmII  of  til 
great  dam — U.soo  feet  of  solid  granite, 
back  the  largest  artificially  impounded 
water  in  the  world — ^rt^  shut  from  M%h% 
range  of  black  hills  as  we  wind  up  from  ." 
to  Sheltal.  but  the  coping  of  the  upper 
the  barrage  and  the  graceful  pilUis  of  Nil 
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loveliest  of  all  the  Egyptian  temples— 
almost  at  the  same  time  as  the  track 
3wn  to  the  river  side  again.  For  a  hun- 
les  we  catch  swift  glimpses  of  placid 
i  of  the  great  lake  backed  up  behind  the 
liting  to  be  released  to  quicken  the  life 
lillion  acres  of  the  fields  of  lower  Egypt 
ced  arises,  and  when  this  is  left  behind 
:hal  with  it  has  gone  the  verdant  ribbon 
at  ion  which  we  had  followed  all  the  way 
iro.  The  desert  has  at  last  repelled  the 
id  the  wastes  of  black  hills  and  burnt- 
^nd  tell  us  that  we  are  entering  the 
idan. 

id  Wadi  Haifa 
comfort  in  the 
of  the  smoked- 
idows  and  in  the 
of  the  electric 
we  are  now  out 
most  forbidding 
of  desert  ever 
3y  a  railway,  the 
which  no  one 
,er  ha\e  had  the 
to  attempt  had 
tchener  insisted 
n  order  to  shatter 
;rof  the  Khalifa. 
rrs.  like  those 
along  our  rail- 
I  the  Northwest 
snow,  hold  back 
1  drifts,  and  if  we 
and  examine  the 
?  older  ones  will 
J  heavilx  eroded 
und-hla^t  of  the 
^\e>hall  be  lucky 
c  J  hithoiih  (wind 
n  this  region,  lor 
dule  of  even  the 
town  Express" 
be  maintained 
ra^k  that  is  a  fool 
I  drifted  sand. 
le  ujler  for  the 
s  c.irried  along  in 
ur.u«»nsiderablc 
this  "Never- 
^cciion. 

t.i.  the  one-time 
ii  il.L-  l-.thiopians. 
'J  shortly  after 
ms  and  barley 
TakJ  J  return  to 
r.  ;ind  presently 
the  pvTjmids  of 
n».j|vuLib!v  more 
jh.in  ih<»se  <if 
N^hiJi  stud  the 
rii  >ilf  of  ihi" 
i!\  piun  i  wliurr. 
rj  Till  fir^i  L;ri-.it 
.  Ill  the  Nile  is 
-on  a  bridge  of 


American  steel,  by  the  way — and  it  is  an  interest- 
ing coincidence  that  this  is  also  the  point  where 
the  first  "tributary  "of  the  (^ape-to-Cairo  Rail- 
way, the  Port  Sudan  branch,  joins  the  main 
trunk.  From  now  on  the  country  is  less  forbid- 
ding. Circular  huts,  nestling  in  clumps  of  frag- 
rant mimosa,  begin  to  appear,  and  herds  of 
fat-tailed  goats  and  evidences  of  cultivation 
become  more  frequent.  The  low  hills  of 
Kerreri.  where  the  Khalifa  made  his  last 
stand,  announce  the  imminence  of  Khartum, 
and  shortly  the  train  crosses  the  Blue  Nile 
Bridge  and  draws  in  to  the  station  of  the  one- 
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lime  mystery  city  of  ihe  desert,  where  Gordon 
worked  and  waited  and  died,  and  which  the 
Mahdi  took  away  from  the  world*  and  Kitchener 
gave  back. 

The  palm- and  acacia-shaded  residential  boule- 
vard; the  fow,  broad-streeted  town,  with  every 
turn  and  angle  planned  for  a  quick  defense;  the 
Nile  waterfront,  lined  with  the  river  craft  of 
forty  decrees  of  Africa;  ihe  statue  uf  Gordon 
peering  south  across  the  desert  from  his  reined- 
in  camel;  the  mud  walls  of  ihe  iMahdi's  old 
capital  of  Omdurman — these  are  the  impressions 
we  carry  with  us  as  the  train  leasTS  behind  it  the 
last  city  we  shall  see  for  2. son  miles  and  heads 
for  the  Central  African  jungles.  Behind  us  are 
the  seats  of  a  civih'zation  of  the  past;  ahead,  per- 
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chance  the  seats  of  a  civilization  of  the 
Bui  now  it  is  primeval  jungle,  the  longc 
broken  stretch  of  it  in  the  world.     At  fir 
country  is  open  and  cultivated  here  ^n^ 
scattering  patches  of  cotton  recalling  the  \ 
of  British  experts  that  the  region  between  f 
tum  and  Sennar  should  ultimately  be  eqtj 
supplying   the   Lancastershire   mills   with] 
millions  of  dollars*  worth  of  that  valuabh 
which  they  now  import  annually  from  An 
Beyond  Sennar,  tropical  vegetation  be< 
more  in  evidence,  and  shortly  we  are 
through  a  region  which,  save  for  the  ^lisd 
metals  of  the  railway,  lies  to-day  as  it 
the    dawn    of   creation.     Naked     trili 
Faonwi,  Dinkas,  Danaglas,  Shilluks— gaa 
ously  at  the 
the   gateways 
zarebas,  crocc 
into    the     nvrr 
pass,  hippf*^   -'  'if^ti 
the   pools, 
waierbuck     ^. 
may  be  seen 
ing  to  cover  at] 
of  the  locc 
phants      rfirm%j 
and  gi 
seen  li    .  ,    , 
dows,     bus     tl 
hides,  and  he 
way     It  a  lions  I 
that  the  hunt€ 
have  to  go  far  tol 
their     track, 
night,    when    the 
slows  down  a  I  wmt\ 
gle  lank  for  water,  a  a 
overly    distant    »«'iri* 
may  recall  the 
the  British   Ej 
hunter  who  wa^ 
from  a  sleep' " 
lion,  and  «..> 
uneasily  arui ,....«,   » 
down  the  shutters  cA  i« 
compart  men  I. 

\Ve  shall  be  tt 
on  the  run  frt>m  K.r-* 
to   Victoria    Nyita 
journey    ^h-  ' 
month  or  r- 
steamer  si  r 
augurated  ' 
and  which  ,.^ 
plorers   spent 
tempting  tc*«* 
da>  and  a  i 
we  shall  sy 
Victoria  Nn 
nnl\  to  our 
in  size  am 
Iroh-walvr 
world,    Le> 
run  b>  trajii  ^ 
across  the  flat  vc 
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AT  WATERVAL   BOVEN,   IN   THE  TRANSVAAL 

f  ^E    KE5ISTANCE   TO    BRITISH    OOMtNATION    INSPIRED  THE    KAISERS    FAMOUS    lELEGRAM   OF 

I'RtSIUtNT   KRLT.ER— ONE  OF  THE  ORIGIN ATINC  lNCIl>FNT*i  OE   ^Nr,LO-«jt RMAN  HO^^tn-lTY. 
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rf  [*.ikc  Tanganyika,  whore,  al  Ujiji, 

^•e  time  before  the  steamer  ilcparis  to 

rec  under  which  Livingstone,  racked 

m  frvcr,  spent  s<i  man\  wear\'  months^ 

j  he  wj?i  resting  at  the  moment  that 

■ndhrm.     Another  thirtv-six  hours  of 

bwn  the  loveliest  of  all  the  great  Afri- 

aod  we  shall  step  from  the  quay  at 

to  another   **Cape   Town    Express/' 

isi  section  of  our  long  journey  souih- 

be/orc  us* 

ir  now.  without  having  surmounted 
fide  of  any  length  which  was  more 
!tK»n  nf'  nne  per  cent.,  attained  an  ele- 
I  and  are  speeding  south  over 

iiir.il   Xfrican  platt-au.     The 
r;  [it  and  the  Sudan. 

^       ,  ..  ,:    .cat  of  Uganda  have 
itod.  and  we  iy\^^n  the  windows  to 
r.iT    jir  ii\  the  Kh<jdcsian  spring. 
y  -inew  on  the  fire-swept 

^"  ^   ire  bright  with  hu^e 

t"  oms.     Came    still 

tjj.c  we  left  Scnnar— 
ttitf  open  veldt  there  is  little  cover, 


and  we  see  great  herds  of  gnu.  haribeesl,  zebra, 
and  several  varieties  which  appeareti  only  rarely 
or  not  at  all  north  of  Victoria  Nv  anza.  Between 
the  lakes  we  may  have  had  a  glimpse  of  rhino,  or 
even  elephant,  and  anvwhere  along  here  the 
sight  of  a  giraffe  from  the  train  need  not  occasion 
surprise.  We  have  been  running  for  2.000  miles 
through  the  last  of  the  world's  great  hunting 
grounds. 

The  works  of  the  great  Broken  Hill  lead  and 
zinc  mines  flash  by,  and  then,  after  traversing 
several  hundred  miles  of  country  which  is  being 
opened  up  by  pioneers  much  as  was  our  Wt'st 
of  fifty  years  ago.  we  pass  through  IJvingstune 
and  roll  out  on  the  Zambesi  bridge  for  the  brief, 
soul-lifting  glimpse  of  Victoria  Falls  which  the 
inspired  foresight  of  Cecil  Rhodes  ordained 
should  fall  to  the  lot  of  all  whom  the  future 
should  bring  this  way.  *'Two  and  a  half  times 
as  high  as  Niagara  and  twice  the  volume,"  some 
one  tells  us  in  an  eflfori  to  give  a  touch  of  finite 
to  the  intinitc;  **  ^s^txKj.ooii  horse-power  to 
Niagara's  7,000.000,"  The  train  is  wet  with 
spray  from  the  Falls  (as  Rhodes  told  the 
engineers  all  trains  must  beVi^^  ^  ^V^tW  %VT4r 
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fcrly  on  sanded  rails  and  runs  on  into  southern 
thodesia. 

More  frequent  cultivation  and  closer  settle- 
ment culminate  in  Bulawayo,  which  marks  the 
edge  of  civilization,  and  from  now  on  we  are 
"back  in  the  world"  again.  In  the  Rand  the 
roar  of  the  stamp  mills  crushing  tht  ore  from  the 
most  rich  I V  mineralized  reef  ever  known  reaches 
our  ears  above  the  grind  of  the  train,  and  in 
Johannesburg  wt  have  a  transient  glimpst-  of 


Six  thousand  miles,  across  sixty-five      _ 

of  latitude :  a  score  of  climalrt  and  the  Unds  oft 
hundred  different  peoples  or  tribes;  the  second_ 
longeit  of  the  world's  rivers  and  I  wo  of  its  lar 
lakes:  the  greatest  dam  ever  built,  conseni 
water  for  the  world's  richest  lands;  the  most  tfl 
posing  and  ancient  of  all  temples;  the  greatc 
waterfall,  and  the  most  important  gold  and* 
mond  mines;  and  fmally.  one  of  the  last  f^r^ 
expanses  of  real  wilderness,  the  onh  place  in  tl 
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the  fine  city  that  is  located  m  the  heart  of  the 
one-time  Bt>er  republic;  the  surrounding  region 
produces  one  third  of  the  tola  I  annual  gold  out- 
put of  the  world.  At  Kimberley.  the  screened 
Kafir  "cages"  mark  the  location  of  the  diamond 
pil>»  convcvmg  a  suggestion  of  the  sordid  con- 
ditions under  which  the  precious  stones  whi<.h 
%et  the  great  ojHTa  *' horseshoes**  a-glitter  are 
won  from  the  earth,  The  country  is  more 
thickly  settled  and  better  developed  now,  but 
the  arid  Karro*)  h  respcmsible  for  a  break  in  cul- 
li  vat  ion  and  a  dustv  half-day  before  the  edge 
iif  the  S<juth  African  plateau  is  reached  and 
i»ur  rxpri*ss  gcn'S  c<jasting  down  the  winding 
rjdes  to  Cape  Town  and  the  shores  of  Table 


world  where  the  wild  beasts  of  the  jungk  iiuy| 
seen  in  their  primitive  stale  from  a   iraiii: 
these  seen,  traversed,  or  experienced  in 
days!    Surelv  there  can  never  be  another 
railway  as  this. 

Alt   that   remains  to  be  suggested  from 
panorama  is  its  pertinence  to  the  war  of  1 
nations  that  now  rages  in  Europe,     Land 
natural   treasures— thc^e   ate  the  things  it 
tempt  the  crowded  pe<iples  north  of  the  Mt 
terranean  into  rival  aspirations  on  tht\  \i 
continent.      The  irritations  of  fr- 
reacting  upon  home  governmen? 
eager   |>eople?t,    have   had   a   lar^  ti 

makin^of  the  world  conflict.    An  idii 

in  tum^  will  determine  the  destm>  ui  Ainci* 


HE    RECORD    OF    THE    NAVAL 
CONFLICTS 


MNES  AND  MINES  HAVE  TAKEN  TOLL  OF  THE   FLEETS,  AND  SOME  ACTUAL 
ENGAGEMENTS    HAVE     BEEN     FOUGHT 

BY 


JOHN    M.   OSKISON 


FAR,  the  hidden,  tide-swung  mine  has 
iken  first  prize  in  the  grand  inter- 
ational  game  of  "whittling  down  the 
nemy 's  sea  strength."  Next  m  effective- 
ess  have  been  the  submarine  and  the 
tnmerce-destroying  cruiser,  while  the 
x>at  has  shown  itself  a  bad  fourth. 
^  British  fighting  ships,  four  Russian, 
ch,  three  Japanese;  twenty-six  German 
Bids,  eight  Austrian  units,  and  a  Tur- 
edo  boat — such  is  the  tally  of  lost  sea 
Its  on  the  day  this  is  written. 
B-faud  mines  have  accounted  for  a 
|||ht  ember,  three  converted  cruisers, 
liiriiies,  a  gunboat,  and  the  British 
^jMjp  Rt^btUa;  a  mine  destroyed  one 
edo  boat;  one  German  armored 
fdl  victim  to  a  mine;  the  Aus- 
I  cniBer,  Baron  GauUb,  was  sunk 
jwaiid  neutral  Italy  lost  a  torpedo 
Hk'K  Strock  a  fk>ating  Austrian  mine  in 

Utabmarines  have  whittled  down  the 
Hlhtnig  farce,  but  with  no  startling 
-«x  cruisers  and  one  gunboat  in  fifteen 
DUeGemian  cruiser,  Htla,  was  sunk  by 

snbmarine.  In  the  Thames  harbor 
BCiS,  on  November  26th,  the  British 
|>  Bmhoark  was  blown  up — whether 
suit  of  an  accidental  magazine  ex- 
r  by  a  submarine  has  not  been  deter- 
this  is  written. 

minor  fleet  actions — off  Heligoland  and 
Mist  of  Chile — three  German  cruisers 

destroyers,  and  two  British  cruisers 
11  sunk  by  the  enemy  cruisers;  and  the 
eet  accounted  for  the  Austrian  battle- 
tyi  and  three  ironclads.  In  isolated 
nst-ship  fights,  four  German  cruisers 
erted  cruuers  have  been  sunk  or  cap- 

the  British,  and  one  British  cruiser 
by  the  Kdnigsberg  before  that  German 
IS  bottled  up  at  Mafia  Island.  Four 
destroyers  and  one  submarine  were 
a  victims  of  two  British  light  cruisers, 
mum  mine-layer  and  a  submarine  went 
fore  a  British  and  a  French  torpedo 
pcctively. 

mage  and  fishting  strength.  Great 
IS  the  blockading  power,  has  suffered 
avQy:  Amdaciaus,   a   modem    dread- 


naught  of  23,000  tons;  Bulwark,  a  battleship  of 
15,000  tons,  completed  in  1^2;  Good  Hope,  an 
armored  cruiser  launched  m  19 10,  of  14,100 
tons;  Ahoukir,  Hogue,  Cressy,  cruisers  com- 
missioned in  1^00  and  1899,  12,000  tons  each: 
Monmouth,  built  in  1903  and  an  armored 
cruiser,  9,800  tons;  Hawke,  an  old  cruiser  put 
over  in  1831,  7,350  tons;  Hernus,  a  protected 
cruiser,  5,wx)  tons;  Amphion  and  Path  finder, 
scout  cruisers  of  3,440  and  2,940  tons,  respec- 
tively. To  this  list  is  to  be  added  the  armed 
steamship  Oceanic,  wrecked  on  the  north  coast 
of  Scotland,  17,000  tons. 

Germany's  biggest  ships  lost  thus  far  have 
been  the  converted  cruisers  Kaiser  IVilhelm,  of 
14,000  tons,  and  Kdnigen  Luise,  of  10,500 
tons;  next  came  the  armored  cruiser  Yorck, 
9,350  tons;  Main^  and  Koeln,  cruisers  launched 
in  1907  and  1908  and  destroyed  in  the  fleet 
action  off  Heligoland,  were  of  4,280  tons  each; 
Magdeburg,  a  protected  cruiser  of  the  1909  type 
which  went  ashore  on  the  coast  of  Finland 
and  was  destroyed  by  Russian  warships,  was 
4,478  tons;  Emden,  most  daring  and  successful 
oif  sea  raiders  in  this  war,  was  of  the  1906  crop 
of  light  and  fast  cruisers,  with  a  tonnage  of 
3,592;  Konigsherg,  an  older  sister,  built  in  1904, 
was  of  3.348  tons;  Ariadne,  a  light  cruiser  lost 
in  the  battle  off  Heligoland,  was  built  in  1899 
and  was  of  2,618  tons;  Hela,  victim  of  a  sub- 
marine, was  built  in  1893,  of  2,003  tons;  Geier, 
interned  at  Honolulu,  is  an  unprotected  cruiser, 
built  in  1894,  of  1,604  tons. 

To  three  German  fast  cruisers,  Emden, 
Konigsherg,  and  Karlsruhe,  have  fallen  the 
task  in  the  Atlantic  and  the  Indian  oceans  of 
harrying  British  shipping  lanes;  the  first  is  sunk, 
the  second  bottled  up,  but  the  third  is  seeking 
her  seventeenth  mc.  hant  vessel  as  this  is  writ- 
ten. Add  to  the  uncaught  Karlsruhe*^  16 
commercial  ships  the  27  captured  and  sunk  by 
Emden,  z\>o\ii  a  dozen  credited  to  the  Konigs- 
herg, another  8  small  ships  caught  in  the  North 
Sea.  and  about  24  English  fishing  boats,  and 
you  have  approximately  the  total  of  losses 
suffered  by  British  shipping.  Besides,  there 
are  detained  in  German  ports  74  British  ships 
of  170.000  tons  altogether. 

On  their  side,  the  fleets  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Russia  have  literally  swept  every 
sea  free  of  German  merchant  ships.     In  E\\V>&Vw 
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ports,  102  German  vessels  of  200,000  tons  are 
detained;  88  German  merchant  ships,  of  a  total 
tonnage  of  3^8,000,  have  been  captured  by 
British  warships.  Great  Britain's  naval  allies 
have  captured  168  German  ships  of  283,000 
tons.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  15  German 
ships  were  in  American  ports;  they  remain 
there,  representing  an  idle  tonnage  of  247,000. 
Fourteen  German  ships  of  a  total  tonnage  of 
72,000  lie  idle  in  ports  along  the  Suez  Canal. 

While  Germany  has  been  destroying  19  Brit- 
ish fighting  ships,  England's  shipyards  have 
turned  out  22  war  vessels,  not  including  sub- 
marines; a  year  ago,  the  British  Admiralty  said 
that  the  building  programme  contemplated 
the  delivery  of  a  dreadnaught  every  seven  weeks, 
a  light  cruiser  every  month,  and  a  destroyer 
every  week.  Germany's  record  of  completed 
ships  in  the  same  time  is  not  known. 

The  truth  is  that  the  naval  strength  of  neither 
Great  Britain  nor  Germany  has  been  affected 
seriously  by  the  "whittling"  operations  carried 
on  by  the  fleets.  But  Germany's  sea  com- 
merce is  no  more,  while  less  than  2  per  cent,  of 
Great  Britain's  4,000  ships  engaged  in  foreign 
commerce  have  been  taken,  and  in  only  5  of 
every  1,000  voyages  undertaken  have  English 
ships  been  interfered  with. 

Thus  the  record  stands  (at  the  time  of  writ- 
ing) after  sixteen  weeks  of  conflict.  Germany's 
main  fleet  remains  safe,  its  strength  unimpaired, 
behind  the  defenses  of  Heligoland;  England's 
great  battleships  lie  somewhere  in  the  North 
Sea  waiting  to  close  with  the  Germans;  France's 
navy  is  supreme  in  the  Mediterranean,  where 
her  ships  are  holding  Austria's  sea  force  harmless 
in  harbor;  only  a  portion  of  the  Russian  navy, 
in  the  Black  Sea,  is  meeting  real  opposition 
from  the  Turkish  fleet,  augmented  early  in 
September  by  the  German  battle  cruiser  Goehen 
and  the  smaller  Breslau. 

"whittling"  fleets 

If  the  "whittling"  up  to  this  time  has  been 
ineffective  in  reducing  the  fighting  strength  of 
the  fleets,  it  has  at  any  rate  not  lacked  color  and 
spirit — Captain  Lieutenant  Weddigen  of  the 
U-g,  Captain  Muller  of  the  Emden,  the  un- 
named genius  aboard  the  Goehen  who  evolved 
the  band-on-the-raft  scheme.  Admiral  von  Spee, 
who  won  the  fight  off  the  Chilean  coast,  stand 
out  as  bold  and  successful  tradition  makers  for 
the  German  navy.  And  for  the  British,  ships 
like  the  Birmingham,  which  potted  with  two 
perfectly  aimed  shots  ty-15;  the  Arethusa, 
leader  of  a  flotilla  of  torpedo  boat  destroyers  in 
a  splendidly  fought  action  against  the  German 
li^ht  cruisers  and  torpedo  boats  off  Heligoland 
Bight;  the  destroyer.  Lance,  Nemesis  of  the 
mine-layer  Kontgen  Luise;  Undaunted,  the  swift 
patrol  cruiser  that  led  its  flotilla  of  torpedo 
boats  successfully  against  four  German  des- 
troyers; and  the  Australian  built  and  manned 
Sydney,  captor  of  Emden,  have  maintained  the 
fighting  standard  of  the  greatest  naval  power. 

Through  the  first  month  of  "whittling,"  the 


British  fleet  had  all  the  better  of  it.  On  August 
sth,  the  destroyer  Lance  torpedoed  the  German 
finer  Kbnigen  Luise,  which  had  been  turned 
into  a  mine-layer;  next  day,  a  German  mine 
sank  the  British  cruiser  Amphion;  but  on  August 
9th,  the  Birmingham  destroyed  L^-i  5 ;  on  August 
27th,  the  British  cruiser  Highflyer  sank  the 
Kaiser  IVilhelm;  and  next  day  Areibusa  led 
the  way  into  the  action  off  Heligoland  Bight 
in  which  three  German  armored  cruisers  and 
two  destroyers  were  sunk  with  a  loss  of  2,500 
men  of  the  German  crews. 

In  September,  however,  the  German  score 
mounted  rapidly.  In  the  North  Sea,  mines 
accounted  for  the  British  armed  steamer  Eyrian 
on  September  2d,  the  gunboat  Speedy  on  Sep- 
tember 4th.  A  mine  sank  the  Oceanic,  a  Germaa 
submarine  torpedoed  the  Pathfinder;  at  Kiao- 
Chau,  two  Japanese  destroyers  and  a  cruiser 
fell  victims  to  mines  and  torpedoes,  the  Kdnin- 
herg  entered  Zanzibar  harbor  and  destroyed  tlie 
British  cruiser  Pegasus,  and  in  the  harbor  of 
Papeite,  Tahiti,  the  French  gunboat  Z«{tr  was 
sunk  by  the  German  cruisers  Schamhotst  and 
Gneisenau.  In  that  month,  the  Germans  ktft 
the  Hela  and  the  two  converted  cruisers,  Spret- 
wald  and  Cap  Trafalgar, 

"u.9" 

On  September  22d  came  the  most  daring  an^ 
terrifying  exploit  of  the  whole  campaign,  tiK 
sinking  by  a  single  German  submarine  of  tk 
three  fine  British  cruisers  Ahaukir,  Hague,  Mad 
Cressy, 

The  young  German  officer  in  coamund  of 
U-g,  Capt.-Lieut.  Otto  Weddigen,  has  told  tk 
story  of  his  cruise  and  attack;  the  New  York 
H^arld  of  October  1 1  th  published  it. 

Setting  out  from  a  North  Sea  port  on  one  of 
the  arms  of  the  Kiel  Canal,  the  C/-9  cruised  for 
several  days  in  a  southwesterly  direction.  U^ 
is  an  old  type  of  submarine  and  can  make  00 

feat  speed — about  12  knots  on  the  surface  and 
submerged — but,  as  Captain  Weddigen  pit 
it,  she  "was  built  on  honor"  and  behaved 
beautifully  during  the  cruise. 

As  U-g  went  forward,  rising  to  the  surface 
when  no  ships  were  in  sight  and  sinking  when 
necessary,  she  inspected  a  number  of  Britisb 
light  cruisers  and  torpedo  boats,  but  decided 
to  hold  on  her  course  in  the  hope  of  coming  up 
with  bigger  game. 

More  than  two  hundred  miles  from  her  base, 
U-g  sighted,  through  the  five  feet  of  periscope 
showing  above  the  water,  three  British  cruisers 
that  seemed  big  enough  game  for  the  ambitious 
Captain  Weddigen.  He  is  only  thirty-one 
years  old,  and  was  married  the  day  before  ht 
set  out  to  find  some  of  the  enemy's  ships  to 
blow  up. 

A  heavy  haze  had  helped  to  conceal  the  £/-9*i 
movements  up  to  the  day  when  her  periscope 
revealed  the  three  cruisers  Ahaukir,  Ha^,  and 
Cressy,  which  were  in  triangular  formation,  bat 
during  the  action  the  sun  was  out  and  the  sky 
clear. 
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ti  sighting  the  British  cruisers,  at  6  o'clock 
evening.  Captain  Weddigen  submerged 
mpletely  ana  laid  a  course  to  bring  his 

0  the  centre  of  the  triangle  formed  by 

Mild  see/'  he  said,  "their  gray-black  sides 
high  over  the  water.  When  1  first 
them  they  were  near  enough  for  torpedo 
)ut  I  wanted  to  make  my  aim  sure,  so  I 
own  and  in  on  them.  1  had  taken  the 
n  of  the  three  ships  before  submerging, 
ucceeded  in  getting  another  flash  through 
iscope  before  I  began  the  action. 
I  reached  what  I  regarded  as  a  good 
rom  which  to  shoot,  I  loosed  one  of  my 
)es  at  the  middle  ship;  I  was  then  about 
feet  under  water  and  got  the  shot  off  in 
lape,  my  men  handling  the  boat  as  if  she 
skiff. 
]tmhed  to  the  surface  to  get  a  sight, 

1  mv  tube,  of  the  effect  of  the  first  tor- 
It  had  gone  straight  and  true,  striking 

p,  which  I  learned  later  was  the  Ahoukir, 
me  of  her  magazines;  the  exploding  maga- 
Iped  the  torpedo's  work  of  destruction. 

THE   LAST  OF  THE   "aBOUKIR" 

n«  rose  a  fountain  of  water,  a  burst  of 
a  flash  of  fire,  and  part  of  the  big  cruiser 
op  in  the  air.  Then  I  heard  a  roar  and 
\  reverberations  sent  throu^  the  water 
!  detonation.  The  Ahouktr  had  been 
I  in  a  vital  spot;  she  broke  apart  and 
a  few  minutes." 

ain  Weddigen  kept  his  periscope  out 
\g^  enough  to  see  that  the  other  two  ships 
icing  toward  the  Ahoukir  to  render  as- 
tl  it  seemed  evident  that  they  attributed 
losion  to  an  accident  on  board. 
:  soon,"  said  he,  "the  other  two  English 
\  learned  what  had  brought  about  the 
lion  so  suddenly. 

I  reached  my  torpedo  depth,  I  sent  a 
torpedo  at  the  nearest  of  the  oncoming 
which  was  the //a^M/.  The  English  were 
,  my  fame,  for  I  had  scarcely  to  move  out 
position."  This  second  shot  went  true 
,  but  it  did  not  explode  under  a  powder 
Be  as  did  the  first,  and  the  Hogue  lay 
»d  and  helpless  on  the  surface  for  twenty 
I  before  she  heaved,  half  turned  over, 
ik. 

after  the  Hogue  was  struck  did  the 
understand  that  a  submarine  was  near. 
she  loosed  her  torpedo  defense  batteries 
ts  starboard  and  port,  and  stood  her 

as  if  more  anxious  to  help  the  many 
in  the  water  than  to  save  herself."  (To 
1  Weddigen,  at  least,  the  old  naval  rule 
erv  ship  in  action  must  look  after  itself 
clearer  than  it  did  to  the  commanders 
Hogu€  and  Cnssy,  for  the  British  Ad- 
fdt  called  upon  to  promulgate  a  specific 
>  that  effect  after  the  details  of  the  sink- 
he  three  became  known.) 
\y  warned  by  the  explosion  against  the 


Hoguf,  the  Cressy's  commander  nevertheless 
came  on  to  rescue  the  crews  of  her  sister  ships. 
As  she  came,  "she  steamed  in  a  zig-zag  course," 
Captain  Weddigen  reported,  "and  this  made 
it  necessary  for  me  to  hold  my  torpedoes  until 
I  could  lay  a  true  course  for  them;  also,  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  get  nearer  to  the  Cressy, 

"I  had  come  to  the  surface  for  a  view  and 
saw  how  wildly  the  fire  was  being  sent  from  the 
ship.  Small  wonder,  when  they  did  not  know 
where  to  shoot!  Though  one  shot  came  un- 
pleasantly near  to  us. 

"When  I  got  a  suitable  range,  I  sent  away 
my  third  attack;  and  this  time  I  sent  a  second 
torpedo  after  the  first  to  make  doubly  certain 
of  the  strike.  My  crew  were  aiming  like  sharp- 
shooters, and  both  torpedoes  went  to  their 
bullseyes.  Again  luck  was  with  me,  for  the 
shots  disabled  the  enemy,  and  at  once  she  began 
to  sink  by  the  head;  then  she  careened  far  over. 
All  the  while,  however,  the  Cressy's  men  stood 
by  their  guns  looking  for  their  invisible  foe; 
they  were  brave  and  true  to  their  country's 
sea  traditions!" 

A  boiler  explosion  caused  the  Cressy  to  turn 
turtle  after  a  few  minutes.  She  floated  keel 
uppermost  for  a  time,  then,  as  the  air  leaked 
out  from  under,  "she  sank  with  a  loud  sound  as 
if  from  a  creature  in  pain." 

Within  an  hour  from  the  firing  of  the  first 
torpedo,  the  Cressy  was  on  the  bottom,  and 
Captain  Weddieen  was  left  to  decide  upon  what 
next  to  do.  He  elected  to  return  home,  for 
he  knew  that  the  wireless  on  the  cruisers  had 
been  calling  for  help  and  that  there  would  soon 
appear  a  host  of  British  submarines  and  des- 
troyers. 

Captain  Weddigen  was  chased,  as  he  had 
foreseen;  but  he  managed  to  get  a  wireless 
message  to  the  German  fleet ;  then  he  attempted 
to  lure  his  pursuers  within  the  zone  held  by  the 
German  war  fleet.  Just  at  dusk,  the  British 
destroyers  got  a  final  gimpseof  U-g  and  made  a 
last  attempt  to  sink  her;  but  it  failed  and  the 
enemy  drew  off. 

Captain  Weddigen  got  back  to  his  base  in  the 
afternoon  of  September  23d;  on  the  24th  he 
went  to  Wilhelmshaven  to  be  greeted  happily 
by  his  young  wife  and  to  learn  that  the  Kaiser 
had  confcrreid  upon  him  the  Iron  Cross  of  the 
first  and  second  order  and  upon  each  member 
of  his  crew  the  Iron  Cross  of  the  second  order. 

On  October  15th,  the  U-g  made  a  second  ex- 
cursion and  sank  the  Hawke, 

HOW  THE   "GOEBEN   AND    "bRESLAU"    ESCAPED 

Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  war,  the  Mediter- 
ranean furnished  a  naval  mystery  which  was 
not  cleared  up  for  six  weeks — how  did  the 
German  cruisers  Goehen  and  Breslau  escape  from 
the  trap  sprung  upon  them  by  the  British  and 
French  fleets?  An  answer  was  furnished  by 
certain  members  of  the  Goehen' s  crew  upon 
their  return  to  Berlin;  whether  or  not  it  will 
become  verified  naval  history  remains  for 
future  confirmation  or  disproof. 
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Naturally,  when  hostilities  began,  the  naval 
programme  of  every  nation  was  settled.  Ger- 
man fast  cruisers  were  to  take  the  high  seas  and 
become  raiders,  while  the  battle  fleet  retreated 
to  its  great  base.  The  British  fleets  as  a  matter 
of  course  would  blockade  the  German  base  and 
chase  the  free  raiding  ships. 

With  the  single  exception  of  the  Goehen;  a 
powerful  modem  battle  cruiser  which  belonged 
with  the  main  fleet,  Germany's  best  ships  got 
safely  into  the  harbors  behind  Heligoland.  The 
Goehen  was  in  the  Mediterranean,  cut  off  ef- 
fectually from  Wilhelmshaven  and  accompanied 
only  by  the  light  cruiser  Breslau.  British  and 
French  naval  captains  knew  this,  and  their 
combined  forces  were  set  upon  the  chase. 

After  one  or  two  brief  visits  to  the  North 
African  coast  to  bombard  French  ports,  the 
Goehen  and  Breslau  found  themselves  hemmed  in 
by  British  warships  on  the  East  and  by  French 
warships  on  the  West.  This  happened  late  in 
the  evening — ^too  late  for  the  ships  of  the  allied 
fleets  to  begin  an  action;  they  must  wait  until 
morning. 

But  during  the  night  German  officers  aboard 
the  Goehen  evolved  a  stratagem  for  breaking 
through  the  patroling  British  line,  a  highly 
original  and  picturesque  solution  of  a  difficult 
problem. 

In  the  darkest  hour  of  the  night  a  raft  was 
sent  overboard  from  the  Goehen,  and  a  portion 
of  the  ship's  band  was  left  on  the  raft  with 
instructions  to  wait  a  certain  number  of  minutes 
before  beginning  to  play  German  patriotic  tunes. 
Then,  with  lights  out,  the  Goehen  nosed  east- 
ward, followed  by  the  BresUm,  About  the 
time  the  two  ships  reached  the  British  line,  the 
Goehen' 5  band  on  the  raft  struck  up  "Die 
Wacht  am  Rhein";  the  notes,  blown  through 
their  instruments  with  all  the  power  of  big 
German  lungs,  came  to  the  ears  of  the  lookouts 
on  the  British  ships;  wireless  messages  flashed 
from  ship  to  ship,  and  there  was  an  instant  con- 
centration toward  the  point  from  which  came 
the  music. 

But  a  band  on  a  raft  in  the  middle  of  the 
Mediterranean  is  not  easy  to  locate  on  a  dark 
night ;  by  the  time  the  ruse  was  discovered,  the 
Goehen  and  the  Breslau  were  far  on  their  voyage 
to  the  harbor  of  Messina.  At  Messina,  the 
Italian  naval  authorities  would  not  consent  to 
their  remaining  more  than  twenty-four  hours, 
so  the  two  ships  held  on  to  Constantinople;  and 
there  they  became  the  ostensible  property  of 
Turkey.  Mast  of  the  crews  were  sent  back  to 
Germany  on  the  afternoon  express,  in  "superior 
restaurant  cars,  dejeuner  a  prixfixe!" 

THE    FIGHT  OFF   CHILE 

With  the  oceans  of  the  world  to  operate  in,  the 
three  German  raiding  cruisers  and  one  squadron 
which  remained  at  large  after  the  Goehen  and 
Breslau  were  delivered  to  Turkey  proceeded  to 
prove  once  more  that  mastery  of  the  sea  is  only 
a  relative  possibility.  Germany's  Far  East 
fleet,  which  took  to  the  Pacific  upon  the  declar- 


ation of  war,  consisted  of  a  squadron  of  five 
fighting  ships — Scbarnbarst,  Gneisenau,  Num- 
herg,  Dresden,  and  Leipsig.  Squadrons  of 
Japanese  and  British  ships  capable,  presum- 
ably, of  overcoming  the  nve  German  cruisen 
were  sent  in  search  of  it.  Once  the  Germans 
were  reported  to  the  world — ^when  Scbarn- 
borst  and  Gneisenau  entered  the  harbor  of 
Papeite  and  destroyed  the  French  gunboat 
Zelie;  that  was  September  22d. 

Not  until  Sunday  evening,  November  ist, 
at  six  o'clock,  was  the  German  squadron  sighted 
by  the  enemy;  then  Admiral  Cradock,  in  com- 
mand of  the  cruisers  Good  Hope,  Monmouth,  and 
Glasgow,  and  the  armed  transport  Otranio,  gave 
battle  to  Admiral  von  Spee. 

In  this  engagement  "weight  of  metal"  voa 
for  the  Germans;  against  sixteen  8.2-inch  gum 
on  the  Scharnhorst  and  Gneisenau,  Admind 
Cradock  could  oppose  only  the  two  big  9.2-iiidi 
guns  of  the  Good  Hope.  The  Monmouth  ca^ 
ried,  as  her  heaviest  armament,  ten  6-inch  rifles, 
and  the  Glasgow  two,  while  the  three  smaller 
German  cruisers  had  thirty  4.1 -inch  guns.  In 
the  report  of  Captain  Luce,  of  the  Gasgom, 
the  only  British  fighting  ship  to  survive  the 
engagement,  this  account  of  the  battle  was 
given: 

The  Glasgow  left  Coronel  early  Sunday  mora- 
in^  to  search  for  the  German  ships  which  Ad- 
miral Cradock  knew  had  been  seen  to  the  Dorth. 
Toward  evening,  the  Glasgow  sighted  smoke  and 
reported  the  Germans,  and  then  the  Briddi 
ships  formed  in  "line  ahead/'  the  Good  Hofi 
leading,  followed  by  the  Monmouth,  Gdugow, 
and  the  Otranto, 

"The  enemy,"  said  Captain  Luce,  "had  turned 
south  and  were  also  in  line  ahead,'  the  Schan- 
borst  and  Gneisenau  leading.  Admiral  Ciadock 
signaled  the  Glasgow  '  I  am  going  to  attack  the 
enemy.' 

"At  that  time  the  enemy  was  15,000  yards 
away  and  maintaining  this  range,  at  the  same 
time  'jambin^'  the  wireless  sisals.  The  sun 
was  setting  immediately  behind  the  British 
ships,  and  while  it  remained  above  the  horiioa 
the  British  had  the  advantage  in  light,  but  the 
range  was  too  great.  When  the  sun  had  set 
and  the  visibility  conditions  were  altered,  the 
British  ships  were  silhouetted  against  the  after- 
slow,  and  the  failing  light  made  the  enemy  ^ 
ncult  to  see. 

"At  7  o'clock  the  Germans  opened  fife  at 
12,000  yards,  followed  quickly  by  the  British. 
The  growing  darkness  and  heavy  spray  of  the 
head  sea  made  firing  difficult,  particularly  for 
the  main  deck  guns  of  the  Good  Hope  and  Mo^- 
mouth. 

"The  enemy,  firing  salvos,  got  the  range 
quickly,  and  their  third  salvo  caused  an  out- 
break of  fire  on  the  fore  part  of  both  ships,  which 
were  constantly  on  fire  until  745  in  the  evening. 
At  7:50,  an  immense  explosion  occurred  on  the 
Good  Hope  amidships,  the  flames  reachiiig  two 
hundred  feet  high.  Total  destruction  most 
have  followed. 
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CoaXing  SUtUonB  fliuc.* 
Other  Places o 


THE      EMDEN  S      EXPLOITS  IN  THE  INDIAN  OCEAN 

OM  SEPTEMBER  230,  THE  GERMAN  CRUISER  "  EMDEN "  BOMBARDED  MADRAS,  SET  FIRE  TO  TWO  GREAT 
UIKS»  BURNED  THE  TELEGRAPH  OFFICE,  AND  DESTROYED  SOME  OTHER  BUILDINGS;  3.  NEAR  RANGOON, 
PTEMBER  a^TH,  SHE  SANK  FOUR  BRITISH  STEAMSHIPS  AND  A  COLLIER;  3.  IN  THE  HARBOR  OF  PENANG,  IN 
TRAITS  OF  MALACCA,  THE  "EMDEN"  SANK  THE  RUSSIAN  CRUISER  "JEMTCHUG"  AND  THE  FRENCH  TOR- 
iOAT  "MOUSQUET."  the  " EMDEN "  ENTERED  PENANG  HARBOR  FLYING  THE  JAPANESE  FLAG  AND  DIS- 
D  BY  A  FOURTH  (dUMMY)  FUNNEL.  4.  WHILE  A  PART  OF  THE  "EMDEN's"  CREW  WERE  DESTROYING  THE 
«  WIRELESS  AND  CABLE  STATION  ON  COCOS  (OR  KEELING)  ISLAND,  THE  AUSTRALIAN  CRUISER  " SYDNEY" 
Ur  AND  IN  A  SHIF-AND-5HIP  ENGAGEMENT  DISABLED  AND  SENT  THE  "  EMDEN  "  ASHORE  ON  NOVEMBER  9TH. 
"SMOEN "  OPERATED   IN    A    SEA   THAT   WAS    RINGED   WITH    COALING    STATIONS   OF  THE  BRITISH  NAVY 


WIS  now  quite  dark.  Both  sides  con- 
I  firing  at  the  flashes  of  the  opposing  guns. 
tommouib  was  badly  down  by  the  bow  and 
I  away  to  get  her  stem  to  the  sea.  .  .  . 
10  the  Glasfow  si(;naled  to  the  ManmaiUb, 
enemy  is  following  us/  but  received  no 
At  8.50  we  lost  sight  of  the  enemy.  At 
ve  observed  flashes  of  fire,  which  were 
lets  the  final  attack  on  the  Manmouih:* 
ended  the  first  open  sea  fight  between 
rons;  the  British  ships  fought  gallantly, 
e  Germans  made  no  mistakes,  took  proper 
tage  of  both  light  and  superior  weight  of 

and  the  result  was  what  could  have  been 
ted.    What  has  become  of  the  Otranio, 

escaped  with  the  Glasgow,  has  not  been 
ed  by  the  British  Admiralty. 
[t  the  British  naval  authonties  understood 
fcriority  of  Admiral  Cradock's  squadron 
t  fd  Admiral  von  Spee  seems  clear,  for  the 
lUp  Cmiopms,  with  a  heavy  armament  of 
B-mch  guns*  had  been  sent  to  join  Admiral 


Cradock;  its  failure  to  connect  in  time  undoubt- 
edly caused  the  defeat. 

Back  in  July,  1862,  a  bark-rigged  steamer  of 
1,040  tons  left  the  British  shipyard  at  Birken- 
head and  proceeded  to  the  Azores,  where  she 
was  equipped  and  manned  by  an  English  crew 
under  the  command  of  an  American,  Captain 
Raphael  Semmes  of  Maryland.  This  was  the 
famous  Confederate  raider  Alabama.  Sailing 
from  the  Azores,  this  ship  began  a  career  of 
commerce  destroying:  and  before  she  was  sunk 
in  Cherbourg  harbor  by  the  Kearsarge  in  June, 
1864,  she  had  accounted  for  sixty-nve  vessels 
and  had  destroyed  about  $4,000,000  of  property. 

Since  the  passing  of  the  Alabama,  no  sea 
raider  approached  her  in  daring  until  Capt. 
Karl  von  Muller  took  the  Emden  into  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  began  the  spectacular  series  of  opera- 
tions against  British  shipping  and  colonial 
ports  that  ended  on  November  9th.  Twenty- 
five  merchant  ships  and  colliers,  and  two  war- 
ships, were  victims  of  the  Emden  in  the  tbwjt 
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months  of  her  raiding;  a  total  tonnage  loss  of 
75,000  and  a  loss  in  ships  alone  of  more  than  10 
million  dollars  is  credited  to  her. 

In  the  measured  words  of  the  British  Ad- 
miralty announcing  the  Emden's  destruction 
off  the  Cocos  Islands  by  the  Australian  cruiser 
Sydney,  a  "large  combined  operation  by  fast 
cruisers"  had  been  in  progress  against  the  Em- 
den  for  some  time  before.  And  no  wonder! 
For  on  October  29th,  the  German  ship  had  en- 
tered the  harbor  of  Penang,  disguised  by  the 
addition  of  a  fourth  (dummy)  smokestack,  and 
sunk  the  Russian  cruiser  JemUhug  and  the 
French  torpedo  boat  Mousquet.  No  wonder 
that,  as  the  Admiralty  said,  "in  this  search, 
which  has  covered  an  immense  area,  the  British 
cruisers  have  been  aided  b^  French,  Russian, 
and  Japanese  vessels  workmg  in  harmony,  as 
well  as  by  the  Australian  warships  Melbourne 
and  Sydney." 

At  Madras,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the  Emden 
destroyed  oil  tanks,  a  telegraph  station,  and 
other  buildings;  in  Rangoon  harbor,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Bay,  she  sank  four  British 


steamships  and  a  collier;  and  she  haunted  the 
shipping  lanes  of  the  Indian  Ocean  so  effectively 
that  the  marine  insurance  rates  on  cargoes  rose 
to  7J  per  cent. 

Some  slight  damage  to  British  monitors  and 
cruisers  has  been  suffered  because  of  the  novel 
use  of  such  ships  in  supporting  the  extreme  left 
of  the  Allies'  battle  line  on  the  Belgian  coast 
Reports  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  ships'  guns 
have  not  been  definite,  but  the  British  seen 
to  think  that  they  have  given  more  punishment 
than  they  have  taken. 

Meanwhile,  the  great  fleet  battle  is  still  de- 
layed. Germany  has  apparently  decided  to 
wait  until  some  decisive  turn  is  given  to  the 
campaigns  on  land  before  offering  to  meet  the 
British  battle  fleet.  What  is  going  forward  at  the 
naval  base  behind  Heligoland  is  as  comptafrfsr 
hidden  from  the  world  as  though  Wtlhelmshavci 
were  on  another  planet.  For  the  British  and 
the  Japanese  remain  the  tasks  (at  the  time  thjt 
this  is  written)  of  rounding  up,  in  the  Atlantic 
the  Karlsruhe,  and,  in  the  Pacific,  the  squadm 
that  sails  under  Admiral  von  Spee. 


A  DIARY  FROM  THE  FRONT 

I. 

WITH  VON  KLUCK'S  ARMY  IN  THE  RUSH  TO  PARIS 

THE    BATTLEFIELDS    OF    LE   CATEAU   AND   ST.    QUENTIN— LOOTING   WITHIN   SIGHT 
OF    PARIS — MY    FIRST    EXPERIENCE   AS    A    PRISONER 


BY 


ARTHUR  SWEETSER 


ON  THE  first  of  August,  I  was  sitting 
at  the  end  of  a  press  association 
wire  in  Boston  with  news  of  the 
world  war  pouring  in.  By  4:^0 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  I  had  de- 
cided to  go  over  as  a  war  correspondent,  and  by 
8:30  that  evening  I  was  on  a  train  for  Montreal, 
having  scurried  up  what  little  gold  was  available 
at  that  hour,  closed  my  house,  and  packed  my 
things.  1  had  but  ten  minutes  for  the  packing 
and  later  found  that  the  box  of  laundry  which  T 
had  taken  just  as  it  came  back  contained  no 
pajamas  and  only  one  large  bed-sheet. 

I  caught  the  S.  S.  Victorian,  the  only  boat 
schedul^  to  sail  that  day  from  the  whole  At- 
lantic seaboard.  We  dropped  down  the  St. 
Lawrence,  only  to  find  at  Quebec  that  England 
had  declared  war  and  that  the  seas  were  not  safe. 
For  two  days  we  dangled  at  our  anchor  there, 
and  then,  under  heavy  convoy,  set  out  with  five 
other  vessels  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  whatever 
Germans  were  on  the  high  seas.  By  day  we 
ntzfiy  invisible  through  a  new  coat  of 


black  paint,  and  by  night  all  leakages  of  lu^t 
to  the  outside  were  made  impossible.  iBe 
windows  of  the  smoking  room  were  so  hmiiy 
wadded  with  papers  that  before  the  evciii0K«0 
under  way  the  room  was  neariy  sufiocariM 
Finally  we  shunted  around  the  north  of  lidaM, 
where  we  wasted  another  half  day. 

At  last  we  put  into  the  harbor  of  Liverpotl 
seventeen  days  after  we  had  sailed.  The  harbor 
was  teeming  with  excitement,  and  even  bdoft 
we  were  allowed  to  land,  two  hundred  noades- 
cript  human  derelicts  from  the  wharves  of  the 
city  came  aboard  to  tear  our  splendid  boat  to 
pieces  for  a  transport. 

Only  a  casual  guard  along  the  railroad  tracks 
to  London  showed  us  that  war  was  on.  Like* 
wise,  the  great  gray  city  itself  evmced  no  eidte- 
ment.  A  few  flags  were  out  and  now  and  tiMa  a 
khaki^Jad  company  of  men  filed  sScMly 
through  the  streets,  but  apart  from  thtt  thtfc 
was  nothing.  It  was  dqiressingly  quiet  urf 
uninspiring,  as  thoogh  England  were  taWii 
conrniunion  with  herself. 
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sequently  I  jumped  over  to  Paris.  There, 
,  one  could  get  the  war  spirit.  Hardly  did 
at  Boulogne  before  I  ran  into  a  bower  of 
English  Tommies  were  everywhere  and 
»ple  were  wild  with  excitement.  The 
-un  to  Paris  took  no  less  than  twenty-four 
as  troop  trains  were  weaving  back  and 
and  soldiers  were  training  in  the  fields, 
ut  sleep  all  night  we  arrived  in  the  city 
clock  in  the  morning  and  at  once  felt  our- 
in  an  atmosphere  of  volcanic  human  ex- 
ice. 

e,  once  a^ain,  however,  the  paucity 
rs  and  the  mdirectness  of  it  all  were  too 
for  me.  I  had  heard  Lille  was  a  fortified 
m  the  Bel^an  border  and  1  decided  to  go 
The  military  attach^  at  the  Embassy 
was  impossible,  and  a  newspaper  man  who 
ten  in  France  six  years  told  me  not  a  hare 
get  into  the  city.  Nevertheless,  1  went 
railroad  station  and  there  got  a  ticket 
It  further  trouble. 

train  ran  in  and  out  through  troop  trains, 
le  edge  of  the  fighting  at  Cambrai,  turned 
I  through  miles  of  soldiers,  supply  wagons, 
y,  and  wounded  to  Amiens,  and  then  went 
again  only  to  land  us,  not  at  Lille,  but  at 
rouck,  twenty-four  hours  after  we  had 
I.  By  good  fortune  we  got  a  carriage  to 
rwenty-one  miles  away,  and  arrived  only 
it  absolutely  dead.  I  made  up  my  mind 
I  wanted  to  see  the  war  I  must  go  to  the 
Ills,  so  I  bought  a  bicycle  and  set  out  for 
iennes,  their  headquarters  in  North 
i.  The  prefect  of  police  refused  to  vis^ 
ssport  toward  that  city  and  tried  to  send 
:k  to  Paris.  I  got  on  to  Douai,  however, 
by  telling  the  humorous,  fat  little  ofTicial 
knew  I  was  going  into  the  German  lines, 
lat  I  was  crazy,  I  succeeded  in  getting 
d  on  to  Valenciennes. 

"meet  you  in  Paris" 

the  outskirts  I  passed  German  Uhlans, 
obOcs  scurrying  fast  over  the  countrv, 
pt  wagDQS,  and  a  few  infantrv,  but  nobody 
cd  me.  Standing  on  a  grade  overiooking 
lOs  and  spires  of  the  city,  I  hesitated  long 
rdbeforegoingin  but  finally  took  a  chance. 
was  DO  guard  at  the  gate,  no  sentries,  and 
rob.  I  entered  freely  and  unchallenged. 
lidnig  my  precious  bicycle,  which  I  feared 
ihare  the  fate  of  others  I  had  seen  twisted 
m  00  the  roadway,  I  went  to  the  dispo- 
mayor  of  the  town,  as  had  been  suggested 
and  was  the  first  to  bring  him  the  news  of 
w  French  war  ministry.  Then,  by  dint  of 
!ff6it,  I  ran  down  the  German  command- 
the  city  in  the  railroad  station,  and  be- 
dispatching  of  trains,  flashing  of  orders, 
itemiptioas  of  orderlies  and  officers,  se- 
iGennanpass  toCambrai,  mainly  because 
w  people  m  Philaddphia  and  was  pleased 
had  once  worked  there.  "Meet  vou  in 
•I  September  Ath,"  he  said  and  dashed  off 
I  tnuflJoad  of  horses  in  on  the  right  track. 


1  was  by  no  means  sure  that  the  pass  would 
be  good  for  my  bicycle  if  any  soldier  happened 
to  want  it,  so  I  made  a  wide  d6tour  around  the 
German  sentries  till  1  finally  brought  up  at  a 
little  village.  There,  for  two  hours,  1  waited 
while  a  huge  German  army  train  of  autos,  'buses, 
wagons,  and  carriages  passed  through  the  terri- 
fied village  under  heavy  convoy.  One  by  one 
the  frightened  inhabitants  came  out  of  their 
houses  till  finally  the  whole  population  was 
watching  the  inexhaustible  German  stream  with 
wide-eyed  wonder. 

When  at  last  the  way  was  clear,  1  decided  to 
leave  the  main  road  again  forCambrai  and  strike 
across  country  for  Solesmes,  where,  only  two  days 
before,  1  had  heard  the  heavy  rumble  of  battle. 
When  1  entered  the  little  town  at  noon  the 
streets  were  deserted  and  houses  closed.  1  rang 
a  door  bell  to  ask  if  1  could  get  anything  to  eat. 
A  sad,  terrified  looking  man  told  me  the  Germans 
had  taken  everything  and  that  the  civilians  were 
starving.  As  his  eye  wandered  nervously  up 
the  street,  I  could  plainly  see  that  he  wished 
I  would  be  gone.  As  hungry  and  thirsty  as  1 
was  after  35  miles  of  bicycling,  1  decided  to  go 
straight  to  the  Germans  themselves. 

THE    FREEMASONRY  OF   SMOKE 

Before  the  city  hall,  a  number  of  them,  with 
their  dull,  cheerless  gray  uniforms,  were  lolling 
comfortably  about.  1  dropped  into  a  little  inn 
near  by,  where  an  under  officer  was  having  a 
beer.  There  for  the  first  time  1  learned  the 
value  of  a  cigarette.  When  1  started  to  smoke 
1  noticed  the  glint  in  the  officer's  eye,  and  by 
chance  held  out  my  cigarettes  toward  him.  His 
face  lit  up  and  he  seized  one  almost  ravenously. 
For  ten  minutes  he  tried  his  best  to  talk  to  me 
in  German  and  in  signs,  and  then,  when  1  had 
told  him  1  was  hungry,  he  took  me  by  the  arm 
and  led  me  over  to  headquarters.  There,  in  an 
abandoned  French  parlor  already  strewn  with 
half  eaten  food,  empty  glasses,  boots,  and  uni- 
forms, 1  succeeded  in  getting  a  very  good  meal. 
Later  my  friend  took  me  to  another  house,  from 
the  window  of  which  the  German  commandant 
of  this  little  French  town  was  holding  court  for 
the  natives.  There,  between  one  peasant  who 
volunteered  to  do  Red  Cross  work  and  another 
who  secured  a  pass  to  go  to  his  family  in  a  near- 
by town,  1  had  my  passport  continued  on  to  St. 
Quentin.  With  a  cheerful  smile  the  comman- 
dant said  he  would  meet  me  in  Paris  on  Sep- 
tember loth. 

A   DESERTED   BATTLEFIELD 

It  was  a  peaceful  ride  from  here  on  to  St. 
Quentin.  Hardly  a  sign  of  life  could  be  seen 
anywhere.  The  fields  were  deserted  and  the 
houses  unoccupied.  In  a  short  time,  1  came  to 
Le  Gateau,  a  quaint  little  village  lying  in  a  valley 
between  two  steep  hills.  Here,  too,  almost  the 
only  sign  of  life  was  the  dull  gray  of  the  German 
soldier.     Hardly  a  Frenchman  was  to  be  seen. 

Leaving  the  town  1  soon  topped  the  crest  of  a 
particularly  steep  hill.    There  before  me  lay  ail 
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the  relics  of  a  frightful  struggle.  Right  near  by, 
outlined  against  the  sky,  stood  two  angry  field 
pieces,  sullen  and  still  defiantly  facing  the  Ger- 
man position.  Zigzagging  here  and  there 
through  the  peaceful  fields  ran  the  ugly  scars  of 
British  trenches  which  the  Germans  had  forced 
almost  at  the  bayonet's  point.  At  that  moment 
1  found  myself  m  the  advanced  trenches,  which 
were  neariy  as  deep  as  a  man's  height  and 
hollowed  in  under  to  allow  protection  from 
shrapnel  bursting  overhead.  All  sorts  of  refuse 
was  cluttered  about  in  confusion  to  show  that 
man  had  once  been  there. 

THE   LEAVINGS  OF  AN   ARMY 

Empty  cartridge  shells  lay  in  little  groups. 
In  some  places  T  found  half-consumed  food, 
meat  and  hardtack,  in  other  places  books  or 
papers.  I  picked  up  several  post  cards  as 
curios  and  was  about  to  pick  up  a  book  when  1 
stepped  on  something  soft.  I  jumped  out  of 
that  trench  hastily,  and  continued  my  in- 
vestigations among  a  litter  of  hats  and  coats 
that  were  scattered  near  by. 

A  French  peasant  with  a  spade  under  his  arm 
interrupted  me  and  said  he  had  just  started 
burying  horses  after  having  been  kept  at  bury- 
ing men  for  the  last  two  days.  He  took  me  up 
the  hill  past  a  network  of  half  made  trenches 
toward  the  English  burial  ground.  All  about, 
a  most  bountiful  harvest  lay  crushed  and  man- 
gled under  the  pounding  of  hundreds  of  feet. 
Big  patches  were  worn  bare  where  camp  had 
been  pitched  and  meals  prepared.  Haystacks 
stood  half  burned  or  badly  eaten  into  by  the 
hungry  horses  of  the  invaders. 

The  grave  digger  beside  me  seemed  to  feel  no 
emotion  at  all.  Apparently  he  had  been  dulled 
and  stunned  by  his  awful  work.  His  main  con- 
cern seemed  to  be  lest  the  Germans  shoot  him 
for  carrying  away  a  piece  of  shell  as  a  souvenir. 

I  left  the  field  and  followed  along  the  line  of 
retreat,  where  lay  great  auto  'buses  on  their 
sides  at  the  edge  of  the  road.  Some  had  been 
abandoned  in  flight,  others  tossed  aside  after 
having  been  used  as  barricades.  All  bore  the 
familiar  names  of  large  British  companies  that 
had  seen  their  sinews  of  commerce  thus  dese- 
crated. Every  half  mile  or  so  there  came  to  me 
the  stench  of  a  dead  horse  and  then  the  sight 
of  a  horribly  swollen  body  already  rotted  along 
the  roadside. 

As  darkness  closed  in  and  the  night  chill  fell, 
the  uncanniness  of  it  all  became  accentuated, 
and  1  sought  only  the  light  and  warmth  of  a 
human  habitation.  By  much  effort  1  brought 
outdoors  the  occupants  of  a  little  roadside  inn, 
who,  terrified  and  fearful,  thoujB;ht  1  was  the 
German  army  come  back  agam.  With  the 
utmost  sadness  they  told  me  they  could  give  me 
neither  food  nor  bed.  I  did  not  believe  it  till 
they  lighted  me  about  the  house.  Every  room 
was  strewn  with  straw,  bottles,  food,  and  refuse. 
The  place  was,  indeed,  uninhabitable.  My 
friends,  however,  directed  me  off  to  a  side  road, 
where, aLfttrmuchdifRculty,  I  fourtd  a  little  house 


where  a  few  eggs  and  some  bread  had  been  » 
from  the  wreckage. 

The  next  morning  early,  I  left  my  kind 
silhouetted  against  the  doorway,  with  his  woi 
arm  raised  on  high,  calling  down  all  the  a 
on  the  German  invaders.  At  last  I  gat  bac 
the  main  road  again  to  pass  through  ano 
succession  of  unharvested  fields,  decomp 
horses,  abandoned  motor  trucks,  and  deM 
peasant  homes.  One  great  memory  stands 
m  my  mind  of  roadway  inns,  yawning 
open  to  the  outside,  with  bottles,  glasses, 
half-eaten  food  piled  about  in  filth  and  dtsoi 

Once  more  the  wreckage  assumed  more  hu 
form  when  I  came  to  the  battlefield  of  St.  Q 
tin.  It  was  the  first  sign  of  French  fightii 
had  yet  seen,  though  1  was  halfway  into  Fn 
Apparently  the  French  had  been  cau§^t 
prepared,  as  only  a  few  rudimentary  tren 
were  to  be  seen  here  and  there.  Discai 
coats  and  caps  lent  the  blue  coloring  of 
French  uniform  to  the  battlefield.  Among 
piles  of  broken  guns  again  appeared  let! 
post-cards,  and  newspapers. 

At  last  I  made  my  way  into  the  quaint 
city  of  St.  Quentin  itself.  The  sombre  gra 
the  German  uniform  had  settled  like  a 
over  the  city.  It  was  a  main  stop  in 
German  line  of  march  to  Paris  and  wis 
g^reat  German  army  camp,  liquid  with  the  < 
tinual  flow  of  engines  of  destruction. 

I  bicycled  over  the  rough  cobbled  streets 
through  crowds  of  foot-sore  soldiers,  who  i 
obviously  envious  of  my  machine,  till  I  ani 
at  the  picturesque,  many-spired  city  hall  of 
seventeenth  century.  Having  follofwed 
commandant  of  the  city  from  his  hotd  1 
hospital,  and  then  to  a  camp,  I  had  come  I 
to  he  in  wait  for  his  eventual  arrival.  For  nc 
an  hour  I  stood  with  a  most  attractive  yc 
German  soldier,  who  spoke  both  English 
French  fluently  and  acted  with  the  most  coi 
politeness  toward  all  who  came  to  him.  A 
told  me  in  English  of  the  Kaiser's  justifica 
for  the  war  and  of  the  criminal  aggression  ol 
Allies,  he  vis^  passports  for  the  French  peisi 
reassured  their  fears  in  many  ways,  and 
them  they  could  go  and  come  as  freely  as  « 
the  French  flag  flew  over  the  city. 

MEALS  OF  CHOCOLATE  AND  BEER 

About  4  o'clock  I  decided  to  get  somethia 
eat.  From  store  to  store,  caf6  to  caf6,  and  in 
inn,  I  went  without  being  able  to  get  anytl 
After  nearly  an  hour's  hunt  in  this  big  city,  the 
I  could  do  for  luncheon  was  a  cake  of  chooc 
and  two  beers,  and  for  supper  another  dk 
chocolate  and  three  beers.  The  latter  meal 
been  somewhat  of  a  banquet,  in  that  I  had 
ceeded  by  fighting  with  some  German  soli 
in  buying  the  last  fatty  slice  of  the  last  ram 
ham  m  an  isolated  meat  shop. 

Every  hotel,  I  knew,  had  been  commaMk 
by  the  Germans,  and  as  a  result  I  set  out  c 
to  find  a  place  to  sleep.  During  one  solid  1 
I  went  from  place  to  place  only  to  be  told  d 
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that  the  house  was  requisitioned  or  that  it  was 
impossible  to  take  me.  Finally,  away  off  in  the 
slums  of  the  city,  I  found  a  dirty  little  house 
which  had  an  extra  bed.  I  soon  found  that  I  was 
far  more  hungry  than  sleepy,  and  before  the 
night  was  over  I  was  convinced  that  if  I  did  not 
get  a  meal  myself,  I  could  at  least  make  one. 
I  got  out  of  that  bed  as  early  as  the  law  al- 
lowed and  gladly  paid  my  landlady  the  twenty 
cents  necessary  to  get  me  from  the  house.  M  uch 
to  my  surprise  she  offered  to  cook  me  some  eggs, 
which  I  knew  would  be  safe.  Standing  over  the 
fire  she  told  me  in  dulled,  unemotional  voice 
how,  only  two  nights  before,  two  German  sol- 
diers had  entered  the  house  and  forced  her  hus- 
band to  give  them  first  food  and  wine  and  then 
herself.  She  spoke  of  it  freely  but  in  anguished 
voice,  while  still  laying  the  table  and  seeing  to 
the  eggs.  It  was  the  first  authentic  case  of  mis- 
treatment I  had  encountered. 

RESCUING  TWO   ENGLISH   SURGEON^ 

Eariy  that  morning,  my  German  friend  at  the 
dty  hall  asked  me  to  go  to  the  court  house  re- 
garding two  English  surgeons  who  were  wasting 
their  time  as  prisoners  m  the  little  back  yard, 
when  they  were  needed  so  much  elsewhere. 
The  court  house  was  a  splendid  stone  building  of 
three  stories  and  very  large  proportions,  given 
over  entirely  to  the  uses  of  a  huge  military  hos- 
pital. Every  room  was  filled  to  the  limit  with 
WDonded,  maimed,  and  dying,  who  had  no  bed 
for  their  suffering  but  a  pile  of  coarse  straw  on 
the  floor.  Some  of  the  men  were  in  the  sleep  of 
cshanstion;  others  were  moaning  with  pain;  still 
others  with  dulled  eye  existed  on  through  the 
kNig  hours. 

Some  lay  half  naked  with  a  crushed  leg  rest- 
ing Minfiilly  on  the  straw.  Others  had  their 
ham  so  swathed  in  bandages  as  to  be  almost 
unaUe  to  breathe.  All  who  were  awake,  Ger- 
nums,  French,  English,  and  Moroccans,  looked 
up  with  dull,  piteous  eyes  as  I  picked  my  way 
avtf  the  straw  through  their  prostrate  forms. 

Continually  soft-faced  nuns,  gentle  women, 
and  tender-hearted  Red  Cross  officials  moved 
quietly  among  them,  brin^'ng  water  for  parched 
throats,  placing  helpless  limbs  in  more  comfort- 
able positions  on  the  rough  straw,  and  doing  what 
little  was  possible  to  lessen  anguish.  Above,  as 
if  separated  from  it  all,  walked  a  black-robed 
priestt  pra3rer-book  in  hand,  ever  ready  at  a 
UKMnent's  notice  to  administer  the  last  rites. 

At  this  moment,  a  little  French  nurse,  whose 
whole  being  seemed  warped  and  torn  by  the 
anguish  about  her,  came  to  me  and  in  a  soft, 

Etie  whisper  asked  if  she  could  do  anything. 
ming  my  mission,  she  at  once  took  me  by 
the  hand  and  conducted  me  all  about  the  hospi- 
tal in  search  of  the  surgeon  general.  Eventually 
we  ran  down  a  big,  kind-hearted  German  doctor 
who,  when  I  asked  him  if  he  needed  aid,  burst 
ooc  that  he  was  the  only  surgeon  for  the  whole 
gieat  hospital.  His  tyes  lit  up  with  joy  when  I 
told  hjm  of  the  two  British  physicians  who  were 
piiwmci*  at  the  city  hall,  and  without  further 


delay  he  dropped  everything  and  tore  up  the 
street  with  me.  On  the  way,  in  broken  French, 
this  kind-hearted  German  laid  bare  his  whole 
heart.  The  horror  of  this  war,  he  said,  was 
something  absolutely  beyond  human  compre- 
hension. In  Belgium,  he  said,  civilians  had 
joined  in  the  struggle  and  gouged  out  the  eyes 
of  German  soldiers,  mangl^  their  bodies,  and 
committed  unspeakable  atrocities.  Even  the 
young  girls,  he  told  me,  had  lent  themselves  to 
the  most  terrible  crimes. 

SOME   OF  THE   HORRORS  OF  WAR 

After  seeing  that  the  two  English  surgeons  at 
the  city  hall  had  been  released  from  their  im- 
prisonment and  given  over  to  the  work  of  mercy, 
for  which  they  were  so  much  needed,  we  fushed 
back  again  to  the  court  house.  Again  the  Ger- 
man surgeon  gave  way  to  bitter  condemnation 
of  the  enemies'  barbarities.  God  alone  knows 
what  truth  there  is  in  all  these  stories.  The 
French  call  the  Germans  "les  barbares,"  savages, 
murderers  of  children,  and  violators  of  women, 
and  the  Germans  ascribe  equally  terrible  things 
to  the  French.  In  France,  however,  I  have  seen 
almost  nothing  of  this.  The  Germans  have 
brought  misery,  suffering,  and  starvation,  but 
as  for  wanton  damage  and  brutality,  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  more  than  must  be  expected  from 
a  hostile  army  of  all  sorts  of  men,  drunk  with 
the  lust  of  battle.  Undoubtedly  cases  of  bru- 
tality, savagery,  and  rape  have  occurred,  but 
wholly,  I  believe,  at  least  in  France,  against 
orders  and  under  the  threat  of  being  shot.  For 
instance,  when  I  told  my  young  German  friend 
of  the  mistreatment  of  the  woman  at  whose 
house  I  had  stayed  hecondemnedit  most  bitterly 
and  gave  me  every  assurance  that  the  men 
would  be  court  martialed.  On  the  whole,  sol- 
diers and  natives  have  got  along  well,  mainly, 
perhaps,  because  the  French  are  peaceful  and 
gentle  at  heart  and  in  dire  fear  of  the  Germans. 

But  I  must  be  on  from  St.  Quentin  to  keep 
pace  with  the  terrific  speed  of  the  German  flying 
right  wing.  I  chased  about  from  pillar  to  post 
to  find  the  commandant  in  order  to  get  another 
passport,  and  finally  ran  him  down  in  a  barber- 
shop. As  he  was  being  shaved,  I  told  him  I 
wanted  a  passport  just  as  far  toward  Paris  as  it 
was  possible  to  go.  He  at  once  burst  into  such 
hearty  laughter  that  he  nearly  made  the  barber 
cut  him,  and  replied  that  he  would  give  me  one 
to  Paris  itself.  Quite  pleased  with  the  witticism 
he  hurried  me  back  to  the  city  hall,  where  he  dic- 
tated a  rough-and-ready  pass  to  Paris.  At  the 
same  time,  when  saying  good-by,  he  said  he 
would  meet  me  on  the  Champs  Elyste  in  five 
days,  namely  September  7th. 

From  St.  Quentin  I  bicycled  on  for  60  miles 
to  Compi^ne. 

The  next  day  I  was  arrested.  Whether  I  was 
a  prisoner  of  war,  a  suspect  under  surveillance, 
or  a  mere  civilian  under  convoy,  I  do  not  know. 
as  I  do  not  speak  German.  I  do  know,  however, 
that  for  three  days  I  was  virtuallv  the  former 
with  complete  loss  of  liberty.    Un(octw\*Xftk>f  A 
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had  refused  the  offer  made  to  me  by  a  German 
officer  to  ride  on  one  of  their  troop  trains,  and 
had  set  out  alone  on  the  high  road  to  Paris. 
My  haste  to  get  there  was  increased  all  the  more 
because  a  German  officer  had  told  me  that  the 
United  States  and  Germany  were  now  fighting 
shoulder  to  shoulder  against  Japan,  which  had 
immediately  declared  war  on  us  after  Germany 
had  given  us  Tsingtau.  My  haste,  however,  was 
not  to  be  lasting,  for  just  as  I  was  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city  I  ran  plump  against  two  Ger- 
man bicycle  scouts.  One  of  them  immediately 
started  to  seize  my  bicycle,  which  was  decidedly 
better  than  his  own.  My  pass,  however,  awed 
him  considerably,  but  he  finally  got  me  to  under- 
stand I  could  not  go  on  to  Paris  alone.  What  it 
was  aH  about  I  do  not  know,  but  at  all  events  he 
and  his  companion  fastened  themselves  to  me 
and  stuck,  or  rather  made  me  stick.  We  were 
not  long,  however,  in  increasing  our  party  by 
another  person. 

A  pretty  young  French  woman  stepped  out 
into  the  middle  of  the  road  and  boldly  held  up 
the  three  of  us.  In  French  she  got  me  to  under- 
stand that  she  had  set  out  on  a  bicycle  to  find 
her  children,  who  were  visiting  ten  miles  away, 
but  that  the  Germans  had  stolen  the  machine, 
so  that  she  was  now  forced  to  walk.  By  the 
aid  of  the  word  "  kinder,"  which  is  about  all  the 
German  1  know,  much  pointing,  mimicking,  and 
signi,  I  succeeded  in  conveying  all  these  ideas 
to  the  two  Germans.  It  was  a  soft  story  coming 
from  a  pretty  woman,  and  the  two  Germans 
tumbled  for  it  whole-heartedly.  By  now  half 
the  village  was  about  us,  and  by  the  combined 
wits  of  all  of  us  we  found  out  that  the  Germans 
wanted  to  know  where  they  could  find  a  bicycle 
for  madame.  At  last  we  located  one  way  off 
in  a  little  side  houje,  and  off  we  set,  all  three,  to 
find  madame's  children.  It  was  a  droll  way 
indeed  for  a  newspaper  man  to  see  a  war. 

We  ran  into  difficulties  at  once.  A  chorus  of 
shouts  and  several  pointed  guns  greeted  us  as 
we  started  over  a  big  bridge,  and  not  even  ma- 
dame's  pretty  face  could  force  an  angry  officer 
to  let  us  b^.  Off  we  went  then  across  country 
on  a  wide  detour.  At  last  we  arrived  at  the 
village,  only  to  find  that  nearly  every  one  had 
fied  m  terror.  Madame  went  about  shouting 
"Charlotte!"  and  "Madame  Fernay!"  but  all  to 
no  avail. 

The  Germans  were  so  deeply  touched  that 
they  decided  to  accompany  madame  back  to 
Compi^gne  and  even  made  me  go  back  with 
them.  This  was  not,  however,  before  we  had 
commandeered  some  bread  and  eaten  a  huge 
luncheon  in  a  near-by  farmhouse.  It  was  a  droll 
lunch  indeed— two  busily-eating  German  sol- 
diers with  their  guns  beside  them,  a  pretty 
French  woman  who  had  lost  her  two  children, 
an  American  journalist  who  was  tremendously 
disgusted  at  gallantry,  and  a  half  dozen  dirty, 
wide-eyed  French  peasants  standing  about 
ready  to  run  in  terror  at  the  slightest  move. 

The  next  day,  for  the  second  time,  we  set  out 
from  Compi^ne  for  Senlis,  the  two  Germans 


still  sticking  to  me  like  burrs.  This  time,  meet- 
ing neither  pretty  woman  nor  German  officer,  we 
arrived  in  due  order.  On  the  way  we  stopped  at 
a  beautiful  chateau  at  Raray,  where,  strangely 
enough,  a  German  housekeeper  alone  remained 
of  the  great  staff  which  had  once  manned  the 
building.  She  welcomed  us  inside  and,  in  a 
gorgeous  dining  room  covered  with  filth  and 
clutter,  gave  us  a  good  luncheon.  Every  room 
on  the  first  floor  of  the  chateau  was  choked  with 
mattresses,  half  emptied  wine  bottles,  and  the 
already  rancid  leavings  of  hasty  meals.  The 
beautiful  chateau  parlor,  with  its  priceless  cen- 
turies-old portraits,  artistic  tapestries,  and 
luxurious  furnishings,  had  evidently  been  the 
headquarters  of  two  higher  officers.  Two  large 
mattresses  desecrated  the  floor,  and  the  remains 
of  breakfast  had  been  left  just  as  they  were. 
Upstairs  all  was  in  violent  confusion.  Not  a 
drawer  but  had  been  pulled  out.  Not  a  single 
family  possession  but  had  been  ^one  over  oy 
curious  German  eyes.  My  two  fnends  in  their 
turn  went  over  everything  and  offered  to  give 
me  anything  that  struck  my  fancy.  Just  as  we 
were  leaving,  a  squad  of  six  medieval  looking 
Uhlans  with  their  long  spears  clattered  in  at  the 
gate  as  though  into  a  fifteenth-century  castle, 
and  proceeded  in  their  turn  to  pore  over  the 
family's  possessions. 

SENLIS  ON   FIRE 

Our  approach  to  Senlis,  a  pretty  little  town 
about  twenty  miles  from  Paris,  led  through  a 
long  avenue  of  splendid  houses  which  were  totally 
unoccupied  and  many  of  which  showed  signs  ci 
having  been  broken  into.  Before  some  were 
mattresses  and  piles  of  straw  where  soldiers  had 
slept;  and  chairs,  tables,  and  furniture  pulled 
out.  Heaven  knows  why.  For  one  long  mile  we 
passed  through  this  Pompeiian  desertion  without 
seeing  a  single  soul.  Then  suddenly  we  came 
to  the  heart  of  the  city.  It  was  one  solid  mass 
of  red,  angry  fiame.  To  the  left  a  railroad 
station  already  lay  in  cinders.  Before  us  the 
Hotel  Du  Nord  was  hot  with  flame.  As  we 
passed  by,  the  heat  was  so  intense  we  were  forctd 
to  edge  over  to  the  farther  sidewalk.  Not  a 
sound  could  be  heard  but  the  crackling  of  the 
flames.  Broken  telephone  and  telegraph  wires 
lay  strewn  about  the  street,  with  every  now  and 
then  a  pile  of  crumbled  masonry  from  a  fallen 
wall.  For  two  hundred  yards  we  picked  our  way 
gingerly  down  this  dangerous  Rue  de  la  Repub- 
lique,  every  minute  fearing  a  hot  wire,  a  tum- 
bling wall,  or  an  angry  bullet. 

Not  till  we  came  to  the  business  section  of  the 
city  did  we  sec  any  signs  of  life.  There  a  com- 
pany of  German  soldiers  was  making  merr>' 
among  the  lines  of  deserted  shops.  As  I  came 
in  sight  on  my  splendid  bicycle  a  wave  of  gray 
seemed  to  surge  forward  toward  me  to  seize  the 
machine,  but  always  my  two  friends  said 
"Americanisch."  Thereupon,  the  eager,  lust- 
ful look  disappeared  and  hands  were  outstretched 
to  me  with  every  one  trying  to  speak  EnglKsh. 
I  did  not  like  the  looks  of  things  even  then,  for 
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the  background  of  that  burning  city  and 
eedom  of  tooting,  men's  passions  were  high 
no  such  thing  as  law  remained.  Conse- 
:ly,  I  stayed  very  close  to  my  two  friends, 
lally  it  came  time  for  supper  and  prepara- 
for  the  night,  and  1  looked  forward  with 
ition  to  a  German  camp  and  barracks, 
his,  however,  for  my  two  friends.  Beckon- 
>  me,  they  set  out  once  more  from  this  scene 
x)ting,  through  the  burning  section, 
I  now  glowed  all  the  redder  in  the  sun- 
nd  on  into  the  best  residential  part  of  the 
/hich  now  appeared  all  the  more  tragic  and 
ted.  "  Das  ist  gut "?  said  my  friend  to  me 
pointed  to  a  splendid  big  mansion.  "  Yes, 
1  said.  We  peddled  on  a  minute  and, 
log  critically  to  another  house,  he  said. 
5cr/*  and  I  said  "Ja,  Ja,  sehr  gut."  By 
t  had  begun  to  dawn  on  me  that  we  were 
ig  for  a  home. 

HELPING   OURSELVES  TO  A   MANSION 

last,  we  picked  out  the  finest  house  in  the 
.  it  lay  silent  and  unoccupied  in  beautiful 
ds,  every  blind  drawn  and  a  collection  of 
,  wine  bottles,  dishes,  and  mattresses  clut- 
about  the  front  yard.  We  entered  under 
g  fiate  and  forced  our  way  in  through  a  side 
We  went  about  carefully  from  room  to 

making  fast  every  door  and  window  and 
ining  every  hiding  place  to  make  sure  we 
i  not  be  interrupted  by  some  angry  owner. 
;t  all  was  made  fast  and  secure,  and  we  felt 
Ives  in  our  own  castle. 
St  methodically  the  two  Germans  set  about 
m  dinner.  One  brought  up  a  lot  of  wood 
dofwnstairs,  most  of  which  they  had  made 
lop,  while  the  other  set  about  getting  a  big 

ready.  I  was  so  useless  in  this  house- 
ig  work  that  I  set  about  to  see  what  sort 
borne  we  had.  "Kommen  sie  hier"  rang 
voice  from  the  kitchen,  and  I  went  out  to 
I  big  steak  smoking  over  the  stove  and 
rations  all  under  way  for  a  fine  meal.  By 
I  was  told  to  sit  down  and  peel  potatoes, 

I  did,  until  I  had  filled  up  half  a  small 

Shortly  they,  too,  were  sizzling  over 
re. 

ther  ashamed  of  my  own  inabilitY  to  cook, 
ided  at  least  I  would  be  the  wife  of  the 
r  and  lay  the  table,  so  while  the  Germans 
xxMng  and  the  smell  of  frying  was  coming 
n  the  kitchen  1  got  things  ready.  A  beau- 
[ropli^t  hanging  from  the  ceiling  and  two 
lid  six-stick  candelabra  on  a  luxurious 
Sany  mantkpiece  gave  forth  a  warm,  soft 
Jiat  was  anything  but  the  light  of  war  and 
ed  home.  Madame's  best  table  service 
up  the  table  in  truly  regal  style,  and  four 
nt  kinds  of  liqueur  and  Monsieur's  best 
ent  a  coloring.  Never,  I  am  free  to  con- 
lave  I  had  such  a  wonderful  meal  as  we 
id  that  niffht. 

:  Bteak  had  been  cooked  to  perfection  and 
catoes  were  browned  to  a  turn.  The  two 
ins  proved  most  good-natured  and  kept 


saying,  "Ist  das  gut"?  Not  being  sure  of  the 
propriety  of  toasting  the  Kaiser,  and  not  being 
able  to  pronounce  "Hoch  der  Kaiser,"  I  gave 
them  a  toast  to  the  Fatherland.  To  this  they 
replied  with  a  toast  to  President  Roosevelt,  not 
knowing,  apparently,  that  we  had  twice  changed 
administration.  By  now  we  were  absolutely  at 
home  and  even  the  sombre  gray  of  the  Ger- 
man uniform  seemed  to  fit  m  with  the  sur- 
roundings. 

Shortly  it  came  time  to  turn  in  for  the  night. 
We  selected  Madame's  finest  bedroom,  with  a 
beautiful  mahogany  bed  in  the  middle  of  it  and 
all  the  implements  of  a  French  woman's  toilet 
round  about.  Another  mattress  was  dragged 
in  and  put  on  the  floor  for  "Georg/'  as  we  didnot 
dare  to  occupy  more  than  one  room.  One  door 
was  barricaded  by  a  big  bureau  and  the  other 
by  a  heavy  safe.  Thus  we  spent  our  first  night 
at  Madame's  house. 

The  next  day  was  a  nightmare.  I  was  now 
but  twenty  miles  from  Paris  and  could  hear 
the  big  guns  of  the  battle  of  the  Marne  very 
plainly.  I  did  not  mind  it  at  first  when  we  were 
getting  breakfast,  but  when  I  saw  they  were 
going  to  keep  me  there  all  day,  it  was  indeed 
refined  agony.  For  all  I  could  tell  Paris  itself 
might  be  falling,  and  here  I  was  cooped  up  like 
a  chicken  with  two  Germans  who  seemed  con- 
tent to  eat  and  drink.  I  protested  with  the 
utmost  vehemence  at  my  command  that  the 
Fatherland  was  calling  them  to  the  sound  of  the 
big  ^ns  and  that  they  were  false  to  their  coun* 
try  m  staying  here  eating  and  drinking,  but  it 
was  no  use;  they  had  their  own  orders  and  would 
not  take  mine. 

WITH  THE   RETREAT  FROM    PARIS 

At  last,  just  as  dusk  was  falling,  we  bade 
good-by  to  our  pleasant  home  and  set  out  again. 
But  to  my  infinite  disgust  I  found  it  was  not 
toward  Paris  but  toward  Compile  for  the 
third  time.  We  joined  ourselves  to  a  party  of 
perhaps  a  hundred  bicycle  scouts  and  a  hundred 
Uhlans,  perhaps  the  beginning  of  the  German 
retreat  to  the  Aisne.  Calmly  but  somewhat 
sadly,  I  thought,  they  said  the  French  were  ad- 
vancing in  great  force  and  that  their  advance, 
which  was  now  actually  within  sight  of  the 
Eiffel  Tower,  had  been  temporarily  checked. 
It  was  joyful  news  indeed  for  me,  for  in  all  this 
long  time  it  was  the  first  real  work  that  I  had 
seen  the  French  do. 

Horsemen  and  bicyclists,  we  rode  away  from 
the  ruins  of  Senlis  out  into  the  sunset  and  back 
toward  Germany. 

The  next  morning  I  made  up  my  mind  I  was 
going  to  leave  my  kind  friends.  For  three  days  1 
had  been  deprived  of  liberty  and  been  with  com- 
panions with  whom  1  could  not  speak,  let  alone 
any  moral  effect  that  wholesale  looting  and  com- 
mandeering of  houses  might  have  had  on  me. 
So  when,  after  breakfast  their  bicycles  pointed 
to  Compi^ne  I  pointed  mine  the  other  way  and 
started  to  shake  hands.  They  raised  their  guns, 
indicating  that  the  French  would  shoot  me  as  a 
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spy,  but  I  merely  laughed  and  showed  my  Amer- 
ican passport.  Evidently  convinced  that  I  was 
crazy  they  shook  hands  most  cordially  and 
allowed  me  to  disappear  down  the  road.     It  was 


not,  however,  to  freectom  and  it  was  less  than 
three  hours  later  that  I  wished  I  had  stayed  with 
the  Germans. 
For  at  that  time  the  French  picked  me  up. 


[The  second  instalment  of  Mr.  Sweetser's  diary,  "Held  as  a  German  Spy,*'  will  appear  in  Feirmary,] 


INTIMATE  PICTURES  OF  THE  WAR 

A  LETTER  FROM  SERVIA 


DEAR :  My  heartfelt  thanks  for 
your  kind  letter.  It  is  a  preat 
consolation  to  feel  that  my  friends 
at  home  are  sharing  my  anxieties 
as  to  the  situation  of  my  adopted 
country  in  this  terrible  war.  The  fact  that 
Servia  was  insulted,  traduced,  and  then  brutally 
attacked  without  sufficient  warning  must 
awaken  indignation  in  the  breast  of  every  one 
who  has  the  sentiment  of  justice.  And  for 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the  politics  of  the 
situation  as  set  forth  by  Professor  Pupin  and 
other  writers  on  the  subject,  it  is  only  too  evi- 
dent that  Austria's  attack  was  the  final  one 
of  a  long  and  humiliating  series  of  efforts  to 
deprive  the  kingdom  of  its  independence  and 
bring  it  under  the  heel  of  Austria.  Servians  war 
with  Turkey,  as  you  know,  was  fought  for  the 
freedom  of  her  fellow  Slavs  from  the  misrule 
of  Turkey.  The  war  with  Bulgaria  was  in  de- 
fense of  her  own  rights  arising  out  of  her  sacri- 
fices and  victories  in  the  war  with  Turkey. 
But  this  war  is  the  defense  of  her  independence 
as  a  Free  State.  She  was  accused  by  Austria 
of  wishing  to  liberate  the  millions  of  Servians 
under  Austrian  oppression  even  as  she  had 
liberated  those  of  Old  Servia  and  Macedonia 
two  year .  before,  and  with  no  more  than  a  mere 
form  of  diplomatic  procedure  the  bombardment 
of  Belgrade  was  begun  on  August  29th.  For 
even  before  the  Austrian  note  was  handed  to  the 
Servian  Government  Austrian  troops  had  taken 
their  positions  and  Austrian  monitors  had  sailed 
down  the  Danube  to  be^in  the  bombardment  of 
the  capital  without  leaving  time  for  women  and 
children  to  be  taken  to  a  place  of  safety.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  as,  indeed,  from  all 
time,  Austria  has  made  war  upon  women  and 
children,  upon  non-combatants,  with  her  armed 
forces.  All  men  taken,  without  arms,  have 
been  shot  instantly  as  spies.  I  have  seen  with 
my  own  eyes,  alas!  women  and  babes  who 
have  been  bayoneted  bv  Austrian  soldiers  in 
the  sacking  of  the  town  of  Shhabatz  during  the 
battle  of  the  Drina.  Upon  their  arrival  in  that 
town,  which  was  left  undefended  for  reasons 
of  strategy  by  the  Servian  militia  by  authority, 
the  Austrian  troops  fell  to  pillage  and  to  vi- 
olating women.  One  of  my  own  friends  had 
her  hands  tied  and  was  forced  to  sit  while 


Austrian  officers  ordered  their  soldiers  to  pack  all 
of  her  fine  house  linen,  silver,  and  other  objectsof 
value  into  trunks;  her  portrait  of  her  grand* 
father,  Lucas  Lazarovitch,  a  great  Servian 
hero  of  former  wars,  was  slashed  to  pieces  be- 
fore her  eyes  by  an  Austrian  oflficer.  It  was 
when  the  victorious  Servian  troops  began  to 
drive  the  Austrians  out  that  the  latter  uiowed 
their  grossest  fury  and  cruelty.  Austriu 
soldiers  rushed  to  the  doors  oi  cellars,  wbeft 
terrified  women  and  children  were  in  hiding 
firing  their  revolvers  point  blank  into  womoM 
faces,  pulling  young  girls  out  by  the  hair  of  their 
head  and  dragging  them  off  as  captives.  AD  mcB 
taken  prisoners  were  killed  instantly.  In  one 
room  alone  sixty-five  young  Servian  men  were 
found  with  their  throats  cut  and  other  memben 
hacked  off.  Never  since  the  Middle  Ags  was 
a  town  morecompletely  sacked  nor  its  inhabitaDts 
more  ruthlessly  treated  by  the  order  of  the 
enemy's  leaders  than  was  the  town  of  Shhabatz 
by  the  Austrian  army.  I  have  heard  the  talcs 
of  the  women  and  have  seen  their  wounds  and 
those  of  their  children.  I  have  heard  the 
description  of  many  Servian  officers  and  of  the 
wounded  soldiers  in  the  hospitals  here — even 
from  the  Austrian  prisoners  themselves,  many 
of  whom  are  of  Slav  races  who  were  constrained 
to  fight.  One  and  all  have  told  me  the  same 
story  of  horror  so  terrible  that  the  atrocities  of 
Turk  and  Bulgar  are  mere  incidents  in  com- 
parison. You  will  have  learned  from  the  dis- 
patches how  complete  was  the  Servian  victop' 
m  the  Battle  of  the  Drina,  which  lasted  d^t 
davs.  Many  guns  and  other  war  material 
were  taken.  Since  then  our  troops  have  taken 
the  offensive,  at  some  points  occupying  towns 
and  fortified  places  on  the  Austrian  skle— 
200,000  Austrians  have  again  crossed  on  Se^ 
vian  soil  but  each  hour  brings  news  of  the  valor 
with  which  they  are  being  repulsed  by  the  heroic 
Servian  troops.  I  was  told  yesterday  that  our 
army  holds  the  war  record  for  troops  that,  after 
marching  63  miles  without  resting,  went 
directly  into  battle.  The  other  armies  of 
Europe  are  fighting  splendidly,  too.  I,  who 
have  seen  all  the  armies  at  some  time  in  my 
life,  have  no  wish  to  disparage  the  splendid 
achievements  of  English,  French,  and  Russian* 
and  above  all  the  heroic  Belgian  troops.    But 
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s  this  difference,  a  great  one  in  favor  of  all 
tier  armies:  their  perfect  equipment  and 
ustible  resources  of  mihtary  material 
ecruits,  of  engineering  equipment,  es- 
y,  which  could  play  so  great  a  r6Ie  in 
if  only  we  had  enough  of  it.  The  real 
n  of  the  Servian  army  consists  of  this, 
t  is  fighting  a  perfectly  fresh  army  of 
imes  its  own  size  even  when  allowance  is 
or  the  troops  that  have  been  sent  against 
,  an  army  in  which  every  man  is  uni- 
1  and  fitted  out,  as  our  own  army  was  at 
ginning  of  the  Turkish  war,  with  every 
1  convenience  of  camp  life — beds,  kitch- 
.^en  typewriters  for  sending  orders — and 
them  he  vast  and  as  yet  untouched 

The  veteran  Servian  troops  are  fighting 
ourth  campaign  in  less  than  two  years. 
)uipment  of  the  army  had  not  had  time 
newal  since  the  war  against  Bulgaria, 
were  not  even  uniforms  enough.  The 
;  were  worn  out.  In  a  word,  the  odds 
n  the  equipment  of  the  two  armies 
Tactically  as  great  as  were  those  between 
mies  of  Lee  and  Grant  during  the  last 
>f  the  Civil  War.  Yesterday  I  stood  on 
idge  and  watched  a  long  line  of  soldiers 
3rd  Reserve  file  past.  The  only  war 
lent  they  have  is  a  gun,  usually  one  of 
taken  from  the  Turks,  hunc  over  their 
asant  costume.  How  my  neart  aches 
hem,  those  stem,  resolved-looking  men 
he  fine  light  of  pure  patriotism  shining 
r  eyes,  until  I  long  to  kneel  down  in  the 
od  untie  the  worn  shoes  from  their  poor, 
'ee»!  In  the  hospital  they  remonstrate 
ly  at  first  when  one  asks  to  wash  their 
"Excuse  me.  Sister,  my  feet  are  not  fit 
ir  hands  to  touch,  thev  are  so  hard  from 
arching  and  standing.'  "  Wash  my  head, 
Uke,"  said  another,  "it  is  quite  clean." 
irber  having  just  shaved  it!  Yesterday, 
went  down  to  the  fortress  to  see  the 
recruits,  all  more  than  twenty,  and  yet 
of  them  looking  such  lads,  for  the  Ser- 
easant  matures  slowly.  They,  too,  have 
forms  as  yet — only  their  guns;  but  each 
a  spray  of  acacia  leaves  in  his  hat  and 
td  around  his  gun.  All  smile  so  gently 
ike  their  photographs  and  say,  "Vive  la 
a  Voyska!"  (Long  live  the  Servian 
)  My  foreign  accent  betrays  me  and 
rowd  round  asking  my  husband,  "Who 
lady?"  When  they  hear  I  am  American 
»k,  "Is  America  at  war,  too?"  No,  thank 
:  is  not! 

countryside  is  deserted,  but  Nish  is  full 
n — all  soldiers — marching,  training,  re- 
:  roads.  Troops  of  Austrian  prisoners 
ing  the  latter.  Their  blue  uniforms  dis- 
h  them  from  the  khaki  of  the  Servian 

Some  of  the  prisoners  have  declared 
Ives  and  have  bought  Servian  headgear. 
*n  are  working  in  the  hospitals,  too, 
;  after  their  wounded  comrades.  They 
ind  go  freely  about  the  town,  very  often 


without  guard.  Surprised  by  the  refugees 
from  Belgrade,  the  inhabitants  of  Nish  most 
hospitably  put  all  available  spare  room  at  the 
service  of  their  guests.  But  the  war  having 
called  away  all  the  men  servants,  and  women 
not  being  accustomed  to  leave  their  own  homes 
to  work,  many  people  who  had  rooms  in  various 
parts  of  the  town  are  obliged  to  go  to  the  hotels 
for  meals.  At  the  Hotel  d'Europe  the  diplo- 
matic body  have  a  table  reserved  for  them,  and 
just  near  it  is  one  for  the  gentlemen  of  the  For- 
eign Office.  The  monotony  of  the  menu,  the 
lack  of  communication  from  outside,  and  the 
frequent  meeting  have  in  no  way  dulled  the 
social  grace  of  those  victims  of  the  discomfort 
of  war.  Frankly  speaking  "everybody  is 
doing  his  best, "  as  they  say  out  West,  and  when 
ten  o'clock  comes  it  is  always  with  an  air  of 
regret  that  people  separate,  saying  "bon  soirl" 
as  though  it  were  some  delightful  house  party 
that  was  separating  for  the  night. 

The  courage  of  those  wonderful  men  at  the 
front  is  before  us  as  an  example.  One  would 
despise  one's  self  \i  a,  murmur  escaped  of  dulness 
or  discomfort.  How  is  it  down  there  on  the 
Drina,  or  in  the  hospitals,  where  heroic  bodies 
are  clothed  in  coarse  brown  cotton  and  laid  on 
straw  mattresses  with  no  springs,  where  men 
groan  all  night  in  pain  from  wounds  or  raging 
fever!  Every  mouthful  of  food  recalls  that 
soldiers  cut  off  from  their  commissariat  arc 
fighting  somewhere  with  fast  unbroken  for 
days  at  a  time.  Fighting  for  what?  For  honor 
and  liberty  and  the  future  well-being  of  all  they 
hold  dear,  for  all  that  which  makes  a  man 
superior  to  a  mere  brute.  Hunger,  fatigue, 
anguish  of  body,  aye,  sometimes  defeat  and 
death,  are  out  there  with  the  fighting  armies  of 
Europe.  The  man  who  complains  of  dulness 
or  discomfort  at  such  a  time  would  be  un- 
worthy forever  of  a  share  in  the  fruits  of  victory. 
So  men  and  women  lived  under  the  Terror,  I 
suppose.  So  one  asks  one's  self  only,  "What 
can  I  do  to  help?"  And  the  real  desire  is  to 
work,  work  hard  with  one's  body,  one's  mind, 
one's  soul,  so  long  as  it  is  for  the  army.  But 
when  in  the  terrible  hour  of  trial  comes  the 
news  of  the  death  of  a  loved  one,  there  is  the 
momentary  feeling  that  nothing  matters  now; 
that  one  cannot  go  on  working  after  such  a 
blow;  and  yet  in  another  hour  you  will  see 
them  at  work  caring  for  the  husbands,  fathers, 
sons,  brothers  of  others  more  fortunate.  Colonel 
Soudermeyer,  surgeon-in-chief  of  the  army,  lost 
his  wife  the  very  day  the  Austrians  began  the 
bombardment  of  Belgrade.  His  duties  of  ad- 
ministration forced  him  to  leave  Belgrade  be- 
fore her  interment,  which  was  made  under  the 
cannon's  roar  and  the  falling  of  shells  on  the 
town.  That  beautiful  woman  was  a  victim  to 
her  unceasing  care  of  the  wounded  during  both 
the  Turkish  and  Bulgarian  wars.  One  of  the 
first  victims  of  the  war  was  the  youngest  son  of 
Colonel  Soudermeyer,  a  lad  of  seventeen,  whose 
two  older  brothers  went  through  both  wars 
last  year  and  were  both   lying  with  serious 
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wounds.  Yet  this  gallant  officer-surgeon  goes 
on  operating  and  caring  for  the  wounded  from 
four  in  the  morning  as  long  as  the  light  lasts. 
Then  he  throws  himself  on  a  bed  in  his  office 
for  a  few  hours'  sleep  before  beginning  again. 
He  is  of  foreign  extraction,  having  come  here 
as  a  volunteer  officer  during  the  war  of  '78. 
Having  fallen  in  love  with  a  pretty  Servian 
girl,  he  became  a  citizen  and  has  nsen  to  dis- 
tinction in  the  army,  which  he  well  deserves,  as 
you  can  see.  The  great  scarcity  of  surgeons 
and  doctors  is  felt  more  than  that  of  nurses. 
Also,  all  hospital  stores  are  running  short,  and 
we  dare  not  change  the  dressings  of  any  but  the 
worst  wounds  every  day.  There  are  no  means 
of  obtaining  material  anywhere  in  Europe.  So 
for  God's  sake  ask  for  donations  of  material 
from  all  the  great  surgical  supply  houses  and 
send  it  out  to  us  in  charge  of  some  one.  Even  if 
the  war  should  stop  in  a  short  time  the  need 
for  hospital  supplies,  for  surgeons,  and  instru- 
ments will  still  be  keenly  felt  and  will  cause 


much  suffering  that  could  be  averted 
had  means  at  our  disposal.  The  next 
need  is  that  of  warm,  heavy  woolen  s 
drawers,  and  stockinss  for  the  poor  men 
will  be  out  in  the  cold  all  winter.  Reim 
that  for  two  years  all  our  industries  have 
interfered  with  by  the  wars,  and  our  comi 
as  well.  All  our  trade  has  been  with  Ac 
Germany,  and  Italy.  The  latter  will  nc 
anything  to  our  Red  Cross  on  the  pretext 
she  may  need  them  herself.  Russia,  too, 
all  her  own  reserve  of  material.  England 
France  are  so  rich  and  have  such  resource 
nothing  will  be  lacking  there.  And  the 
caring  for  Belgium,which,  next  to  ourself, 
most  distressed  country  of  all  that  are  at 
Servia  is  cut  off  from  everywhere.  The  ' 
and  Bulgarians  cannot  be  expected  to 
Roumania  needs  all  her  stores.  Greece  hii 
us  surgeons  and  other  aid  only  quite  rec( 
Unless  help  comes  to  us  from  America  the 
ter  will  be  one  of  the  most  appalling  in  his 


A  LETTER  FROM  AUSTRIA 


DEAR :  There  is  a  possibility  of 
sending  you  a  letter  through  our 
consul,  who  is  on  his  way  to  Amer- 
ica, so  I  am  writing  to  you  and 
hope  you  will  get  this  letter  in  due 
time.  We  all  here  are  very  anxious  that  public 
opinion  in  America  should  know  the  real  truth 
(not  tainted  and  falsified  by  the  press  of  our 
enemies!)  about  us,  the  war,  the  reasons  which 
led  us  to  the  war,  etc.,  and,  last  but  not  least, 
about  our  behavior  in  general  and  toward 
the  foreigners  who  happened  to  be  here  when 
the  war  broke  out  (English,  Russian,  Belgian, 
and  French  in  particular). 

Personally  1  should  hate  the  idea  that  my 
American  and  my  many  English  friends  should 
believe  all  these  newspaper  lies.  1  have  no 
doubt  whatever  that  they  would  listen  to  me 
and  believe  me,  could  1  but  speak  and  explain 
matters  to  them;  as  this  is  impossible  and  as  the 
people — the  fair-minded — in  England  and  Amer- 
ica cannot  communicate  with  us,  some  of  us, 
like  myself,  are  trying  to  explain  matters  to  a 
few  individuals  by  writing  to  them,  and  this  is 
the  reason  1  am  writing  to  you.  Of  course,  we 
know  that  this  will  not  alter  public  opinion  and 
that  we  can't  compete  with  the  papers,  but  we 
shall  at  least  have  the  satisfaction  that  a  few 
of  the  best  Americans  will  know  the  truth. 
I .  The  cause  of  the  war. 
The  press  of  our  enemies  goes  on  accusing  the 
German  Emperor;  that  he  wanted  war,  and  they 
say  that  he  made  it.  Any  fair-minded  person 
who  read  the  telegraphic  correspondence  be- 
tween the  German  Emperor  and  the  Czar  and 
Prince  Henry  and  King  George  cannot  denv 
that  the  German  Emperor,  although  he  (thank 


God!)  prepared  for  war  and  was  ready  for 
not  only  did  not  want  and  make  the  war, 
until  the  last  moment,  did  his  utmost  to 
vent  it. 

The  Czar  in  his  proclamation  declared 
Russia  had  been  dnven  into  war  because 
must  protect  the  Slavs."  Our  war  with 
via  has  nothing  to  do  with  Slavdom. 
with  the  Servians,  and  not  even  with  all 
vians,  but  with  a  portion  of  Servians:  th( 
vians  of  the  independent  kingdom  of  S 
our  neighbors,  who  murdered  King  Alexj 
and  his  wife,  who  try  to  make  a  Greater  S 
at  our  cost  by  trying  to  incite  our  loyal 
vians  to  revolution;  who,  under  protectk 
Russia,  forced  us  three  times  to  mobilii 
tremendous  costs;  who  fabricated  and  sen 
bombs  for  the  Archduke;  who  taught  the 
derers  to  shoot,  etc.  (all  this  has  been 
lutely  proved  by  the  inquiry);  and  who 
our  life  intolerable.  These  are  the  peopl 
have  to  deal  with  and  not  the  Slavs  of  ou 
pire,  as  Russia  wants  the  world  to  be 
Our  Slavs,  as  the  world  has  seen  and  is  \ 
to  see,  are  our  most  loyal  subjects;  the  O 
Poles,  Croat ians,  Slovenians,  etc.,  our 
soldiers  (including,  of  course,  many  exo 
Servian  soldiers  in  our  army),  ouite  happj 
delighted  to  fight  Servia  and  Russia! 
then  comes  the  Czar  and  says  "he  must  pi 
the  Slavs  and  is  forced  to  fight !" 

And  the  world,  and  especially  our  old  fri 
the  English,  believe  this:  1  was  in  Londo 
month — left  the  very  last  day — ^and  can't 
thinking  that  our  old  friends  are  tremend 
misled  bv  a  reckless  Cabinet  (they  thoug 
nothing  but  of  Ulster  and  their  position 
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Tation  of  war  with  Servia),  badly  man- 

an  honest  English  gentleman  (Sir 
Grey)  who  knows  no  German  nor 
had  no  idea  of  anything  but  English 
es  not  understand  our  troubles,  makes 
Mice  between  a  Servian  or  a  civilized 
1  gentleman  and,  besides,  is  or  was 
i  by  that  absurd  fear  "that  Germany 
et  too  big."  How  often  did  I  hear, 
I't  allow  Germany  to  crush  France/' 
ly,  one  energetic  word  from  England 
I  or  to  her  too  enterprising  partner,  and 

would  have  let  us  in  peace  and  we 
ve  punished  Servia  as  everybody  (in- 
England  and  all  the  English  papers) 
deserved.  Had  Sir  Edward  Grey  had 
age  to  declare  to  France:  "My  dear 
Austria's  cause  is  just;  she  has  to  pro- 
«lf  from  Servian  intrigues  somehow, 
war;  they  must  and  are  going  to  fight 

is  their  right;  we  should  do  the  same 
;sia  has  no  right  to  interfere;  so  I 
I  that  we  are  not  going  with  you  if 
>se  to  help  Russia  to  prevent  Austria 
hat  she  finds  necessary  for  her  ex- 
-etc.  If  Sir  Edward  Grey  had  said 
^aris  three  weeks  ago  [this  letter  was 
n  August)  there  would  have  been  no 
I  war. 

uld  also  have  said  to  Russia: 
osing  your  Finns  in  Finland  had  made 
nary  intrigues,  ten  years  running, 
rders,  bombs,  etc.  Supposing  it  was 
i4  you  knew  that  all  this  was  arranged 
m;  supposing  everybody  knew  Sweden 
IS  it  with  the  purpose  of  making  a 
Sweden  with  Finland  (because  there 
y  of  Swedes  in  Finland,  and  Finns  in 

supposing  one  of  your  grand-dukes 
wife  were  assassinated;  supposing  it 

that  the  whole  dastardly  murder  was 
md  arranged  in  Stockholm,  under  the 
the  authorities,  etc.;  supposing  the 
authorities  after  the  murder  did  noth- 
ologize  or  to  show  their  re^ts,  and, 
1  asked  for  explanations,  did  nothing 
heir  official  and  unofficial  press  loose 
and  threaten  yr\u?  What  would 
w  England  or  America)  have  done? 
r,  sup[)Osing  you,  Russia,  are  at  the 
our  wits,  can't  get  any  reparation, 
any  guarantee  for  the  future;  you  have 
r  whether  you  are  going  to  lose  Fin- 
1  many  other  provinces  or — ^fi^ht 
ind  after  waiting  and  trying  and  doing 
an  you  choose — energetic  measures — 
;  caught  by  the  arm  by  Germany  under 
lat  Sweden  and  Finland  belong  to  the 

races  and  that  Germany's  duty  is  to 
icm?  " 

ing  all  this  (please  excuse  the  long 
)ut  it  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  present 
Servian-Russian),  the  whole  of  the 
1,  first  of  all,  old  England  would  have 
ly  shouted  that  this  was  Russia's 
(fair  only,  and  that  Germany  had  no 


right  whatever  to  interfere.  In  our  case 
neither  Europe  nor  Sir  Edward  Grey  dared  to 
tell  Russia  to  mind  her  own  business  and  to  let 
us  alone — the  only  way  to  prevent  the  Euro- 
pean war.  Instead  of  that,  England,  etc., 
went  against  us,  declared  war,  etc.,  with  the 
result  that  the  real  big  war  broke  out  and  that 
the  world  sees  that — all  our  Slavs  hate  Russia 
like  poison  and  fight  against  her  with  greatest 
enthusiasm!  Isn't  it  absurd?  And  doesn't 
this  fact  alone  show  that  that  awful  war  was 
utterly  unnecessary,  brought  about  by  a  few 
incapable  and  obstinate  people,  who  "didn't 
know  better." 

This  letter  is  getting  very  long.  1  hope  you 
won't  mind;  but  1  haven't  finished  yet.  First 
of  all  I  am  going  to  tell  you  what  the  Servians 
are  and  what  our  brave  troops  (the  majority 
has  to  face  Russia  and  the  minority  has  to 
fight  the  Servians  in  their  own  mountains 
against  tremendous  odds)  have  to  face  in 
Servia. 

What  1  am  going  to  tell  you  is  true — every 
word  of  it — told  by  well-bred,  gallant  gentle- 
men, not  by  professional  inventors  and  cal- 
umniators. You  know  me  and  I  guarantee 
that  every  word  is  true: 

The  Servians  are  excellent  soldiers,  very 
plucky  and  very  savage;  the  whole  population, 
women,  children,  old  men  are  continually  am- 
buscading and  shooting.  All  right!  But  they 
do  more:  They  mutilate  the  wounded!  They 
cut  off  noses,  ears,  etc.,  they  pierce  the  eyes  of 
the  wounded  or  prisoners!  They  do  that  al- 
ways and  whenever  they  get  the  chance.  A 
young  fellow,  well-known,  of  McErdody  family, 
was  found  dead  a  few  days  ago;  both  his  ej^es 
were  pierced!  And  this  is  not  one  single  in- 
stance, but,  as  I  said  before,  the  usual  thing. 
A  week  ago  the  Servians  (regular  army)  spotted 
a  Red  Cross  ambulance.  The  soldiers  purposely 
signalled  the  Red  Cross;  they  started  shooting 
and  shot: 

1.  Seven  doctors. 

2.  j4U  the  wounded. 

3.  The  whole  music-band;  every  one  of 
them  (they  were  used  to  carry  the  wounded) 
was  shot  dead. 

Most  of  the  Austrian  officers  carry  poison 
with  them — ^in  case.  .  .  .  The  Servian 
campaign  is  terribly  difficult  and  very  danger- 
ous for  the  individual.  Of  course,  we  are  going 
to  beat  them,  but  many  charming  and  gallant 
fellows  will  never  return.  The  most  awful  peo- 
ple are  the  irregular  soldiers;  they  pretend  to 
De  wounded  (and  sometimes  are  really  wounded) 
and  stab  the  doctors  while  their  wounds  are 
being  attended!  Women  brin^  water,  milk, 
or  wine  for  the  thirsty  and— all  this  is 
poisoned!  The  heat  in  the  mountains  is,  of 
course,  terrific. 

There  is  one  more  thing  I  must  tell  you. 
It  is  about  our  treatment  of  Russians,  French, 
English,  and  Belgians  here  in  comparison  to 
what  happened  in  Paris,  Brussels,  and  Peters- 
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burg.  It  sounds  a  bit  absurd  that  I  should 
tell  you  that,  as  it  is  very  complimentary  to  us, 
but  it  is  true  and,  besides,  we  want  the  fair- 
minded  people  to  know  it;  I  believe  we  have  a 
right  that  it  should  be  known. 

At  the  departure  of  Schebeko,  the  Russian 
ambassador  here,  there  was  no  crowd,  no  mob, 
no  shouting  except  one  single  spectator  who 
called  out,  PJui!  and  was  at  once  arrested. 
The  whole  foreign  office  and  many  friends  of  the 
Schebekos  sympathized  with  Mme.  Schebeko 
(who  is  ill),  discussed  what  one  could  do  for 
her,  etc.,  etc.  In  France  all  our  countrynien 
had  to  leave  at  once,  but  there  were  no  trains. 
Many  suffered  abominable  insults,  threats,  etc.; 
400  starving  people  were  in  the  embassy,  fearing 
for  their  lives  for  many  days.    Here  nothing 


whatever  happened  to  the  French.  Wl 
M.  Dormaine,  the  ambassador,  started,  bo( 
took  the  slightest  notice;  he  went  out  ftai 
constitutional  stroll  in  the  streets,  called  a  t 
and  went  to  the  station;  that  was  aU. 

Here  we  have  been  much  disappointed 
England's  declaration  of  war;  we  think  it  1 
a  mistake  and  very  unfair.  But,  of  coni 
the  English  embassv  had  a  quiet  and  syra 
thetic  departure.  Countess  Berchtold  called 
the  embassy  the  day  they  started. 

1  see  that  I  must  finish  this  long  letter 
hope  it's  not  too  long  and  not  too  badly  writt 
I  am  in  the  automobile  corps  and  waiting 
be  sent  any  moment  to  Russia  or  Servia. 
hope  you  are  all  well,  and  that  we  shall  all  m 
after  the  war. 


A  GERMAN-FRANCO-AMERICAN  JAILED  IN  ENGLANI 


AMONG  the  thousand  and  one  other 
duties  of  secret  service  men  of  England, 
it  is  their  business  to  arrest  a  large 
number  of  Germans  and  Austrians 
who,  posing  as  American  citizens 
or  English  subjects,  attempt  to  get  back  into 
Germany.  Practically  all  these  cases  are  in- 
dividual attempts  rather  than  part  of  an  or- 
ganized business.  They  go  on  neutral  ships 
bound  for  neutral  ports  on  freighters,  as  sailors 
and  stevedores,  and  on  passenger  steamers  to 
English  and  Mediterranean  ports  as  Americans, 
English,  Italians,  and  Spaniards,  and  many 
have  succeeded  in  going  boldly  through  England 
to  Holland  and  thence  to  Germany.  It  is  very 
hard  to  tell  a  German-American  or  many  Rus- 
sians from  a  German  subject.  The  police  have 
to  handle  such  cases  very  carefully  so  as  not 
to  give  offense,  in  case  of  a  mistake,  to  a 
neutral  country. 

Early  in  September,  before  England  and  Ger- 
many arranged  for  the  exchange  of  non-combat- 
ants, there  landed  in  Liverpool  from  the  United 
States  a  man  with  a  French  first  name  and  Ger- 
man surname — the  real  name  does  not  matter — 
call  him  Antoinc  Vulte.  He  spoke  perfect 
English,  claimed  to  be  a  French  citizen,  and 
was  64  years  of  age,  although  he  looked  less 
than  30!  He  claimed  to  be  on  his  way  to 
France  but,  when  ask(^  to  show  his  French 
papers,  was  unable  to  produce  them,  and  on 
closer  inquiry  it  turned  out  that  he  became  of 
age  in  Alsace  shortly  after  the  Franco-Prussian 
War  and  was  therefore  a  German  subject,  and 
as  such  he  would  have  to  be  sent  to  one  of  the 
(lerman  prisoners'  concentration  camps.  When 
he  finally  understood  that  he  had  been  a  Ger- 
man subject  43  years,  he  completely  broke  down. 


He  had  lived  with  only  one  hope  and  desire 
life — to  avense  himself  and  his  country  on  t 
Germans.  He  had  refused  to  take  out  Aim 
can  citizenship  papers,  because  he  was  a  Frenc 
man,  and  had  worked  and  lived  only  to  help 
even  ever  so  little— toward  getting  back  Aba 
and  France's  honor.  Wasn't  there  sol 
chance  of  his  getting  American  protectioa.  i 
he  had  lived  in  America  43  years?  He  mi 
be.  if  he  must,  an  American  or  an  EngjisluM 
but  he  would  not  be  a  German!  That  n 
impossible!  And  so  his  story  came  out.  \ 
was  bom  in  1850  in  a  small  Alsatian  viDii 
where  his  father  had  a  small  farm.  When  tl 
Franco-Prussian  War  broke  out,  he  was  U 
and  was  unable  to  join  the  army.  At  d 
coming  of  the  Germans  his  father  was  accDM 
of  givmg  information  to  the  enemy,  and  I 
saw  his  father,  mother,  and  sister  killed  by  ll 
Prussians,  and  his  home  burned.  He,  howevi 
escaped  to  the  house  of  a  neighbor,  and  did  ■ 
recover  until  about  three  months  after  peace* 
declared,  in  1871.  He  recovered  on  or  aba 
his  twenty-first  birthday,  and  as  soon  as 
was  possible  he  left  Alsace  and  came  to  Amcric 
where  he  built  up  a  small  business  and  a  coi 
fortable  fortune.  He  never  became  an  Aim 
ican  citizen,  because  he  looked  forward  to  i 
time  when  France  should  retake  Alsace,  ai 
he  desired  to  come  back  to  France  and  help. 

When  the  war  broke  out  in  1914  he  saw  t 
time  that  he  had  prayed  for  had  at  last  arrivi 
He  arranged  his  affairs  and  collected  all  1 
money  he  could  lay  his  hands  on  and  sot  on  1 
first  ship  for  England  to  criffer  to  France  ! 
services  and  his  fortune.  He  arrived  in  EngM 
to  fmd  himself  a  German  citizen  and  threata 
with  imprisonment  among  men  he  hated  I 
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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


ONE  of  the  largest  army  posts 
in  the  United  States  is  Fort 
D.  A.  Russell,  at  Cheyenne, 
Wyo.  All  the  military 
authorities  agree  that  this 
post  has  no  military  advantages.  There 
was  no  reason  for  erecting  a  large  post  at 
Cheyenne  except  that  Senator  Warren 
wanted  a  post  there.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  in  control  of  military 
affairs.  So  long  as  the  Republicans  stayed 
in  power  and  Wyoming  was  pleased  to  have 
the  Government  waste  money  within  its 
borders.  Senator  Warren  had  no  fear  that 
his  favoring  an  expensive  and  useless  post 
would  lead  to  any  diiTiculties  for  him.  He 
wasted  the  money  of  the  people  of  48  states 
^that  the  people  in  one  of  them  might  pro- 
fit thereby :  and  all  the  people  in  the  United 
States  were  powerless  to  prevent  this  graft 
^^t  the  1 46,000  who  lived  in  Wyoming. 
Senator  Warren's  pet  post  is  an  extreme 
and  scandalous  example  of  a  lack  of  system 
in  dealing  with  the  Army  and  Navy  which 
"^kes  these  two  services  far  less  efficient 
than  they  might  easily  be,  and  far  more 
costly.  Senator  Warren  happened  to  be  a 
Republican  but  the  lack  of  system  he  t>'pi- 
fied  is  nomore  Republican  than  Democrat  ic. 
^^either  party    can    make    any  political 

Coi)y right,  iijis,  by  DouUhddy, 


capital  out  of  the  Congressional  abuse  of 
the  Army  and  Navy.  One  party  or  the 
other  can  gain  great  credit  by  changing 
the  Congressional  attitude.  Congress  has 
been  generous  enough,  but  it  has  specified 
that  much  of  the  money  be  wasted. 
This  waste  will  not  cease  until  a  compre- 
hensive programme  extending  over  a  period 
of  years  is  adopted.  Secretary  Daniels 
published,  in  the  back  of  his  report,  the 
General  Board's  programme  designed 
purely  for  the  needs  of  the  Navy.  The 
General  Staff  of  the  Army  can  produce  a 
similar  plan.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  should  be  allowed  to 
decide  how  large  they  shall  be  or  how 
much  money  they  shall  spend.  These 
decisions  belong  to  Congress.  But  when 
Congress  has  decided  these  broad  outlines 
the  heads  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  should 
attend  to  the  details.  It  is  an  absurd 
arrangement  which  puts  upon  members  of 
Congress  the  responsibility  of  determining 
the  best  positions  for  army  posts  and  other 
technical  matters. 

There  is  no  use  in  any  more  investiga- 
tions, no  use  in  any  more  recriminations. 
There  is  every  need  for  a  big  piece  of  con- 
structive legislation  as  fundamental  as  the 
Federal  Reserve  KcX. 

PaKc  &  Co.    AU  tikMs  rva«:Tved. 
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JULARY  AND  RESERVES 

VIerchants'  Association  of  New 
k  recently  resolved  to  urge  the 
e  legislature  to  establish  a  con- 
Tce  similar  to  the  one  in  Penn- 
rhat  organization  has  time  and 
spectacularly  proved  its  effi- 
rikes.  and  riots.  A  few  of  its 
;tored  order  in  the  street  car 
Philadelphia  that  had  gotten 
local  police  authorities.  Aside 
extraordinary  occasions,  the 
/  continuously  supplies  a  police 
fie  rural  districts  which  is  far 
ive  than   the   work   of    local 

ds  of  the  Northwest  Mounted 
Texas  Rangers,  the  Philippine 
y,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Dlice  show  plainly  that,  in  all 
i  among  all  kinds  of  people, 
ceep  the  peace  in  the  rural  dis- 
maintain  an  efficient  mounted 
f. 
ith  such  organizations  would  be 

valuable,  because  the  South 
al.  Constabulary  forces  could 
ig  hand  upon  the  lawless  ele- 
lot  only  prevent  the  ordinary 

prevent  lynchings  as  well. 
iges  of  constabulary  forces  are 
e  by  the  records  of  the  forces 
The  objections  to  them  are 
ny  of  their  effectiveness.  La- 
iesiring  to  win  strikes  by  vio- 
ore  bitterly  opposed  to  con 
han  to  ordinary  police  for 
ons;  and  other  people  who  fear 

reign  of  order  similarly  object 
es. 

ibly  true  that  such  a  constab- 
become  an  instrument  of 
s  city  police  forces  do,  but  it 
:  that  none  of  them  has  ever 
Nor  do  the  constabulary 
;re  with  local  self-government, 
cement  of  law  is  not  a  matter 
retion  except  in  places  where 
ivors  the  occasional  substitu- 

law  for  statute  law.  Other- 
/  question  is  whether  enforce- 
)e  effective  or  not.  To  have 
►reed  effect ivc'ly  is,  uf  course. 


not  invading  any  one's  rights  or  liberties. 
To  maintain  a  high  degree  of  peace  and 
order  in  a  rural  country  of  as  comparatively 
sparse  settlement  as  the  United  States, 
constabulary  forces  offer  the  most  effective 
and  cheapest  way. 

II 

The  constabulary  in  Pennsylvania  have 
two  duties:  to  act  as  a  continuous  rural 
police  and  to  meet  emergencies  such  as 
violent  strikes,  riots,  etc.  Pennsylvania 
also  maintains  one  of  the  best  militia  or- 
ganizations in  the  country.  Its  purpose  is 
likewise  twofold:  to  meet  internal  emer- 
gencies and  to  protect  the  state  from 
foreign  enemies.  The  constabulary  is 
much  more  effective  than  the  militia  in 
riots  and  similar  disturbances.  Pennsyl- 
vania is  paying  for  its  National  Guard, 
then,  almost  entirely  for  its  other  service 
— guarding  the  Nation. 

In  comparison  with  most  other  states 
Pennsylvania  gets  good  value  for  what 
it  spends  on  its  militia.  Yet  there  is  no 
doubt  th^t  the  state  could  furnish  as  large 
and  as  effective  a  body  of  men  ready  to 
defend  the  Nation  much  more  cheaply  than 
it  does  at  present.  The  National  Guard  is 
trained  chiefly  in  expensive  armories  built 
on  high  priced  city  property.  A  man  who 
serves  three  years  in  its  ranks  will  not  see 
as  much  as  two  months'  service  in  the  field. 
There  is  hardly  a  national  guardsman  in 
the  country  who  has  ever  seen  a  modern 
intrenchment.  A  large  proportion  of  them 
cannot  qualify  as  marksmen.  The  reason 
for  all  this  is  that  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  train  a  modern  soldier  by  drilling  him 
one  night  a  week  in  winter  in  an  armory 
and  giving  him  a  week's  outdoor  service  a 
year.  A  boy  who  volunteered  for  six 
months  of  active  service  would  be  a  more 
useful  soldier  three  years  after  that  experi- 
ence than  the  average  national  guardsman 
finishing  a  three-year  enlistment;  and  the 
reservist  who  has  served  for  six  months 
would  have  gotten  his  military  training  at 
less  cost  in  time  to  himself  and  less  cost  in 
money  to  the  state. 

These  facts  are  not  a  criticism  of  the 
willingness  or  ability  to  learn  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  Many  men  serve  in  it  at 
great  personal  sacrifice.    But  under  modern 
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conditions  it  is  true  that  the  taxpayers 
can  get  better  emergency  police  than  the 
National  Guard  by  organizing  state  con- 
stabulary and  better  military  reserves  by 
training  volunteers  six  months  or  more  in 
the  field,  and  both  these  may  be  had  for 
less  money  than  the  National  Guard  costs. 


THE   TRADE    COMMISSION    AND 
PUBLIC  BUSINESS 

ALL  business  is  public.  This  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  old  English  common 
law,  as  Mr.  Edward  A.  Adler  has 
recently  shown  by  an  article  in  the  Harvard 
Law  Review.  Under  the  early  English 
common  law  every  man  who  went  into  any 
kind  of  business  was  supposed  to  treat 
every  customer  alike.  The  very  fact  that 
he  announced  himself  as  prepared  to  do 
business  with  the  public  made  his  a  public 
business.  There  were  no  private  businesses 
except  when,  for  example,  a  blacksmith 
worked  for  the  lord  of  the  manor  and  for 
no  one  else.  Such  a  blacksmith  had  a 
private  vocation,  though  it  could  not 
properly  be  called  a  business. 

The  courts  now  do  not  accept  this  view. 
They  make  a  distinction  between  public 
and  quasi-public  businesses  and  private 
businesses,  but  the  distinctions  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  difficult  to  draw  and  of 
less  and  less  importance  because  by  legis- 
lative enactment  we  are  coming  nearer  and 
nearer  to  regulating  all  business  regardless 
^of  whether,  under  modern  court  rulings, 
"it  is  public  or  private.  Regulation  is 
merely  the  concrete  way  of  demonstrating 
that  all  business  is  public  and  of  public 
concern.  The  truth  is  that  we  have  about 
arrived  at  the  same  phase  in  practice  that 
the  early  English  courts  had,  but  our 
courts  do  not  yet  admit  it. 

II 

The  Act  under  which  the  new  Federal 
Trade  Commission  will  operate  practically 
assumes  that  all  business  is  public,  for  it 
gives  the  Commission  power  to  investigate 
and  regulate  any  business,  whether  it  be 
public  or  private.  The  aim  of  this  regula- 
tion and  investigation  is  to  see  that  compe- 
tition is  fairly  carried  on.  There  are  a 
Kood  many  people  who  say  that  none  of 


this  regulating  activity  is  worth  having 
because  it  cannot  affect  the  laws  of  trade, 
which  are  as  fixed  as  the  laws  of  gravity. 
In  some  ways  it  is  true  that  the  laws  of 
trade  are  fixed  as  are  the  laws  of  human 
nature.  Yet  some  peoples  live  under 
monarchies  while  others  live  under  repub- 
lics. In  like  manner  the  economic  histon* 
of  England  shows  periods  when  prices  were 
fixed  by  the  Government,  periods  of  mon- 
opoly, and  periods  of  competition.  None 
of  these  systems  is  automatic.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  last  twenty  years  ought 
to  prove  clearly  to  us  that  under  modem 
transportation  and  corporate  conditions 
in  this  country  the  second  growth  of  com- 
petition is  monoply.  The  hope  of  a 
business  system  which  would  run  itself 
automatically  for  the  public  good  is  nearly 
dead.  Without  stating  it  we  have  nearly 
all  reached  the  idea  that  all  business  is 
public  and  thereby  subject  to  regulation. 
It  is  nearly  a  universal  opinion  that  some 
kind  of  regulation  is  necessary.  We  are 
going  to  be  able  to  watch  two  kinds  simul- 
taneously— the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion's regulation  of  competition  and  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  regu- 
lation of  what  is  practically  monopoly. 
One  comrnission  will  only  umpire  the  rules 
of  the  game  of  business.  The  other  com- 
mission fixes  prices. 

Ill 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's 
activity  is  familiar  enough.  The  powers 
of  the  new  Federal  Trade  Commission  are 
not  so  well  known. 

The  most  important  provision  of  the 
Trade  Commission  Act  is  that  which  de- 
clares that  unfair  methods  of  competition 
are  unlawful.  Whenever  the  Commission 
has  reason  to  believe  that  any  business  is 
using  unfair  methods  of  competition,  the 
Commission  can  issue  a  complaint  and  the 
offending  business  will  have  to  show  thai 
the  complaint  is  unfounded  or  the  Com- 
mission will  issue  an  order  to  stop  the 
methods  complained  of.  An  appeal  from 
this  order  can  be  taken  to  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals.  The  advantage  to  business 
which  may  be  expected  from  the  Com- 
mission's activities  is  that  the  Commission 
may  promptly  order  men  to  desist  from 
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unfair  practices,  whereas  the  courts  must 
wait  until  the  unfair  acts  are  committed 
and  then  punish  the  perpetrators,  even 
though  their  unfair  practices  were  com- 
mitted in  all  innocence.  It  is  even  possible 
that  combinations  which  might  be  in 
danger  of  violating  the  Sherman  Act  may 
be  submitted  to  the  Commission  before 
they  are  effected,  whereas  now  the  only 
way  to  find  out  whether  certain  agreements 
are  legal  is  to  risk  a  fine  or  imprisonment. 

These  activities  of  the  Commission  can 
unquestionably  facilitate  both  justice  and 
business  and  save  the  public  much  money 
now  spent  in  costly  trials.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  members  of  the  Commission 
are  of  a  suspicious  or  picayune  nature, 
their  powers  will  enable  them  to  be  a  use- 
less annoyance  to  business  and  cost  to  the 
Treasury.  The  Commission  has  large 
discretionary  powers  and  the  commis- 
sioners must  be  men  of  wide  discretion  to 
make  the  most  of  them.  They  will  have 
a  large  opportunity  to  use  broad  common 
sense  for  the  public  good,  unhampered  by 
legal  technicalities. 

Besides  the  power  to  restrain  unfair 
competition  the  Commission  is  authorized 
to  carry  on  the  investigating  and  compiling 
of  reports  now  done  by  the  Bureau  of 
Corporations — it  is  to  be  hoped  more  fully 
than  that  Bureau  has  been  able  to  do.  In 
its  investigations  the  Commission  may 
act  on  its  own  responsibility  or  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  President,  of  Congress,  or  of 
the  Attorney-General.  It  is  empowered 
to  help  the  Attorney-General  further  in 
recommending  the  readjustments  of  busi- 
nesses which  are  violating  the  anti-trust  laws 
and  also  in  watching  the  operation  of  dis- 
solution decrees. 

The  Trade  Commission  Act  recognizes 
two  fundamental  facts:  that  all  business  is 
public  (though  it,  of  course,  affects  only 
interstate  business)  and,  thereby,  subject 
to  regulation;  and  that  the  courts  are  too 
slow  and  cumbersome  to  handle  business 
problems.  The  Commission  is  a  kind  of 
common  sense  business  court  without  too 
much  red  tape  and  delay.  The  whole 
situation  is  analogous  to  the  conception  of 
business  in  England  generations  ago,  and 
the  Trade  Commission  is  analogous  to  the 
quick-acting  English  business  court  of  that 


same  era,  which  was  the  "most  expeditioui 
court  of  justice  known  to  the  law  of  Eng- 
land." 


DEMOCRATS  AND  PENSIONS 

ABOUT  30,000  bills  are  introduced  ir 
every  session  of  Congress,  covering 
the  numerous  and  complicated 
interests  that  affect  nearly  100,000,000 
American  citizens.  Of  these  30,000  bilh 
only  one  third,  or  about  10,000,  concern 
the  Nation's  larger  affairs.  The  remaining 
two  thirds,  or  20,000,  affect  a  small 
mmority — less  than  800,000  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  This  minority,  however,  is 
the  most  persistent  and  successful  private 
interest  in  the  United  States.  They  are 
chiefly  the  survivors  of  a  civil  war  that 
ended  fifty  years  ago.  By  the  aid  of  their 
20,000  bills,  they  annually  take  about 
$174,000,000  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury. 
A  single  measure,  passed  two  years 
ago,  increased  our  pension  expenditures 
$25,000,000,  and  the  legislative  calendar 
is  constantly  choked  with  bills  that  would 
add  still  more  to  the  pension  budget.  The 
veterans  of  the  Civil  War  are  dying  at  the 
rate  of  35,000  a  year;  one  hundred  pass 
away  every  day;  of  the  more  than  two  mil- 
lion men  on  the  Union  side,  fewer  than 
500,000  now  survive.  The  amazing  thing 
about  our  pension  system  is  this  rapidly 
decreasing  Civil  War  army  and  the  still 
more  rapidly  increasing  pension  expendi- 
ture. We  are  spending  more  for  pensions 
now  than  we  ever  have  spent  before. 

The  historian  Lecky,  in  his  "  Democracy 
and  Liberty,"  argues  against  democracy 
on  the  ground  that,  under  this  system  ol 
government,  it  is  the  inevitable  tendency 
for  one  section  of  Society  to  insert  its  hands 
into  the  pockets  of  the  others.  He  draws 
one  illustration  for  his  favorite  thesis  from 
the  American  pension  system.  Whatever 
we  may  think  of  his  political  philosophy, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  his  illustra- 
tion is  an  apt  one.  For  nearly  fifty  years 
the  Republican  Party  has  fostered  this 
pension  habit,  reducing  it  to  a  regular 
system  of  exchanging  the  old  soldier's  vote 
for  a  free  franking  privilege  on  the  Federal 
Treasury.  Until  1912,  all  the  vicious  pen- 
sion   laws   have   been    Republican   laws 
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G rover  Cleveland's  was  the  only  adminis- 
tration that  had  set  itself  against  this 
abuse.  When  the  Democrats  again  se- 
cured possession  of  the  House  in  191 2, 
therefore,  the  country  expected  something 
in  the  way  of  a  reform.  In  fact,  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  far  outdistanced  the  Re- 
publican record  in  pension  debauchery.  It 
has  passed  outrageous  laws  that  the  Re- 
publicans had  refused  to  put  on  the  statute 
book.  Only  Republican  opposition  has 
prevented  even  more  shamefaced  raids 
upon  the  Federal  Treasury.  In  Isaac  R. 
Sherwood  the  Democrats  have  produced  a 
pension  fanatic  who  has  no  counterpart  in 
the  long  list  of  Republican  war  horses. 
Congressman  Sherwood's  pension  ideas 
are  so  extreme  that  even  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic  has  denounced  them,  and 
publicly  rapped  Mr.  Sherwood  down  when 
he  has  tried  to  explain  them  to  their 
gatherings.  A  single  circumstance  shows 
the  spirit  in  which  he  approaches  this 
problem.  When  some  one  asked  Mr.  Sher- 
wood where  he  was  to  get  the  money  to 
pay  the  pensions  provided  for  by  his  bill, 
he  formulated  this  scheme:  to  reduce 
greatly  appropriations  for  the  present 
standing  army:  to  muster  out  the  larger 
part  of  it;  to  stop  building  battleships  and 
scrap  those  that  we  have;  and  to  end  all 
construction  work  on  the  Panama  Canal. 
If  these  economies  did  not  furnish  money 
enough  to  pay  the  "old  fellows,"  then 
Mr.  Sherwood  and  his  associates  advo- 
cated bond  issues  for  this  patriotic  purpose. 
Four  years  ago  the  World's  Work 
published  a  series  of  articles  on  this  great 
national  scandal.  Since  then  much  pension 
history  has  been  made.  Beginning  in  the 
March  number,  therefore,  the  World's 
Work  will  take  up  this  subject  again,  show- 
ing the  new  abuses  for  which  our  new  polit- 
ical era  is  responsible.  In  this  series,  as  in 
the  earlier  one,  the  distinction  between  de- 
served and  undeserved  pensions  is  made 
clear.  No  one  begrudges  adequate  relief 
to  the  patriots  who  were  disabled  in  the 
course  of  real  service  to  the  Union.  But 
the  horde  of  deserters,  "bounty  jumpers." 
widows  of  "broomstick  marriages,"  and 
other  fraudulent  pensioners  of  types  too 
numerous  to  catalogue  have  no  claims  upon 
the  gratitude  of  the  Nation.    They  are 


the  worst  enemies  of  the  deserving  pen- 
sioner, for  they  trade  upon  his  reputation 
to  prey  upon  the  source  of  his  earned  relief. 


THE    FREEDOM    OF    THE   SEA 

THE  President  has  sent  to  the  British 
Government  a  plain,  friendly  state- 
ment of  what  we  consider  our  com- 
mercial rights  as  a  neutral  nation.  We  do 
not  expect  our  merchants  to  send  goods  to 
Germany,  Austria,  or  Turkey  which  may 
be  used  by  the  armies  of  those  nations 
against  the  Allies  except  at  the  sender's 
risk.  On  the  other  hand  we  do  expect 
to  continue  to  trade  with  nations  not  at 
war  without  undue  interference.  Without 
question  the  British  Government  agrees 
with  our  general  theory.  The  difficulties 
arise  in  practice.  It  is  easy  for  a  British 
blockading  fleet  to  be  so  careful  that  no  oil 
or  copper  from  the  United  States  reaches 
Germany  through  Denmark  or  Italy  that 
very  little  reaches  even  these  countries. 
It  is  easy  to  see  the  British  Admiralty's 
point  of  view.  It  is  supposed  to  keep 
copper  from  reaching  Germany.  If  copper 
goes  to  Denmark,  for  example,  and  a  few 
miles  away  over  the  German  border  copper 
is  worth  twice  as  much  as  it  is  in  Denmark, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  copper 
will  move.  Yet  we  cannot  accept  even 
such  a  reasonable  suspicion  as  a  basis  for 
the  crippling  of  our  trade,  for  if  we  did  we 
should  have  no  trade  left  with  any  neutral 
country  which  borders  on  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, or  Turkey. 

Again,  we  admit  the  right  of  a  country 
at  war  to  search  ships  to  see  if  there  is 
contraband  aboard,  especially  since  several 
innocent  looking  cotton  cargoes  for  Ger- 
many have  been  found  to  conceal  large 
quantities  of  copper,  which  is  very  necessary 
for  the  German-  armies.  Yet  this  right  of 
search  is  very  distasteful  and  may  be  made 
exceedingly  burdensome. 

It  is,  then,  the  practices  of  the  British 
Admiralty  and  of  the  American  shippers 
which  present  a  problem  to  the  two  Govern- 
ments to  settle.  The  general  theory  of 
contraband  is  admitted  on  both  sides,  but 
the  specific  practices  are  troublesome,  for 
it  is  as  difficult  to  tell  what  is  "clear  and 
conclusive"  proof  of  the  ultimate  hostile 
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ation  of  a  cargo  as  it  is  to  tell  cer- 
what  kind  of  agreements  are  con- 
to  the  Sherman  Act. 
there  is  every  reason  for  the  two 
iments  to  use  all  haste  in  settling 
he  British  warships  can  do  and  what 
annot  do,  not  only  for  the  sake  of 
mmerce  but  because  the  freedom  of 
a  and  its  commercial  rights  are  sub- 
ipon  which  the  people  of  both  coun- 
ire  particularly  sensitive. 


VLL-AMERICAN  FINANCE 

HE  invitation  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  the  ministers  of 
finance  and  the  leading  bankers 
other  American  republics  to  confer 
mcial  relations  is  a  very  happy  move 
1  a  practical  Pan  Americanism  of 
>mmunication.  If  a  representative 
accept  the  invitation  great  good 
ome  of  this  meeting,  for  a  few  days 
sonal  conference  will  produce  more 
ble  plans  than  months  of  long-dis- 
discussion.  Even  in  dealing  with  a 
y  so  familiar  to  us  financially  as 
id.  Sir  George  Paish's  visit  proved 
ice-to-face  consultation  can  be  effec- 
'here  other  means  fail.  With  the 
*s  of  the  other  American  republics 
less  familiar  than  we  are  with  Eng- 
lances,  and  the  proposed  conference 
,  therefore,  be  even  more  valuable, 
re  is,  first  of  all,  one  great  task  for  this 
*nce  to  do — to  create  a  dollar  ex- 
t  in  South  America.  The  trade 
in  North  and  South  America  would 
atly  helped  if  there  were  a  volume 
th  American  credit  here  and  a  vol- 
>f  North  American  credit  there, 
1  so  that  if  any  mart  in  either  place 
wish  to  exchange  an  amount  owed 
I  the  other  continent  into  the  money 
own  country  he  could  find  some  one 
<e  the  exchange  for  him  at  a  reason- 
•ate.  Some  very  encouraging  be- 
gs toward  a  dollar  exchange  have 
nade  already.  It  is  no  longer  true 
here  are  no  branches  of  our  banks 
th  America.  Yet  it  is  true  that  what 
Jen  done  is  only  a  very  small  be- 

g- 

le  follows  capital,  certain  kinds  of 


trade  particularly.  The  country  that  fi- 
nances a  railroad  in  South  America  is 
likely  to  supply  the  rails  and  locomotives. 
Whether  or  not  we  can  invest  any  capital 
in  South  America  is  another  question  which 
the  conference  should  help  to  clear  up. 
One  thing  is  certain.  Practically  every 
country  on  the  southern  continent  is  in 
great  need  of  capital  and  during  this  time 
of  their  greatest  need  their  normal  supply 
from  Europe  is  much  impaired. 

There  is  now  an  opportunity  for  a  real 
Pan  Americanism  of  intercourse  and  un- 
derstanding. The  proposed  financial  con- 
ference can  be  made  most  serviceable. 


EXTENDING  THE   MONROE   DOC- 
TRINE TO  THE  FAR  EAST 

ALTHOUGH  we  have  entangling 
alliances  with  no  other  nations  we 
have  many  interests  and  responsi- 
bilities abroad — more,  perhaps,  than  most 
of  us  realize. 

It  is  of  great  concern  to  us  whether  Nic- 
aragua, Haiti,  Mexico,  and  the  Philippines 
can  govern  themselves.  We  are  at  present 
pursuing  a  policy  of  belief  in  the  first  three. 
We  have  had  marines  in  Nicaragua,  cus- 
toms oflTicers  in  Haiti,  and  an  expeditionary 
force  in  Mexico  in  an  effort  to  bolster  up 
their  efforts  to  govern  themselves.  In  the 
Philippines,  of  course,  we  have  the  reins 
of  government  in  our  own  hands,  but  the 
Jones  bill,  already  passed  by  the  House 
and  endorsed  by  the  President  in  his 
message,  promises  in  its  preamble  to  give 
the  Filipinos  independence  as  soon  as  a 
stable  government  is  established.  This  is 
an  old  promise  made  by  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike  but  it  seems  to  have  a 
more  definite  and  immediate  meaning 
when  accompanied  by  the  provisions  of 
the  Jones  bill  than  it  has  had  before. 

If  the  Philippines  are  to  have  indepen- 
dence it  is  likely  to  be  an  independence 
similar  to  that  of  Cuba,  which  is  free  to  do 
as  it  likes  so  long  as  conditions  there  do  not 
become  intolerable.  And  the  United 
States  is  thejudgeof  thetolerableness  of  the 
conditions,  for  under  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
we  are  opposed  to  any  European  Power's 
meddling  in  Cuban  affairs.  Almost  the 
same    condition    holds    toward    Mexico, 
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Nicaragua,  and  Haiti.  In  the  last  analysis 
our  fleet  protects  them  from  European 
aggression  but  at  the  same  time  we  set 
ourselves  up  as  judges  of  whether  inter- 
vention is  necessary  and  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility for  it  if  it  is. 

Europe  and  Asia  have  accepted  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  so  far  as  it  touches  Central 
America  and  the  Caribbean.  They  will- 
ingly drop  upon  our  shoulders  the  respon- 
sibilities of  this  region  which  is  near  to  us. 

Whether  the  extension  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  to  the  Philippines  will  be  as  ac- 
ceptable to  the  rest  of  the  world  or  as  easily 
fulfilled  on  our  part  is  doubtful.  Granting 
the  Filipinos  independence  and  the  pro- 
tection of  our  fleet  is  extending  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  to  them.  The  Filipinos  have  not 
thought  enough  of  liberty  to  gain  it  for 
themselves,  they  have  produced  no  na- 
tional leaders,  they  are  not  a  homogeneous 
people.  To  stand  back  of  their  indepen- 
dent attempts  at  self-government  is  a 
greater  risk  than  standing  back  of  Mexico 
or  Nicaragua,  and  it  is  a  risk  in  a  far  more 
dangerous  part  of  the  world — in  the  un- 
settled Far  East,  far  from  our  proper 
sphere  of  influence  instead  of  practically 
within  our  own  waters. 

If  we  hold  the  Philippines  ourselves,  at 
least  we  can  maintain  conditions  that  will 
not  invite  foreign  complications.  But  if 
we  do  not  wish  to  do  that,  it  seems  an  un- 
necessary risk  to  give  them  their  indepen- 
dence and  our  fleet. 


A   SPANISH    EDITION    OF   "THE 
WORLD'S   WORK" 

ABOUT  the  time  this  issue  of  the 
World's  Work  comes  into  the 
L  hands  of  its  readers,  a  Spanish 
edition  of  the  magazine  will  be  in  the  mails, 
bound  for  South  America.  This  Spanish 
edition  is  another  small  link  in  the  chain 
of  events  that  is  bringing  nearer  a  full 
understanding  between  this  country  and 
our  neighbors  south  of  the  Canal.  It  grew 
out  of  the  issue  of  the  World's  Work  for 
last  December,  which  was  devoted  almost 
wholly  to  our  diplomatic  and  commercial 
relations  with  South  America.  The  pub- 
lication of  that  number  revealed  such  an 
eager  desire  among  American  manufac- 


turers to  open  up  the  channels  of  informa- 
tion and  personal  communication  with 
Latin  America  that  the  suggestion  was 
made  that  the  magazine  should  be  trans- 
lated into  Spanish  and  distributed  among 
representative  business  men  of  the  South- 
ern Republics.  This  suggestion  was  acted 
upon,  and  new  articles  and  illustratk>ns 
were  added  to  adapt  the  magazine  more 
fully  to  its  mission  of  strengthening  the 
growing  sense  of  mutuality  between  the 
two  hemispheres.  With  the  cooperation 
of  half  a  hundred  of  the  largest  business 
houses  in  the  United  States,  a  special 
edition  is  now  being  printed  and  will  readi 
most  of  the  leading  business  men  of  South 
America  during  March. 

This  event  is  significant  far  beyond  the 
curious  interest  of  the  fact  that  it  is  prob- 
ably the  first  time  that  an  American  maga- 
zine of  general  circulation  has  appeared  in 
a  Spanish  translation.  Its  importance  lies 
in  the  proof  it  affords  that  American  busi- 
ness men  have  now  reached  the  point  where 
they  are  justified  in  entering  the  channels 
of  world  trade  on  a  large  scale.  The  tariff 
wall  that  made  necessary  an  intensive  cul- 
tivation of  the  home  market  is  down;  and 
the  world  war  has  thrown  upon  America 
the  duty  of  engaging  in  export  trade.  This 
opportunity  finds  America  at  least  partly 
prepared  to  make  the  things  the  world 
wants;  but  it  finds  us  almost  without  ac- 
quaintances among  the  foreign  peoples 
who  wish  to  buy  from  us  and  almost  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  customs  and  needs  of  inter- 
national commerce.  That  is,  it  so  finds 
most  of  us — practically  all  except  the 
largest  manufacturers. 

Henceforward,  therefore,  among  the 
most  important  things  we  shall  be  doing 
for  twenty  years  or  more  will  be  to  learn 
about  each  other  and  to  get  acquainted 
with  each  other.  It  was  as  a  step  in  this 
direction  that  the  Spanish  edition  of  the 
World's  Work  was  printed.  Other  steps 
along  the  same  path,  such  as  the  recent 
placing  of  the  ji  5.000,000  loan  to  the 
Argentine  Nation  through  a  syndicate  of 
American  bankers,  are  signs  of  the  earn- 
estness with  which  the  peoples  of  North 
and  South  America  are  striving  to  put 
their  new  relationships  to  mutually  help- 
ful practical  use. 


A  SIMPLE  RECIPE  FOR  ANXIOUS 

INVESTORS 


A  WESTERN  merchant  complains 
/%        about  what  he  calls  the  "dis- 

/  %  concerting  unwillingness"  of 
/  %  bankers  and  other  qualified 
^  ^  financial  folk  to  commit  them- 
selves definitely  on  the  investment  outlook. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  the  World's  Work, 
this  merchant  explained  that  he  had  been 
engaged  for  several  weeks  in  seeking,  from 
a  number  of  carefully  considered  sources, 
professional  advice  about  the  investment 
of  some  personal  funds,  which  just  by 
chance  he  had  withheld  from  the  market 
last  July  before  there  were  any  indications 
that  serious  financial  trouble  lay  ahead. 

Since  the  trouble  began,  he  said  he  had 
found  himself  taking  more  genuine  interest 
than  ever  before  in  the  fundamentals  of 
investment,  but  had  become  rather  hope- 
lessly confused  in  trying  to  fathom  the 
mysteries  of  the  influences  controlling  the 
market  movements  of  securities.  He  had 
followed  as  closely  as  his  business  affairs 
would  permit  the  progression  of  events  in 
the  American  investment  markets  since 
the  initial  shock  of  the  war  that  had  made 
possible,  first,  the  removal  of  the  embargo 
on  dealings  in  all  securities  of  the  unlisted 
variety,  and  then  the  gradual  lessening  of 
the  restraint  in  which  the  market  for  listed 
securities  had  been  held  for  so  many  weeks. 
He  had  seen,  as  one  result  of  more  hopeful 
business  conditions  generally,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  nation-wide  investment  demand 
of  distinctly  encouraging  proportions. 
And  he  acknowledged  that  when  he  dis- 
covered the  operation  of  the  familiar  old 
law  of  demand  and  supply  beginning  to 
show  itself  in  marked-up  prices  for  repre- 
sentative securities  of  all  types,  his  impulse 
had  been  to  make  his  investment  at  once, 
lest  he  fail  to  find  another  equally  favorable 
opportunity  to  get  high  return  with  safety. 

But  he  had  decided  finally  that,  before 
getting  down  to  a  consideration  of  particu- 
lar securities,  it  would  be  prudent  to  test 
his  own  conclusions  about  the  investment 
period  in  which  he  found  himself  by  a  little 


real  banking  discrimination.  Accordingly, 
he  had  written  to  several  members  of  the 
bond  profession  of  the  highest  standing, 
introducing  himself  as  a  prospective  in- 
vestor, but  explaining  that  he  especially 
desired,  first  of  all,  to  know  whether,  in 
their  judgment,  the  prices  of  well  known, 
high  grade  bonds  had  touched  the  limit 
of  depreciation,  or  nearly  so. 

The  merchant  was  impressed,  if  not  con- 
vinced, by  the  close  resemblance  which  the 
bankers'  long  replies  bore  to  one  another. 
All  these  replies  came  down  substantially 
to  this: 

Bonds,  as  well  as  every  other  form  of 
fixed  interest-bearing  security,  were,  even 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  much  lower 
in  price  than  they  had  been  in  a  good  many 
years.  This,  according  to  the  economists, 
was  because  interest  rates  the  world  over 
had  been  advancing  for  a  long  time  as  a 
result  of  the  rising  costs  of  living,  the  in- 
creasing production  of  gold,  the  growth 
of  extravagance  of  all  kinds,  and,  as  was 
now  being  so  grimly  emphasized,  the  lock- 
ing up,  unproductively,  by  the  nations  of 
Europe  of  vast  amounts  of  capital  in  mili- 
tary and  naval  armaments.  War  time 
prices,  therefore,  were  manifestly,  and  in 
an  exceptional  degree,  in  the  discriminating 
investor's  favor.  It  was,  of  course,  a  fair 
question  what  might  be  expected  to  happen 
when  the  time  came  for  Europe  to  begin 
to  draw  upon  the  world's  supply  of  capital 
for  means  wherewith  to  rebuild  her  de- 
molished cities  and  revive  her  prostrate 
industries.  Eventually,  the  money  and 
investment  markets  here  would  without 
doubt  have  this  demand  to  reckon  with. 
But  if  an  additional  lift  were  thus  to  be 
given  to  interest  rates  in  general,  might 
not  the  fact  that  this  country's  position 
throughout  the  great  war  had  made  it 
stand  out  in  striking  contrast  as  a  pecu- 
liarly safe  haven  for  investment  funds 
offset  that  influence  to  a  great  extent? 

At  first,  the  merchant  said,  this  discus- 
sion of  his  question  had  seemed  academic 
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and  beyond  his  comprehension.  But  it 
had  proved  otherwise,  after  ail.  He  now 
understood  that  what  the  bankers  were 
driving  at  was  simply  that,  when  condi- 
tions existed  which  made  money  scarce, 
and  thus  increased  the  cost  of  the  things 
bond  owners  have  to  buy,  they  naturally 
insist  upon  paying  less  for  their  bonds, 
since  their  coupons  call  only  for  fixed 
amounts;  and  that  it  seemed  probable 
such  conditions  would  be  brought  about 
here,  when  the  Europeans  began  to  with- 
draw their  large  investments  in  American 
securities  to  get  money  to  use  at  home  for 
reconstruction  purposes. 

The  merchant  thought  it  a  pity,  however, 
that  apparently  no  experienced  and  trust- 
worthy banker  could  be  found  who  was 
willing  to  express  anything  like  a  positive 
opinion  about  the  extent  to  which  the 
American  markets  were  likely  to  be  affected 
in  this  way,  or  when  the  effects  would 
probably  begin  to  be  felt.  His  complaint 
was  that,  in  his  endeavor  to  make  the  most 
of  the  opportunities  of  an  unprecedented 
state  of  affairs  in  the  investment  markets, 
he  had  encountered  perplexities  which  he 
had  not  reckoned  on.  He  was  disap- 
pointed with  his  counselors. 

This  episode  is  related  here  for  two 
reasons:  First,  because  it  affords  the 
opportunity  of  emphasizing  the  fact  that 
the  conditions  in  the  security  markets  of 
the  world  that  have  been  brought  about 
by  the  war  have  been  so  foreign  to  the 
experience  of  bankers  everywhere  that 
nothing  short  of  the  possession  of  some 
occult  faculty  could  possibly  enable  any  one 
to  foresee  clearly  their  ultimate  effects. 
And  second,  because  it  makes  it  timely  to 
suggest  for  the  benefit  of  investors — 
especially  those  whose  temperaments,  like 
that  of  the  Western  merchant,  incline  them 
to  the  more  or  less  vain  hope  of  being  able 
always  to  buy  at  the  bottom  of  the  market 
— a  method  of  employing  funds  that  is 
likely  to  afford  them  the  best  peace-of- 
mind  insurance. 

For  such  investors — as,  indeed,  for  all 
who  find  difficulty  from  any  cause  in  re- 
garding with  complacency  the  fluctuations 
in  the  market  prices  of  securities  that  arc 
inevitable,  even  in  normal  times — nothing 


can  be  recommended  more  confidently 
than  securities  of  the  short-term  variety. 
Fortunately,  in  this  category  the  range  of 
choice  is  wide  enough  to  satisfy  every  kind 
of  individual  investment  taste,  both  in 
class  and  in  quality. 

There  is,  to  begin  with,  the  fundamen- 
tally staple  income  security,  the  direct 
first  mortgage  on  real  property,  not  often 
referred  to  as  a  short-term  investment,  yet 
on  the  average  running  for  not  more  than 
five  years.  There  are  the  widely  known 
bonds  secured  by  first  mortgage  on  real 
property,  issued  in  serial  form,  usually 
with  annual  maturities  extending  over  a 
period  of  ten  to  fifteen  years;  municipal 
bonds  and  railroad  equipment  trusts,  each 
class  with  an  extraordinary  record  for  safety. 
also  running  in  series,  but  with  maturing 
instalments  of  principal  extending  over 
somewhat  longer  periods  of  time;  the  old 
established — frequently  underlying — bonds 
of  the  railroad,  industrial,  and  public  utility 
classes,  of  limited  supply,  but  usually 
obtainable  in  odd  lots  by  intelligent  inquir>' 
in  the  market  as  they  approach  the  end 
of  their  allotted  span  of  life;  and  finally. 
debenture  and  collateral  notes,  such  as 
have  been  issued  so  extensively  in  late 
years  by  corporations  of  all  classes  at  times 
when,  for  one  reason  or  another,  their  fi- 
nancial requirements  could  not  be  met  by 
the  sale  of  the  more  permanent  form  of 
obligation. 

Of  these  various  classes  of  short-term 
securities,  the  direct  mortgage,  the  first 
mortgage  real  estate  bond,  and  the  serial 
municipal  issue  are  practicable  only  for 
the  investor  for  income  who  wishes  pri- 
marily to  be  immune  from  all  excitement 
of  the  market-place.  In  buying  such  se- 
curities, the  investor  may  keep  his  capital 
at  all  times  within  reasonably  easy  reach, 
even  though  he  cannot  have  free  market- 
ability. As  for  the  remaining  classes,  they 
make  up  a  somewhat  specialized  but  in- 
creasingly important  department  of  the 
market,  catering  to  both  institutional  and 
individual  demand  for  investments  of 
liquid  form.  They  will  fluctuate  in  price, 
but  always  within  narrow  limits,  provided, 
of  course,  they  are  backed  up  by  solid  se- 
curity or  by  unblemished  credit. 


IPLOMACY  OUR  FIRST  LINE  OF 

DEFENSE 

NGERS  OF  OUR   LACK  OF  A  DEFINITE  FOREIGN   POLICY  AND  THE  AGGRES- 
ilPLICATIONS  OF   SOME   DIPLOMATIC    POSITIONS   INTO    WHICH    WE    HAVE 
TED — THE   NEfeD    FOR   AN    AWAKENING    OF    THE    AMERICAN     PEOPLE 
TO   A   SENSE   OF   THEIR   CONDITION    AS   A   WORLD    POWER 

BY 

W.  MORTON  FULLERTON 

(Aumoft  or  "PROBLEMS  OP  power"  etc) 


r  ir  E  ARE  only  four  full 
%  /  moons  on  the  hither  side 
\/       of  the  most  monstrous 

Y  •       cataclysm  that  has  ever 

*  befallen    human    soci- 

:,  in  the  middle  of  July,  191 4, 

til  were  all  the  political  seismo-" 

n    Europe    that    statesmen  and 

heads  were  joyously  planning 
annual  outings  at  Vichy,  Hom- 
,  and  the  North  Sea  Fiords.  That 
1-war  which  had  been  maturing 
4,  the  date  of  the  Franco-British 
would  come  before  1917,  every 
^  gentlemen  so  peacefully  packing 
il^  for  a  quiet  holiday  in  the  mid- 
of  1914  knew  full  well.  But, 
e,  they  had  the  firm  conviction 
^  could  look  forward  to  at  least 
eable  autumn,  the  bright  days 
d  of  them  in  1914. 
eeks  later  the  world  saw — what  it 
le  European  continent  was  de- 
ter its  inhabitants.  The  very 
med  to  reel  to  and  fro  like  a 
.    The    moon    was    confounded 

sun  ashamed.  Lx>uvain  and 
and  Dinant  were  in  ashes.  An 
tion  had  been,  not  carried  away 
I  to  the  waters  of  Babylon,  but 
om  its  soil  toward  an  asylum  in  a 
and  by  the  waters  of  the  British 

The  Great  Powers  of  the  West- 
lisphere  looked  on,  pitying  and 
ut  silent,  and  magnificently  neu- 
ey  maintained  the  classical  im- 

of  Pilate.  A  few  weeks  later 
I  of  the  State  of  the  greatest  of 

published  his  annual   Message 


to  Congress;  and  in  calm  and  beautiful 
accents  he  said,  speaking  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America  : 

We  are  at  peace  with  all  the  world.  No  one 
who  speaks  counsel  based  on  fact  or  drawn  from 
a  just  and  candid  interpretation  of  realities 
can  say  that  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  from 
any  quarter  our  independence  or  the  integrity 
of  our  territory  is  threatenied.  Dread  of  the 
power  of  any  other  nation  we  are  incapable  of. 
We  are  not  jealous  of  rivalry  in  the  fields  of 
commerce  or  of  any  other  peaceful  achieve- 
ment. We  mean  to  live  our  own  lives  as  we  will  ; 
but  we  mean  also  to  let  live.  We  are  indeed  a 
true  friend  to  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  be- 
cause we  threaten  none,  covet  the  possessions 
of  none,  desire  the  overthrow  of  none.  Our 
friendship  can  be  accepted  and  is  accepted 
without  reservation,  because  it  is  offered  in  a 
spirit  and  for  a  purpose  which  no  one  need  ever 
question  or  suspect.    Therein  lies  our  greatness. 

II 

In  the  late  autumn  of  1910  the  German 
Emperor  and  Empress  paid  a  visit  to  the 
King  and  Queen  of  the  Belgians  at  Brussels. 
In  reply  to  King  Albert's  toast  William  II 
said: 

The  splendid  reception  which  your  Majesties 
and  the  Belgian  people  have  accorded  us  in  this 
glorious  capital  has  profoundly  touched  us, 
and  it  makes  our  gratitude  the  more  corcfial 
that  we  see  in  this  reception  the  expression  of 
the  close  ties  which  connect  not  only  our 
families  but  also  our  peoples.  It  is  with  the 
friendliest  sympathy  that  I  and  all  Germany 
watch  the  stupendous  success  which  has  been 
vouchsafed  to  the  untiring  energy  of  the  Bel- 
gian people  in  every  branch  of  commerce  and 
industry.  .  .  .  Belgium's  trade  embraces 
the  whole  world,  and  it  is  in  the  peaceful  labors 
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of  civilization  that  Germans  and  Belgians 
everywhere  meet.  We  are  filled  with  equal 
admiration  by  the  cultivation  of  ideal  interests, 
in  which  Belgium's  poets  and  artists  have 
achieved  so  eminent  a  place.  May  the  rela- 
tions of  confidence  and  friendly  neighborliness, 
of  which  the  negotiations  between  our  govern- 
ments recently  furnished  so  welcome  a  proof, 
be  drawn  ever  closer!  May  welfare  and  bless- 
ing be  shed  by  your  Majesties'  feign  upon  your 
Royal  house  and  upon  your  people!  That  is 
my  desire,  which  springs  from  the  depths  of  my 
heart.  Hurrah  for  their  Majesties,  the  King 
and  Queen  of  the  Belgians! 

1  had  not  forgotten  this  toast,  when, 
invited  to  deliver  a  lecture  at  the  The&ire 
Michel  in  Paris,  in  February  three  years 
later — under  the  auspices  of  the  France- 
Amerique  Committee,  on  "  The  Future  of 
the  Relations  of  France  and  the  United 
States  and  the  Panama  Canal" — I,  never- 
theless, ventured  to  combat,  in  the  follow- 
ing terms,  an  agitation  then  attracting 
some  attention  in  England  in  favor  of  the 
neutralization  of  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
"Belgium,"  I  said — ^just  eighteen  months 
before  the  great  war — "Belgium  is  neu- 
tralized, but  nothing  will  prevent  any  one 
of  the  three  Continental  Powers  that  would 
be  brought  into  collision  in  case  of  war  be- 
tween Germany  and  England  from  tearing 
up  the  Treaty  of  1839  and  using  Belgian 
territory  for  their  strategic  ends — nothing 
save  the  ability  of  the  Belgians  themselves 
to  protect  their  frontiers.  Belgium  has 
slowly  come  to  realize  this,  and  is  now 
increasing  her  armed  strength  with  a 
patriotic  haste  which  might  well  be  a  lesson 
to  the  North  Americans.  Thus,  neutral- 
ization of  the  Caribbean  on  paper  is  so 
much  waste  of  time.  Real  neutralization 
of  that  Sea,  in  the  only  sense  in  which  the 
word  becomes  of  the  slightest  interest  to 
the  world,  and  above  all  to  Washington, 
means  the  power  of  policing  it,  and  the 
United  States  of  North  America  cannot 
police  it  alone.  Somebody  must  help  her. 
The  ideal  would  be  that  a  Pan  American 
union,  comprising  the  United  States  of 
North  America  and  all  the  States  of  South 
America,  should  impose  a  Pax  Americana 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  This  is  the 
dream  of  Mr.  John  Barrett,  the  director- 
general  of  the  Pan  American  Union.     But 


it  is  a  dream,  the  realization  of  which  the 
diplomatic  activity  of  the  United  States 
during  the  last  ten  years  has,  after  all 
not  done  very  much  to  foster.  The  tone 
of  the  South  American  press  shows  more 
and  more  that  '  Interests'  at  Washington 
are  held  to  be  in  opposition  to  the  In- 
terests' of  Bogoti,  Caracas,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Valparaiso. 
Lima,  and  Quito.  A  Pax  Americana  is. 
moreover,  a  dream  which  the  fact  of  the 
opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  making 
East  and  West  one,  is  to  render  as  diflicult 
as  is  a  Pax  Europeana,  All  the  States  of 
the  Americas  will  have  to  conform  their 
ideal  to  the  positive  principle  now  govern- 
ing world-politics,  that  of  the  balance  of 
power,  and  the  American  State  which  wfll 
be  first  called  upon  to  tecognize  that 
principle  is  the  United  States  of  North 
America.  The  question  for  the  United 
States  to-day  is,  'Who  shall  help  me  to 
police  the  Caribbean:  shall  it  be  the 
Triple  Alliance,  or  shall  it  be  the  Triple 
Entente?'  To  put  the  question  is  to 
answer  it.  To  develop  before  an  audience 
like  the  present  the  set  of  reasons  why  the 
United  States,  having  to  act  and  having 
to  choose,  is  bound  to  make  the  Triple  a 
Quadruple  Entente,  would  put  me  in  the 
ridiculous  light  of  the  classic  peddler 
trying  to  sell  his  owls  in  Athens." 

The  truth  of  history  obliges  me  to  recall 
that  when  I  gave  expression  to  this  pro- 
phetic passage,  more  than  two  years  aga- 
in the  presence  of  several  competent 
diplomatists,  including  the  eminent  juris- 
consult. Dr.  David  Jayne  Hill,  our  late 
Ambassador  to  Germany  —  I  was  aware 
that  Baron  de  Broqueville,  the  Belgian 
Prime  Minister,  had  just  stated  secretly  to 
a  Committee  of  the  Belgian  Chamber, 
whom  he  was  urging  to  raise  the  mobilizaUe 
total  of  their  country's  armed  force  to 
340,000  men,  that  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  and  he  were  "on  a  volcano." 

The  "volcano"  has  now  burst;  and  it 
has  burst  in  conditions  which  give,  per- 
haps, to  my  warnings  and  affirmations  of 
two  years  ago  a  peculiar  opportuneness 
at  this  hour.  At  all  events,  let  us  stop  to 
congratulate  the  King  of  the  Belgians  on 
the  possession  of  a  Minister  so  far-sighted 
as  M.  de  Broqueville. 
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III 

iverage  Cis-Atlantic  observer  of  the 
^ar  in  Europe  may  have  his  sym- 
and  his  intelligence  deeply  engaged 
spectacle  of  the  national  plight  of 
that  one  of  the  European  States. 
1  sympathies  are  bound  to  be  with 
1  people.  An  American  man,  as 
ilson  has  done  well  to  remind  us, 
efore  all,  think  first  as  an  American 
It  is,  indeed,  for  the  Americans 
United  States  of  North  America 
;  the  sole  really  impressive  teaching 
reat  war  that  that  war  has  suddenly 
gingly,  articulately,  before  them, 
is  which  certain  incidents  of  late 
lad  only  been,  not  very  clearly, 
ng:  "Is  the  United  States,  after 
ation?"  "  If  the  Americans  of  the 
States  of  North  America  are  a 
are  they  behaving  as  if  they  were 
►f  it?"  All  the  great  events  which 
Ben  taking  place  in  Europe  since 
)  Balkan  wars  have  been  crises  in 
iS  of  nations.  The  great  war  is  a 
collision  of  nations.  The  vicissi- 
f  national  development  may  be  so 
i  that  when,  in  the  several  ex- 
tendencies  of  the  nations,  they 
ally  clash,  it  may  be  very  difficult 
le  with  any  unison  just  why  what 
en  place  has  occurred.  But  there 
ys  utter  agreement  as  to  the  fact 
ollision  itself.  Is  this  truth  merely 
'  case  under  the  general  law  of 
tion?  And  is  the  United  States  of 
America  really  an  exception  to 
(leral  law,  one  of  the  instances  that 
St  excipere,  take  out,  in  order  to 
"  that  general  rule?  Most  Ameri- 
the  United  States  of  North  America 
K>  doubt,  long  and  complacently 
t    so.    Can    they    think    so    any 

mswer  to  these  questions  might  be 
and,  as  I  believe,  found,  even  in  a 
researches  in  historic  psychology, 
ey  can  be  reached  more  quickly 
1  considerations  of  general  politics, 
pragmatic,  characteristically  Ameri- 
ihion  of  putting  two  and  two  to- 
just  before  it  is  too  late.  Many 
that    have    befallen    the    North 


American  United  States  in  the  last  twenty 
years  have  shown  her  pretty  clearly — 
but  the  present  war  now  comes  to  drive 
the  hints  well  home — that,  whether  we 
like  it  or  not,  we  are  all,  as  self-conscious 
nations,  part  of  a  vast  world-system. 
Groups  and  sub-groups  of  nations  are 
curiously  revolving  round  one  another  in 
orbits  and  with  gyrations  that  recall  the 
system  of  cycles  and  epicycles  imagined 
by  the  old  astronomers.  The  force  of  the 
reciprocal  pulls  has  given  rise  to  a  state 
of  things  known  as  the  balance  of  power. 
The  balance  of  power  is  never  stable,  be- 
cause the  size  and  direction  of  the  various 
national  entities  are  constantly  changing. 
Do  the  inhabitants  of  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere belong  to  some  remote  and  happy 
region  of  their  own?  Viewed  in  the  light 
of  the  general  situation  just  stated,  and 
of  the  bursting  bombs  of  the  European 
battlefields,  what  is  becoming  of  the  prob- 
lem of  the  future  of  the  North  American 
United  States?  Above  all,  what  is  be- 
coming of  that  future  when  it  is  con- 
templated in  connection  with  the  shifting 
of  the  nations  of  the  European  Powers? 

Nationalism  is  the  self-conscious  struggle 
of  a  people  to  maintain  its  integrity  when 
it  is  exposed  to  the  gravitative  attraction 
of  a  powerful  neighbor  or  neighbors. 
National  spirit  is  manifested  only  when 
nationality  is  menaced.  National  spirit 
withers  when  lack  of  international  pres- 
sure makes  tangible  frontiers  futile.  Inter- 
est alone,  not  sentiment,  ties  nations 
together.  But  it  ties  nothing  if  there  are 
no  national  interests  to  be  tied.  On  the 
other  hand,  common  interests  and  geog- 
raphy are  the  sole  creators  of  nations. 

IV 

Take  the  still  pending  affair  of  Wash- 
ington's dispute  with  Mexico.  Whatever 
any  one  may  think  about  President 
Wilson's  conception  of  his  responsibility 
in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  Mexico's 
relations  with  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  no  one  can  deny  that  that  policy 
seriously  disturbed  the  great  interests  of 
the  European  nations.  Yet,  those  nations 
watched  the  conduct  of  this  business  by 
the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can United  States  with  a  quite  unwonted. 
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a  positively  long-suflFering,  deference.  If 
this  be  true,  what  can  be  the  reason?  It 
can  only  be  because  the  really  interested 
Powers  nevertheless  did  not  regard  them- 
selves as  interested  enough  to  be  seriously 
"interested"  diplomatically.  On  the  part 
of  self-respecting  States  an  attitude  like 
this  seems  altogether  anomalous.  It  is, 
indeed,  an  exception.  The  silence  of 
Europe  was,  in  itself,  a  sanction  of  the 
peculiar  claim  implied  in  the  North  Ameri- 
can President's  intervention  in  Mexico. 
That  claim  was  that  his  action,  whatever 
else  it  might  be,  was  a  righteous  and  wise 
application  of  a  principle  known  as  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  Throughout  all  Wash- 
ington's dealings  with  Mexico,  in  fact. 
Europe,  as  a  whole,  repressed  its  profound 
irritation  at  the  embarrassment  caused  it 
by  Washington  diplomacy.  Europe  hardly 
ventured,  indeed,  to  express  even  semi- 
officially its  positive  conviction,  which 
was  that  there  had  been  wanton  infringe- 
ment by  Washington  of  Mexican 
sovereignty.  It  made  no  "representation " 
constituting  a  pressure  on  the  Washington 
Government.  Europe,  in  fact,  went  so 
far  as  to  give  Washington  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  solving  Mexican 
matters  by  just  those  methods  that  Presi- 
dent Wilson  adopted  toward  President 
Huerta;  for,  however  obvious  appeared 
to  be  the  absurdity  of  these  methods, 
Europe  could  not  really  believe  that  so 
interesting,  yet,  what  was,  for  it,  so  in- 
comprehensible, a  policy  was  not  justified 
by  facts  known,  at  all  events,  to  the  North 
American  Government.  Europe,  al- 
though both  grievously  injured  and 
strangely  mystified,  yet  outwardly  main- 
tained an  attitude  of  singular  respect 
toward  Washington,  a  self-restraint  that 
was  the  counterpart  of  that  "watchful 
waiting"  which  President  Wilson  in- 
dulged in  after  he  had  created  so  sur- 
prisingly and,  as  Europe  held,  so  needlessly, 
a  Mexican  question. 

Now,  this  attitude  adopted  by  Europe 
against  all  its  immediate  interests  was  a 
proof  of  the  fact  that  it  had  already  learned 
to  put  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine  all  the 
value — however  imprecise — ^ascribed  to  it 
by  the  Americans.  Although  never  for- 
mally recognized  by  it  as  a  binding  instru- 


ment of  international  law  or  public  right 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  as  the  attitude  of 
Europe  showed,  had  really  come  to  be 
taken  as  binding,  and  was  being  treated 
as  such — ^but  the  Americans  themselves 
were  not  to  be  allowed  to  be  its  sole  inter- 
preters. Europe  was  quick  to  see  the 
possible  advantages  for  it  of  letting  the 
North  American  United  States  carry  to 
the  extreme  limit  of  their  applicability 
all  the  claims  implied  in  her  great  pf^ 
tension.  If  really  the  North  American 
United  States  was  so  altruistically  iih 
clined  to  do  all  their  American  work  for 
the  Europeans,  thus  relieving  them  of  al 
responsibility  for  good  government  in  the 
larger  portion  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
the  news  was,  no  doubt,  almost  too  good  to 
be  true,  but  why  should  Europe  complain? 

Europe  has  not  complained.  Indeei 
so  little  has  Europe  complained,  that  iD 
its  actions  go  to  indicate  that  it  would 
think  it  a  real  convenience  if  Washington 
would  give,  and  continue  to  give,  to  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  as  imperial  and  cate- 
gorical a  form  as  possible.  The  feeling 
of  Europe — ^and,  indeed,  of  the  Far  East 
as  is  the  upshot  of  Japan's  treatment  of 
the  immigration  problem — is  distinctly 
this:  if  the  Monroe  Doctrine  did  not  enst 
it  would  positively  be  worth  while  to 
invent  it;  and  this  is  turning  the  tables 
upon  the  North  Americans  of  the  United 
States  with  almost  a  vengeance. 

There  are  many  things  to  be  said  about 
such  a  fact  as  this.  But  on  one  point 
with  regard  to  it,  at  all  events,  there  can 
be  only  a  consensus  of  opinion.  It  is,  in 
any  case,  an  anachronistic  fact.  Here 
we  all  are  living  in  an  epoch  in  which 
mechanical  inventions  and  world-trade 
have  brought  about  such  a  stratification 
of  class  interests  as  to  threaten  the  ver>' 
bases  of  nationalism,  and,  indeed,  to  have 
given  certain  thinkers  the  illusion,  the 
"Great  Illusion,"  that  war  was  improbable, 
indeed,  almost  impossible.  Yet  half  the 
world  observes  to  the  other  half:  "We 
want  neither  your  military  aid  nor  your 
counsel  in  dealing  with  matters  in  our 
portion  of  the  planet";  while  this  other 
half  retorts:  "You  really  couldn't  do  us 
a  greater  kindness  than  to  inform  us  that 
the   half-of-the-world   where  you   live  is 
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r  own  intangible  half."  This  is  the 
tiation  of  a  state  of  things  obviously 
unusual  that  no  American  either  of 
th  or  South  America  can  afford  to 
lect  to  meditate  on  its  consequences. 
uch,  however,  is  the  situation.  Such 
the  claims  which  the  North  American 
ted  States  has  been  haughtily  and 
llessly — oh,  1  do  not  say  wisely  or 
risely. — ^affirming  and  clamoring  to 
non-Americans  to  recognize;  and  now 
:  the  European  has  taken  them  at  their 
d,  now  that  he  acquiesces  in  their  views 
3nd  their  wildest  dreams,  they  sud- 
ly  awake  to  the  fact  that  the  gift  he 
fers  is,  if  not  enveloped  in  perfidious 
ppings,  at  all  events  a  gift  that  entails 
re  obligations.  But  the  peculiar  Ameri- 
idealism,  the  domestic  preoccupations 
he  North  American  people,  above  all 
r  magnificently  convenient  isolation, 
bined  to  lure  them  rapidly  and  blindly 
:o  the  brink  of  what  was  bound  to  be 
them  a  new  world  epoch — to  the  abyss, 
us  say,  of  the  Caribbean — ^without 
ng  them  the  time  to  take  adequate 
autions.  For  the  last  ten  years  any 
jrver  trained  in  the  frequentation  of 
tical  facts  had  only  to  view  the  horizon, 
is  mind's  eye,  from  the  heights  above 
sbra,  to  descry  a  new  destiny  in  store 
the  people  between  the  Gulf  and  the 
ait  Lakes,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
lemplate  with  dismay  so  many  mil- 
s  of  men  nobly  whiling  away  the  hours 
lumanitarian  dreams,  conceived  with, 
so  little  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
none  of  national  forces  throughout  the 
Id!  A  great  nation  engaged  in  the 
itniction  of  a  canal  at  Panama,  yet 
;ing  no  effort  to  transform  its  lacka- 
ical,  capricious,  and  irresponsible  ways 
>reign  business  into  a  methodical,  self- 
cious  foreign  policy,  expressive  of  its 
cting,  well-reasoned  conception  of  its 
iny  as  a  World  Power,  has  been,  and 
ains,  the  wonder  of  the  world.  The 
)Iems  of  the  United  States  of  North 
^rica  can  no  longer  remain  parochial. 
United  States  of  North  America  will 
ess  and  less  able  to  mind  its  own  busi- 
The  formula  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
t,  idle  as  the  words  of  King  Canute 
idding  the  advance  of  the  sea,  even 


now  rings  hollow  in  the  breeze  sweeping 
over  the  Caribbean.  National  isolation 
is  for  the  North  American  United  States 
an  impossible  ideal. 

These  are  truths  which  required  no 
difficulties  with  Mexico  for  their  demon- 
stration. But  the  provisional  solution 
given  to  that  extraordinary  difficulty  by 
the  Congress  of  Niagara  was  so  instructive 
in  its  revolutionary  character  that  these 
truths  are  now  strikingly  reinforced.  Rep- 
resentatives of  three  Great  Powers,  Wash- 
ington's next-door  neighbors  in  the  South 
American  Continent,  helped  to  pull  the 
North  Americans  of  the  United  States  out 
of  the  blind  alley  into  which  they  had 
penetrated.  From  this  blind  alley  there 
was  no  issue,  and  at  its  farther  end  there 
was  only  a  trap  door  between  Washington 
and  perdition.  Arm-in-arm  with  Argen- 
tina, Brazil,  and  Chile,  the  United  States 
of  North  America  retraced  her  steps  to  the 
light  of  day,  where  she  provisionally 
stretched  herself  out  for  a  rest  in  the  sun. 
What  had  really  happened  was  that  the 
North  Americans  had  made  of  the  banner 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  a  bandanna 
handkerchief  to  wipe  their  anxious  brows. 

Now,  1  do  not  say  that  that  was  not  a 
fortunate  event.  There  are  some  who 
think  it  so.  There  is  notably  my  friend, 
Mr.  Charles  Sherrill,  as  distinguished  an 
agent  as  Washington  has  ever  sent  to  a 
South  American  diplomatic  post.  I  do 
not  discuss  the  wisdom  or  the  imprudence 
of  the  solution  of  inviting,  or  allowing  to 
rally,  to  the  aid  of  Washington  three  rival 
South  American  Powers,  in  order  to  help 
the  Washington  Government  elegantly 
out  of  a  difficulty  for  which  those  Powers 
were  in  no  wise  responsible,  but  by  which 
they  might  conceivably  profit.  All  that 
need  be  said  for  the  moment  is  simply 
this:  By  the  fact  of  the  cooperation  with 
Washington  of  three  great  South  American 
States  for  the  settlement  of  a  matter  like 
the  Mexican  question  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
is  no  longer  what  it  was,  and  the  North 
Americans  of  the  United  States  have 
suffered  that  Doctrine  to  be  prodigiously 
altered  without  themselves  having  had 
any  systematic  or  witting  scheme  for 
its  readjustment.  The  Congress  of  Ni- 
agara was  an  event  big  with  the  gravest 
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consequences.     The   solution  of   Niagara 

marks  an  epoch  and  the  South  Americans 

know  it.    With  a  far  finer  political  sense 

than    is    habitually   discernible   north   of 

Galveston — ^ah.    the    insidious   astuteness 

fA  Latin  diplomacy!  ah,  the  beauty  of  a 

fine  cambinazione! — the  South  Americans 

have  marked  this  event  at  its  full  suggestive 

value;  and  what  was  done  by  the  mere 

fact  of  the    International  Convention  of 

Niagara  cannot  be  undone.     Niagara  will 

have   been  one  of  the  important  stages 

on  the  march  of  the  development  of  the 

United  States  of  North  America  as  a  Worid 

Pov^-er. 

And  now  comes  the  great  European  war, 
in  which  are  succeeding  one  another  inci- 
dent after  incident  that  reveal  at  last,  even 
to  the  most  indifferent,  the  prudent  fore- 
sight of  the  few  who  cried  to  the  Washing- 
ton Government,  "  Cassandra ! "   Our  vast 
planet  is  suddenly  shrunk  to  the  dimensk>ns 
of  an  asteroid.    The  products  of  the  sea- 
bearing    trade    of    the    American    North 
Atlantic  ports  are  rotting  on  the  wharves; 
American  contraband  of  war  is  doomed  to 
pillage    or    to    Davy   Jones's    locker.    A 
neutral  Power,  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  is  still  obliged  to  suffer  the  counter 
shocks  of  a  world  in  arms.    The  heedless 
action  of  a  wireless,  telegraphist  or  of  a 
ship-owner  may  create   an    international 
incident.     For  the  first  time  in  a  hundred 
>ears.  in  the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  at  the  heads  of  the  bridges  of  the 
Canadian     frontier,     sentinels     challenge 
travelers  from  the  south  with  a,  "Who 
g^>es    there!"      German    warships    take 
shelter  in  the  Gal&pagos  Islands — which 
Ecuador  has  always  refused  to  cede  to  the 
United  States,  though  they  are  the  Heligo- 
land of  its  southwestern  shore  line — ^and 
it  is  to  Washington  that  England  com- 
plains!   France  and  England  suspect  Ger- 
man wireless  stations  of  operating  in  some 
Cx>lombian  jungle,  and  with  the  same  old 
patient  deference  that  they  have  all  along 
displayed,  while  their  private  and  public 
fortune  is  being  rifled  by  Mexican  bandits, 
they  ask  what  the  North  Americans  mean 
to  do  about  it.    Verily,  the  prestige  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  is  immense,  and  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  only  treaties  that  stand  a 
likelihood  of  not  suffering  the  fate  of  the 


luckless    Belgian    "scrap   of  pap 
those   that   are   not    signed,   th< 
positively    cannot    be    broken 
positively  they  do  not  exist! 

Yet,  if  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is 

a  convention  for  Europe,  what  do 

typical  incidents  show  that  it  is  foi 

Americas?     How  can  Washingtoi 

without  misusing  it?    Or,  if  Wa 

does  not  intend  to  use  it,  why  c 

any  of  its  neighbors  the  illusion 

it,  the  Doctrine  is  still  of  any  use? 

in  the  negative  treatment  habiti 

plied  to  all  these  matters,  is  there 

that  the  people  of  the  United  I 

North  America  are  aware  of  thei 

as  a  World  Power?  And  if  ever  the 

to  discover  for  such  incidents  ar 

tive  solution,   where  is  there  a 

that  the  solution  chosen  is  a  case  i 

general   law  of  national   policy? 

events,   each   fresh   shock   to   tJ 

American  public  that  brings  hom< 

the  reality,  at  last,  of  the  fact  wl 

of  them   believed   inconceivable, 

their  obligation  to  conform  to  t 

and  ways  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 

ever  loss  of  the  "American  idex 

only,  as  it  were,  the  straw  that  s 

way  the  wind  is  blowing;  but  th 

not  chance  shreds  of  the  great  i 

of  the  war — it  is  in  reality  the  > 

any  seer  knew  full  well  was  abou 

through  the  great  cutting  of  the 

And  the  wind  is  no  longer  a  gentl 

but  a  stiff  breeze  making  from 

north,  blowing  through  the  Gana 

Caribbean,    where   it   meets   all 

currents  started  in   Europe  by 

If,  during  the  years  since  the 

Spain,   the   North    Americans    1 

strenuously  meditating  on  their  f 

the  world  they  would  have  kno 

what  they  were  thinking  when 

nations  of  South  America — still 

the  precedent  of  the    fatal    Co 

Niagara — ^thrust    upon    Washinj 

the  other  day,  the  dread  respon: 

accepting  or  rejecting  their  offer  < 

ation  in  such  a  thorny  business  a 

tion  with  the  belligerent  Powers 

for  the  exclusion  of  the  latter's 

from  the  waters  of  the  two  Ai 

This  latest  incident  is  one  to 
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rican  of  the  United  States  of  North 
rica  can  lend  too  great  attention, 
arks  a  phase  of  the  development  of 
elations  between  the  North  American 
ed  States  and  the  States  of  Latin 
rica  which  opens  up  vistas  for  all  these 
tries  far  wider  even  than  any  that 

visible  from  the  vantage-point  of 
ara.     In  August  of  the  present  year, 

a  quite  remarkable  alertness,  the 
Mument  of  Peru  instructed  its  Min- 

in  Washington  "to  confer  with  the 
^mment  of  the  United  States"  on  the 
ability  of  bringing  about  a  meeting 
le  representatives  of  the  American 
»ns  in  order  to  discuss  the  new  ques- 

that  the  European  war  had  already 
fited,  and  particularly  the  question 
le  potential  harm  in  store  for  the 
•al  American  States  in  view  of  the 
aphical  gravitation  toward  their 
s  of  a  terrible  world-war.  Simultan- 
y,  an  exchange  of  views  on  the  same 
"aJ  subject  ensued  between  Peru  and 
in  of  her  nearer  neighbors,  the  sov- 
n  nations  of  South  America.  The 
t  of  this  interesting  activity  was 
ly  precipitated,  for  the  boom  of  the 
y  guns  at  sea  was  already  almost 
;  heard  from  the  caf6s  of  Bogoti, 
cas,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Montevideo, 
\os  Aires,  Valparaiso,  Lima,  and 
>.  With  a  wholesome  caution  Wash- 
«i  demurred  to  relieving  Peru  of  any 
e  direct  responsibility  for  an  initiative 
iginal  and,  obviously,  so  interesting. 
loyal  to  the  spirit  of  the  Pan  American 
ty  that  has  been  the  avowed  leii" 
'  of  its  action  now  for  many  years — 
ithstanding  certain  rumbling  dis- 
i  in  the  Central  American  passages  of 
Pan  American  symphony — Washing- 
acquiesced  heartily  in  the  proposal 
I  semi-official  free  discussion  of  the 
t  matters  raised  by  Peru.  On  Decem- 
8,  1914,  all  these  questions  came 
»rnially  before  the  body  known  as  the 
American  Union,  which  sits  superbly 

own  beautiful  palace  at  Washington, 
vhich  is  already  a  G>ncert  of  America 
npressive  as  any  European  Concert 

has  ever  been  convened.  On  this 
iion  the  spokesman  of  the  American 
t  Powers  was  not  the  Secretary  of 


State  at  Washington — although  that  high 
official,  as  chairman,  by  courtesy,  of  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  presided.  The  spokesman  was 
the  Ambassador  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, Dr.  Romulo  S.  Na6n,  and  his 
proposals  were  adopted  without  a  dissent- 
ing vote.  The  resolution  thus  unani- 
mously accepted  declared  a  number  of 
interesting  things,  notably,  for  instance, 
that  immense  new  problems  of  inter- 
national law  had  suddenly  been  forced 
upon  the  attention  of  the  whole  world; 
that  the  present  war  was  showing  that 
belligerents  can  easily  become  so  obnoxious 
to  peaceful  and  neutral  peoples  that  some- 
thing must  seriously  be  done  about  it; 
that  the  hitherto  accepted  principle  of 
international  law,  according  to  which 
outsiders-not-at-war  have  no  choice  save 
to  lie  low,  twirling  their  thumbs,  whatever 
the  inconvenience,  until  a  war  is  over, 
must  really  now  be  altered  in  view  of  the 
ramifications  of  world-trade;  that,  in  a 
word,  "  Face  to  face  with  the  rights  of  the 
belligerents,  we  now  have  the  rights  of  the 
neutral,"  for  liberty  of  commerce  is  a 
paramount  interest! 

All  this  is,  indeed,  extremely  interesting, 
and  it  is  as  interesting  to  the  philosopher 
and  the  historian  as  it  is  to  the  practical 
man  of  business,  for  it  marks  the  fact 
that  our  present  stage  of  civilization  is, 
after  all,  a  new  stage  of  world-development; 
that  the  social,  economic,  and  industrial 
interdependence  of  peoples,  and  even  of 
individuals,  is  such  that  a  real  injury  to 
any  part  of  the  worid-society  is  an  injury 
to  the  whole.  When,  in  April  and  May, 
1912,  the  Turks  temporarily  closed  the 
Dardanelles,  th^  grain  of  Russia  was  left 
to  rot  in  the  bins  of  the  wharves  of  the 
Black  Sea;  England  lost  $7^,000  to 
$100,000  a  day;  Roumania,  Bulgaria, 
Greece,  as  much;  and  the  general  lesson, 
in  fact,  was  so  well  learned  in  Europe  that 
on  June  19,  1914,  Russia  and  Roumania 
made  a  joint  representation  to  Turkey  to 
the  effect  that  they  would  not  allow  a  war 
between  that  country  and  Greece  to 
hamper  freedom  of  navigation  between  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean  So 
that  the  questions  suddenly  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  two  Americas  by  the  great 
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world  war  are,  after  all,  not  new;  and  if 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  American 
States  refrained  from  summoning  a  con- 
ference at  Washington  in  1912  or  in  June, 
1914,  when  only  the  trade  of  the  little 
old  Dardanelles  was  at  stake,  but  did 
clamor  for  some  sort  of  Concert  in  Decem- 
ber, 1914,  when  the  principle  involved  in 
the  Dardanelles  incident  was  finally 
brought  home  to  their  own  doors,  it  is 
because  the  "Democrats  of  America," 
as  Dr.  Na6n  put  it,  now  at  last  realized 
that,  however  much  they  may  be  seeking  a 
different  ideal  of  civilization  from  any 
that  Europe  has  been  able  to  engender — 
and  the  Argentine  Ambassador  insisted 
on  this  dream  as  eloquently  as  ever  an 
American  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  not  excepting  President  Wilson, 
has  ever  insisted  on  it — the  real  motive 
of  collective  human  action  is  interest,  and 
that  it  is  interest,  not  sentiment,  that  ties 
nations  together.  It  was  with  unanimity 
of  approval  that  the  South  American  Am- 
bassadors and  Ministers,  seated  at  the 
long  table  on  either  side  of  Mr.  Bryan, 
implicitly  gave  their  sanction  to  this  truth 
which  they  had  so  long  ignored. 

In  this  remarkable  Concert  of  the  Pan 
American  Powers,  then,  what  is  really 
important  is,  not  that  it  is  a  Concert,  not 
that  it  favors  any  Pan  American  ideal  of 
the  kind  so  often  acclaimed,  namely,  the 
establishment  on  the  Western  Hemisphere 
of  an  Alliance,  coterminous  with  the  two 
Americas,  uniting  all  the  States  of  North 
and  South  America  for  all  time  in  bonds  of 
peace  which  no  considerations  of  self-inter- 
est or  national  interest  can  destroy.  The 
real  importance  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  is,  on  the  contrary, 
that — temporary  effort,  as  it  is,  to  co- 
operate in  a  common  interest — it  reveals 
the  sway  among  the  self-conscious  South 
American  Powers  of  motives  of  national 
interest  to  a  degree  that  hitherto  average 
public  opinion  throughout  the  world  had 
certainly  not  suspected.  It  is  merely 
another  illustration,  and  for  the  United 
States  of  North  America  it  ought  to  be  a 
singularly  impressive  one,  of  the  unalter- 
able trend  of  national  development  in  all 
countries  and  at  all  epochs.  The  South 
American  States  which  are  thus  proclaim- 


ing, on  North  American  soil,  their  r 
as  neutrals  are  taking  so  firm  and  so 
gestive  a  stand  because  they  are  ke 
alive  to  their  rights  as  nations,  as  sove) 
States.  The  bearings  of  their  admii 
pretentions — ^whatever  the  natveti  of 
hopes  with  regard  to  the  solution  ot 
special  difficulty  which  has  been 
pretext  for  this  demonstration — range 
a  wide  arc  of  possible  international  s 
tions  and  even  collisions.  For  it  mm 
constantly  kept  in  view — ^and  kept  in 
not  only  by  Europe,  but  by  British  Car 
and  by  the  Washington  Government, 
by  Japan,  and  by  Australia — that 
Western  Hemisphere  has,  at  last,  1 
swept  into  the  realm  where  InU 
dominate  in  the  government  of  St 
and  that  this  pitiable  but  Draco 
principle  of  collective  human  developm 
when  human  nature  is  organized  natioi 
in  societies,  is  now  about  to  operate 
disturbing  and  corrosive  element  on 
purer  American  idealism  which  the  pe 
and  most  of  the  political  leaders  in  I 
of  the  American  continents  had  blii 
supposed  would  always  distinguish  t 
happier  world  from  the  old  one  of 
wicked  kings.  That  this  is  a  fact  jus 
interesting  for  Washington  as  for  Lon 
or  Paris  or  Tokio,  it  has  been  the 
object  of  these  pages  to  indicate.  Uni 
taicable  hints  of  its  veracity  are  flying 
the  night  breeze  all  over  the  Caribbean 
the  Pacific,  from  Guantanamo  to  Galves 
and  from  Colon  and  Panama  to  Haii 
And  not  less  articulate,  as  has  been  s< 
are  the  outspoken  utterances  of  the  So 
American  responsible  diplomatists, 
the  now  irresponsible  utterances  of  cert 
of  their  diplomatists  are  even  better  wc 
heeding  still.  In  its  impression  of  Dec 
ber  13,  19 1 4,  the  New  York  Tinus  p 
lished  a  remarkable  letter  written  to 
President  of  Colombia  by  an  ex-Mini 
of  Colombia  to  Great  Britain,  Sc 
Santiago  Perez  Triana,  suggesting  to 
President  that  the  time  is  now  ripe  for 
South  American  Powers  to  force 
United  States  of  North  America  to  sig 
self-denying  ordinance  with  regard  to 
Monroe  Doctrine,  definitely  eliminal 
from  that  proud  American  principle  s 
potentially  obnoxious  applications  as 
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tain  other  American  States  had  learned  to 
dread.  Seflor  Triana  does  not  propose 
that  the  South  Americans  should  launch 
against  the  United  States  an  ultimatum  as 
drastic  as  that  with  which  Austria-Hungary 
in  July,  1914,  planned  to  infringe  the 
sovereignty  of  Servia.  His  suggestion,, 
however,  bears  with  that  document  a 
certain  analogy.  At  Mobile,  in  October, 
1913,  as  he  reminds  the  President  of 
Colombia,  President  Wilson  "declared, 
in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  that  the 
latter  would  not  in  future  acquire  terri- 
tory on  the  American  continent  by  means 
of  war  or  conquest."  "Wilson,"  con- 
tinues Seftor  Perez  Triana,  "  has  as  good  a 
right  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  country  as 
had  Monroe."  He  accordingly  urges  that 
what  he  calls  "the  transcendental  im- 
portance" of  this  promise  should  be 
solemnly  and  ofTicially  ratified  by  the 
United  Stated.  "Now  that  Wilson  has 
erased  the  past,"  he  continues,  it  will 
be  an  incalculable  blunder  on  the  part  of 
the  South  American  States  if  they  do  not 
seize  the  happy  chance  of  President 
Wilson's  presence  in  office  to  oblige  the 
United  States  of  North  America,  when  it 
meets  the  other  American  States  at  the 
Pan  American  Congress  about  to  assemble 
at  Santiago  de  Chile,  to  cooperate  in  a 
scheme  which,  sealing  for  all  time  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  "transcendental"  promise, 
will  "carry  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  the 
extreme  limit  of  its  logical  development," 
"defend  the  Continent  as  it  has  in  the 
past  against  the  voracity  of  Europe,"  and, 
at  the  same  time,  "tie  the  hands  both  of 
Yankee  imperialism  and  of  the  shameful 
and  treacherous  imperialisms  already  aris- 
ing in  Latin  America." 

Whether  or  no,  as  Seftor  Triana  says, 
this  proposal  be  really  "the  extreme  limit 
of  the  logical  development  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,"  will  obviously  depend  on  the 
nature  of  the  suggestions  that  may  be 
made  by  any  of  the  rival  members  of  Pan 
America  pending  the  epoch,  if  ever,  when 
Washington  itself,  by  some  clear  positive 
or  negative  action — and  not  merely  by 
"transcendental"  promises — curtails  con- 
troversy by  offering  of  this  Doctrine  an 


interpretation  which  will  render  all  alien 
readings  of  it  impossible.  But,  meanwhile, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  crying  need  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America,  the  first 
line  of  her  defense,  is  not  so  much  battle- 
ships or  submarines  or  large  standing 
armies,  but  a  public  opinion  keenly  alert 
to  the  problems  confronting  the  people  of 
the  United  States  of  North  America  as  a 
World  Power;  a  machinery  of  government 
permitting  them  to  demand  of  the  Execu- 
tive authority  explanations  as  to  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  business,  and  to  pass 
judgment  on  the  policy  of  the  Executive, 
and  finally,  an  Executive  willing  humbly 
to  do  international  business  in  accordance 
with  the  methods  which  the  experience 
of  the  ages  has  shown  to  be  the  sole  con- 
dition of  serene  national  development. 

Am  I  hinting  at  the  need  of  a  revolution? 
1  have  no  fear  of  the  word,  for  I  fear  other 
things  more.  No  great  nation  can  afford 
to  be  forgetful  of  the  maxim  of  Spinoza: 
"Liberty  or  strength  of  soul  is  the  virtue 
of  private  persons;  the  virtue  of  the  State 
is  security." 

People  that  do  not  want  to  believe 
what  they  believe  are  predestined  to 
the  habit  of  believing  what  they  want 
to  believe.  This  means  that  the  people 
who  have  a  tendency  to  believe  what  they 
want  to  believe  are  they  who  hesitate  to 
look  facts  in  the  face.  Not  so  very  long 
ago  there  was  a  violent  campaign  against 
what  was  disdainfully  called  "Dollar 
Diplomacy."  But  whatever  the  experi- 
mental efforts  of  this  or  that  political 
party  in  the  United  States  of  North 
America  to  shirk  national  responsibility, 
to  thwart  the  force  of  things,  the  good  sense 
of  the  people  of  that  country  will  event- 
ually insist  on  lifting  national  interests 
out  of  the  reach  of  party  politics. 

Therefore,  when,  completely  alive  to 
the  positive  realities,  which,  whether  they 
like  it  or  no,  are  to  determine  the  national 
policy  of  their  country,  the  North  Ameri- 
cans give  expression  to  their  sovereign 
will,  any  political  party — Democratic,  Pro- 
gressive, or  Republican — which  fails  to 
listen  will  either  have  to  become  resigned 
or    to    resign. 
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BY  BEING  unprepared  for  war 
the  United  States  has  not 
i  in  the  past  avoided  war. 
I  Whatever,  therefore,  may  be 
the  difference  of  opinion  con- 
cerning the  way  we  shall  deal  with  our 
military  problem,  that  problem  exists. 

The  military  problem  of  the  United 
States  may  be  conveniently  considered 
first  in  relation  to  the  use  of  the  Army 
within  the  confines  of  the  Nation  itself. 
Here  it  has  lawfully  been  used  to  suppress 
insurrection,  to  enforce  the  law  when  or- 
dinary methods  failed,  to  overcome  ob- 
structions of  the  United  States  mail,  to 
enforce  neutrality,  to  compel  obedience 
to  quarantine  regulations,  to  run  a  tele- 
graph line  across  Alaska  (and  soon  to  build 
the  first  government  railroad  in  that 
region),  to  build  the  Panama  Canal,  to 
supervise  the  construction  and  repair  of 
river  and  harbor  works,  to  take  charge  of 
the  situation  when  San  Francisco  was 
destroyed  and  when  the  Ohio  River  over- 
flowed its  banks,  to  restore  order  in  great 
strikes  in  the  mining  regions,  and  to  per- 
form hundreds  of  other  tasks  that  scHjm  to 
be  rather  civil  than  military.  As  our 
population  has  grown  and  our  territory 
extended  it  has  been  necessary  to  detail 
more  men  from  the  army  for  activities 
not  directly  military  until  now,  though 
the  greatest  efforts  are  made  to  do  so,  it 
is  impossible  to  keep  the  requisite  number 
of  officers  with  their  troops.  Leaving 
out  of  consideration  the  possibility  of  our 
having  to  intervene  in  any  neighboring 
republic,  much  less  of  engaging  in  a  war 


with  a  first-class  Power,  the  Army  is  inade- 
quate to  perform  even  its  peaceful  tasks. 

The  second  phase  of  our  military  prob- 
lem is  the  potential  necessity  of  having 
to  pacify  small  independent  American 
countries  close  to  our  borders.  Interven- 
tion has  more  than  once  been  acknowledged 
a  necessity.  We  have  "intervened"  in 
Cuba,  in  Santo  Domingo,  in  Haiti,  in 
Nicaragua,  in  Colombia,  and  in  Mexico. 
We  may  conceivably  have  to  intervene 
in  any  one  or  all  of  these  countries  again. 
The  size  of  the  forces  which  would  have 
to  be  sent  depends  upon  the  strength  of  the 
detachments  it  would  be  necessary  to 
oppose.  The  smallest  of  these 'possible 
hostile  forces  will  seldom  require  less  than 
from  8,000  to  10,000  regular  troops.  To 
intervene  in  Mexico  would  require  upward 
of  100,000  regular  troops  in  an  expedition- 
ary force. 

There  is  no  such  number  of  regular 
United  States  troops  available.  To  sup- 
port them  and  to  take  their  places  would 
require  a  much  greater  number  of  volunteer 
or  improvised  troops,  which,  also,  are  not 
available.  Just  to  assemble  such  troops 
as  the  latter  takes  a  very  long  time:  it  re- 
quires more  time  to  supply  them  with 
firoper  military  material,  and  still  longer 
ime  to  train  them  to  be  of  any  use  in  active 
campaigning.  Meanwhile,  the  prospective 
opponent  is  perfecting  his  defense.  Conse- 
quently, the  time  taken  to  organize  and 
put  into  the  field  these  improvised  troops 
soon  costs  more  in  lives  and  treasure  than 
to  have  maintained  a  trained  force. 

Suppose,    again,    that   an    insurrection 
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broke  out  in  the  Philippines:  by  sending 
all  the  mobile  Regular  Army  left  in  the 
United  States  to  augment  that  portion  of 
it  already  in  the  islands  the  rising  could  un- 
doubtedly be  put  down,  provided  that  the 
rebels  received  no  outside  assistance.  If, 
also,  while  this  army  was  absent,  Mexico 
should  attempt  to  invade  Texas  and  New 
Mexico,  the  present  number  of  organized 
militia  could  very  probably  beat  back  the 
attack.  The  Mexicans,  however,  would 
certainly  cross  the  border  and  come  a  long 
distance  this  side  of  it  before  they  could  be 
stopped.  In  that  interval  they  might 
cause  great  damage.  To  take  the  offensive 
promptly  and  go  deep  into  Mexico  with 
this  force  of  militia,  military  men  consider 
absolutely  out  of  the  question.  A  long 
time  would  elapse  before  such  improvised 
troops  could  be  brought  to  a  state  of 
efficiency  justifying  such  an  expedition. 

NO   ARMY   TO   MOBILIZE    AGAINST   INVASION 

Neither  the  necessity  for  the  use  of  the 
Army  in  a  strictly  internal  way  nor  its 
use  for  comparatively  small  expeditions 
to  foreign  States  is  apt  to  threaten  seri- 
ously the  national  entity  or  independence 
of  the  United  States.  But  suppose  we 
should  be  confronted  by  a  hostile  Power  of 
the  first  class?  The  first  question  that 
would  arise  would  be  the  question  of 
mobilization,  and  here  we  bring  up  against 
the  disturbing  truth  that  the  United  States 
has  no  scheme  of  mobilization  in  fact.  We 
have  got  some  plans  on  paper.  The 
Regular  Army  of  the  United  States  cannot 
mobilize  the  equivalent  of  one  European 
army  corps  under  existing  conditions, 
for  it  is  not  organized  on  the  basis  of 
war  duty;  it  is  organized  as  a  con- 
stabulary. The  organized  militia  cannot 
mobilize  any  unit  of  trained  men  com- 
plete above  the  infantry  brigade.  Even 
such  an  infantry  brigade  cannot  be  termed 
"trained."  The  militia  is  composed  of 
military  establishments  in  the  various 
states  over  which  the  Federal  Government 
has  a  very  limited  jurisdiction.  The  in- 
dividual states  can  have  any  sort  or  kind 
of  troops  they  wish,  or  none  at  all.  One 
state  has  none  at  all.  The  aggregate 
paper  strength  of  the  mobile  part  of  the 
organized  militia  amounts  to  about  106,000 


men,  but  of  this  number  almost  one  third 
failed  during  the  last  year  to  participate 
in  the  annual  instruction  camps,  and  only 
little  more  than  one  half  of  the  men  armed 
with  rifles  had  range  practice  with  rifles. 

Under  such  conditions  there  can  be  no 
mobilization  of  United  States  forces, 
strictly  speaking,  for  the  very  good  reason 
that  there  is  no  war  unit  to  mobilize.  If 
the  need  should  suddenly  arise  for  an  army 
we  should  have  to  improvise  an  army  as 
we  have  improvised  other  armies  in  the 
past.  To  do  this  and  to  render  the  in- 
dividuals composing  such  an  army  really 
efficient  collectively  so  that  they  could 
march  and  fight  as  divisions  or  army  corps 
would  require  more  than  two  years  on 
the  basis  of  a  mobile  army  of  500,000  men 
fit  for  duty  on  the  line  of  battle. 

All  continental  European  countries  can 
mobilize  their  active  and  reserve  armies 
in  about  one  week,  with  the  exception  of 
Russia,  which  requires  about  three  times 
this  period.  After  mobilization  is  com- 
plete, about  one  third  of  the  active  and 
reserve  armies  can  be  concentrated  on  the 
frontiers  within  one  week.  Roughly,  14 
days  after  the  declaration  of  war  the  great 
field  armies  are  able  to  engage  in  the  cam- 
paign, both  mobilization  and  concentration 
having  been  carried  on  under  the  protection 
of  troops  always  kept  at  or  near  war 
strength  along  the  frontiers,  which 
promptly  on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  en- 
gage the  corresponding  troops  with  which 
the  enemy  is  guarding  a  hostile  frontier. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts  we  have  con- 
tinued to  trust  the  sea  that  surrounds  us 
to  defend  us  from  attack.  But  the  sea  is 
no  longer  a  complete  bulwark  against  in- 
vasion. Sea  distance  is  not  now  measured 
in  miles  but  in  days.  The  Pacific  Ocean 
to-day  is  no  wider  than  was  the  Atlantic 
a  few  decades  ago.  The  Atlantic  itself 
has  shrunk  to  the  size  of  a  Great  Lake. 
Hence,  if  a  World  Power  at  war  with  the 
United  States  could  gain  command  of  the 
sea  their  line  of  communications  for  an 
attack  on  either  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific 
coast  would  be  no  longer,  in  time,  than 
was  General  Grant's  in  the  Civil  War  when 
he  was  conducting  his  operations  against 
General  Lee's  army  in  Virginia.  Further- 
more,  larger  amounts  of   materials   and 
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supplies  could  be  transported  in  one  of 
the  great  steamers  of  to-day  than  could 
be  carried  by  all  of  General  Grant's  trans- 
portation— water,  rail,  and  wagon.  On 
this  basis,  then,  of  time  intervals  we  now 
find  our  once  long  distant  friends  our  close 
neighbors.  These  neighbors  are  polite 
but  firm  and  their  military  resources  can 
be  converted  into  military  strength  in  an 
incredibly  short  time. 

MILITARY    RESOURCES   AND   STRENGTH 

The  average  citizen  of  the  United  States 
has  always  been  prone  to  confound  military* 
resources*  with  military  strength.  One  is 
entirely  distinct  from  the  other.  Military 
resources  consist  of  all  the  men  of  military 
age  and  all  raw  material,  such  as  horses, 
motors,  materials  for  clothing,  leather 
for  shoes,  meat  and  corn  for  food,  coal, 
iron,  lead,  copper — in  fact,  all  the  products 
necessary  for  the  creation  and  supply 
of  an  army.  Military  strength  is  the 
proper  utilization  of  these  resources  so 
that  they  can  be  converted  into  efficient 
army  units,  sufficient  in  number  for  use 
at  the  necessary  places  at  the  critical  time. 
To  convert  military  resources  into  military 
strength  in  the  present  day  requires  a 
longer  time  than  it  ever  has  before  in  the 
world's  history.  It  is  generally  accepted 
as  a  fact  that  any  nation,  no  matter  how 
strong  in  military  resources  it  may  be.  if 
attacked  by  a  nation  even  very  much 
weaker  in  militarv  resources,  which  has 
already  converted  these  resources  into 
military  strength,  will  have  absolutely 
no  chance  to  defend  itself  at  first  and  a 
very  slight  chance  for  eventual  victory 
in  that  war.  This  conclusion  simply  for 
the  reason  that  the  nation  strong  in  mil- 
itary strength  can  immediately  place  the 
proper  number  and  kind  of  military  forces 
at  the  critical  j^oint  at  the  proper  time. 

THE    POSSIBILITY   OF    INVASION 

Most  of  the  writers  of  the  history  of  the 
L'nitcd  Stales  have  dwelt  on  the  victories 
which  the  national  military  forces  have 
accomplished,  but  have  seldom  dwelt  on 
the  humiliating  defeats  and  the  terrible 
price  paid  for  ultimate  victory  on  account 
of  lack  oi  preparation. 

If  the  United  States  could  keep  com- 


mand of  the  seas,  an  invasion  by  an  Asiatic 
or  European  Power  could  not  be  made. 
The  question  is,  can  the  United  States 
keep  command  of  the  seas?  Elsewhere 
in  this  magazine  appear  the  reasons  for 
doubting  that  it  could.  Let  us  then 
glance  at  the  other  means  of  defense 
which  this  nation  must  possess  in  order 
to  feel  comparatively  secure.  These  con- 
sist of  fortresses,  complete  in  themselves. 
that  are  prepared  to  resist  attack  from  any 
direction  and  used  to  cover  naval  bases, 
railroad  centres,  mountain  passes,  or  other 
points  important  from  a  strategical  stand- 
point. Next,  coast  defenses  of  works 
provided  with  artillery  which  are  designed 
to  cover  with  their  fire  the  waters  of  im- 
portant harbors  where  hostile  vessels 
might  either  find  a  safe  haven  from  storms 
and  winds,  might  establish  bases,  or  might 
bombard   important  economic  centres. 

The  United  States  has  no  fortresses 
within  its  continental  limits,  though  some 
are  needed  there.  It  has  one  at  Corregidor, 
at  the  mouth  of  Manila  Bay,  and  is  pre- 
paring to  put  one  on  the  island  of  Oahu,  in 
Hawaii. 

Besides  the  places  named  above  there 
are  the  very  important  strategic  points 
of  Guam  Island  in  the  Pacific,  midway 
between  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  the 
Philippines,  the  Aleutian  Islands  and 
other  Alaskan  strategic  points  that  control 
the  shortest  sea  route  from  Asia  to  the 
Pacific  Coast,  that  must  be  considered. 
The  Panama  Canal  has  no  fortresses, 
merely  coast  defenses,  nor  are  the  West 
Indian  United  States  islands  or  bases  so 
provided.  This  phase  of  the  problem  is 
more  thoroughly  dealt  with  in  the  naval 
articles  published  in  this  issue  of  the 
World's  Work. 

The  problem  relating  to  coast  fortifica- 
tions is  simpler.  1 1  is,  of  course,  both  im- 
possible and  impracticable  to  put  a  com- 
plete line  of  heavy  guns  all  along  a  sea 
front  to  protect  every  point,  so  they  are 
placed  at  the  most  important  localities. 
So  far  as  their  function  of  covering  the 
approaches  of  a  harbor  ^ith  their  fire  is 
concerned,  the  only  problem  involved  is 
their  location,  armament,  and  garrison. 
So  long  as  their  armament  remains  super- 
ior to  that  of  the  guns  of  any  fleet  that  nuy 
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be  brought  against  them,  hostile  vessels  merchant  marine  to  transport  in  one  trip 
can  be  held  off.  From  time  to  time  as  the  numbers  given  across  the  Atlantic 
artillery  improves  the  armament  of  these  or  Pacific  oceans.  The  manner  in  which 
works  needs  renewal.  these  figures  are  arrived  at  is  to  take  the 
All  these  defensive  works,  to  make  them  total  amount  of  sea-going  tonnage  possessed 
worth  the  cost  of  their  construction,  must  by  the  nations  in  question,  figure  on  one 
be  adequately  manned  by  trained  men  so  third  of  this  being  in  home  ports,  one  third 
that  they  can  give  their  full  efficiency  should  at  sea.  and  one  third  in  foreign  ports, 
occasion  require  it.  In  a  way,  the  func-  which  is  the  usual  way  of  determining 
tion  of  fortresses  may  be  likened  to  the  the  distribution  of  shipping  at  any  one 
gates  of  the  front  garden,  whereas  the  time.  Should  preparations  be  made  for  a 
coast  fortifications  are  like  the  doors  of  move  to  the  United  States,  as  they  cer- 
the  house.  If  an  intruder  wishes  to  avoid  tainly  would  be  in  case  of  war,  probably 
the  front  gate  he  will  have  to  climb  the  one  third  more  tonnage  could  be  recalled 
wall,  and  if  he  wishes  to  enter  the  house  by  wireless  in  one  week,  the  period  neces- 
he  will  have  to  come  in  through  a  window,  sary  for  the  mobilization  of  the  foreign 
To  throw  an  intruder  out  of  the  house,  armies.  Should  more  time  than  one  week 
should  he  come  in  through  the  window,  the  be  taken  for  gaining  command  of  the  sea 
men  of  the  family  must  take  part;  they  probably  the  whole  or  neariy  all  of  a  possi- 
may  be  likened  to  the  mobile  army.  Both  ble  enemy's  ships  could  be  placed  in  service 
fortresses  and  coast  defenses  are  necessary,  for  oversea  expeditions.  For  European 
but  they  only  serve  as  a  means  to  delay  an  troops  from  two  or  three  net  tons  of  ship- 
enemy  (by  either  forcing  him  to  take  them  ping  are  required  per  man;  for  Asiatic 
or  making  him  go  a  distance  to  avoid  them)  troops,  about  one  half  of  that  weight, 
or  to  support  the  friendly  field  armies. 

'^^                                ^  POSSIBLE    INVADING   ARMIES 

MAIN  DEFENSE  THE  FIELD  ARMY  j|^g  amouut  of  Steam  ocean-going  ship- 

The  Nation's  main  dependence  in  war,  ping  available  for  expeditions  of  the  vari- 

then,  is  its  field  or  mobile  army,  which  is  ous  countries  is  approximately  as  follows: 

that  part  of  a  nation's  military  establish-     England 11,145.160  tons 

ment  which  can  move  from  place  to  place,     Germany 2,655,496  tons 

meet  theenemywherever  hemaybefound,  Germany  had  available  747  ocean-going 

T^J  ?A   """"^  or  abroad,  and  which  can  steamships  of  2,000  tons  or  more,  some  of 

fight  either  offensively  or  defensively,  as  ^^^^   ^^^  ^            ^^      ;       ^^      ^^  ^^e 

occasion  requires      The  gre^mtltUiry  prob^  ^^^,j     ^   conservative   estimate   of   the 

Itm  thai  cof^rastis  the  Untied  States  ts  to  ^^^^er  of  troops  which  the  average  ship  of 

dettrmtne  what  its  mobtUarm^  ^^.^^  ^1^^^  ^^^              i^   ,             ,„ 

^,  wb^yt  sbaU  be  stationed,  bow  it  s^^^  German    private    shipyards    turned    out 

be  supplied  armed,  and  manned  mtb  prop^  ^^^3^,3  ^f  ^  ^^            ^f    g^     g  (in- 

ZurT       "^^                                        """  ^'"^*"S  ^5  "^^^  ''^'^''  ""^  5^'"^^  ^''"'^• 

What  should  the  size  of  this  army  be?     J^P^" •     »'43o,329  tons 

This  is  determined  by  the  size  of  the  armies  ^""^"^^  (^^3  ocean-going 

that  may  be  brought  against  us.     It  must  ,,lT',?n...n  .nin.  .t'..^      ^'^'"^ 

.           J     •    ^'       *.      -.          u     -.-I    •         •  Italy  (129  ocean-going  steam- 

be  ready  in  time  to  stop  a  hostile  invasion.  J^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^an  2,000  tons)        396,000  tons 

Otherwise,  the  enemy,  by  seizing  the  great     Austria 407.061  tons 

centres  of  ix>pulation,  railroads,  and  sup-  Sweden  (331  ocean-going  steam- 
plies,    might    paralyze    the    defense    and  ersof  more  than  1,000  tons)       636,125  tons 
render  it  impossible  to  create  improvised  Norway  (total  ocean-going  steam 
troops.     Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  those  and  motor)    .     .     .               1,718,606  tons 
who  have  not  given  the  matter  consider-  Holland  (367  ocean-going 

ation,  this  is  perfectly  possible  of  accom-        steamers) 576,679  tons 

plishment   by  several   nations.    The  na-  Speaking  generally,  the  great  nations  of 

tions  mentioned  below  have  a  sufficient  Europe  can  easily  mobilize  and  embark 
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their  forces  within  one  week  after  the 
declaration  of,  or  intention  of  entering  on, 
war;  and  from  the  time  of  leaving  their 
home  ports  ten  days  may  be  considered  as 
the  time  which  will  be  required  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  On  the  seventeenth  day, 
therefore,  the  following  forces  could  begin 
landing  on  this  continent,  provided  suffi- 
cient command  of  the  sea  were  obtained: 

England 300,000   lylh  day 

Germany 200,000    or   more 

17th  day 

On  the  Pacific  Coast,  counting  one  week 
for  mobilization  and  twenty  days  for 
crossing  the  Pacific,  the  following  number 
of  Asiatic  troops  could  begin  landing: 

Japan 200,000  27th  day 

Should  the  above  nations  be  in  alliance 
with  either  Mexico  or  Canada,  the  following 
troops  would  be  available: 

Canada 40,000   lolh  day 

iMexico,  for  offensive  pur- 
poses    60,000  loth  day 

Total  800,000 

This  number  could  be  brought  against 
the  United  States  with  the  present  means 
of  transportation  available  on  the  27th 
day,  but  would  involve  a  combination  of 
all  the  Powers  enumerated,  which  is  highly 
improbable.  From  this  approximation, 
however,  it  can  be  seen  what  numbers 
would  be  available  from  combinations 
that  might  be  effected  b\'  these  nations. 
England  with  Canada  could  bring  to  bear 
34o.(Xx)  by  the  i7lh  day  (40.OCX)  Canadians 
on  the  tenth  da\ ) ;  Germany.  2Ck\ooo  on  the 
1 7th :  if  in  alliance  with  .Mexico,  (x).ooo  in  ad- 
dition on  the  loth  day.  or  a  total  of  260.000 
men;  Japan,  200.000  on  the  27th  day;  if  in 
alliance  with  .Mcxictv  (k>.(x>o  more.  Any  of 
the  European  nations  able  to  command  the 
sea  have  suflTicienl  merchant  marine,  s<^  that 
if  political  conditions  at  h<tme  were  such  as 
to  enable  them  to  detach  troops  from  their 
country  at  will,  they  could  within  another 
month  after  their  first  landing  bring  their 
forces  up  to  a  millit>n  men  on  this  continent. 
The  only  exception  is  England,  where, 
although  plenty  of  transportation  is  at 
hand,  there  is  no  such  number  of  soldiers 


available.  But  as  England  has  strong  alli- 
ances with  other  European  nations,  they 
could  furnish  the  troops. 

Briefly  stated,  then,  aside  from  the 
naval  part  of  the  problem,  the  solution 
which  the  United  States  must  be  ready  to 
furnish  is  to  meet  successfully  the  following 
invading  troops,  either  singly  or  together: 

100,000  men  on  loth  day  (Canada  and  Mexico) 
200,000  to  300,000  European  troops  on  the 

Atlantic  Coast,  17th  day 
200,000  Asiatic  troops  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

27th  day 

3f>o,ooo  men  on  the  27th  day 

As  has  been  shown,  this  is  more  of  an 
understatement  of  the  carrying  capacities 
of  the  ships  of  the  various  nations  than  the 
reverse.  Forces  of  the  size  mentioned, 
coming  either  from  Europe  or  Asia,  after 
they  have  once  made  a  lodgment  on  Amer- 
ican soil,  can  be  rapidly  reinforced  until 
the  million  mark  could  probably  be  reached 
in  from  one  to  three  months  after  the  first 
landing  in  America. 

The  efficiency  of  these  forces  individually 
and  collectively  will  be  very  high,  especially 
after  the  present  wars  are  completed. 
Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  present 
European  conflict  may  be,  the  military  rela- 
tion of  Europe  with  respect  to  the  United 
States  will  be  stronger  instead  of  weaker: 
that  is.  more  train^  men,  both  for  army 
and  nav\',  will  be  available,  more  material 
and  equipment,  and  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  proper  manner  in  which  they  can  be 
applied  to  gain  the  maximum  result.  The 
military  position  of  Japan  is  bound  to  be 
strengthened  not  only  on  account  of  her 
acquisition  of  strategically  placed  islands 
in  the  Paciflc  Ocean,  but  also  on  account 
of  additions  to  her  navy,  army,  and 
merchant  marine,  which  are  constantly 
gaining  in  rapid  proportion  to  these  same 
things  on  the  side  of  the  United  States. 

It  should  be  added  here  that  the  admin- 
istrative system  of  the  United  States  Army 
is  almost  entirely  centred  in  Washington, 
it  has  not  appreciably  changed  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Government,  it  has 
broken  down  in  great  emergencies,  and 
needs  radical  overhauling,  organization, 
and  systematization.  Due  to  its  almost 
entire   dependence  on   Washington,    and 
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great  difficulty  of  shifting  its  head- 
rters  to  another  place,  if  Washington 
j|d  fall  before  the  attack  of  an  enemy 
less  chaos  would  be  the  result.  Wash- 
on,  comparatively  speaking,  is  as  easy 
ake  at  the  present  time  as  it  was  in 

I,  when  it  was  taken  and  burned  by 
British. 

he  land  forces  of  the  United  States 
»ist  of  the  Regular  Army  and  the  Or- 
ized  Militia  of  the  several  states.  The 
>ile  branch  of  the  Regular  Army  con- 
ed, on  November  15,  1914,  30,481  en- 
d  men  on  duty  in  the  United  States 
)er  and  20,863  men  in  oversea  garri- 
;.  Of  the  total  in  the  United  States, 
54  were  in  the  field  in  Texas  or  along 
Mexican  border  on  the  date  mentioned 
^e. 

he  Organized  Militia  is  essentially  a 
e  organization  over  which  the  United 
es  has  only  a  small  amount  of  control. 

various  states  are  at  perfect  liberty 
lave  whatever  kind  of  troops  they  de- 

whether  infantry,  cavalry,  field  artil- 
,  or  any  other  branch,  or  to  have  none 

II.  As  mentioned  before,  one  state  has 
5  at  all.  Under  the  circumstances,  it 
entirely  impossible  to  arrange  these 
s  into  complete  army  entities  until 
r  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  the  opinion 
lany  is  that  it  cannot  be  done  smoothly 
I  then.  The  paper  strength  of  the 
»ile  organized  militia  during  the  last 
•  amounted  to  119,087  enlisted  men; 
his  number  something  more  than  two 
ds  attended  camps  of  instruction,  and 
ething  more  than  one  half  of  the  troops 
ed  with  the  rifle  participated  in  firing 
I  that  weapon  on  the  range.  There  is 
body  of  trained  reserves  in  existence 
tr  to  bring  these  forces  up  to  war 
igth  or  to  fill  gaps  in  the  ranks  due  to 
alties  after  war  begins.  The  time 
lired  to  mobilize  these  forces  for  war 
concentrate  them  at  any  one  place  is 
ously  estimated  to  require  from  two  to 
nonths.     The  United  States,  therefore, 

European  sense  has  no  army,  nor  any 
ting  system  by  which  an  army  can  be 
ted.  There  are  many  and  good-sys- 
>  which  can  be  adopted  to  render  the 
tion  of  the  United  States  secure,  which 
Id  cost  comparatively  little  money,  and 


remove  comparatively  few  men  from  their 
ordinary  commercial  pursuits.  The  prob- 
lem has  been  outlined  above  in  its  essentials. 
The  United  States  has  about  100,000,000 
inhabitants,  and  is  vastly  endowed  with 
great  military  resources. 

An  army  prevents  war  in  the  same 
way  that  a  police  force  keeps  order  in  a 
city  and  a  fire  department  keeps  down 
fires.  A  disturbance  may  become  too 
great  for  a  police  force  and  become  a  riot, 
but  only  because  the  police  force  has  been 
slow  to  act,  is  deficient  in  numbers,  or 
inefficient  in  the  performance  of  its  duty. 
A  fire  may  get  away  from  a  fire  depart- 
ment and  become  a  conflagration.  The 
principal  duty  of  a  fire  department  is  to 
extinguish  the  fire  quickly  before  it  be- 
comes a  conflagration.  The  ability  to  get 
there  with  whatever  equipment  is  neces- 
sary at  the  proper  time  corresponds  to  a 
military  mobilization  and  concentration. 

The  two  great  foreign  policies  of  the 
United  States  which  will  probably  be 
brought  to  the  test  some  day  are  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  "Open  Door" 
in  China.  These  simply  are  necessary 
policies  for  the  existence  of  the  United 
States  itself.  The  American  continents 
are  the  richest  undeveloped  accessible 
parts  of  the  earth's  surface.  The  white 
race  has  gone  as  far  west  as  it  can  in  Eu- 
rope, the  yellow  race  has  gone  as  far  east 
as  it  can  in  Asia.  The  Americas  are  the 
meeting  ground.  There  are  about 
800,000,000  people  in  Asia;  there  are 
about  350,000,000  people  in  Europe;  and 
1 50,000,000  in  both  of  the  Americas.  All 
people  think  they  have  a  right  to  live 
and  that  their  right  is  superior  to  the  right 
of  others.  It  is  the  same  old  story.  The 
Panama  Canal  is  the  key  point.  The 
question  whether  a  white  or  a  yellow  civili- 
zation shall  predominate  will  be  decided 
in  America.  If  the  nations  inhabiting 
these  continents  are  not  prepared  to  defend 
themselves  against  all  comers,  they  may  go 
the  way  all  weak  nations  have  gone  before 
and  their  countries  pass  into  the  hands 
of  a  stronger,  more  efficient  people. 

It  rests  with  the  American  people  to 
determine  what  will  be  done  under  the 
circumstances. 
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FREDERICK  LOUIS  HUIDEKOPER 

I.  A  NATION  NEVER  READY  TO  FIGHT 

THE  HISTORY  OF  OUR  FIVE  GREAT  WARS  A  RECORD  OF  AN  "ALMOST  UNINTERRUPTED 

SUCCESSION    OF    BLUNDERS^— THE    COLOSSAL    COST,    IN    WASTED    LIVES    AND 

MONEY,  OF  OUR   HABIT  OF    DEPENDING  UPON  UNTRAINED  MEN  TO  FIGHT 

OUR  BATTLES  AND  OF  NEGLECTING  TO  ORGANIZE  OUR  MILITARY  FORCES 

AND  TO  PROVIDE  NECESSARY  MATERIALS  BEFORE  WAR  IS  DECLARED 

[Mr,  Htiidekoper  has  been  for  twenty-five  years  a  student  of  military  bisiary,  science, 
and  practice  in  Europe  and  America. — The  Editors.] 


PUBLIC  opinion  has  at  last  been 
aroused  to  ask  whether  our 
land  forces  are  all  that  they 
ought  to  be,  just  what  these 
forces  are,  and  in  what  respect 
they  need  to  be  improved.  Our  historians, 
and  especially  the  writers  of  our  school 
books,  have  painted  in  glowing  colors  the 
successes  of  our  past  wars  and  have  ex- 
tolled the  prowess  of  our  "  citizen-soldiery," 
but  they  have  glossed  over  the  almost  un- 
interrupted succession  of  blunders  which 
has  characterised  our  military  policy  in 
the  past.  Only  those  who  have  delved 
deep  into  this  question  know  the  truth;  the 
public  as  a  whole  has  been  grossly  misin- 
formed and  therefore  indifferent  all  these 
years  to  our  military  needs.  Our  interest 
has  been  quickened  by  the  war  raging 
in  Europe,  and  few  Americans  would  now 
venture  to  argue  that  England  and  France, 
with  a  few  thousand  regulars,  supplemented 
by  a  force  of  "citizen-soldiery,"  however 
large,  could  have  withstcxxl  the  onslaught 
of  the  mighty  (jerman  arm\'.  We  all 
realize  that  their  great  standing  armies 
were  taxed  to  the  very  utmost  and  that, 
had  they  had  recourse  to  an>  thing  except 
regular  tn^ops  trained  to  the  highest  pos- 
sible standard,  they  would  have  been  hope- 
lessly crushed  long  ago.  so  that  all  their 
volunteers  - -who  require  six  months  of 
training  to  lit  them  for  service  in  the  field 
— would  have  availed  them  nothing,  ^'et 
our  military  organization  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Revolution  has  been  moulded 
upon  the  theory  of  placing  but  small  de- 


pendence upon  our  Regular  Army  and  of 
entrusting  our  destinies  in  time  of  war  to 
an  untrained  "  citizenry."  And  tlus  theor)' 
persists  to-day. 

During  Colonial  times  the  rn«<iitfiMit  of 
life  and  the  frequent  wars  devdoptd: splen- 
did fighting  men  in  a  much  grester  pro- 
portion to  the  ix>pulation  than  does  or 
could  possi  biy  exist  to-day.  Many  of  these 
men  were  found  in  the  militia  of  that  time 
who  would  correspond  to  the  "citizen- 
soldiery"  of  which  we  talk  to-day.  Wash- 
ington certainly  had  abundant  opportunity 
to  test  their  value,  so  that  his  opinions  on 
the  subject  are  worthy  of  consideration. 
doubly  so  since  he  himself  was  not  a  regular 
but  a  citizen-soldier.  In  a  letter  to  the 
President  of  Congress,  dated  September 
24,  1776,  he  wrote: 

To  place  any  dependence  upon  mOitia  is 
assuredly  resting  upon  a  broken  staff.  Men 
just  dragged  from  the  tender  scenes  of  donMStic 
life,  unaccustomed  to  the  din  of  armSp  totally 
unacquainted  with  every  kind  of  military  skill 
(which  is  followed  by  want  of  confidence  in 
themselves  when  opposed  by  troops  regularly 
trained,  disciplined,  and  appointed,  superior 
in  knowledge  and  superior  in  arms),  are  timid 
and  ready  to  fly  from  their  own  shadows.  .  .  . 

To  bring  men  to  a  proper  degree  of  subor- 
dination is  not  the  work  of  a  day.  a  month,  or 
even  a  year.  .  .  .  Certain  I  am  that  it 
would  be  cheaper  to  keep  50,000  or  100,000 
in  constant  pay  than  to  depend  upon  half  the 
number  and  supply  the  other  half  occasionally 
by  militia.  The  time  the  latter  are  in  pay  be- 
fore and  after  they  are  in  camp,  assembling; 
and  marching,  the  waste  of  ammunition,  the 


OUR   EFFICIENT   REGULAR   LIGHT  ARTILLERY 

or  WHICH  WE  HAVE  ENOUGH  CUNS  FOR  AN  ARMY  OF  40,000  MEN,  THE  SUPPLY  OF 
AMMUNfTKJN  FOR  THESE  GUNS  WOULD  LAST  ONE  COMPLETE  DAY's  ACTION.  THE  MtDOLE 
PICTURE  SHOWS  THE  METHOD  BY  WHICH*  WHILE  THE  FIELD  PIECES  ARE  SHELTERED  EKOM 
THe   kHUHt    BY   THE    CREST  OF   THE    HILL»  THE   OFFICERS   IS    COMMAND  CAN    DIRECT   THE  FIR^ 
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WHY    THE    OLD-FASHIONED    GUNS    ARE    OBSOLETE 
EVFRY    TIMF    THF.Y    ARE    FIRED    TMF.Y    RIN    B  \CK    ON     lUlilR    WHE.I.l.S,    TML'S    I.OSINr.     IIIF,    lARCIT    ANl» 
kKlMO   n  HECCSSARV  TO    RE-LAY  THE    PIECE.      THE    GLiNNEKS,   INSTEAD    OF    WORKING    RrGHT    &Y    TJIt    CUK 
TMEY    DO    WITH    MODERN    PIECES^    HAVE    TO    STAND    OFF  FROM     M     ^ND    F|RE    IT    BY    A    LANYARD 


AN     A.Ml.Kll.AN     ()-lNt:ii      I  11.1. D     IIOWII/IK 

tM     nh      nil      Hl*»l     III.  VVY    SILCrl     I   I   N*^    OIK     \\i\\>     \\\^.     H!    l     Sn     MMiH     I  Ml:      nil       l|\\l      I  KJM  II      \Nl> 

LN«iLI»iH   Wl  AI'ONS    ANU.    <)»    <  t-l   l- --I  ,    I   M'     IMIM'K     \*'W\     < .  I  i  v.  ^  N    .j  J-.  J  N  IIMI    1  I.  I     "' HI   \*  K   M  \KI  \^" 
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THE    NEW    INFANTRY    EQUIPMENT    IN    DETAIL 

IT  COMPRISES  A  COLLAPSIBLE   FRVING  PAN.   PLaTF,  KNIFF.  FORK,  Sprx>N,  WATER  BOTTLE.  FIRST-AID  KIT,  CUP, 

EMERGENCY  RATIONS.   IMPFNCHlNr,   rOOL,   RWONfT,  HALF   A  Tf;MT.  ELANKETS,  AND  NtNEyV  CVRTRJDGES 


A    COMPLLlt    MILITARY    Vui     i  _,._„!. i    „.     .x„.     „.       ,._    ;.„_.. 

Tint  II  THfi  HAEllO   SECTION   OF    FIELD  COMI^ANV   O   OF  THE  SIGNAL  CORPS,      IT   CA)4    ERECT   ITS    4M>AaATVS 

ANVlWllERe  rN   A   FFW  MOMENTS  AND  COMMUNICATE   50  MILES 


WIRELESS    AT    WORK    IN    THE    FIELD 

*<HrN    WAr.ON    RAPin  SFT  (in  T«E  large  picture  and  the  small  MCTlTtt    ,. 

Ni  nrL  o^  po^hbKhUt  field  wjmeless  APtARAiu^.   Jt  Has  a  itANob  oi  jh> 

,L    CORrik    p%CK    KAUIO    SET.  ON    THE    MULE,   INCLL^DES   ONE    Ol    THE    ^M^LLE^T     .  Li 

iUILT  (AT  rim  TOr  of  the  pack),      the  mule  CAHRIES  ALftO  A  4^-FOOT  EECriONAI,  MA5T 


m 

e 

1 


HOW  OUR   SOLDIERS  WOULD    BE    FED    IN  WAR  TIME 
picture:  an  army  sii^piy  wagon  train",     inslt:  an  army  pack  train  at  fort 
Ans,    LOWER  picture:  an  auto  supply  truck  attached  to  an  aeroplane  corps. 

iP   ASSET  OF  OUR    QV A RT B RM AST tH'S    0EPARTME>4T    IS   OVJK  \-Kl(tG^  SVi1?VV\    Q*^   >^vw.s. 
'AK  OUR  FACTORIES  COULD  MANUFACTURE    TRUCKS    I^ASTtH    THK\4    OTVVVtV.    tSi\:'S-\%AV*> 


TROPICAL     KIT    OF    AN    AMERICAN    OFFICER 


A     MACHINE    GUN     BATTERY 


THE      EQUIPMENT      RETAINS      THE      CHARACTERrSTJC        CARRIED,    COMPLETE,    ON    THE    BACK    OF    ONE    MULS 
AMEIUCAN  SIMPLICITY  AND  CLEAN-CUT  APPEARANCE  IT  CAN  BE  PUT  INTO  ACTION  IN  ONE  MINUTE 


^^  HE    CARRIES    A     FULL    SUED     RIFLE     (nOT    A    SHORT    CARBINE)    AND    AN    6XTREMELV    LONG    AND   HKAVY 

^^UTRAltiHT  SWORD,  ALSO  AN  AUTOMATrC  PISTOL.  AND  IS  EgUtPPtD  COMPLETELY,  AS  ME  RfDES,  lO  CARt  roE 
^^PlltM1«£LP  AND  HORSE  FOR  THREE  DAYS.  THE  GOVERNMENT  IS  AT  LAST  TAKING  STEPS  TO  INCREASE  Iht 
¥■         NOMBfcll  OP  MORSES  OF  CAVALRY  BREED  AVAILABLE  FOR  ARMY  USE 

1^^ 


A    TROOP   OF   AMERICAN    CAVALRY    AT    FULL   CHARGE 

THE  CAMPAIGNS  OF  THE  RUSSIANS  AOAlNST  THE  GERMANS  rN  THE  EUROPEAN  WAR  HAVE  DEMONSTKATED 
THAT  CAVALRY  IS  STILL  INVALUABLE  FOR  SCOUTING  PURPOSES  AND  FOR  R^APID  OPERATIONS  AGAINST  AN 
ENEMY.  THE  UNITED  STATIcS  CAVALRY.  THOUGH  ADMIRA  BLE  JN  QUALITY,  FALLS  FAR  SHORT  IN  MEN  AND 
MOUNTS   OF    THE    NUMBER    R£S|UIREO    EVEN    FOR    A    DEFENSIVE    ARMY 


L..i.r,.tf.«  li>    «      »i     I  r* 


THE    MELEE    OF    A     BATTLE    WITH     WOODEN     SWORDS 

A  CAVALRY   SPORT  THAT  IS  GOOD  TRAINING   FOR  MOUNTED  COMBAT 
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consumption  of  stores,  which,  in  spite  of  every 
resolution  or  requisition  of  G>ngress,  they  must 
be  furnished  with  or  sent  home,  added  to  other 
incidental  expenses  consequent  upon  their 
coming  and  conduct  in  camp,  surpass  all  idea 
and  destroy  every  kind  of  regularity  and  ccon- 
^^my  which  you  could  establish  among  fixed 
and  settled  troops,  and  will,  in  my  opinion, 
piDve«  if  the  scheme  is  adhered  to,  the  ruin  of 
OUT  cause.    .    .    . 

For,  if  1  was  calted  upon  to  declare  upon  oath 
vhether  the  militia  had  been  most  serviceable 
or  hurtful,  upon  the  whole  1  should  subscribe 
10  the  latter. 

As  a  result  of  what  were,  from  a  military 
point  of  view,  the  blunders  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  331,771  regulars  and  164,087 
militia  and  volunteers  had  to  be  employed 
against  England's  150,605  men;  in  other 
words,  r^eariy  three  to  one.  That  war 
ODsi  $370,000^000,  besides  $70,000,000  in 
pcmions. 

Ten  years  after  the  close  of  the  war, 
President  Washington,  in  a  speech  made  to 
both  Houses  of  Congress  on  December  3, 
1793,  said: 

J  cannot  reconimond  to  your  notice  measures 
lor  Ihe  fulfUment  of  our  duties  to  the  rest  of  the 
WBrtd  without  again  pressing  upon  you  the 
■ocessity  of  placing  ourselves  in  a  condition 
dfconiplete  defence,  and  of  exacting  from  them 
the  fuifiltTtcnt  of  thdr  duties  toward  us.  The 
United  States  ought  not  to  indulge  a  persuasion 
that,  o^trary  to  the  order  of  human  events, 
they  will  forever  keep  at  a  distance  those  pain- 
M  appeals  to  arnn  with  which  the  history  of 
every  nation  abounds.  There  is  a  rank  due 
these  United  States  among  nations  which  will 
wiihheJd,  if  not  absolutely  lost,  by  the 
iiatioii  of  weakness.  If  we  desire  to  avoid 
;,  wc  must  be  iblo  to  repel  it;  if  we  desire 

'ifeciife  pcace«  ono  of  the  most  powerful  in- 
struments of  our  rising  prosperity,  it  must  be 
known  that  we  are  at  all  times  ready  for  war. 

In  1807,  a  quarrel  with  England  began 
to  bf«w,  and  by  1810  was  recognized  as 
unavoidable,  but  so  culpably  negligent  of 
the  urgent  needs  of  the  Nation  was  Con- 
griss  that,  in  July,  1812,  the  Army  did 
not  actually  exceed  6,686  ofTicers  and  men, 
shoit  enlistments  were  again  resorted  to, 
and  the  outbreak  of  war  found  the  entire 
military  establishment  in  the  utmost  chaos. 
The  fruits  of  the  inept  military  policy 
which  had  been  so  persistently  followed  by 


Congress  were  reaped  in  a  succession  of 
failures,  defeats,  and  disgraces,  culminating 
with  the  burning  of  Washington,  which  are 
still  a  blot  upon  our  national  history,  and 
few  of  us  realize  that,  despite  our  employ- 
ment of  nearly  half  a  million  militia  and 
volunteers,  "the  only  decisive  victory  of 
the  War  of  181 2  before  the  conclusion  of 
the  treaty  of  peace  was  at  the  Battle  of  the 
Thames,  where  the  force  of  British  regulars 
dispersed  and  captured  numbered  but 
little  more  than  800." 

OUR  COSTLY  UNPREPAREDNESS  IN  1814 

General  Emory  Upton,  in  his  "Military 
Policy  of  the  United  States,"  says: 

The  troops  called  out  during  this  fruitless 
campaign  numbered:  regulars,  38,186;  militia, 
197,653;  total  235,839. 

Of  the  militia,  46,469  from  the  State  of  New 
York  were  employed  on  the  Canadian  frontier, 
while  more  than  100,000  from  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia  were  called  out  to 
repel  the  incursion  of  the  3,500  British  along 
the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake. 

Notwithstanding  these  enormous  drafts, 
such  were  the  faults  of  our  organization  and 
recruitments  that  the  utmost  strength  wc 
could  put  forth  on  the  field  of  battle  was  repre- 
sented at  Lundy's  Lane  by  less  than  3,000  men. 
Nor  was  this  evidence  of  national  weakness  our 
only  cause  of  reproach.  Boasting  at  the  outset 
of  the  contest  that  Canada  could  be  'captured 
without  soldiers,  and  that  a  few  volunteers 
and  militia  could  do  the  business,'  our  states- 
men, after  nearly  three  years  of  war,  had  the 
humiliation  of  seeing  their  plan  of  conquest 
vanish  in  the  smoke  of  a  burning  capital. 

The  War  of  181 2  compelled  the  United 
States  to  use  56,032  regulars  and  471,622 
militia  against  the  English  and  Canadian 
force  of  only  about  55,000  men.  That  war 
cost  us  ^{82,627,009,  besides  $45,950,546 
in  pensions. 

The  Mexican  War  alone  added  real  lustre 
to  the  American  arms;  and  this  may  be 
reasonably  attributed  to  the  fact  that  cir- 
cumstances permitted  enough  time  to  be 
gained  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  give 
the  volunteers  some  much-needed  training, 
and  thai  the  Government  was  wise  enough 
to  employ  a  larger  percentage  (30  per  cent.) 
of  regular  troops  than  in  any  war  before 
or  since.  These  regulars  proved  the  value 
of  trained  forces  by  achieving  an  unhrokea 
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chain  of  victories,  notwithstanding  that 
official  documents  prove  that  their  suc- 
cesses were  won  "under  the  very  same 
system  of  laws  and  executive  orders  which, 
in  the  preceding  foreign  war  [1812],  had  led 
to  a  series  of  disasters  culminating  in  the 
capture  and  destruction  of  our  capital." 
In  that  war,  31,024  regulars  and  73,532 
militia  were  required  to  oppose  about 
46,000  Mexicans,  at  a  cost  of  jSSS,  500,208, 
and  the  pensions  up  to  June  30,  19 14,  have 
amounted  to  {^48,^3, 101.  Incidentally  it 
might  be  remarked  that  in  the  single  year 
of  1874  ^he  disbursements  for  pensions  for 
that  war  amounted  to  $2,204,894,  which 
'  exceeded  by  $150,000  the  expenditures  for 
the  support  of  the  active  army  in  181 1 . 

During  the  entire  period  from  1802  to 
i860  and  despite  the  lessons  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, which  each  succeeding  war  demon- 
strated anew.  Congress  persisted,  whenever 
hostilities  were  imminent  or  larger  forces 
than  the  Regular  Army  were  required,  in 
confiding  the  destinies  of  the  Nation  to  a 
hurriedly  collected  militia  which,  by  the 
very  nature  of  its  composition  and  lack  of 
training,  was  unfit  to  cope  with  the  situa- 
tion. The  incapacity  of  the  militia  com- 
pelled the  Government  to  employ  many 
times  the  number  which  would  have  suf- 
ficed had  properly  trained  soldiers  been 
used,  needlessly  prolonged  wars  that  could 
have  been  terminated  much  sooner,  and 
caused  expenditures  which  the  magnitude 
of  the  operations  never  once  justified. 

THE    CIVIL    WAR    UNNECESSARILY    LONG 

As  a  result  of  these  short-sighted  methods 
the  United  States  at  the  end  of  i860  af- 
forded to  the  world  a  spectacle  of  a  great 
nation  virtually  destitute  of  military  force. 
Our  territory  exceeded  3,000,000  square 
miles;  the  population  was  31,000,000. 
The  Regular  Army,  supposed  to  consist  of 
18,093  officers  and  men,  actually  numbered 
only  16,367.    General  Upton  points  out  that 

As  a  guard  for  the  national  frontiers,  the 
Army  could  not  furnish  two  soldiers  per  mile; 
for  protecting  the  settlements  in  the  states  and 
territories  west  of  the  Mississippi  but  one 
soldier  was  available  for  every  120  square 
miles;  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  in 
the  remaining  States  of  the  Union  we  had  but . 
one  soldier  for  every  1,300  square  miles. 


The  militia  for  a  sudden  emergency  were 
scarcely  more  available  than  the  Army.  Nom- 
inally they  numbered  more  than  3,000,000,  but 
mostly  unorganized.  So  destitute  were  they 
of  instruction  and  training  that — ^a  few  regi- 
ments in  the  large  cities  excepted — they  did 
not  merit  the  name  of  military  force. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  national 
defense  when,  on  the  20th  of  December,  i860, 
South  Carolina  in  convention  passed  the  or- 
dinance of  secession. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  chronicle  here  all  the 
blunders  in  military  policy  committed  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War.  Suffice  it  to  say  that, 
for  want  of  a  Regular  Army  of  sufficient 
size  and  expansiveness,  or  a  proper  force  of 
trained  militia  capable  of  doing  soldiers' 
work,  recourse  had  to  be  had  to  raw  troops, 
in  which  President  Lincoln  and  his  Cabinet 
showed  at  the  beginning  the  same  blind 
confidence  which  their  predecessors  had 
manifested  in  181 2.  The  logical  result 
ensued;  these  undisciplined  volunteers  ran 
away  in  a  most  disgraceful  fashion  at  the 
first  Battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  the  opening 
year  of  the  war  was  characterized  by  an 
almost  unbroken  series  of  disasters,  not- 
withstanding that  the  Government  called 
out  807,557  troops— 669,243  of  which  re- 
sponded— ^at  a  cost  of  more  than 
$238,000,000.  All  the  errors  of  previous 
wars  were  repeated  and  even  aggravated. 
The  folly  of  short  enlistments  was  again 
committed,  the  Constitution  had  to  be 
violated  to  meet  the  sudden  emergency. 
the  armies  in  the  field  were  reinfor^  by 
new  and  untrained  regiments  which,  through 
ignorance  and  absence  of  discipline,  suf- 
fered from  unnecessary  sickness.  Inor- 
dinate waste  and  expense  were  the  natural 
consequences.  A  system  of  large  bounties 
was  employed  in  the  effort  to  get  the 
needed  men,  resulting  in  "bounty  jump- 
ing" to  an  extent  which  ought  to  warn 
all  succeeding  Congresses  against  any 
legislation  which  would  make  possible  the 
repetition  of  scenes  so  disgraceful  as  those 
that  were  entailed  by  that  vicious  system. 
Forced  drafting  had  to  be  resorted  to 
within  two  years  after  the  outbreak  of  war 
and,  lastly,  no  definite  military  policy 
worthy  of  the  name  was  devised  until 
General  Grant  was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief.     Blunder  after  blunder  was  com- 
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by  volunteer  officers  whose  ignor- 
is  exceeded  only  by  their  courage; 
anizations  at  the  front,  instead  of 
Lept  up  to  their  proper  strength, 
lowed  to  waste  away  until  their 
who  had  then  learned  how  to  lead, 
hemselves  without  troops  to  corn- 
Yet  Congress  never  permitted  the 
•  Army  to  be  increased  beyond  a 
trength  of  39,273  officers  and  men. 
rch  31,1862 — nearly  one  year  after 
break  of  war — the  United  States 
;ervice  an  army  of  637,126  regulars 
)lunteers;  the  Confederacy  pos- 
)nly  200,000  and  nevertheless  was 
jn.  The  reason  was,  as  General 
las  said,  because 

^emment  sought  to  save  the  Union 
ng  as  a  confederacy;  the  Confederates 
o  destroy  it  by  fighting  as  a  nation, 
vemment  recognized  the  states,  ap- 
)  them  for  troops,  adhered  to  voluntary 
nts,  gave  the  governors  power  to  ap- 
commissioned  officers  and  encouraged 

organize  new  regiments.  The  Con- 
» abandoned  state  sovereignty,  appealed 
to  the  people,  took  away  from  them 
rer  to  appoint  commissioned  officers, 
heir  appointment  in  the  Confederate 
t,  refused  to  organize  war  regiments, 
ed  voluntary  enlistments,  and,  adopt- 
republican  principle  that  every  citizen 
;  country  military  service,  called  into 
y  every  white  man  between  the  ages 
d35. 

dearth  of  properly  trained  Union 
at  the  beginningof  hostilities  caused 
r  to  be  needlessly  prolonged  for 
irs;  and,  indeed,  it  is  highly  doubt- 
:ther  it  would  have  been  brought 
xessful  termination  even  then  had 
>een  for  the  iron  circle  of  blockade 
he  Navy  drew  around  the  coasts  of 
ifederacy.  At  the  close  of  the  war, 
unteers  had  acquired  a  training 
lad  made  them  comparable  to  any 
that   have  ever  existed — veteran 

in  everything  but  name — but  at 
m  appalling  cost!  Altogether, 
^1  men  had  had  to  be  called  into 
to  conquer  a  force  of  Confederates 
las  never  been  estimated  to  exceed 
10  and  which  was  more  probably 
at  less  than  a  million  men.  The 
War     cost     the     United     States 


>5»37"»079,748,  and  on  June  30,  1914, 
14,457,974,495  had  already  been  paid  out  in 
pensions,  with  the  end  not  yet  in  sight. 

LESSONS    OF     EXPERIENCE   THROWN     AWAY 

When  the  Confederacy  had  at  last  been 
crushed  and  the  great  armies  of  veteran 
volunteers  disbanded,  the  disturbed  con- 
ditions in  the  South  and  the  violation  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  by  the  French  invasion  of 
Mexico  compelled  Congress  to  augment  the 
Regular  Army  to  54,641  by  the  Act  of 
July  28,  1866,  but,  three  years  later,  when 
the  French  Government  had  withdrawn  its 
forces,  the  Army  was  promptly  reduced  to 
37»3J3  by  the  Act  of  March  3,  1869.  A 
succession  of  Congressional  Acts,  culmin- 
ating in  that  of  June  26,  1876,  effected  a 
further  reduction  to  27,472  officers  and 
men,  the  maximum  of  enlisted  men  being 
definitely  fixed  at  25,000  by  the  Act  of  June 
16,  1874.  For  the  following  twenty-four 
years,  the  actual  strength  of  the  military 
establishment  never  exceeded  28,000  until 
the  Act  of  March  8,  1898,  added  two  regi- 
ments of  artillery,  thus  bringing  its  paper 
strength  up  to  28,747.  The  lessons  of  the 
past  were  thrown  to  the  winds  and,  al- 
though war  with  Spain  had  been  imminent 
for  some  time  before  it  was  actually  de- 
clared, its  outbreak  found  us  with  the 
smallest  Regular  Army  in  proportion  to 
the  population  that  we  have  ever  had  at  the 
commencement  of  any  of  our  wars.  It 
numbered  only  2,143  officers  and  26,040 
enlisted  men — in  a  word,  less  than  four 
hundredths  of  one  per  cent,  of  our  esti- 
mated population.  The  Army  was  scat- 
tered all  over  the  country.  The  organiza- 
tion was  most  defective.  Regiments  sup- 
posed to  have  ten  companies  had  only  eight 
and  those  companies  were  reduced  to  only 
60  men.  There  were  no  brigades,  no  di- 
visions, and,  worst  of  all,  no  plans.  Con- 
gress, by  the  Act  of  April  26,1898,  author- 
ized an  increase  in  the  Regular  Army  to 
64,719,  but  the  actual  operations  began 
entirely  too  soon  to  permit  this  augmenta- 
tion to  be  effected  in  time  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency. As  usual,  recourse  was  had  to  the 
militia,  from  which  200,000  volunteers  were 
called  out  by  President  McKinley's  pro- 
clamations of  April  22d  and  May  25th. 
On  June  14th  an  army  of  16,887  "^^n  under 
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General  Shafter  sailed  for  Santiago,  and, 
as  Major  Evan  M.  Johnson,  Jr.,  says  in  his 
pamphlet,  "the  returns  from  the  field  of 
battle  show  that  we  assaulted  San  Juan 
on  the  first  day  of  July,  1898,  with  an 
average  of  $$6  enlisted  men  in  each  of 
the  infantry  regiments  participating  in  the 
attack,  whereas  the  enlisted  strength  of 
each  should  have  been  1,272.  The 
hazardous  nature  of  the  undertaking  is 
apparent  when  it  is  stated  that  the  enemy 
had  in  the  province  of  Santiago  alone 
36,582  soldiers." 

OUR   MISTAKES    IN    THE    SPANISH    WAR 

Luckily  the  experience  of  the  past  caused 
the  enlistment  to  be  fixed  for  three  years, 
but  its  very  purpose  was  defeated  in  the 
case  of  the  volunteers  by  a  proviso  that, 
if  the  war  terminated  earlier,  they  would 
be  at  once  discharged.  The  peace  protocol 
was  signed  on  August  12,  1898,  but  the 
natural  conditions  of  disorder  and  unrest 
following  a  war  required  the  retention  of  a 
considerable  force  of  regularsand  volunteers 
in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  By  the  time  the 
treaty  of  peace  was  signed  in  Paris  on 
December  10,  1898,  virtually  all  the  volun- 
teers in  those  two  islands  had  been  replaced 
by  regulars  and  had  been  brought  home  and 
discharged.  In  the  Philippines  the  condi- 
tions were  very  different.  On  August  13, 
1898,  Manila  was  captured  by  a  force  under 
General  Wesley  Merritt  composed  of 
10,000  men,  mostly  volunteers,  who  were 
shortly  augmented  to  1 5,000.  Meanwhile 
the  Filipinos  had  asserted  their  right  to 
independence  and  formed  a  government  for 
which  they  demanded  recognition;  this 
was  refused  by  the  Americans  and  their 
troops  were  not  permitted  to  participate  in 
the  operations  about  Manila.  This  at- 
titude, coupled  with  a  fear  that  the  United 
States  was  about  to  seize  the  islands,  en- 
gendered such  distrust  and  enmity  that 
the  Filipinos  began  in  October  to  concen- 
trate their  forces,  numbering  about  40,000, 
around  Manila  and  virtually  shut  up  the 
American  army  in  the  city  where,  aside 
from  guarding  1 3,000  Spanish  prisoners,  it 
had  to  keep  order  among  the  300,000  hostile 
inhabitants.  By  February,  1899,  General 
Otis,  who  had  succeeded  General  Merritt, 
was  reinforced  by  a  mere  5,000  men,  his 


army  consisting  of  20,000  men,  2,000  being 
regulars  armed  with  the  Krag-Jorgensen 
rifle  and  the  other  18,000  state  volunteen 
supplied  with  the  obsolete  Springfidd 
On  February  4th  began  the  Philippine  in- 
surrection which  was  not  finally  suppressed 
until  April,  1902.  The  volunteers,  directly 
the  peace  protocol  was  signed  in  August. 
1898,  began  to  demand  their  discharge, 
using  every  possible  influence  to  procure 
it,  notwithstanding  that  the  Government 
was  not  obligated  to  grant  it  until  the 
treaty  of  peace  had  been  signed  and  ratified. 
In  many  cases  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  their 
demands  were  complied  with  in  order  to 
reduce  the  military  expenditures,  but  the 
exigencies  in  the  Philippines  rendered  such 
a  course  impossible.  The  Government 
was  therefore  compelled  to  break  its  con- 
tract and  to  hold  the  volunteers  sent  to 
Manila  in  service  through  a  succession  of 
battles  for  a  period  lasting  six  months  after 
their  contract  had  legally  expired.  There 
was  thus  afforded  a  fresh  instance  cl  the 
error  of  the  policy  of  short  enlistments  to 
which  the  United  States  has  persistently 
adhered  since  the  beginning  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War. 

THE   COST   OF    UNREADINESS 

The  events  of  the  Spanish-American 
War  are  still  too  vivid  in  the  minds  of  all 
of  us  to  require  chronicling  here.  Congress 
as  usual  failed  to  provide  the  necessary 
supplies  until  the  very  eve  of  mobilization 
and  concentration,  so  that  some  of  the 
volunteer  regiments  reported  for  duty 
without  arms,  accoutrements,  ammunition, 
or  clothing.  The  confusion  in  the  various 
camps,  the  dearth  of  proper  supplies  and 
equipment,  the  lack  of  adequate  means  of 
transport,  the  wild  chaos  at  Tampa,  the 
waste  of  provisions  which  could  not  be 
found,  the  bungling  which  marked  the  em- 
barking at  Tampa  and  the  landing  at 
Daiquiri  and  Siboney,  the  blundering  con- 
duct of  the  operations  culminating  at 
Santiago  and  the  wholly  unnecessar)' 
sufferings  of  the  troops  by  reason  of  their 
ignorance,  coupled  with  the  paucity  of 
medical  stores,  field  and  base  hospitals, 
afford  a  spectacle  of  unpreparedness  and 
incapacity  of  which  we  Americans  ought  to 
be  heartily  ashamed.    Judged  by  a  purely 
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ary  standard,  the  invasion  of  Cuba 
a  trivial  affair;  but  rarely  in  modern 
s  has  there  been  an  expedition  which 
ained  so  many  elements  of  weakness; 
it  succeeded  at  all  is,  indeed,  a  marvel, 
disorders,  demoralization,  and  in- 
city  which  attended  the  opening 
ations  were  nothing  but  the  logical 
ome  of  the  unwillingness  of  Congress 
repare  for  war  until  the  last  possible 
lent,  and  merely  demonstrated  once 
1  the  futility  of  the  system  to  which  our 
lators  have  persistently  bound  us,  by 
H:ting  to  provide  a  force  of  thoroughly 
led  soldiers  either  large  enough  or 
ic  enough  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
as  well  as  of  peace,  supported  by  a 
ia  which  has  previously  had  sufficient 
ling  to  make  it,  when  called  out  as 
nteers,  fairly  dependable  against  the 
lar  forces  of  other  nations, 
lus  the  Spanish-American  War  com- 
d  us  to  use  58,688  regulars  and  223,235 
ia  or  volunteers  against  200,000 
liards,  at  a  cost  of  $321,833,254; 
*  76,416  regulars  and  50,052  volunteers 


were  employed  in  the  Philippines  at  a  cost 
of  $171,326,572.  On  June  30,  1914,  the 
pensions  for  this  war  in  the  two  hemi- 
spheres had  amounted  to  $46,092,739. 

Our  past  wars  have  demonstrated  that 
at  the  opening  of  hostilities  on  each 
occasion  (i)  the  Regular  Army — ^which  is 
necessarily  the  nucleus  for  the  formation 
of  subsequent  forces — was  entirely  too 
small  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
country;  (2)  the  organization  of  the  Army 
was  defective,  often  lamentably  so;  (3) 
there  existed  no  reserves  of  trained  men  in 
order  to  raise  the  Army  to  a  war  footing; 
(4)  no  plans  had  been  prepared  to  create 
and  organize  an  army  commensurate  with 
the  probable  needs;  (5)  there  was  a  note- 
worthy absence  of  military  training  among 
the  recruits  available;  (6)  the  enlistment 
was  invariably  for  too  short  a  period  and 
never  for  "the  duration  of  the  war";  and 
(7)  there  was  always  a  dearth  of  equip- 
ment of  almost  every  sort  necessary  to 
meet  the  needed  increase  not  only  in  the 
Regular  Army  but  also  in  the  volunteers 
or  militia. 


II.  HOW  THE  ARMY  CAN  BE  MADE  READY 


T  HAS  BEEN  DONE  AND  WHAT  REMAINS  TO  DO  TO  MAKE  THE  ARMY  ADE- 
QUATE TO  THE  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 


INCE  the  close  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  considerable  progress 
^  has  been  made  toward  bringing 
tt  the  needed  reforms  in  the  compo- 
[1  and  organization  of  the  Regular 
y,  volunteers,  and  militia,  although  a 
i  deal  still  remains  to  be  done. 
1y  stated,  the  most  important  steps 
far  taken  are  as  follows: 

The  Act  of  March  2,  1899,  under 
h  United  States  Volunteers  were  or- 
sed  for  service  in  the  Philippines.  At 
me  in  our  history  have  such  excellent 
iteer  troops  been  organized,  trained, 
put  into  the  field  in  such  a  short  time 
ider  this  admirable  measure.  Unfor- 
tely  it  was  limited  to  special  conditions 
when,  on  July  4,  1902,  the  hostilities 
e  Philippines  were  officially  announced 
ave  terminated,  the  reason  for  this 

having  ceased  to  exist,  the  regiments 


were  brought  back  to  the  United  States 
and  mustered  out,  and  the  law  ceased  to 
be  operative. 

2.  The  complete  reorganization  of  the 
Regular  Army  under  the  Act  of  February 
2,  1 90 1.  This  step  was  effected  by  Mr. 
Elihu  Root,  then  Secretary  of  War.  It 
achieved  many  important  reforms  and 
wisely  placed  the  various  bureaus  of  the 
War  Department  under  the  "detail  sys- 
tem," thus  greatly  augmenting  their  effi- 
ciency. 

3.  "An  Act  to  promote  the  efficiency 
of  the  militia,  and  for  other  purposes" — 
better  known  as  "the  Dick  bill" — ap- 
proved January  21,  1903.  As  originally 
introduced,  it  contained  a  nuniber  of 
admirable  provisions  designed  to  work 
automatically  at  the  outbreak  of  war  and 
to  permit  the  Government  to  call  out,  or- 
ganize, and  equip  what  troops  are  deemed 
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necessary,  without  recourse  to  further 
hasty  legislation  enacted  at  the  last  mo- 
ment. Unfortunately  this  measure,  like 
others  in  the  past,  ended  in  a  compromise 
law  containing  some  glaring  defects  that 
substantially  defeated  the  very  purpose 
for  which  the  measure  was  framed.  It  has 
luckily  been  superseded  by  the  Act  of 
April  25,  1914,  to  which  allusion  will  pres- 
ently be  made. 

THE  CREATION   OF  A   GENERAL   STAFF 

4.  The  organization  of  a  General  Staff 
under  the  Act  of  February  14,  1903.  For 
this  measure,  also,  the  country  is  indebted 
to  Mr.  Root.  It  provided  for  a  General 
Staff  whose  functions,  broadly  speaking, 
are  to  prepare  all  plans  for  war,  to  see  to 
the  proper  coordination  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  military  service,  and  to 
superintend  the  execution  of  the  plans 
determined  upon.  This  was  a  tremendous 
stride  in  the  right  direction,  but  the  law  as 
passed  contains  certain  undesirable  pass- 
ages which  ought  to  be  eliminated  because 
they  prevent  our  General  Staff  from  work- 
ing to  the  same  advantage  as  those  of  many 
of  the  other  great  nations. 

5.  The  creation  and  organization  of  the 
Army  War  College  in  August,  1903,  to 
train  line  officers  for  the  duties  of  higher 
command  and  for  staff  duties.  Owing 
to  the  superiority  of  the  training  given  by 
the  Army  War  College,  the  officers  who 
have  completed  its  course  are  usually  given 
preference  in  the  appointments  to  the 
General  Staff. 

6.  The  separation  of  the  Artillery  arm 
into  two  parts  and  the  creation  and  organ- 
ization of  the  Coast  Artillery  Corps  and 
the  Permanent  Field  Artillery  Force  under 
the  Act  of  January  25,  1907.  It  seems 
incredible  that  these  two  branches  of  the 
artillery  should  so  long  have  been  retained 
together  instead  of  being  kept  separate 
as  almost  every  other  military  Power  has 
found  it  necessary  to  do.  Indeed,  in  Ger- 
many the  coast  artillery  is  called  "marine 
artillery"  and  is  placed  under  the  Minister 
of  the  Marine. 

7.  The  establishment  of  the  Division 
of  Militia  Affairs  by  virtue  of  the  executive 
order  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1908.     It  was  organized  on  June 


■  3'  >9o8,  as  part  of  the  General  Staff  and 
is  char^  with  superintendence  of  the 
affairs  of  the  organized  militia — in  other 
words,  the  National  Guards  €t  the  various 
states.  Its  most  important  functions  ait 
the  coordination  of  the  militia  with  the 
army  and  the  assignment  of  Regular 
Army  officers  as  instructors  and  inspectors 
of  the  National  Guards. 

8.  The  creation  and  establishment  of  a 
School  of  Fire  for  Field  Artillery  at  Fort 
Sill,  Okla.,  by  General  Order  No.  72,  dated 
June  3, 191 1 .  Here  a  thorough  instructioo 
is  given  in  the  principles  and  methods  of 
target  practice  and  fire  by  field  pieces. 

OUR   FIRST  DEFINITE   MILITARY    POUCY 

9.  The  adoption  of  the  Report  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Land  Forces  of  the 
United  States  on  August  10,  1912.  Thb 
arose  out  of  the  discussion  which  took  plioe 
at  a  series  of  conferences  during  J  uly,  1912. 
at  Washington,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Henry 
L.  Stimson,  then  Secretary  of  War,  who 
had  convened  them  for  the  express  purpose 
of  effecting  the  much-needed  reforms  in  the 
regular  and  state  military  establishments. 
The  result  was  the  formulation  of  a  sound 
and  definite  policy  with  respect  to  the 
organization  of  our  land  forces.  It  was 
the  first  time  that  this  had  ever  been  done, 
and  the  importance  of  this  step  cannot  be 
over-estimated. 

10.  The  creation  of  a  Reserve  for  the 
Regular  Army  under  the  Army  Appropri- 
ation Act,  approved  August  24, 1 9 1 2.  This 
was  accomplished  by  lengthening  the  term 
of  enlistment  in  the  Regular  Army  to  seven 
years,  three  years  to  be  spent  "with  the 
colors" — ^that  is,  on  active  service— and 
four  years  in  the  reserve.  The  other  armies 
of  the  world,  almost  without  exception, 
are  based  on  a  system  of  one  or  more  ^^ 
serves  whereby  the  armies  in  the  field  are 
kept  up  to  the  proper  strength.  Notwith- 
standing their  experience  and  example,  the 
United  States  has  persistently  refused  to 
adopt  any  such  system,  and  a  large  part  of 
our  military  disasters,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
wanton  loss  of  life  and  colossal  expenditures 
for  our  land  forces,  is  attributable  to  our 
short-sightedness  in  respect  to  trained 
reserves.  The  adoption  of  this  principle 
was,  therefore,  a  great  step  forward  but,  as 
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usual,  the  measure  was  subjected  by  Con- 
gress to  so  many  modifications  that  the 
object  sought  was  virtually  defeated  at  the 
very  start.  How  defective  is  the  law  as  it 
now  stands  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  for  1914,  the  reserve  so  created 
amounts  to  only  sixteen  men.  Had  the 
service  with  the  colors  been  limited  to  two 


border,  and  instruction  has  not  yet  been 
resumed.  There  formerly  existed  a  similar 
institution  at  Monterey,  Cal.,  but  it  was 
merely  extemporized  and  not  formally  estab- 
lished either  by  executive  order  or  opera- 
tion of  law.  As  one  of  the  most  essential 
duties  of  a  soldier  is  to  shoot  well,  the  school 
at  Fort  Sill  ought  to  be  put  into  operation 
again  at  once. 


WHERE    MILITARY    AEROPLANES    CAN    PRACTISE    THE    YEAR    ROUND 
SOUTH  AND  WEST  OFTTHB  HEAVY  LINE  THE  AVERAGE  TEMPERATURE  AND  THE  AVERAGE  WIND  VELOCITY 
ARE  MOST  FAVORABLE  FOR  AERONAUTICAL  WORK    AND  HERE  ALL  PERMANENT  MILITARY   AVIATION   CENTRES 
ViLL  BB  PLACED 


^ears  and  that  in  the  reserve  lengthened  to 
ive  years,  a  reserve  of  many  thousands 
ould  be  iiccumulated  in  a  few  years.  The 
equisite  change  in  the  law  ought  accord- 
n^y  to  be  made  at  the  earliest  possible 
noment. 

1 1 .  The  establishment  of  a  School  of 
Musketry  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  by  virtue  of 
bulletin  No.  19,  dated  June  9,  191 3.  This 
chool  is  created  to  give  instruction  insmall- 
irm  firing  and  target  practice,  and  forms 
jart  of  the  command  at  Fort  Sill.  It  was 
lemporarily  discontinued  when  the  troops 
vere  withdrawn  to  be  sent  to  the  Mexican 


12.  The  creation  of  the  Quartermaster 
Corps  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August  24, 
1 91 2.  This  was  effected  under  the  provi- 
sions of  Section  3,  which  amalgamated  the 
former  Quartermaster,  Commissary,  and 
Pay  Corps  of  the  army.  Section  4  of  the 
same  law  created  a  Quartermaster  Service 
Corps — a  most  important  adjunct  to  any 
army — but  Section  5  reduced  the  size  of  the 
General  Staff.  The  last  was  a  retrogressive 
piece  of  legislation,  and  ought  to  be  revoked 
on  account  of  the  handicap  that  it  placed  on 
one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  the 
military  service. 
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13.  The  establishment  of  Students' 
Military  Instruction  Camps  in  July,  1913. 
These  camps  were  formed  to  foster  a 
patriotic  spirit,  making  known  the  true 
military  history  of  our  country  and  its 
military  needs,  training  young  men,  as  the 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  for  191 3  said: 

In  military  manoeuvres,  tactics,  care  of 
troops,  camp  sanitation,  and  rifle  practice, 
resulting  in  their  better  preparation  to  dis- 
charge their  military  duty  to  their  country 
should  it  ever  have  to  call  upon  them  in  time 
of  need,  thereby  saving  the  great  waste  in  val- 
uable lives  and  money  which  has  always  oc- 
curred at  the  beginning  of  previous  wars,  due 
to  the  ignorance  in  such  matters  of  the  newly 
created  officers  and  men.    .    .    . 

The  instruction  given  at  these  camps  has 
been  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  young  men 
participating,  and  will  tend  not  only  to  give 
them  some  ideas  of  our  military  situation  and 
policy,  but  it  will  also  tend  to  establish  nuclei 
of  information  in  the  student  bodies  of  the 
various  universities  represented. 

The  students  were  required  to  pay  for 
their  transportation  as  well  as  for  their 
subsistence  and  clothing,  the  two  latter 
items  averaging  j(i  5. 

In  1913  there  were  two  camps,  one  at 
Gettysburg  numbering  160  young  men,  the 
other  at  Monterey  with  60.  So  successful 
were  these  camps  that  the  number  was 
augmented  to  four  during  the  summer  of 
1914.  The  camp  at  Burlington,  Vt.,  was 
attended  by  342  young  men;  that  at  Ashe- 
ville,  N.  C,  by  1 10;  the  one  at  Monterey, 
Cal.,  by  90;  and  that  at  Ludington,  Mich., 
by  the  same  number. 

The  War  Department  now  intends  to 
make  a  further  increase  by  adding  camps 
near  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  the  Presidio  at  San 
Francisco,  and  at  Chickamauga  Park,  Ga. 

A  GOOD   PLAN    FOR  ENLISTING  VOLUNTEERS 

14.  "An  Act  to  provide  for  raising  the 
Volunteer  forces  of  the  United  States  in 
time  of  actual  or  threatened  war,"  ap- 
proved April  25,  1914,  and  better  known  as 
"the  Hay  bill,"  although  it  was  origin- 
ally introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
du  Pont,  of  Delaware.  It  remedies  in  a 
large  measure  the  defects  of  the  former 


"Dick  bill"  (see  page  413)  and,  of  1 
of  those  measures  under  which  the  mill 
had  labored  since  the  beginning  of 
Revolutionary  War.  It  is  intendec 
work  automatically  when  hostilities 
impending  and  to  permit  the  Govemi 
to  call  out,  organize,  and  equip  all  tr 
that  are  deemed  necessary.  It  also  5 
to  obviate  the  necessity  of  having  rea 
to  legislation  enacted  on  the  eve,  or 
the  outbreak,  of  war  which  must  n 
festly  be  inadequate.  It  is  not  too  t 
to  say  that  this  law  is  one  of  the  best 
of  military  legislation  that  has 
enacted  for  twenty  years, 

Notwithstanding  all  these  measi 
the  composition  and  strength  of  our 
forces  is  still  inadequate.  On  Novei 
15,  1914,  Mr.  Lindley  M.  Garrison  n 
his  report  as  Secretary  of  War  to 
President.  Every  American  who 
fesses  to  have  the  slightest  interest  in 
defense  of  his  country  ought  to  rea< 
The  truth  is  met  face  to  face,  and  the  I 
about  our  land  forces  are  disclosed  ii 
their  nakedness.  In  his  report  Secre 
Garrison  says: 

The  organized  militia  of  the  various  si 
totals  8,323  officers  and   119,087  men. 
enlisted  men  thereof  are  required,  in  onk 
obtain  the  fmancial  aid  which  Congress  aul 
izes  the  Secretary   of  War  to  extend   u 
certain  conditions,  to  attend  24  drills  a 
and  5  days  annually  in  the  field.     If  all  ol 
National  Guard  could  be  summoned  in 
event   of  war  and   should   all   respond 
inconceivable  result),  and  if  they  were  all  U 
fairly  efficient  in  the  first  line — that  is, 
troops  who  would  be  expected  to  immedis 
take  the  field — we  could  summon  a  fore 
this  country  of  Regulars  and  National  Gi 
amounting  to  9,818  officers  and  148,492  me 

And  this  is  absolutely  all.  The  only  0 
recourse  would  then  be  volunteers,  anc 
equip,  organize,  train,  and  make  them  tt 
would  take,  at  the  smallest  possible  estin 
six  months. 

Any  one  who  takes  the  slightest  troubl 
investigate  will  find  that  in  modern  warfa 
prepared  enemy  would  progress  so  far  on 
way  to  success  in  six  months,  if  his  antagc 
had  to  wait  six  months  to  meet  him,  that  i 
unprepared  antagonist  might  as  well  con< 
defeat  without  contest. 


THE  ARMY  AS  IT  IS 


ITS  SIZE,  EQUIPMENT,  AND  ORGANIZATION 


IN  HIS  most  recent  report,  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  describes  the  mobile  army 
of  the  United  States  as  about  twice  the 
size  of  the  police  force  of  New  York 
aty. 

An  Ex-secretary  of  War  has  also  just 
pointed  out  that,  even  with  Mr.  Garrison's 
proposed  addition  of  25,000  men,  the  whole 
mobile  army  of  this  nation  could  be  com- 
fortably seated  in  the  Yale  Bowl  at  New 
Haven  and  still  leave  one  third  of  the  seat- 
ing capacity  unoccupied. 

Before  the  House  Military  Committee, 
General  Wood  declared  in  December  that 
we  had  at  present  only  enough  field  artil- 
lery ammunition  in  the  country  to  serve 
all  the  guns  through  one  full  day's  action. 
By  noon  of  the  second  day  they  would  all 
stand  idle. 

These  statements  are  picturesque  and 
striking.  *They  are  easily  proved  true. 

Going  into  the  subject  more  in  detail, 
we  find  that  no  sufficient  provisions  have 
been  made  to  supply  the  Army  with  field 
artillery  guns  and  ammunition,  and  that 
it  will  be  years  before  even  our  present 
very  moderate  estimates  are  completed. 
These  estimates  provide  only  for  guns  in  the 
smallest  proportion  that  has  been  adopted 
by  any  first-class  nation;  that  is  to  say,  the 
War  Department  is  asking  for  only  3.19 
guns  per  thousand  rifles  and  sabres,  whereas 
European  nations  run  from  4  to  6.5  guns 
per  thousand  rifles  and  sabres,  and  the 
great  use  of  artillery  in  the  present  war  will 
probably  increase  this  amount.  The  force 
estimated  for  is  only  500,000  men.  The 
estimate  of  artillery  for  this  force  does  not 
provide  a  single  gun  for  volunteers,  and 
its  completion  is  years  away  and  has  pro- 
ceeded under  a  haphazard  policy  depend- 
ing only  upon  annual  appropriations  which 
are  not  regular  in  amount,  so  that  the  work 
is  going  forward  by  halts  and  faltering 
steps.  No  provisions  whatever  have  been 
made  for  ammunition  trains.  The  heavy 
siege  artillery  is  practically  without  am- 
munition.   The  guns  which  went  to  Naco 


in  December  went  with  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  their  field  allowance  of  ammunition. 

In  the  United  States  there  is  not  in  exist- 
ence to-day  a  single  heavy  field  mortar  of 
the  type  that  is  playing  such  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  present  campaigns  in  Europe. 
We  have  not  even  adopted  a  type  for  such 
a  mortar,  although  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment has  had  the  subject  under  considera- 
tion for  years.  The  policy  has  been  rather 
like  that  followed  in  the  case  of  the  16-inch 
coast  defense  gun,  which  was  completed  in 
the  late  '90's.  test-fired  in  1903,  and  lay 
on  the  beach  at  Sandy  Hook  unprovided 
with  a  carriage,  without  even  a  design  for 
a  carriage,  until  1912. 

And  yet  it  is  in  coast  artillery  that  we  are 
best  prepared — if  one  may  use  the  expres- 
sion where  there  is  so  little  preparation  of 
any  kind — but  even  this  force  has  behind 
it  a  small  and  entirely  inadequate  reserve 
of  coast  artillery  militia.  The  regular 
force  itself  has  been  considerably  reduced 
by  transfer  of  organizations  to  the  Philip- 
pines, Hawaii,  and  Panama. 

In  coast  artillery,  as  well  as  in  field  guns, 
we  are  without  sufficient  ammunition.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  ship  some  of  our 
fifty  batteries  from  coast  to  coast  in  case  of 
serious  operations  on  either  ocean,  and  even 
when  the  guns  have  been  transported  and 
ammunition  has  been  provided  most  of  our 
coast  armament  is  actually  inferior  in  range 
and  power  to  the  armament  which  can  be 
brought  against  it  by  modem  ships  of  war. 

So  much  for  material.  Now  as  to  per- 
sonnel. Owing  to  the  imperative  demands 
in  the  maintenance  of  overseas  garrisons, 
the  drains  on  the  Regular  Army  have  been 
such  that,  in  the  United  States  proper,  the 
"mobile  army" — that  is,  the  army  which 
can  be  moved  from  place  to  place  and  which 
consists  of  the  engineers,  cavalry,  artillery, 
and  infantry  but  does  not  include  the  coast 
artillery — ^was  reduced,  on  June  30,  1914. 
to  1,495  officers  and  29,405  men.  This  is 
only  a  few  thousand  men  in  excess  of  the 
smallest  force  of  regulars  maintained  in  the 
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country  at  any  time  since  the  middle  of 
1 86 1.  Yet  our  population  has  trebled 
since  that  time.  And  at  this  moment 
there  are  no  soldiers  of  the  mobile  army  in 
their  permanent  barracks  in  all  the  vast 
extent  of  territory  between  Buffalo  on  the 
east  and  Seattle  on  the  west,  between  the 
Canadian  border  on  the  north  and  the 
vicinity  of  the  Mexican  frontier  on  the 
south,  with  the  sole  exception  of  three 
batteries  of  artillery  at  Fort  Sill  and  a 
small  troop  of  cavalry  at  Fort  Riley.  All 
the  other  troops  of  the  mobile  army  are  in 
the  field  owing  to  various  exigencies,  and 
the  permanent  barracks  are  virtually 
abandoned  for  the  time  being. 

Back  of  this  regular  army  establishment 
we  have  a  state  militia  of  approximately 
120,000  on  paper.  Its  actual  strength  is 
about  103,000  or  104,000,  and  its  efficient 
strength  is  not  more  than  60,000.  It  is 
only  partly  provided  with  artillery,  largely 
without  cavalry  and  auxiliary  troops,  and 
in  many  states  is  so  poorly  organized  and 
constructed  as  to  be  of  almost  no  military 
value.  It  is  entirely  unprovided  with  re- 
serves. No  steps  have  been  or  are  being 
taken  to  provide  a  National  Guard  Re- 
serve. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  temporizing 
measures  of  a  constantly  varying  military 
policy,  the  composition  and  strength  of  our 
land  forces  are,  as  will  be  shown  elsewhere 
in  this  magazine,  still  inadequate  for  even 
the  normal  continuing  purposes  of  its  peace 
organization. 

In  August  last  the  mobilization  of  the 
armies  of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of 
that  of  Russia,  was  accomplished  in  about 
a  week,  and  these  vast  armies  were  con- 
centrated and  began  active  operations 
almost  immediately  after  their  mobiliza- 
tion had  been  achieved.  By  contrast,  the 
inability  of  the  United  States  to  concen- 
trate any  considerable  military  force  has 
twice  been  specifically  demonstrated  in  a 
striking  manner  within  the  last  three  years: 

On  March  6,  191 1,  orders  were  issued  by 
the  War  Department  for  the  concentration 
at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  of  certain  troops  des- 
tined to  be  organized  into  a  "manoeuvre 
division"  composed  of  3  infantry  brigades, 
a  field  artillery  brigade,  an  independent 
cavalry  brigade,  and  the  necessary  auxili- 


ary troops,  under  the  command  of  Major 
General  William  H.  Carter.  On  the  same 
day  instructions  were  issued  for  the  mobili- 
zation of  36  coast  artillery  companies  into 
3  provisional  regiments  of  12  companies 
each,  designated  as  the  First  Separate 
Brigade  under  the  command  of  Brigadier 
General  Albert  L.  Mills. 

The  troops  from  Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  near 
Cheyenne,  the  largest  garrison  or  post  in 
the  country,  did  not  reach  San  Antonio 
until  March  13th  to  i6th,  and  the  man- 
oeuvre division,  whose  aggregate  strength 
was  613  officers  and  15,056  men,  actually 
numbered,  on  March  31,  191 1,  only 
1 1,254;  on  April  30th,  12,598;  on  May  31st, 
12,809— in  other  words,  its  maximum 
strength  was  not  reached  until  nearly 
three  months  after  it  had  been  ordered  to 
assemble.  The  First  Separate  Brigade, 
on  the  other  hand,  reached  its  maximum  of 
4,045  at  the  end  of  March.  The  com- 
mander of  the  "manoeuvre  division"  was 
taken  from  Washington,  his  chief  of  staff 
from  New  York,  and  the  other  staff  officers 
from  all  over  the  country.  They  had  never 
worked  together  but  were  immediately 
compelled  to  improvise  a  division  admin- 
istration and  supply  system.  This  division 
never  approximated  anywhere  near  the 
19,200  troops  it  ought  to  have  numbered 
and  on  August  7,  19 11,  it  was  disbanded. 

Two  years  later  a  similar  demonstratk)n 
occurred.  On  February  21  and  24,  1913, 
orders  were  issued  for  the  mobiliza- 
tion at  Texas  City  and  Galveston  of  the 
three  brigades  of  the  Second  Division, 
involving  about  11,450  officers  and  men. 
On  March  3d,  all  the  troops  had  reached 
their  destinations.  This  so-called  division 
did  not  reach  its  maximum  strength  of 
517  officers  and  10,770  men  until  June 
30,  191 3,  according  to  the  report  of 
Major  General  Carter,  commanding,  who 
goes  on  to  say  that  220  men  deserted  while 
only  940  recruits  were  received.  This 
alleged  division  was  short  one  full  regiment 
of  field  artillery,  in  addition  to  ambulance 
companies,  field  hospitals,  field  signal  com- 
pany, and  three  companies  of  engineers. 
Generally  speaking,  there  were  no  supply 
columns  or  ammunition  trains,  no  adequate 
transport,  and  the  regiments  were  scarcely 
more  than  half  their  proper  war  strength. 
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/ord,  these  troops  were  at  no  time 
to  take  the  field  owing  to  the  lack  of 

which  are  absolutely  requisite  for 
operations. 

se  two  attempts  afforded  the  world 
ictacle  of  a  great  nation,  composed  of 
lundred  million  people,  virtually 
ite  of  real  military  strength  or  the 

to  make  the  few  men  which  it  can 
-  efficient  as  a  fighting  force, 
ous  plans  have  from  time  to  time 
Irawn  up  by  Secretaries  of  War  and 
of  Staff  for  the  reorganization  of  the 


land  forces  of  the  United  States.  A  par- 
ticularly able  plan  was  formulated  in  191 2, 
but  no  steps  have  yet  been  taken  to  put  it 
into  operation. 

The  whole  military  situation  in  this 
country,  thus  far  at  least,  seems  to  spell 
lack  of  organization,  either  lack  of  policy 
or  continually  conflicting  political  interests 
in  such  a  policy — in  a  word,  "unprepared- 
ness."  Back  of  this  lack  of  preparation, 
and  responsible  for  it  to  a  large  extent, 
has  been  the  almost  entire  lack  hitherto  of 
intelligent  public  interest. 
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MILITARY  PREPAREDNESS  WITHOUT  MILITARISM 
BY 

ARTHUR  WILLERT 

(WASBINOTON  OOR&BSPONDENT  OF  THE  LONDON  "TDCES") 


USTRALIA  and  New  Zealand 
i  are  the  only  Anglo-Saxon  coun- 
m  tries  which  have  tried  to  com- 
A    bine  the  duty  of  defense  with 

^  the  privileges  of  citizenship 
I  establishment  of  a  system  of  com- 
y  military  service  under  democratic 
es.  In  both  countries  radical  labor 
istrations  have  been  largely  respon- 
>r  the  experiment. 

experiment    the    venture   still    is, 

I  according  to  ail  accounts  it  is 
ig  out  well.  It  was  conceived  only 
i,  after  the  British  Empire  had  begun 

excited  about  the  German  menace. 
9  national  defense  laws  were  passed 
h  countries.  The  next  step  was  to 
>rd  Kitchener  to  go  out  and  give  his 
.  Lord  Kitchener's  memorandum 
id  pretty  closely  the  Australian 
1909,  which  in  turn  had  been  copied 
*w  Zealand.  The  principle  which 
it  was  the  repudiation  of  the  theory 
r  to  British  and  American  minds  that 
phazard  system  of  volunteer  train- 

II  somehow  or  other  meet  the  needs 
ional  defense  when  the  day  comes. 


The  Australasian  system  provides  for 
the  compulsory  military  training  of  all 
males  not  physically  unfit,  but  it  has  noth- 
ing in  common  with  the  conscriptive  system 
of  the  great  military  Powers  of  Europe. 
Each  individual's  training  is  spread  over  a 
period  of  13  years.  There  is  no  wrenching 
of  youths  away  from  college  or  from  the 
opening  of  their  careers  and  herding  them 
in  barracks  for  a  year  or  two.  The  train- 
ing is  what  is  called  "home  training." 
Australia  is  divided  into  200  "areas/'  under 
an  "area  officer"  responsible  for  registra- 
tion, organization,  etc.,  of  the  various 
classes  into  which  the  men  of  his  area  are 
divided.  The  first  period  of  training 
starts  at  the  age  of  12  and  continues  two 
years.  The  "junior  cadets,"  as  they  are 
called,  practise  physical  culture,  drills, 
gymnastics,  walking,  running,  swimming, 
and  other  exercises  calculated  to  produce 
good  military  material.  They  are  also 
taught  such  things  as  "first  aid"  and 
miniature  rifle  shooting.  The  second  stage 
begins  at  14  and  lasts  four  years.  During 
it  the  cadet  is  thoroughly  drilled  in  all  the 
first  essentials  of  military  dut?j  ^.s^  vVv^v 
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when,  at  the  age  of  i8,  he  passes  into  the 
ranks  of  the  citizen  soldiery,  he  may  be 
something  much  better  than  a  raw  recruit. 
He  will  have  been  disciplined,  he  will 
know  the  use  of  his  arms,  and  above  all  he 
will  have  learned  the  meaning  of  order, 
obedience,  and  duty.  In  the  active  ranks 
of  the  citizen  soldiery  the  young  Austral- 
asian passes  seven  years  (from  i8  to  25). 
At  no  time  is  either  cadet  or  soldier  with- 
drawn from  his  ordinary  employment. 
Not  more  than  16  days  of  training  or  their 
equivalent  in  half  days  or  shorter  spells 
are  enforced  in  any  one  year.  Junior 
cadets  receive  90  hours'  physical  training 
and  elementary  drills  under  the  public 
school  authorities.  Senior  cadets  are  under 
the  military  authorities.  They  do  4  whole 
day  drills,  12  half  day  drills,  and  24  night 
drills  every  year.  The  citizen  army  does 
16  whole  day  drills  a  year,  including  at 
least  8  days  in  camp — the  infantry  and 
cavalry  part  of  it,  that  is  to  say.  Men 
in  the  naval  service,  the  artillery  engineers, 
and  other  special  corps  do  25  whole  days  of 
work,  of  which  17  must  be  spent  on  ship- 
board or  in  camp.  It  is  expected,  too,  that 
the  cavalry  will  soon  be  put  under  the 
latter  regulations  as  well.  Though  it  is 
too  early  to  speak  with  assurance,  it  is 
hoped  that  by  catching  boys  at  the  most 
impressionable  age  and  continuing  their 
training  well  into  manhood  the  obvious 
disadvantages  of  training  by  short,  dis- 
connected periods  will  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum  without  the  appearance  of  the 
alternative  dangers  either  of  the  growth  of 
a  military  caste  or  of  the  evils  resulting 
from  the  promiscuous  plunging  of  young 
men  into  barrack  life,  both  of  which  it  is 
the  Anf^lo-Saxon  habit  to  consider  a 
drawback  of  the  conscriptive  system. 

KITCIIIiNliR's  COMPLIMENT   TO   WEST   POINT 

An  army  that  shall  be  part  and  parcel  of 
the  democratic  life  of  the  Australasian 
communities  may,  in  fact,  be  called  the 
keystone  of  the  whole  scheme.  One  sees 
that  clearly  in  Lord  Kitchener's  recom- 
mendation for  the  training  of  officers.  It 
was,  he  said,  "a  national  necessity  that 
officers  should  be  carefully  selected,  thor- 
oughly groundetl  and  trained  in  the  pro- 
fession,  and   scienlificallv  educated.    No 


social  considerations,  no  influence,  nothing 
but  efliciency  should  be  allowed  to  affect 
their  selection  and  promotion."    As  a  first 
means  toward  the  fulfilment  of  this  na- 
tional necessity.  Lord  Kitchener  paid  the 
United  States  the  compliment  of  preferring 
West  Point  to  the  En^ish  officers'  training 
establishments  of  Sandhurst  and  Woohvicb 
as  a  model  for  the  Australian  military  col- 
lege.   The  English  ofTicer,  he  argued,  is 
usually  a  composite  product   of  civilian 
school,  military  college,  and  regiment,    lo 
Australia  a  more  thorough  and  more  dem- 
ocratic  military  education   is    necessai)'- 
Character  has  to  be  formed  so  that,  on 
leaving  the  military  college,  young  officers 
can  be  put  almost  at  once  in  control  of  an 
"  area."    To  secure  this  it  was  felt  that  the 
college  would  have  to  provide  a  really  first 
rate,  all  round  education  such  as  West 
Point    provides.      Hence    Duntroon,    as 
the  Australian  academy  is  called,  is  in 
effect  a  fairly  accurate  copy  of  the  Ameri- 
can military  academy.     Its  course  is  four 
years.    Its   education   is   comprehensive. 
Entry  to  it  is  by  competitive  examination, 
and  the  age  of  entry  is  from  16  to  18.  Dur- 
ing the  first  two  years  the  elements  of 
general  education — ^mathematics,  physical 
science,  and  modern  languages — are  chiefly 
studied  as  a  preparation  for  the  two  years 
of  subsequent  strictly  military  work.    Nor 
is  there  any  specialization  as  at  Sandhurst 
or  Woolwich.  As  at  West  Point,  every  cadet 
learns  the  work  of  all  arms  of  the  service. 
There  are  also  six  weeks  in  camp  every  year. 

MOST  OFFICERS  SELECTED  BY  EXAMINATION 

The  Australian  and  New  Zealand  farces 
will  not  be  officered  entirely  by  graduates 
from  Duntroon.  At  present  most  of  the 
"area"  and  other  superior  officers  are  men 
taken  over  from  the  old  volunteer  organi- 
zations. In  future  only  the  "area"  com- 
mands and  comparatively  few  other  posts 
will  be  filled  by  Duntroon  men.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  in  Australia  there  will  eventu- 
ally be  about  90,000  to  100,000  senior 
cadets  in  training  out  of  a  total  male  popu- 
lation of  about  180,000  between  14  and  18 
years  old  and  about  120,000  citizen  soldiers 
out  of  an  available  male  population  of 
about  320,000.  That  the  percentage  will 
not  be  higher  is  due  first  to  the  fact  that 
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5  of  the  continent  are  so  sparsely  in- 
ted  that  training  on  the  "home" 
ivn  is  impossible,  and  secondly,  of 
se,  to  the  physical  test,  which,  how- 
,  is  not  calculated  to  debar  more  than 
er  cent,  of  the  availables  from  service. 
Zealand  hopes  eventually  to  have 
X)  citizen  soldiers  in  training.  Lord 
hener  does  not,  however,  propose  that 
J  than  350  of  the  officers  necessary  for 
Australian  force  shall  have  passed 
Ligh  Duntroon.  The  bulk  of  the  of- 
5  are  non-professional,  selected  by  ex- 
lation  from  the  ranks.  To  encourage 
ness  in  that  respect  military  institutes 
;  been  started  in  many  centres  where 
in   officers  can   improve   themselves. 


The  universities,  too,  are  taking  up  mili- 
tary subjects.  Sydney  University  was,  in- 
deed, the  first  university  in  the  British  Em- 
pire to  put  military  science  on  a  par  with 
other  branches  of  the  ordinary  civilian 
curriculum. 

The  two  Dominions  have  also  turned  to 
the  creation  of  the  personnel  of  a  navy. 
It  was  an  Australian  cruiser  that  brought 
to  an  end  the  meteoric  career  of  the  Emden. 
While  the  British  Admiralty  built  and 
helped  to  man  and  equip  the  vessels,  an 
appropriate  proportion  of  the  Austral- 
asian youth  is  preparing  for  a  naval  career, 
and  a  naval  college  to  correspond  with  the 
military  college  at  Duntroon  has  recently 
been  established. 
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OWN  in  the  heat  of  Jolo  came 
a  Moro  boy  to  Camp  Lam- 
baga  one  night  with  a  letter. 
Thus  it  ran: 


This  letter  from  your  son,  Datto 
amed  Dahiatul  KaIbi,  to  my  father,  the 
THor  of  Sulu,  Major  Scott. 
«rant  to  inform  you  that  at  7  o'clock  in  the 
ling  of  Saturday  we  had  a  fight  with  Tallu. 
^e  taken  his  head,  but  if  you  will  allow  it, 
I  bury  it,  if  my  father  will  let  me  do  that, 
jse  he  is  an  Islam  and  1  would  otherwise 
nit  an  offense.  Those  that  are  dead  were 
lani,  Namala,  Muhamed,  and  Salui.  Be- 
that  1  have  not  investigated, 
ith  greetings  to  my  father,  I  beg  you  to 
le  bury  the  head,  for  it  frightens  my  wife 
5  it  in  the  house.  If  my  father  should  not 
/e  that  the  head  is  there,  come  to  our  house 
see  so  to  be  sure.  1  would  not  soil  the 
my  father  has  in  me.  To  close,  I  herewith 
the  kris  of  Orang  Kay  a  Tallu.  The  end 
e  pen. 

lat  pen  was  a  good  deal  less  mighty 
the  kris  of  Datto  Muhamed  but  it 


prevailed,  as  the  kris  prevailed  not,  to 
keep  peace  with  the  white  father  who  for 
three  years  sat  in  authority  at  Jolo  over 
the  whole  Sulu  archipelago.  The  pen  came 
to  an  end  in  Arabic,  a  closed  book  to  the 
"father,"  but  Julius  Schuck,  the  German- 
Malay  post  interpreter,  in  rendering  its 
message  out  of  the  Joloana  dialect,  re- 
tained some  flavor  of  the  original. 

The  same  flavor  runs  also  through  many 
other  letters  that  used  to  come  in  those 
days  of  Major  Scott's  proconsulship  in 
Sulu.  The  governor  kept  them:  some  in 
their  original  Arabic  embroidery,  others  in 
the  Schuck  Brothers'  commercial  orthog- 
raphy, or  whacked  out  on  the  quarter- 
master's office  typewriter.  They  were 
written  by  this  same  Datto  Muhamed,  by 
Jaji  bin  Idris,  Hadji  Butu,  Panglima  Abu 
Bakal,  and  other  dattos  and  headmen  all 
over  the  sweltering  archipelago.  The 
names  of  their  obscure  authors  sound  like 
echoes  out  of  "  Kim's  "  I  ndia.  The  authors 
themselves,   bristling  with  bolos,   knives. 
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pistols,  and  cartridge  belts,  scowl  homi- 
cidally out  of  the  dusty  photographs  which 
the  ex-governor  keeps  with  the  letters. 

In  1907,  when  their  "  father  "  had  been 
ordered  home  by  the  Great  White  Father 
at  Washington,  a  message  followed  him 
from  far  away  Jolo.  Hear  also  what  Hadji 
Butu  says  therein: 

This  letter  from  the  white  heart  of  your 
son,  Hadji  Butu,  to  my  father  Colonel  Scott, 
former  Governor  of  Jolo,  and  who  put  justice 
and  order  into  this  country,  and  who  is  now 
enjoying  happiness  in  America  at  West  Point. 
Wishing  that  God  will  continue  to  exalt  you  in 
position  and  prolong  your  life.  I  and  all  the 
Moros  especially  the  Sultan  and  the  Headmen 
still  remember  you  very  much  because  you  are 
our  father  who  opened  our  eyes  to  American 
justice.  We  hope  you  will  come  again  to  Jolo. 
Hadji  Abdulla  also  remembers  you  and  he 
prays  to  God  that  you  will  come  to  Jolo  or 
Zamboanga  so  that  he  will  see  you  again.  The 
Sultan,  Panglima  Indanan,  Panglima  Hadji 
Tahil,  Panglima  Abu  Bakal,  Panglima  Haiyu- 
dini  of  Bud  Pula,  Panglima  Jaji  of  Anuling, 
and  Maharajah  Janarine  all  send  you  the  same 
good  wishes  as  that  of  Hadji  Abdulla's.  Greet- 
ings and  best  wishes  from  yours  very  truly, 

Hadji  Butu. 

Jolo,  Sulu,  P.  1.,  September  19,  '07 

Hadji  Abdullah  was  the  governor's 
personal  servant  at  Jolo.  He  was  a 
walking  arsenal  outside,  all  pluck  and 
fidelity  inside.  At  night  he  slept  under 
the  governor's  bed  or  across  the  door  of  his 
tent.  In  March,  1910,  he  died.  "Before 
he  died,"  wrote  Julius  Schuck,  the  in- 
terpreter, "he  did  not  forget  to  ask  us  to 
send  his  photo  to  his  friend  and  master, 
Colonel  Scott.  He  further  said  that  he 
hoped  that  his  master  would  soon  become 
Brigadier  General  and  Governor  of  the 
Moro  Province  so  that  he  could  again  be 
his  dog  if  he  got  well  again." 

A  little  monkey-faced  Mohammt»dan 
Moro  in  Sulu  has  very  little  in  common 
with  a  six-foot,  god-forsaken  Comanche 
brave  in  Oklahoma.  The  antipodes  of 
their  geographical  habitats  is  no  greater 
than  the  apparent  antipodes  of  their  per- 
sonal architecture  and  temperament.  But 
they  have  something  in  common:  the  fight- 
ing diaphragm,  and  the  acute,  instinctive 
judgment  of  personality  shared  by  many 
primitive  people. 


From    the    time    that     Hugh     Leooi 
Scott  graduated  from  West  Point  in  the 
class  of  1876  up  to  his  detail  to  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  at  Washington  in  1897 
he  was  almost  constantly  on  duty  fighting 
or    governing    Indians.    They    had    the 
same  respect  for  him,  the  same  confidence 
in  him,  that  the  Moros  had  later.    The  a- 
perience,  the  habit  of  mind  gained  during 
those  twenty  years  of  active  service,  left  an 
ineffaceable  stamp  on  the  soldier.    He  is 
part  Indian  to-day;  walks  like  an  Indian, 
thinks    Indian-wise.    Scott    very    raidy 
uses  an  adjective;  he  talks  like  an  Indian. 
It  goes  something  like  this: 

''You  say  that  horse  handles  himsdf 
well  on  the  asphalt?  Course  he  doei 
Ever  see  a  shod  horse  put  his  feet  down 
that  way?  That  horse  has  no  shoes  to 
pinch  his  feet  up."  (Fingers  of  one  hand 
cramped  together.)  "Never  has  had  any 
shoes  since  I  owned  him.  Feet  are 
leather,  frogs  just  like  pliable  leather,  feels 
the  ground  with  'em,  way  he  was  meant 
to."  (Fingers  of  other  hand  opened  out 
and  placed  wide  on  the  table.)  "That 
horse  can  go  anywhere  I  can  go  on  my  feet 
He  stands  on  stones  in  his  stall.  Feet 
same   as   shoes   and   don't   fall   off." 

Primitive  or  alien  peoples  understand  a 
man  who  thinks  and  talks  like  that.  They 
understand  him  before  he  begins  to  talk. 
The  same  traits  which  enabled  him  to  rule 
an  Indian  reservation  helped  him  hoM 
down  a  Moro  province,  made  him  calh 
allero  muy  simpaiico  in  Cuba,  and  fitted 
him  to  prevent  war  across  the  Mexican 
border  last  April. 

No  man  living  knows  North  Amerian 
Indians  as  Scott  does,  especially  the 
nomadic  Indians  of  the  plains.  To  say 
that  he  talks  Hke  an  Indian  is  true  in  a 
double  sense.  He  is  acknowledged  to  be, 
with  possibly  one  exception,  the  greatest 
living  authority  on  Indian  sign  language. 
The  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  States 
Army  can  squat  in  a  circle  of  braves  in  the 
tepee  of  any  plains  tribe  (the  hill  Indians 
have  no  gesture  language)  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Rockies  and  talk  with 
them  by  mute  signs  more  clearly  than 
another  man  could  communicate  by  spoken 
words  through  an  interpreter. 

"  In  Scott's  heart,"  said  an  old  friend  of 
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he  other  day,  "you  will  find  first  the 

language,  then  a  pack  saddle,  and 

the  foot  of  a  horse." 

lie  sign  language  is  always  with  him. 

ndians  and  Spaniards  do,  he  uses  his 

Is  to  save  the  banal   phrases  which 

iply  in  daily  life.     Many  a  sentence 

mplete  in  words  he  finishes  eloquently 

a  gesture. 

1897  the  "War  Department  detached 
tain  Scott,  as  he  was  then — for  pro- 
ons  come  slowly  in  the  cavalry — from 
^e  service  in  the  West  to  begin  at  the 
hsonian  Institution  at  Washington 
^reparation  of  a  history  and  glossary  of 
gesture  language.  On  this  monu- 
tal  job  he  was  hard  at  work  when  the 
lish  War  broke  out  in  1898  and  he  put 
^  his  notes  to  go  as  Ludlow's  Adjutant 
eral  to  the  front.  The  work  thus  so 
lenly  dropped  has  never  been  resumed  at 
Smithsonian.  Scott's  life  has  been  all 
and  active  field  service  ever  since,  until 
ime  to  Washington  as  Assistant  Chief  of 
f  last  May.  But  out  in  his  library  at 
Meyer,  across  the  Potomac  from  the 
Department,  you  may  find  him  almost 
night  working  away  at  his  notes  and 
varies  and  digging  out  origins  from  his 
>panish  books.  The  work  has  not  been 
idoned,  only  postponed.  The  author 
a  strong  impression  that  an  academic 
ition  is  out  of  key  with  active  service, 
particularly  with  these  troublous  times. 
I'll  finish  that  book,"  says  the  Chief  of 
F, "  when  they  don't  need  me  any  more." 
he  is  nearly  three  years  from  the 
ing  age. 

Iiere  have  been  more  notable  Indian 

ers    than    Scott.    Custer    was    one. 

rs,  under  whom  he  served,  was  another. 

there  has  never  been  an  officer  in  the 

y  so  successful  as  he  in  settling  Indian 

:ulties   without   fighting.  As   a   hard- 

ig  cavalryman   he  fought   the  Sioux 

Cheyenne  under  Chief  Joseph   and 

Cloud,  but  those  fights  were  of  small 

equence    compared    to    the    rows    he 

led   off   by   a   sagacity   and   decision 

h     appealed     to     tribes     sometimes 

ally  on  the  war  path. 

got  so  after  a  while  that  every  time 

thing  went  wrong  with  the  Indians 

sent  for  Scott,  the  last  instance  being 


no  longer  ago  than  191 1,  when  General 
Wood  ordered  him  out  to  Arizona  to 
pacify  the  Hopis.  When  other  officials 
failed  he  succeeded,  and  it  made  no 
difl'erence  whether  the  tribes  were  Kiowas, 
Nez  Perces,  Navajos,  Comanches,  or 
Apaches.  His  biggest  Indian-taming 
success  was  in  making  over  Geronimo's 
wild  band  of  Chiricahui  Apache  warriors 
into  farmers.  After  they  had  been  herded 
out  of  Arizona  as  prisoners  and  tried  on 
Florida  and  Alabama,  Scott  parked  them 
out  with  his  Apaches  of  the  plafns  on  a  big 
reservation  in  Oklahoma.  In  four  years 
they  were  supplying  the  other  tribes  and 
the  military  post  at  Fort  Sill  with  hay  and 
grain  of  their  own  harvesting  and  throwing 
a  baseball  around  in  their  spare  time  in- 
stead of  scalping  neighboring  palefaces. 

In  Cuba,  as  General  Ludlow's  Adjutant 
General,  Scott  first  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  man  who,  more  than  any  other,  has 
affected  his  career  and  enlisted  his  un- 
swerving loyalty.  He  was  then  the  prod- 
uct of  his  years  on  the  border,  a  fine, 
athletic  type,  abstemious,  hard,  clean- 
living,  an  excellent  horseman  and  trainer 
of  horses.  When  General  Wood  became 
governor  of  Cuba  he  made  him  his  chief 
of  staff.  When  Wood  was  away  Scott 
governed  the  island  in  his  stead  and 
governed  it  well.  Wood  picked  every 
member  of  his  staff  in  Cuba  by  personal 
impressions,  and  this  particular  association 
there  founded  has  since  been  abundantly 
justified.  Scott  was  then  in  actual  rank 
only  a  captain  but  he  had  the  direction  of 
all  the  military  end  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment. The  routine  business  of  that  time 
was  enormous,  and  Scott's  basket  was 
filled  to  the  brim  every  day  with  papers 
entirely  distinct  from  the  others. 

In  that  first  big  administrative  job  his 
ability  to  speak  and  read  Spanish  fluently 
helped  him  greatly.  His  personality  helped 
him  more  than  anything  else  with  Cubans 
and  with  Americans  alike.  Cubans  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal  officially  respected 
him  and  found  him,  as  they  say  "sifn- 
patico/'  And  that  same  personality,  more 
than  any  other  one  influence  during  the 
very  trying  days  of  the  occupation,  co- 
ordinated the  whole  headquarters  staff  at 
Havana  and  kept  it  harmonious. 
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From  Cuba  General  Wood  took  the  same 
group  of  men  that  he  had  gathered  about 
him  in  Havana  to  the  Philippines  for  a  far 
more  difficult  house-cleaning  and  ad- 
ministrative campaign.  Scott  was  picked 
for  the  nastiest  piece  of  work  in  the  islands, 
being  made  civil  governor  of  the  Sulu 
archipelago  and  in  command  of  the 
military  forces  at  Jolo.  From  1903  to 
1907  he  held  down  that  job.  When  he 
became  governor,  at  the  beginning, 
American  control  did  not  extend  beyond 
the  walls  of  Jolo,  to  which  unambitious 
boundaries  Spanish  authority  had  been 
confined  for  generations.  He  spread 
American  control  over  the  Island  of  Jolo 
first  and  then  throughout  the  Sulu  archi- 
pelago, mostly  by  sheer  force  of  person- 
ality and  tactful  handling  of  the  natives. 
In  their  different  ways  the  Moros  found 
him  as  trustworthy,  as  gentle,  just,  and 
inexorable  as  other  alien  races  had  found 
him  before.  He  made  one  error  in  judg- 
ment, however,  and  he  has  carried  the 
marks  of  that  error  ever  since,  in  his 
wounded  hands. 

Panglima  Hassan  had  been  caught  one 
morning  while  bathing  and  was  brought 
into  camp  to  be  interrogated  by  General 
Wood  and  his  chief  of  staff.  The  General 
sat  in  a  big  rocking  chair  and  in  front  of  him 
Scott,  Hassan,  and  the  interpreter  squatted 
together  on  the  grass,  with  the  soldiers 
standing  around.  The  Datto  made  a  good 
case  with  words,  but  Wood,  judging  him  by 
thesnaky  gleam  in  his  eye,  advised  Scott  not 
to  take  a  chance  with  him,  for  Hassan  had 
promised  to  be  good  and  asked  only  that 
he  might  be  allowed  an  escort  into  a 
neighboring  jungle  where  he  said  his 
wives  and  children  were  hidden. 

Scott  sized  him  up  and  stood  for  him 
against  Wood's  advice.  With  Hassan  to 
^uide  them  he  and  five  or  six  infantrymen 
forded  a  stream  to  reach  the  swampy 
tangle  where  the  Datto's  household  were 
supposed  to  be  waiting.  As  they  gained 
the  far  bank,  Hassan  let  go  a  shrill  bark, 
drop|)ed  on  his  belly,  and  slid  into  the 
thicket.  At  the  same  moment  a  volley 
struck  the  Uk)  trustful  "father"  and  his 
s(|uad  of  soldiers  full  in  front.  A  little 
winded  with  crossing  the  muddy  stream, 
Scott  held  both  hands  about  the  butt  of  his 


revolver  to  steady  it.  and  the  volley  of 
slugs  and  buckshot  struck  him  fairly  in  his 
hands  thus  clasped.  When  Wood  and  llie 
relief  came  running  up,  attracted  by  the 
firing,  they  found  Scott  sitting  tn  the  tnil 
nearly  gone  from  loss  of  blood.  His  hand^ 
were  shot  all  to  pieces  and  hung  from  tfieir 
wrists  like  dishrags. 

Three  months  later  Pangiima  Hassan 
was  run  down  in  the  crater  of  an  exiinc 
volcano  at  daybreak  and  Scott  killed  hifi 
The  Moro  had  seventeen  wounds  in  hL^ 
body  but  died  ganie«  crawling  with  his 
kris  in  his  mouth  toward  the  ndne^r 
wounded  soldier  when  the  last  bulkf  ^l' 
patched  him.  During  those  three  months 
Scott  kept  constantly  in  the  ReM  oca 
Hassan's  trail.  He  sat  on  a  pony  with  both 
hands  in  slings,  strapped  10  his  diest.  a 
soldier  leading  his  pony.  He  made  tiut 
one  error  in  judgment  but  he  wiped  it  mi 
and  the  Moros  never  forgot. 

After  all,  was  it  an  error  in  judg:tnenir 
There  was  a  man  named  Bolton  wb? 
administered  a  district  in  Mindanao  about 
the  same  time.  Against  the  advice  of  ht^ 
friends  he  persisted  in  nding  about  k- 
jurisdiction  entirely  unarmi^.  He  be 
lieved  that  was  the  way  to  deal  with  iko&t 
people,  to  trust  them  ratber  tbui  to 
threaten  them.  You  would  not  find 
trouble,  he  said,  unless  you  looked  for  it 
But  one  day,  after  he  had  g*3t  his  district 
in  apple-pie  order,  three  bolo  men  rushd 
him  and  cut  him  all  to  pieci^  with  thti^ 
knives.  Bolton  was  a  big  man  and  a  h^ 
fighter.  Had  he  been  armed  he  couM  liav»* 
protected  himself  against  his  assassiiu 
But  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  tkit  bi^ 
example  of  trust  was  not  neutralised  by  lu^ 
death,  and  there  is  the  same  reason  f^>^ 
believing  that  Scott's  method  with  ik 
Moros  would  not  have  been  lost  even  bad 
his  ambush  proved  fatal. 

In  his  various  expeditions  agaiiut  the 
hostile  chiefs  of  Jok>  vvlio,  ai  differtn^ 
times,  tried  to  raise  their  tribes  agunst 
him,  and  during  his  three  months*  cam- 
paign against  Panglima  Hassan,  Major 
Scott  handled  cavalry,  infantry,  and  field 
artillery  with  uniform  success.  More 
than  any  other  colonel  in  the  service, 
when  he  achieved  that  rank,  he  had 
this    wide    and    thorough    experience   in 
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^raph:  "A  fine  b(xly  of  promising 
gentlemen!      A    sight     deligluful     In 
soldier's  heart!'*  and  sent  it   back  thaiul 
Admiral  Von  Koester  to  Colonel  Scoll 

The  cornerstone  of  I  he  beauliful  Gotl 
chapel  which  dominates  the  new  huildrn 
on   the    Hudson   was   laid    by    the   san 
man  who  has  done  as  much  as  ^ 
one  soldier  for  the  peace  that  doe 
understanding.     In     other     respects,    he 
builded  well  and  thriftily   there  cm  thai 
picturesque  pom  I.     There  arc  on  fecnrd  in 
the    War    Department    the    spe^ 
for  some  gun  emplacements,   bui  1- 

time,  where  the  cadets  can  tire  ^mall  sieije 
guns  across  a  bend  in  the  river  at  taf|ifts 
on  a  mountain,  fhe  contractors'  e^tim;ik 
for  these  emplacements  was  $\ 
C^tjlonel  Scott  built  them  for  S7»ooo. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing  the  subj^  \i 


HUGH    LLNOX    bCOTT,     7O 
AS    A    CADET    [H    THE    UNITED    STATES     MlLITAtO 
ACADEMY    AT    WFST     POINV.    Of    WHJCH    HE    BECAMJ 
THE  SUl'bRINTENDKNl   THIRTY   YEARS  LATER 

handling  all  arms  in  the  field  against  an 
active  enemy. 

It  was  a  long  cry  from  Jolo  ttj  West 
Point,  but  Colonel  Scott  adapted  him- 
self to  his  new  jurisdiction  with  equal 
success.  During  four  years  he  was  sufier- 
inlendent  of  the  Military  Academy,  and  the 
erticiencv  of  the  great  military  school  was 
never  more  ably  sustained  than  during 
those  years.  During  that  period  GeneraJ 
Kitchener  visited  West  l\*int,  and  the  for- 
eign admirals,  whose  ships  lay  at  anchor  in 
the  North  River  for  the  Hudson-Fulton 
Celebration,  were  taken  in  a  body  to  visit 
the  Military  Academy  beft^re  returning  to 
their  several  countries.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing coincidence  that  the  peace-loving 
soldier  who  is  now  chief  of  the  United 
Slates  Army  came  at  very  nearly  the  same 
rime  into  personal  relations  with  chiefs 
of  the  tw(»  forces  now  opposing  each  other 
in  the  h-uropean  war.  Kitchener  and 
Scott  made  friends  at  once.  Admiral  Von 
Kiiester*  then  ranking  admiral  of  the 
German  fleet,  was  S4>  much  impressed  with 
the  cadets  that  he  sent  a  photograph  of 
dress  parade,  on  the  day  of  his  visit,  to  the 
German  tmperor.     The   kaiser  wrote  in 


his  own  hand  across  the  face  of  this  photo-     univeksity  town 


A    DIRECT   DESCENDANT   OF    DCNJAWIIN    rftAtVKl 

.      .      .      A  SOLDIER  WHOSE  MlLfTARY  TIl^lMISXi  I 
ttEEW    LEAVENED    HV    THF     A!»!iOCMTIONs    OV     Ai 


AN    AUTHORITY   ON    THE    INDIAN    SIGN    LANGUAGE 

Z^t    IS    AN    OUTOCXIR,    KUT  AN   INDOOR,    MAN;    RATHEK    AN    AOjUSTtR    THAN    A    BUlLDeR;    A    PEACE-MAKER 

RATHER  THAN  A  WAR-MAKER" 


this  brief  biugraphy  is  at  Naco,  Ariz.,  on 
a  characterislic  mission  to  avert  trouble. 
There  has  been  firing  across  the  border  and 
people  have  been  killed  on  our  side  of  it. 
The  troi>ps  under  General  Bliss  have  been 
ready  for  several  days  to  exact  a  telling 
reprisaL  In  fact,  that  officer  is  reported 
la  have  notified  the  Mexican  general  that 
if  the  offense  is  not  summarily  stopped  he 
will  wipe  the  offenders  off  the  local  map* 
If  such  action  were  to  take  place  now  we 
should  most  probably  have  to  add  a 
wretched  little  war  lu  I  he  titanic  trouble 
gr>ing  on  in  Europe. 

Whcfi  matters  in  over-wrought  Mexico 
were  once  before  at  their  most  delicate 
erf  u's  personality  had  much  to  do 

WM  ung  active  hostilities.      I  he  good 

behavior  of  Villa,  when  in  the  last  days  of 
April  Oirranza  had  foolishly  defied  W'ash- 
tngton.  was  directly  due  to  his  friendship 
ftir  the  American  general  whom  he  had 


I 


I    mi 
foi 


grown  to  like  and  respect  on  the  bridge  be- 
tween Juarez  and  El  Paso.  That  associa- 
tion was  made  during  Scott's  command 
in  K)i2  and  'm  of  the  Second  Cavalry 
Brigade  patrolling  the  Mexican  Border. 

From  this  active  command  he  was 
brought  in  May  to  Washington  to  become 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  to  General  Wother- 
spoon,  who  had  just  succeeded  General 
Wood.  It  was  believed  then  that  his 
presence  in  the  War  Department  would 
accomplish  much  in  keeping  the  Depart-  ^ 
ment  and  the  White  Mouse  in  intelligent  ^ 
touch  with  Mexican  affairs.  That  belief 
has  been  abundantly  jusiilled.  The  same 
background  substantiates  his  present  high 
office  as  Chief  of  Staff,  to  which  he  suc- 
ceeded on  General  Wotherspoun's  retire- 
ment in  November. 

It  is  not  a  reflection  upon  General  Scott's 
ability  to  say  that  in  some  ways  he  is 
not  well  suited  for  a  departmental  ^osvv.va^. 


I 


TMrS    rrtOTOC.kAl»H»  StGNED    BY    VILLA    HIMSELF   (wtlfl   THE  WOKDS  OF  ADORESS  ABOVE  IMS  HAHt  Tltk 
LATEO    INTO    ENr.LISH    BV   ANOTHER   HANtO»   WAS   SENT    BY    MIM    TO   THE    PRESENT   CHIEF   OF    STAFF.       V|ll 

siurrED  sHOonNG  prisoners  at  general  Scott's  suggestion,  and  at  the  time  of  tki  MfJCi 

CRI*IS    in    AmiL,    1914,  »rE  TELEGRAlMlEli  "iffS  FRIEND/'  "NO  HAT  CUIDADO"  ("UON'T  WURRV*') 

tary  training   has  been  leavened  by  the     out  just  the  kind  of  rough  places  which 


associations  of  an  old  university  town,  a 
peace-maker  rather  than  a  war-maker»  an 
officer  in  sympathy  with  the  progressive 
policy  of  the  Army  yet  whose  equipment 
makes  him  chiefly  remarkable  in  smoothing 


likely  to  occur  during  his  incumbency. 

General  Hugh  Lenox  Scott  comes 
to  typifying  the  American  military  id 
He  is  a  sheathed  sharp  sword.    The  end 
of  the  pen. 
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DO  WE  NEED  A  STRONG  NAVY? 


THE    MAINTENANCE   OF    THE   MONROE    DOCTRINE     AND    OF   THE    "OPEN    DOOR"    IN 

CHINA    AND    THE     DEFENSE   OF   THE     PHILIPPINES    AND    ALASKA 

POSSIBLE   ONLY    BY   THE    SUPPORT  OF   A    POWERFUL    FLEET 

BY 


BURTON  J.  HENDRICK 


THE  world  at  present  contains 
about  fifty  regularly  organized 
gpvemments;  of  these  only 
eight — England,  Germany,  the 
United  States,  France,  Japan, 
Italy,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Russia —  pos- 
sess anything  that  may  be  called  a  fighting 
fleet.  The  European  war  naturally  directs 
attention  to  our  own  naval  prowess.  How- 
ever opinion  may  differ  about  our  naval 
strength,  one  thing  at  least  is  clear:  a  weak 
navy  is  worse  than  none;  if  we  are  to  have 
a  battle  line  at  all  it  must  be  powerful. 
In  the  present  tumultuous  discussion, 
therefore,  we  must  first  decide  the  main 
question:  does  the  United  States  need 
a  navy?  If  we  do  it  follows  as  a  natural 
consequence  that  our  naval  forces  must 
be  adequate. 

A  nation  possesses  a  navy  for  two  pur- 
poses: to  protect  its  own  shores  from  inva- 
sion«  and  to  safeguard  its  interests  over- 
seas, either  its  possessions  or  its  trade. 
Primarily,  that  is,  its  ships  of  war  exist  for 
defensive  purposes.  However,  since  the 
best  way  <rf  dtfending  one's  self  is  usually 
to  take  the  offensive,  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  methods  of  warfare  is  rather 
fine.  The  time  has  passed,  or  seems  to  be 
rapidly  passing,  when  the  mere  possession 
of  a  coast  line  necessitates  a  large  fleet  of 
first  class  battleships.  Land  fortifications, 
mines,  and  submarine  boats  now  form  a 
pretty  safe  protection  against  invasion,  a 
blockade,  or  even  a  sustained  bombard- 
ment. In  the  present  war,  there  are  three 
fleets,  two  of  them  large  ones,  in  the  North 
Sea  or  contiguous  waters — the  English, 
the  German,  and  the  Russian.  All  three, 
acairding  to  the  best  authorities,  are 
locked  up  in  harbors,  protected  by  mines, 
submarines,  booms,  nets,  and  screens  of 
cruisers.    The  English  dreadnaught  squad- 


ron does  not  dare  to  sail  forth  and  attack 
the  German  cities;  the  German  fleet  in  the 
Baltic  Sea  does  not  dare  to  attack  the 
Russian  ports.  A  cruiser  squadron,  here 
and  there,  may  make  a  daredevil  "raid" 
like  the  recent  German  attack  on  unfortified 
English  towns,  and  the  English  manifesta- 
tions against  Cuxhaven;  anything  like  a 
sustained  assault  by  the  battle  fleet  seems, 
at  this  writing,  hardly  probable.  Modem 
naval  science,  which  figures  out  these  things 
on  the  basis  of  algebraic  formulae,  knows  that 
almost  certain  destruction  awaits  any  ships 
that  hazard  such  an  adventure.  Similarly 
the  United  States,  with  adequate  forti- 
fications, mines,  and  submarines,  could  pro- 
tect its  continental  coast  line.  According 
to  the  naval  experts,  a  large  fleet  of  sub- 
marines itself  could  indefinitely  guarantee 
our  seaboard  from  invasion.  That  is,  only 
sea-going  nations — nations  that  have  out- 
lying possessions  and  responsibilities — 
really  need  depend  upon  huge,  expensive 
battle  squadrons.  Were  the  United  States 
merely  a  home-keeping  p)eopIe,  content 
always  to  live  unto  itself,  never  pretending 
to  have  a  voice  in  world  politics,  we  should 
have  difficulty  in  making  much  use  of  a 
large  battle  fleet.  As  it  is,  the  chief  pur- 
ix)se  of  our  navy  must  always  be  defensive, 
as  we  have  no  really  aggressive  plans,  and 
no  army  to  carry  them  out  if  we  had. 
However,  we  have  undertaken  to  defend 
more  than  our  continental  coast  line. 

In  fact,  we  are  the  most  meddlesome 
p)eople  in  the  world.  Germany  modestly 
demanded  only  her  "place  in  the  sun"; 
we  demand  a  disproportionate  area  of  sun- 
light. We  are  the  only  nation  that  has 
split  the  world  into  two  parts  and  taken 
one  half  as  our  especial  province.  His- 
torically, England  is  the  arrogant,  land- 
seeking,  land-grabbing  country;  actually. 
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England  does  not  claim  jurisdiction  over 
such  an  enormous  section  of  the  earth  as 
does  the  United  States.  When  President 
Monroe,  in  1823,  proclaimed  his  celebrated 
doctrine,  he  placed  his  country  automatic- 
ally in  the  forefront  of  aggressive  Powers. 
Publicists  and  historians  may  dispute  con- 
cerning precisely  what  this  doctrine  means; 
from  a  military  standpoint  at  least  its 
significance  is  clear;  it  means  that,  in  cer- 
tain crises,  the  United  States  stands  ready 
to  defend  all  North  and  South  America 
from  attack  or  invasion.  No  country  has 
ever  taken  on  such  a  comprehensive  con- 
tract. Its  successful  execution  demands 
that  we  have  suflTicient  forces  to  defend 
not  only  our  own  extensive  coast  line,  but 
any  portion  of  Central  or  South  America 
that  may  be  the  centre  of  dispute.  I  magine, 
for  a  moment,  that  a  strong  European 
Power  decided  to  appropriate  Venezuela. 
Our  national  [)olicy  makes  that  as  much  a 
cause  of  war  as  though  it  should  attempt  to 
seize  Florida  or  Texas.  The  act,  unless  we 
abandon  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  would 
probably  precipitate  a  war.  The  stra- 
tegists differ  as  to  exactly  what  course 
such  a  war  would  take.  In  all  probability 
the  aggressive  European  Power  would  pro- 
ject its  forces  at  the  immediate  objects  of 
dispute:  it  would  send  transports  and  bat- 
tleships directly  to  Venezuela.  There- 
fore, we  should  have  to  dispatch  a  large 
fleet  to  the  same  waters.  Naturally  we 
could  not  leave  our  own  coast  and  large 
cities  unprotected,  so  the  exigencies  of  war 
would  demand  some  kind  of  naval  protec- 
tion in  the  North  as  well  as  the  South 
Atlantic.  One  can  amuse  himself  for 
hours  estimating  the  various  complications 
in  which  the  Monroe  Doctrine  might  in- 
volve us;  they  all  imply  the  possession  of 
large  naval  forces.  1  do  not  insist  that 
this  doctrine  is  a  wise  national  policy;  my 
only  ix)int  is  that,  so  long  as  we  maintain 
it.  we  must  be  prepared  to  defend  it. 

There  seem,  then,  to  be  but  two  alter- 
natives: to  abandon  this  doctrine,  or  to 
stand  prepared  to  uphold  it  with  force. 
That,  although  our  naval  forces  have  not 
been  large,  we  have  succeeded  in  keeping 
Europe  off  South  America  for  nearly  a 
century,  does  not  affect  the  main  point. 
For  the  larger  part  of  this  time  only  one 


country,  England,  could  have  successfully 
challenged  us.  But  England  is  the  one 
nation  that  has  had  no  interest  in  disturb- 
ing the  status  quo.  Historically,  England, 
and  not  the  United  States,  originated  the 
idea:  George  Canning,  and  not  President 
Monroe,  was  its  author.  England  has 
colonies  enough  to  satisfy  any  Power;  the 
chief  of  these,  like  Canada  and  Australia, 
are  still  sparsely  settled.  So  far  as  South 
America  is  concerned,  England's  ]x>sition 
could  not  be  improved,  should  the  entire 
continent  become  a  British  dependency, 
as  she  already  has  the  largest  interest  in  its 
trade.  But  in  the  last  twenty-five  years 
other  great  naval  Powers  have  arisen,  not- 
ably Japan  and  Germany,  that  might  con- 
ceivably nourish  ambitions  in  this  direction 

OUR   ANNEXATION    OF   THE    PACIFIC   OCEAN 

Thus,  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  so  long  as 
it  stands,  is  a  great  "fighting  point";  it  is 
just  as  strong  as  our  fleet,  and  no  stronger. 
But  we  have  numerous  other  "fighting 
points"  in  our  national  policy.  We  have 
not  only  undertaken  to  make  effective 
the  defense  of  two  great  continents;  we 
have  practically  annexed  a  considerable 
area  of  the  earth's  largest  ocean.  England 
has  aroused  great  hostility  by  her  calm  as- 
sumption that  the  open  sea  is  part  of  her 
natural  territory;  our  j)osition  in  the  Pacific 
has  similar  implications.  The  map  dis- 
closes one  fact,  with  which  few  Americans 
have  familiarized  themselves:  that  we  hold 
nearly  all  the  strongest  points  in  th^  Pacific 
Ocean — nearly  all  the  land  oases  that  dom- 
inate this  huge  desert  of  water.  There 
are  the  four  great  bases  on  our  Pacific- 
seaboard:  Panama,  San  Diego,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Puget  Sound.  A  couple  of  thou- 
sand miles  westward  is  Hawaii;  two  thou- 
sand miles  southwest  of  this  is  SaniK)a: 
twenty-four  hundred  miles  northwest  is 
Kiska;  about  three  thousand  miles  west 
is  Guam,  and  another  fifteen  hundred 
miles  west  are  the  Philippines.  The  aver- 
age layman,  glancing  momentarily  at  this 
map  and  these  positions,  sees  nothing 
especially  remarkable  about  them,  but  to 
the  eye  of  the  naval  expert  they  have  the 
largest  possible  significance.  The  nation 
that  holds  these  places,  and  protects  them 
with  a  sufficiently  powerful  fleet,  absolutely 
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rols  the  Pacific  Ocean.  To  understand 
situation,  we  must  keep  clearly  in 
I  two  elementary  facts.  One  is  that 
et,  to  operate  at  all,  must  have  well 
>lished  bases.  It  must  have  ports 
Wch  it  can  go  for  refitting — to  take  on 
lies,  including  ammunition  and  coal, 
lake  repairs,  to  clean  up  generally, 
modem  ship,  after  spending  a  certain 
at  sea,  becomes  more  or  less  unsea- 
hy,  and  has  to  be  refurbished.     No 


Steaming  radius  is  the  second  element  of 
sea  power.  How  far  can  a  modem  warship 
go  without  feeling  the  necessity  of  putting 
into  port?  In  most  cases  about  two  thou- 
sand miles.  With  this  fact  in  mind,  just 
glance  once  more  at  our  situation  in  the 
Pacific.  It  furnishes  about  the  prettiest 
arrangement  we  could  imagine.  If  we 
draw  lines  between  these  points — San 
Francisco,  Honolulu,  Guam,  Samoa,  Kiska, 
and  Manila — in  almost  any  direction,  we 


HOW  FOUR  ISLANDS  COULD  COMMAND  THE  PACIFIC  OCEAN 
Vrm  GUAM,  KISKA,  SAMOA.  AND  HONOLULU  FORTIFIED  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES,  NO  FOREIGN  FLEET 
0  ATTACK  OUR  PACIFIC  COAST  BECAUSE  IT  WOULD  HAVE  NO  OPPORTUNITY  TO  COAL  ITS  SHIPS,  AND 
USE  AN  AMERICAN  FLEET,  OPERATING  FROM  THESE  NAVAL  BASES,  COULD  DESTROY  ITS  SUPPLY  TRAIN. 
rAVE  NOT,  HOWEVER,  COMPLETED  OUR  FORTIFICATIONS  AT  PEARL  HARBOR,  HAWAII,  AND  HAVE  MADE 
LY  A  BEGINNING  OF  ANY  OF  THE  OTHERS 


has  illustrated  this  necessity  quite  so 
latically  as  the  present  one.  Ger- 
/  has  had  several  cruisers  in  the  open 
3ut  has  had  no  bases  for  them.  They 
,  indeed,  obtained  supplies  surrepti- 
ly,  but  only  with  great  inconvenience 
danger.  If  its  Pacific  squadron  had 
harbors  into  which  it  could  have  put 
ifety  and  replenishment,  it  might  have 
tained  itself  indefinitely  at  sea.  On  the 
hand,  England  has  such  stations  scat- 
all  over  the  world.  An  English  fleet, 
St  anywhere  on  the  earth's  surface,  has 
^  pile  of  coal  within  steaming  radius. 


find  that  they  are  all  just  about  two  thou- 
sand miles  from  each  other.  That  is,  each 
is  within  the  "steaming  radius"  of  the 
modem  man-of-war.  We  have  a  beautiful 
series  of  steps  by  which  we  can  approach 
our  own  possessions  in  Asia.  A  fleet  can 
fit  out  at  San  Francisco  and  sail  two  thou- 
sand miles  to  Hawaii.  Here  it  can  refit 
itself  and  sail  another  three  thousand  miles 
to  Guam.  Again  pausing  for  recuperation 
it  easily  continues  its  fifteen-hundred-mile 
trip  to  Manila.  Or,  assuming  that  it  is  a 
question  of  protecting  Alaska,  an  adequate 
squadron,  based  in  Kiska  or  Unalaska,  could 
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easily  keep  away  any  hostile  marauders. 
More  important  still,  these  j)oints  not  only 
give  us  easy  access  to  our  own  possessions; 
properly  fortified  and  equipped  they  com- 
pletely protect  our  own  Pacific  seaboard 
from  an  attack  delivered  from  the  Asiatic 
mainland. 

Let  us  take  the  case  that  inevitably 
comes  to  mind:  that  of  Japan.  We  can 
imagine  that  the  Japanese  fleet,  adopting 
the  aggressive  ideas  of  our  own  alarmists, 
decides  to  make  a  raid  upon  our  Pacific 
Coast,  perhaps  attempts  to  capture  San 
Francisco.  This  necessitates  a  voyage  of 
five  thousand  miles,  nearly  three  times  as 
far  as  any  unassisted  fleet  can  go.  If  we 
firmly  held  these  island  outposts,  the 
Japanese  navy  could  never  make  that  trip. 
It  would  have  to  carry  such  an  enormous 
train  of  colliers  and  repair  and  supply 
ships  that  the  operation  would  not  be 
practical  seamanship.  Our  stations  at 
•Honolulu  and  Guam  would  constantly 
menace  its  flank;  our  fleets  could  hide  and 
attack  the  demoralized  enemy  at  the  most 
auspicious  moment.  For  all  these  Pacific 
stations  have  one  enormous  advantage  for 
defensive  purposes:  they  are  all  practically 
small  islands.  Naval  strategy  now  rec- 
ognizes that  the  ideal  naval  base  is  a 
small  island,  like  Malta,  because  such  an 
island  is  not  easily  assailed  by  land  forces. 
This  is  the  reason  that  our  own  navy  ex- 
perts have  decided  that  our  westernmost 
station  should  not  be  at  any  point  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  but  at  Guam,  fifteen 
hundred  miles  away.  That  is,  our  navy 
can  much  better  protect  Manila  with  a 
station  on  this  island  than  at  any  place  in 
the  Philippines  themselves. 

THE   RECONQUEST  OF  THE   PHILIPPINES 

With  these  several  bases  established, 
therefore,  as  resting  places  for  our  navy, 
no  foreign  Power  could  ever  assail  our  Pacific 
Coast.  We  have  made  the  beginning  of 
such  establishments  at  Pearl  Harbor,  in 
Hawaii ;  the  others  have  not  been  prepared 
for  their  appointed  mission.  Should  war 
suddenly  break  out — again  let  us  assume 
that  it  is  Japan — we  can  easily  foretell  the 
progress  of  events.  The  enemy  would  im- 
mediately capture  Manila  and  so  obtain 
possession   of    the    Philippines.    No    na- 


tional self-satisfaction  with  our  prowess 
should  blind  us  to  that  discomfiting  fact. 
We  have  no  appreciable  fleet  in  Asiatic 
waters,  and  could  not  get  one  there  in  time 
to  prevent  this  calamity.  In  all  probabil- 
ity the  enemy  would  then  capture  Guam, 
and  thence  go  on  to  Honolulu.  Guam 
would  certainly  fall  into  his  possession. 
Honolulu  very  probably,  and  Samoa  as  a 
matter  of  course.  The  strategic  position 
would  then  be  simply  reversed :  before  the 
outbreak,  we  controlled  the  Pacific,  hold- 
ing these  fundamental  ]X)ints;  now  our 
greatest  rival  in  the  Pacific  controls  them. 
We  should  have  two  alternatives:  to  make 
a  humiliating  peace,  letting  this  control 
slip  from  our  hands  for  all  time;  or  start 
upon  a  long  and  weary  war  of  reconquest. 
In  such  a  war,  with  an  essentially  weak 
enemy,  like  Japan,  we  should  win,  but  the 
process  would  involve  enormous  expendi- 
tures in  money  and  lives.  If  we  should 
have  an  adequate  fleet  in  the  Pacific,  and 
hold  these  bases  strongly  fortified,  such  a 
war  would  never  take  place.  There  is  no 
enemy  in  the  world  powerful  enough,  prob- 
ably not  even  England,  to  assail  a  suprem- 
acy which  is  buttressed  in  this  fashion. 

And  so  we  clearly  need  a  powerful  navy 
if  we  are  determined  to  maintain  this  posi- 
tion in  the  Pacific;  but  elsewhere  we  have 
assumed  great  responsibilities.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  the  European  war,  we  have  let 
our  commercial  imaginations  dangle  with 
the  chances  of  extending  our  foreign  trade. 
We  even  seek  to  supplant  Germany  in 
South  America  and  perhaps  to  seize  part 
of  the  inheritance  of  Great  Britain.  The 
view  which  declares  that  commercial  rival- 
ries have  caused  the  war  between  England 
and  Germany  is  probably  too  far-sweeping; 
however,  those  three  words,  "Made  in 
Germany,"  have  contributed  considerably 
to  that  hostility  that  makes  possible  any 
war.  A  great  development  of  American 
trade,  while  it  probably  would  precipitate 
directly  no  international  crisis,  would  in- 
crease our  duties  overseas  and  necessarily 
demand  additional  protection.  The  ex- 
clusion of  Asiatic  immigrants  is  another 
policy  that  already  endangers  cordial  rela- 
tions with  a  traditionally  friendly  Asiatic 
country.  Again,  following  that  aggressive 
foreign  policy  which  seems  to  have  become 
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il  habit,  we  have  assumed  a  pro- 
ittitude  toward  China;  the  new 
looks  to  us  as  her  strongest  bul- 
;ainst  dismemberment,  and  the 
X)r"  ix)licy  in  trade  is  one  of  the 
achievements  of  American  diplo- 
f/e  have  not  taken  China  wholly 
ir  wing,  but  we  have  a  definite 
ere  none  the  less.  I  do  not  insist 
should  necessarily  support  this 
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sive.  Geographically  it  transforms  the 
Caribbean  Sea  into  an  American  Mediter- 
ranean. Before  the  Suez  Canal  the  great 
trade  route  to  the  East  lay  around  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  Mediterranean 
then  cut  little  figure.  Similarly,  before 
the  Panama  Canal,  the  great  trade  route 
to  western  South  America  extended  around 
Cape  Horn.  The  Suez  Canal  made  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  the  congregating  ]X)int 


THE  AREA  THAT  THE  UNITED  STATES  HAS  UNDERTAKEN  TO  DEFEND 

S  ASSERTION  OF  THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE  AND  OF  THE  "OPEN  DOOR"  POLICY  IN  CHINA,  AND  BY  ITS 
ON  OF  OUTLYING  TERRITORIES,  THE  UNITED  STATES  HAS  PRACTICALLY  DECLARED  ITSELF  READY 
kNTEE  THE  POLITICAL  INTEGRITY  OF  THE  ENTIRE  AREA  WITHIN  THE  HEAVY  BLACK  LINE.  NO 
»UNTRY  HAS  EVER  UNDERTAKEN  THE  PROTECTION  OF  SO  LARGE  A  PROPORTION  OF  THE  EARTH'S 
MOR  A  POLICY  THAT  POTENTIALLY  IS  SO  AGGRESSIVE 


with  armed  forces;  the  fact  re- 
owever,  that  a  strongly  fortified 
I  Pacific  and  a  good  sized  Pacific 
Id  make  the  United  States  a  really 

friend  of  China,  and  materially 
3ur  interests  in  Asia. 
IT  most  immediate  resix)nsibility 
jr  to  our  own  doors.  That  is  the 
Canal.  Americans  do  not  quite 
id  what  an  arrogant  and  provok- 
[  they  have  done  in  constructing 
It  waterway.  Commercially  its 
s  to  increase  our  trade  with  South 

and  the  East;  that  is,  to  take 
ide  from  Germany  and  England. 
excuse  for  existence  is  thus  aggres- 


for  merchant  ships  to  the  East;  likewise  the 
Panama  Canal  does  a  similar  service  for  the 
Caribbean.  There  all  the  world's  mer- 
chant ships,  competing  for  South  American 
trade  and,  to  a  large  extent,  trade  to  Aus- 
tralia and  the  East,  will  congregate  in 
large  numbers.  The  entrances  to  the 
Suez,  however,  are  entirely  peaceful;  the 
entrances  to  the  Panama  Canal  are  entirely 
hostile.  England,  which  owns  the  Suez, 
has  "neutralized"  it;  that  is,  an  inter- 
national agreement  has  made  it  free  at  all 
times  to  the  ships  of  all  nations,  both  in  war 
and  peace.  The  United  States,  wisely  or 
unwisely — probably  wisely,  having  in  mind 
the  experience  of  Belgium  and  recewt  ^l- 
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tempts  to  attack  the  Suez  Canal — has 
declined  to  safeguard  Panama  by  any  such 
international  treaty.  Instead,  we  shall 
mount  guns  at  both  the  Pacific  and  the 
Atlantic  sides;  not  "scraps  of  paper,"  but 
actUHl  shot  and  shell,  will  guarantee  this 
great  vantage  ix)int.  In  doing  this,  we 
simply  hold  Panama  aloft,  a  challenge 
to  the  whole  world:  "Here  I  am,  take  me 
if  you  can!"  If  we  had  neutralized  this 
strip  of  water,  an  enemy  would  have  to 
swallow  certain  qualms  of  conscience  before 
attacking;  under  present  conditions,  it- 
need  have  no  conscientious  scruples  in 
doing  so.  And  an  enemy  would  have  two 
excellent  motives  for  such  an  attack.  Its 
capture  would  take  from  us  a  great  milit- 
ary advantage.  Panama  really  doubles 
our  fleet,  in  that  it  permits  it  to  operate 
either  in  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific.  The 
Canal,  therefore,  in  war  time  becomes 
territory  of  which  we  should  be  deprived. 
An  enemy  would  seek  to  capture  it  just 
as  England  would  like  to  capture  the  Kiel 
Canal.  Again,  Panama  would  become  a 
great  prize  of  war — perhaps  the  greatest 
now  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Imagine 
hostilities  with  England  or  Germany;  either 
of  these  commercial  Powers  might  naturally 
aspire  to  annex  this  great  possession  to 
their  national  domain.  More  startling 
still,  Panama,  despite  our  fortifications, 
lies  readily  open  to  attack.  We  have  not 
protected  this  Canal  as  strongly  as  England 
has  protected  the  Suez.  England  has 
no  fortifications  at  Suez,  it  is  true,  but  she 
has  Gibraltar  and  Malta  at  one  approach 
and  Aden  and  Perim  at  the  other.  All  these 
places  are  strong  naval  bases.  England, 
too,  has  a  nearer  approach  to  Panama  than 
we  have  ourselves.  Jamaica  is  not  so  far 
away  as  Guantanamo;  in  the  hands  of  an 
unfriendly  Power,  it  would  constantly 
menace  the  Canal.  France  has  an  excel- 
lent ix)sition  at  Martinique.  These  con- 
siderations have  led  our  naval  strategists 
to  believe  that,  in  case  of  a  war  with  a 
European  Power,  the  scene  of  naval  hostili- 
ties would  be  the  Caribbean.  We  should 
probably  station  our  Atlantic  fleet  off 
Porto  Rico,  to  protect  the  Canal;  a 
European  Power,  to  make  any  headway 
against  us,  would  first  have  to  dispose 
of  this  force;  almost  any  one  can  figure 


out,  from  the  premises,  where  the  deoidmg 
battle  would  be  fought. 

THE    PANAMA    CANAL    AS    A    WEAK     POINT 

From  a  military  standpoint,  as  already 
said,  we  built  the  Canal  that  we  nngbt 
use  the  Atlantic  fleet  to  defend  our  Pacific 
coast  line.  According  to  the  naval  stra- 
tegists, however,  the  United  States  would 
make  a  mistake  in  depending  entirely  upoo 
this  strip  of  water.  The  Panama  Canal, 
after  all,  is  easily  destroyed,  more  easih 
than  are  most  canals.  Its  forts  protect  it 
from  sea  attacks,  but  a  strong  militar>' 
Power  might  invest  it  by  land.  It  has  one 
weakness  that  the  Suez  Canal  does  not 
have:  it  is  a  lock  canal.  The  destruction 
of  a  single  lock  would  put  it  immdliatdy 
out  of  commission.  In  these  days  of  suc- 
cessful aeroplanes  and  espionage,  such  a 
contingency  would  be  seriously  considered. 
Suppose  that  an  accident  like  this  shotdd 
happen  when  our  own  great  fleet  was  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  canal?  I n  this  event, 
our  fleet  would  have  to  make  the  long 
journey  around  Cape  Horn.  The  Orffw 
performed  this  voyage  in  the  Spanish  War; 
a  great  fleet  of  dreadnaughts  probaUy 
could  never  do  it,  under  present  conditions, 
because  we  have  no  way  stations  where  it 
could  refit.  England  is  embarrassed  by 
no  such  predicament.  She  has  the  Suez 
route;  and,  should  the  fortune  of  war  dose 
this  to  her,  she  has  the  alternative  route 
around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  She 
owns  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  other 
stations,  and  so  has  the  indispensable 
breathing  spaces  without  which  such  a 
lengthy  voyage  could  never  be  made.  If 
we  possessed  the  Falkland  Islands,  and 
should  establish  there  a  naval  base,  we 
likewise  would  have  an  alternative  route 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  but  this 
priceless  possession  is  England's. 

All  these  facts  show  that,  our  national 
policy  remaining  as  it  is,  we  have  vast  in- 
terests to  protect  and  that  the  only  pos- 
sible protection  is  a  powerful  navy.  The 
question  still  remains,  however,  as  to  the 
likelihood  that  we  shall  have  to  meet  such 
contingencies.  What  Powers  might  have 
occasion  to  attack  us? 

Only  four  Powers,  by  any  possibility, 
could  soon  assail  this  country.     These  are 
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lid,  Germany,  France,  and  Japan, 
nations  might  have  reasons  enough  to 
tl,  but  they  have  no  forces  and  no 
ces  with  which  to  challenge  the  com- 
Italy,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Russia; 
are  all  great  Powers;  but  not  one 
presume  to  match  itself  against  the 
can  Navy. 

at  likelihood  is  there  that  England, 
my,  France,  and  Japan  will  care  to 
is?  1  have  made  many  references  to 
nd  in  the  foregoing  analysis;  for  the 
part,  however,  these  references  are 
'  academic.  Few  Americans  believe 
here  is  the  slightest  chance  of  war 
^n  the  United  States  and  England, 
or  at  any  future  time.  Despite 
the  "realistic"  militarist  says,  the 
is  not  the  same  place  now  as  it  was 
tury,  or  even  a  half  century,  ago; 
of  peace,  of  rationalism  as  a  sub- 
r  for  brute  force,  do  prevail.  The 
ountries  in  which  these  aspirations 
direct  public  policy  are  the  United 
and  England.  Friendly  intercourse 
only  the  diplomatic  policy  of  both 
iments;  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
3usness  of  both  peoples.  In  both 
s  public  opinion,  not  the  private  am- 
i  of  dynasties,  governs  national 
,  and  public  opinion  would  almost 
ily  veto  any  war  between  them,  what- 
he  provocation  might  be.  Arbitra- 
letween  England  and  America  has 
:ally  become  a  regular  procedure. 
ler  for  a  moment  the  great  cause  of 
in  Europe  for  a  thousand  years: 
ary  disputes,  the  determination  of 
ition  to  increase  its  territories  at  the 
«  of  another.  No  two  nations  have 
>re potential quarrelsof  this  kind  than 
lited  States  and  England.  There  is 
I  inch  of  the  boundary  line  from  the 
F  Fundy  to  Vancouver  that  at  some 
las  not  been  in  dispute.  The  same 
»  of  the  line  dividing  Alaska  from 
a.  Many  arbitration  tribunals  in 
urse  of  a  hundred  years  have  settled 
disputes  peacefully.  The  fact  that 
hole  frontier  does  not  contain  a  soli- 
ortification  and  that  there  is  not  a 
warship  in  the  Great  Lakes  also  ern- 
es the  same  point.  If  a  Hohenzollern 
the  United  States  and  a  Hapsburg 


ruled  Canada,  we  can  easily  imagine  how 
they  would  endlessly  fight  over  this  bound- 
ary, and  line  it  with  gigantic  fortresses; 
under  present  conditions,  however,  the 
possibility  of  differences  is  so  remote  that 
it  need  not  be  practically  considered. 

This  condition  is  most  comforting  in  a 
military  sense;  for,  strategically,  England 
would  prove  our  most  dangerous  enemy. 
This  not  solely  because  she  has  such  a  pre- 
ponderating naval  force.  It  is  commonly 
said  that  the  three  thousand  miles  of  the 
Atlantic  and  the  five  thousand  of  the  Pacific 
form  our  greatest  security;  Nature  has  pro- 
vided the  American  fortress  with  huge, 
impassable  moats.  So  far  as  England  is 
concerned  we  have  no  such  protection. 
The  British  Empire,  if  hostile,  would  be 
an  uncomfortably  close  naval  neighbor. 
She  has  in  Jamaica  more  immediate  naval 
access  to  the  Panama  Canal  than  we  have 
ourselves.  She  has  plenty  of  other  sta- 
tions, actual  or  ix)tential — Halifax,  Ber- 
muda, a  string  of  islands  in  the  West  Indies. 
From  a  naval  stand[)oint,  England  is  not 
three  thousand  miles  away;  she  has  safely 
bridged  the  Atlantic. 

Nor  is  there  much  likelihood  of  any  trou- 
ble with  France.  There  is  no  speck  on  the 
horizon  that  the  most  rabid  jingo  could 
magnify  into  a  war  cloud.  France,  despite 
Martinique,  would  have  greater  difficulty 
than  England  in  attacking  us;  likewise 
we  should  have  great  difficulty  in  attacking 
France.  Besides,  the  kindest  feelings  exist 
between  the  two  peoples;  our  sympathy 
with  France  in  her  present  war  will  draw 
us  even  more  closely  together.  There 
remain,  therefore,  those  two  international 
puzzles,  Japan  and  Germany.  These  are 
the  two  nations  in  which  the  military  spirit 
has  become  a  national  cult.  Both  have 
real  grievances  against  the  United  States. 
In  excluding  Japanese  immigrants,  we 
offend  Japan's  pride;  in  opposing  any 
possible  plans  of  Germany  in  South 
America,  we  offend  her  interest.  Seven 
years  ago  we  stood  on  the  brink  of  war  with 
Japan;  it  is  hardly  a  diplomatic  secret  that 
England's  friendship,  among  other  things, 
prevented  hostilities.  Japan's  navy  fell 
behind  after  1907;  in  more  recent  years, 
however,  it  has  l>een  making  progress. 
The  intelligence  of  Japan  is  opposed  to  war 
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mith  this  country:  indeed,  it  is  hard  to 
figure  out  that  hostilities  are  hkdy.  Had 
Japan,  inscrutable  and  secret  as  her  enemies 
clair:.  planned  an  attack,  it  seems  reason- 
able to  believe  that  she  would  not  have 
permitted  us  to  finish  the  Panama  Canal 
before  making  ii.  The  most  that  can  be 
said  IS  ihii  Japan  is  an  uncertain  element. 
so  tar  as  our  future  relations  are  concerned. 
With  the  most  amiable  disposition  we 
cannot  nounsh  the  same  security  concern- 
ing her  as  we  do  concerning  England  and 
France.  We  need  not  accept  the  ideas  of  a 
Hobson:  we  need,  however,  to  keep  all  the 
fundamental  facts  in  miiKl.  one  of  which 
is  that,  uithm  the  last  ten  years,  we  have 
actually  stood  face  to  face  with  hostiUties. 
.\mericans  ^ill  not  rest  easy  until  our 
situation  in  the  Pacific  is  made  impregna- 
ble, on  the  lines  already  described. 

How  about  Germany?  Six  months  ago 
the  average  American  citizen,  surve>ing 
the  international  and  the  naval  situation. 
>»x)uld  have  pointed  to  Germany  as  the 
Power  from  which  we  had  the  most  tofesu-. 
He  could  have  seen  only  one  navy  that 
promised  to  menace  .America;  that  w^s  the 
one  commanded  by  Kaiser  Wilhelm.  Four 
or  five  years  ago,  M.-e  ranked  second  among 


the  navies  of  the  worid;  but  Germany,  by 
a  trcmendoiis  span,  disjdaced  us  from  this 
position.      Perhaps  this  fact  explains  our 
apprehensions.  The  war,  of  course,  changes 
things.      A    victorious    Germany    would 
greatly  menace  the  United  States.  One  half 
victorious   or    one    not    entirely    beaten 
might  seek  in  the  New  World  consolation 
for  lost  opportunities   in  the  Old.    The 
German  navy  greatly  outclasses  ours  to- 
day: it  could  defeat  us.    What  it  will  be 
^iien  the  war  is  over  no  man  can  say.    As 
has  been  remarked,  if  the  German  and 
En^ish    dreadnaughts    ever    meet,    the 
United  States  may  suddenly  find  itself  the 
^eatest  naval  Power,  without  building  a 
single  new  ship.    There  are  few  naval  men. 
ho^Tcver,  who  believe  that  Germany,  what- 
ever the  outcome  of  this  war,  is  to  be  disre- 
garded in  providing  for  our  naval  defenses. 
And,  irrespective  of  particular  nations, 
the  fact  remains,  as  a  general  prindpk, 
that  we  have  taken  on  great  national  obli- 
gations.   A  sufficient  force  to  meet  them 
is  the  natural  outcome  of  this  policy.  The 
following  article  discusses  the  extent  to 
i^iiich  the  American  navy  is  qualified  to  ful- 
fil the  r61e  that  American  statesmen  hivf 
marked  out  for  it. 


A  NAVY  WEAK  IN  BATTLE  LINE 

OUR  FLEET  OUTRANKED  .AT  LEAST  AS  46  TO   12  bV  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  AS  28  Tp 

12    BY   GERMANY    SINCE  THE   "DREADNOUGHT"  TYPE    MADE   ALL  OTHER 
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IF  W  K  had  attempted,  ten  years  ago, 
to  estimate  the  etTective  fighting 
strength  of  the  American  Navy,  as 
compare^.!  with  those  of  the  stronger 
Kuropean  Powers,  we  would  have 
found  the  task  an  extremely  complicated 
one:  now,  however,  the  problem  is  simplic- 
ity itself.  An  event  that  happened  in 
1906  changed  the  whole  naval  situation; 
//ke  the  fight  of  the  Monitor  and  the  Mer- 


fimac,  it  made  obsolete  all  fighting  ships 
then  afloat  and  led  to  the  reconstruction  of 
all  navies.  This  event  was  the  launching 
of  the  British  battleship  Dreadnougii 
To  the  non-professional  eye,  this  ship  dif- 
fered little  from  its  predecessors,  except 
that  it  was  larger;  in  reality,  it  set  a  ncvf 
standard  for  modem  men-(tf-war.  The 
most  revolutionary  change  was  in  anna- 
ment.    Until  then  the   big  fighting  ship 
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had  a  miscellaneous  assortment  of 
,  most  of  them  intended  for  use  in  a 
ral  engagement.  It  had  so  many 
Ji  guns,  so  many  8-inch,  so  many 
ich,  and  so  on.  The  Dreadnought  aban- 
d  this  system  and  concentrated  its 
ing  power  uix)n  the  heaviest  possible 

Instead  of  a  miscellaneous  assort- 
t,  it  had  simply  ten  12-inch  guns.  Its 
lacement,  17,500  tons,  was  larger  than 
of  any  other  battleship  then  afloat;  its 
>r  protection  much  greater;  more  im- 
ant  still,  it  had  a  greater  speed.  Up  to 
time,  the  average  battleship  contented 
F  with  seventeen  or  eighteen  knots;  the 
idnougbt  could  make  twenty-one. 
lese  two  facts — its  huge  armament  of 
>ig  guns  and  its  rapid  speed — made 
Dreadnought  the  most  formidable 
«oing  foe  in  the  world.  Naval  experts 
nee  saw  the  point:  a  fleet  of  dread- 
jhts  could  easily  destroy  any  battle- 
squadron  that  had  existed  up  to  that 

Its  speed  gave  it  the  power  to  choose 
place  and  time  of  battle  and  also,  if 
ssary,  to  keep  without  the  range  of  the 
i/s  guns.  Its  heavy  armament  en- 
1  it  to  outrange  the  old  style  ship  and 
nflict  greater  damage.  The  nation 
possessed  a  considerable  fleet  of  dread- 
;hts,  therefore,  easily  ruled  the  waves. 
Iler  battleships,  such  as  had  done  such 
mt  work  in  the  Spanish  and  the  Rus- 
•Japanese  wars,  automatically  ceased  to 
iportant  in  modem  warfare.  The  great 
ish,  German,  and  American  navies, 
ir  as  the  first  line  of  battle  was  con- 
sd,  suddenly  became  extinct.  That 
iree  navies  recognized  this  is  apparent 
the  fact  that,  after  1906,  they  began 
tructing  battleships  exclusively  of  the 
dnaught  type.  The  name  of  the  earli- 
(ritish  ship  passed  into  current  use  as 
fymg  this  new  fighting  unit.  As  all 
jIs  built  after  1862  on  the  plan  of  the 
Monitor  have  ever  since  been  known 
lonitors,  so  all  large  battleships  cou- 
rted since  1906  have  been  listed  as 
Inaughts.  The  word  is  now  usually 
en  with  a  small  "d." 
ith  one  other  new  development  in 
I,  we  shall  be  able  to  estimate  the 
jnt  fighting  strength  of  the  American 

There    are    really    two    types    of 


dreadnaught:  the  battleship  dreadnaught 
and  the  cruiser  dreadnaught.  This  latter 
ship,  also  the  creation  of  English  naval 
architects,  is  known  as  the  battle  cruiser. 
The  Invincible,  which  has  given  so  excel- 
lent an  account  of  itself  in  the  recent  battle 
off  the  Falkland  Islands,  was  the  first  fight- 
ing ship  of  this  class.  Like  the  dreadnaught, 
its  heavy  battery  consisted  of  all  big  guns; 
like  it,  it  had  a  great  displacement — 17,500 
tons;  it  difl'ered  only  in  that  it  had  not 
quite  so  many  big  guns — eight  instead  of 
ten — and  had  much  thinner  armor.  It 
sacrificed  itself  in  these  two  details  in 
order  that  it  might  attain  a  much  greater 
speed.  The  Invincible  made  27  knots;  while 
its  most  recent  successor,  the  Queen  Mary,  is 
credited  with  28.  This  vessel,  that  is,  is 
precisely  what  its  name  implies:  it  is  a 
battleship  and  a  cruiser  combined,  or  a 
battle  cruiser.  In  a  general  engagement 
it  takes  its  place  alongside  the  dread- 
naughts  in  the  first  line  of  battle;  at  other 
times,  it  can  perform  ordinary  cruiser 
work,  like  scouting  and  commerce  destroy- 
ing. England,  Germany,  and  Japan  are 
the  only  countries  that  have  battle  crui- 
sers, though  Russia  is  building  several. 

"capital  ships" 

The  naval  authorities  use  a  generic 
name  to  describe  these  two  types:  dread- 
naughts  and  battle  cruisers  are  known  as 
"capital  ships."  If  we  wish  to  estimate 
the  fighting  qualities  of  any  navy,  there- 
fore, the  one  important  question  is  this: 
How  many  "  capital  ships"  does  it  possess? 
These  capital  ships,  and  these  only,  are 
"ships  of  the  line" —  ships  that  constitute 
the  first  battle  line.  In  warfare  with 
Spain,  or  Greece,  or  Peru,  our  "pre- 
dreadnaughts" — ^vessels  built  before  1906 — 
would  doubtl^s  count  for  a  great  deal,  for 
they  are  still  fighting  ships  when  pitted 
against  any  navy  that  has  no  dreadnaughts, 
or  only  one  or  two.  In  a  fight  with  a  first- 
class  Power,  after  a  great  sea  engagement 
in  which  the  major  naval  strength  cf  both 
had  seriously  suffered,  these  same  ships 
might  similarly  do  excellent  service.  In 
any  warfare,  of  course,  we  should  keep  most 
of  these  old  fashioned  battleships  in  com- 
mission, for  they  can  do  good  work  else- 
where than  on  the  main  fighting  hne.    Bat 
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in  comparing  ourselves  in  effective  fighting 
ships  with  such  Powers  as  England,  Ger- 
many, France,  or  Japan,  "capital  ships" 
only  should  receive  serious  consideration. 

WE  HAVE  EIGHT  DREADNAUGHTS  AFl^T 

The  facts,  therefore,  are  quickly  stated. 
On  July  I,  1914,  the  office  of  Naval  Intel- 
ligence at  Washington  published  a  broad- 
side showing  the  relative  naval  strength 
of  the  great  naval  Powers.  England  had 
29  dreadnaughts  built  and  17  building,  a 
total  of  46.  Germany  had  17  built  and 
11  building,  a  total  of  28.  The  United 
States  had  8  built  and  4  building,  a  total 
of  12.  France  had  4  afloat  and  8  in  pro- 
cess of  construction,  a  total  of  12.  Japan 
had  4  built  and  6  building,  a  total  of  10. 
Russia  did  not  ]X)ssess  a  single  capital 
ship,  though  she  had  11  building  or  au- 
thorized. 

Assuming  that,  in  these  six  "  first-class" 
Powers,  all  the  ships  are  armed  with  the 
same  efficiency,  a  child  can  easily  figure 
out  just  where  we  stand.  In  July  of  this 
year  England  and  Germany  so  far  out- 
classed us  that  only  national  insanity 
would  have  forced  us  into  wai  against 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  we  so  consider- 
ably outclassed  France  and  Japan  that  a 
naval  engagement  with  either  Power  must 
almost  necessarily  end  in  our  favor.  By 
191 7,  assuming  that  the  nations  carry 
through  the  building  programmes  outlined 
above,  the  situation  will  have  somewhat 
changed.  England  and  Germany  will  have 
greatly  increased  their  lead:  England  with 
46  ships  and  Germany  with  28,  against  our 
12.  France  and  the  United  States,  each 
with  12  ships,  will  be  lied  for  third  place. 
Japan  will  have  10  ships  against  our  12, 
so  we  shall  still  have  a  considerable  advan- 
tage. But  Russia,  if  her  building  plan 
materializes — which,  it  must  be  admitted, 
is  rather  doubtful,  as  things  move  slowly 
in  that  country — will  have  11  capital  ves- 
sels. It  is  true  that,  after  1917,  we  shall 
have  more  ships — perhaps  17  in  1918;  but 
the  other  navies  will  also  have  increased 
their  forces.  The  European  war  similarly 
introduces  an  uncertain  quantity.  As  the 
situation  st<K)d  in  July  of  the  present  year, 
however,  these  are  the  salient  facts:  Eng- 
land and  Germany  were  greatly  increasing 


their  lead  over  the  United  States;  France 
would  soon  have  a  navy  just  as  strong  as 
ours,  and  Japan  was  rapidly  improving 
her  position  from  a  weak  naval  Power 
to  a  point  where  she  would  nearly  rival 
our  own  position. 

Apparently  this,  then,  is  what  the  dread- 
naught  has  done  for  the  American  Navy. 
In  1906  our  battle  line  ranked  next  to  En^ 
land;  now  we  are  third  and  in  two  years 
shall  be  tied  for  third  place.  Attempts  of 
Congressional  committees  will  not  succeed 
in  concealing  this  disagreeable  fact.  A 
coterie  of  "  little  navy"  men  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  proclaim  that  the 
United  States  has  twenty-one  battleships 
of  the  line.  The  slightest  analysis  im- 
mediately disposes  of  this  idea.  It  in- 
cludes, as  dreadnaughts,  the  Sauib  Carolina 
and  the  Michigan,  which  are  not  dread- 
naughts at  all.  It  brings  in  eleven  other 
ships,  all  built  before  igo6,  that  no  admiral 
in  his  senses  would  ever  send  into  action 
against  a  first-class  fleet.  Americans, 
glancing  carelessly  at  our  navy  register, 
note  that  we  have  thirty-seven  battleships. 
The  fact  that  only  eight  of  these,  according 
to  modem  standards,  possess  real  fighting 
]X)wer  against  a  first-class  enemy,  is  an 
extremely  disagreeable  discovery. 

THE  MATHEMATICS  OF  NAVAL   WARFARE 

But  it  is  not  only  the  ships,  we  are  tdd, 
it  is  the  men,  that  win  the  battles.  Here, 
also,  certain  misapprehensions  need  clear- 
ing up.  No  one  denies  that  a  fleet,  how- 
ever [)owerful,  will  win  no  battles  if  badly 
managed;  our  eight  capital  ships,  in  the 
hands  of  American  gunners,  could  easily 
destroy  Great  Britain's  twenty-nine,  in 
the  hands  of  American  Indians.  Having 
granted  so  much  to  the  prowess  of  the 
"man  behind  the  guns,"  let  us  now  pass  on 
to  the  really  essential  fact:  that  is  that  the 
greatest  navies,  like  those  of  England,  Ger- 
many, and  the  United  States,  are  all  manned 
with  extraordinary  ability.  Our  officers 
and  men  are  probably  no  better  than  the 
English  or  the  Germans;  if  they  are  as 
capable,  we  have  great  cause  for  congratula- 
tion. Take  the  case  of  the  Germans  and 
the  English  in  the  present  war.  Such 
naval  engagements  as  have  taken  place 
have    had    the    inevitable,    foreordained 
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ng.  Admiral  Cradock,  in  the  fight 
he  coast  of  Chile,  was  whipped  before 
battle  began;  Admiral  Von  Spee,  in 
Rght  off  the  Falkland  Islands,  might  as 
have  blown  up  his  own  ships  before  it 
ted,  so  far  as  affecting  the  net  result 
concerned.  In  both  cases  the  German 
the  British  ships  were  manned  with 
il  efficiency;  the  determining  elements 
r  the  ships — their  guns,  their  armor, 

their  speed.  That  is  precisely  the 
ition     the     American  Navy     would 

in  a  battle  with  a  first-class  Power, 
efficiency  of  the  men  being  regarded 
bout  the  same  in  all  cases,  the  deter- 
ng  element  would  be  the  ships,  the 
,  their  number  and  their  calibre.     To 

eight  American  ships  against  Ger- 
y's  seventeen — our  relative  floating 
igth  in  July,  19 14 — ^would  simply 
n  that  we  should  be  destroyed, 
deed,  the  odds  against  us  would  be 
h  greater  than  seventeen  against  eight. 
ely  quoting  figures  gives  no  indication 
e  extent  to  which  we  are  over-matched. 
*,  as  an  illustration,  a  case  of  this  kind  : 
first-class  battleships  are  fighting  one. 
us  assume  that  all  three  ships  repre- 
the  same  fighting  efficiency:  they  are 
same  size,  have  the  same  armor  pro- 
on,  the  same  speed,  and  the  same  num- 
and  size  of  guns;  let  us  assume,  like- 
,  that  their  crews  handle  them  all  with 
same  skill.  What  chances  have  the 
ships  against  the  one?  At  first  glance 
ooks  like  a  foolish  question :  the  chances, 
CHirse,  are  two  against  one.  Not  at 
the  chances,  in  reality,  are  seven  or 
t  against  one.  Any  one  with  a  taste 
nathematics  can  figure  the  situation 
in  detail.  Naval  experts  use  the 
er  mathematics  in  solving  problems  of 
kind:  a  single  consideration,  however, 
rs  the  overpowering  strength  of  these 
ships.  For  example:  in  battle  the 
ships  concentrate  all  their  broadsides 
ist  the  solitary  enemy.  On  the  other 
\,  this  single  ship  has  to  divide  its 
dside  in  two  parts  in  shooting  at  both 
pponents.  That  is,  at  the  first  shot 
me  ship  will  suffer  four  times  as  much 
her  of  the  other  two.  Its  efficiency  di- 
shes in  a  more  startling  ratio  as  the 
e  proceeds;  the  one  ship  is  practically 


disposed  of  before  the  other  two  have  re- 
ceived any  material  injury.  The  practical 
application  of  this  principle  to  our  fleet 
of  eight  battleships,  as  compared  with  the 
fleets  of  our  possible  enemies,  shows  that 
the  disparity  is  much  greater  than  appears 
on  the  surface. 

OUR  SHIPS  THE  BEST  OF  ALL  NAVIES' 

One  agreeable  aspect  of  oiir  Navy  is  the 
quality  of  the  ships  themselves.  Ameri- 
can dreadnaughts  have  an  enviable  fame 
in  the  nations  of  the  world.  In  placing 
all  the  big  guns  on  the  centre  line  of  the 
ship,  so  that  they  can  all  be  fired  in  one 
broadside  at  the  enemy,  American  naval 
architects  have  introduced  an  innovation 
that  other  navies  have  copied.  A  few 
years  ago  the  out-of-dateness  of  American 
battleships  furnished  interesting  magazine 
copy;  the  facts  then  were  true;  no  such 
alarmist's  article,  however,  could  be  written 
to-day.  "  During  the  past  ten  years," 
says  Maurice  Prendergast,  a  great  English 
authority,  "  the  design  of  American  battle- 
ships has  displayed  a  remarkable  standard 
of  excellence.  For  neatness  of  design  the 
American  ships  sltc  facile  princeps — a.  strik- 
ing contrast  to  some  dreadnaughts  whose 
minor  details  seem  to  have  been  'shoveled 
in  just  where  they  would  fit'  as  a  sort  of 
afterthought.  The  new  American  ships 
will  probably  be  the  largest  afloat  for  many 
years  after  their  construction." 

All  this  shows  that,  in  ships,  we  have 
an  efficient  navy;  Congress,  and  Congress 
alone,  is  responsible  for.  our  jprp^ent  de- 
ficiency in  fighting  vessels.'  As  far  back 
as  1900,  six  years  before  England  tackled 
the  problem,  American  naval  architects 
designed  a  dreadnaught;  their  ambitk>us 
scheme,  however,  was  laughed  at.  The 
common  complaint  now  is  that  we  have 
no  naval  policy;  no  settled  plan,  that  is, 
for  upbuilding  the  fleet,  both  in  its  per- 
sonnel and  its  materiel.  In  fact,  the  nav>' 
organization  itself  has  a  j)olicy.  There  are 
probably  few  Americans,  however,  who 
have  heard  of  the  General  Board,  the  body 
of  a  dozen  or  so  experts  that  advises  the 
Secretary  and  Congress.  For  fifteen  years 
this  General  Board  has  worked  patiently 
to  increase  our  naval  efficiency.  The 
Spanish  War,  revealing  a  condition  of  ctvasNs 
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in  our  naval  organization,  immediately 
led  to  its  reorganization.  It  held  its  first 
meeting  in  1900  and  spent  three  years 
studying  our  naval  needs  and  shortcomings. 
Admiral  Dewey  was  the  president  then,  as 
he  is  to-day,  and  the  other  members  fairly 
represented  the  brains  of  the  American 
Navy.  They  are  the  men  to  whom  Secre- 
tary Daniels  is  fond  of  referring  as  our 
"naval  statesmen."  In  its  first  report 
the  General  Board  outlined  a  building 
policy  up  to  1920.  In  building  the  Amer- 
ican Navy,  it  advised  that  we  should  limit 
our  vessels  to  the  exclusively  fighting 
kind — battleships,  destroyers,  and  sub- 
marines, with  the  auxiliary  vessels,  such 
as  colliers,  oilers,  tenders,  and  supply  and 
hospital  ships,  essential  to  their  complete 
effectiveness.  The  battleships,  as  always, 
were  to  be  the  fighting  vessels;  the  des- 
troyers, in  lieu  of  cruisers — ^a  type  of  ship 
this  building  programme  did  not  call  for — 
were  to  be  used  as  scouts  as  well  as  for 
defense;  the  submarines  were  mainly  for 
the  protection  of  our  coast  line.  According 
to  the  General  Board,  Congress  should  ap- 
propriate for  two  battleships  a  year,  eight 
destroyers — ^four  for  each  battleship — 
four  submarines — two  for  each  battleship — 
and  a  stipulated  number  of  auxiliaries. 
This  policy,  said  the  General  Board,  would 
give  us  forty-eight  battleships  by  1920 — 
a  fleet  large  enough  to  meet  any  situation 
into  which  our  foreign  policy  might  land 
us.  This  report,  it  is  true,  was  framed 
before  the  naval  revolution  which  made  the 
dreadnaught  the  unit  of  the  fighting  fleet, 
and  it  would  naturally  have  had  to  be 
revised  to  meet  this  new  situation. 

But  the  General  Board's  report  has 
influenced  our  naval  ix)licy  very  little. 
If  0)ngress  ever  saw  these  recommenda- 
tions, which  is  doubtful,  it  pigeonholed 
them;  even  the  Navy  Department  did  not 
make  them  its  own.  Public  opinion,  never 
much  aroused  in  this  country  on  the  subject 
of  defense,  displayed  little  interest  in  the 
General  Board's  plans;  its  chief  efi'ect  was 
to  arouse  the  anger  of  that  small  minority 
of  our  population  which  is  opposed  to  all 
warships  and  all  navies. 

As  a  result,  our  Navy  has  fallen  off;  other 
countries,  especially  Germany,  have  made 
great    progress.     Forty-eight    battleships, 


said  the  Genera!  Board,  would  give  us  "a 
fleet  equal  to  or  superior  to  that  of  any 
probable  enemy" — evidently  the  General 
Board  did  not  regard  England  as  a  "prob- 
able enemy";  as  conditions  stand,  however, 
any  such  fleet  as  this  by  1920  is  not  to  be 
looked  for.  There  is  a  tendency  in  certaia 
quarters  to  hold  the  Democratic  Party 
responsible  for  our  shortcomings;  but  thi 
record  shows  that  the  Republicans  ha\Y 
been  similarly  careless.  In  1904,  the 
General  Board  asked  for  two  ships;  Con- 
gress gave  it  one.  In  1905,  in  order  to 
straighten  the  account,  the  Board  asked 
for  three;  Congress  responded  with  t^o. 
In  1906,  the  Board  asked  for  three  and  got 
one.  It  likewise  got  one  in  1907  and  two 
in  1908.  The  General  Board  now  saw  its 
effective  fleet  sinking  more  and  more  into 
the  mist;  to  make  good  the  failures  of  the 
previous  years  it  now  began  to  ask  for  four 
ships.  In  1909,  1910,  and  1911,  Congress 
gave  only  two  a  year.  It  was  in  1913  that 
the  Democrats  came  into  power.  In 
response  to  the  Department's  reconunemb- 
tions  for  four  battleships  the  Democntic 
caucus  voted  not  to  have  any  at  all!  This 
was  a  little  too  much,  even  for  the  lethargic 
American  attitude  toward  the  fleet,  and 
finally  Congress  compromised  on  <Mie.  It 
gave  one  in  191 3,  two  in  1914,  and  the 
chances  are  that  we  shall  get  two  this 
year.  But  this  rate  of  progress  will  leave 
us  far  behind  what  the  General  Board  re- 
gards as  an  effective  fleet.  In  1910  and 
191 1  the  United  States  finished  four  ships, 
and  Germany  nine.  The  one  fact  evklent 
from  this  detailed  history,  however,  b  that 
no  particular  Party  can  be  held  responsible 
for  the  backwardness  of  our  fleet;  all  are 
equally  sinners. 

Then  there  is  also  the  question  of  the 
personnel.  Here,  as  in  its  battleships,  the 
American  Navy  is  an  excellent  one — so  far 
as  it  goes.  And  it  goes  a  little  further  than 
the  alarmists  imagine.  Certain  Congress- 
men and  newspapers  have  declared  that 
our  Navy  lacks  to-day  18,000  or  30.000 
men ;  that  a  number  of  our  ships  are  unabk 
to  go  to  sea  because  they  haven't  the  crci^^- 
It  is  true  that,  at  present,  not  all  our  ships 
are  actively  manned;  that  a  certain  pro- 
f)ortion  are  held  in  several  degrees  of  re- 
serve; some  have  skeleton  crews,  and  a 
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are  tied  up  to  docks.  A  similar  con- 
n,  however,  prevails  in  all  navies,  as 

regards  it  as  essential  to  keep  all  its 
s  new  and  old,  in  instant  readiness  for 
le.  All  the  other  great  navies,  how- 
,  do  have  larger  available  forces  than 

According  to  Admiral  Victor  Blue, 
f  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  an  ad- 
n  of  4,565  men  and  203  officers  would 
B  ix)ssible  the  manning,  at  full  war 
igth,  of  all   our  available   warships. 

estimate  includes  all  our  battleships, 
^rn  and  antiquated,  all  the  destroyers, 
larines,  and  auxiliaries. 

low    THE    NAVY    CAN    BE   MANNED 

►  make  this  showing,  however.  Admiral 
has  to  stretch  several  points.  Thus  he 
d  have  to  take  all  the  men  off  our  gun- 
s  and  transfer  their  crews  to  first  class 
:;  an  entirely  proper  proceeding,  he 

since  nearly  all  our  gunboats,  in 
of  war,  would  either  be  interned  or 
*d  to  home  ports,  as  they  would  be  en- 
f  useless.  Again,  there  are  about  5,600 
doing  shore  work,  presumably  neces- 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  fighting  fleet; 
lese  in  case  of  necessity  could  be  placed 
I  warships.  I  n  this  way,  even  with  the 
«  and  men  at  their  present  strength, 
irai  Blue  could  man  90  per  cent,  of 
effective  force.  These  figures  make 
tskm  for  the  two  dreadnaughts  that 
ito  commission  next  year;  these  will 
lanned  by  taking  men  off  certain  of 
>klest  ships  and  placing  the  latter  in 
ve.  This  transfer  greatly  increases  the 
mcy  of  the  fleet,  since  a  dreadnaught 
inds  a  smaller  crew  than  an  old  type 
eship  built  fifteen  years  ago,  mainly 
use  it  bums  oil  instead  of  coal.  As  a 
Inaught  is  about  four  times  the 
gth  of  an  old  ship,  this  means  that 
ame  crew,  when  transferred,  .increases 
;hting  power  just  that  much. 
eariy  our  shortage  in  men  is  not  so 
:  as  certain  critics  have  proclaimed; 
it  is  a  serious  handicap  and  one  that 
become  more  serious  in  the  next  few 
►.  In  one  respect  there  is  a  great 
ovement;  the  Navy  is  now  a  popular 
ch  of  the  service.  There  has  been  an 
:ing  change  in  a  couple  of  years.    To 

extent  Secretary   Daniels's  especial 


consideration  for  the  enlisted  men,  mani- 
fested in  their  schools,  their  new  chances 
of  advancement,  and  their  greater  general 
happiness  and  comfort,  explains  this,  au- 
thorities may  disagree;  the  better  state  of 
enlistment,  however,  is  really  a  remarkable 
fact.  Two  or  three  years  ago  the  Navy  had 
the  utmost  difficulty  in  getting  men,  and 
desertions  were  numerous;  this  last  year 
the  department  has  no  longer  had  to  adver- 
tise; it  has  had  five  men  offered  for  ever> 
one  selected,  and  has  enjoyed  the  luxury 
of  a  waiting  list.  This  means,  of  course, 
a  corresponding  improvement  in  quality. 
Any  time  Congress  cares  to  increase  our 
Navy,  therefore,  the  department  will  clearly 
have  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  men. 

A     NAVAL     RESERVE 

Until,  then,  it  decides  that  this  is  ad- 
visable, there  is  one  thing  that  Congress  can 
do.  This  is  to  provide  for  a  naval  reserve. 
Ten  to  twenty  thousand  men  are  now  scat- 
tered over  the  United  States  who  hold 
honorable  discharges  from  the  United 
States  Navy.  About  4,000  are  honorably 
dismissed  from  the  service  every  year.  In 
case  of  war,  a  certain  portion  of  these  men 
would  return  to  the  colors;  and  upon  them 
the  department  depends  for  filling  up  the 
ranks  in  an  emergency.  It  is  certainly 
a  waste  of  naval  resources  that  no  system 
now  exists  for  organizing  these  men  into  a 
permanent  reserve.  Such  discharged  men 
as  wish  should  be  permitted  to  maintain  a 
close  connection  with  the  service. '  They 
should  be  required  to  report  at  stated 
periods,  perhaps  have  a  week  or  two  of  train- 
ing every  year;  and  the  department  might 
pay  them  a  nominal  sum, on  condition  that  it 
could  call  uj)on  them  if  needed.  The  de- 
tails could  be  easily  worked  out;  the  im- 
portant point  is  that  we  should  immediately 
adopt  some  plan  to  make  these  scattered 
men  an  essential  part  of  the  Navy.  Such 
a  programme,  in  itself,  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  solving  the  problem  of  our 
lack  of  men. 

OUR  DISCOURAGING  SYSTEM  OF   PROMOTION 

The  main  difficulty  with  the  personnel, 
however,  is  not  the  lack  of  men,  but  of 
officers.  Here  the  situation  is  atrocious. 
We  have  not  only  too  few  officers;  out 
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system  of  promotion  weakens  the  fleet,  and 
profoundly  discourages  any  ambitious 
youngman  from  undertaking  a  naval  career. 

Here  is  the  situation:  we  have  i,88i  offi- 
cers, of  whom  1, 088  are  below  the  rank  of 
captain.  The  Naval  Academy  at  Anna- 
polis graduates  about  1 50  men  every  year. 
Do  the  American  people  realize  the  dis- 
heartening prospect  before  these  young 
men?  The  spur  to  every  man's  efficiency 
is  the  desire  to  advance,  to  make  a  career. 
Under  present  conditions  these  men  can 
advance  only  at  a  snail's  pace.  Only 
about  40  ensigns  are  promoted  every  year; 
this  leaves  1 10  to  live  only  upon  hope  de- 
ferred. Admiral  Victor  Blue  sums  up  the 
situation  when  he  says  that  the  junior  en- 
signs of  the  class  of  191 5  cannot  reach  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  commander  for  forty 
years.  All  their  lives  the  great  majority 
are  doomed  to  service  in  this  inferior  rank. 
When  they  become  lieutenant  commanders, 
a  grade  twice  removed  from  that  of  cap- 
tain, they  will  be  60  or  62  years  old,  the 
age  of  retirement.  Bad  as  that  is  for  the 
men,  it  is  worse  for  the  Navy.  It  means 
that  men  in  the  higher  grades  (such  as  cap- 
tain, rear-admiral)  can  have  only  a  few 
months  or  a  year  or  two  of  service  before 
they  automatically  go  upon  the  retired  list. 
That  means  that  we  have  very  few  men  in 
these  high  positions  who  have  had  any  ex- 
perience. 

On  the  first  of  January.  1912.  we  had 
twenty-eight  rear-admirals  on  our  list.  Up 
to  July  I,  1898,  these  men  were  all  lieuten- 
ants, one  grade  above  the  lowest:  that  of 
ensign.  In  fourteen  years  they  all  went, 
in  rapid  succession,  through  the  grade  of 
lieutenant,  lieutenant  commander,  com- 
mander, and  captain.  Of  the  twenty- 
eight,  fifteen  had  had  no  sea  service  as 
rear-admirals  and  the  other  thirteen  had 
had  an  average  service,  as  rear-admiraJs, 
of  nine  months.  In  a  large  sea  fight,  there- 
fi^re.  our  fleet  would  have  been  commanded 
by  men  who  had  had  no  experience  in  the 
mana»uvres  essential  to  that  great  respon- 
sibilitv.    A   mere  statement  of  this  fact 


should  cause  Congress  to  make  the  neces- 
sary reform. 

In  almost  every  other  respect,  the  Amer- 
ican Navy,  compared  with  the  navies  of  the 
great  European  Powers,  is  weak.  We  are 
short  of  ammunition;  we  lack  those  t«o 
engines  of  warfare  that  have  figured  so  con- 
spicuously in  the  present  war — torpedoes 
and  mines.  We  have  only  355  torpedoes 
on  hand — hardly  enough,  under  modern 
conditions  of  warfare,  to  last  very  kMig. 
We  have  only  one  mine  layer,  the  San 
Francisco,  in  our  whole  Navy.  We  have 
no  mine  sweepers,  and  only  a  small  number 
of  aeroplanes.  Admiral  Fiske,  one  of  the 
strongest  men  in  the  Navy,  recently  said 
that,  with  the  heartiest  cooperatkm  d 
Congress,  it  would  take  five  years  to  place 
the  Navy  in  first  class  fighting  trim.  Pe^ 
haps  the  most  humiliating  revelatkm  k 
made  was  that,  in  gunnery,  our  Navy  was 
less  efficient  than  Germany's. 

The  American  Navy  is  also  lacking  in 
that  element  which,  next  to  the  battb- 
ship,  is  our  greatest  reliance  against  m- 
vasion:  the  submarine.  The  larger  nm- 
ber  of  instruments  of  modem  warfait— 
the  turretted  battleship,  the  torpedo^  tk 
aeroplane — seem  to  have  been  invented  <■ 
this  side  of  the  water;  the  submarine  bent 
is  an  American  invention  par  excdlenoe. , 
There  is  another  reason,  even  more  impor- 
tant and  practical,  why  we  should  specialitt 
in  this  type  of  vessel.  Our  Navy  is  pri- 
marily defensive,  and,  next  to  the  battfe- 
ship,  the  submarine  is  the  greatest  defen- 
sive machine  in  modern  warfare.  A  suf- 
ficient fleet  of  well  manned  submarines 
could  by  itself  protect  the  country  from 
invasion.  However,  we  have  no  sudi 
fleet.  We  have  thirty-eight  such  ships 
(and  nineteen  building),  only  eighteen  of 
which  are  stationed  on  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Our  Navy  has  always  taken  the  submarine 
seriously,  but  its  recommendations  have 
apparently  had  little  effect.  Now  that 
submarines  have  shown  what  they  can  da 
the  department  hopes  that  Congress  will 
make  the  necessary  appropriations. 


OM  JOHN  PAUL  JONES  TO  DEWEY 


TYPICALLY    AMERICAN    DEVELOPMENT    OF    THE    SEA-FIGHTING    ARM    OF    OUR 
MILITARY  SERVICE  WHICH  HAS  FOUR  TIMES  BEEN  RICHLY  SUPPORTED  IN 
EMERGENCIES,    BROUGHT   TO    HIGH    EFFICIENCY    IN    ACTION,    AND 
THEN    ALLOWED    TO    RUN     DOWN     IN     TIMES    OF     PEACE 

BY 


JOHN  M.  OSKISON 


I  GRAPHIC  line  showing  the  growth 
m  of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States 
%  would  have  four  humps  repre- 
^Y  senting  vigorous  growth.    Three 

^  of  them  would  be  followed  by  de- 
ons — long  slides  downhill  that  repre- 
periods  of  complete  apathy  on  the 
rf  the  public  and  of  Congress, 
ery  growth  that  the  Navy  has  had 
I  res|X)nse  to  an  emergency  in  our 
nial  history  more  or  less  grave.  In 
ng  these  emergencies,  our  Navy  wrote 
endid  page  in  our  history — courage, 
rate  industry,  and  luck  have  helped  to 
the  record  good.  Only  since  the  War 
^>ain  has  the  line  showing  growth  held 
ily,  if  slowly,  upward;  that  now  it  is 
cd  to  dip  again  does  not  surprise 
eader  of  our  naval  history  chart. 
:ruly  desperate  emergency  led  to  the 
on  of  the  first  fighting  ships  by  the 
nental  Congress  in  1775.  England 
tiolding  the  seas;  our  oversea  com- 
t  was  destroyed;  and  English  ships 
blockading  our  harbors.  One  of 
blockaders,  an  armed  schooner,  ap- 
d  off  Machias,  Me.,  early  in  May, 

Down  from  the  woods,  to  hear 
of  the  insolence  and  fearlessness  of 
British  seamen,  came  a  man  named 
en  at  the  head  of  a  crew  of  lumbermen. 
en  and  his  men  listened  to  the  talk 

the  blockaders  until  they  couldn't 

any  more  of  it;  then  one  night  they 

aboard  a  lumber  sloop  in  the  harbor, 

1  mainly  with  pitchforks  and  axes, 

alongside  the  armed  schooner, 
led  over  the  side,  and  proceeded  to 
American  naval  history.  They  cap- 
the  schooner  and  crew,  and  set  forth 
career  of  privateering  which  proved 
/  successful. 


All  summer  O'Brien  and  his  many 
imitators  sought  prizes;  by  October,  the 
British  admiral,  Graves,  had  become 
desperate,  and  as  a  punishment  he  de- 
scended upon  Falmouth  (now  Portland), 
Me.,  and  burned  the  town.  That  was 
the  final  stimulus  needed  to  move  Congress. 
On  November  2,  1775,  that  body  voted 
JP 1 00,000  for  naval  armament.  It  also 
appointed  a  committee  to  buy  ships. 
Soon  it  appointed  another  committee; 
its  recommendation  was  that  a  fleet  of 
13  vessels  be  acquired,  and  that  a  third 
committee  be  appointed  to  look  after 
their  construction  and  equipment — the 
ships  were  to  have  from  24  to  32  guns. 
Congress  acted  promptly,  naming  13  men, 
one  from  each  Colony,  the  "Marine 
Committee."  In  make-up  it  was  almost 
identical  with  the  second  committee,  and 
among  its  members  were  Robert  Morris, 
John  Hancock,  and  Samuel  Chase. 

For  four  years,  from  December,  1775, 
to  December,  1779,  this  Marine  Com- 
mittee had  charge  of  naval  affairs;  it 
was  the  nucleus  of  the  Navy  Department. 
It  proved  to  be  a  clumsy  and  slow  instru- 
ment for  carrying  forward  the  work  of 
supplying  and  manning  a  navy.  It  was 
succeeded  by  a  "Board  of  Admiralty," 
made  up  of  three  Commissioners  and  two 
members  of  Congress;  this  Board  lasted 
till  1 78 1,  when  Robert  Morris  became 
"Agent  of  Marine" — the  first  time  naval 
affairs  were  placed  under  one  head. 

The  first  committee  ap[)ointed  by  Con- 
gress provided  the  beginnings  of  the 
Navy — two  24-gun  frigates  {Alfred  and 
Columbus),  and  two  brigs  {Andrea  Doria 
and  Cabot).  On  board  these  they  sent  pow- 
der and  muskets  that  were  borrowed  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Committee  of    Safety. 
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Three  days  before  Christmas,  in  1775, 
this  fleet  was  organized  and  Congress 
granted  to  Esek  Hopkins  a  commission  as 
Commander-in-Chief,  with  the  rank  of 
Admiral;  he  was  supported  by  three 
captains.  Heading  the  list  of  thirteen 
lieutenants  was  the  name  of  John  Paul 
Jones. 

By  the  end  of  January,  1776,  the  pur- 
chased sloops  Providence  and  Hornet  and 
the  schooners  H^asp  and  Fly  were  added 
to  the  fleet— and  for  all  eight  vessels. 
Congress  spent  |i  34,333.  The  fleet 
carried  no  guns. 

A   CHARACTERISTIC  AMERICAN   ABSURDITY 

Then  occurred  one  of  the  character- 
istic sober-faced  comedies  of  Congress 
in  its  dealing  with  the  Navy.  With  his 
8  vessels  and  no  guns,  Hopkins  was 
ordered  to  proceed  to  Chesapeake  Bay 
and  attack  the  fleet  of  Lord  Dunmore; 
then,  if  successful,  to  proceed  to  the  Caro- 
linas  and  attack  the  British  force  there; 
if  successful  off  the  Carolinas,  he  was 
to  proceed  to  Rhode  Island  and  "attack, 
take,  and  destroy  all  the  enemy's  naval 
force  you  may  find  there."  A  large  order! 
To  oppose  Hopkins,  the  British  had  in 
American  waters  or  on  the  way  to  America 
78  men-of-war  with  2,078  guns.  Of  Hop- 
kins's no  guns,  only  40  threw  shot  of  9 
pounds  or  more  in  weight,  whereas  the 
British  had  at  least  500  guns  that  threw 
shot  of  18  pounds  and  more. 

I  lopkins  was  57,  long  past  the  age  when 
men  take  desperate  chances.  He  was 
convinced  of  the  folly  of  carrying  out  the 
orders  he  had  received,  and  instead  of  at- 
tacking Lord  Dunmore's  fleet  in  the  Chesa- 
peake he  sailed  for  the  Bahamas;  there  he 
bombarded  and  captured  Nassau,  took 
aboard  the  governor  and  lieutenant 
governor,  and  sailed  north  for  Rhode  Is- 
land. On  the  way,  he  fell  in  with  the 
British  vessel  Glasgow,  of  20  guns,  and  in 
the  action  that  followed  his  fleet  was 
badly  damaged  by  the  enemy.  Because 
he  had  failed  to  carry  out  his  orders  and 
had  made  tactical  blunders  in  fighting  the 
(ilasgow  he  was  dismissed  from  his  com- 
mand by  vote  of  Congress.  So  ended 
the  first  lesson — in  disappointment  and 
'umiliation. 


Straining  every  resource  of  money 
personnel,  the  Continental  Congress 
into  commission  before  the  war  ende 
vessels — ^and  these  were  practically 
destroyed.  But  before  they  disappes 
a  younger  generation  of  captains  crc 
splendid  traditions  of  daring  for  the  A 
ican  Navy. 

Of  supreme  importance  to  the  Amei 
cause  was  the  makeshift  fleet  hurried]] 
together  during  the  summer  of  177 
Lake  Champlain  by  Genend  Bcs 
Arnold.  Arnold,  at  35,  was  in  ooninv 
the  troops  that  had  held  Carkfeon  dM 
in  Quebec  through  the  winter  of  177 
but  in  July,  British  reSnforcemefllB  t 
pelled  Arnold  to  retire;  retiriq^  ke 
open  to  the  British  the  waterway  cf  I 
Champlain  and  Lake  George;  and  in  < 
to  thwart  Carleton's  purpose  of  joi 
General  Howe  in  the  South  he  stoppc 
Crown  Point  and  began  to  build  s 
By  October,  he  had  1  sloop,  3  schoo 
8  gondolas,  and  4  galleys*  mountioj 
cannon,  from  2-pounders.  to  i8-|KNHI 
and  manned  by  a  motley  crewof  TBOdi 
and  men  gathered  largely  from  tiled 
of  New  York,  the  marines  rtpnm 
"the  refuse  of  every  regimentp  and 
seamen  few  of  them  ever  wet  with 
water." 

With  his  hastily  built  fleet,  Arnold 
Carleton  on  October  1 1  th  in  the  first  sq 
ron  battle  ever  fought  by  Amerii 
The  British  fleet  was  superior  in  wdg 
metal  and  was  manned  by  700  experic 
seamen  from  the  sea  fleet  in  the  St.  1 
rence.  For  three  days  the  fight  laste 
the  words  of  Mahan,  "a  strife  of  pyg 
for  the  prize  of  a  continent."  At  the 
Arnold's  vessels  were  destroyed  and  C 
ton  took  1 10  prisoners.  But  the  1 
purpose  of  Arnold  was  achieved — ar 
was  not  until  the  following  year 
Burgoyne  succeeded  in  forcing  his 
south,  and  then  he  got  no  such  hd 
Carleton  could  have  counted  upon  reed 
had  he  got  through  to  join  Howe.  It 
Mahan's  judgment  that,  "never  had 
force,  big  or  small,  lived  to  better  pui 
or  died  more  gloriously,  for  it  had  save* 
Lake  for  the  year." 

John   Paul  Jones,   at  29.   got  his 
command,    the    12-gun    Providence, 
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.MANILA 


ftEWDEREO  WHOLLY  OBSOLETE  BY  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  DRE^DNAUGHTS.  ITS  MAIN  ARMAMENT  WAS  TWO 
7*1NCH  CL'NS  A!^D  TEN  5-INCH  GUNS;  AND,  AS  IN  ALL  SHTPS  8UILT  BEFORE  I906  BY  ALL  NATIONS,  THEY  WERE 
HOLNTtO  ON  THf   Sir>ES  r>F    THE  VESSEL  SO  THAT  ONLY  HALF  THF  CLN^  COULD  ftF  FlKEn  AT  AN  ENEMY  AT  ONCF 


vmjng;     a 

IT    MOUNTS    TWELVE     r3-lNCH   GUNS,  IN   A  SINGLE    ROW   OF    TUKRETS    ALONU   TMt    CENTRE.  SO  THAT  TH 
HEAVY    OUNS    CAN     (IE    FTREU    H ROADSIDE    AT  OMCK   gKCIM  miTMBK  J»nK    OF    1I(E    SH}, 


^ 


lUL    UKhADNALL.Jil       AkkA\i>A:^' 

Till'.     l>IILADNAtGKT     CLASS    QF   WARSHIP   MAS   RENDERtiD    ALL   OTHER    TVPC**    aUSOLETE 
FIRST   I.INF    BAmt    FIGHTINO.      GREAT  BRITAIN  NOW   HAS  46   OREaONAUGHTS,  BUILT  OR   L>iOi 
WAY,    GERMANY    18,    AND    THE    UNITED   STATES    1} 


DESTROYER   **  DRAYTON"    (ABOVE) 

IWi     IN*  J  ID    STATliS    NOW     BUJLDS     UNLY     THREE    CLASSES    Of    FTGHTIMG    UAKSHIPs:    PRbAD- 
KOVER5,  A^4I>  Si  8MAKINES.      OTHER  COUNTRIES  ADD  CRlilSERS;  WE  TRUST   INSTEAD 

A    DRE^ 


THE    EFFECT    OF    A    WARSHIPS    SHELL 
*^THE    ONLY    TROUBLE    [WITM    THF    AMERK-AN    NAVY    IN   A  SHrP-TO-SHtP-BATTLE]  WOULD  BE  FN  CUNNfiRY. 
t  SHAIL    OirrfihtNCE  in  CLNNERy    WOULD  rURN  THE    SCALE.       T«E   COUNTRY  I  HAVE   IN  MIND  HAS  A  SYSTEM 
lift  THAH  OURS.      IT  IS   MORE  THOROUGH.  MORE  SCIFNTIFIC."— REAR-ADMIRAL  BRADLEY  A     FISKE,  IL  S,  N. 


L  ^  AN     AMbRICAN     ARMY     TRANSPORT    *-»'•*">• -4.  ••i  m-.  v^v... 

Im  %«#£»«  VULMiiARLII  «t4irs.  A  fOREIGN  roWLR  WOULD  KaVE  TO  CARRY  ITS  4RMY  TO  (NVADb  THIfrdl  «4rHV 
[  4M  AltfegUATE  PLfcbT  OF  SUBMARINES  (WHICH  W£  HAVE  NOT  GUI)  COUtO  UmSTHCIt  T%\^^ 


12-INCH     GUN 


PART    OF 


AS  THE  RANGE  OF  aiG  GUNS  VARIES  WITH  ATMOSPHERIC  CONDITIONS.  H(Tb  CAN  St  MADE  OMLY  0^ 
CORRECTING  EXPERIMENTAL  SHOTS.  HENCE  THE  FIRING  IS  DIRECTED  THROUGH  TEt.EI»MONE  OR  SFCAfimC 
TUBE   BY  "  SPOTTIiRS**  HIGH  UP  ON  THE  OBSERVATION  MASTS 


COLLIER 

AS  OL'R  NEW  WAItSMlPS  BUKN  OIL  mSTEAD  OF  COAL,  THIS  ClMBtRSOMfc  AND  DIRTY  FUEL  WllL  ULTI- 
MATELY PASS  eKTlRELY  OUT  OF  NAVAL  US6  THt  >*AVy  iiEPARlMENT  H  VS  RECOMMENDED  THAT  TUt 
GOVERNMENT  OWN  ITS  OWN  OIL  flt'lRS  AND  REFINE  ITS  OWN  OIL 


I 


iHL     4.ULLILK        JASUN 
WHICH    LAfELV    CARRIfcD   A   CARGO  nf  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS  FROM  11*15  COUNtRV  TO  tHE  CHtLdREN  OF  tttt- 

VAKIFTY   OF    U^rs    Tm   WttlCtt   TMI    NAW   IS   PL  T   JN  TIMES  OF   rF-^CE 


^WAU    PROGRESS    FROM    1 79/     iu     Hji^ 

tlOAti    '*60NSTfTUirOf4 '*    C'OUi    iKONSltlES ''),    1IMT    WAS    CONSIOEJtED    THfc     FtlCKSr    WARStfir 

'   TMi     fWO   OF    TM^    Fir.KTEtNTH    CftNTURV;     AND    TWO    OF  IHL    I  ATfST    AMfUCAN    SllUMAtiHt^, 

Ul  AMOKC  THk  MO^T  £»>FbCTIVk  WAVAL  VfeSi^LS  Al  THt  tttUHHVHO  Ot   \Ht  T*>I%^H\\V\V\  v.s.WlV^^ 


WHERE  THE  GUNS  TO  DEFEND  THE  CANAL  WERE  MADE 
SEStDES  MAKING  MANY  OF  OUR  COAST  DEFENSE  GUNS,  THE  WATERVt  JET  AXSENAL  MADE  THE  BIG  12- 
mCN  RIFIFS  THAT  Witt  GUARD  THE  ENTRANCES  TO  THE  PANAMA  CANAL.  UNDER  THE  PRESENT 
^pMtNlSlllAllON  IKE  GOVERNMENT  IS  MANUFACTURING  AN  EXCEPTION  ALLY  LARGE  PROPORTION  OF  ITS 
MUNITJONS  OF  WAR.  IIOTH  MUT  IT  MAY  BE  PREPARED  TO  DO  THIS  WORK  IN  THE  EVENT  OF  WAR  AND  THAT 
It    MAY    KEEP    DOWN    COSTS    BY    COMPETITION     WITH    PRIVATE    CONCERNS 


ii!i     !\rh»^I"\    i»I'    \    ^l  !i.M  \ivlM.    MINI- 
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as  to  transport  troops  and  convoy 
nt  vessels ;  4  months  later,  in  August, 
e  was  made  a  captain  as  a  reward 
skill  and  daring,  and  then  ordered 
e  along  the  Atlantic  coast  to  destroy 
shipping.  Ten  months  later,  he 
en  the  new  Ranger,  an  18-gun  ship, 
started  across  the  sea  to  harry 
shipping  and  attack  British  ports, 
ril  10,  1778,  he  sailed  from  Brest 
id  through  the  Irish  Sea;  twelve 
Iter  he  attacked  the  shipping  in 
aven,  landed  a  party  of  33  men,  and 
d  the  two  forts.  Though  he  did 
:tual  damage,  Jones  reported  that 
oral  effect  of  it  was  very  great,  as  it 
the  English  that  the  fancied  security 
•  coast  was  a  myth,  and  thereby 
ed  their  Government  to  take  ex- 
measures  for  the  defense  of  num- 
orts.  ...  It  also  doubled  or 
le  rates  of  insurance,  which  in  the 
1  proved  the  most  grievous  damage 

his  time,  France  was  cooperating 
e  Americans;  and  Jones  quit  the 
and  waited  in  France  for  command 
et  to  be  assembled.  What  he  got 
vas  an  unsatisfactory  joint  com- 
¥ith  the  old  Bon  Homme  Richard  as 
phip;  his  splendid  fight  with  the 
is  part  of  the  well-known  history  of 
'  achievements.  "  I  haven't  yet  be- 
gfit !"  was  the  answer  flung  by  Jones 
;  crippled  ship,  and  the  spirit  of  that 
has  survived  throughout  the  Navy's 

set   the  standard  of  single-ship 

high;  he  was  the  fine  flower  of  the 

ind  daring  that  characterized  the 

lerican  Navy.     Brave  and  success- 

e  Biddle  and  Barry  in  American 

fighting  against  overwhelming  odds, 

the  sea  raiders  like  Wickes  and 

ham   made  enviable   records.     It 

trange  that  before  the  war  ended, 

eGrasse  brought  his  French  fleet  in 

f   York  town    to    cooperate     with 

Washington  in  the  last  act  of  the 

ears'  drama,  the  American  fighting 

lould  have  been  wiped  off  the  face 

Ml. 

the  end  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
/y  practically  passed  out  of  exist- 


ence. The  country  was  financially  pros- 
trate; even  if  it  seemed  desirable  to  main- 
tain a  navy,  how  was  it  to  be  supported? 
Anyhow,  peace  had  come,  and  why  should 
it  not  endure?  A  familiar  observation! 
So  the  four  ships  remaining  in  the  fight- 
ing fleet  were  disposed  of — the  Deane,  the 
Washington,  and  the  Alliance,  old  vessels, 
were  sold,  and  the  fine  new  72-gun  ship- 
of-the-Iine  America  was  presented  to  the 
King  of  France  as  a  token  of  the  Colonies' 
gratitude  for  his  assistance  against  Eng- 
land. By  1785,  the  Colonies  owned  not  a 
single  armed  vessel — and  our  nation  set 
out  to  reap  the  fruit  of  a  peace  that  is  fol- 
lowed by  disarmament. 

WHEN  WE  PAID  TRIBUTE  TO  PIRATES 

The  result  of  this  policy  soon  began  to 
show.  Our  merchant  ships  mutiplied  fast, 
and  when  they  began  to  carry  our  flag  into 
the  Mediterranean  the  piratical  raiders  of 
the  Barbary  Coast  soon  recognized  it  as 
representing  a  weak  Power  likely  to  fall 
easy  prey  to  their  cruisers.  In  October, 
1784,  the  American  brig  Betsy  was  cap- 
tured by  Moroccan  pirates  and  taken  into 
Tangier — that  capture  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  a  ten-year  period  of  humiliating 
and  expensive  dickering  with  the  thoroughly 
unreliable  and  greedy  rulers  of  Morocco,  of 
Algiers,  of  Tunis,  and  of  Tripoli.  Our 
sailors  were  enslaved,  our  ships  made 
regular  trips  bearing  tribute  to  the  petty 
rulers  of  the  Barbary  Coast,  our  diplomatic 
representatives  were  insulted  with  im- 
punity, demands  upon  us  grew  heavier, 
and  a  treaty  was  recognized  as  binding 
only  so  long  as  it  pleased  the  pirates  to  ob- 
serve it.  At  home,  Adams  and  Jefferson 
argued  the  question  of  which  would  be 
cheaper  for  us,  to  pay  or  to  fight. 

At  last  Congress  realized  the  urgent 
need  of  a  war  fleet,  and,  on  March  27, 1 794, 
authorized  the  building  of  six  frigates — 
three  of  44  guns  and  three  of  36  guns. 
Joshua  Humphreys,  of  Baltimore,  the 
finest  shipbuilder  in  America,was  engaged 
to  design  these  new  vessels;  and  what  he 
turned  out  in  the  way  of  stout,  fast-sailing, 
and  powerfully-armed  war  vessels  became 
the  wonder  and  pride  of  naval  architecture. 
When  three  of  the  six  frigates  had  been 
completed  (they  were  authorized  upon  the 
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condition  that  if  a  satisfactory  peace  with 
the  Barbary  Powers  could  be  made  their 
construction  would  be  stopped),  a  treaty 
with  Algiers,  the  most  troublesome  of  the 
pirate  Powers,  was  concluded.  Our  Navy 
then  was  strengthened  only  by  the  addition 
of  the  Constitution  and  United  States,  of  44 
guns,  and  the  Constellation,  of  36  guns. 

So  out  of  an  emergency  grew  our  second 
Navy. 

CONTEMPT    FOR   OUR   NAVY    IN    1 795 

But  the  Barbary  pirates  proved  to  be 
only  one  of  the  annoyances  to  our  merchant 
shipping.  Between  1795  and  1798,  when 
England  and  France  were  at  war,  it  became 
the  favorite  game  of  the  cruisers  of  both 
these  nations  to  hold  up  and  capture 
American  ships  on  the  flimsiest  pretexts; 
and  in  1 798  the  French  raiders  had  become 
so  bold  as  to  make  captures  of  American 
merchant  ships  in  our  harbors — ostensibly 
to  prevent  them  from  carrying  contraband 
of  war  to  England. 

Again  Congress  was  roused  to  action. 
"A  number  of  vessels  not  exceeding  twelve" 
were  authorized,  and  on  April  30,  1798,  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  created, 
and  Benjamin  Stoddert  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  was  chosen  to  fill  it.  The  three 
frigates  abandoned  in  1796  were  ordered 
completed,  and  a  marine  corps  was  created. 

Not  a  formidable  Navy  was  this  second : 
12  ships  of  not  less  than  32  guns;  12  of 
between  20  and  24  guns;  6  not  exceeding 
18  guns;  and  some  galleys  and  revenue 
cutters.  But  when  the  first  of  them  came 
off  the  ways  and  put  to  sea  insurance  rates 
on  American  cargoes  fell  off  50  per  cent. 
Captain  Truxtun,  of  the  Constellation,  in 
February,  1799,  fought  the  French  frigate 
Insurgente  in  the  Caribbean  and  proved  the 
worth  of  Humphreys'  design.  Though 
both  frigates  were  rated  at  36  guns,  the 
American's  broadside  was  fully  one  third 
heavier  than  the  Frenchman's;  also,  Hum- 
phreys' ship  fairiy  outsailed  the  other.  In 
these  cruises  our  naval  force  gained  a 
most  valuable  training.  Our  vessels  had 
cooperated  much  of  the  time  with  the 
British  fleets,  and  from  them  had  learned 
the  worth  of  stern  discipline  and  constant 
training — our  Navy  borrowed  from  the 
British  its  regulations. 


After  two  years  in  office.  Seen 
Stoddert  recommended  to  Congress  ti 
board  of  three  or  five  Navy  officers  be 
stituted,  but,  as  Mahan  put  it,  "  The  re 
mendation  fell  fruitless.  There  foil 
eight  years  of  a  President  [Jefferson] 
held  navies  in  abhorrence,  as  at  the 
barely  tolerable  evils."  Jefferson's  tl 
was  that  we  needed  only  coast  defense 
sels,  and  he  thought  gunboats  ansi 
the  purpose.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
of  1812,  we  had  257  of  these  useless  I 
— they  soon  proved  their  worthies 
even  for  coast  defense,  since  a  single 
of-the-line  could  have  disposed  of  the 

But  we  had  in  the  Constitution, 
United  States,  and  the  President  three 
44-gun  frigates  superior  to  any  friga' 
the  British  Navy.  Besides  these,  we 
13  other  serviceable  vessels,  but  not 
ship-of-the-Iine.  Against  us,  in  the  A 
ican  waters  from  Halifax  to  the  ^ 
Indies,  the  British  had  seven  times 
armament  of  the  whole  American  Nav] 
1814,  when  Napoleon  was  finally  be 
En^and  could  bring  against  the  Ui 
States  219  ships-of-the-line,  296  frig 
and  a  large  number  of  corvettes. 

England,  however,  sadly  underestim 
the  capacity  of  our  handful  of  ships 
the  skill  of  their  commanders.  Cai 
Isaac  Hull  hinted  at  this  when  he  mad 
dramatic  escape  from  Broke's  squa( 
Then  Hull  engaged  the  Constitution  ag 
the  Guerriire,  sinking  that  crack  fri 
creating  a  wave  of  wild  enthusiasm  all 
the  country,  bringing  a  vote  of  thanks 
Congress  and  $50,000  of  prize  mc 
Constitution's  victory  really  meant 
continuation  of  our  Navy. 

EXPERIENCE    AND   WEIGHT   OF    METAL 

Humphreys  had  all  but  insured  H 
victory  when  he  designed  the  Constitu 
The  American,  though  rated  a  44,  ca 
55  guns  to  the  Englishman's  49,  a  ere 
468  to  263;  the  weight  of  the  Constitui 
broadside  was  736  pounds  to  570  foi 
Guerriire. 

Next,  the  United  States  met  and  i 
came  the  new  British  frigate  Macedoi 
Captain  Decatur's  ship,  the  "Old  Wago 
of  the  American  fleet,  was  far  sbwer 
the  new  Britisher,  but  in  weight  of  n^ 
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ery,  and  in  crew  efficiency  he  had  a 
kdvantage.  Then  Captain  Bain- 
who  had  taken  the  Constitution 
nil,  proceeded  to  prove  again,  when 
the  crack  frigate  Java  off  Bahia, 
iperiority  in  weight  of  metal,  in 
ie,  and  in  gun  drill  could  overcome 
peed. 

oint  the  lesson,  Captain  Lawrence, 
d  come  to  the  command  of  the  36- 
jate  Chesapeake  after  brilliant  work 
e  sloop  Hornet,  sailed  out  of  Boston 
against  the  fine  English  frigate 
n,  a  vessel  of  38  guns  which  was 
y  manned  by  an  experienced  crew 
idled  by  a  competent  commander. 
ce  went  out  without  due  prepara- 
cking  his  chief  officer  and  second 
with  a  crew  that  had  not  been 
down.  His  vessel  was  badly  han- 
d  succumbed  to  the  British  frigate 
linutes.  Three  out  of  four  single- 
:tions  by  the  American  frigates 
quick  victories;  and  the  Americans 
out  of  8  single-ship  sloop  engage- 
In  every  case,  experience  and 
of  metal  were   the  deciding  ele- 

le  Great  Lakes  and  on  Champlain, 
/ere  created  to  meet  the  emergency, 
r.  Perry  engaged  in  a  ship-building 
:h  Barclay.  Perry  won,  and  in  the 
lent  his  superiority  in  long  guns 
3  to  2  and  in  carronades  2  to  1. 

Barclay's  6  ships  and  broadside  of 
inds.  Perry  opposed  9  ships  with  a 
le  of  896  pounds;  he  had  532  men 
to  Barclay's  440. 
ake  Ontario,  the  American  com- 

Chauncey  had  another  building 
against  Yeo,  but  before  a  decisive 
)eace  was  declared, 
decisive  of  the  Lakes  engagements 
t  of  September  11,  1814,  when  Mac- 
1,  one  of  the  brilliant  young  men  of 
vy  destroyed  at  Plattsburg  the 
it  had  been  built  to  cooperate  with 
s  army  of  invasion.  Macdonough's 
nent  drove  back  Prevost  and 
ingland  to  abandon  in  the  North 
:her  offensive  campaigns. 
ew  Orleans  our  Navy  helped,  the 
I  attacking  the  invaders  from 
er,  and  the  Louisiana   sending  a 


naval  battery  ashore  to  enfilade  the  Brit- 
ish troops. 

In  the  War  of  181 2,  about  500  American 
ships — war  vessels  and  privateers — cap- 
tured or  destroyed  1,350  British 
ships.  While  the  land  fights  were  going 
against  the  Americans,  our  Navy  was  win- 
ning victories  on  the  sea  so  consistently 
that  confidence  in  our  arms  was  never 
shaken.  The  Treaty  of  Ghent,  December 
24,  1814,  left  us  in  fine  shape  on  the  sea. 

Then  we  had  to  finish  the  job  in  the 
Mediterranean.  War  was  declared  against 
Algiers  on  March  2,  1815,  and  two  squad- 
rons were  fitted  out  to  punish  the  corsairs. 
Decatur  in  six  weeks  brought  the  Dey 
of  Algiers  to  terms.  Bainbridge  arrived 
with  his  squadron  too  late  to  share  the 
fighting. 

INACTIVITY  AND   DECLINE 

Followed  a  long  period  of  inactivity  for 
the  Navy.  In  1824,  Porter  cleared  the 
West  Indies  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  of 
Spanish,  French,  and  American  pirates,  a 
work  in  which  the  Perry  brothers,  Oliver 
Hazard,  the  hero  of  Lake  Erie,  and  Mat- 
thew C,  who  later  opened  Japan  to  the 
world,  took  part.  The  slave  trade  also 
required  some  attention. 

In  1845,  an  attempt  to  mutiny  brought 
to  the  attention  of  Congress  the  fact  that 
the  Navy's  personnel  was  deteriorating. 
George  Bancroft,  the  historian,  was  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  and  he  set  about 
with  exceptional  tact  to  secure  the  found- 
ing of  a  school  for  the  training  of  naval 
officers.  Annapolis  resulted;  the  Naval 
Academy  was  formally  opened  October  10, 

1845. 

The  war  with  Mexico  made  no  heavy 
demands  upon  the  Navy;  our  ships  easily 
blockaded  the  Eastern  ports  of  Mexico 
and  took  troops  to  Vera  Cruz.  In  one 
uay,  at  Vera  Cruz,  Farragut  and  Porter 
assisted  in  disembarking  10,000  men  for  the 
expedition  to  Mexico  City;  and  the  fleet 
assisted  in  the  attack  on  Vera  Cruz.  In 
the  Pacific,  Commodore  Sloat,  and  later 
Stockton,  acted  promptly  upon  the  out- 
break of  war  and  took  the  ports  of  Mon- 
terey, San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles 
with  little  oi>position. 

In   1853,   Matthew  C.  Perry  made  his 
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v^jyjjgr  to  JipsoL  He  had  prcfHircd  for  hb 
mmion  with  exceptional  intdfi^eiice.  and 
he  a^octed  the  ne^iCiatkins  kadmig  up 
t//  the  ^>pemng  of  the  little  Empire  to  our 
trade  with  equal  sucotss. 

The  whole  perirxi  fr^^m  i8{ ^  to  i86d  was 
f^nt  ^A  f^MiiJuil  disintegration  for  the  N'av>'. 
It  wa$  hard  to  get  money  from  Qxigress: 
fear  slumbered;  the  President  and  Qmgress 
were  apathetic  t/>ward  the  Navy  in  the 
face  ^^  unmistakable  threats  of  secession, 

t;U^9lkfAkkDShS<>  FOR  CIVIL  WAR 

When  the  Qvil  War  began,  the  United 
States  had  only  42  vessels,  including  supply 
%hips  an<l  tenders;  only  25  were  under 
%team.  There  was  laid  upon  Gideon 
Welles,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  Gusta- 
vu^  V,  Vox,  his  very  efTicient  assistant, 
flw:  task  rrf  creating  a  new  Navy  sufficient 
to  birjckade  all  the  189  Southern  harbors 
and  rivers;  to  occupy  the  Potomac;  to  co- 
operate with  the  army  in  attacks  on  the 
Southern  coasts  and  in  the  Mississippi; 
and  to  destroy  Confederate  cruisers  and 
privateem. 

Another  large  order!  G>ngress  appro- 
priated 4)i  million  dollars;  Fox  and  his 
bureau  chiefs  worked  feverishly  and  with 
wonderful  efTectiveness  to  build  and  equip. 
During  the  war,  208  ships  were  built  or 
begun  for  the  Navy;  by  1865,  the  Navy  had 
7,fjoci  ofTicers  and  5o,o(n>  seamen — five 
timefiaiimanyasin  1K61. 

What  the  Federal  Navy  did  in  keeping 
the  (>)nfederacy  cut  off  from  outside  sup- 
plier was  without  question  decisive.  Had 
the  South  been  able  to  continue  to  exchange 
cotton  for  war  material,  the  struggle  would 
have  Ihtii  greatly  prolonged.  The  South- 
ern |iorts  were  sealed  against  blockade  run- 
ners; Farragut  held  the  Mississippi;  fast 
ships  destroywl  privateers;  Federal  agents 
watched  foreign  shipyards  so  closely  that 
onlv  three  or  four  Ci)nfederate  commerce- 
dost  n>vers  got  l(H)se  to  harry  Federal  ship- 
ping the  rei'ord  of  the  /llabama  under 
Oaptain  Semmes  shows  how  important 
that  branch  of  the  Federal  Navy's  work 
was. 

It  was  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  the 
same  day  should  have  seen  the  completion 
of  the  Cx>nfeiierate  Merrimac  and  of  the 
Fctleml  MxmtUw—  but  to  naval  men  it  is 


rjiilKr  our  of  eke  i 

These  tvo  iResscb  naufeal  tlK  cml  c 

«^3odea  figiitiBg  ship,  fhnngh  it  is  lu 
understand  wcm  why  the  dewelopiix 
the  irocKlad  was  deb>ied  so  lonj^  i 
1815.  the  L'mtcd  Sutcs  had  lannche 
Dnmoiom,  an  iroo-dad  that  proved 
practical  and  seaworthy  in  trials.  I 
was  characteristic  that  no  one  tool 
trouble  to  apply  the  lesson  of  that 
experiment  untU  the  dash  of  war  sc 
naval  designers  of  the  South  and  Not 
work  to  outdo  one  another. 

NEGLECT.  DECLINE,  NElfc'  DANGER* 

After  peace,  the  most  efficient  Na% 
had  ever  built  up  was  absolutely  negk 
The  vital  part  it  had  played  in  prese 
the  Unk>n  was  not  argument  we 
enough  to  get  from  Congress  mom 
keep  it  up  to  standard.  With  great 
ficulty,  the  Secretaries  of  the  Nav) 
money  to  make  certain  repairs;  gene 
however,  the  best  that  was  possible 
permission  to  sell  some  of  the  most 
quated  units  of  the  fleet  and  use  the  n 
to  patch  up  the  most  nKxkm.  A 
quantity  of  material  that  had  been  , 
ered  by  the  energetic  Assistant  Seer 
was  sold.  Mr.  Fox  resigned;  and 
twenty  years  no  one  was  chosen  to  fi 
place.  "Apathetic  drift" — ^these  \ 
reflect  the  twenty-year  period  from 
to  1885. 

A  very  few  new  ships,  of  old  types, 
built.  These  were  largely  equipped 
old  guns  mounted  on  ancient  carri 
Money  was  given  to  "  convert "  a  few  c 
obsolete  types  of  guns. 

By  188 1 ,  the  Navy  was  at  its  lowest 
of  eflTiciency.  Of  140  vessels  on  the 
25  were  tugs,  and  only  a  few  of  the  o 
were  in  condition  to  make  a  cruise, 
best  vessels  in  our  Navy  were  wooden 
of  them  was  the  ancient  Constitution, 

Our  awakening  to  the  need  of  mode 
ing  the  Navy  came  only  after  a  seri 
warnings  that  showed  the  contempt 
nations  of  Europe  had  for  what  we  c 
our  Navy.  Against  England  in  186 
made  claim  for  damages  on  account  o 
raids  of  the  Alabama,  the  Confed< 
privateer  built  in  an  English  shipyard 
manned  largely  by  English  sailors. 
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1872  were  we  able  to  secure  a  settle- 
In  1873,  Spain  threatened  us  over 
^irginius  affair,  and  in  1880  France 
possession  at  Panama  in  calm  dis- 
i  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
rfield  made  Hunt  Secretary  of  the 
on  the  understanding  that  the  time 
come  to  act.  Hunt  appointed  an 
»ry  Board  to  prepare  a  report  on  the 
of  the  Navy;  its  recommendation 
38  unarmored  cruisers,  5  rams,  5 
do-gunboats,  10  cruising  torpedo- 
,  and  10  harbor  torpedo-boats.  The 
vessels  were  to  be  of  steel,  and  of  the 
ruisers,  18  were  to  be  of  steel  and  20 
cod.  With  characteristic  disregard 
pert  opinion.  Congress,  on  August  5, 
authorized  only  "2  steam  cruising 
Is  of  war  ...  to  be  constructed 
lomestic  manufacture  .  .  .  said 
Is  to  be  provided  with  full  sail  power 
Full  steam  power."  As  a  matter  of 
ry,  the  Maim  was  actually  the  last 
r  naval  vessels  designed  (though  not 
I  to  carry  sail.  Congress  authorized 
wo  ships,  but  failed  to  vote  money  to 
them.  It  did,  however,  recommend 
appointment  of  another  Advisory 
d.  This  Board  promptly  said  that  the 
r  must  have  5  vessels,  one  of  4,000  tons, 
e,500  tons,  and  i  iron  dispatch  boat  of 
•  tons.  In  March,  1883,  Congress  pro- 
I  for  all  but  one  of  this  list, 
began  our  fourth  Navy.  The  "  White 
dron"  came  into  being — the  Chicago, 
iosion,  the  Atlanta,  and  the  Dolphin. 
883,  also.  Congress  prohibited  the 
er  rebuilding  and  patching  of  the 
vooden  ships;  this  had  the  effect  of 
ping  from  the  Navy  list  46  ships, 
lien  the  new  ships  were  ready  for  guns, 
had  to  be  purchased  abroad.  Amer- 
inventors  like  Hotchkiss  had  been  un- 
to find  a  market  for  their  weapons 
and  had  sold  their  patents  to  foreign 
mments.  When  the  public  woke  up 
is  fact.  Congress  responded  by  making 
acts  for  the  building  at  home  of  guns 
irmor;  and  by  1890  our  manufacturing 


plants  were  capable  of  supplying  our 
Navy's  needs. 

In  1885,  4  more  vessels  were  authorized: 
the  Charleston,  first  of  our  Navy's  ships  to 
abandon  sail  power  and  use  only  military 
masts,  the  Newark,  the  Yorktown,  and  the 
Petrel.  Next  year,  Congress  ordered  the 
completion  of  4  monitors,  work  on  which 
had  been  stopped  in  1874,  and  one  new 
monitor. 

Our  modern  battleship  fleet  came  into 
being  when  Congress,  in  1890,  authorized 
the  Indiana,  the  Massachusetts,  and  the 
Oregon.  We  found  use  for  our  new  vessels 
in  various  quarters.  In  1894,  Rear-Admiral 
Benham  called  the  bluff  of  Da  Gama,  the 
Brazilian  revolutionary  leader  who  had 
seized  that  country's  Navy  and  proposed 
to  prevent  the  docking  of  an  American 
merchant  ship.  In  1898,  Rear-Admiral 
Miller  took  over  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
and  the  Alert  helped  to  make  peace  be- 
tween Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua. 

This  was  the  year  of  the  war  with  Spain. 
Our  Navy  was  now  big  enough  and  efficient 
enough  to  insure  the  outcome;  it  promptly 
took  command  of  the  sea,  shut  up  Spain's 
ships  in  the  harbors  of  Havana  and  Manila, 
and  Sampson  and  Dewey  played  the  cards 
that  had  already  been  stacked  against  a 
Power  unprepared  for  a  trial  of  strength 
on  the  sea. 

In  1908  occurred  the  impressive  demon- 
stration to  the  world  that  the  American 
Navy  was  once  more  in  being.  Sixteen 
of  our  capital  ships  were  sent  away  on  the 
cruise  that  was  extended  from  Norfolk  to 
San  Francisco,  and  thence  around  the 
world.  Their  record  on  that  cruise  was 
altogether  admirable,  and  its  effect  on  our 
very  recent  naval  development  has  been 
good.  Year  by  year  since,  Congress  has 
added  capital  ships  to  our  fleet,  and 
only  England  and  Germany  now  stand 
above  us  in  modem  fighting  units.  As  to 
their  present  equipment  and  personnel — 
well,  we're  now  trying  to  find  out  whether 
or  not  we  have  once  more  lapsed  into  a 
state  of  apathy. 


UNDER  "THE  FOG  OF  WAR" 


FROM  LONDON,  THROUGH  PARIS  WHEN  THE  GERMANS  WERE  AT  ITS  GATE.  TO 
BATTLE     LINE    ON    THE     RIVER    AISNE 

BY 

ARNO  DOSCH 


WHEN  the  advance  of  the 
German  army  was  within 
twenty  miles  of  Paris,  on 
the  fifth  of  September, 
Mrs.  Dosch  and  1  left 
London  with  the  hoi>e  of  crossing  the 
Channel  and  getting  there  first. 

*'The  fog  of  war,"  as  the  London  news- 
papers phrase  it,  hung  so  thick  there  was 
no  telling  what  would  happen  in  the  next 
twenty-four  hours.  But  the  journey  was 
worth  the  chance. 

We  found  Paris  dark  and  still.  The  only 
light  came  from  the  moon  and  the  white 
paths  of  a  dozen  searchlights  which  were 
patrolling  the  sky  for  German  aeroplanes. 
Outside  the  Invalides  Station  the  street 
was  empty.  There  was  not  even  the  dis- 
tant tinkle  of  a  wandering  fiacre.  We 
walked  to  the  Seine  and  along  the  Quai 
D'Orsay,  our  footsteps  echoing  from  the 
buildings.  Looking  across  the  river  we 
could  see  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  white 
and  empty  in  the  moonlight,  and  the  Ma- 
deleine, beyond,  vague  and  insubstantial. 
A  little  farther  on  we  came  to  the  hotel 
over  the  Quai  D'Orsay  Station,  one  of  the 
few  big  hotels  in  Paris  open  that  night. 
It  had  less  than  a  dozen  guests  besides  us. 
The  fog  of  war  did  not  lift  in  the  morn- 
ing, nor  for  several  mornings.  We  knew 
there  was  a  big  battle  on,  but  that  was  all 
we  knew.  The  third  day  neither  of  the 
usual  official  communiques  were  issued,  and 
the  curtain  closed  down  tight.  But  on  the 
fourth  day  the  news  of  a  great  victory 
came  down  the  boulevards,  and  that  after- 
noon Paris  was  officially  reported  out  of 
danger. 

The  news,  however,  was  exasperatingly 
lacking  in  details.  We  knew  there  had 
been  a  battle  at  Meaux,  at  which  the  Ger- 
man flank  had  been  turned,  but  we  knew 
nothing  more  for  certain.     Paris  knew  it 


was  saved,  at  least  for  the  time  b 
and,  from  a  repressed,  white-faced  dt 
Wednesday,  it  recovered  sufficient!) 
Sunday  to  offer  thanks  in  Notre  D 
I  was  there  and  I  saw  men  there  who. 
certain,  had  not  been  to  church  for  yea 

Monday,  the  streets  began  to  fill 
those  who  had  fled  to  the  south,  all  ti 
to  look  nonchalant  and  unconsciou 
if  they  had  been  there  all  the  time, 
there  was  no  sign  of  refugees  from 
north  returning  to  their  homes.  On 
day,  however,  Mrs.  Dosch  and  I  undci 
to  penetrate  the  fog  of  war  for  eighty  r 
to  a  point  just  south  of  the  River  / 
Our  purpose  was  to  reach  and  pr 
from  pillage  an  old  ch&teau  belonging 
member  of  Mrs.  Dosch's  family. 

There  were  no  trains,  of  course,  a 
was  impossible  to  get  an  automobile  c 
at  a  price  1  could  not  pay.  So  wi 
Paris  on  bicycles,  heading  into  the  troi 
country,  where  every  one  assured  us 
was  no  one  left,  absolutely  no  one. 

Of  course  we  knew  it  was  not  as  b; 
painted.  Our  only  fear  was  we  si 
not  be  allowed  to  go.  We  asked  fc 
safe-conduct  or  leave-to-pass,  becaus 
were  not  inviting  refusal.  We  had 
our  American  passports  and  our  pt^ 
de  sejour  in  Paris.  So  the  barriers  of  1 
offered  us  our  first  obstacle. 

"How  far  do  you  have  to  go?"  a 
the  polite  civic  guard  at  the  Vince 
barrier. 

We  named  Lagny.  a  town  only  ten  i 
out.     We  did  not  know  even  then  tha 
English  right  had  rested  at  Lagny  the  r 
we  left  London.     But  our  passports 
sufficient. 

"  Show  these  wherever  you  are  stopp 
the  guard  said,  handing  the  passports  t 
"and  you  will  have  no  trouble." 

As  I  remounted  my  bicycle  I  heard 
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Lhe  other  guards  and  the  bystanders, 
icans  will  go  anwhere." 
the  next  twenty  miles  we  felt  we 
en  i>enetrating  the  fog  of  war  chiefly 

the  sunny  land  of  France,  though 
lies  we  were  warned  not  to  go  on  to 
.  as  there  were  British  soldiers  there 
ould  not  let  us  pass.  By  this  time 
1  extended  our  destination  to  Meaux, 
were  advised  to  pass  Lagny  to  the 

Just  outside  Chelles  were  rifle  pits 
'  the  local  civic  guard,  but  that  was 
ly  preparation  for  defense  we  en- 
red,  after  leaving  the  outer  defenses 
s  itself,  until  we  entered  the  ancient 
rf  Meaux,  shattered  by  shells  and 
jserted.  We  spent  the  night  there 
ily  had  a  bed  to  sleep  in  because  a 
t  a  postal-card  and  news  stand 
xl  at  the  supposedly  closed  hotel 
x>r  until  some  one  came. 
he  morning  we  climbed  to  the  pla- 
orth  of  Meaux,  and,  after  passing 
signs  of  shell  fire,  such  as  trees  cut 
and  smashed  roofs,  we  came  upon 
tlefield  of  Chambry. 
the  east  of  Chambry's  few  houses 
bad  byroad  with  a  bank  toward  the 
houlder-high.  Here  were  rifle-pits, 
Fective  ones  evidently,  as  all  the 
were  in  the  field  beyond,  not  nearer 
lirty  yards,  the  nearest  the  Germans 
behind,  in  the  road,  there  were  torn 
of  French  uniforms,  empty  cans 
;  the  labels  of  a  Chicago  meatpacker, 
of  bread,  and  a  few  empty  bottles. 
re  this  byroad  joins  the  highway  at 
1  of  a  hundred  yards  is  a  walled-in 
ard,  one  wall  running  at  right  angles 
road  and  facing  the  open  fields.   This 

pocked  with  bullet  holes,  except 
the  larger  loop-holes  were  knocked 
h  it  from  within. 

as  it  stands  the  wall  should  be  pre- 

It  proved  to  be  one  of  France's 

t  defenses.     Before  it  was  fought 

the  first  terrific  combats  of  the  battle 

Mame.  Against  it  the  German 
broke.  It  had  been  hurled  across 
n  and  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
ito  France,  to  be  stopped  and  routed 
this  cemetery  wall, 
cemetery  wall  it  is  useless  now,  any- 
The  graves  outside  are  almost  as 


thick  as  within,  and  they  extend  to  the  far 
side  of  the  plateau.  Behind  the  wall  the 
immortelles  were  still  lying  all  awry  as  they 
had  been  knocked  in  haste  of  combat. 
Before  it  the  fresh  graves  had  been  dug 
among  blood-red  poppies. 

In  every  direction,  and  as  far  as  we  could 
see  for  a  mile,  there  were  graves,  some  un- 
marked, which  were  evidently  filled  by 
blond  men  in  dirty  gray  uniforms,  others 
marked  with  rude  crosses,  and  by  that  we 
knew  they  contained  darker  men  in  badly 
fitting  long  blue  coats  and  red  trousers. 
The  crosses  were  made  by  tying  two  sticks 
together  with  cord.  The  winter  will  rot 
the  cord,  and  by  spring  German  and  French 
graves  will  be  alike  unmarked.  But  the 
flimsy  crosses  serve  for  the  present  to  show 
the  German  losses  much  greater  than  the 
French.  The  work  of  burial  was  still  going 
on  when  we  were  there,  and  bodies  of  dead 
men,  killed  six  days  before,  still  lay  un- 
covered among  the  sugar  beets. 

At  the  edge  of  the  plateau  we  looked 
down  on  a  hamlet  in  a  small  valley  and 
across  at  another  plateau  perhaps  a  mile 
away.  Coasting  down  the  hill  into  the 
narrow  valley,  we  passed  several  piles  of 
German  artillery  ammunition,  lying  in 
disorder  beside  the  road,  showing  how  fast 
the  Germans  had  retreated. 

The  hamlet  was  shattered  and  almost 
empty,  but,  at  the  far  side,  we  came  to  a 
combination  inn  and  store,  where  three 
women  were  trying  to  find  room  in  which  to 
stand.  Everything  had  been  knocked  off 
the  shelves  and  trampled  on  the  floor, 
cloth,  lanterns,  lamps,  crockery,  bottles  of 
perfume,  felt  slippers,  dozen  of  things.  In 
the  middle  of  the  mess  there  was  an  unex- 
ploded  shell  which  had  driven  a  hole 
through  the  floor. 

Before  we  had  seen  what  a  wreck  the 
place  was,  we  had  asked  if  we  could  get 
anything  to  eat,  and,  once  having  asked, 
we  were  not  permitted  to  go.  They  in- 
sisted on  dividing  with  us  their  bowl  of 
soup,  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  a  bottle  of  wine. 
They  insisted  on  us  taking  a  second  help- 
ing, too.  "My  heart  is  yours,"  said  the 
eldest  of  the  women,  in  the  idiom  of  the 
country.  And  ours  were  hers,  too,  when 
she  told  us  her  husband,  who  had  stayed 
there  alone  through  it  all,  had  been  taken. 
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prisoner  by  the  Germans.  1  speculated  as 
to  what  the  German  army  could  want  with 
a  middle-aged  French  inn-keeper,  and  I 
could  not  help  feeling  our  hostess  was  never 
going  to  see  her  husband  again.  Perhaps 
he  had  "sniped."  Maybe  he  resisted. 
The  chances  were  he  was  dead. 

As  soon  as  we  reached  the  heights  of  the 
next  plateau  we  could  see  a  stand  had  been 
made  there.  There  were  graves  there, 
too,  many  of  them,  and  no  wonder.  The 
field  looked  as  if  it  had  been  prepared  for 
planting  an  orchard,  the  shells  had  fallen 
so  thick.  Some  of  the  trees  had  been  split 
and  blasted.  I  had  heard  of  the  killing 
French  artillery  fire,  and  here  was  evidence. 

THE    LAST  OF   THE    LANDWEHR 

I  have  since  been  told  the  story  of  the 
stand  there.  On  the  retreat  north  from  the 
Marne,  wherever  artillery  was  needed  to 
hold  a  position  the  Germans  left  Landwehr, 
the  older  reservists,  whose  Joss  crippled 
the  army  least.  If  there  was  time  they 
were  called  in,  but  the  French  and  English 
pushed  them  too  hard  at  first.  So  the 
Landwehr  had  to  be  left  to  be  killed  or  cap- 
tured. 1 1  was  rather  hard  on  the  Landwehr, 
but  military  necessity  knows  no  mercy. 
In  this  case  all  those  who  were  not  killed 
were  captured.    They  had  no  chance. 

The  road  to  the  north  was  marked  by 
constant  signs  of  an  army  retreating  in  a 
hurry.  Most  of  the  dead  men  were  buried 
by  now,  but  the  swollen  bodies  of  horses 
showed  the  way  the  army  had  gone.  It 
was  not,  however,  in  too  much  of  a  hurry 
to  commit  a  few  acts  of  vandalism.  The 
town  of  Maye  is  a  fair  example.  In  the 
tavern  there  all  the  mirrors  and  clocks  had 
been  broken  and  the  billiard  cloth  ripped 
off.  In  a  store,  filled  with  the  things  we 
have  in  one  of  our  own  small-town  general 
stores,  clothing  and  calicos  had  been  pulled 
down,  coffee,  tea,  and  sugar  had  been 
spilled  on  it,  and  the  bung  had  been  taken 
from  a  vinegar  barrel  to  soak  it  well. 

Back  of  the  counters  it  was  worse.  It 
seemed  incredible  that  any  one  would  take 
the  trouble  to  wreck  the  place  so  com- 
pletely. Covers  were  even  ripped  off  small 
spice  cans,  little  sacks  of  salt  were  spilled, 
and  cloth  was  unrolled  from  the  bolt  and 
spoiled. 


The  women  who  ran  the  store  ha 
come  back,  but  you  03uld  see  their  iin 
tions  had  prepared  tnem  for  this, 
only  when  they  encountered  filth  tha 
showed  their  feelings.    They  had 
flight  before  the  German  advance. 
stores  where  the  owners  had  stayec 
spared.    This  was  the  case  every 
Vandalism   waited   on   opportunity 
the  German  army  was  not  alone  guilt 

There  was  nothing  to  eat  in  May 
we  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  bo 
wine.  This  was  one  of  the  astor 
things  about  the  devastated  co 
Though  the  Germans  were  clever  in  f 
concealed  wine  caves,  and  the  count 
was'littered  with  empty  bottles,  thcr 
always  a  few  wine  caves  that  escaped 

Just  beyond  Maye  we  were  pick 
by  a  Parisian  motor  'bus  that  ordi 
runs  from  Montpamasse  to  the  Ga 
Lazare.  The  soldiers  who  were  tal 
north  empty  invited  us  to  get  in  ai 
in  our  bicycles.  They  told  us  the) 
just  returning  after  carrying  woum 
the  rear.  They  were  only  private 
they  were  well-bred.  So  we  bowled 
in  the  heavy  'bus  through  half  a 
French  towns,  built  of  stone  and  I< 
incredibly  old.  The  little  ones  were ; 
completely  deserted,  but  in  the  Wggi 
the  people,  evidently  feeling  safe 
numbers,  had  stayed.  At  the  edge  < 
lers-Cotterfets,  we  were  asked  with 
apologies  to  get  down,  as  we  were  app 
ing  the  army  headquarters.  Later 
evening,  when  it  looked  as  if  we  were 
to  find  no  place  to  sleep,  we  came  up 
soldiers  again  at  the  edge  of  the  Xoi^ 
they  offered  to  make  my  wife  a  bed 
the  'bus  with  the  cushions  from  th 
class  compartment,  and  sleep  oi 
ground  themselves. 

A    NIGHT   IN    AN    ARMED    CAMP 

I  could  not  help  comparing  this  in 
with  the  only  time  I  was  offered 
during  the  ten  days  I  was  with  the  G 
army  in  Belgium.  On  that  occa; 
had  no  more  than  stepped  on  the  ru 
board  of  the  automobile,  when  a 
commissioned  officer  of  an  East  Pr 
regiment,  his  face  flushed  and  con 
with  anger,  rushed  at  me,  waving  ar 
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matic  revolver.  "Es  ist  verboten,"  he 
cried,  and  I  did  not  wait  to  argue  the  point. 

The  old  forest  town  of  Villers-Cotterfits 
was  an  armed  camp  that  night.  The  streets 
were  full  to  jostling  of  French  and  English 
soldiers,  all  fresh  from  combat  and  swag- 
gering. The  wine-shops  also  were  jammed 
with  them,  and  you  could  hardly  see  across 
the  rooms  for  the  smoke.  I  n  one  ale-house 
they  were  singing  the  "Marseillaise,"  the 
English  soldiers  making  no  attempt  to  get 
the  words,  but  slapping  their  French  com- 
rades in  arms  on  the  back  and  howling  at 
the  top  of  their  voices.  In  another  a 
young  English  private  was  singing  a  senti- 
mental music-hall  ballad  in  a  high,  nasal 
tenor.  *  This  was  a  new  kind  of  war-song 
to  the  French,  but  they  did  their  politest 
to  join  in  the  chorus. 

We  did  not  know  it  then,  but  We  were 
caught  in  the  big  flanking  movement  of  the 
Allies,  when  they  sent  two  hundred  thou- 
sand men  through  Villers-Cotterets  in  four 
days  in  an  attempt  to  manoeuvre  the  Ger- 
mans out  of  their  position  on  the  Aisne. 
So  the  crowd  in  Villers-CotterSts  grew 
larger  as  night  approached,  though  troops, 
wagon  trains,  and  automobiles  kept  pass- 
ing out  constantly  to  the  north,  forcing 
their  way  through  the  packed  streets. 

The  excitement  was  explosive,  and  when 
at  dusk  an  automobile  swung  into  the 
town  from  the  Soissons  road,  a  French 
Zouave  and  an  English  Tommy  holding 
high  aloft  the  standard  of  a  German  regi- 
ment, English  and  French  alike  roared  their 
delight.  Some  one  brought  a  great  torch 
to  see  it  by,  and  stood  in  the  arched  door- 
way of  a  medieval  building,  lighting  up  the 
quaint  fa^de,  and  throwing  a  brilliant 
gleam  on  the  running,  laughing  mob. 

Just  then  a  command  of  native  African 
troops,  Turcos,  entered  the  town,  their 
mean  little  slender  ponies,  cousin  to  our 
own  mustang,  nosing  and  nipping  their 
way.  As  they  rode  by  on  their  high  sad- 
dles, they  barely  turned  their  heads  to  see 
what  the  excitement  was.  Wrapped  in 
their  long  white  or  red  cloaks,  they  passed 
right  along  out  of  the  glare,  a  little  con- 
temptuous, I  thought,  of  this  boisterous 
display  of  feelings. 

As  the  torch  flared  up,  lighting  the  whole 
street,  a  highwheeled  cart,  piled  doubly 


high  with  bundles  that  would  have  looked 
more  natural  in  a  desert  caravan,  came 
bumping  past.  Sitting  on  the  top,  jogg- 
ling from  side  to  side,  was  an  African  boy, 
riding  as  unconcerned  as  on  a  camel's  back. 

The  picture  before  us  might  have  been 
handled  by  a  skilful  painter  bent  on  bring- 
ing out  the  strong  effects.  All  we  could 
see  of  the  boy  was  his  long,  white  cloak,  his 
white  turban,  the  sheen  of  his  dark  cheek- 
bone, and  the  whites  of  his  wide-awake 
eyes.  Behind  him  the  street  was  filled 
with  the  rumble  of  carts,  the  sharp  click 
of  ponies'  feet,  and  an  overtone  of  many 
voices  that  rose  and  fell. 

There  was  a  row  of  bivouac  fires  in  the 
street  just  outside  our  lodgings  that  night, 
and  at  the  corner  there  was  a  French  sen- 
try in  whose  mouth  the  word  "Halt"  ac- 
quired new  degrees  of  menace.  His  Q^i 
Vive  ("Who  goes  there!")  also  woke  every 
latent  thought  of  war  and  danger. 

Early  in  the  morning  we  were  waked  by 
an  unmistakable  sound,  the  distant  boom 
of  cannon  at  Soissons.  Our  road  out  of 
Villers-CotterSts  was  to  the  northeast,  and 
all  day  long  that  deep  roll  pounded  at  our 
ears.  For  the  first  ten  miles  we  rode 
through  a  beautiful  forest,  taking  with  us 
the  uncomfortable  thought  that  it  was  full 
of  German  stragglers,  who  were  being 
caught  daily  by  the  dozen. 

"  Keep  pedaling  while  in  the  forest,"  an 
English  cavalry  officer  said  to  me  in  a 
cheerful  manner  as  we  left,  **those  clothes  of 
yours,  as  well  as  your  passport  and  bicycle, 
would  come  in  handy  to  a  lost  German." 

The  fulness  of  this  warning,  however, 
did  not  come  to  me  until  afternoon  at  a 
little  town  to  the  north  of  Fire-en-Tar- 
denois,  at  that  time  the  headquarters  of  the 
British  Expeditionary  Force.  At  this  little 
town  there  was  a  choice  of  two  roads.  One 
ran  through  oi>en  fields.  The  other  cut 
the  corner  of  a  wooded  knoll.  We  would 
have  taken  the  latter  road,  but  the  peasants 
warned  us  off  it.  They  had  just  returned 
from  burying  one  of  their  number  who  had 
walked  alone  along  that  road.  A  German 
straggler  had  killed  him  for  his  clothes. 

The  cheerful  English  officer  at  Villers- 
CotterSts  had  given  us  another  warning. 
"Stop  a  mile  or  so  south  of  the  town  you 
are  going  to,"  he  said,  "and  see  if  shells  are 
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dropping  there."  We  saw  the  bursting 
shells,  however,  without  having  to  stop 
and  look  for  them. 

All  that  part  of  France  is  a  great  plateau 
into  which  the  rivers  cut  narrow  valleys. 
There  are  few  hills,  properly  speaking. 
At  the  edges  of  the  plateaus  there  are  steep 
descents,  usually  densely  wooded,  and  these 
have  been  serving  as  hills  for  military 
purposes.  Both  the  plateaus  and  valleys 
are  cultivated,  affording  little  cover.  So 
the  German  army  in  its  retreat  from  the 
Marne  had  been  comi>elled  to  cross  this 
plateau  as  far  as  the  Aisne  before  it  could 
make  a  stand.  That  is  also  the  reason 
why  the  French  and  English  armies  had 
retreated  so  far  to  the  south  before  they 
were  able  to  turn  the  German  flank. 

INTO  THE    BATTLE   OF   THE   AISNE 

To  the  north  of  the  Aisne,  the  opposing 
plateau  is  much  more  densely  wooded,  and 
there  the  Germans  had  entrenched  them- 
selves. The  English  in  the  district  into 
which  we  were  advancing,  and  the  French 
on  both  sides,  had  pressed  to  the  edge  of  the 
plateau  on  which  we  were  riding,  and, 
under  cover  of  batteries  hidden  in  the 
thick  growth  on  the  sharp  declivity  to  the 
Aisne,  had  pushed  across  the  river  and 
were  attempting  to  storm  the  heights  where 
the  Germans  lay  beyond. 

For  miles  we  could  hear  the  belch  and 
the  purr  of  departing  English  shells,  and 
we  could  see  the  German  response  by  the 
dust  it  was  kicking  up  all  along  the  edge  of 
the  plateau.  We  had  to  ride  straight  at 
this  line  until  we  came  within  half  a  mile 
of  it,  and  then  our  road  turned  into  it. 

We  went  along  the  main  traveled  road 
from  the  south,  over  which  staff  officers  in 
automobiles,  motor  lorries,  and  field  am- 
bulances were  constantly  passing.  A  few 
miles  in  the  rear  there  was  a  crossroad 
standing  full  of  motor  lorries  for  half  a 
mile  or  more  on  either  side.  Those  to  the 
east  of  the  main  highway  faced  west,  and 
those  west  faced  ea^t.  As  we  came  up  to 
them  we  found  they  were  full  of  ammuni- 
tion, and  had  been  placed  in  that  position 
so  they  could  advance  or  retreat  without 
delay.  From  the  signs  on  the  sides  we 
could  have  made  out  a  fairly  good  direc- 
tory of  big  London  business  houses. 


Most  of  the  soldiers  on  the  supply  motor 
lorries  we  passed  on  the  highway  greeted 
us  with  a  "  bong  jour/'  evidently  not  ex- 
pecting to  find  any  one  who  spoke  English 
in  that  part  of  the  country.  All  but  a  few 
were  used  to  shell-fire,  and  they  laughed 
and  joked  as  they  rode  along.  I  noticed, 
though,  that  there  was  more  joking  on  the 
motor  lorries  that  were  bound  for  the  rear. 

There  were  three  quite  young  sokliers 
on  the  seat  of  one  which  we  passed  just 
before  we  left  the  highway,  and  as  soon  as 
they  saw  us  they  waved  their  hands  fran- 
tically at  us.  "Back,  back!"  they  cried, 
excitedly,  "danger,  danger!" 

The  officers  in  automobiles  who  passed 
us  going  both  ways  at  high  speed  turned 
and  looked  at  us  curiously,  but  their  habit- 
ual English  reserve  prevented  them  from 
saying  anything  to  us,  and  we  were  not 
risking  being  turned  back  when  we  were 
so  near  our  goal  by  stopping  any  of  them. 
A  cavalry  officer,  however,  who  heard  the 
excited  soldiers,  smiled  on  us  blandly  as  he 
passed  us. 

The  crossroad,  which  we  were  now  to 
take,  kept  heading  a  little  closer  into  the- 
line  where  the  shells  were  dropping.  Some 
of  these  shells  ended  in  a  puff  of  white 
smoke,  by  which  shrapnel  was  to  be  rec- 
ognized, but  most  of  them  sent  a  great 
cloud  of  black  smoke  into  the  air.  They 
looked  much  more  dangerous,  and  we  both 
fell  silent  as  we  watched  them.  We 
should  not  have  believed  that  afternoon 
that  we  would  sleep  every  night  for  the 
next  month  with  shells  like  that  breaking 
on  both  sides  of  us. 

We  were  so  interested  in  watching  to  see 
whether  those  shells  fell  any  nearer  that 
we  made  a  wrong  turning,  and.  instead  of 
going  down  a  draw  in  the  plateau  to  the 
valley,  wc  came  out  on  the  edge  of  the 
plateau  overlooking  ten  miles  of  the  battle 
front.  All  we  could  see,  however,  was 
the  bursting  of  shells  on  the  op{X)sing  pla- 
teaus. There  was  a  battery  just  to  one 
side  (^f  us  in  the  woods,  and,  as  the  shells 
departed,  we  could  hear  the  whir  die  out 
in  the  distance  and  then,  across  the  Aisne, 
just  at  the  top  of  a  cliff,  we  could  see  them 
burst.  In  a  few  seconds  the  sound  of  the 
explosion  returned  to  us. 

Down  in  the  valley,  on  the  roads,  there 
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were  motor  lorries,  automobiles,  and  motor- 
cycles passing  occasionally,  and  a  battery 
halted  on  a  road  in  a  wood.  Close  to  the 
half  dozen  hamlets  hugging  the  declivities, 
there  were  horses,  batteries,  and  bivouac 
fires.  But  the  shells  were  passing  over 
them  and  dropping  nearer  us. 

THE   WINGED   SCOUTS 

Right  behind  us  there  were  three  English 
aeroplanes  nesting  on  the  oi>en  plateau, 
and  other  aeroplanes  could  be  seen  flying 
at  various  heights  and  in  all  directions. 
One  of  those  behind  rose  and,  circling  over 
its  own  lines  until  it  was  about  two  thou- 
sand feet  up,  headed  over  the  German  lines. 
Immediately  there  was  the  sound  of  rapid 
cannon  fire  from  across  the  river  and  white 
puffs  of  smoke  began  to  appear  all  around 
the  aeroplane,  but  it  did  not  waver  in  its 
course:  it  only  rose  higher  and  continued 
until  it  had  made  a  wide  sweep  over  the 
German  lines,  when  it  headed  south  over 
our  heads.  It  was  bound  for  headquarters 
to  report  what  it  had  seen. 


Just  under  us  was  the  little  town  and, 
beside  it,  the  chateau  which  we  had  come  to 
protect.  We  wers  surprised  to  find  smoke 
rising  from  all  the  chateau  chimneys,  but 
we  knew  what  this  meant.  In  a  few  min- 
utes we  were  doing  the  hill  and,  passing 
through  a  narrow  lane,  encountered  an 
English  cavalry  officer,  who  is  better  known 
in  the  United  States  as  a  polo  player.  He 
was  carrying  a  duck  under  his  arm. 

In  the  town  a  regiment  of  lancers  was 
quartered,  and,  making  our  way  among 
theirhorses,  we  entered  the  chateau  grounds 
and  found  English  soldiers  cooking  their 
stews  of  "bully-beef,"  potatoes,  and  car- 
rots in  every  corner.  A  number  of  officers 
were  in  the  court,  and  they  told  us  the 
place  was  now  the  headquarters  of  a  cav- 
alry brigade.  We  found  an  unoccupied 
bed-room,  however,  and  that  night  we 
dined  with  the  general  and  his  staff. 

We  had  penetrated  the  fog  of  war  so  suc- 
cessfully that  we  were  now  in  the  midst  of 
the  English  army  and  in  range  of  the 
German  guns. 


A  DIARY  FROM  THE  FRONT 

II 

HELD  AS  A  GERMAN  SPY 

AND  FURTHER  GLIMPSES  OF  THE  BATTLE   OF  THE  MARNE  FROM  THE  FRENCH  LINES 


A  FT 

A 


BY 

ARTHUR  SWEETSER 


FTER  my  three  days'  imprison- 
ment with  the  Germans  I  now 
found  myself  free  to  go  where-, 
ever  I  dared  about  the  Bat- 
tle of  the  Marne.  Having 
made  "engagements"  with  three  officers 
in  Von  Kluck's  division  to  see  them  in 
Paris,  and  convinced  by  every  evidence 
that  the  city  would  be  beseiged,  it  seemed 
obvious  that  I  must  go  to  the  capital.  Of 
course,  it  would  be  necessary  to  cross  the 
lines  and  enter  the  French  forces  about 
the  city,  but  at  the  time  that  did  not  seem 
such  a  big  undertaking. 

Still,  I  felt  decidedly  uncomfortable  as  I 
left  my  two  German  bicycle  scout  friends 


before  the  little  house  that  we  had  com- 
mandeered in  Verberie,  and  wheeled  down 
the  main  road  to  Paris.  I  had  definitely 
left  behind  the  protection  which  they  and  a 
German  military  pass  provided,  and  was 
about  to  throw  myself  directly  from  the 
German  lines  into  the  French.  The  latter, 
I  knew,  were  girded  for  their  final  struggle 
about  the  walls  of  Paris  and  were  not 
wasting  time  with  suspicious  bicyclists 
poking  around  between  the  lines  with  Ger- 
man papers.  Still,  it  did  not  seem  that 
things  could  go  wrong. 

Soon  I  came  into  Senlis  and  passed  with 
tender  recollections  the  fine  residence 
where  we  had  made  ourselves  so  much  at 
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home  the  day  before.  The  city  was  even 
more  desolate  now,  for  the  houses  and 
hotels  that  then  had  been  a  surging 
mass  of  red  flame  now  lay  sullenly  smoking 
m  crumpled  ruin.  Even  the  dingy  gray  of 
the  German  uniform  was  absent,  and  the 
streets  were  absolutely  deserted.  It  was  a 
place  to  pass  with  a  shudder. 

I  did  not  want  to  be  caught  by  the 
Uhlans,  and  I  could  see  that  the  French 
peasants  were  doubtful  as  to  whether  I  was 
a  German  or  a  spy,  so  I  made  haste  on 
toward  Paris.  My  path  lay  through  a 
beautiful  wood  road,  calm  with  the 
serenity  of  Indian  summer,  except  for  the 
dull  roar  from  the  distance. 

Suddenly,  without  warning,  the  crisis 
came  There,  down  the  road,  flashed  the 
red  uniforms  of  the  advance  guard  of 
France's  army  before  Paris.  Their  horses 
were  faced  toward  me,  and  their  leader 
evidently  felt  interest  in  the  strange 
bicyclist  with  his  straw  hat  aiid  his  suit- 
case on  the  front  of  the  machine. 

A  horseman  galloped  out  toward  me 
with  gun  set.  I  at  once  dismounted  and 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  road  with  my 
arm  uplifted  as  indication  that  I  was  not 
hostile.  A  few  short  questions,  and  I  was 
led  back  to  the  little  group  of  horsemen. 
On  the  way,  my  guard  told  me  my  arrival 
was  very  untimely,  as  they  were  just 
about  to  shoot  three  German  prisoners 
whom  it  was  impossible  to  take  back. 

"Americanish!"  greeted  me  the  mo- 
ment I  arrived,  and  to  my  amazement,  I 
saw  that  one  of  the  three  German  prisoners 
was  a  soldier  I  had  met  three  days  before 
in  Senlis  merrily  looting  unoccupied  French 
shops.  Amidst  the  flames  of  that  burn- 
ing city,  we  had  become  friendly,  and 
now,  when  we  met  on  this  quiet  wood-road, 
he  smiled  broadly  at  me.  A  splendid 
introduction  to  the  French,  indeed,  and  one 
that  made  a  serious  impression.  The 
little  group  of  horsemen  eyed  me  in  a  most 
hostile  way. 

A  dapper  little  oflicer,  with  kid  gloves 
and  handsome  uniform,  questioned  me 
severely,  and  then,  to  my  amazement,  said 
to  pass  on.  It  seemed  too  simple,  indeed, 
though  I  rather  had  the  idea  that  I  was 
jumping  out  of  the  fr>'ing-pan  into  the  fire. 
Shortly,    the  woods  ended   and   a   great 


meadow  stretched  out  before  me.  There, 
in  the  open  field  near  a  clump  of  trees, 
rested  a  large  division  of  French  cavalry, 
two  or  three  thousand,  I  should  think,  all 
ready  to  mount  and  be  off  at  a  moment's 
notice. 

It  was  now  or  never  for  me.  Certainly, 
I  could  not  go  back.  1  could  not  dangle  any 
longer  between  the  lines;  there  was  nothing 
to  do  but  to  face  what  was  coming.  Boldly, 
therefore,  but  with  many  internal  mis 
givings,  I  went  on.  A  small  outlying 
squad  was  resting  beside  the  roadside  in 
the  shade  of  a  clump  of  trees.  As  I  came 
up,  not  one  of  them  stirred.  I  dismounted 
and  waited  a  moment,  absolutely  un- 
challenged. Then  I  walked  among  them 
till  I  found  an  officer,  dozing.  A  touch  on 
the  shoulder,  and  he  jumped  to  his  feet  with 
wild  astonishment  in  his  eyes. 

"Who  are  you?"  he  burst  out.  "An 
American?    What  are  you  doing  here? " 

"I'm  a  journalist."  "Where  did  you 
come  from?"  "The  German  lines." 
"  Ooh-la-Ia-la,  go  to  my  colonel."  His 
face  had  set  and  he  at  once  called  three 
guards.  The  fixed  bayonets  pointed 
the  way,  and  off  I  went,  pushing  my  bi- 
cycle across  a  field  of  stubble  to  the  main 
body.  I  certainly  felt  ludicrous  with  this 
triple  guard  of  fixed  bayonets,  red  panta- 
loons, and  long  flowing  coats.  It  it- 
minded  me  of  the  blustering  character 
in  "The  Chocolate  Soldier." 

Straight  to  the  commander  they  took 
me,  and  the  whole  staff  of  ofTicers  at  once 
crowded  about.  They  were  a  beautiful- 
looking  set  of  men,  with  gorgeous  tailor- 
made  uniforms,  soft  mauve  jackets,  dainty 
caps,  and  kid  gloves.  They  were  dressed 
more  for  a  stroll  on  the  Champs  d'EIys6es 
with  beautiful  ladies  on  their  arms  than 
for  the  firing-line.  Wonder  knew  no 
bounds  when  I  said  I  had  been  with  the 
Germans,  and  questions  as  to  theirstrength, 
morale,  atrocities,  and  supplies  fairly 
tumbled  over  each  other.  Straight  away 
truth  as  to  German  strength  and  confi- 
dence and  denial  of  barbarities  caused  a 
perceptible  chilling  of  the  atmosphere. 

Nevertheless,  all  seemed  going  well  till 
the  usual  Nemesis. appeared.  I  was  sitting 
on  the  grass,  hungry,  thirsty, and  tired.when 
an    English-speaking    officer   approached 
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>egan  to  ask  questions  in  a  most  un- 
ant  way.    "It's  mighty  curious,"  he 

"that  you  come  among  us  in  this 
-straight  from  the  German  lines, 
German  papers,  and  no  French  papers, 
ran't  explain  it  to  me." 
ereupon,  he  went  to  the  commander 
leld  a  whispered  conversation.  Both 
d  sidewise  toward  me  and   I   knew 

I  feared  had  happened.  I  was 
lusly  suspected  of  being  a  spy,  and 
hat  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  hold 
>eace.  Shortly.  I  became  aware  of 
one  looking  at  me  and  turned  around 
e  my  Nemesis  sittmg  on  the  grass 
by,  glarmg  as  though  he  would  pene- 

my  very  soul.     Evidently,  he  was 
3  "get "  me. 

r  a  long  time  1  wondered.    Amidst  my 
asant    thoughts    came    the    phrase, 

kommen  Sie?,"  snapped  right  into 
ars.  I  glanced  up  quickly  to  see  my 
I  glaring  down  on  me  from  behind. 
:her  amused  me  to  think  that  he  had 
k  nearly  the  only  German  phrase  I 
,  and  with  great  care  I  answered, "  Von 
l"  It  was  enough!  OflF  he  rushed  to 
ommander  a  second  time,  evidently 
g  him  that  he  had  spoken  to  me  in 
lan  and  I  had  answered  in  German. 
t  courtly  treatment  1  had  received  at 
now  disappeared.  A  German-speak- 
>ldier  was  sent  to  me  and  ordered  me 
itly  to  get  up.  For  twenty  minutes 
ideavored  in  every  way  to  trick  me 
speaking  German,  while  1  most 
itently  told  him  in  both  French  and 
sh  that  1  did  not  understand.  Never 
he  ignorance,  so  greatly  deplored  a  few 
before,  so  deeply  appreciated  as  under 
ew  circumstances.  At  last  he  left  me 
?ep  disgust,  and  I  was  henceforth 
led  as  a  dangerous  pest. 
;t  at  sunset,  a  big,  high-powered  auto- 
e  drove  up  on  the  road  near  by  and 
forth  a  group  of  high  officers.  Once 
1  went  across  that  stubble  field  with 
hree  bayonetted  soldiers,  but  this 
I  had  my  Nemesis  with  me.  They 
me  to  the  midst  of  the  staff  before  a 
did,  big  officer  with  a  flowing  white 
s  falling  off  a  silver  helmet, 
/ell.  what's  the  matter  with  you?"  he 
!  in  excellent  English.     The  question 


took  me  back  considerably,  for  I  wasn't 
quite  sure  myself. 

"1 — 1  don't  know,"  1  stuttered  weakly, 
"1 — 1  guess  I'm  a  prisoner,"  and  1  pointed 
to  the  three  guards  behind. 

The  officer  smiled  broadly,  but  the  smile 
faded  from  his  face  as  he  heard  my  story. 
Anything  that  1  might  have  omitted,  my 
ever-present  Nemesis  most  conscientiously 
supplied,  including  my  deep  knowledge  of 
German.  "  You'll  stay  with  us  for  a  while," 
the  officer  said  significantly,  and  off  I  was 
bundled  into  a  big  Parisian  auto  'bus,  filled 
with  dust  covered,  bedraggled  soldiers. 

Certainly,  it  was  the  most  unusual  ride  I 
ever  took  in  such  a  vehicle,  and  solved 
beyond  doubt  what  had  happened  to  the 
'buses  that  had  been  so  conspicuously 
absent  when  I  was  in  the  capital.  Slowly 
and  painfully  we  trundled  along  through 
clouds  of  dust  till  we  all  became  choked 
and  gray.  The  soldiers  opposite  me  had 
faces  blanched  with  dust  into  a  heavy, 
ashen  color,  and  eyelashes  and  lids  which 
stood  out  in  weird  effect.  Once,  looking 
out  into  the  sunset,  I  saw  the  corpse  of  an 
English  Tommy  lying  face  down  on  the 
sidewalk  just  as  he  had  fallen.  He  might 
have  been  a  dog  for  all  that  any  one 
seemed  to  care. 

At  last,  after  dusk,  we  trundled  into  a 
town.  They  told  me  it  was  Nanteuil, 
just  recently  evacuated  by  the  Germans. 
Scattered  straw,  empty  wine  bottles,  filth, 
broken  windows,  and  desolation  were  all 
about.  "Wait  till  we  get  to  Germany," 
one  of  them  opposite  me  muttered  under  his 
breath,  and  we  passed  on  to  the  main 
square.  A  confusion  of  horses,  soldiers, 
and  wagons  in  the  flickering  light  of  two 
camp  fires  presented  an  eery  scene,  and 
made  me  feel  fearsomely  by  myself. 

All  the  soldiers  in  the  'bus  got  out — all 
but  one,  who  I  soon  found  was  my  guard. 
He  immediately  proceeded  to  munch  down 
a  rough  and  ready  meal  of  hard  bread  and 
chocolate,  which  made  me  fully  conscious 
I  had  not  eaten  since  morning.  I  tried  to 
ingratiate  myself  by  offering  him  a  cigarette, 
only  to  find  he  did  not  smoke.  At  last  I 
could  stand  it  no  longer  and  asked  him  for 
something  to  eat.  Unfortunately,  all  he 
had  l^t  was  a  hunk  of  hard  bread,  which 
he  generously  shared  with  me. 
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For  two  whole  hours  we  sat  in  that 
horrible  'bus,  apparently  forgotten,  while 
my  guard  assured  me  I  would  not  be  shot. 
Then,  when  it  seemed  I  would  go  crazy,  an 
English-speaking  officer  came  after  me. 
With  drawn  revolver  just  at  my  back,  he 
led  me  through  the  medley  of  horses,  men, 
wagons,  and  camp-fires  to  the  H&tel  de 
Ville.  I  was  given  into  the  custody  of 
four  guards  in  the  entry-way  of  the  build- 
ing, and  told  to  lie  down  in  the  farther 
corner  on  the  straw  which  littered  the 
floor  and  served  for  bedding.  Fortun- 
ately, I  was  able,  when  no  one  was  looking, 
to  snatch  up  another  hunk  of  hard  bread 
from  the  straw.  Then,  as  no  one  paid  any 
attention  to  me,  I  decided  to  get  what 
sleep  I  could. 

Sleep  was  impossible,  however.  An  in- 
cessant stream  of  men  passed  in  and  out  of 
the  building,  shouting  with  true  French  ex- 
citability and  running  up  and  down  stairs 
with  flashing  lanterns.  I  wondered  if  the 
French  army  ever  rested.  To  my  disgust, 
a  dirty  soldier  who  had  not  taken  a  bath 
since  the  war  started  pressed  close  against 
me  on  one  side  and  another  placed  himself 
at  my  feet,  so  that  I  could  not  stretch  out. 
At  last,  nevertheless,  I  fell  into  a  state  of 
cold  and  sickly  semi-insensibility. 

Without  warning,  a  gruff  hand  seized 
my  shoulder  and  I  was  dragged  forth 
dizzily  to  the  stairway,  still  covered  with 
loose  straw.  There,  on  the  rough  steps  in 
the  greasy  light  of  a  big  lantern,  my 
magnificent  white-plumed  officer  of  the 
afternoon  made  a  most  minute  examination 
of  my  suitcase  and  possessions.  My  heart 
fell  when  he  came  to  the  shirt  which  my 
two  German  friends  had  stolen  for  me  in 
our  mansion  at  Senlis,  but  fortunately  he 
passed  over  it  unknowing.  A  big  volume 
of  Victor  Hugo's  "Les  Miserables,"  how- 
ever, did  not  share  the  same  fate. 

"Seems  to  me  that's  a  funny  thing  to  go 
to  war  with,"  said  the  officer,  shaking  his 
head  as  though  I  were  mentally  unsound. 
I  acquiesced  gladly,  for  anything  was  better 
than  being  thought  a  spy.  The  only  serious 
thing  that  could  be  found  was  my  diary, 
which,  for  the  fuss  that  was  made  about  it, 
might  have  been  of  fatal  port'/nt  to  France. 
With  that  taken  away  for  further  examin- 
and  my  person  prodded  and  pushed 


in  a  search  for  arms  or  secret  papers,  the)' 
dismissed  me  once  more  to  my  bed  of  stnv 
and  my  dirty  French  soldiers. 

An  eternity  afterward  I  was  pulled  to 
my  feet  again.  It  was  cold  and  black  out- 
side and  my  watch  told  me  it  was  only 
three  thirty.  Without  water  and  almost 
without  food  for  twenty-four  hours.  I  fdt 
too  sick  to  move.  Vaguely  I  wondered 
why  they  had  got  me  up  at  such  an  hour, 
which,  without  emotion,  I  realized  was  the 
proverbial  hour  for  the  firing-squad. 

My  guards,  with  pistols  unstrapped,  led 
me  out  into  the  blackness.  Never  have  I 
felt  more  bleak  and  lonely.  The  shouting 
of  men  and  the  movement  of  horses  in- 
dicated that  a  convoy  was  soon  to  set  out. 
though  why  or  whither  no  one  seemed  to 
know.  I  was  told  to  get  on  one  of  the 
wagons,  and  after  an  eternity  we  got  under 
way.  For  a  while  they  let  me  ride,  but 
shortly  concluded  that  that  was  too  good  for 
me  and  I  was  made  to  march  alongside.  On 
and  on  our  long  chain  of  wagpns  wound  its 
way  through  the  darkness,  through  the 
gray  of  the  dawn,  through  the  sunrise  to  a 
glorious  day.  With  the  first  flush  of  morn- 
ing there  began  again  the  sullen  roar  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Marne. 

I  was  tired,  frightfully  tired,  and  weak 
from  lack  of  food  and  sleep.  The  best  I 
could  do  was  now  and  then  to  grab  an 
unripe  pear  from  the  roadside.  It  was  a 
beautiful  country  we  were  passing  through, 
with  miles  and  miles  of  rich  harvest  gone 
to  waste  and  hundreds  of  small  peasant 
homes  deserted  and  rifled,  but  to  me  there 
was  nothing  but  an  interminable  road. 

1  hen,  when  it  seemed  I  could  go  no 
farther,  we  came  to  rest  in  a  big  meadow. 
It  had  been  only  about  eight  miles,  but  it 
seemed  a  hundred.  Our  big  convoy  drew 
itself  up  in  giant  circles  with  guards  posted 
all  about,  and  man  and  horse  sought  rest. 
As  the  sun  mounted  it  became  sickeningl) 
hot  for  me  in  my  weakened  condition. 
especially  as  I  could  not  get  far  enough 
away  from  my  guards  to  find  any  shade. 
All  morning  the  roar  of  the  big  guns  con- 
tinued, but  I  cared  not  that  world  history 
was  being  decided  so  near  by.  It  mattered 
nothing  that  I  had  come  all  the  way  to 
Europe  and  that  even  at  the  moment  Paris 
might  be  falling. 
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Just  before  noon  the  rumble  ceased. 
Perfect  stillness  fell  on  the  air  except  for  the 
incidental  noises  of  our  convoy.  The  sun 
was  getting  hotter  and  hotter  and  seemed 
to  have  stilled  the  earth  into  quiet.  Then, 
about  two  o'clock,  the  artillery  duel  was 
resumed.  A  shout  of  joy  burst  forth  on 
all  sides.  The  rumble  which  had  been 
near  was  now  far,  far  off.  It  was  obvious 
that  the  Germans  had  been  seriously  thrown 
back.  A  great  quiver  of  happiness  ran 
through  our  convoy.  1  alone  could  not 
show  my  joy  lest  I  be  thought  simulating. 

Hardly  had  the  battle  been  resumed 
than  we  started  back  to  Nanteuil.  It  was 
a  terrible  walk,  about  eight  miles  more  in 
the  blazing  sun,  but  it  was  decidedly 
enlivening.  First  my  guard  told  me  two 
Englishmen  were  coming  from  behind. 
Hopeless  and  helpless  as  1  was,  1  could 
fairly  have  thrown  myself  at  their  feet — if 
I  had  not  seen  them.  Two  huge  men,  fully 
six  feet  six,  with  great  white  towels  wrapped 
about  their  heads,  wearing  women's 
chemises  which  left  bare  a  big  expanse  of 
chest,  trousers  that  stopped  half  wa^  to 
the  ankles,  and  shoes  that  were  too  small 
to  tie,  were  stalking  down,  the  road 
toward  me.  For  all  the  world  they  might 
have  been  the  original  Cave  Men  from  the 
Stone  Ages.  With  much  trepidation,  1 
asked  them  if  they  spoke  English. 

"Well,"  where  the  devil  did  you  come 
from?"  exclaimed  one  of  them  in  the  richest 
Irish  brogue. 

"Well,  where  the  devil  did  you  come 
from?"  I  retorted. 

In  inimitable  language,  they  told  me 
they  had  been  in  the  First  Expeditionary 
force  and  for  a  whole  week  had  fought  by 
day  and  retreated  by  night  out  of  Belgium. 
Finally  they  had  come  to  a  place — they 
could  describe  it  only  as  an  open  cornfield 
with  a  little  village  and  a  canal  to  the  left 
— where  their  division  had  been  annihi- 
lated. German  mitrailleuse  had  caught 
them  on  both  sides  and  played  lead  on  them 
as  "from  a  garden  hose."  In  wild  flight 
they  had  run  across  the  cornfield,  throwing 
away  knapsack,  coats,  and  rifles.  Some 
how  a  few  of  them  lived  to  reach  the  other 
side,  where,  as  one  of  them  said,  "  I  bumped 
into  this  blighter  kicking  around  and  then 
into  those  damn  Germans." 


The  Germans  at  once  had  stripped  them 
of  their  uniforms,  probably  for  use  by  their 
spies,  and  left  them  as  they  had  been  bom, 
to  fit  themselves  out  in  a  little  peasant 
hut.  For  three  days  and  nights,  the  Ger- 
mans led  them  about  through  the  woods 
till  they  "got  fed  up  with  it  and  decided  to 
get  away."  In  the  black  of  night  they 
crawled  to  liberty,  and  for  another  three 
days  wandered  about  living  on  roots. 
Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  the  story,  one  of 
them  turned  to  me  and  said : 

"  Who  are  these  guys?" 

"Why,"  I  replied,  "They're  soldiers- 
French  soldiers." 

"Well,  I'm  damned,"  he  said  musingly. 
"Here  I've  been  fighting  in  their  bloody 
country  for  three  weeks  an'  thim's  the 
first  Frenchers  I've  seen.  They're  a  fine 
looking  lot,  they  are." 

"  Would  ye  look  at  the  pants  he's  got  on.  ' 
said  the  other.  "Damn  if  I  see  how  the> 
run  so  fast  with  them  trimmings.  I 
belave  I  could  beat  up  a  whole  company 
of  them  meself." 

Fortunately  for  international  comity, 
the  wide-eyed  Frenchmen  standing  about, 
casting  wondering  eyes  at  their  physiques 
and  their  methods  of  covering  them, 
understood  neither  English  nor  Irish. 
Then  one  of  them,  with  mouth  crammed 
with  sardines,  sweet  chocolate,  and  pears, 
learned  I  was  a  prisoner. 

"Phwat  arre  ye  talkin'  about?  Phwat 
arre  ye,  an  Englishman?"  he  asked. 

"No,  an  American." 

"Well  it's  the  same  thing.  Who's  got 
ye,  anyway?" 

1  pointed  to  my  little  guard.  The  big 
Irishman  stalked  over  to  him,  brandished 
a  huge  fist  in  his  face,  and  let  loose  a  volley 
of  brogue  which  neariy  sent  me  prostrate 
with  laughter.  My  gentle  little  guard 
looked  at  him,  wide-eyed  and  amazed,  not 
knowing  whether  to  laugh  or  to  run.  At 
last  I  got  myself  together  enough  to  call 
the  Irishman  off  and  tell  him  it  was  not  the 
guard's  fault. 

Finally,  in  the  late  afternoon,  we 
arrived  once  more  in  Nanteuil.  For  nearly 
an  hour  we  halted  in  the  city  streets,  with 
the  tail  of  our  column,  where  were  the  two 
Irishmen,  thirty-four  German  prisoners, 
and  myself,  at  the  very  outskirts  of  the 
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city,  in  the  most  dangerous  place  for 
attack.  Suddenly,  without  warning,  the 
crash  of  a  rifle  volley  broke  out.  Every- 
one jumped  madly  to  his  feet  and  made  a 
dash  for  his  gun.  The  cry.  "  Aux  armes!" 
rang  down  the  long  convoy.  Officers, 
whipping  out  their  revolvers,  herded  the 
German  prisoners  across  the  street,  through 
the  rifle  fire,  and  into  a  yard.  Men  with 
guns  clutched  firmly  in  their  hands  rushed 
past  our  gateway.  Uhlans  had  come  on 
us  without  warning. 

The  fever  spread  even  to  my  guard.  He 
decided  to  do  his  part,  too.  With  drawn 
revolver,  he  drove  me  out  of  my  sheltered 
yard,  on  to  the  open  street  where  the 
fighting  was  going  on,  and  then  up  toward 
the  front.  Then,  with  a  sudden  flash  of 
intelligence,  he  pushed  me  into  another 
yard  which  was  exactly  like  the  one  I  had 
left,  except  that  it  was  much  nearer  the 
flying  bullets.  I  think  he  must  have 
appreciated  that  1  came  over  to  see  the 
war. 

Shortly,  the  weird  figures  of  the  two 
Irishmen  appeared  in  the  gateway,  asking 
why  in  the  world  1  had  been  running 
around  that  dangerous  street.  I  could 
only  point  to  my  guard  in  reply.  As  he 
seemed  to  have  subsided  into  quietude,  the 
two  Irishmen  and  myself  sat  there  in  the 
shelter  of  the  wall  for  a  long  time,  while 
the  firing  gradually  withered  away  into  a 
few  last  scattering  shots  and  quietude. 
What  the  net  result  of  it  all  was  1  do  not 
know,  but  1  do  know  that  we  were  caught 
entirely  unawares  and  probably  without 
outposts. 

Then,  as  suddenly  as  this  excitement 
had  come  and  gone,  came  word  of  my 
liberation.  An  officer  dashed  breathlessly 
up  and  shouted  in  my  face: 

"^"ou'rc  free.  You're  free.  Go  on — 
get  out  (»f  here^  jio  to  Paris.'* 

"  But."  I  stammered  weakly.  "  What  do 
you  mean?     I'm  no  ion^^er  a  spy?" 

"  N<j.  they've  decided  you're  not.  I  lurry 
up  -f^el  away- ^o  to  Paris;  the  Colonel 
told  me  so." 

Thev  now  seemed  as  eager  to  get  rid  of 
me  as  they  had  been  to  keep  me.  *'  But." 
1  said,  "you've  ^ot  my  papers,  my  suit- 
case, my  bicycle." 

{ The  cojiihiiiinf:  instalment  of  Mr.  Suetiscr*s 


"  Yes,  yes,  where  are  they?' 

"How  do  I  know?"  I  exclaimed,  "«ht| 
you've  had  this  lad  ranning  around  bekU  * 
me  with  a  loaded  revolver  for  the  last  tvo 
days?" 

The  officer  seemed  greatly  put  out  at  i 
for  not  knowing  what  they  hiad  done ' 
my  things.  A  wild  search  uncovered 
suitcase  in  one  of  the  convoys,  and 
books  and  papers  in  care  of  a  aeealous  ^ 
who  clung  to  them  as  though  the  safety  rf^ 
France  depended  on  them.  No  entreaties 
could  avail  with  either  him  or  his  superior. 
and  it  looked  as  though  my  diary  iwMild  be 
interned  till  the  end  of  the  war.  Just  thea 
however,  my  old  friend  with  the  bjg^  ~ 
plume  came  up  and  ordered 
turned  over  to  me,  much  to  his  iifaior^s 
disgust. 

My  bicycle,  however,  was  gone.  The}' 
gave  me  permission  to  search  for  it^andthen 
when  they  saw  the  pain  on  my  face^  give 
me  another.  Boldly,  I  jumped  on  and  was 
at  last  free  again.  Within  a  hundred  yanb, 
the  joy  of  my  new  bicycle  faded.  The  firont 
tire  went  flat.  In  another  hundred  yanb 
the  back  tire  followed  suit.  Then  I 
walked. 

By  good  fortune  a  train  of  wounded  was 
just  starting  from  Nanteuil  for  Paris.  I 
found  room  in  the  baggage  car,  whoe  my 
stories  of  the  Germans  earned  me  my  first 
meal  in  three  days.  It  was  a  justly 
return — that  to  the  capital.  At  every 
station  we  stopped  for  wounded  till  our 
whole  long  train  was  choked  with  nuumed 
and  dying.  Stretched  on  the  rou|^  straw 
with  us  were  three  of  them,  one  whose 
head  had  been  knocked  in  and  who  had 
lain  for  three  days  unattended;  one  wiiose 
arm  and  shoulder  had  been  smashed  out  cf 
shape,  and  another  whose  left  leg  had  been 
shattered  by  a  shell  and  made  three  inches 
shorter  than  the  right. 

At  last  we  got  to  Paris.  Exhausted  and 
dishevelled.  I  blundered  unreasoningly  up 
to  the  American  Embassy,  where  Am- 
bassador llerrick  greeted  me  first  as  a 
tramp  and  then  as  a  ghost.  My  one 
ambition  in  life  was  to  roll  into  a  big  tub  of 
tepid  water  with  a  huge  meal  and  lots  to 
drink  beside  me  and  an  interminable 
sleep  waiting  afterward. 
'"  Diary  front  the  Front"  will  appear  in  March.) 
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Tone  Control 

Two  Victrola  characteristk 

The  Victrola  tone  is  a  wonderful  thing.  It  is  the  tone  of  p 
reality — throbbing  with  life  and  power.  When  you  hear  the  wot 
greatest  artists  on  the  Victrola,  you  hear  tliem  just  as  truly  as  thcM 
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the  important  feature  of  tone-control  —  the  ability  to  play  each 
vidual  selection  just  as  ^w^  personally  want  to  hear  it. 

These  two  distinguishing  features  demonstrate  the  perfection 
every  detail  in  the  Victrola.  It  not  only  brings  you  the  world's  | 
music  in  all  its  beauty,  but  enables  you  to  enjoy  it  to  the  fullest  exti 
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them  and  play  any  music  you  wish 
to  hear. 
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THE  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has 
recently  sold  to  its  bankers 
49  million »  dollars'  worth  of 
4}  per  cent,  mortgage  bonds. 
The  Illinois  Central  has  sold 
10  million  dollars'  worth  of  securities. 
Other  railroads  are  following  suit.  They 
are  borrowing  money  for  productive  pur- 
poses because  money  is  plentiful  and  cheap. 
Within  a  few  months  after  the  stringency 
caused  by  the  drawing  of  gold  to  Europe 
in  anticipation  of  possible  war  and  after 
the  acute  stringency  caused  by  the  out- 
break of  hostilities,  we  have  an  abundance 
of  money  and  with  it  the  stimulus  to 
business  which  cheap  money  always  brings. 
At  the  same  time  we  are  selling  food  and 
war  munitions  abroad  at  high  prices  and 
buying  back  our  own  indebtedness  and 
foreign  securities  at  low  rates.  I  n  Decem- 
ber the  balance  of  trade  was  132  million 
dollars  in  our  favor.  In  January  it  was 
more  than  that.  And  we  are  saving  the 
200  millions  a  year  more  or  less  that  our 
tourists  usually  spend  abroad. 

These  things  are  not  entirely  unalloyed 
blessings  but  they  do  point  toward  a  con- 
tinuation of  cheap  money  and  the  en- 
couragement which  it  gives  to  industrial 
enterprises. 


The  emergency  measures  taken  upon  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  are  no  longer  necessary. 
The  gold  pool  is  dissolved,  the  cotton  pool 
is  no  longer  needed.  The  exchanges  are 
open,  although  the  minimum  price  restric- 
tions are  still  in  force.  Our  condition  is 
rapidly  improving,  and  we  may  reasonably 
expect  it  to  continue  to  improve  despite 
the  war  in  Europe.  Elsewhere  in  this 
magazine  Mr.  Theodore  H.  Price  points 
out  some  very  significant  facts  about  the 
ability  of  business  to  maintain  and  increase 
its  prosperity  in  war  times.  There  is 
much  historical  precedent  for  a  decent 
optimism.  With  such  possibilities  before 
us,  the  courageous  and  patriotic  thing 
for  men  to  do  who  have  brains,  energy, 
and  capital  is  to  use  them  so  that  our 
breadlines  may  be  shortened  and  an  end 
made  to  the  setback  caused  by  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  normal  relations  of  trade  by 
the  sudden  outbreak  of  war. 

There  is  before  us  an  opportunity  for  an 
immediate  quickening  in  business,  an 
opportunity  which  it  is  our  duty  to  make 
the  most  of.  It  is  founded  chiefly  on 
cheap  money,  but  not  alone  on  that. 
There  are  other  encouraging  signs  which  we 
can  welcome.  It  is  a  time  when  optimism 
and  energy  can  gain  a  fair  reward. 
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A  TWO-YEAR  RECORD 

RIGHTLY  or  wrongly,  the  American 
people  have  interpreted  certain 
passages  in  President  Wilson's  In- 
dianapolis speech  as  an  announcement 
that  he  is  definitely  a  candidate  for  a  second 
term.  Probably  the  average  American 
needed  no  authoritative  assurance  of  this 
kind.  If  any  President,  judged  simply  on 
the  basis  of  achievements,  seemed  destined 
u>  a  renomination,  President  Wilson  is  cer- 
tainly that  man.  The  Democratic  Party 
selected  him,  in  1912,  as  the  one  possible 
candidate  upon  whom  its  several  discord- 
ant elements  could  unite;  so  far  Mr.  Wil- 
son has  succeeded  in  holding  the  organiza- 
tion together. 

Mr.  Wilson,  it  may  safely  be  assumed, 
will  be  renominated.  What  claims  can  he 
establish  to  re-election?  Is  he  stronger  or 
weaker  than  he  was  three  years  ago?  Has 
the  attritk>n  of  the  Presidential  office 
worn  him  down  so  that  he  now  stands  re- 
vealed ^  somewhat  less  effective  figure  than 
he  appeared  when  fresh  from  his  struggles 
with  the  bosses  of  New  Jersey?  His  most 
caustic  critics  would  hardly  accuse  him 
of  this.  Mr.  Wilson,  as  President,  is  merely 
a  continuation  of  Mr.  Wilson  as  Gover- 
nor. Aside  from  definite  legislative  achieve- 
ments— ^tariff  laws,  currency  reforms,  trade 
commissions — Mr.  Wilson  has  introduced 
one  definite  idea  into  American  polit- 
ical life.  Because  of  his  career,  Amer- 
ican politics  can  never  be  precisely  the 
same  thing  that  it  was  before.  This  one 
idea  is  that  of  party  leadership.  When  he 
left  Princeton  University  to  become  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Jersey,  he  entered  upon  that 
office  with  one  outstanding  determination. 
That  was  that  the  voters,  by  electing  him, 
had  appointed  him  the  leader  of  their 
party.  Until  then  certain  unofficial  per- 
sons, who  skulked  about  the  legislative 
chamber,  had  performed  this  service.  But 
i  Mr.  Wilson  brushed  them  aside,  and,  in 
the  full  light  of  publicity,  led  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  himself.  He  led  in  framing 
the  legislative  programme  and  in  assisting 
it  through  the  legislature;  he  even  went  so 
far  as  to  attend  the  party  caucus  and  join 
in  its  deliberations.  In  Washington,  Mr. 
Wilson  transferred  this  procedure  to  the 


National  Administration.  The  leadership 
of  the  Democratic  Party,  with  its  conflict- 
ing interests  and  personal  ambitions,  nat- 
urally strained  this  political  idea  to  its 
completes!  test;  the  fact  that  Mr.  Wilson 
has  succeeded  abundantly  attests  the  force- 
fulness  of  his  own  character  and  his  im- 
mense political  skill.  The  plan  is  a  sound 
one  and  makes  for  political  morality.  Ir- 
responsible bossism  has  never  affected  the 
Central  Government  as  it  has  the  state  or- 
ganizations; at  times,  however,  a  lack  of 
cooperation  between  the  President  and  Con- 
gress and  a  lack  of  leadership  have  given 
an  irresp>onsible  and  aimless  character  to 
the  Government.  No  President  has  seen  so 
clearly  as  iMr.  Wilson  the  way  to  check  any 
such  tendency.  We  have  had  Presidents 
who  wavered  and  conciliated;  we  have  had 
Presidents  who  stormed  and  blustered;  we 
have  seldom  had  a  man  who  took  the  re- 
sponsibility so  steadily  and  who  followed 
so  straight  and  decisive  a  course. 

This,  then,  is  President  Wilson's  great 
contribution  to  our  political  philosophy 
and  practice.  It  is  already  having  the 
widest  influence.  All  over  the  country 
governors,  following  his  example,  are  set- 
ting up  claims  to  party  leadership.  All 
succeeding  Presidents  are  bound  to  shape 
their  conception  of  their  office  on  these 
lines.  The  theory  and  morality  back  of 
the  Wilson  idea  are  simple  enough.  He 
holds  his  title  of  leadership  not  from  a 
political  convention  or  from  political 
bosses  or  corporate  influence — he  holds  it 
from  the  people  who  elected  him.  He  is 
the  one  man  in  public  life  whom  the  voters 
of  forty-eight  states  elect;  the  one  man.  that 
is,  who  represents  the  Nation.  By  accept- 
ing this  trust,  and  using  the  legitimate 
powers  of  his  office  to  realize  the  popular 
aspirations  in  legislation,  Mr.  Wilson  es- 
tablishes a  high  claim  to  popular  regard. 
He  has  given  the  office  a  new  and  high  dig- 
nity; he  has  shown  that  it  possesses  greater 
power  for  usefulness  than  we  had  imagined; 
and  certainly  no  President  can  have  suc- 
ceeded more  completely  than  that. 

It  is  because  Mr.  Wilson  has  asserted  this 
leadership  that  he  has  succeeded  so  well. 
The   Democratic    Party   has    regenerated 
our  currency  system.     'lK<e  ^.NX'^^NXTaXxvN^ 
that   failed.   uuA^v   VW  N\^*.^\v^ws  ^^^'^^ 
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hammer  blows  of  Cleveland,  to  carry  out 
its  historic  purpose  of  reforming  the  tariff, 
has  made  that  purpose  a  reality  under  the 
skilful  political  pilotage  of  Mr.  Wilson. 
The  baffling  problem  of  controlling  great 
corporations  has  been  helped  toward  a 
solution.  The  President,  like  his  Demo- 
cratic predecessor,  Cleveland,  has  intro- 
duced an  unusual  standard  of  idealism  into 
public  life.  Mr.  Cleveland  refused  to  take 
advantage  of  the  weakness  of  Hawaii  and 
ordered  hauled  down  the  American  flag 
that  a  revolution  had  raised.  Similarly 
Mr.  Wilson  has  refused  to  profit  by  the 
distracted  condition  of  Mexico  to  rob  a 
people  of  its  liberty.  By  insisting  on  repeal- 
ing the  Panama  tolls  h\}H,  and  by  insisting 
that  the  American  people  should  maintain 
its  plighted  word,  he  has  given  the  world 
an  illustration  of  the  inviolability  of  treaties 
at  the  particular  moment  when  it  was  most 
needed.  The  great  European  convulsion 
has  given  him  an  opportunity  to  practise 
this  idealism  on  a  greater  scale,  and  the 
President  is  rising  to  this  occasion.  That 
he  has  made  mistakes;  that  certain  of  his 
measures  may  have  been  ill-conceived;  that 
in  particular  many  of  his  appointments 
have  been  bad  blunders — ^all  this  is  true. 
But  there  is  no  other  figure  on  the  hor- 
izon who  could  have  done  so  difficult  a  job 
with  such  success  and  justice  and  dignity 
as  has  Mr.  Wilson.  In  two  years  he  has 
unquestionably  become  the  dominating 
figure  in  the  country. 

11 

The  President  has  inaugurated  a  new  era 
in  Washington.  He  has  made  the  Presi- 
dency as  near  to  responsible  leadership  as 
our  form  of  government  allows.  What 
has  this  leadership  accomplished  in  leg- 
islation? 

It  is  now  just  two  years  since  the  present 
Administration  and  the  Democratic  Party 
came  into  complete  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is  a  fair  time  to  take  stock  of  its 
achievements. 

The  Underwood  tariff  is  an  honest  fulfil- 
ment of  the  promises  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  In  its  passage  there  was  none  of 
the  illegitimate  influence  of  particular 
industries  upon  the  schedules  affecting 
them  which  disgraced  previous  tariff  acts. 


The  old  fashioned  Washington  lobby  is 
as  extinct  as  the  dodo.  The  effect  of  this 
tariff  on  industry  is  difficult  to  dedpher 
because  even  if  times  were  normal  there  has 
hardly  been  time  to  g^t  any  clear  results. 
The  country  in  general  has  accepted  the 
act  with  approval.  It  fulfilled  a  Demo- 
cratic promise  of  half  a  century  and  a 
promise  made  and  broken  by  the  preceding 
Administration. 

The  income  tax  which  was  passed  with 
the  tariff  is  a  big  step  toward  direct  tax- 
ation and,  therefore^  toward  the  public's 
understanding  of  what  it  pays.  Of  the  main 
purpose  and  principles  cf  the  act  there  is 
little  complaint.  A  certain  number  of 
people  object  to  the  exemption  of  incomes 
less  than  jF3>ooo  and  many  complain  of 
the  regulations  under  which  the  tax  is 
collected. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Act  is  the  first  im- 
portant constructive  legislation  on  finance 
since  the  Civil  War,  and  is  in  itself  sufii- 
cient  to  make  the  Wilson  Administration  a 
notable  one  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
The  admirable  selection  of  m^nbers  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  its  energy 
since  formation  have  made  the  benefits 
of  the  act  immediately  effective. 

The  third  major  promise  made  before 
election  was  met  by  the  passage  of  the 
Clayton  anti-trust  measure — ^a  much  less 
statesmanlike  law  than  the  tariff  and  the 
currency  acts.  Some  of  its  provisKMis 
neither  add  to  nor  subtract  from  the  Sl^r- 
man  Act  but  merely  offer  opportunities 
for  further  confusion  and  delay  in  interpre- 
tation. It  does  embody,  however,  two 
new  and  useful  provisions.  The  prohibi- 
tion of  interlocking  directorates  is  one 
which  the  common  law  and  common  morals 
should  long  ago  have  effected.  The  cre- 
ation of  the  Federal  Trade  Commisskm 
should  help  greatly  to  simplify  and  ex- 
pedite the  enforcement  of  the  Sherman 
Act,  to  the  great  benefit  of  producer  and 
consumer  alike. 

The  repeal  of  the  exemption  of  our  coast- 
wise vessels  from  payment  of  tolls  at  Pan- 
ama was  a  piece  of  wise  and  courageous 
statesmanship  which  has  helped  our  repu- 
tation, particulariy  in  South  America. 

In  dealing  with  Mexico  the  President 
has  not  gotten  Mexico  out  of  trouUe  nor 
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Ives  in  it.  The  effectiveness  of  our 
nistration  in  the  Philippines  has  been 
lished.  On  the  other  hand  our  rela- 
with  South  America  have  been  much 
wed. 

fore  the  election  of  191 2  the  Demo- 
made  much  capital  out  of  Republican 
vagance.  The  indictment  which  they 
against  the  Republicans  was  a  true 
The  same  indictment  would  apply 
eir  own  performances  since  the  elec- 
^ually  well.  So  long  as  the  present 
m  of  appropriations  is  in  force  the 
c  need  take  little  stock  in  the  promises 
)nomy,  no  matter  which  party  makes 

e  deficiencies  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
I  this  Administration  inherited  have 
>een  greatly  lessened.  The  Navy  got 
nore  battleship  than  usual  last  year 
«ems  to  have  lost  in  morale.  The 
'  has  made  some  improvement  in, 
ment  but  nothing  very  far-reaching 
een  accomplished. 

is  two-year  record,  with  all  its  de- 
cies,  contains  more  wise,  far-seeing, 
:onstructive  statesmanship  than  any 
^ears  in  this  generation.  If,  as  some 
^e,  granting  the  legislation  is  good, 
has  been  too  much  of  it,  the  fault 
ot  so  much  with  Mr.  Wilson  as  with 
miable  predecessor.  Most  of  these 
ires  were  long  overdue. 


THE  SHIP  PURCHASE  BILL 

^HE  leadership  of  the  President,  as 
he  has  himself  often  stated,  draws 
its  strength  and  inspiration  from  a 
ining  public  opinion.  The  passage 
e  tariff  and  currency  acts  proves  it. 
roubles  of  the  ship  purchase  bill  also 
I  it.  The  original  bill  was  not 
led  on  sound  economics  or  pi^blic 
>val.  This  left  it  weak  so  that  a 
Qus  attack  could  either  almost  totally 
le  it  by  amendment  or  kill  it. 
th  the  immediate  and  ultimate  objects 
5  bill — to  relieve  present  freight  rates 
:o  encourage  an  American  merchant 
le — ^were  most '  commendable.  Yet 
are  many  reasons  to  believe  that  its 
iples  cannot  relieve  such  a  shipping 
{ency  as  we  face.    There  is  every 


reason  to  believe  that  they  do  not  contain 
the  genesis  of  an  American  merchant 
marine. 

The  Government  is  not  the  kind  of 
competitor  that  stimulates  trade.  It  pays 
very  low  rates  for  its  capital.  It  is  in  little 
danger  of  strikes.  It  is  not  subject  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  other  business  enterprises. 
Its  minimum  charges  do  not  have  to  be 
based  upon  the  cost  of  rendering  the  serv- 
ice. Its  business  does  not  have  to  pay. 
Private  enterprise,  even  if  assured  that  it 
could  operate  steamers  cheaper  than  the 
Government,  would  hardly  be  encouraged 
to  enter  the  field  by  the  presence  of  so 
powerful  and  whimsical  a  competitor. 
Government  business  is  essentially  a  mon- 
opoly. That  we  need  a  merchant  marine 
is  just  as  certain  as  that  government  owner- 
ship is  not  the  way  to  get  it. 


THE  LIMITOFTHE  MELTING  POT 

THE  President  has  vetoed  the  im- 
migration bill  because  it  seeks  to 
exclude  "  those  who  could  find  no- 
where else  the  right  and  opportunity  of 
constitutional  agitation  for  what  they  con- 
ceived to  be  the  natural  and  inalienable 
rights  of  man,"  and  because  it  excludes 
"  those  to  whom  the  opportunities  of  ele- 
mentary education  have  been  denied  with- 
out regard  to  their  character,  their  pur- 
poses, or  their  natural  capacity."  Presi- 
dent Cleveland,  President  Taft,  and 
President  Wilson  all  three  vetoed  the  liter- 
acy test.  The  House  tried  and  failed  to 
pass  the  bill  over  the  President's  veto. 
The  literacy  test  is  presumably  dead. 

The  literacy  tests  in  the  bill  just  vetoed 
would  have  excluded  chiefly  Russian  Jews 
and  Southern  Italians.  The  objections  to 
these  immigrants  was  not  altogether  that 
they  cannot  read  and  write.  It  is  fair  to 
assume  that  many  of  the  advocates  of  the 
measure  wished  to  exclude  the  Southern 
Italians  and  Russian  Jews  because  they 
did  not  believe  in  the  quality  and  char- 
acter of  these  people.  Failing  to  find  any 
tests  of  quality  and  character,  the  literacy 
test  was  used  as  a  subterfuge. 

With  this  subterfuge  dead,  the  original 
question  remains.  Is  our  melting  pot  cap- 
able of  handling  aVV  Vdtv(i^  cA  v^^^^"^^^ 
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limited  quantities?  It  has  not  turned  the 
black  man  white  though  it  has  made  great 
progress  with  him.  We  are  afraid  to  put 
the  Chinese  and  Japanese  into  the  pot. 
We  are  finding  out  that  in  times  of  stress  it 
has  not  entirely  Americanized  all  the  other 
peoples  whom  we  have  been  very  glad  to 
welcome  to  our  shores.  Yet  in  the  main 
we  can  thank  our  hospitable  immigration 
policy  for  a  large  part  of  the  rapid  develop- 
ment and  prosperity  of  the  country. 

The  situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves 
now/however,  has  an  element  in  it  which  we 
have  not  faced  in  the  past.  The  English, 
Irish,  German,  and  Scandinavian  people 
that  have  come  to  the  United  States  assim- 
ilate '  more  readily  than  the  immigrants 
that  are  coming  now.  The  immigrants  of 
the  past  were  also,  in  the  main,  more  pro- 
ductive people  at  home  than  the  present 
ones.  They  were  held  in  higher  estimation 
in  their  own  countries.  Their  quality  and 
character  were  better.  These  things  mod- 
ify the  lessons  to  be  derived  from  our  his- 
tory. A  policy  that  will  work  well  with  a 
Swede  in  1890  may  not  be  equally  bene- 
ficent with  a  Sicilian  in  191 5. 

The  melting  pot  can  undoubtedly  melt 
and  transform  a  part  of  the  present  stream 
of  immigration.  It  is  equally  certain  that 
there  is  a  limit  to  its  efficiency  and  there 
seems  good  reason  to  believe  that  in  the 
recent  past  we  have  rather  overtaxed  its 
abilities. 

If  so  many  of  one  kind  of  immigrants 
come  that  they  remain  un-Americanized, 
let  us  meet  the  situation  frankly  and  put  a 
limit  upc^n  the  numbers  we  will  take  from 
any  one  country  and  add  to  this  any  tests  of 
quality  and  character  that  may  be  devised. 


I 


HIGH  POLITICS  AND  HIGH 
FINANCE 

N  AUGUST,  1913,  the  Secretary  of 
State  wrote  to  the  receiver  of  the  cus- 
toms of  Santo  Domingo  as  follows: 

.My  dhar  Mr.  Vick:  Now  that  you  have 
arrived  and  are  acquainting  yourself  with  the 
situation,  can  you  let  me  know  what  positions 
you  have  at  your  disposal  with  which  to  reward 
deserving  Democrats?  Whenever  you  desire  a 
suggestion  from  me  in  regard  to  a  man  for  any 
place  there  call  on  me. 


You  have  had  enough  experience  in  politics 
to  know  how  valuable  workers  are  when  a  cam- 
paign is  on  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  find  suitable 
rewards  for  all  the  deserving.  I  do  not  kno*-  to 
what  extent  a  knowledge  of  Spanish  is  necessan 
for  employees.  Let  me  know  what  is  required, 
together  with  the  salary,  and  when  appoint- 
ments are  likely  to  be  made. 

When  asked  about  this  letter,  the  Secrv^ 
tary  said: 

"  1  am  glad  to  have  the  public  know  that 
I  appreciate  the  services  of  those  who  work 
in  politics  and  feel  an  interest  in  seeing 
them  rewarded." 

Mr.  Bryan  is  a  servant  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  and  he  is  paid  by  the 
taxes  of  Republicans,  Bull  Moosers,  and 
Prohibitionists  as  well  as  -  Democrats. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  give  him  a 
certain  amount  of  money  to  run  his  office. 
He  is  trustee  of  that  money.  To  spend  it 
to  reward  deserving  Democrats  is  a  breach 
of  trust. 

If  Mr.  Bryan  will  look  back  to  the  insur- 
ance investigations  about  ten  years  ago 
in  New  York,  he  will  find  an  interesting 
parallel  in  business  practice  to  his  theor>' 
in  politics. 

The  insurance  company's  officers  took 
the  money  of  all  their  policyholders  and 
deposited  it  in  trust  companies  where  it 
would  do  them  (the  insurance  officers)  the 
most  good.  They  seemed  to  feel  that  there 
was  no  harm  in  this.  The  money  had  to  be 
invested  somewhere;  why  not  where  it 
would  do  them  some  good? 

Mr.  Bryan  suggests  in  his  letter  that  he 
take  the  jobs  paid  for  by  all  the  people  nf 
the  United  States  and  give  them  out  in  a 
way  to  do  his  party  organization  the  most 
good.  He  seems  to  feel  that  there  is  no 
harm  in  this.  Some  one  has  to  have 
the  jobs;  why  not  deserving  Democratic 
workers  ? 

1  he  answer  is  the  same  in  both  cases. 
Both  practices  are  breaches  of  trust,  both 
are  indefensible  and  immoral.  High  pol- 
itics and  high  fmance  are  both  akin.  The 
trusteeship  of  other  people's  money  is  as 
sacred  in  one  walk  of  life  as  another.  The 
comparison  of  finance  and  politics  in  this 
matter  may  be  useful,  for  it  is  easier  for 
financiers  to  see  the  iniquity  of  a  breach  of 
trust  in  politics  and  easier  for  men  in  poii- 
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tics  to  see  that  evil  when  it  crops  up  in 
finance. 

Rewarding  Democratic  workers  with 
jobs  in  Santo  Domingo  is  even  worse  than 
rewarding  them  with  jobs  at  home.  We 
took  over  the  customs  of  thai  country  to 
be  administered  as  a  national  trust  and 
before  the  world  Mr.  Bryan  proposes  to 
use  the  money  the  Dominicans  pay  us  for 
administering  this  trust  to  reward  deserv- 
ing Democrats. 

Mr.  Bryan  is,  of  course,  not  alone  in  the 
practice  of  his  theory  of  rewarding  party 
workers  with  jobs  paid  for  by  the  public. 
The  most  scandalous  regular  practice  in  the 
political  life  of  the  country  since  the  Civil 
War  has  been  the  misuse  of  the  postmaster- 
ship  in  the  South  by  the  Republican  Party 
for  purely  partisan  purposes.  It  has  been 
as  open  and  shameless  as  Mr.  Roosevelt 
branded  it  at  the  Chicago  Convention.  It 
seems  more  than  a  mere  coincidence  that 
Mr.  Hitchcock  was  both  campaign  mana- 
ager  and  Postmaster-General.  Yet  even 
Mr.  Hitchcock,  as  brazen  as  was  his  prac- 
tice, never  had  the  temerity  to  announce 
the  spoils  system  as  a  public  policy.  In 
practice  there  is  little  to  choose  between 
the  two  parties.  Both  are  flagrant  offend- 
ers. If  the  Democrats  seem  very  active 
in  distributing  spoils  now,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  Government  service 
has  been  filling  up  with  "deserving  Repub- 
licans" since  the  last  term  of  Mr.  Cleve- 
land. But  as  bad  as  the  practice  has  been, 
it  has  been  getting  steadily  better  and  not 
until  now  has  the  misuse  of  public  money 
to  reward  party  workers  had  an  open  cham- 
pion in  a  high  position  in  the  Government's 
service. 


THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  DI- 
RECTORS 

IN  TESTIFYING  before  the  Industrial 
Relations  Committee,  Mr.  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.,  said: 
"The  directors  [of  a  corporation]  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  general  conduct  of  the 
business.  They  have  the  power  to  elect 
officers  and  to  determine  the  policies  of  the 
business.  All  large  business  has  to  be  or- 
ganized. The  responsibility  has  to  be 
divided  and  vested  in  various  officers,  and 


the  officers  have  to  be  given  powers  com- 
mensurate with  their  responsibilities.  These 
responsibilities  are  in  general  divided  in 
such  a  way  that  the  directors  attend  prin- 
cipally to  the  financial  affairs  of  the  cor- 
poration, leaving  the  actual  conduct  of 
operations  to  the  officers." 

This  is  unquestionably  an  accurate  and 
fair  statement  of  the  prevailing  notion  of  a 
director's  duty.  It  is  the  commonly  ac- 
cepted idea  that  a  company  that  manu- 
factures plows,  if  it  be  a  large  company, 
should  be  entirely  directed  by  bankers. 
If  it  is  a  small  company  some  one  who 
knows  about  making  and  selling  plows 
usually  has  a  place  on  the  board  of  di- 
rectors. 

Stated  in  this  way  it  sounds  ridiculous, 
and  yet  it  is  the  accepted  standard  of 
practice  in  this  country.  Suppose  we 
divide  the  plow  company's  activities  into: 

1.  Buying  raw  material. 

2.  Designing. 

3.  Direction  of  labor  and  machinery. 

4.  Selling  of  product. 

5.  Financing  the  company. 

As  Mr.  Rockefeller  points  out,  the  re- 
sponsibilities in  a  corporation  are  generally 
divided  in  such  a  way  that  the  directors 
attend  principally  to  the  financial  affairs 
of  the  corporation,  leaving  the  actual 
conduct  of  operations  to  the  officers.  Yet 
the  directors  are  just  as  responsible  for  the 
other  four  activities  of  the  company  which 
together  are  far  more  fundamental  and 
important  than  its  financing.  Would  it 
not  be  wiser  for  a  board  of  directors,  as  it  is 
responsible  for  everything,  really  to  direct 
everything?  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  men  who  knew  about  making  and 
selling  plows  could  be  profitably  put  upon 
a  plow  company's  directorate  along  with 
men  who  knew  about  finance  so  that  the 
board  would  not  have  to  delegate  four 
fifths  of  its  powers  through  ignorance? 

Mr.  Rockefeller  says  that  the  responsi- 
bility has  to  be  divided  and  vested  in  var- 
ious officers  and  the  officers  have  to  be 
given  powers  commensurate  with  their 
responsibilities.  The  truth  is  the  treasurer 
of  the  company  is  usually  given  powers 
commensurate  with  his  responsibilities. 
He  is  very  thoroughly  directed.  But  the 
other  off\ceTS  aie  giv^tv  v^^^^  ^^^  \i«iwA 
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their  responsibilities  for  they  have  but 
scanty  direction  except  in  finance.  The 
officers  of  the  company  do  the  rest  of  the 
work  and  the  directors  blindly  take  re- 
sponsibility. 

If  this  were  not  a  country  in  which  suc- 
cess is  plentiful  and  comparatively  easy 
and  if  our  business  men  were  not  endowed 
with  a  versatile  adaptability  this  system  of 
four  fifths  blind  direction  of  business  would 
have  been  far  more  serious  in  its  conse- 
quences than  it  has. 


TO  PUT  A  MILLION  PEOPLE  BACK 
ON  THE  LAND 

IN  THE  country  covered  by  the  two 
Austrian  invasions  of  Servia  were  the 
farms  of  a  million  people.  The  pas- 
sage of  the  armies  destroyed  the  houses, 
bams,  implements,  food  supply,  and  seed 
for  the  spring  planting.  The  draft  animals 
are  either  driven  away  or  killed.  The  land 
is  still  there,  but  it  is  under  a  foot  and  a 
half  of  snow.  Some  of  the  people 'are 
starving.  All  are  in  misery  and  want. 
Those  who  survive  the  winter  can  begin 
life  again  with  some  chance  of  success  if 
they  can  get  seeds,  stock,  and  farm  imple- 
ments. Their  own  country,  now  engaged 
in  its  third  war  within  three  years,  has  no 
resources  with  which  to  meet  their  needs. 
A  committee  of  distinguished  American 
men  and  women  is  raising  a  fund  in 
this  country  to  prepare  an  expedition  to 
the  devastated  section  in  Servia,  carrying 
agricultural  materials  to  be  used  under  the 
direction  of  an  organization  of  American 
farm  exf)erts  similar  to  the  Farmers'  Co- 
operative Demonstration  Work  which  has 
accomplished  such  good  results  in  the  South 
with  a  comparatively  small  exf)enditure. 

This  plan  of  relief  for  the  Servian  farm- 
ers not  only  helps  them  through  the  fright- 
ful but  temporary  distress  brought  on  by 
the  war,  but  is  a  constructive  and  lasting 
service  to  that  country. 

The  Servian  Agricultural  Relief  Com- 
mittee is  receiving  donations  of  seed  and 
implements  at  Bush  Terminal,  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  and  cash  subscriptions  in  care 
of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  New  York.  A 
notice  of  freight  shipment  should  be  sent 
io  the  committee. 


DEPUTY   SHERIFFS  OR  CONSTAB- 
ULARY? 

IN  THE  middle  of  January  in  the  town 
of  Roc^velt,  N.  J.,  there  was  a  strike 
in  a  big  industrial  plant.  The  nun* 
agers  of  the  plant  feared  that  the  striken 
would  damage  it.  The  local  peace  author- 
ities would  have  been  entirely  inadequate 
to  prevent  such  an  attempt.  As  in  most 
cases  of  this  kind  there  were  two  things  for 
the  managers  to  do— wait  until  the  damage 
was  done,  if  any  was  contemplated,  or  pre> 
pare  to  defend  the  plant  from  attack.  The 
usual  preparation  in  such  cases  is  to  hire  a 
lot  of  men  who  are  willing  to  fight,  get 
them  sworn  in  as  deputy  sheriffs,  and  sta- 
tion them  under  arms  around  the  plant. 
This  was  what  was  done  at  Roosevelt.  The 
result  was  that  this  little  army  shot  and 
killed  two  strikers  who  were  threatening 
no  one  and  damaging  no  property. 

"  If  New  Jersey  had  a  state  constabulary 
similar  to  that  in  force  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
killing  of  the  two  strikers  by  deputies 
.  .  .  would  not  have  happened/'  sakl 
Governor  Fielder. 

A  private  company  ought  not  to  be  able 
to  put  an  armed  force  into  the  field  to  fight 
strikers  even  if  the  men  are  made  deputy 
sheriffs  any  more  than  strikers  should  be  al- 
lowed to  arm  themselves  and  attack  the 
plant  where  they  have  left  work.  The  pub- 
lic peace  should  be  preserved  by  the  State 
unaided.  The  most  effective  agency  yet 
devised  for  doing  this  is  a  state  constab- 
ulary. 

A  bill  was  introduced  into  the  New  Jer- 
sey legislature  last  year  to  create  a  constab- 
ulary in  that  state,  but  the  labor  unions  de- 
feated it.  In  New  York,  Governor  Whit- 
man is  urging  the  creation  of  an  experi- 
mental force  in  Westchester  County,  in 
which  the  Aqueduct  mounted  police,  now 
being  discontinued,  have  been  very  effective. 

Such  constabulary  forces  are  not  only 
effective  in  times  of  violent  strikes  and  riots 
but  they  are  by  far  the  most  effective 
means  yet  devised  in  this  country  for  the 
general  enforcement  of  law  in  the  rural 
regions.  The  example  of  Pennsylvania 
seems  to  receive  more  notice  by  adjoining 
states  but  it  could  be  as  profitably  followed 
\tv  the  Middle  West  or  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


NVESTMENT  IN  "GOING  VALUES" 


^  EVERAL  years  ago  an  Ameri- 
can capitalist,  whose  name  for 
)a  long  time  had  been  recog- 
nized internationally  as  syn- 
onymous with  thoroughgoing 
ess  methods,  with  extraordinary  abil- 
i  management,  and  with  almost  un- 
d  financial  resources,  conceived  a 
:t  for  supplying  power  to  a  large 
lem  city. 

organized  a  company  to  carry  out 
roject  and  interested  in  it  a  few  men 
had  been  associated  with  him  in 
T  undertakings  of  similar  character, 
leers  of  wide  repute  as  specialists  in 
)articular  kind  of  construction  in- 
d  were  engaged  to  go  over  the  ground, 
the  plans,  and  estimate  the  cost.  Ac- 
ig  to  their  figures,  carefully  compiled 
B  basis  of  much  successful  experience, 
mterprise  would  require  a  capital 
/  of  not  more  than  $1,000,000;  and 
lant  could  be  got  ready  for  business 
>ut  two  years. 

iue  time  work  was  under  way,  but  as 
•gressed  unforeseen  difficulties  arose. 
Bgin  with,  there  was  a  river  to  be 
led,  and  Government  engineers  who 
»een  sent  to  superintend  that  part  of 
>b  found  it  necessary  to  order  radical 
;es  in  the  original  plans.  Then,  other 
;es  had  to  be  made  from  time  to  time 
se  the  rock  bottom  of  the  river  re- 
1  weaknesses  that  had  not  entered 
he  engineers'  calculations.  So  that, 
t  the  dam  was  completed,  it  was  found 
he  estimated  cost  of  one  phase  of  the 
action  had  been  exceeded  about  ten 
.  and  of  another  phase,  about  fifty 

»sc  facts  were  brought  out  a  few 
IS  ago  through  the  filing  of  papers  in 
Rce  of  a  New  York  surrogate  in  con- 
►n  with  the  appraisal  of  the  deceased 
ilist's  estate.  The  project,  even  then 
shed,  had  cost  more  than  J^,ooo,ooo; 
xperts  had  expressed  their  belief  that 
ant,  when  completed  and  adequately 
ped,  would  not   actually   be  worth 


more  than  $2,500,000.  In  the  opinion  of 
one  competent  authority  who  had  testified 
before  the  appraiser,  the  company,  even 
when  successful  in  obtaining  a  sufficient 
number  of  customers  to  use  its  full  capa- 
city of  power,  could  not  earn  a  proper  re- 
turn on  the  investment,  because  of  the 
construction  difficulties  that  had  been  en- 
countered. 

The  history  of  this  project  is  recounted 
here  because  it  emphasizes  in  a  peculiarly 
forcible  way  what  an  unachievable  thing 
is  the  elimination  of  business  risk  from  any 
kind  of  industrial  enterprise  in  the  early 
stages  of  its  development.  No  one  who 
reads  this  bit  of  financial  history  can  fail  to 
appreciate  that  there  is  a  mighty  big  differ- 
ence between  the  position  of  the  man  who 
puts  money  into  securities  based  upon 
enterprises  whose  development  has  not 
progressed  beyond  the  construction  stage 
and  the  man  who  buys  securities  based  upon 
enterprises  that  have  acquired  a  "going 
value." 

Broadly  speaking,  this  difference  is  the 
very  one  which  distinguishes  between 
speculation  and  investment.  It  is,  of 
course,  perfectly  obvious  that  the  kind  of 
useful  and  honorable  speculation  illus- 
trated in  the  case  of  the  promotion  of  the 
Southern  power  company  is  indispensable 
to  national  progress  and  prosperity — ^that 
without  such  speculation  there  could,  in- 
deed, be  no  investment.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, it  does  not  always  happen,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  power  company,  that  the 
financial  burden  of  translating  the  specula- 
tion of  to-day  into  the  investment  of  to- 
morrow falls  entirely  upon  shoulders  strong 
enough  to  bear  it. 

Very  frequently  in  the  correspondence 
of  this  department  there  comes  to  light  the 
case  of  some  small  and  inexperienced  in- 
vestor who  has  unconsciously  staked  upon 
a  speculative  business  venture  savings 
for  which  he  should  have  sought  the  secur- 
ity of  a  sound  and  careful  investment. 
Indeed,  several  such  cases  that  have  arisen 
recently  lends  timeliness  to  this  artvdft.. 
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Two  or  three  of  these  have  been  the 
cases  of  investors  who,  at  about  the  height 
of  the  popularity  of  irrigation  securities 
a  few  years  ago,  bought  bonds  based  upon 
certain  projects  which  had  apparently 
been  honestly  promoted,  but  which  failed, 
either  through  faulty  engineering  esti- 
mates or  the  inability  of  the  promoters,  to 
make  a  commercial  asset  of  the  lands  after 
the  completion  of  the  irrigation  plants. 
These  investors,  unable  to  respond  to  re- 
peated calls  for  additional  contributions 
of  capital,  were  hoping  against  hope  that 
they  might  eventually  save  something  out 
of  their  unhappy  ventures. 

Of  the  other  cases  one  was  that  of  an 
investor  who  had  bought  several  shares  of 
the  newly  issued  preferred  stock  of  a  big 
industrial  company  of  the  Middle  West, 
for  which  greatly  increased  profit-making 
ability  had  been  prophesied  because  of  a 
combine  effected  three  or  four  years  ago. 
He  had  watched  with  justifiable  alarm  the 
shrinkage  of  the  market  value  of  his  stock 
from  about  par  to  less  than  $io  on  $ioo, 
and  was  anxious  to  know  how  he  could  see 
his  investment  through  the  receivership 
into  which  the  company  had  been  thrown 
without  paying  the  assessment  he  had  been 
told  would  inevitably  be  made. 

And  two  were  cases  of  investors  who 
had  bought  bonds  representing  a  certain 
Western  railroad  property  which  was  com- 
pleted a  few  years  ago,  but  which  still  re- 
mains without  sufficient  earning  capacity 
to  pay  its  fixed  charges  and  is  threatened 
with  being  cut  off  from  the  support  of  a 
parent  company,  unable  longer  to  bear 
the  financial  burden  of  demonstrating  the 
economic  reason  for  the  existence  of  the 
struggling  road. 

If  you  analyze  such  instances  as  these, 
you  will  discover  that  it  is  not  alone  in  the 
field  of  construction  finance  that  the  ele- 
ments of  business  risk  loom  large.  Take, 
for  example,  the  case  of  the  industrial 
company  referred  to.  It  was  made  up  of  a 
number  of  units  representing  long  estab- 
lished businesses.  It  had  merely  been 
recapitalized  on  the  basis  of  the  additional 


earning  capacity  that  was  expected  to  re- 
sult from  combination.  The  mistake  made 
by  the  investors  who  bought  the  company's 
preferred  shares  in  the  belief  that  they  were 
making  an  investment  was  in  failing  to 
consider  that  into  every  such  combination 
there  enters  a  multitude  of  new  questions 
which  only  time  can  determine,  but  which 
must  inevitably  be  determined  before  the 
expectations  of  the  promoters  can  be  re- 
alized. In  principle  they  would  have  bcei 
scarcely  less  at  fault  had  their  purchases 
been  of  bonds  instead  of  stock. 

It  is  true  that  there  has  seldom  been  a 
time  when  security  offerings  conforming  to 
any  of  the  foregoing  types  were  more  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence  than  at  present. 
But  at  such  a  time,  as  many  ^f  the  banking 
houses  have  been  commendably  emphasiz- 
ing, a  more  than  usually  favorable  oppor- 
tunity is  offered  to  investors  to  familiarize 
themselves  thoroughly  with  the  accepted 
rules  for  avoiding  unconscious  specu- 
lation. 

There  are,  of  course,  few  rules  of  any 
kind  to  which  no  exceptions  can  be  found. 
But  the  rule  of  going  to  your  banker  as 
you  go  to  your  doctor  or  your  lawyer,  giv- 
ing him  all  the  information  he  asks  for.  and 
in  return  asking  him  for  all  you  think  you 
ought  to  have,  is  one  that  seldom  fails  in 
this  connection.  Ask  him,  if  you  will, 
about  such  things  as  these,  suggested  not 
long  since  by  a  learned  judge  in  an  opinion 
bearing  upon  the  valuation  of  public  ser- 
vice corporation  property: 

"The  actual  experience  of  the  company. 
the  original  investment,  its  earnings  from 
the  start,  the  time  actually  required  and 
expense  incurred  in  building  up  the  busi- 
ness, all  expenditures  not  reflected  by  the 
present  condition  of  the  physical  property. 
the  extent  to  which  bad  management  or 
other  causes  prevented  or  depleted  earn- 
ings.    .    .    ." 

1'hus  will  you  be  able  to  get  at  the  im- 
portant elements  that  make  up  "going 
value"  without  which  no  enterprise  can 
succeed  in  giving  to  the  securities  based 
upon  it  a  standing  as  investments. 
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I  WHERE  INTRENCHED  GERMANS   AND  INTRENCHED   ALLIES   HOLD    EACH  OTHER  AT 
f.      BAY  WHILE  BOTH  AWAIT  THE  GREAT  DECISION  ON  THE  RUSSIAN   BATTLE  FRONT 


iO 


^N    JANUARY   first,   Jacques 
Bonhomme,  formerly  an  or- 
dinary French  citizen,  began 
the  New  Year  a  veteran  of 
many  battles.     Before  the 
i,  long  expected  "  Day"  had  dawned  he  had 
J.  served  his  tour  of  duty  with  the  colors,  had 
IP  beard  of  the  glorious  feats  of  French  armies 
^  in  the  past,  particularly  those  of  the  Napo- 
^  iconic  era.     He  knew  that  he  could  march 
f  as  fast  and  as  far  as  the  soldiers  of  his 
^  country's  hereditary  enemy  to  the  north. 
,  He  had  the  greatest  confidence  in  the  dash 
and   bravery  of  his  companions  in  the 
ranks  and  in  his  officers'  ability  to  handle 
troops  in^  the  open  field  of  battle  with 
brilliance  and  precision. 

But  now  he  had  tasted  an  unpremedi- 
tated kind  of  war.  For  nearly  three  months 
he  had  burrowed  in  the  ground.  There 
were  no  great  marches  to  get  around  the 
enemy's  exposed  flanks,  no  surprise  attacks 
(Ml  a  hostile  column  caught  while  crossing 
a  river.  He  was  no  longer  taking  cities 
and  having  cities  taken  from  him.  His 
friends  in  the  cavalry  had  their  horses 
tethered  well  back  of  the  fighting  lines, 
and  took  their  places  in  the  trench. 

Only  a  few  times  since  the  war  began  had 
he  caught  sight  of  the  Germans.  The 
sinister,  vague  enemy  which  kept  ham- 
mering him  from  far  away  with  shell  and 
shrapnel  remained  a  name  to  him.  For 
the  first  time  back  near  the  Mame  he  had 
sighted  the  enemy's  gray  battalions  when, 
with  his  back  to  Paris,  he  had  dispersed 
them  like  gray  mist  from  the  hills.  Then 
they  disappeared  faster  than  they  had 
come.  As  Jacques  Bonhomme  followed 
he  had  found  them  strewn  along  the  roads, 
lying  like  spent,  lean  greyhounds.  Lately 
the  few  prisoners  taken  in  sallies  between 
the  trenches  had  resumed  the  appearance 
of  well-fed  German  soldiers  as  he  knew 
them  in  the  illustrated  papers  and  German 
postcards  before  the  war  began.    He  re- 


spected them  more  now  than  then,  but 
he  did  not  fear  them. 

The  trenches  in  which  most  of  his  fight- 
ing had  been  done  for  the  last  three  months 
were  merely  ditches  dug  down  deep  enough 
for  him  to  stand  up  in  and  fire.  But  he 
soon  noticed  that  those  of  the  Germans 
were  built  much  cleaner  than  his,  very 
straight  on  the  edges,  very  narrow,  and 
with  overhead  cover.  In  some  cases  this 
cover  was  made  of  railroad  iron,  at  other 
times  of  reinforced  concrete.  Standing 
in  these  fissures  the  Germans  used  loop- 
holes through  which  to  point  their  rifles, 
and  as  all  these  loopholes  were  made  of 
steel  and  of  the  same  dimensions  he  came . 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  had  all  been 
made  beforehand  in  Germany  and  lugged 
across  Belgium  into  France. 

At  first  when  heavy  explosive  projectiles 
landed  in  his  trench  he  thought  that  they 
were  merely  high-power  shells  from  the 
hostile  field  artillery.  But  soon  he  saw 
that  many  of  these  projectiles  were  fired 
from  the  German  trenches  less  than  200 
yards  away.  Their  accuracy  was  incon- 
venient, especially  as  he  had  nothing  with 
which  to  reply  to  them.  And  while  the 
Germans  proceeded  with  these  careful 
approach  shots,  lofted  into  his  trenches, 
widening  them  and  depopulating  them,  he 
reflected  that  this  material  also  must  have 
been  made  ahead  of  time  for  this  particular 
purpose.  Away  back  out  of  the  distance 
the  enemy  also  used  shell  from  their  field- 
guns,  shell  which  hit  his  trenches  squarely, 
as  he  knew  his  own  gunners  to  the  rear 
of  him  must  be  landing  on  the  enemy. 
In  these  months  of  his  mole-like  life  he 
grew  to  be  unafraid  of  shrapnel,  because  a 
few  inches  of  earth  would  keep  the  bullets 
off  him.  But  the  shell  came  right  on 
through.  Before  the  war  began  he  be- 
lieved that  the  most  effective  artillery  pro- 
jectile was  shrapnel  and  that  the  main  job 
of  the  artillery  was  to  cover  the  entire  area 
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where  the  enemy  was  located  with  a 
blanket  of  lead  shrapnel  bullets,  and  then 
an  infantry  charge  could  do  the  rest.  But 
now,  unshaven  and  muddy  and  unafraid 
of  other  things,  shell-fire  was  all  he  feared. 

Over  in  Germany,  200  yards  away, 
trench  edges  bristled  with  machine  guns 
at  every  point.  He  wondered  why  his 
own  side  had  so  few. 

In  December  the  cold,  wet  rains  had 
started  and  his  trenches  filled  up  with 
water  or,  when  they  were  well  drained,  be- 
came running  brooks.  Often  he  had  to 
bail  them  out  with  anything  that  he  could 
get  hold  of,  and  on  top  of  the  fighting  and 
watching  this  was  a  tiresome  and  worrying 
job.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  keeping 
his  feet  and  body  dry.  When  they  cap- 
tured a  German  trench  they  found  that 
the  enemy  had  hand-pumps  to  bail  their 
trenches  with,  and  that  they  had  dug  their 
trenches  so  that  they  were  automatically 
drained.  He  didn't  grumble;  he  just  won- 
dered why  it  was  that  the  other  side  seemed 
to  have  so  many  little  advantages. 

Jacques  Bonhomme's  bfficers  realized 
these  and  many  other  disadvantages  under 
which  he  and  his  comrades  labored.  They 
had  studied  just  as  hard  on  the  problems  of 
this  anticipated  war,  they  had  spent  as 
much  money  as  the  Germans  and  even 
more  time  in  perfecting  their  machine. 
But  the  class  of  fighting  which  this  war  was 
to  bring  on  had  to  a  great  extent  escaped 
their  notice. 

French  officers  had  not  so  carefully  as 
the  Germans  studied  the  causes  and  effects 
of  the  different  methods  of  field  operations 
as  demonstrated  by  the  great  Russo- 
Japanese  War  ten  years  ago.  Rather  had 
they  founded  their  military  judgments  on 
the  comparatively  small  affair  in  the  Bal- 
kans of  two  years  ago,  in  which  they  were 
convinced  that  French  artillery  used  by 
the  allied  Balkan  States  had  proven  a  great 
superiority  over  German  Krupp-made  ord- 
nance used  by  the  Turks.  Their  military 
attach^  had  apparently  failed  to  report — 
or  at  all  events  the  French  military  author- 
ities had  failed  to  realize— that  what  little 
difference  may  have  existed  in  the  ordnance 
of  the  two  sides  in  the  Balkan  conflict 
weighed  only  lightly  in  the  scale  of  defeat 
with  other  causes.    Lost  in  admiration  of 


their  own  artillery,  they  apparentl; 
not  appreciate  the  underlying  tnitli 
the  Turks  lost  because  they  had  ahd 
get  no  supplies,  had  only  a  handl 
competent  commanders,  and  really 
got  their  army  together  on  a  b« 
fighting  efficiency  b^ore  the  war  was 

On  the  other  hand,  by  the  war  in 
churia  it  was  conclusively  shown  thai 
army  were  given  the  respite  of  a  d 
more  it  could  dig  itself  into  the  grou 
that  an  opponent  could  not  take  its 
tions  by  frontal  assault  except  at 
hibitive  cost.  Unless  something  new  j 
be  developed  in  attacking  method! 
was  a  military  axiom.  One  or  the 
flank  must  first  be  encircled  before  a 
sion  could  be  obtained. 

Now  in  northern  France  and  Bei 
both  flanks  rest  on  obstacles  that  c 
be  crossed:  one,  the  North  Sea,  the 
Switzerland.  One  man  in  a  trench  1 
ordinary  circumstances  is  as  good  as 
men  attacking  that  trench.  The  F 
army  has  not  the  necessary  numbi 
take  the  offensive  in  this  proportion  1 
the  Russians  attack  and  invade  Ger 
on  the  east,  so  as  to  make  the  Germai 
eral  staff  detach  army  corps  fron 
western  theatre  in  order  to  protec 
Fatherland  from  invasion  by  the 
In  the  eastern  theatre  the  German 
not  able  to  rest  both  flanks  on  impa! 
obstacles  and  must  therefore  determir 
issue  in  the  open  field  where  the  gi 
preponderating  numbers  of  the  Rw 
ought  eventually  to  count. 

So  the  French  army  sat  down  in  No 
ber  to  wait.  So  still  at  this  writing  2 
end  of  January  it  watchfully  continu 
wait.  All  along  the  German  lines  it  I 
up  a  constant  pressure,  so  as  to  fee 
as  many  weak  places  as  possible  and 
to  keep  as  many  Germans  busily  opp 
them  as  possible,  thus  preventing  de 
ments  from  being  transferred  to  the 
sive  war  of  the  masses  in  Poland. 

In  the  meantime,  during  the  static  1 
fighting  of  winter,  all  the  deficiencies  y 
the  extreme  test  of  actual  war  has  rev 
in  organization  and  equipment  are 
corrected.  Mistakes  of  the  same 
will  not  be  committed  in  the  active 
paigning  of  the  approaching  spring 
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THE  GERMAN-FRENCH  BATTLE  FRONT  ON  JANUARY  |8tH 

OR  THE  LAST  TWO  MONTHS  THERE  HAS  BEEN  NO  GAIN  OR  LOSS  BY  EITHER  SIDE  THAT  WILL  GREATLY  AFFECT 
FUTURE  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN.  THE  FRENCH  ATTEMPTED  AN  OFFENSIVE  MOVE  IN  THE  DIRECTION  OF  METI 
VERE  REPULSED.  THE  GERMAN  ATTACKS  IN  FLANDERS  HAVE  BEEN  WEAK.  ATTACKS  BY  THE  GERMANS 
E  ANGLE  FORMED  BY  THE  OISE  AND  AISNE  RIVERS  IN  THE  VICINITY  OF  SOISSONS  HAVE  DRIVEN  THE  FRENCH 
IE  SOUTH  BANK  OF  THAT  STREAM  AT  SOME  PLACES.  HEAVY  RAINS  HAVE  SWOLLEN  THE  STREAMS,  CAUS- 
lANY  BRIDGES  TO  BE  CARRIED  AWAY  SO  THAT  THE  FRENCH  COULD  NOT  SEND  REINFORCEMENTS  ACROSS 
EASILY,  OR  WITHDRAW  THEIR  TROOPS  IF  DEFEATED.  THE  GERMANS  IMMEDIATELY  AVAILED  THEMSELVES 
lESE  CONDITIONS  TO  DELIVER  ATTACKS  IN  THIS  AREA.  THE  RESULTS  IN  THE  LAST  FEW  DAYS  HAVE  BEEN 
RABLE  TO  THE  GERMANS;  SO  FAR  THEY  ARE  ONLY  SMALL,  HOWEVER.  ON  THE  WHOLE  FRONT  THE  BEL- 
i  HOLD  ABOUT  THREE  MILES,  THE  ENGLISH  35  MILES,  AND  THE  FRENCH  MORE  THAN  3OO  MILES 


(ler.     Industrial  France  is  humming 
this  activity.    Cartridge  and   pro- 

e   plants   have   been   given   greatly 

j  capacity.    Thousands  of  machine 

are  in  process  of  manufacture.     In 

the    most    up-to-date    equipment, 

ble  to  defensive  as  well  as  offensive 

ire,  is  being  provided, 
the  beginning  of  the  war  the  French 


army  was  primarily  equipped  for  offensive 
purposes  and  when  the  offensive  broke 
down  and  the  General  Staff  was  forced  to 
adopt  a  defensive  r61e  they  found  them- 
selves Very  poorly  provided  for  the  forced 
change.  All  manner  of  arms  and  equip- 
ment which  have  been  demonstrated  as 
necessary  by  the  terrific  tests  of  the  last 
few  months  are  being  provided   in  the 
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breathing  space  of  the  deadlock.  When 
spring  comes  you  will  find  Jacques  Bon- 
homme  taking  the  field  in  his  divisions  and 
army  corps  in  a  new  uniform  of  gray,  which 
will  have  taken  the  place  of  the  bright  red 
trousers  and  blue  overcoat  which  make 
him  now  a  conspicuous  target  all  along  his 
300  miles  of  battle  front.  Even  now,  as 
he  stands  in  his  muddy  ditches,  he  has 
been  given  overalls  and  cap  covers  to  make 
him  a  little  less  hitable.  France  has 
weighed  military  tradition  concerning  uni- 
forms in  the  balance  with  casualties  and 
has  given  up  the  tradition. 

In  the  relative  positions  of  the  hostile 
lines  there  has  been  comparatively  little 
change  since  the  end  of  November.  Dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  December  the  French 
launched  a  determined  attack  on  the  Ger- 
man positions  which  control  the  crossing 
of  the  River  Meuse  at  St.  Mihiel  and  in 
the  first  days  of  January  they  sent  strong 
columns  into  the  upper  comer  of  Alsace 
Against  the  German  defense  these  attacks 
have  met  with  very  slight  success;  they 
have  made  no  material  gain. 

In  Flanders,  opposite  the  Belgian  and 
British  fronts,  there  has  been  more  con- 
stant activity  than  farther  to  the  south  and 
east,  but  attack  and  counter-attack  have 
been  met  with  equal  force  and  determin- 
ation. At  this  time  of  writing  (January 
27th)  the  Belgians  have  the  equivalent 
of  one  army  corps  on  the  line,  about  40,000 
men  of  all  arms;  the  British  have  6  small 
corps,  about  200,000  men  on  the  line,  hold- 
ing a  front  of  about  twenty-five  miles. 
The  French,  with  30  corps  and  auxiliaries, 
about  1,500,000  men,  are  holding  a  line 
which  extends  more  than  300  miles.  Op- 
posed to  these  forces  the  Germans  have  18 
army  corps  and  auxiliaries,  or  about 
900,000  men.  The  greater  nearness  of  the 
Anglo-German  conflict,  the  comparatively 
familiar  geography,  the  same  language, 
and  the  control  by  England  of  the  trans- 
atlantic cables,  continue  to  give  to  the 
Anglo-German  operations  an  importance 
entirely  disproportionate  to  the  gigantic 
conflict  as  a  whole. 

During  the  first  part  of  January  un- 
usually heavy  rains  fell  over  northwestern 
Europe,  causing  floods  in  all  the  rivers 
of  northern  France.    On  the  north  bank 


of  the  Aisne,  opposite  Soissons,  \i4ien 
French  had  established  themselves  in  < 
strength,  a  violent  combat  took  pb 
few  days  before  the  18th  of  January. 
Germans,  observing  that  many  br 
along  this  part  of  the  Aisne  River  had 
carried  away  by  the  flood  and  that  t 
fore  the  French  could  not  reinforce 
section  of  their  line  to  the  north  d 
river  rapidly,  accordingly  attacked 
great  vigor — under  the  inspiring  pre 
of  the  Kaiser— and  took  a  section  o 
French  entrenched  main  line  about 
miles  in  extent,  driving  the  French  de 
ers  across  to  the  south  side  oi  the  riv 

Both  east  and  west  of  this  captured 
tion  sharp  fighting  still  continues, 
area  is  directly  opposite  a  well  devd 
railroad  system  within  the  German 
which  runs  back  to  bases  in  the  hea 
Germany.  Along  these  lines,  perfi 
since  the  war  began,  reinforcements 
be  brought  up  with  incredible  rapi 
As  the  Russian  offensive  (January  : 
has  been  thrown  back  for  the  time  I 
in  Poland  it  is  entirely  practicable  fo 
Germans  to  bring  over  a  great  numb 
troops  to  the  French  frontier  for  a 
offensive  movement  shcMild  they  so  A 
The  vicinity  of  Soissons,  Rheims,  an 
Mihiel  offer  good  points  from  whic 
begin  such  movements. 

Across  the  Channel  the  British  are 
improvising  their  new  army  and  hop 
the  first  of  May  to  be  able  to  bring 
total  force  on  the  continent  up  to  18  « 
corps,  or  about  700,000  men.  This 
be  for  Lord  Kitchener  a  diflficult  ac 
plishment  unless  something  like  cons 
tion  is  adopted.  Even  then  this  in 
vised  army  will  need  between  six  mc 
and  a  year  before  it  can  act  effective! 
the  offensive.  The  French  well  know 
they  must  plan  their  own  campaign  wil 
any  great  assistance  on  land,  except  ; 
the  Belgian  frontier,  from  England.  Di 
many  months  to  come  they  must  con 
to  count  for  the  great  decision  on  Ru 
pressure  in  the  eastern  theatre  of  war 

When  the  warm  rays  of  next  sumi 
sun  again  dry  the  valleys  of  the 
rivers,"  Jacques  Bonhomme  will  jum] 
of  his  trench  and  try  hard  to  end  the  ( 
lock  in  the  north. 


^E  WAR  ON  THE  EASTERN  FRONT 

IMPAIGN    OF   SUPERLATIVE   MASSES    FOUGHT   ON    THE    LONGEST   BATTLE   LINE 
IN    HISTORY — HOW    GERMANY,    DEADLOCKED    IN    FRANCE    AND 
BELGIUM,    HAS    STRIVEN     FOR    A    MIGHTY     DE- 
CISION IN  THE   EASTERN  THEATRE 


rHE  first  of  January  brought 
home  to  all  the  participants 
in  the  Euroj)ean  war  a  true 
realization  of  the  contest  on 
which  they  were  embarked, 
[lope  for  quick,  decisive  results  was 
over.  For  nearly  two  months  after 
fall  of  Antwerp  a  continued  deadlock 
resulted  in  the  western  theatre  of  war. 
character  of  this  deadlock  has  been 
^rzed  in  the  preceding  article.  The 
:s  of  both  Allies  and  Germans  resting 
mpassable  obstacles,  the  North  Sea 
the  Swiss  frontier,  neither  could  out- 
:  the  other  nor  could  either  side,  up  to 
beginning  of  the  New  Year,  success- 
pierce  the  opposing  line  at  any  point, 
ecame  evident,  therefore,  that  if  a 
lion  of  any  mcmient  was  to  be  ob- 
id  during  the  winter  the  eastern 
tre  of  war  offered  the  greater  chances 
iccess. 

November  the  huge  armies  of  Russia 
been  thoroughly  organized,  many  in- 
ent  officers  had  been  weeded  out,  and 
service  of  supply,  although  kept  up 
difficulty,  was  running  at  full  blast. 
he  opening  of  the  New  Year  the  Rus- 
army,  helped  by  the  great  diversion 
le  West,  had  been  brought  to  its  max- 
n  efficiency,  and  consequently,  if  any 
t  of  a  lasting  nature  could  be  achieved 
\ie  Allies  in  the  first  year  of  the  war,  it 
led  clear  that  the  Russians  must  pro- 
that  result  in  whole  or  in  part. 
)  November  the  Germans  developed 
t  offensive  strength  in  the  East,  just 
igh  to  hold  the  Russians  off,  while  they 
N  in  their  principal  force  against  their 
most  dangerous  opponent,  France, 
worked  ceaselessly  to  make  their  posi- 
;  in  northern  France  and  Belgium  as 
re  as  possible  for  the  coming  winter. 
/  honeycombed  whole  provinces  with 


trenches  and  works,  mounted  guns  of  po- 
sition, built  roads  and  ramifying  railroads. 
In  France,  summertime  is  the  period  in 
which  offensive  operations  can  best  be  car- 
ried out.  The  country  north  of  Paris  is 
hilly  and  well  drained.  It  dries  up  in 
summer  and  renders  the  movement  of 
troops  and  supplies  across  it  easy.  But  in 
the  winter  a  great  deal  of  rain  and  snow 
falls  in  this  region,  and  alternate  thaws 
and  frosts  keep  the  surface  of  the  ground 
continually  wet  and  muddy,  thus  multi- 
plying difficulties  in  the  movement  of 
troops  and  supplies.  In  Champagne,  Pi- 
cardy,  and  western  Belgium  the  weather 
from  November  to  March  is  not  usually 
cold  enough  to  keep  the  country  frozen 
for  a  sufficient  time  to  render  extended  field 
operations  practicable. 

On  the  other  hand,  Poland,  the  principal 
theatre  of  operations  in  the  East,  is  a  flat, 
poorly  drained,  swampy  region.  In  win- 
ter its  temperature  is  much  lower  than 
that  of  northern  France.  From  December 
to  March  the  swamps,  rivers,  and  estuaries 
of  the  sea  freeze  over  solid  and  the  entire 
countryside  becomes  ice-locked.  This  is 
the  best  time  of  year  accordingly  for  of- 
fensive operations  by  large  field  armies. 
The  frontiers  of  Germany  and  Austria, 
where  they  meet  Polish  territory,  make 
together  a  gigantic  letter  U  lying  on  its 
side.  The  closed  end  lies  to  the  west,  the 
open  end  to  the  east.  Russian  Poland 
fills  up  the  interior  of  the  U.  The  rest 
of  Russia  is  a  funnel,  with  its  mouth  fitting 
into  the  end  or  open  part  of  the  U,  and 
into  this  funnel  Russia  pours  the  men  and 
military  stores  with  which  to  stoke  the 
Slavic^war  machine  that  is  grinding  away 
in  Poland. 

It  is  natural  in  reading  accounts  of  the 
fighting  to  be  led  from  a  just  appreciation 
of  that  which  makes  the  fighting  possible. 
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successful,  or  fatal.  In  the  determination 
of  any  campaign,  and  particularly  in  the 
development  of  this  greatest  of  all  cam- 
paigns, military  geography  and  commun- 
ications play  a  vital  part.  Except  for  the 
open  end  of  this  Polish  U  the  country  is 
entirely  encircled  by  the  Germanic  allies, 
who  possess  behind  their  battle  line  a 
wonderful  network  of  feeding  railroads. 
In  shifting  from  one  point  of  attack  to 
another,  although  they  have  the  longer 
distance  to  go  in  miles,  their  railroad  sys- 
tems give  them  the  advantage  in  time. 
For  example,  to  transport  Russian  troops 
from  the  vicinity  of  Cracow  to  Lyck,  East 
Prussia,  requires  more  than  ten  days  on 
the  Czar's  railroads.  German  troops  can 
be  transported  between  those  cities  in  four 
days.  In  this  typical  case  an  advantage 
of  six  days  is  obtained. 

1 1  is  extremely  important  to  bear  in  mind 
this  ingredient  of  rail  power  in  all  military 
operations,  but  particularly  in  those  being 
worked  out  in  Poland.  In  this  "war  <rf 
masses"  a  frontal  attack  offers  compar- 
atively slight  chance  of  ultimately  de- 
cisive success,  even  if  a  great  tactical  vic- 
tory may  thus  be  obtained,  because  the 
very  unprecedented  bulk  of  the  armies  en- 
gaged makes  it  difficult  to  destroy  them 
by  this  method  of  attack.  Even  if  by 
frontal  assaults  the  enemy  is  driven  back, 
the  losses  may  be  much  larger  for  the  at- 
tacking side  than  for  the  defenders  and 
little  lasting  advantage  may  be  gained. 

Bearing  in  mind,  then,  the  colossal  size 
of  modern  armies,  it  may  be  readily  under- 
stood how  difficult  it  is  to  march  around 
them.  Men  can  march  no  faster  to-day 
than  in  Napoleon's  or  in  Caesar's  time, 
whereas  the  distances  to  be  covered  in  en- 
veloping or  turning  movements  are  in- 
finitely greater. 

A  WAR  ON   THE   ENEMY's   BREAD   LINE 

To  attain  decisive  success  a  modem  army 
must  attack  in  flank  or  rear  and  threaten 
communications — sever  the  bread  line. 
Every  army  crawls  on  its  belly  and  it  can- 
not crawl  a  mile  on  an  empty  belly.  This 
old  military  axiom  becomes  of  paramount 
importance  now  that  armies  consist  of 
masses  far  greater  than  have  ever  taken 

e  field  as  armies  before.    Up  to  the  pres- 


ent time  the  country  itself  has  in 
instances  furnished  adequate  mea 
sustenance  and  the  comparativeiy 
amount  of  ammunition  expended  en 
carried  along  in  wagons  for  extendo 
ations.  Now,  with  the  field  guns 
Polish  campaign  firing  every  da) 
ammunition  than  is  now  in  store  1 
entire  United  States  artillery  organi 
the  old  mobility  has  been  abandon 
supplies  must  be  sent  from  the  ma 
in  rear  practically  every  day. 

So  Nikolas  and  Hindenburg  and 
von  H5tzendorff  and  their  several 
of  staff  are  trying  every  move  in  th 
and-death  game  of  chess  to  get 
enemy's  bread  line  with  sufficient  1 
hold  it  and  literally  starve — in  ai 
tion  and  food — ^the  opponent  into 
sive  submission.  This  has  been  tlx 
German  strategy  in  Poland  from  tl 
It  has  already  G^^iuary  27th)  su 
partially  in  several  cases,  because  0 
shape  of  the  frontier,  superior  rail 
and  German  mastery  of  the  art 
Notably  it  succeeded  at  Allenstei 
Prussia,  in  the  latter  part  of  Augv 
at  Lodz  in  the  early  part  of  l>b 
In  both  these  cases,  it  will  be  rana 
the  Germans  got  behind  parts  of  tl 
sian  army  and  thus  forced  their  sui 

To  prevent  the  possibility  of  tl 
mans  accomplishing  this  manonii 
been  the  primary  aim  of  Russian  si 
For  this  reason,  during  the  first  two 
of  the  war,  the  Russians  made  a  s 
effort  to  break  down  both  project 
the  German-Austrian  U  with  the 
thereby  of  making  attacks  on  thei 
munications  practically  out  of  th< 
tion,  and  thus  reducing  the  Gc 
allies  to  a  passive  defensive  r6le 
frontiers  of  Posen  and  Silesia,  wh* 
weight  of  Russian  numbers  might 
tually  bring  about  a  decision. 

Carrying  out  this  main  idea  0 
strategy,  the  Russians  made  a  sti 
attempt  to  conquer  East  Prussia 
west  as  the  Vistula  River  and  in  th 
to  smash  Austrian  resistance  out  of  i 
seize  the  Carpathian  passes,  and  c 
a  decisive  engagement  on  the  pi; 
Hungary  or  north  of  Vienna.  Whil 
they  threw  heavy  army  masses  thus 
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into  two  principal  groups — the  one 
vest  into  northern  Poland  and  the 
into  South  Poland  and  Galicia — 
in  general  staff  plans  depended  on 
iver  Vistula  (reinforced  by  its  fort- 
and  garrisons  of  Ivangorod,  War- 
nd  Novo  Georgievsk,  and  the  diffi- 
wampy  country  west  of  that  river) 
>  any  German  invasion  from  Kalisz 
1  Warsaw  which  might  drive  awedge 
*n  their  two  great  army  groups, 
reference  to  the  map  or  charts  pub- 
with  this  article,  you  will  see  that 
stula  River,  with  its  tributary,  the 
tarts  in  the  Carpathian  Mountains 
ins  up  the  map  directly  across  Po- 
like  a  bar  traversing  the  letter  U. 

not  frozen  over  the  Vistula  is  the 
mportant  military  geographical  fea- 
1  the  whole  of  Poland.  To  get  at  the 
ins  the  Russian  armies  must  cross 
ill  their  operations  in  Poland,  but 
^rmans  can  go  to  the  eastward  of  it 
»t  Prussia  and  their  Austrian  allies 
>le  to  get  behind  it  in  the  vicinity 
OTiysl.  A  broad  river  is  exceedingly 
3  force  in  the  face  of  a  strong  enemy. 
.  German  resistance  in  East  Prussia 
1  down  and  had  Hotzendorff' s  army 
been  incapable  of  holding  the  Car- 
n  passes,  the  Vistula  would  at  once 
>een  robbed  of  its  primary  military 
tance.  Had  the  Austro-German  arm- 
led  to  carry  out  German  strategy 
Duld  now  be  reading  of  a  Russian 
)n  from  Posen  direct  toward  Berlin, 

route,  up  to  the  Oder  River  at 
is  the  shortest  and  most  practicable. 

THE  RUSSIAN  CHANGE  OF  PLAN 

Russians,  however,  failed  com- 
'  to  make  decisive  impressions  on 
the  German  strength  in  East  Prus- 

against  the  Austrians  holding  the 
nents  of  the  Carpathians.  They 
liately  changed  their  strategy.  Who- 
lie  guiding  intelligences  on  the  staff 

Grand  Duke  may  be,  they  are  re- 
ful — more  resourceful  than  they  or 
predecessors  ever  were  in  Manchuria 
ears  ago.  Repulsed  in  their  first 
:hey  decided  to  "contain"  the  Ger- 
3rces  in  East  Prussia  and  the  Aus- 
in  Galicia,  that  is  to  say,  place  field 


armies  in  entrenched  positions  opposite 
these  territories  so  that  the  Germanic 
allies  could  not  break  through  on  the  Rus- 
sian flanks- and  rear  and  attack  their  com- 
munications. In  other  words,  the  Rus- 
sians strove  to  line  the  inside  of  their 
Polish  U  with  walls  of  steel  and,  between 
these  as  shields,  advance  to  an  attack  on 
the  base  of  the  U. 

To  be  successful  in  such  an  operation  a 
greatly  superior  force  is  necessary,  because 
these  "containers"  are  only  just  as  strong 
as  their  weakest  point,  which,  if  pierced, 
might  prove  disastrous.  Again  referring 
to  the  maps,  we  shall  find  that  the  weak- 
est points  in  this  operation  were  ( i )  obvi- 
ously East  Prussia  opposite  Lyck.  from 
which  place  runs  the  shortest  road  to  Biel- 
ostock  and  Brest  Litovsk,  both  centres  of 
Russian  communications:  (2)  Warsaw,  the 
centre  of  the  communications  for  western 
Poland,  and  (3)  Przemysl,  an  Austrian 
fortress  still  held  by  its  garrison,  which 
controls  the  communications  running  from 
the  Kief  district  of  Russia  through  Lem- 
berg  to  western  Galicia  and  the  Sanok 
Pass.  Opposite  each  one  of  these  weak 
places,  therefore,  the  Russians  left  es- 
pecially strong  detachments  of  troops. 

They  then  faced  another  difficulty  in 
the  working  out  of  their  problem.  With- 
out East  Prussia  in  their  hands  it  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  drive  a  main  attack 
in  the  direction  of  Posen,  the  shortest  line 
to  the  heart  of  Germany,  for  the  reason 
that  the  railroads  running  in  that  direction 
centre  in  the  Warsaw  district.  North  of 
that  place  there  are  no  railroads  running 
parallel  to  the  frontier,  so  that  if  a  Russian 
force  should  reach  the  vicinity  of  Posen 
the  Germans  could  come  down  from  East 
Prussia  (Mlawa,  for  example)  and  have 
only  one  fourth  the  distance  to  go  to  at- 
tack Russian  communications  back  of 
Warsaw  that  the  Russians  would  have  to 
cover  in  getting  there  from  Posen.  If 
Nikolas  could  marshal  as  great  an  army 
at  every  one  of  these  three  weak  places  as 
the  Germans  could  possibly  get  together 
against  it,  such  a  move  might  be  feasible, 
but  against  an  enemy  like  Germany  it 
was  taking  a  gambler's  chance  to  under- 
take it. 

The  best  remaining  district  to  attack* 
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then,  was  Silesia,  with  Breslau  as  its  cen- 
tre. Both  economically  and  strategically, 
Silesia  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts 
of  Germany.  It  is  thickly  populated,  has 
great  manufactures,  well-developed  agri- 
culture, mines  and  industries  of  all  sorts. 
From  it  the  German  commissariat  draws 
vast  amounts  of  supplies  for  the  armies. 
It  is  the  centre  also  of  communications 
connectmg  eastern  and  western  Europe, 
especially  those  between  Germany  and 
Austria.  The  possession  of  Breslau,  a 
German  fortress,  by  the  Russians  would, 
in  addition  to  controlling  the  great 
highways,  "turn"  the  line  of  the  Oder 
River,  which  is  the  most  important  mil- 
itary feature  between  the  Polish  frontier 
and  Berlin. 

ATTACKING    SILESIA    BY    WAY    OF    GALICIA 

As  a  preliminary  to  this  move,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  Russians  to  seize  the 
Austrian  fortress  of  Cracow,  which  domin- 
ates the  railroad  communications  in  west- 
em  Galicia,  and  to  hold  strongly  the  rail- 
road junction,  Czenstochowa,  which  from 
the  beginning  of  the  war  has  been  in  the 
possession  of  Germans  and  has  by  them 
been  made  practically  into  a  fortress.  Re- 
membering the  importance  of  rail  power, 
turn  to  the  maps  again.  In  the  advance 
through  Poland  to  Breslau  two  main  rail- 
roads, that  from  Warsaw  to  Czenstochowa, 
and  that  from  Ivangorod  to  Walbron, 
thence  to  Cracow,  could  be  used.  Also 
another  railroad  leading  from  Lemberg  by 
Jaroslaw  to  Tamow.  All  these  railroads 
had  been  very  badly  torn  up  and  bridges 
wrecked  by  the  Austrians  in  their  retreat 
from  the  Vistula  in  the  latter  part  of 
October  and  time  was  therefore  necessary 
to  repair  them  so  they  could  carry  heavy 
transport. 

Germany's  plan  of  defense 

The  greatest  speed,  however,  was  neces- 
sary if  the  Russians  expected  to  make  good 
along  this  line  of  attack,  because  if  the 
Germans  could  take  the  offensive  in  suf- 
ficient force  from  Thorn  or  East  Prussia 
after  the  freeze-up  the  Russians  would 
have  to  withdraw  to  save  their  communica- 
tions. The  Russians,  then,  had  to  take 
Cracow  before  Poland  froze  up  tight  or  in- 


definitely delay  their  offensive  can 
into  the  interior  of  Germany. 

On  this  changing  development  in 
sian  strategy  the  Germans  naturaDy 
entirely  posted.  They  b^gan  to  ass 
their  forces  accordingly.  On  tbeii 
German  strategy  aimed  to  pull  tbe 
sians  toward  Cracow,  then  to  strike 
Thorn  in  the  direction  of  Lowicz  witi 
principal  column  and  from  Kalisz  ti 
Lodz  with  their  secondary  column  j' 
the  time  when  the  Russians  had  devi 
their  maximum  strength  in  the  regi 
Cracow,  which  development  in  itself 
necessitate  the  use  of  a  great  numi 
troops  drawn  from  the  reserve  of  Wa 
For  the  Russians  to  assemble  sufi 
troops  from  their  reserve  east  of  W 
and  concentrate  them  in  the  vidni 
Lodz  and  Lowicz  would  require  ten 
while  the  Germans  from  bdiind  the 
held  by  their  screening  troops  alon 
Warthe  River  and  out  from  Thorn 
reach  the  same  places  in  about  four 
In  these  counter  operations  the  Gei 
would  have  their  communications  sqi 
behind  them,  that  is,  along  the  roads 
ing  to  Thorn  and  Kalisz  and  those  : 
tween  these  places,  while  the  Ru 
would  have  to  fight  "face  to  a  flank/ 
is,  parallel  to  their  own  communica 
along  the  roads  running  from  Czen 
owa  to  Warsaw.  Between  Lodz,  Lc 
Sochaczew,  Skiemiewice,  and  W; 
there  exists  a  very  important  net  ol 
roads  that  are  essential  to  the  Ri 
defense  and  also  offense  in  western  Pc 
The  key  points  were  Lodz  and  L 
and  these  were  the  first  objectives  c 
Germans. 

When  in  late  November  the  prir 
German  column  made  its  advance 
Thorn  in  the  direction  of  Lowicz  the 
tula  helped  them  by  covering  theii 
flank  from  a  possible  Russian  attack 
its  right  bank,  as  the  river  was  ther 
open.  The  principal  crossings  of  the 
tula  in  this  area  are  at  Plock,  wher 
bridges  would  be  seized  or  at  least 
stroyed  by  German  cavalry. 

The  Germans  so  timed  their  move 
if  they  were  successful  in  establishing  1 
selves  on  the  line  Lowicz-Lodz  by  th 
of   November   the    country    rivers 
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THE   HIGH-WATER  MARK  OF  THE   RUSSIAN   INVASION!   DECEMBER   1ST 

ON  THIS  DATE  THE  GERMAN  OFFENSIVE  STROKE  TOWARD  LOWICZ  AND  LODZ  HAD  GAINED  HEADWAY  AND 
WAS  DRIVING  THE  LEADING  RUSSIAN  TROOPS  BEFORE  IT.  RUSSIAN  REINFORCEMENTS  WERE  BEING  SENT  TO 
THESE  POINTS  FROM  THE  RUSSIAN  GENERAL  RESERVE  AT  WARSAW.  THE  PLACES  OF  THESE  RESERVES  WERE 
TAKEN  BY  OTHER  RUSSIAN  TROOPS  FROM  THE  GRODNO  DISTRICT.  THE  AUSTRIANS  IN  FRONT  OF  CRACOW  AND 
IN  NORTHERN  GALICIA  ATTACKED  THE  RUSSIANS  SHARPLY  ALL  ALONG  THIS  PART  OF  THE  LINE,  WITH  THE  OB- 
JECT OF  PREVENTING  THEM  FROM  DETACHING  ANY  TROOPS  FOR  DUTY  AGAINST  THE  GERMANS  AND  ALSO  WITH 
THE  OBJECT  OF  BREAKING  IN  BEHIND  THE  RUSSIANS  FROM  SANOK  PASS  IN  THE  DIRECTION  OF  PRZEMYSU  THE 
RUSSIANS  AT  THIS  TIME,  ALTHOUGH  FIGHTING  STRENUOUSLY,  WERE  GIVING  GROUND  AT  ALL  PLACES,  AS  THEY 
WERE  AFRAID  THAT  THE  GERMANS  MIGHT  CAPTURE  THE  RAILROADS  IN  THE  VICINITY  OP  WARSAW,  WHICH  WOULD 
CUT  A  GREAT  PART  OF  THEIR  ARMY  IN  SOUTHWEST  POLAND  OFF  FROM  SUPPUES 


boggy  places  should,  under  the  usual 
weather  conditions  prevalent  in  Poland 
at  that  time  of  the  year,  be  frozen.  Under 
these  conditions  the  German  troops  could 
either  continue  to  operate  from  Lodz 
through  Opoczno  toward  Kielce  and  Ra- 
dom,  thereby  taking  the  Russians  who 
might  be  in  front  of  Cracow  in  flank  and 
rear,  or,  if  the  Russians  succeeded  in  re- 
treating fast  enough  to  the  vicinity  of  the 


Vistula  River,  a  general  German  advance 
from  Mlawa  down  the  railroad  toward 
Novo-Georgievsk  and  Warsaw  would  take 
the  whole  Russian  army  stretched  along 
the  Vistula  River  in  flank,  force  them  to 
fight  decisively  again  "  face  to  a  flank,'*  or 
make  a  further  retreat  toward  the  Bido- 
stock-Brest  Litovsk  line,  so  as  Co  rearrange 
their  troops  for  the  purpose  of  adopting 
a  new  course  of  action. 
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In  case  the  tactical  decisions,  or  the 
battles  themselves,  proved  unfavorable  to 
the  Germans,  they  would  be  merely  forced 
back  along  their  communications,  which 
lay  straight  behind  them,  and  be  no  worse 
off  than  they  were  before.  The  part  which 
the  Austrians  were  to  play  in  this  great 
move  was  to  hit  the  Russians  at  all  ]X)ints 
along  the  Carpathians  from  Cracow  to 
Przemysl.  If  they  could  get  behind  the 
Russians  in  the  vicinity  of  Przemysl  and 
cut  the  Russian  south  army's  communica- 
tions, so  much  the  better.  But  their  mis- 
sion was  to  keep  the  Russians  engaged, 
inflict  as  much  loss  as  ]X)ssible,  and 
hold  them  to  their  positions  long  enough 
for  the  Germans  to  get  on  to  their  flanks 
or  rear. 

In  this  grand  operation,  probably  the 
greatest  military  movement  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  the  all-important  consider- 
ations were,  first,  the  time  element,  that 
is,  the  necessity  of  the  Germans  beating 
the  Russians  to  the  decisive  ]X)ints;  and 
secondly,  the  freezing  of  the  country  so  as 
to  render  a  continuation  of  the  operations 
across  country  possible. 

All  during  the  latter  part  of  November 
the  Germans  assembled  troops  and  stores  at 
their  bases  at  Rosen,  Thorn,  and  in  East 
Prussia  for  this  great  move.  To  visualize 
that  concentration  you  must  forget  all  that 
has  been  written  about  German  gray. 
These  German  regiments  were  completely 
equipped  with  winter  outfits — white  coats 
invisible  against  the  snow — and  with  true 
German  forehandedness  and  system  they 
were  provided  with  everything  necessary 
for  winter  campaigning,  including  motor 
sledges  and  runners  for  their  artillery. 

Meanwhile  in  the  south  the  Russians 
had  energetically  pushed  forward  their 
troops  to  within  artillery  range  of  the  outer 
defenses  of  Cracow;  they  were  scouting 
into  the  passes  of  the  Carpathians  and 
along  the  Warthe  River.  Behind  War- 
saw they  held  large  reserves  in  readiness 
to  reinforce  the  Lowicz-Lodz  line  in  case 
of  necessity  or  to  throw  north  against  a 
German  advance  from  Mlawa.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Grodno  and  Bielostock,  strong 
forces  were  also  held  to  take  care  of  any 
move  from  the  Lyck  district  of  East  Prus- 
sia.   All   these   reserve  troops,   however, 


had  been  appreciably  diminislied  fo  ta^ 
up  the  strength  of  the  drive  on  Cncov. 

With  irresistible  momcntuin  the  ( 
advance  toward  Lowicz  and  Lodz» 
headway  through  the  first  days  of  DeooiH 
ber,  swept  everjrthing  before  it  as  it  moved 
forward.  Soon  the  position  of  Rossiu 
columns  in  southwest  Poland  was  seri- 
ously threatened,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  German  attack  but  also  because  of  a 
simultaneous  Austrian  attack  pressed  home 
vigorously  all  along  their  lines. 

THE   FIRST  GREAT  GERMAN   STROKE 

The  situation  was  more  critical  for  the 
Russian  army  than  at  any  time  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  Tbey  were  /acini 
the  first  great  German  stroke  for  a  decisiom 
which  had  been  made  in  the  eastern  theatre 
of  war.  Lowicz  and  Lodz  were  important 
strategic  points  for  the  Russians  to  hold, 
because  once  they  were  captured  the  rail- 
road from  Warsaw  to  Czenstochowa  would 
be  cut  and  the  connecting  railroad  from 
Lodz  to  the  Ivangorod-Cracow  line  con- 
trolled, thus  stopping  the  lateral  com- 
munication between  the  two  systems. 
Any  Russian  troops  caught  between  War- 
ta  and  Czenstochowa  would  be  cut  off  or 
have  to  retreat  over  barren  country  east- 
ward. Russian  reinforcements  were  there- 
fore advanced  with  all  haste  from  the  vi- 
cinity of  Warsaw  and  troops  brought  up 
from  the  Grodno  district  to  take  their 
places.  Terrific  battles  resulted  at  both 
Lowicz  and  Lodz. 

In  the  latter  place  two  German  corps 
sent  forward  for  the  purpose  of  intercept- 
ing the  retreat  of  the  Russian  army  in  the 
area  from  Sieradz  to  Piotroko  and  south 
of  this  place  became  detached  from  their 
supporting  corps  and  were  set  upon  by  the 
enemy  from  practically  all  sides  as  the 
isolated  Russians  tried  hard  to  cut  their 
way  out  to  the  north.  After  three  days 
of  uninterrupted  fighting  the  Russians 
were  completely  defeated,  the  railroad 
seized,  and  great  numbers  taken  prisoners 
along  this  whole  front. 

The  battles  around  Lowicz  also  resulted 
in  tactical  victories  for  the  Germans  and 
as  a  result  the  Russians  began  to  draw  in 
their  troops  to  their  prepared  lines  along 
the  Bzura  and  Rawa  rivers,  about  thirty 
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THE  GREAT  BATTLES  OF  LOWICZ  AND  LODZ:  DECEMBER  5TH 
THE  OBJECT  OF  THE  GERMANS  WAS  TO  GET  BEHIND  THE  RUSSIAN  ARMY  IN  POLAND  AND  MAKE  IT  RGHT 
"face  TO  THE  rear/'  OR  AT  LEAST  "FACE  TO  A  FLANK."  ON  THIS  DATE  THE  MAIN  ARMIES  CAME  INTO  CON- 
TACT (l)  AT  LOWICZ«  WHERE  THE  CONTEST  WAS  DETERMINED  IN  A  FEW  DAYS  IN  FAVOR  OF  THE  GERMANS,  AND 
(2)  AT  LODZ,  WHERE  THE  LEADING  GERMAN  ARMY  CORPS  WAS  PUSHED  FAR  TO  THE  FRONT  TO  CUT  OFF  THE  RE- 
TREAT OF  THE  RUSSIAN  CORPS  HURRYING  BACK  FROM  THE  LINE  OF  THE  WARTHE  RIVER  IN  WESTERN  POLAND. 
THIS  GERMAN  CORPS  AND  ONE  SUPPORTING  IT  FOUGHT  FOR  THREE  DAYS  AGAINST  FROM  TWO  TO  THREE  TIMES 
THEIR  NUMBER  OF  RUSSIANS  WHO  WERE  TRYING  HARD  TO  REJOIN  THEIR  COMPANIONS  TO  THE  NORTHEAST. 
THIS  BATTLE  ENDED  IN  A  DECISIVE  VICTORY  FOR  THE  GERMANS.  THE  GERMANS  THEN  HELD  IN  FRONT  OF  LODZ 
WHILE  THEY  PUSHED  HARD  OUT  FROM  LOWICZ  WITH  THE  OBJECT  OF  AGAIN  GETTING  BEHIND  THE  RUSSIANS 


miles  west  of  Warsaw.  The  weather  con- 
tinued to  be  unusually  warm  for  this  time 
of  the  year  and  the  country  in  this  vicinity, 
due  to  the  movements  of  masses  of  men, 
horses,  and  transport  became  a  perfect 
quagmire.  General  von  Hindenburg's  army 
was  literally  "mired  down"  and  a  rapid 
pursuit  of  the  Russians  became  therefore 
completely  out  of  the  question. 

Meantime  the  energetic  advance  of  the 
Austrians  along  the  Cracow-I  vangorod  rail- 


road pushed  on  to  the  banks  of  the  Nida  and 
Dunajec  rivers  about  sixty  miles  east  of  Cra- 
cow, thereby  isolating  the  Russian  forces  de- 
pending on  the  Tamow-Lemberg  Railway 
from  their  companions  in  arms  to  the  north. 
While  these  operations  were  in  progress  the 
Germans  far  in  the  north  launched  an 
attack  from  the  direction  of  Mlawa  to- 
ward Novo  Georgievsk  and  Warsaw. 

On  the  20th  of  December  the  Russian 
army  would  have  been  in  a  critical  situar 
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tion  if  the  country  had  frozen  up.  The 
line  of  retreat  for  the  bulk  of  their  army 
in  Poland  was  confined  to  the  line  from 
Warsaw  to  Ivangorod,  about  one  hundred 
miles  long,  whereas  the  Germans  and  Aus- 
trians  had  the  whole  perimeter  of  their 
frontiers  from  Mlawa  to  Cracow  and  the 
Carpathians  to  fall  back  on,  where  they 
could  get  to  their  railroads  and  reassemble 
at  any  desired  point.  The  Russians  in 
their  retreat  tore  up  all  existing  means  of 
communication  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent  and  turned  the  country  into  a 
desert  to  hamper  their  opponents'  service  of 
supply.  The  swamps  and  rivers  refused 
to  freeze.  Wherever  the  Germans  tried 
to  advance  they  merely  "mired  down." 
The  warmth  of  the  weather  also  gave  the 
Russians  the  opportunity  of  digging  them- 
selves into  the  ground  with  much  more  fa- 
cility than  would  have  been  the  case  had 
the  country  frozen,  and  as  they  soon  saw 
that  the  Germans  could  not  advance  rap- 
idly with  heavy  columns  an>'where  they 
held  up  their  general  retreat  behind  the  line 
of  the  Vistula  River  and  ordered  their  troops 
to  maintain  themselves  where  they  were. 

With  the  respite  given  them  the  Rus- 
sians firmly  entrenched  themselves  on  a 
lino  running  from  Wyszogroa  on  the  Vistula 
River  about  thirty  miles  below  Warsaw  to 
Tarnow  in  northern  Galicia,  holding  the 
river  lines  Bzura,  Rawa,  Nida,  and  Dunajec 
to  the  Carpathians,  thence  east  opposite 
the  principal  passes  of  the  Carpathians. 
Below  Novo  Georgievsk  on  the  Vistula 
on  its  right  bank  they  controlled  the 
country  to  Plock  and  patroled  the  river 
itself  with  gunboats.  Their  lines  then 
stretched  from  Plock  northeast  to  Mlawa, 
thence  along  the  East  Prussian  border  to 
Memel  on  the  Baltic  Sea.  The  whole  front 
covered  is  about  looo  miles  in  extent, 
the  longest  front  ever  occupied  by  oppo- 
sing armies  in  the  world's  history.  In  fact 
the  lines  reach  almost  from  the  Baltic  to 
the  Black  Sea,  with  the  exception  of  the 
space  covered  by  Rumania's  northern 
frontiers  which,  although  of  course  not  held 
in  strength  at  all  jx)ints,  are  at  least  being 
patrolled  or  under  observation  all  the  way. 

Thus  was  the  second  Russian  general 
offensive  against  Germany  brought  to  a 
close.    The  weather,  over  which  man  has 


no  control,  saved  the  armies  of  Run. 
They  were  outmanoeuvred  and  outfougMit 
all  points  on  the  German  front,  and  hadks 
than  an  even  break  on  the  Austrian  fioiL 

Germany's  strategic  preparations 

Since  the  latter  part  of  December  up  to 
the  time  of  writing,  no  great  forward  imm^ 
ment  of  the  Germanic  allies  has  taken 
place.  The  Germans,  however,  have  been 
busy  fortifying  their  line  of  occupation  of 
Polish  territory.  The  German  system  b 
not  to  fortify  permanently  a  long  line,  but 
to  build  very  strong  works  at  the  strategi- 
cal ]x)ints  which  control  railroads,  wagon 
roads,  rivers,  and  lines  of  approach,  such 
asCzenstochowa,  Lxxlz,  Lowicz,  and  Plock. 
Each  of  these  places  has  an  extensive  rail- 
road behind  it,  which,  when  entirely  re- 
paired and  thoroughly  rehabilitated,  will 
render  the  supply  of  an  army  in  this  dis- 
trict easy;  and  they  lie  altogether  on  the 
flank  of  any  Russian  advance  that  may  be 
directed  toward  Cracow  and  Silesia,  squarely 
across  the  path  of  a  Russian  advance  from 
the  Warsaw  region  toward  Posen. 

To  continue  their  operations  in  western 
Poland  the  Russians  will  now  be  compelled 
to  take  these  places  and  while  doing  so 
will  have  to  fight  "  facing  a  flank  "  or  with 
their  lines  of  approach  and  communicatk>ns 
parallel  to  their  front ;  whereas theCermans, 
on  the  other  hand,  will  continue  as  before 
to  hold  their  communications  squarely 
behind  them.  For  a  direct  advance  on  the 
Russian  armies  grouped  around  Warsaw 
the  Lowicz-Lodz  line  offers  no  especial 
advantages  because,  in  this  case  (that  is, 
the  Bzura-Rawa  River  lines  defense)  the 
Russians  have  their  communications  di- 
rectly behind  them  as  far  as  Warsaw. 

For  further  offensive  action,  then,  the 
Germans  will  use  this  line  as  a  "pivot  of 
manoeuvre,"  and,  while  making  this  front 
hold  or  ''contain"  as  many  Russians  as 
]X)ssibIe,  the  principal  attacks  with  the 
present  grouping  of  the  Russian  armies 
will  have  to  be  made  northeast  of  this 
]X)sition  from  East  Prussia  or  southeast  of 
it  in  the  general  direction  of  Ivangorod. 
When  the  Vistula  freezes  the  Germans  will 
be  able  to  move  troops  from  this  area 
north  across  the  river  with  ease.  The 
Lowicz-Lxxlz  line,  then,  is  the  strong  Ger- 
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THE  CRITICAL  POINT  OF  THE  WINTER  CAMPAIGN:  DECEMBER  20TH 
ON  THIS  DATE  THE  RUSSIAN  ARMY  WAS  FORCED  INTO  AN  ALMOST  STRAIGHT  LINE  FROM  30  MILES  WEST  OP 
RSAW  SOUTH  TO  THE  CARPATHIAN  MOUNTAINS.  ITS  STRATEGICAL  RIGHT  FLANK  WAS  OPEN  TO  AN  ATTACK 
>M  NORTH  OF  WARSAW.  THE  GERMANS  HAD  CALCULATED  THAT  THE  WHOLE  POLISH  THEATRE  OF  OPERA- 
>NS  WOULD  BE  FROZEN  AT  THIS  TIME.  THIS  WOULD  HAVE  RENDERED  THE  TRANSPORT  OF  SUPPLIES  AND 
HLLERY  OVER  THE  SWAMPY  COUNTRY  EASY.  THE  WEATHER  REFUSED  TO  GET  COLD  ENOUGH  AND  GEN- 
KL  HINDENBURG'S  ARMY  LITERALLY  "MIRED  DOWN"  IN  THE  POLISH  BOGS,  WHICH  MADE  A  MOVEMENT  BY  A 
aATARMY  AGAINST  THE  RUSSIAN  RIGHT  FLANK  A  PHYSICAL  IMPOSSIBILITY 


n  ]X)int  of  support  in  Poland  and,  no 
tter  where  the  Russians  hereafter  di- 
t  their  principal  offensive  moves,  the 
rmans  must  be  expelled  from  it  to  make 
access  of  an  offensive  campaign  against 
rmany.  The  occupation  of  this  jx)si- 
n  is  considered  by  many  strategists  to 
sufficient  for  holding  the  Russians  off,  so 
It,  if  the  necessity  arises  in  the  next  few 
nths,  the  number  of  German  troops 
I  be  largely  reduced  on  this  front  and 
it  back  to  the  French  frontier.     See 


the  article  in  this  issue  on  "The  Deadlock 
in  France,"  page  497. 

In  the  meantime  the  Russians  have  not 
been  idle.  They  have  been  concentrating 
the  bulk  of  their  forces  in  the  Warsaw  and 
Grodno  districts.  As  in  Poland  the  best 
time  of  the  year  for  the  Germans  to  assume 
the  offensive  is  winter,  so  in  East  Prussia 
the  best  time  for  the  Russians  to  assume 
the  offensive  is  also  winter. 

The  eastern  part  of  East  Prussia  is  a 
continual  succession  of  lakes,  especial^ 
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THE  CENTRE  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  DEFENSE 

POLITICALLY,  WARSAW  IS  THE  CAPITAL  OF  POLAND, 
AND  WITH  ITS  POPULATION  OF  872,000  RANKS  AS  THE 
THIRD  CITY  IN  THE  DOMAINS  OF  THE  CZAR.  IN  A 
MILITARY  WAY  THE  CITY  AND  THE  DISTRICT  AROUND 
IT.  INCLUDING  NOVO  GEORGIEVSK,  ON  THE  VISTULA 
RIVER,  TWENTY  MILES  TO  THE  NORTHWEST,  CONSTI- 
TUTES THE  MILITARY  CENTRE  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  ARMY 
IN  POLAND.  IT  CONTROLS  THE  CROSSINGS  OF  THE 
VISIULA  RIVER,  A  BROAD.  DhEP,  NAVIGABLE  STREAM 
WHICH  IS  THE  DOMINANT  NATURAL  MILITARY  CHAR- 
ACTERISllC  OF  POLAND.  ALL  THE  ROADS  AND  RAIL- 
ROADS OF  WESTERN  AND  MIDDLE  POLAND  CONVERGE 
ON  THIS  CITY.  WARSAW  AND  NOVO  GEORGlhVSK  TO- 
GETHER FORM  A  HUGE  ENTRENCHED  CAMP  CAPABLE  OF 
CONTAINING  A  GARRISON  OF  MORE  IHAN  1  $0,000  MEN. 
IHE  PkRMANENI  DEFENSES  OF  WARSAW  CONSIST  OF 
A  CIRCLE  OF  PFRMANENT  FORTS  BUILT  OF  CONCRETE 
AND  ARMOR  COVERING  THE  EMPLACEMENTS  OF  HEAVY 
ARTILLERY.  THE  CIRCLE  OF  FORTS  EXTENDS  TEN  TO 
IWELVF  MILKS  OUTSIDE  THE  CITY,  SO  THAT  THE  GER- 
MAN ADVANCE  NOW  ALONG  THE  BZURA  RIVER  IS  ABOUT 
TWENTY  MILES  FROM  THE  OUTER  PERMANENT  DE- 
FENSES. WARSAW'S  STRONGEST  DEFENSE  CAN  BE 
MADE  ON  ITS  WESTERN  FACE.  AN  ADVANCE  OF  THE 
GERMANS  FROM  THE  MLAWA  DISTRICT  OF  EAST  PRUS- 
SIA, IF  ir  SUCCEEDED  IN  REACHING  THE  EASTERN 
FACE  OF  THE  FORTRESS.  WOULD  HAVE  A  MUCH  BETTER 
LINE  OF  ATTACK  FROM  THAT  DIRECTION.  THIS  IS 
WHAT  GERMAN   STRATEGY   IS   AIMING  TO  DO 

around  the  Masurian  district.  In  the 
summer  all  that  the  Germans  have  to  do  is 
to  hold  the  small  necks  of  land  that  ex- 
tend between  these  lakes  to  repel  Russian 
attacks;  in  the  winter,  however,  when  the 
water  courses  are  frozen,  the  whole  front 
can  be  used  by  the  Russians  and  the  lakes 
crossed  on  the  ice,  thereby  necessitating 
a  much  greater  number  of  German  troops 


for  their  protection.  To  keep  the  laigest 
of  these  lakes  open  during  the  winter  the 
Germans  have  provided  ice  breaking  stcanh 
ers  that  so  far  have  been  succ«sfiil  in 
keeping  the  solid  ice  out. 

Though  a  direct  attack  by  the  Russiaiis 
against  East  Prussia  does  not  offer  any 
rapid  hope  for  a  decision,  their  conununica- 
tions  or  supply  lines  in  this  case  run 
directly  behind  them  or  at  right  angles  to 
their  front,  thereby  minimizing  the  danger 
of  the  Germans  coming  in  on  their  flank 
or  rear.  To  be  successful,  however,  in  an 
East  Prussian  invasion  the  German  fort- 
ress of  Konigsberg  must  be  captured  or 
"contained."  This  is  an  extremely  strong 
work,  capable  of  containing  three  army 
corps,  and  it  is  connected  with  the  rest  of 
Germany  not  only  by  railroad  but  also 
by  sea.  Even  should  all  the  railroads  be 
taken  around  it,  ships  still  could  bring 
men  and  supplies,  as  the  Germans  control 
the  Baltic. 

During  the  first  part  of  January  the 
Russians  launched  attacks  against  the 
East  Prussian  frontier,  the  more  severe 
of  which  were  on  the  front  centring  at 
L.yck.  Up  to  the  i8th  of  January  these 
had  not  yet  taken  the  form  of  a  decided 
offensive.  Attacks  were  also  directed 
against  the  line  Plock-Mlawa  up  to  this 
time,  more  to  cover  the  Russian  masses 
in  the  Warsaw  district  from  a  German 
offensive  with  Mlawa  as  a  base  than 
anything  else.  Meanwhile  the  fighting 
along  the  Bzura  and  Rawa  rivers  con- 
tinued. 

In  the  north  both  Russians  and  Germans 
are  now  in  good  ]X)sitions  for  defense  both 
tactically  and  strategically.  So  far  the 
Germans  have  allowed  the  Russians  to 
take  the  initiative  and  have  in  each  case 
countered  and  driven  the  Russians  back. 

THE  AUSTRIAN  BATTLE  FRONT 

The  situation  on  the  Austrian  front  is 
equally  interesting.  The  Russians  along 
the  River  Nida  depend  on  the  Kielce- 
Ivangorod  railroad  for  their  supply.  They 
hold  also  the  connecting  railroad  from  this 
line  as  far  as  Opoczno,  about  fifty  miles 
to  the  northwest.  They  have,  however, 
no  railroad  communication  with  the  Rus- 
sian armies  confronting  the  Carpathians 
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"mired  down"  in  POLAND:  JANUARY  i8tH 
THE  WEATHER  HAS  BEEN  UNUSUALLY  WARM  FOR  THIS  SEASON  OF  THE  YEAR.  NOT  ONLY  HAS  THE  COUNTRY 
NOT  FROZEN  BUT  HEAVY  RAINS  HAVE  FALLEN  ALL  OVER  CENTRAL  AND  NORTHERN  POLAND.  THIS  HAS  PREVENTED 
OPERATIONS  WHICH  INVOLVE  LARGE  MOVES  ACROSS  COUNTRY.  THE  RUSSIANS  HAVE  PUT  PRESSURE  ON  EAST 
POLAND  WITH  LYCK  AS  ITS  CENTRE  AND  HAVE  PUSHED  CAVALRY  OUT  IN  THE  AREA  NORTH  OF  THE 
VISTULA  RIVER  BETWEEN  PLOCK  AND  MLAWA.  ALONG  THE  HEIGHTS  OF  THE  CARPATHIAN  MOUNTAINS  THE 
COLD  AND  THE  DEEP  SNOW  HAVE  PRACTICALLY  STOPPED  OPERATIONS.  THE  RUSSIANS  ARE  REFORMING  T|flElR 
TROOPS  ALL  ALONG  THEIR  LINES  WHILE  THE  OTHERS  ARE  WAITING  FOR  THE  WEATHER  TO  CHANGE.  BOTH 
RUSSIANS  AND  THEIR  OPPONENTS  ARE  NOW  IN  GOOD  POSITIONS  FOR  DEFENSE.  THE  GREAT  CHANCE  FOR  A  SWEEP- 
ING DEaSION«  HOWEVER,  HAS  PASSED,  FOR  A  TIME  AT  LEAST,  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CONTINUED  WARM  WEATHER 


from  Tamow  to  Przemysl  except  by  way  of 
Ivangorod,  Rawa,  and  Lemberg  far  to  the 
rear.  Furthermore,  those  on  the  Kielce- 
Ivangorod  railroad  are  threatened  by  a 
German  advance  from  the  region  of 
Opoczno  against  their  right  flank  and  rear. 
Provided  they  do  not  wait  too  long  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nida  River  they  can  easily 
retrace  their  steps  to  Ivangorod  and  thence 
to  Warsaw  or  any  place  in  the  north  be- 
cause at  present  their  communications  are 


immediately  behind  them.  There  are  now 
five  Russian  army  corps,  or  about  350,000 
men,  on  this  front. 

Facing  the  Carpathian  Mountains — 
that  is,  in  the  area  opposite  the  front 
Tamow-Przemysl — there  are  ten  Russian 
army  corps.  Several  of  these  corps  face 
west  along  the  Dunajec  River  and  the 
rest  of  them  face  generally  south  opposite 
the  passes  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains. 
The  strongest  group  is  eciQi^ed  vcv.\S^fcs>Rset. 
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of  the  Austrian  fortress  of  Przemysl  and 
covering  the  Sanok  Pass  south  of  that 
place.  This  pass  is  the  critical  ]X)int  for 
the  Russians  in  this  theatre  because  if  the 
Austrians  succeeded  in  breaking  through 
all  the  Russian  troops  to  the  east  of  Prze- 
mysl would  face  the  danger  of  having  their 
communications  cut  because  the  railroad 
over  which  they  are  supplied  comes  from 
Lemberg  by  way  of  Jaroslaw  to  Tarnow 
parallel  to  the  front  of  the  Carpathian 
Mountains.  On  this  whole  front  the 
Austrians  oppose  the  Russians  in  about 
equal  strength,  but  as  they  are«iuch  nearer 
their  depots  of  supply  than  are  the  Rus- 
sians their  losses  can  be  more  easily  made 
good. 

The  winter  climate  through  this  part  of 
the  Carpathians  makes  campaigning  in 
this  season  very  difficult,  not  only  to  the 
men  themselves  because  they  have  to  carry 
extra  burdens  in  the  way  of  clothing  and 
bedding,  but  also  on  the  transport  because 
stoves,  fuel,  and  a  lot  of  additional  equip- 
ment are  necessary.  What  fighting  is  going 
on  along  this  front  is  being  carried  out 
waist  deep  in  snow. 

Along  the  east  front  of  the  Carpathians 
— that  is,  from  Przemysl  to  the  Rumanian 
frontier— small  operations  of  a  secondary 
nature  are  being  carried  on.  Up  to  the 
1 8th  of  January  the  Russians  had  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  the  Austrian  forces  out 
of  most  of  Bukowina,  and  are  pushing 
detachments  along  the  Rumanian  border 
in  the  direction  of  Transylvania.  These 
demonstrations  are  more  political  than 
military  in  their  nature,  their  object  being 
to  impress  Rumania  and  to  lend  heart  to 
the  Servians  in  their  defense  against  the 
Austrians  by  holding  out  the  hope  of  ulti- 
mate Russian  succor. 

THIi  HKiH  COST   OF  RUSSIAN   OFFENSIVE 

The  Austrians  in  southern  Poland  have 
received  some  hard  knocks  at  the  hands  of 
the  Russians,  especially  in  the  first  three 
months  of  the  war;  but  nothing  which  has 
not  been  made  g(X)d.  and  not  without  in- 
flicting very  heavy  losses  on  the  Russians 
in  return.  In  fact  the  Russian  army  as 
a  whole— at  the  hands  of  the  Germans 
especially  -has  stocxi  tremendous  losses, 
.entirely  out  of  proportion  to  those  inflicted 


on  their  adversaries.  Though  Russia  has 
plenty  of  men  to  make  good  the  losses,  it 
is  very  difficult  for  her  to  rq>Iace  her  losses 
in  officers  and  in  trained  men  suitable  for 
the  class  of  fighting  which  they  are  called 
upon  to  do. 

Supply  is  also  a  very  difficult  qucstioB 
for  Russia  to  solve  because  a  great  <icai  ^ 
her  artillery  equipment*  amjnunjticifi,  and 
military  stores  has  heretofore  been  pic^ 
cured  from  abroad.  These  sontroei  d^ 
supply  are  now  closed  to  her.  as  the  rutt<  ^^ 
that  formerly  provided  this  cqutpoicn 
need  it  themselves.  The  principal  foiifop 
for  these  things  outside  of  Russia  at  tlio 
time  are  Japan  and  the  United  States,  aod 
from  these  countries  targe  imporutkn 
are  being  made  by  way  of  the  Tnia^ 
Siberian  Railroad.  The  Turkish  war  hji 
placed  an  added  strain  on  the  resounm 
of  supply,  its  financing,  dislribulioii.  ail 
management.  There  will  be  plenty  d 
men  in  the  future  in  the  Russian  army,  bat 
for  carrying  on  rapid  offensive  operations 
they  will  not  be  very  efficient  in  proportion 
to  their  number. 

The  perfection  to  which  the  art  of  war 
has  been  brought  in  the  last  century  makes 
it  very  difficult  for  a  nation  to  train  men. 
change  their  system,  or  improvise 
thing  new  after  a  great  contest  has 
begun.  The  Russians  have  always  baoi 
excellent  defensive  fighters  and  thil  w 
has  proved  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The}' 
are  well  disciplined,  courageous,  and  capa- 
ble of  standing  great  hardship.  Thosgli 
both  their  strategy  and  tactics  have  been 
bolder  in  the  present  campaign  Aan  in 
any  of  their  former  wars  their  acoompltsii- 
ments  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  which 
they  have  put  into  the  field  have  been  no 
greater  and  in  many  instances  not  as  great. 

The  Germans,  on  the  other  hand»  laid 
their  plans  for  the  winter  campaign  with 
the  object  of  inflicting  a  great  reverse  on 
the  Russian  main  army  if  they  had  a  rei- 
sonable  amount  of  luck.  They  have  not 
yet  gained  such  a  decision  but  have  b> 
their  operations  indefinitely  delayed  a 
Russian  move  in  force  into  the  interior  of 
(lermany.  About  two  months — Februar\ . 
and  a  large  part  of  March — remain  in 
which  a  winter  campaign  in  this  theatre 
may  be  carried  on. 


WHERE  WARSAW  IS  ATTACKED  AND  DEFENDED 

THE  COUNTRY  BETWEEN  THE  GERMAN  FRONTIER  AND  WARSAW  IS  A  VAST  LEVEL  PLAIN, 
IISECTED  BY  THE  SLUGGISH  VISTLLA  RIVER  AND  MIRED  BY  HEAVY  RAINS.  UPPER  PICTURE:  CER- 
lAK  SAPPERS  AND  ENGINEERS  ON  A  TRENCH-DfCCrNG  EXPEDITION,  LOWER  PICitREITHE  RUS- 
KH  TRENCHES  FROM  WHICH  THE  GRAND  DUKE  NIKOLAS  REPULSED  THE  FIRST  GERMAN  A0VANC6 


LODZ,    HALF-WAY    FROM   GEJ^MANY   TO   WARSAW 

A  STREET  DESTROYED  BY  THE  RETREATTNC  RUSSIANS.  WHICH  THE  GERMAN   ENGINEERS  HAD  TO   REMAKE    FOR 

THF    P\S<;^r.E    OF    SUPPLY   TRAINS 
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GERMANS   INSPECTING  A  WRECKED   RAILROAD   IN    POLAND 

r GAUGE  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  RAILROADS  IS  S  FEET,  WHEREAS  THE    GERMANS    USE  THE  STANDARD  GAUGE. 
rtfTBj   INCHES        GERMAN  RAILROAD   CARRIAGES    ARE    ALL    PROVIDED   WJFH    DEVICES    FOR    EXTENDING    THE 
AXLE  WIDTH   BETTfcEEN  WHEELS  SO  AS  TO  flT  THE  RUSSIAN  GAUGE 


HftiJhi 


THE   ODER    RIVER   AT    BRESLAU 

SMOULn  THE   RUSSIANS  TAKE  BRESLAU  THEY  COULD  THEN  ADVANCE  ON    BEKLr?4    DOWN    THE    LEFT    BANK   OF 
TOE   RIVER.   TMEttEBV  ^VOIDfNG  A  DIRECT  CROS^ifNG    |N  THE  FACE  OF  THE  GERMAN   ARMY 


i 


THREE    EMPERORS     CORNER 

THE  JUNCTIOW  OF  THE  PflZEMSZA  RIVER  AND  ONE  OF  ITS  TRIBUTARIES  AT  THE  POJNT  NORTHWEST  OF  CRA- 
3W  WHERE    AUSTRIA,  GERMANY*  AND    RUSSIA    MEET.       THE  LAND  IN  THE  FOREGROUND  IS  IN  GERMAN  SILESIA, 
ON  THE  RIGHT  IN  AUSTRIAN  GALICIA,  AND  IN  THE  BACKGROUND  IN  RUSSIAN  POLAND 


PORK-BARREL  PENSIONS 

WHY   THE    UNITED    STATES    IS    SPENDING     163    MILLION    DOLLARS    A    YEAR   TO    PAY 
FOR   A    WAR    THAT    ENDED    FIFTY    YEARS   AGO 

FIRST  .ARTICLE 

THE   UNITED   STATES  THE  MOST  MlLlTARISnC  MATION 

UCOUNTRY    THAT    SPENDS    HALF    ITS    REVENUE    FOR     MILITARY     PURPOSES  — OUR 
ARMY,    WITH    PENSIONS,    MORE    COSTLY    BV    §100.000.000   THAN    IHAT   OF 
THE  GERMAN   EMPIRE  — WHAT  EUROPE'S  EXPENDITURES  WOULD 
BE      IF       IT      ADOPTED      AMHRrCAS      PENSION       IDEAS 

BY 

BURTON  J,  HENDRICK 

/N  publishing  these  articles,  the  World's  Work  has  no  hostility  to  the  veterans  of  our 
wars    who  Jought    and    suffered    in   the  Nation's   service.     Pensions   granted  to 
such  men  honor  the  government  that  grants  them.     Unfortunately,  as  these  articles  will 
shirwy  our  pension  system  includes  many  besides  the  mtmbers  of  this  homyr  roll.     Its 
vht/st  manifestation  is  that  of  pensioning  thousands  of  men  who  never  saw  war  service, 
fiiiver  smelted  powder,  who  ntver,  as  one  Grand  Army  witness  recently  said  before  the 
Senate  Committee,  *' got   their  collars  dirty  or  their  shoes  sotUd,*'     It  embraces  ''bounty 
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DULLAR-A-UAV    SHtRWl>OD 
COflCRtSSMATI  tftAAC  ft.  SHFRWOOt).  OF  OHJO.  WJIU  APVC3CATtS  iJtF   WIDEST  PCkSStBLB  EXtENSlOli  OF  FRN- 
%lOH%,  tVtW  AT   IMF-  COST  OF   STOPMMG   WORK   ON    TMD    l»ANAMA    CANAL,    DfiCREA^fNC   THE   fellfi  Of   THE  ARMY 
AMD  «tOrMNG  THE  RUIIPING  OF  RAITl  FSNll'S 
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jumpers/'  deseriers,  "home  guards,"    '* spring   pullet  widows,"   and    men   disl 
discharged.     These  articles  are  directed  against  a  pensimt  propaganda  that  in 
ans"  of  this  type.     They  do  not  assail  the  rapidly  diminishing  bafid  who  rescr 
from  it&  perils  and  whose  services  their  jtratefu!  descendants  can  never  repay. 

Four  years  ago  the  World's  Work  published  a  series  of  ariicUs  on  ibt  abusi$\ 
pension  system.    Since  that  time,  much  pension  hisimy  has  been  made.      Three 
Democratic  House  of  Representatives  passed  a  bill  that  added  $75,000,000  a  year  io 
sioit  payments:  an  econmnical  Republican  Senate  cut  this  down  to  abcmt  S22.cmmi,<icio^ 
In  1911.  Congress  spent  ?t  57,ckx>.ooo  in  pensions    last  year  it  spent  $tj2,ocx},i 
time  is  coming  when  the  .-American  people  will  have  to  reform  their  pension  iystr-^ 
national  bankruptcy.     The  issue  that  these  articles  bring  forward  ts,  therefifre,  a  ii 
abuse,  which  is  growing  every  day,  and  which  is  destined,  unless  reformed,  to  / 
quences  most  sertously  affecting  not  only  the  national  treasury  but  the  naiionai  . 
— The  Editors. 
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DREADFUL  as  are  likely  to  be 
the  consequences  of  the  pres- 
ent European  war.  there  is  one 
calamity  that  the  embattled 
nations  will  probably  escape. 
This  is  a  pension  list  on  the  American  plan. 
Backward  as  our  citizen  soldiery  may  be 
in  practice  of  warfare,  there  is  one  branch 
of  the  science  that  they  can  teach  even  so 
militaristic  a  nation  as  Germany;  and  that 
is  the  art  of  collect- 
ing pensions.  Only 
in  the  United  Slates 
has  patriotism  been 
transmuted  into  a 
huge  money  interest. 
In  order  to  under- 
stand precisely  what 
the  ten  or  a  dozen 
nations  now  engaged 
will  escape,  let  us 
imagine  what  the  re- 
sults would  be  if  the 
pension  system  of  the 
great  U'estern  de- 
mocracy followed  the 
present  war.  Ac- 
cording to  trust- 
worthy estimates, 
about  18,000,000 
men,  representing 
both  the  armies  and 
navies,  will  engage  in 
this  struggle.  1  he 
American  Civil  War 
enlisted  something 
more  than  2,000, 
000  on  the  Northern 
and  pensionable  side. 


If  we  are  to  apply  the  American 

system  to  the  European  armies,  l\ 
we  must  multiply  our  pension  expend 
by  nine.  Take  one  especially  ii 
fact.  In  the  fifty  years  since  the  Cui* 
ended,  the  American  people  have  pai 
survivors  or  their  dependents  more" 
SS4, 500,000,000,  On  the  same  basis 
European  governments,  should  they 
American  pension  plans,  will  h*  r  -n 
1966  (a 


Cxipyrtif  ht  bj  i:iuii«<i1in<ki 

MR,  GA^IURD  M.  SALTZGABER 

THE  NEW  COMMISSlONtft  OF  PENSIONS,  UNLIKE 
MAWY  OF  HIS  rttFDtCESSOItS,  HECOMMENDS  COMPLETE 
PIJIILICITY  IN  PENSION  tX  PENDITURES,  ME  ADVO- 
CATES PUBLISHING  THE  NAMES  OF  ALL  PENSIONERS 


the  war  eiiJ> 
year)  about  $4 
000,000. 

Before  they 
this  point,  he 
Europe  will  ha^ 
traveled  much 
sion  hisior>'  and 
troduced  many  ne^ 
pension  ideas.  Thr 
first  few  >'ears  Ym 
conception  of  pen- 
sions  will  undoubted- 
ly represent  al  ~ 
the  same  pnncipii 
as  those  that  pr 
vailed  here  in 
two  decades  imr 
diatelv  following ' 
Civil  War,  Fr 
1865  to  i8qo  a 
tary  or  naval  pens 
in  the  United  Si 
signified  one 
and  one  thing 
It  was  a  paymc 
made  as  part 
pensationfor^ 


■  IHb   HuMt  0[     iHt   PbNhlUN   KuLL 

^^B^  THE  CARD  INDEX  MLF.S  OF  THE  PENSION  OFFlCt  THE  NAMtS  OF  785.OOO  PENSIONERS  ARE 
EtTO.  TIftS  MEANS  THAT,  ON  AN  AVERAGE,  ABOUT  ONE  PERSON  IN  EVERY  HUNDRED  IN  THE  UNITED 
ITES  IS  DKA^VtNG  A  PENSION 
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AN  OPPONENT  OF   PORK  BARREL   PENSIONS 

1lEI*RESr:NrATIVE  JOHN  J.  FtTIGERAlD,  OF  NEW  YORK, 
WHO»  AS  CHAIKMAN  OF  THE  COMMITTtt  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 
OF  THi!  HOUSE,  HAS  STEADILY  TRJED  lO  PREVENT  THE  RAfOS 
ON  THE  FtUtltAL  THEASt:RV  MADE  UNUtR  THE  r.UISE  OF  PEN- 
SIONS.   Ht  VIGOROUSLY  OPPOSED  THE  SHERWOOD  PENSION  B|LU 


received  or  disease  contracted  in  the  service 
of  one's  countr)'.  It  was  not  a  reward  for 
patriotic  deeds — such  service  naturally  has 
no  financial  equivalent — or  national  charity 
doled  out  to  a  soldier  in  his  old  age.  For 
those  wounded  in  battle,  however,  or  dis- 
abled by  disease  or  physical  intlrmilies,  the- 
Nation  has  always  acknowledged  a  certain 
financial  responsibility*  Such  men  had 
lost,  to  a  greater  or  a  less  extent*  the  ability 
to  stipporl  themselves;  it  was  the  Nation's 
duty  to  assist  in  such  support;  it  was  no 
humilialion  for  the  soldier  to  accept  it — 
he  had  certainty  given  a  real  consideration 
for  value  received,  lentil  June  37,  1890, 
that  was  the  fundamental  idea  underlying 
the  American  pension  system.  That  is 
the  idt  M  which  has  governed  all  systems  of 


militar>^  pensions.     It  bthepria^ 
pie  regubting  the  proent-day 
sion    schemes    of    most 
countries  and  of  the  South  A 
can  republics. 

Even  on  this  basis,  hcmiever,  m 
pension  list  gave  occasion  foremv- 
mous  abuses.  These  abuses  M 
not  arise  from  the  fundanicfld 
nature  of  the  pension  system,  n'tei 
was  not  necessaril>'  evil,  but  fnm 
the  liberality,  carelessness,  mi^ 
criminality  with  which  it  was  1^ 
plied.  In  1866,  one  year  after i 
Civil  War,  we  were  paying  wmt> 
thing  more  than  $1  5,000,000  to  ifi 
survivors.  In  fifteen  years  ihtshd 
grown  to  $>6,ooo.ooo.  In  mt 
years  more— in  i88gr— it  had  jiifnped 
to  ?86,ooo.ooo.  In  1872.  Pensaoft 
Commissioner  Caker,  appotnted  h 
President  Grant,  said,  referring  to 
the  large  expenditure  for  that  ym 
— $30,000,000:  "We  have  readiai 
the  apex  of  the  mountain.'* 
statement  clearly  reflected  the 
ion  of  his  day.  In  the  minds 
most  people  there  was  no 
why  the  pension  list,  after  the  _ 
period  of  five  or  six  years  succeed* 
ing  the  Civil  War,  should  increasct 
the  pension  system  remaining  as 
it  was.  That  system,  as  alrcadv 
explained,  pensioned  only  invarids> 
men  wounded  or  otherwise  ph\^^fl 
cally  disabled  in  service  from  tfl^ 
years  j86j  to  1865.  At  the  close  of  the  ^ir, 
most  soldiers  actually  wounded  clearly  oo* 
derstood  that  fact;  a  missing  arm  or  leg  is 
a  palpable  misfortune.  Most  soldiers  i^H 
jured  by  disease  seriously  erHJUgh  ^^ 
incapacitate  them  from  manual  labor  also 
clearly  realized  their  condition.  Men  of 
this  type,  and  their  dependents — ^widi 
minors,  mothers,  fathers,  orphan  broi 
and  orphan  sisters—were  then  otir 
legal  pensioners.  Neariy  all,  therefore, 
the  natural  order  of  things,  should  haw 
gone  upon  the  pension  rolls  in  the  few  yean 
immediately  succeeding  the  war*  A  cer- 
tain prop<^»rtion,  in  comfortable  circitm- 
stances.  or  having  conscientious  scniptes 
against  pensions,  would  not  apply,  or  de* 
layed  their  applications  until  want  U 
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to  take  this  naturally  repug- 
step;  but  the  great  mass  of 
it  pensioners   ought    to   have 
upon  the  rolls  fairly  quickly. 
is  what  Commissioner  Baker 
t.  in  1872,  when  he  said  that 
had  reached  the  apex  of  the 
rtain."     The    fact    that    the 
on  list,  in  the  next    eighteen 
.  increased  threefold,  with  no 
imental  change  in  our  pension 
m.  shows  thai  there  was  some- 
wrong  somewhere. 
C  explanation  involves  one  of 
nost   humiliating  chapters   in 
ican  history.    The  English  his- 
1   Lecky»  in  his  **  Demtxracy 
Liberty/'   criticises  the  demo- 
:  idea  mainly  bt^ause,  under 
system    of    government*    the 
aicy  is  always  for  one  section 
ciely  to  rob  the  others,     He 
fices  the  American  system  of 
iry  pensions  as  a  case  in  point. 
lever  one  may  think  of  Lecky's 
al    criticism,    this    particular 
ration  is  an  apt  one.    The  his- 
rf  Civil  War  pensions  is  simply 
ry  of  a  small  minority  laying 
It    hands    upon    the    Federal 
iury.    For  fortv  years  Congress 
radically  abdicated  its  control 
pension  legislation.     When  it 
s  to  passing  pension   laws,  a 
legislative  house,   not   recog- 
by  the  Constitution,  has  con- 
d  the  situation.     The  Crand  Army  of 
tepublic,  in  its  national  organization, 
I  pension  committee  of  seven  mem- 
That    pension    committee    is    the 
e  of  Representatives,  the  Senate,  and 
•resident  combined,  so  far  as  pension 
alien  is  concerned.     1 1  publicly  boasts 
it  has  written  all  the  pension  laws 
e  last  forty  years.     It  takes  counsel 
itself,  formulates  its  programme,  and 
fits  its  "demands "  to  Congress.     ** Go 
ngress  and  present  your  demands;  and 
\nxh  bowed  heads/'  said  Commander 
^11  A.  Alger,  many  years  ago.     Con- 
alnKist  invariably  obeys  its  orders, 
gle  circumstance  shows  the  extent  of 
jwen    A  bill  in  its  passage  through 
e  and  Senate  is  usually  amended  in 


A    DEMOCRATIC        PLN^luN    siml-sMAN 

SENATOR    lOHN   W,    KERN,   OF   INUIANA.    WHO    COMES     FROM 

THE    ''pension    belt"    OF    OHIO,    INDIANA,    AND    ILLINOIS    (iN 

WHICH  22  PER  CENT.  OF  ALL  THE  PENSIONERS  LIVE,)      ALTHOUCH 

THE   t'NiTED   STATES  HAS    PAIU  |4.Sl»«.<*O'i,O0<l    TO   CIVIL   WAR 

veterans,  senator  kern  denounces  the  government  for 
its  "inexcusablt  inoratituoe  to  the  men  who  saved  its 
life" 

both  places;  in  order  to  reach  a  final  basis 
of  agreement,  each  house  appoints  a  **  con- 
ference committee/*  the  "conferees"  get- 
ting logethL^r  and  framing  the  measure  in 
its  final  form.  The  pension  committee  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  practically 
has  a  representative  on  this  conference 
committee.  That  is,  Congress  has  always 
recognized  this  Ixjdy  as  the  real  legislative 
power  in  pension  matters.  *'  l>oes  the  bill 
in  this  f(irm  satisfy  you.^"  Speaker  Cannon 
asked  the  G.  A,  R.  pension  committee  in 
iqoy,  when  the  age  bill  came  up  for  passage* 
'*  Yes."  Bang!  went  the  gavel  and  the 
thing  was  a  law.  So  it  has  always  been;  so. 
it  is  to  be  feared,  it  ^ill  always  be.  The 
supreme  test  of  a  pension  bill  is  whether 
it  "satisfies"  the  '*old  fellows/* 


■ 


WHHN    IHK    14  NSION    HnLl     WAS    PliBIlSHEn 

IN    1H83.  IHb    Lisr  ith   PbNSIONtKS  WAS  IS^SUtU  IN    I^IVt   VOtUMtS  »^F    i.Qjfl  l*AGfS  AVERAGtr^C,  lArtRt    tH 
SEVEWTY   NAME**  TO  IHE    PAGE.  OH   A  TOTAL  OF   ABOUT  iSo.OOO  NAMES.      FOR  THIRTY  YEARS  AFTERWAi 
ROLL  WAt.  INACC :F-S*.r«l  t  TO  THE   PUULIC.  ANU  THE    LIST   ROSE  TO  MORE    IHAN   A  MltHON  NAMES.       A  1 
FUBLrCATtON  OF  THE  NAMES  OF  PRESENT  DAY  PENSIONERS  WOLTLO  REgUJRE  FIFTEEN  VOLUMES  OF' 


But  what  is  the  power  back  of  the  Grand 
Army  pension  committee?  First,  of  course, 
are  the  old  soldiers;  their  votes  on  election 
day,  and  the  votes  of  their  sympathizers, 
represent  the  considerations  which  pohtical 
Congressmen  have  received  in  exchange  for 
thisfranking  privilege  on  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury. But,  even  back  of  this,  there  devel- 
oped in  this  country,  in  the  years  succeed- 
ing the  Civil  War,  certain  professional 
classes  which  made  a  living  out  of  the 
pension  roll  Practitioners  of  the  two  great 
learned  professions — law  and  medicine — 
found  in  our  patriotic  expenditures  the 
staff  of  life.  In  the  hard  times  following 
the  war,  both  doctors  and  lawyers  had 
hard  pickings.  The  pension  system  proved 
a  veritable  manna.  New  professional 
characters  appeared  in  every  town  and 
village:  the  pension  attorney  and  the  pen- 
sion doctor.  The  business  of  the  first  was 
to  scour  the  country  for  pension  candidates 
and  to  discover  some  niche  in  the  pension 


laws  that  would  admit  the  most  urn 
ing;  that  of  the  second,  to  find  some 
disability  that  could  be  traced  back 
service.  Both  advertised  far  and 
the  daily  press,  in  circulars  and  pamphd 
in  old  soldiers'  magazines;  medical 
quette,  which  prohibits  physicians  fi 
announcing  their  wares  in  public,  did  not 
restrain  the  professional  pension  surg< 
Both  lawyers  and  doctors  had  their  drui 
mers  and  runners  constantly  looking 
'*  heroes'*  sufficiently  "battle  scarred 
qualify  for  the  pension  roll  Thousands 
of  soldiers  who  had  been  no  nearer  a  battle- 
field than  a  "home  camp/'  and  who  had 
hardly  even  smelled  gunpowder,  easifl 
magnified  a  reminiscent  twinge  of  rheuml^ 
tism  or  a  slight  palpitation  of  the  heart  into 
disabilities  received  in  the  service  of  their 
country.  The  pension  doctor  laid  all 
science  under  tribute  to  prove  the  fact 
These  ''veterans"  ran  no  financial  risk: 
they  had  only  to  sign  a  paper;  if  ihey  ^^on. 
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tempt  to  safeguard 
himself.  The  pro- 
ceedings on  the  basis 
of  which  pensions 
were  granted  were  all 
ex  parie.  The  claim 
agent  drew  up  all  the 
papers,  including  all 
the  affidavits;  the  ex- 
amining surgeon, 
when  he  was  not  a 
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WHERE  OLD  SOLDIERS  ARE  CARED  FOR 
IW  TfeN   SUCH   NAXrONAL    HOMES   ABOUT  3S.OOO  VET- 
EIUNS  ARE   LODGED  AND  FED,      IN  ADDITION   TO  THESE. 
HOMES     ARE     MAtNTAlNED     BY     ^7     STATES.      BESIDES 

ritovimNo  FOR  the  support  of  these  veterans 

THE  GOVEMNMfcNr  PAYS  THEM  UBERAL  PENSIONS 


they  had  a  steady  income  for  life;  if  they 
lost,  they  had  no  fees  to  pay ;  the  Govern- 
ment paid  for  the  physical  examination 
and  the  attorneys  got  nothing  unless  the 
claims  were  allowed.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  ask  if  fraud  prevailed.  The  whole 
system  was  »in  invitation  to  fraud.  With 
all  possible  precautions,  the  taxpa>'ers 
would  have  been  swindled  out  of  millions 
every  year;  but  Uncle  Sam  made  no  at- 


I 


professional  claim  chaser,  was  the  family 
physician,  whose  business  it  was  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  his  patient*  All 
these  documents,  fixed  up  in  a  remote  Icswtv^ 


k 


nicnts  made,  except  in  rare  instances  when 

fraud  was  directly  brought  to  its  attention. 

WV  shall  never  know  the  extent  to  which 

these  professional  pension  solicitors  robbed 


I  he  Government.  One  has  only  to  nca^ 
I  he  reports  of  certain  hij^h-ftiindal 
Pension  Commissioner.;— such  » 
Bent  ley,  1876-1881,  Lochrcn.  |89^-Q^. 
and  Henr>' Clay  Evans.  1897-1902,  iH 
ex-Union  soldiers  whose  feelings  » 
bona  fide  veterans  were  outraged 
the  infamous  crimes  constantly  pei 
trated  in  the  name  of  patriotism — ^to  un- 
derstand that   these  frauds  existed  oa  i 
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uitic  scale.  Occasionally  they  became 
lotorious  that  they  gpt  into  the  criminal 
Its.  These  records  give  one  a  glimpse 
^  the  practices  of  pension  attorneys. 
li  many,  affidavit-making  and  forgery 

an  every-day  industry.  They  fre- 
ntly  made  the  claimant  swear  to  blank 
lavits — the  lawyers  afterward  filling 
he  details  themselves.  Personation  of 
soldiers  was  a  common  practice;  thou- 
fe  of  veterans  went  peacefully  to  their 
/es  not  knowing  that  their  names  were 
the  pension  rolls — other  men,  in  some 
»  pension  attorneys,  drawing  and 
keting  the  quarterly  checks.  Cemetery 
Mxls  were  ransacked,  so  that  women  to 
mm  dead  soldiers  had  never  been  married 
whom  they  had  never  seen  might  draw 
sions,  as  their  widows.  Widows  con- 
ed the  fact  of  re-marriage  in  order  to 
tinue  drawing  pensions;  in  numerous 
*r  cases,  rather  than  lose  the  monthly 
ends  by  taking  new  husbands,  they 
tid  maintain  illicit  relations.  Claim 
nts  and  other  persons  continued  to  draw 
sions  long  after  the  pensioned  soldier 

died.  The  reports  of  examining  sur- 
as contained  similar  fabrications.  The 
lids  of  the.pension  office  comprise  many 
osities  of  medical  literature.  Our  Civil 
r  apparently  gave  rise  to  many  new  and 
izing  disabilities.  Many  of  these  re- 
ts were  illiterate,  the  physicians  not 
ig  able  to  spell  the  names  of  many  of 
commonest  complaints.  Soldiers  were 
sioned  for  "protuberant  abdomens," 
ndemess  over  the  spleen,"  "crepitation 
houlders  and  elbows,"  "normal  heart," 
^o  piles,"  "lumbago,"  "alleged  periodi- 
vertigo,"  "sallow  skin,"  "distended 
nach,"  "thin,  flabby  muscles,"  "tremu- 
;  tongue,"  "slight  numbness  of  right 
" — ail  acquired  in  the  service  of  their 
ntry.  It  was  a  pretty  vigorous  veteran 
),  under  the  scrutinizing  and  far-seeing 
of  an  examining  surgeon,  did  not  dis- 
e  some  pensionable  complaint, 
ar  from  discouraging  these  deceptions, 
igress,  under  the  promptings  of  the 
sion  committee  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  adopted 
slation  that  encouraged  them.  From 
2  to  1890,  it  passed  a  mass  of  laws,  most 
hem  increasing  the  monthly  allowances 
particular  ills.     It  adopted  other  regu- 


lations more  indefensible.  One  of  the  most 
curious  was  a  law  legitimatizing  "broom- 
stick" marriages  and  their  issue.  This 
provided  that  any  Negro  or  Indian  woman 
who  had  lived  with  a  man  as  his  wife,  under 
the  sanction  of  some  ceremonial  which 
she  had  regarded  as  binding,  could  claim 
a  pension  as  his  widow.  As  a  method  of 
legalizing  an  occasional  slave  marriage,  this 
law  may  have  had  some  justification;  in 
practice,  however,  it  established  a  Federal 
reward  for  immorality  and  opened  the 
way  to  endless  frauds.  In  1888,  Congress 
passed  a  companion  measure  providing  that 
all  widows'  pensions,  whenever  granted, 
should  date  from  the  date  of  the  husband's 
death.  That  is,  if  the  husband  was  killed 
in  1 86 1,  and  the  widow  is  awarded  a  pen- 
sion in  1915,  the  Government  pays  all 
"  arrearages,"  at  full  rates,  for  the  preceding 
fifty-four  years.  These  two  laws  enor- 
mously stimulated  the  business  of  the  fraud- 
ulent claim  agent.  The  industry  of  collect- 
ing Dinahs  and  Chloes  and  Elizas  and 
fitting  them  to  Negro  husbands  who  had 
died  twenty  or  thirty  years  before  started 
into  full  bloom.  The  affidavits  of  two 
or  three  ante  bellum  friends,  recalling 
that  something  faintly  resembling  a  mar- 
riage had  once  taken  place,  immediately 
placed  the  names  of  these  belated  widows 
on  the  pension  roll.  The  agent  commonly 
pocketed  the  first  payment,  including  the 
arrearages — ^usually  amounting  to  several 
thousand  dollars — ^and  the  newly  made — 
and  newly  married — ^widows  were  consoled 
with  their  quarterly  stipends  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives. 

The  other  law  that  added  enormously 
to  pension  expenditures  and  placed  a 
premium  on  fraud  was  that  of  .1879. 
granting  "arrearages"  to  all  original  in- 
valid pensioners.  This  was  a  broad  invi- 
tation to  all  laggards  who  had  not  applied 
to  make  their  disabilities  known,  in  order 
that  it  might  encourage  them.  Congress 
agreed  to  pay  all  soldiers  who  filed  their  ap- 
plications by  January  i,  1881,  full  pensions 
to  date  from  the  time  of  their  injuries. 
Under  this  law  a  veteran,  wounded  in  1865 
and  placed  on  the  pension  roll  in  1880,  re- 
ceived, as  a  first  payment,  back  pension  for 
the  preceding  fifteen  years.  This  law  lifted 
pension  expenditures  from  $^^,qqo,qc^  ^ 
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1879  to  |;;,ooo,ooo  in  1880.    Its  ultimate 
cost  is  usually  placed  at  $200,000,000. 

This  period,  up  to  1890,  closes  the  first 
era  in  pension  legislation.  Imagine  what 
similar  legislation  and  similar  administra- 
tion would  do  for  the  veterans  of  the  present 
European  wars.  On  this  basis  the  expen- 
ditures, the  year  after  the  war  ends,  would 
be  9(135,000,000.  Fifteen  years  after, 
under  the  stimulus  of  arrearage  laws  and 
other  legislative  monstrosities,  they  would 
jump  to  $495,000,000.  Twenty-five  years 
later,  as  a  result  of  further  governmental 
encouragement,  they  would  amount  to 
nearly  a  billion  dollars  annually.  And  then 
the  game  would  only  have  fairly  started. 

PENSIONS   FOR  SENILE  DECAY 

For,  in  1890,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment introduced  a  new  principle  into  its 
pension  legislation.  Until  then  all  pen- 
sions had  been  for  invalids,  real  or  imagin- 
ary; Congress  had  insisted  that  only  men 
injured  or  disabled  in  war  service  should 
go  upon  the  rolls.  1  ngenious  as  the  medical 
or  legal  mind  proved  in  discovering  dis- 
abilities and  immediately  connecting  them 
with  the  field  of  battle,  there  were  still 
many  thousands  of  cases  that  baffled  their 
most  skilful  efforts.  The  veterans  were 
getting  old;  traces  of  age  were  becoming 
manifest;  all  kinds  of  complaints  were 
enfeebling  them.  These  men  were  invalids 
in  varying  degrees,  but  they  were  not  war 
invalids;  their  troubles  were  merely  or- 
dinary physical  decay.  They  could  not 
qualify  for  military  pensions  under  the 
laws  of  any  country.  They  were  constantly 
attempting  to  get  upon  the  rolls,  but, 
liberal  as  our  system  was,  it  did  not  include 
them.  The  pension  committee  of  the  G. 
A.  R.,  however,  had  no  difficulty  in  solving 
this  problem.  It  proposed  a  new  pension 
system  under  which  every  disabled  soldier 
could  qualify,  irrespective  of  whether  he 
had  acquired  his  disabilities  in  the  service 
or  not.  The  law  of  June  27,  1890,  therefore, 
provided  pensions,  ranging  from  $6  to  $12 
a  month,  to  all  soldiers  incapacitated  for 
manual  labor,  from  causes  not  due  to  their 
own  vicious  habits.  In  three  years  this 
ran  the  pension  expenditures  from 
$86,000,000  up  to  $157,000,000,  and  in- 
creased the  pension  roll  from  489,000  to 


966,000.    Naturally  it  gave 
tality  to  the  claim  agent  mnd  hb 
plices;  the  industry  of  afiidavit-iiiaking 
sprang  again  into  feverish  activity. 

DESERTERS  MADE   HEROES    BY   STATUTE 

These  general  laws,  however,  tdl  only 
part  of  the  pension  story,  llie  United 
States  Government  is  the  only  one  that  has 
pensioned  not  only  its  faithful  citizen  sol- 
diery, but  its  deserters  and  its  dishonorably 
discharged.  Like  the  sun,  the  American 
pension  laws  shine  upon  the  good  and  the 
wicked  alike.  This  whole  question  of  de 
sertion  in  the  Civil  War  somewhat  shocks 
American  complacency;  the  facts  would 
not  look  well  in  our  school  histories.  In 
the  Franco-Prussian  war,  there  were  not 
half  a  dozen  desertions  from  the  Geraun 
army;  the  authorities  usually  place  de 
sertions  from  the  Union  side  in  our  Gvfl 
War  at  about  i2;,ooo.  These  men  were, 
for  the  larger  part,  "bounty  jumpers": 
men,  that  is,  who  enlisted  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  the  liberal  cash  pa)aneiits 
offered  by  state  governments,  and  who 
left  unceremoniously  when  such  payments 
were  made,  usually  to  repeat  the  <qieratioQ 
elsewhere.  About  twenty-five  years  ago 
Congress  began  passing  laws  which,  in  par- 
ticular instances,  gave  deserters  an  honor- 
able discharge,  and  in  this  way  promoted 
them  to  the  pension  rolls.  Congress,  that 
is,  transformed  these  men  into  "  heroes  "  and 
"saviors  of  the  Republic"  by  legislative 
enactment.  Liberal  as  these  laws  are, 
however,  there  are  certain  especially  atn>- 
cious  cases  that  they  do  not  cover.  For 
these,  certain  agile  Congressmen  introduce 
private  bills  "correcting"   their  records. 

THE    PERNICIOUS    PRIVATE    PENSION    BILLS 

At  the  last  session  a  bill  was  introduced 
granting  a  pension  to  a  Federal  soldier  who 
had  deserted  to  the  Confederate  army  and 
afterward  fought  against  the  Union  forces. 
That  proposition  was  a  little  too  brazen 
even  for  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs; 
the  fact  that  a  Congressman  could  be  found 
willing  to  introduce  such  a  measure,  how- 
ever, shows  the  spirit  in  which  our  legisla- 
tors have  approached  the  whole  pension 
problem.  I  shall  show,  in  the  course  of 
these  articles,  that  thousands  of  men  have 
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gone  upon  our  pension  rolls  with  hardly  a 
greater  claim  to  national  gratitude. 

Congressmen  early  resorted  to  this  per- 
nicious habit  of  special  bills.  One  of  the 
first  things  a  new  legislator  learns  in  Wash- 
ington is  how  to  get  through  a  private 
pension  bill.  Despite  the  wide  open  door 
our  pension  laws  provide,  there  are  thou- 
sands who  cannot  pass  through.  The  pen- 
sion bureau  is  constant^  rejecting  claims 
for  technical  ^disqualifications.  Here,  for 
example,  is  a' widow  who  asks  a  pension 
under  the  Act  of  June  27,  1890.  In  order 
to  qualify,  according  to  that  law,  she  must 
have  married  her  soldier  husband  before 
the  passage  of  the  act — that  is,  before 
June  27.  1890.  As  a  matter  of  history,  she 
married  him  in  1891.  Clearly,  one  would 
conclude,  she  cannot  claim  a  pension.  But 
she  gets  one  all  the  same.  The  whole 
machinery  of  the  Federal  Government  is 
called  into  action  in  her  behalf.  Her 
Congressman  introduces  a  special  act, 
which  mentions  her  by  name  and  appro- 
priates a  specific  sum  to  pay  her  pension. 
Thousands  of  other  cases  are  "  taken  care 
of"  in  the  same  way  every  session.  Any 
one  opening  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  its  pages  of  private  pension  bills, 
would  conclude  that  our  law  makers  spent 
most  of  their  time  on  this  sort  of  business. 
In  passing  these  bills  Congress  simply 
nullifies  its  own  acts;  it  admits  to  the 
pension  rolls  individuals  who,  it  has  already 
decreed,  have  no  right  to  be  there.  The 
money  abstracted  in  this  way,  like  certain 
public  buildings,  river  and  harbor  appro- 
priations, and  postmasterships,  is  simply 
political  patronage,  and  is  always  placed 
where  it  will  do  the  most  good. 

Here,  for  the  present,  I  close  the  narra- 
tive of  our  pension  legislation.  Up  to 
1907,  it  may  be  repeated,  we  had  two  sys-^ 
terns — one  granting  pensions  for  disabilities 
received  in  service;  the  other  granting  pen- 
sions for  disabilities  received  in  any  way 
and  at  any  time,  so  long  as  such  disabilities 
were  not  the  results  of  vicious  habits.  The 
outstanding  fact  in  our  pension  history  is 
the  steadily  decreasing  number  of  Civil  War 
veterans  and  the  steadily  increasing  pen- 
sion expenditures.  Commissioner  Baker 
believed,  in  1872,  with  a  pension  roll  of 
130,000,000,  that  we  had  reached  the  "  apex 


of  the  mountain";  in  reality  we  reached 
it  in  1913  with  expenditures  of  $176,714,- 
907.  There  is  something  of  a  decrease  for 
1914,  the  pension  roll  amounting  to  only 
$174,484,051 ;  however,  with  a  flood  of  new 
bills  receiving  favorable  consideration  by 
Congress,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
this  drop  will  be  permanent.  Pension  pay- 
ments have  fallen  many  times  before;  but 
the  ingenious  friends  of  the  old  soldier  al- 
ways find  some  way  to  put  them  up  again. 

A     HIGHROAD    TO     NATIONAL     BANKRUPTCY 

If  we  apply  these  figures  once  more  to 
the  present  European  armies,  we  shall  have 
the  following  interesting  result:  some  time 
in  the  nineteen  sixties,  fifty  years  after  the 
close  of  the  war,  the  European  nations  will 
be  paying  in  pensions  $1,584,000,000  a 
year.  If  thej^  do  this,  they  will  simply 
follow  the  example  of  the  United  States. 
Of  course,  they  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind, 
national  bankruptcy  not  being  their  na- 
tional ambition.  What  the  policy  will  be 
can  be  fairly  definitely  learned  from  the 
pension  systems  that  have  prevailed  for  a 
generation.  A  comparison  of  the  American 
and  the  European  systems  shows  that,  at 
least  in  this  regard,  there  is  no  reason  for  the 
impression  that  republics  are  ungrateful  to 
those  who  serve  them. 

For  the  United  States,  with  its  notori- 
ously small  and  inadequate  army,  spends 
more  on  pensions  than  all  the  great  military 
establishments  of  Europe  put  together. 
Taking  our  annual  budget  for  military 
purposes,  it  appears  that  we  are  the  most 
militaristic  nation  in  the  world.  We  spend 
on  the  Army  and  Navy,  including  pensions, 
more  than  half  of  our  national  revenue. 
Our  expenditures,  exclusive  of  the  post 
office — ^which  need  not  be  considered,  since 
this  appropriation  is  reimbursed  by  postal 
receipts — ^amount  to  about  $750,000,000  a 
year.  Of  this  the  items  for  army,  navy, 
and  military  pensions  amount  to  about 
$450,000,000 — much  more  than  half.  Prus- 
sian militarism  shows  nothing  comparable 
to  that:  on  the  other  hand,  Germajiy  gets 
something  for  her  expenditures,  while  a 
considerable  part  of  ours  goes  to  the  ac- 
count of  a  war  that  ended  fifty  years  ago. 
Up  to  1912,  when  the  new  army  law  went 
into  effect,  Germany  was  speuditv^,  ^bcw.v 
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$200,000,000  a  year  on  her  military  estab- 
lishment. American  expenditures  for  the 
army,  including  pensions,  amounted  to 
more  than  $300,000,000.  That  is,  based  on 
expenditures,  we  are  more  militaristic  than 
Germany.  In  Europe  every  workman  is 
said  to  carry  a  soldier  on  his  back;  in  the 
United  States  he  must  carry  at  least  two. 
We  pay  these  enormous  taxes  for  about 
75,000  men;  Germany  gets  a  peace  army 
of  800,000  men  and  a  war  footing  of  several 
millions.  The  showing  is  not  a  pleasant 
one  for  democracy.  If  wars  were  fought 
with  dollars,  instead  of  with  men  and  guns, 
we  could  easily  lick  all  creation.  From  a 
budgetary  standpoint  we  are  invincible. 
Recent  articles  in  this  magazine,  however, 
clearly  show  what  the  real  military  situa- 
tion in  this  country  is. 

SENSIBLE    EUROPEAN    PENSION    SYSTEMS 

All  European  countries  have  pension 
systems.  The  point  is  that  they  grant 
real  pensions,  while  we  promiscuously 
scatter  broadcast  enormous  sums  for 
political  purposes.  A  European  soldier 
receives  a  State  gratuity  on  one  of  two 
grounds:  length  of  service,  with  the  mini- 
mum usually  at  ten  years;  and  disabilities 
sustained  in  action  or  military  service. 
The  English  system  is  fairly  typical  of 
them  all.  Under  this  no  officer  or  private 
obtains  a  permanent  disability  pension 
unless  he  suffers  a  permanent  injury.  The 
loss  of  an  arm,  leg,  or  eye,  for  example, 
is  regarded  as  a  permanent  wound — some- 
thing from  which  the  sufferer  cannot  re- 
cover; such  loss  ensures  a  modest  stipend 
through  life.  For  such  loss  an  English 
captain  gets  about  $500  a  year.  An  Amer- 
ican private  for  the  same  injury  gets  ^^600. 
The  highest  pension  a  British  private  re- 
ceives for  disability  is  $18  a  month;  the 
largest  sum  we  pay  wounded  survivors  of 
the  Civil  War  is  $100.  The  lowest  disa- 
bility pension  granted  British  privates  is 
9(3.60  a  month;  our  lowest  is  six  dollars. 
Moreover,  only  permanent  disabilities  give 
ground  for  permanent  pensions.  All  others 
are  granted  temporarily.  They  are  re- 
newed from  year  to  year,  on  the  basis  of 
medical  examination:  if  the  recipient  shows 
signs  of  recovery,  his  stipend  is  stopped. 
No  widow  has  a  right  to  a  pension;  it  is 


only  granted  as  a  reward  for  good,  faithful 
and  gallant  service.  It  is  only  when  wt 
compare  service  pensions  in  England  with 
the  service  pensions  here  that  American 
generosity  stands  out  plainly.  Tcxnmy 
Atkins  has  no  claim  to  a  retirement  pension 
unless  he  has  served  fourteen  years.  He 
then  draws  i6cents  a  day,  or  I4.80  a  month. 
A  survivor  of  the  American  Civil  War  gets 
a  pension  if  he  has  served  ninety  days,  his 
payments  ranging  from  $1^  up  to  ^1,  de- 
pending on  his  present  age!  The  hi^iest 
service  pension  an  English  private  can  get 
is  $7.80  a  month — ^and  this  for  a  service  of 
twenty-one  years.  A  Civil  War  veteran 
here  can  get  $30  a  month  for  three  years' 
service.  As  a  result  of  these  modest  sti- 
pends, England's  annual  charges  for  army 
pensions  are  about  $18,000,000.  Germany 
spends  just  about  the  same  amount.  Tl4 
highest  pension  a  German  soldier  obtains 
is  $7*30  a  month;  this  after  a  service  of 
thirty-six  years!  One  so  grievously 
wounded  that  he  needs  an  attendant  re^ 
ceives  the  same  amount.  The  usual  sti- 
pend here  is  $^0  a  month. 

In  the  Southern  States  alone  we  pay 
1 1 6,000,000  in  Federal  pensions.  This 
is  almost  as  much  as  the  entire  pension 
budgets  of  England  and  Germany. 

The  European  idea  is  that  a  pension  is 
only  partial  support.  The  United  States, 
however,  has  taken  upon  itself  practically 
the  entire  cost  of  maintaining  its  Civil  War 
veterans. 

This  record  of  our  pension  history  may 
fairly  be  regarded  as  the  record  of  the  Re- 
publican Party,  traditionally  the  political 
party  of  the  old  soldier.  1  n  an  article  in  the 
April  World's  Work,  the  pension  story 
will  reach  a  new  phase — the  record  made 
by  the  present  Democratic  majority  in 
Congress.  The  last  Democratic  adminis- 
tration, that  of  Grover  Cleveland,  acquired 
a  reputation  peculiarly  odious  among  Civil 
War  veterans.  Besides  vetoing  lavishly 
private  pension  bills.  President  Cleveland 
refused  to  sign  certain  general  measures 
that  entailed  large  drafts  upon  the  Federal 
treasury.  Democratic  voters  for  years 
had  found  much  ammunition  in  the  polit- 
ical alliance,  concretely  expressed  in  pen- 
sion legislation,  that  had  existed  between 
the   Grand   Army  and   the    Republican 
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Party.  The  present  Democratic  majority, 
however,  has  far  surpassed  its  predecessors 
in  extravagance.  It  contains  a  number  of 
"pension  statesman" — men  who  devote 
the  larger  part  of  their  energies  as  Congress- 
men to  fostering  pension  legislation,  and 
incidentally  improving  the  standing  of 
their  party  with  old  soldiers.  In  "  Dollar- 
a-Day  Isaac  R.  Sherwood,"  the  House  of 
Representatives  contains  about  the  most 
remarkable  statesman  of  this  kind  ever 
known  in  Washington.  Certain  senate 
leaders  have  seconded  their  efforts — men 
like  John  W.  Kern,  who,  in  face  of  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  has  paid  out 
$4,500,000,000,  to  the  survivors  of  the  war, 
denounces  the  Government  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  for  "  its  broken  pledges  and  its 


inexcusable  ingratitude  to  the  men  who 
saved  its  life."  These  leaders  have  joined 
hands  to  work  a  great  |X)litical  change  in 
the  country;  to  turn  the  old  soldier's  vote 
from  the  Republican  Party  into  the  Dem- 
ocratic camp.  To  do  this  they  have  re- 
vised the  traditional  j)olicy  of  their  party 
and  opened  still  wider  the  treasury  doors 
to  pension-seekers.  How,  in  the  face  of 
Republican  opposition,  and  in  the  face 
of  the  opjxjsition  of  the  strongest  Congres- 
sional leaders  of  their  own  party — men  like 
Mr.  Oscar  W.  Underwood,  and  Mr.  John  J. 
Fitzgerald — they  have  done  this,  and  how, 
in  order  to  accomplish  it,  they  have  still 
further  prostituted  the  fundamental  pen- 
sion idea,  will  be  described  in  the  April 
World's  Work. 
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THE    FIRST    PRESIDENT  OF   THE    REPUBLIC   OF  CHINA 


BY 


SHERWOOD  EDDY 


IWAScalied  to  Peking  to  meet  the  Presi- 
dent by  appointment.  We  passed 
into  the  Forbidden  City  and  arrived 
at  the  outer  gate  of  the  palace,  which 
was  guarded  by  Chinese  soldiers. 
The  official  telephoned  into  the  palace  and 
received  the  message  that  we  were  to  be 
admitted.  Within  the  gate  we  were  met 
by  rickshaw  coolies  in  uniform,  who  took 
us  for  half  a  mile  around  the  beautiful 
lotus  lake  to  the  palace  itself.  In  the  cen- 
tre of  the  lake  stands  another  palace,  where 
the  young  Emperor  was  imprisoned  by  the 
Dowager  Empress,  and  in  captivity 
mourned  the  wreck  of  his  reform  move- 
ment. Here  the  Vice-president  received 
us  cordially  and  the  first  words  he  spoke 
to  me  in  English  were  "Old  friend,"  re- 
calling the  visit  of  a  year  ago  and  his  un- 
fulfill^  promise  to  visit  me  in  America. 
He  expressed  the  hope  that  China  would 
some  day  be  the  guardian  of  a  Monroe 
Doctrine  to  keep  the  peace  of  Asia,  as 
America  was  now  keeping  the  peace  of  the 
American  continents.    Upon  entering  the 


President's  palace,  which  .was  lately  oc- 
cupied by  the  Manchu  Dynasty,  we  were 
shown  into  a  large  waiting  room,  and  were 
met  by  Admiral  Tsai,  who  was  to  be  our 
interpreter.  The  President  rose  as  we 
entered,  bowed,  and  shook  hands  with  great 
cordiality.  He  is  a  man  of  striking 
personality  and  of  great  personal  mag- 
netism. He  is  both  strong  and  winsome, 
powerful  and  magnetic.  With  a  clear 
black  eye  of  great  penetration  and  depth,  a 
large  head,  a  prominent  forehead,  close 
cropped  gray  hair  and  mustache,  and  a 
short,  stocky,  active  figure,  he  somewhat 
resembles  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  person- 
ality. He  is  China's  strong  man  to-day. 
As  the  interview  progressed  the  impres- 
sion deepened  upon  me.  Here  is  a  great 
soul  looking  out  of  a  body  conditioned  by 
its  oriental  environment;  medieval,  con- 
servative, Confucian,  and  Asiatic.  Peer- 
ing from  the  dark  depths  of  those  piercing 
eyes  I  seemed  to  see  two  men,  the  old  man 
and  the  new.  In  his  own  personality  he 
unites  the  two  forces  which  are  strusad^vx^ 
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for  the  mastery  of  this  great  land  of  China. 
Two  eras  meet  in  this  man  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  great  nation  in  this  hour  of 
crisis;  the  medieval  and  the  modem,  the 
oriental  and  the  occidental,  the  patri- 
archal and  the  patriotic,  the  autocratic 
and  the  democratic,  the  forces  of  the  old 
era  and  of  the  new.  The  pessimist  might 
say  that  he  stands  between  two  worlds,  the 
one  dead,  the  other  waiting  to  be  bom; 
but  the  optimist  can  see  that  the  old  order 
is  slowly  but  surely  dying,  and  the  new  is 
slowly  but  surely  coming  to  its  own. 
There  persists  the  old  nature,  bom  of  a 
medieval  environment,  accustomed  to  pa- 
temal  govemment,  to  absolute  power  and 
oriental  diplomacy  and  conservatism.  But 
there  is  also  a  man,  bom  of  the  new  period, 
who  bade  his  soldiers  throw  away  their 
bows  and  arrows  and  called  to  his  assist- 
ance the  finest  German  military  drill  mas- 
ters for  the  making  of  his  modem  army. 
He  stands  to-day.  President  of  a  Republic, 
maker  of  a  constitution  for  ancient  China, 
calling  to  his  aid  Westem  advisers  like  Dr. 
Goodnow  of  Johns  Hopkins,  Dr.  Morrison 
of  England,  and  Professor  Ariga  of  Japan; 
desiring  reforms,  progress,  and  uplift  for 
China.  Here  is  the  man  who  was  called 
to  save  the  situation  by  the  great  states- 
man Li  Hung  Chang.  Here  is  the  man 
sought  alike  as  the  one  hope  of  the  young 
Emperor  of  China  and  the  Dowager 
Empress.  It  was  he  who  was  called  upon 
as  the  only  hope  of  saving  the  nation  by 
the  representatives  of  Western  Powers  and 
by  the  falling  Manchu  throne.  It  was  he 
who  was  called  to  lead  both  the  revolu- 
tionary and  the  conservative  parties  and 
who  was  chosen  as  the  first  President  of 
the  Republic.  He  stands  to-day  the  sole 
ruler  of  four  hundred  millions  and  holds  in 
his  hands  the  power  of  life  and  death  over 
more  lives  than  any  other  living  man. 

THE     president's    APPEARANCE 

The  President  was  dressed  in  a  plain 
blue  silk  robe.  He  was  rapid  and  brisk 
in  his  movements.  His  mind  was  alert 
and  active.  His  face  was  kindly,  his  smile 
winsome,  his  laugh  contagious.  He  ex- 
pressed the  deepest  interest  in  our  coming 
evangelistic  campaign  and  listened  at- 
tentive}y  as  we  told  him  the  message  we 


were  going  to  deliver  to  tbe  students.  He 
commended  warmly  the  work  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associatioo  aad 
spoke  of  its  prosperity  in  ChuuL  He 
spoke  hopefully  of  the  future  educatiooal 
policy  of  China,  saying:  *' While  I  «s 
Viceroy  of  Chihli  1  was  able  to  push  for- 
ward education,  as  it  was  our  policy  thst 
there  should  not  be  a  town  or  village  witih 
out  its  school,  but  1  have  been  so  swamped 
with  cares  in  the  new  Republic  that  1  have 
not  been  able  to  do  all  1  had  wished  in  tbe 
field  of  education.  It  is  my  purpose, 
however,  to  do  for  China  as  a  whole  what  1 
did  for  the  Chihli  Province.  1  am  es- 
pecially concerned  with  practical,  tech- 
nical, and  primary  educati(m.  Formerly, 
our  educational  policy  was  classical  and  lit- 
erary. What  we  now  need  is  practical  edu- 
cation which  will  develop  the  industries 
of  China  and  the  character  of  her  men." 

HIS   FRIENDSHIP   FOR    AMERICA 

He  spoke  also  of  the  friendly  relations 
between  China  and  America,  referring  to 
our  long  past  of  peaceful  intercourse.  He 
said:  "America's  friendship,  however,  can 
best  be  shown  in  practical  ways.  Ameria 
has  withdrawn  from  almost  every  avoiue 
of  financial  help  to  China.  She  can  best 
aid  us  by  the  development  of  concessions 
in  mines,  railroads,  and  commerce.  Ever)' 
dollar  of  American  capital  invested  in 
China  at  this  time  is  a  help  to  both  coun- 
tries, for  America's  interests  are  conmier- 
cial,  financial,  and  friendly.  She  seeks  no 
extension  of  territory  and  has  no  selfish 
interest  for  exploiting  her  own  political 
designs.  China's  great  need  is  for  capital 
and  America  can  best  show  her  friendship 
by  investing  in  sane  and  safe  commercial 
enterprises  in  China."  He  continued:  "I 
would  like  to  send  this  message  to  the 
people  of  America:  Here  are  two  great  na- 
tions, somewhat  similar  in  geographical 
position,  each  with  large  area.  Here  arc 
two  Republics  whose  interests  lie  parallel. 
Both  nations  have  stood  for  peace  and 
commerce.  Both  desire  the  open  door  for 
trade.  May  the  relations  of  peace  and 
friendly  intercourse  which  have  alwa>'s 
marked  the  dealings  of  these  two  countries 
be  maintained  and  may  the  coming  years 
draw  us  closer  and  closer  for  the  mutual 
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fit  and  development  of  both  nations." 
rring  to  China's  position  as  a  young 
iblic  under  the  new  constitution  he 

"1  am  not  worthy  to  be  compared 

Washington,  the  first  president  of  the 
t  American  Republic,  but  1  plan  to 

the  new  constitution  faithfully,  step 
tep,  to  the  limit  of  my  ability.  My 
mrpose  is  to  work  for  the  welfare  of  the 
le  of  China."  He  also  spoke  of  the  need 
ace  and  stability  within  the  empire  and 
oily  of  stirring  up  incessant  revolution 
ig  the  students  and  young  men. 
ith  regard  to  religious  matters  he  gave 

his  opinion  that  "Confucianism  has 
I  us  valuable  principles,  but  Christian- 
gives  us  power.  Confucianism  has 
I  us  a  foundation.  Christianity  will 
sh  the  superstructure." 
le  outlook  to-day  in  China  is  on  the 
e  encouraging.  The  present  time 
best  be  understood  if  we  realize  that 
a  is  passing  through  a  period  of  Iransi- 
Politically,  she  is  passing  from  an 
:ratic   to  a   republican   government, 

national  isolation  to  a  place  in  the 
:  brotherhood  of  nations,  from  a  con- 
on  of  government  that  was  paternal, 
archal,  and  personal  to  one  that 
nstitutional,  statutory,  and  legal;  and 

an  era  of  special  privilege  for  officials 
their  retainers  to  one  of  justice  and 
:y  for  all  men  before  the  law. 
cially,  China  is  passing  from  a  civili- 
n  centred  in  and  circumscribed  by  the 
y.  to  a  new  consciousness  of  na- 
.1  life;  from  the  abject  subjection  of 
idividual  to  a  crushing  paternal  system 

by  the  worship  of  ancestors,  into  the 
s  of  a  new  individualism;  from  the  nar- 
limitations  of  class  and  clan  to  a  new 
i  consciousness  and  social  service, 
teliectually,  China  is  passing  from 
ige-long  ignorance  of  the  masses  and 
artificial  classical  education  of  the 
'ed  few  to  the  beginning  of  an  era  of 
^m,  popular  education. 

A   NEW   COMMERCIAL   ERA 

onomically,  there  is  a  transition  from 
iple  agricultural  stage  to  a  new  indus- 
and  commercial  era,  and  religiously 
a  is  passing  from  isolated  and  blind 
ience  to  almost  the  last  of  the  dying 


national  religions  to  growing  participation 
in  the  universal,  world  religion;  with  lib- 
erty of  religious  belief  and  worship.  She 
is  passing  from  nominal  conformity  to  a 
conventional  code  of  morality  to  the  grow- 
ing realization  of  a  dynamic  of  higher 
righteousness,  realized  in  a  new  relation 
to  a  personal  God.  In  a  word,  China  is 
passing  through  a  great  transition  politi- 
cally, socially,  intellectually,  economically, 
and  religiously.  The  old  order  changeth, 
giving  place  to  the  new.  In  a  moment 
China  took  on  the  name  of  a  Republic  as 
the  ideal  of  the  leaders  of  the  Young  China 
Party.  Now  she  must  follow  the  slow  ap- 
proach and  approximation  to  the  reality  of 
representative  government.  The  change 
was  forced  by  the  leaders  of  the  Young 
China  Party,  educated  in  America,  Japan, 
and  the  mission  schools  of  China,  but  it  is 
no  longer  controlled  by  them.  It  is  con- 
trolled by  one  man,  who  holds  power  over 
more  human  lives,  who  is  facing  greater 
problems  and  obstacles,  and  who  is  attempt- 
ing a  more  Herculean  task  than  any  man  in 
all  the  world.  That  man  is  Yuan  Shih-Kai, 
President  of  the  new  Republic  of  China. 

china's  strong  man 

With  all  his  faults  he  still  stands  as  China's 
strong  man.  He  has  amassed  no  huge 
fortune  for  himself.  He  has  refused  to 
make  himself  Emperor,  when  he  might 
have  done  so  a  hundred  times,  had  he  so 
desired.  He  has  refrained  from  the  whole- 
sale slaughter  of  his  enemies,  whether  of 
the  Manchus  or  the  leaders  of  the  revolu- 
tion or  rebellion.  Washington  governed 
about  four  millions,  unified,  Christian,  edu- 
cated, thrifty,  prosperous,  the  best  blood 
of  Europe,  adapted  to  changes  of  environ- 
ment. Yuan  governs  four  hundred  mil- 
lions, divided  in  twenty-two  provinces  and 
dependencies  by  a  problem  of  state's  rights 
more  intense  than  that  of  America  before 
the  Civil  War,  and  divided  in  religious 
faiths  between  Confucian,  Buddhist,  Ta- 
oist,  Mohammedan,  and  Christian.  This 
great  population  is  largely  ignorant,  poor, 
deeply  conservative,  surrounded  by  for- 
eign Powers,  often  unfriendly,  who  have 
fleeced  and  robbed  China  in  the  past.  Yet 
here  is  a  man  who  seeks  to  uplift  these  toil- 
ing millions  into  a  modeii^tv^Vv^xv* 
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There  are  two  contrasted  views  of  the 
present  situation  in  China.  There  are 
hopeless  pessimists  who  will  point  out  the 
following  discouragements:  They  mainr 
tain  that  the  Government  is  too  autocratic 
and  centred  in  a  single  man;  that  all  na- 
tional, provincial,  and  local  organs  of  self- 
government  have  been  swept  away  in  the 
recent  rebellion;  that  the  abolition  of  the 
Young  China  Party  has  lost  to  China  the 
leadership  of  the  best  brains  and  education 
of  the  Republic;  that  many  of  these  lead- 
ers are  catching  the  habit  of  continued  rev- 
olution in  Japan  and  Canton,  as  the  Ja- 
cobins did  after  the  French  Revolution. 
The  pessimists  further  maintain  that  there 
is  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  Government, 
especially  among  the  people  of  the  south, 
and  a  lack  of  national  consciousness  among 
the  people  of  the  nation;  that  there  is  a 
lack  of  rapid  and  adequate  reform  in  mat- 
ters of  taxation,  uniform  currency,  the 
development  of  scientific  aids  to  manu- 
facture, mining,  and  agriculture.  They 
allege  that  there  is  a  lack  of  a  sense  of  law, 
of  res]X)nsibility,  of  corporate  action,  and 
of  official  honesty  inherited  from  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Manchu  Dynasty.  They 
point  out  also  the  foreign  encroachments  in 
Mongolia,  Manchuria,  and  Tibet,  and  the 
designs  of  certain  foreign  Powers  for  fur- 
ther aggression  in  China.  They  also  jx)int 
out  that  China's  government  turns  upon 
the  single  pivot  of  finance,  that  China  is 
poor  and  can  hope  for  no  foreign  loan  dur- 
ing or  immediately  after  the  war  in  Europe. 

AN    OPTIMISTIC    VIEW   OF    CHINA's    FUTURE 

We  would  not  minimize  any  of  the  seri- 
ous obstacles  which  confront  China  to-day. 
But  there  are  great  encouragements  which 
stand  out  unmistakably  to  him  who  has 
eyes  to  sec: 

(i)  The  Chinese  people  persist  and 
grow,  still  permanent  after  four  thousand 
years  of  continuous  history;  democratic, 
self-governing  in  the  family,  the  clan,  the 
guild,  and  the  province,  with  a  vast  ca- 
pacity for  compromise,  adjustment,  and 
passive  resistance.  China  is  still  here  and 
here  to  stay. 

(2)  The  Republic  persists  and  grows. 
It  now  possesses  a  written  constitution, 
which,  if  not  advanced  like  those  of  the 


most  democratic  nations  of  the  West,  yei 
marks  a  k>ng  step  in  advance  for  Chbn. 
With  a  strong  bill  of  rights  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  individual,  acknowledging 
ultimate  power  in  the  pec^Ie  as  a  wbok. 
with  a  present  Advisory  Council  and  pro- 
vision for  a  legislature,  but  with  a  strong 
and  practical  Central  Government,  this 
constitution  is  pronounced  by  Professor 
Goodnow  of  Johns  Hopkins  as  workable 
and  on  the  whole  well  suited  to  China's 
•present  needs.  There  is  unmbtakably 
a  growing  national  consciousness.  Theit 
is  a  growing  interest  by  business  men  in 
national  affairs.  The  Republic  is  still 
here,  a  name,  an  idea,  and  an  ideal  that  b 
destined  to  grow  and  to  be  realized. 

(3)  Peace  and  stability  are  steadily 
growing.  Despite  the  absence  of  any  for- 
eign loan  and  the  constant  prophecy  d 
China's  imminent  bankruptcy  the  Central 
Government  is  receiving  money  from  the 
provinces  and  slowly  getting  upon  its  feet. 
The  bandit  "White  Wolf"  has  been  killed. 
The  army  is  held  in  hand  and  every  day 
post]X)nes  and  lessens  the  prophecy  of 
the  break-up  in  China.  China  is  in  a  far 
stronger  position  to<lay  than  a  year  ago. 

A    MORAL    REFORM 

(4)  The  moral  reform  movement  per- 
sists and  grows.  Opium  has  been  almost 
completely  abolished  by  a  fight  more  heroic 
than  that  ever  made  by  any  nation  of  the 
West  against  the  liquor  traffic  or  any  sim- 
ilar evil.  A  sentiment  against  graft  is 
growing,  and  a  social  reform  movement  is 
steadily  gaining  ground  in  the  press  and 
among  the  people. 

(5)  There  is  a  new  attitude  to  foreign 
capital,  foreign  ideas,  foreign  trade,  and 
the  development  of  the  mines,  manufac- 
tures, and  industries  of  China.  The  isola- 
tion of  the  past  is  ended  and  contact  with 
the  modem  world  is  bringing  its  powerful 
and  inevitable  influence.  The  President 
has  called  the  best  advisers  from  England. 
America,  and  Japan  to  help  shape  the  con- 
stitution and  determine  the  national  pol- 
icy. About  ten  thousand  miles  of  new 
railroads  are  proposed  during  the  next 
two  years.  The  trade  of  China  has  stead- 
ily developed,  even  in  the  face  of  the  recent 
stringency.    With    about    two    hundred 
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Chinese  students  in  continental  Europe,  as 
many  in  Great  Britain,  about  twelve 
hundred  in  America,  and  three  thousand 
in  Japan,  a  constant  stream  of  returned 
students  is  enriching  the  various  depart- 
ments of  government  and  commerce. 
China  claims  a  million  and  a  half  students 
in  her  institutions,  and  although  neces- 
sarily crippled  financially  after  her  revolu- 
tion and  rebellion  and  by  the  European 
war,  she  has  a  definite  jx)licy  for  steady 
advance  in  the  future. 

RELIGIOUS    LIBERTY 

(6)  Religious  liberty  is  steadily  growing. 
Despite  the  frantic  efforts  to  make  Con- 
fucianism the  State  religion  it  has  never 
been  made  such.  It  is  acknowledged  as  a 
national  basis  of  ethics,  and  certain  offi- 
cials perform  certain  sacrifices  which  have 
a  political  significance,  but  liberty  of  con- 
science, of  belief,  of  worship,  and  of  action 
are  guaranteed  to  all.  Much  more  than 
last  year,  even,  the  door  has  been  thrown 
wide  open  for  religious  meetings  through- 
out the  whole  of  China.  In  no  nation 
in  the  world  ta<lay  can  such  large  and 
influential  audiences  of  students  and  offi- 
cials be  gathered  for  the  earnest  consider- 
ation of  the  claims  of  Christianity.  At 
the  time  of  writing  wc  are  endeavoring 
to  interpret  the  message  of  Christianity 
to  the  students  and  leaders  in  this  old,  con- 
servative capital  of  Peking.  The  Vice- 
president,  General  Li  Yuan  Hung,  gave  us 
a  special  luncheon  and  requested  us  to  ad- 
dress his  family  and  guests.  The  Ministry 
of  the  Interior,  at  their  own  suggestion, 
granted  us  a  site  for  a  large  pavilion  to 
hold  four  thousand  students  for  evangelis- 
tic meetings  within  the  Forbidden  City  it- 
self. This  pavilion  was  just  in  front  of 
the  Imperial  Palace  where  to-day  resides 
the  little  boy  Emperor  who  abdicated  the 
Manchu  throne,  and  where  the  Dowager 
Empress  ruled  with  an  iron  hand  and 
guided  the  Boxer  Uprising  to  its  terrible 
conclusion.  The  Ministry  of  War  granted 
200  tents  to  make  the  pavilion  rain-proof. 
The  Minister  of  Education  granted  a  half 


holiday  to  all  the  government  students 
in  Peking  to  enable  them  to  attend  the 
opening  meeting.  The  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs  sent  his  personal  representa- 
tive to  the  meetings.  On  the  opening  day 
four  thousand  students  crowded  the  hall 
and  interrupted  almost  every  paragraph 
of  the  lecture  with  enthusiastic  applause. 
During  the  week  more  than  two  thousand 
Confucian  enquirers  signified  their  desire 
to  join  Christian  Bible  classes  to  make  a 
thorough  study  of  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity and  to  ascertain  what  it  may  do  for 
the  individual  and  the  nation.  Two  thou- 
sand business  men  and  gentry  crowded  a 
large  modern  theatre  in  another  section  of 
the  city,  where  the  Board  of  Trade  re- 
quested three  hundred  reserved  seats. 
Many  of  these  men  also  joined  the  Bible 
classes.  In  all  during  ten  days  twenty 
thousand  men  attended  Professor  Robert- 
son's lectures  on  science  and  more  than 
fourteen  thousand  attended  the  evangel- 
istic meetings. 

CHINA    STRUGGLING  TO   ITS    FEET 

(7)  The  Providence  of  God  for  China 
persists  and  grows.  Foreign  Powers  have 
been  arrested  in  their  designs.  The  long- 
prophesied  partition  has  not  come.  Chris- 
tian missions  are  prospering  as  never  be- 
fore. The  mission  schools  are  crowded. 
China  is  probably  entering  upon  the 
greatest  time  of  reaping  that  has  ever  been 
known  on  the  continent  of  Asia.  It  will 
surpass  that  which  took  place  in  Korea 
in  recent  years.  Remembering  the  slow- 
ness of  our  own  growth  in  America  and  the 
persistence  of  problems  and  difficulties 
in  our  own  national  life,  we  may  well  af- 
ford to  be  patient  with  China,  as  this 
great  nation,  numbering  a  quarter  of  the 
human  race,  struggles  slowly  to  its  feet. 

China  to-day  stands  at  the  crisis  of  her 
history.  She  looks  to  America  as  to  her 
best  friend  among  the  nations,  the  great 
sister  Republic  of  the  Pacific.  She  de- 
serves our  sympathy  and  our  help.  The 
"yellow  peril'"  is  to<lay  the  golden  op- 
portunity of  the  West. 
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BUSINESS  is  undoubtedly  im- 
proving. Week  by  week,  mills 
are  reopening.  Bank  clear- 
ings are  increasing.  Exports 
are  phenomenal.  Investment 
securities  are  finding  a  market,  and  even 
cotton  is  advancing  in  price  despite  an  un- 
consumed  supply  that  is  the  largest  in  the 
world's  history. 

What  does  it  mean?  From  Aristotle  to 
Mill  and  since,  all  economists  have  taught 
that  war  is  waste,  yet  the  greatest  war  in 
history  seems  to  be  quickening  the  wheels 
of  industry  and  intensifying  the  activity  of 
commerce. 

In  England,  the  shipbuilding  industry 
was  never  so  prosperous,  there  is  relatively 
little  unemployment  in  London,  the  woolen 
mills  are  working  double  time,  the  iron 
works  are  busy,  and  the  demand  for  coal 
exceeds  the  output  of  the  mines.  Even  in 
Germany  busmess  is  good  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  meagre  news  that  we  get  of  in- 
ternal affairs  in  that  country. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  the  belligerent 
Powers  have  borrowed  about  seven  billion 
dollars  to  finance  a  war  that  is  not  six 
months  old.  Of  this  sum.  Great  Britain 
has  taken  about  $1,800,000,000  and  a 
cable  from  London,  dated  about  the  end  of 
December,  which  is  usually  a  period  of 
tight  money,  says: 

The  money  market  has  been  much  interested 
this  week  in  speculating  as  to  how  much  money 
would  be  paid  up  in  the  war  loan.  Exact  figures 
are  not  available,  but  deductions  from  the 
bank  return  show  that  about  £70.000,000 
($350,000,000)  was  paid  up,  including  £6,500,000 
application  money. 

That  this  huge  amount  was  taken  off  the  mar- 


ket without  disturbing  rates  shows  the  qaantity 
of  money  lying  idle. 

New  capital  seekers  appear  to  be  recovering 
from  war  nerves  and  to  be  taking  advantage  of 
the  present  plentiful  money  supplies  to  tk>at 
several  small  issues  which  have  been  hung  up 
since  the  war. 

There  appears  to  be  quite  a  good  demand  for 
gilt-edged  stocks  from  the  provinces  at  the 
minimum  level  fixed  by  the  exchange  committee: 

Other  reports  indicate  a  plethora  of  cap- 
ital in  England  that  is  without  precedent. 
At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land had  nearly  1900,000,000  on  deposit, 
which  is  about  three  times  the  ante  bellum 
average.  All  the  other  great  banks  are  in 
the  same  condition  and  some  of  them  are 
refusing  to  increase  their  deposits  because 
money  on  call  is  almost  unlendable  and 
brings  but  li  to  2^  per  cent,  when  lent  on 
time. 

In  the  United  States,  much  the  same 
state  of  affairs  exists  and  the  reserves  of  the 
New  York  Clearing  House  banks  are 
$143,000,000  in  excess  of  the  legal  require- 
ments under  the  Federal  Reserve  Act. 

This  is  in  a  measure  due  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  but 
the  ease  of  money  throughout  the  Angk>- 
American  world  is  a  phenomenon  which 
nearly  always  presages  an  expansion  of 
business. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  paradoxical  that  the 
supplies  of  liquid  capital  should  be  larger 
than  ever  before  at  a  time  when  all  the 
great  nations  of  Europe  are  borrowing  such 
huge  amounts  and  spending  from  five  to 
ten  millions  a  day  to  maintain  armies  that 
are  burning  expensive  powder,  wrecking 
valuable  property,  and  destroying  precious 
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.  What  is  the  explanation  of  the  par- 
?  Mathematics  is  called  an  exact 
ce  but  in  its  higher  realms  many  par- 
es are  encountered  that  can  be  re- 
d  only  with  the  aid  of  imagination  and 
empiricism  that  is  called  faith.  The 
:  statement  would  appear  to  be  true  of 
Dmics  in  view  of  the  world's  financial 
ition  to-day. 

August,  it  was  predicted  and  believed 
the  war  would  be  brought  to  an  end 
his  by  the  complete  bankruptcy  of  the 
irs  involved,  but  lo!  their  borrowing 
ir  is  undiminished  and  the  supply  cJ 
t  at  their  disposal  is  larger  than  ever. 
;ing  back  on  the  history  of  the  world 
he  last  hundred  years,  we  find  the 
I  sequence  in  the  commercial  and  finan- 
ecord.  The  first  effect  of  war  is  panic 
2d  by  the  impact  of  the  shock.  There- 
,  within  a  comparatively  short  period, 
:al  becomes  abundant,  business  re- 
>,  speculation  is  quickened,  and  a  period 
nancial  activity  follows  that  gener- 
becomes  a  veritable  boom  before  peace 
be  discerned  and  continues  for  several 
s  thereafter. 

urope's  progress  in  war  times 

le  Napoleonic  war  cost  England  about 
t  billion  dollars  and  France  nearly  as 
ti.  Then,  as  now,  the  bankruptcy  of 
)I>e  was  predicted,  but  Macaulay, 
ling  somewhat  ironically  to  that 
hecy,  says:  "The  beggared,  the  bank- 
society  not  only  proved  able  to  meet 
:s  obligations,  but  while  meeting  them 
'  richer  and  richer  so  fast  that  the 
^h  could  almost  be  discerned  by  the 
In  every  county  we  saw  wastes  re- 
ly turned  into  garden;  in  every  city  we 
new  streets  and  squares  and  markets; 
^  brilliant  lamps;  more  abundant  sup- 
of  water.  While  shallow  politicians 
J  repeating  that  the  energies  of  the  peo- 
vere  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  pub- 
burdens,  the  first  journey  was  per- 
led  by  steam  on  a  railway  and  soon  the 
id  was  intersected  by  railways." 
he  Crimean  and  the  Franco-Prussian 
»  were  similarly  concurrent  with  inr 
sed  business  activity. 
he  Boer  War  was  followed  by  the  great- 
trade   expansion    England   has   ever 


known  and  the  decade  following  the  Span- 
ish-American War  shows  a  business  ex- 
pansion in  the  United  States  that  seems  al- 
most miraculous  in  suddenness  and  volume. 

prosperity  during  the  civil  war 

Our  own  Civil  War  affords,  however,  the 
most  striking  example  of  prosperity  in  war 
times  and  immediately  thereafter. 

Fort  Sumter  fell  in  April,  1861,  and  with 
a  realization  that  the  country  was  involved 
in  war  there  came,  as  usual,  a  short-lived 
panic.  By  December,  1 861,  it  had  passed, 
and  in  his  annual  report  to  Congress  on 
December  9,  1861,  Salmon  P.  Chase,  who 
was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  said  that 
"there  had  been  a  considerable  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  trade  and  in- 
dustry/' Our  national  debt  in  i860  was 
only  J 1 95, 000,000. 

James  Ford  Rhodes,  in  his  history  of  the 
United  States,  page  188,  says:  "Had  all 
claims  been  adjusted  the  debt  of  the  United 
States,  April  i,  1865,  would  have  been  in 
round  numbers  $3,000,000,000,  its  maxi- 
mum figure." 

The  late  Edward  Atkinson,  in  The  Forum, 
October,  1888,  estimated  the  total  cost  of 
the  war,  including  three  years  of  reconstruc- 
tion, at  eight  billion  dollars,  of  which  five 
billions  was  borne  by  the  North  and  three 
billions  by  the  South.  In  January,  1863, 
it  was  declared  in  Congress  that  the  war 
was  costing  the  United  States  $2,500,000  a 
day,  Sundays  included,  and  doubt  was  ex- 
pressed as  to  whether  money  could  be  had 
for  its  continuance. 

Nevertheless  the  "  considerable  improve- 
ment in  trade  and  industry"  which  Sec- 
retary Chase  discerned  in  December,  1861, 
continued  to  gather  force,  and  was  not 
exhausted  until  the  panic  of  1873,  eight 
years  after  Appomattox,  and  ten  years 
after  Gettysburg. 

The  Union  Pacific  and  Central  Pacific 
railroads  were  built  during  the  war  and 
finished  in  1869;  the  Atlantic  cable  be- 
came a  commercial  fact  in  1866,  and  the 
American  telegraph  system  was  really 
brought  into  being  by  military  necessity 
and  example.  From  i860  to  1870  railroad 
mileage  in  the  United  States  was  increased 
from  30,000  to  52,000  miles,  or  73  p)er  cent., 
a  percentage  o(  vtvcteasfe  t^A  ^T^c«iAfc6.\s!L^sci 
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subsequent  decade,  and  agriculture  and 
manufacturing  went  forward  with  extraor- 
dinary rapidity. 

Of  this  period  Rhodes  says,  pages  198, 
199,  200,  208: 

It  is  a  striking  fact  that  during  this  period  of 
gloom,  in  the  autumn  of  1862,  a  revival  of  busi- 
ness began.  From  that  time  until  the  end  of  the 
war,  trade  was  active,  manufactories  busy,  labor 
constantly  employed,  and  failures  remarkably 
few.  Railroad  stocks  had  a  sharp  advance  and 
the  prices  of  the  leading  articles  in  the  New 
York  market  rose  steadily  as  measured  in  the 
currency  of  the  land.  Pig  iron  is  often  called 
the  barometer  of  industrial  activity:  the 
production  of  it  increased  with  regularity 
during  the  years  1862,  1863,  and  1864  and 
the  value  of  it  rose  in  a  greater  ratio.  The 
average  price  per  ton  of  No.  i  anthracite 
foundry  pig  iron  at  Philadelphia  dunng  those 
years  was  respectively,  $23.87,  $35.25,  $59.25.  It 
was  a  period  of  money-making  and  accumulation 
of  wealth.  August  Belmont  in  a  letter  to  Lord 
Rokeby  of  May  7,  1863,  spoke  of  "the  eagerness 
with  which  for  the  last  two  months  the  people 
of  all  classes  have  invested  their  money  in  the 
securities  of  the  Government";  and  he  added, 
"The  North  is  united  and  prosperous."  At 
Saratoga  Springs,  July  24th  of  the  same  year,  a 
public  man  told  Robert  C.  Winthrop  in  a  private 
talk  on  the  hotel  veranda  that  "the  country  is 
coming  out  stronger  and  richer  than  ever — that 
half  our  debt  (great  as  it  is)  is  absorbed  in  cur- 
rency and  that  everything  is  prosperous  in  spite 
of  the  war."  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  said,  "Old 
Hartford  seems  fat,  rich,  and  cosey — stocks 
higher  than  ever,  business  plenty — everything  as 
tranquil  as  possible."  November  14,  1863,  John 
Sherman  wrote  to  his  brother  of  "the  wonderful 
prosperity  of  all  classes,  especially  of  laborers." 
"We  are,"  he  continued,  "only  another  example 
of  a  people  growing  rich  in  a  great  war.  And 
this  is  not  shown  simply  by  inflated  prices,  but 
by  increased  production,  new  manufacturing 
establishments,  new  railroads,  houses,  etc. 
Indeed,  every  branch  of  business  is  active  and 
hopeful.  This  is  not  a  mere  temporary  inflation 
caused  by  paper  money,  but  is  a  steady  progress 
and  almost  entirely  upon  actual  capital.  The 
people  are  prospering  and  show  their  readiness 
to  push  on  the  war.  Taxes  are  paid  cheerfully 
and  the  voluntary  donations  for  our  soldiers  and 
their  families  arc  counted  by  thousands." 

The  future  demonstrated  the  correctness  of 
Sherman's  opinion. 

"The  general  prosperity  of  the  country  is  so 
marked,"  wrote  Senator  Sherman,  January  29, 
1864,  "that  I  am  afraid  of  a  reaction  or  a  col- 


Secreury  Chase  said,  April  15th,  in  a  private 
letter  to  the  President  from  New  York  CJacf, 
"Two  topics  seem  to  occupy  exclusively  the  at* 
tention  of  New  York — speculation  and  the 
Metropolitan  Fair.  To-day  the  tidings  from 
Paducah  create  a  momentary  diversioo  soom^ 
thing  in  this  way:  A  horrible  affair  that  at 
Paducah.  Yes;  really  'twas  terrible.  Then  a 
pause.    Then:  How's  gold  to-day?" 

"There  is  a  reckless  money-making  spirit 
abroad,"  wrote  Thurlow  Weed  two  days  later, 
"which,  profiting  by  our  disasters*  favors  a  kog 
war." 

The  prosperous  activity  thus  described 
continued  almost  without  interruptno 
until  1873  despite  the  Franco-Prussian  War 
which  occurred  in  1870  and  which  is  esti- 
mated to  have  cost  the  combatants  more 
than  four  billions  of  dollars. 

If  in  the  country  directly  subject  to  its 
ravages  this  was  the  effect  of  the  greatest 
war  fought  prior  to  19 14,  there  would  ap* 
pear  to  be  but  little  reason  to  anticipate  a 
depression  in  the  United  States  in  conse- 
quence of  a  struggle  from  which  we  are 
separated  by  an  ocean  three  thousand 
miles  wide  and  which  enormously  in- 
creases the  demand  for  our  chief  agricnl- 
tural  food  products. 

It  is  altogether  possible  that  as  a  result 
of  this  demand  the  merchandise  balance  of 
trade  in  favor  of  this  country  for  the  cal- 
endar year  191 5  may  be  a  billion  dollan. 
which  is  about  four  hundred  millions  in  ex- 
cess of  any  record  previously  established; 
and  already  there  are  signs  that  for  the 
present  at  least,  and  perhaps  in  the  future, 
New  York  will  divide  with  London  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  world's  financial 
clearing  house  for  the  settlement  of  inter- 
national balances. 

The  commercial  and  financial  relation- 
ships of  the  world  are,  however,  so  inter- 
woven to-day  that  he  would  be  a  short- 
sighted student  of  the  facts  who  assumed 
that  great  prosperity  could  long  be  main- 
tained in  America  if  Europe  were  econ- 
omically prostrate;  and  the  important 
thing  for  us  to  consider  is  not  whether  ^t 
shall  benefit  immediately  by  the  hectic 
activity  temporarily  induced  by  war.  but 
whether  when  the  war  is  over  the  waste 
which  it  has  caused  will  have  so  reduced 
the  supply  of  capital  and  the  world's  pur- 
chasing power  that  long  years  of  economy 
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intervene  before  the  machinery  of  en- 
rise  can  be  again  operated  at  anything 
its  full  capacity. 

seems  logical  to  expect  that  the  en- 
5S  of  fifteen  million  men  destructively 
loyed  for  twelve  or  eighteen  months 
wipe  out  of  existence  much  property 
was  hitherto  productive,  valuable,  and 
ptable  as  a  basis  of  credit,  and  kill 
y  men  who  if  they  had  continued  to 
would  have  been  employed  in  adding 
lie  world's  wealth.  There  is,  however, 
on  to  doubt  whether  the  sensationalism 
^ar  does  not  lead  us  into  a  sensational 
jgeration  of  its  economic  waste, 
oncerning  the  value  of  the  lives  des- 
ed  and  the  burden  imposed  upon  So- 
y  in  caring  for  the  crippled  who  survive, 
e  can  be  no  doubt. 

1  our  country,  pension  payments 
•unting  to  about  Ji 70,000,000  yearly, 
fly  on  account  of  a  war  which  occurred 
'  years  ago,  are  a  sufficient  proof  of  the 
r-cost  of  war;  and  though  the  resources 
ledical  science  have  greatly  diminished 
fatalities  of  battle,  the  actuarial  value 
ach  life  destroyed  is  estimated  at  about 
00,  a  figure  that  is  arrived  at  by  multi- 
ng  the  average  net  earning  power  in  ex- 

of  the  cost  of  existence  by  the  normal 
jctancy  of  life  at  the  time  of  death. 
:  is  questionable,  however,  whether, 
e  from  the  men  killed  or  disabled,  the 
lomic  waste  of  war  is  anything  like  as 
Lt  as  it  is  generally  thought  to  be,  and 
^ms  possible  that  the  economies  which 
non-combatants  practise  in  time  of  war 
^  in  a  large  measure  offset  the  destruc- 
I  of  property  by  military  operations, 
he  present  war  is  so  vast  that  it  is  as  yet 
amed,  but  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
Jther  the  productive  property  thus  far 
troyed  was  worth  as  much  as  that  which 

wrecked  by  the  San  Francisco  earth- 
ke  in  1906  or  equal  in  value  to  that 
ch  is  yearly  destroyed  by  fire  in  the 
ted  States,  where  the  loss  from  this 
se  averages  $300,000,000  a  year, 
.side  from  the  loss  of  human  life  the  real 
nomic  waste  of  war  is  represented  by  the 
^der  and  projectiles  us^,  the  buildings 
eked,  the  crops  ruined,  and  the  horses 
ed  or  rendered  useless.  Most  of  the 
ley  that  is  spent  in  war  is  for  what  may 


be  called  overhead  expenses — ^the  wages  c^ 
m«n  unproductively  employed,  the  move- 
ment and  feeding  of  troops,  uniforms,  ar- 
tillery, guns,  aeroplanes,  and  warships. 
The  cost  of  all  these  things,  being  disbursed 
through  one  agency,  the  Government, 
bulks  large  in  the  public  eye,  but  is  it,  in 
the  aggregate,  much  greater  than  the  total 
expenditure  made  through  myriad  agencies 
in  time  of  peace  for  impermanent  and  un- 
productive things? 

In  an  economic  sense,  is  the  purchase  and 
maintenance  of  an  expensive  automobile 
any  less  wasteful  than  the  purchase  and 
maintenance  of  an  artillery  gun  carriage 
provided  the  cannon  is  not  used  to  destroy 
life  or  property?  Is  a  military  uniform  a 
less  productive  investment  than  a  dress 
suit?  Is  the  movement  of  troops  en  masse 
more  wasteful  of  wealth  than  the  annual 
hegira  of  the  working  millions  of  this 
country  for  their  summer  holiday? 

The  chief  difference  is  that  in  time  of 
war  the  people  pay  the  exi>enses  through 
taxation  and  deny  themselves  many  pleas- 
urable luxuries  for  which  they  would  pay 
directly  out  of  their  own  purses  if  there 
were  no  war.  There  are  no  statistics  on 
the  subject  available,  but  the  repoi:ts  that 
come  from  Europe  indicate  that  economy 
is  now  universal. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  war  for  six 
months  is  six  billion  dollars.  The  popu- 
lation of  Europe  is  450,000,000.  If  the 
average  expenditure  for  unnecessary  and 
unproductive  things  has  been  reduced 
$15  i>er  capita,  the  costs  of  the  war  have 
been  paid  by  saving.  Is  it  impossible  that 
such  a  saving  has  been  made? 

In  America  there  is  hardly  a  family 
whose  expenses  during  the  last  six  months 
have  not  been  reduced  by  much  more  than 
$1 5  per  capita,  and  in  Euroi>e  the  incentive 
to  economy  has  been  far  greater  than  in 
the  United  States. 

There  is  one  other  element  that  should 
not  be  overlooked  in  studying  the  economic 
effect  of  war.  It  is  the  impermanent  na- 
ture of  property  and  wealth  even  in  times 
of  peace.  It  is  said  that  the  physical 
structure  of  the  human  body  is  entirely  re- 
newed every  seven  years  and  it  seems  as  if 
the  same  rule  applies  to  nearly  all  things, 
whether  they  be  animate  ox  vKMccc^aXfc, 
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The  average  life  of  machinery  and  live-stock 
is  certainly  not  more  than  seven  years. 
It  is  probably  true  that  a  railroad  is  com- 
pletely rebuilt  every  seven  years.  Build- 
ings, if  they  be  substantial,  last  longer,  but 
twenty-five  years  is  the  average  measure  of 
their  profitable  longevity  and  to  attain 
this  the  original  cost  is  probably  spent  in 
repairs  once  or  twice  over. 

One  dollar,  compounded  yearly  at  one 
per  cent,  for  4,000  years,  supposed  to  be 
the  life  of  the  historical  world,  would  yield 
a  sum  many  thousand  times  greater  than 
the  estimated  wealth  of  the  world  to-day, 
and  it  is  reasonably  clear  that  the  amortiz- 
ing processes  of  Nature  are  but  slightly  ac- 
celerated by  the  destruction  of  war. 

If  all  productive  property  is,  on  the  aver- 
age, worn  out  and  renewed  every  seven 
years  the  proportion  of  it  that  is  instantly 
destroyed  in  time  of  war  is  so  small  as  to 
be  negligible  in  calculations  which  have  to 
do  with  the  economic  whole,  and  the 
fluidity  of  credit  is  to-day  such  that  a 
deficiency  in  one  corner  of  the  globe  in- 
stantly attracts  a  compensatory  flow  from 
somewhere  else. 

In  our  study  of  economics,  we  are  all  of 
us  subject  to  the  traditions  and  jargon  of 
the  science  in  its  previous  development. 
Even  such  independent  thinkers  as  Mill 
and  Adam  Smith  show  that  they  were  to  a 
certain  extent  "brain  bound"  by  these 
influences.  Man's  mind  proceeds  but 
slowly  to  the  grasp  of  wider  issues  and  we 
must  generally  have  had  some  experience 
of  unprecedented  conditions  before  we  can 
frame  a  theory  to  fit  them. 

It  was  necessary  that  Magellan  should 
circumnavigate  the  earth  before  its  ro- 
tundity was  believed  in,  and  if  in  the  future 
some  one  shall  be  able  to  journey  to  the 
sun  it  is  probable  that  many  accepted  as- 
tronomical theories  will  be  discarded. 
We  cannot  visualize  anything  that  we  have 
never  experienced  or  seen  and  it  is  exceed- 
ingly probable  that  the  economic  results  of 
the  present  war  will  make  some  financial 
dogmas  seem  palpably  fallacious  that  have 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  infallible. 

One  of  these  is  that  the  waste  of  war 
diminishes  the  supply  of  capital  to  such  an 
extent  that  a  higher  rate  of  interest  must 
be  paid  for  its  use  until  the  industry  of  man 


has  reaccumulated  the  wealth  destroyed 
This  seems  to  be  untrue.  I  n  the  first  pboe, 
the  destruction  is  greatly  exaggerated.  Ii 
the  second  place,  the  labor-saving  madua- 
ery  in  use  to<lay  makes  it  possible  to  ac- 
cumulate wealth  almost  as  rapidly  as  it  ca 
be  destroyed,  either  by  men  or  machinery. 
Men  are  much  better  educated  in  constnic- 
tive  work  than  they  are  in  destructive 
militarism.  They  are  practising  constnic- 
tion  all  the  time  and  are  efficient. 

They  go  to  war  only  once  in  a  generatioi 
and  the  enginery  of  armies  is  operated  with 
an  inefficiency  that  would  be  the  despair 
of  a  captain  of  industry. 

In  the  third  place,  the  war-induoed 
economies  go  a  long  way  toward  campak- 
sating  for  its  waste.  Finally,  and  most 
important  of  all  in  the  present  situation, 
is  the  fact  that  the  war  has  compelled  a 
mobilization  of  the  worid's  gold  reserves  ii 
banks  and  deposit  institutions  and  thus 
permanently  enlarges  the  basis  upon  whick 
a  correspondingly  enlarged  superstructure 
of  credit  can  be  imposed. 

One  of  the  most  striking  phenomena  of 
the  present  war  has  been  the  willingness 
of  the  populace  in  Europe  to  accept  credit 
currency  in  place  of  gold.  There  is  no 
inflation  except  perhaps  in  Germany. 
Everywhere  else  the  paper  obligatkm  is 
redeemable  in  gold  at  its  face  value,  bat 
redemption  is  not  sought  because  faith  n 
the  issuing  government  or  institution  is 
supreme.  This  is  a  very  real  growth  d 
credit.  After  the  war  i^  over  there  wiD 
be  even  less  reason  to  withdraw  the  gold 
that  has  found  its  way  into  the  banks  and 
it  will  probably  stay  there.  As  the  govern- 
ment war  loans  are  amortized  by  taxation 
and  are  replaced  by  the  commercial  credits 
required  in  the  activities  of  peace,  the  ac- 
cumulated gold  will  be  still  available  as  a 
reserve  for  the  deposits  and  loans  which, 
once  increased  by  the  financial  exigencies  of 
war,  are  rarely  much  decreased  thereafter. 

The  financial  history  of  the  last  fifty 
years  does  not  justify  the  expectation  of 
higher  interest  rates  after  a  great  war.  In 
Moody's  Magazine  for  December,  1914.  it 
is  pointed  out  that  "despite  the  destruction 
of  $5,000,000,000  of  capital  by  both  sides 
in  the  American  Civil  War,  the  annual 
average  discount  rate  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
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1  fell  from  7.41  per  cent,  in  1864  to  2.10 
cent,    in    1868.    The   destruction   of 

)oo,ooo,ooo  in  the  Franco-German  War 
likewise  followed  by  a  fall  in  the  aver- 
discount  rate  from  4.10  per  cent,  in 

2  and  4.76  per  cent,  in  1873  to  2.61  per 
t.  in  1876.  Interest  rates  in  New  York 
raged  only  5  per  cent,  in  1876,  as  com- 
*d  with  7.63  per  cent,  in  1872;  and  5 
cent,  then  was  about  as  cheap  as  3  per 
t.  is  now." 

/e  can  all  recall  what  happened  after 
Spanish-American  War  in  1898  and  the 
r  War  of  1899.  They  were  followed 
he  greatest  trade  expansion  ever  known 
le  United  States  and  Europe  and  wealth 
accumulated  with  a  rapidity  that  en- 
dered  a  period  of  advancing  prices 
speculation  that  lasted  until  1906. 
he  truth  seems  to  be  that  not  only  do 
exaggerate  the  waste  of  war  and  under- 
nate  the  coincidentally  induced  econ- 
es  but  that  we  entirely  overlook  the 
:t  of  war  in  making  credit  expansion 
iible  by  a  concentration  of  the  world's 
I  supply  in  banks  from  which  it  there- 
r  rarely  emerges. 

he  action  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  es- 
iishing  a  gold  depository  at  Ottawa  and 
recently  announced  agreement  between 
;lish  and  American  bankers  which  pro- 
5S  that  for  one  year  after  the  war  they 
consult  so  that  trans-Atlantic  ship- 
its  of  gold  may  be  made  unnecessary 
conspicuous  examples  of  the  effect  of 
present  war  in  diminishing  the  use  of 
yellow  metal  as  a  medium  of  exchange 
increasing  the  use  of  credit  and  credit 
ruments  in  its  place. 
hit  own  Federal  Reserve  Act  is  another 
}  in  the  same  direction.    The  reduction 
he  reserve  from  25  to  18  p)er  cent,  and 
provision  for  the  issuance  of  Federal 
erve  notes  will  make  possible  an  enorm- 
expansion  in  the  volume  of  available 
lit. 

he  fact  is  that  loan  and  deposit  banks 
a  comparatively  recent  invention  and 
t  we  have  not  yet  begun  to  realize  how 
all  the  wealth  of  the  world  may  be  made 
basis  of  credit  through  their  operations 
confidence  in  their  stability  increases 
the  use  of  the  bank  check  sui>ersedes 
1  as  a  medium  of  exchange. 


As  modem  war  increases  the  dei>endence 
of  Society  upon  the  machinery  of  the  banks, 
confidence  in  them  grows  and  hastens  the 
day  of  which  the  economist  dreams  when 
all  the  business  of  life  will  be  consummated 
by  transfers  of  credit  rather  than  the  ex- 
change of  cash.  Our  own  Civil  War  and 
the  necessity  of  providing  a  market  for  the 
bonds  of  the  United  States  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Banking 
System  which,  although  imperfect,  was  a 
great  improvement  upon  the  methods  that 
it  succeeded,  and  immensely  increased  the 
use  of  asset  currency,  thereby  making  the 
gold  then  in  existence  available  as  a 
reserve  for  a  vastly  expanded  volume  of 
loans  and  deposits.  So  it  happened  that 
money  became  permanently  cheaper  in 
the  years  after  the  war  than  it  had  ever 
been  before. 

During  the  present  war  the  English 
Government  has  in  effect  applied  the  same 
principle  by  guaranteeing  the  Bank  of 
England  against  loss  in  the  advances  made 
against  pre-moratorium  acceptances  and 
the  war  loan,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
loans  and  deposits  in  all  the  English  banks 
and  especially  the  Bank  of  England  have 
greatly  increased  and  the  stock  of  gold  in 
hand  is  the  largest  on  record. 

The  late  William  James,  of  Harvard, 
maintained  that  men  only  rarely  worked  up 
to  the  limit  of  their  powers  and  he  cited 
the  pain  in  the  groin  which  precedes  the 
"second  wind"  in  running  as  a  corrobor- 
ative of  his  theory.  Because  men  do  not 
generally  breathe  as  deeply  as  they  should 
the  abdominal  muscles  which  fully  expand 
the  lungs  fall  into  disuse.  In  running, 
deep  breathing  is  necessary  and  the 
consequent  activity  of  the  unused  mus- 
cles is  painful  until  they  function  natur- 
ally and  the  lungs  are  working  to  their 
full  capacity. 

So  it  seems  to  be  with  war.  It  calls  for 
and  it  generally  develops  many  qualities 
and  resources  that  were  latent  in  time  of 
peace.  It  increases  valor,  self-reliance, 
and  the  capacity  for  sacrifice.  Is  it  not 
possible — does  it  not,  indeed,  seem  probable 
— that  it  also  increases  the  confidence  of 
men  in  each  other  and  their  institutions 
that  is  called  credit  and  so  tends  to  dimin- 
ish the  charge  exacted  for  its  us^? 


A  DIARY  FROM  THE  FRONT 

III 

COURT-MARTIALED 

MY    SECOND    EXPERIENCE    AS    A    PRISONER   OF    THE   FRENCH — GLIMPSES   OF  THE 

BATTLE   OF   THE    AISNE 

BY 

ARTHUR  SWEETSER 


FOR  five  fearful  days  Paris  had 
hung  in  suspense,  breathlessly 
awaiting  the  outcome  of  the 
battle  [of  the  Marne]  at  its 
very  gates.  Official  communis 
ques  had  been  vague  and  unsatisfactory, 
and  the  capital  had  scanned  edition  after 
edition  while  the  German  guns  thundered 
just  outside. 

Then  suddenly,  unexpectedly,  when  hope 
had  almost  fled,  came  news  of  the  Germans' 
withdrawal.  Instantly  there  sprang  up  a 
new  life.  The  newspapers  became  trans- 
formed and  the  whole  city  reborn.  The 
sadness  and  anguish  which  had  gripped  the 
gay  capital  fled  in  a  stream  of  smiles  and 
joy.  The  life,  the  glitter,  and  the  gayety 
began  to  pour  back.  That  the  German 
army  had  been  at  the  very  gates  of  the 
city  and  that  it  might  even  now  be  with- 
drawing only  to  return  was  not  considered.. 
France  had  won  a  glorious  victory;  the 
war  was  all  but  decided,  and  it  now  re- 
mained only  to  quash  the  last  resistance — 
such  is  the  buoyancy  of  the  Parisian. 

And  for  us  it  meant  action.  After  my 
long  bicycle  trip  with  Von  Kluck's  army 
from  the  Belgian  border  to  Paris,  1  had 
become  rested  and  forgotten  all  about  my 
fervent  oaths  that  I  would  never  again 
seek  to  get  to  the  front.  The  two  armies 
were  now  deadlocked  along  the  Aisne, 
where  perhaps  the  biggest  battle  in  the 
world's  history  was  being  waged.  Its  call 
could  not  be  denied,  and  I  decided  to  set 
out  the  next  day.  As  a  sop  to  conscience, 
I  tried  my  best  to  secure  proper  papers, 
but  found  that  I  might  as  well  try  to  break 
into  Heaven.  A  newspaper  man  was  about 
as  popular  as  a  Jeper.    Consequently,  v/ith 


no  credentials  at  all  except  an  AmericaA 
passport,  which  had  already  proved  its 
worthlessness,  I  set  out  from  Paris  on 
September  14th. 

With  me  was  a  man  named  Rader  wbon 
I  had  picked  up  in  Paris  and  who  purported 
variously  to  be  a  newspaperman,  aviator, 
and  bomb  expert.  By  dint  of  tremendous 
effort  we  succeeded  in  getting  oursdves, 
our  bicycles,  and  our  knapsacks  into  the 
Gare  du  Nord,  where,  after  another  strug- 
gle, we  loaded  the  whole  entourage  on  to  a 
train  jammed  with  peasants  and  sightseen 
We  hitched  our  way  along  as  far  as  Moot- 
soult,  where  we  were  unceremoniousiy 
dumped  out  into  an  inhospitable  and  de- 
serted country.  Beyond  that  line  dviliaos 
were  not  supposed  to  go,  and  we  knew  that 
we  faced  practically  certain  imprisonment 
and  possibly  confinement  as  spies.  Never- 
theless, we  had  to  see  that  battle,  so  we 
jumped  on  our  bicycles  and  were  off.  The 
first  day  was  uneventful,  bringing  us  to 
Chantilly  for  the  night. 

Eariy  next  morning,  we  set  out  for  Senlis. 
where  1  had  been  prisoner  with  the  Ger- 
mans at  the  time  the  town  was  burned. 
The  houses  and  hotels  along  the  Rue  de  la 
Republique  were  now  only  cold  piles  at 
crumbled  masonry  and  half-standing  wails 

From  Senlis  we  pushed  on  through  Ver- 
berie  out  into  the  region  of  the  battle.  No»  ' 
we  were  once  more  within  the  lines,  and  I 
in  danger  of  arrest. 

Along  the  road  we  passed  a  long  convoy 
of  nearly  one  hundred  dust-<overed  Parisian  , 
'buses  and  great  detachments  of  cavalr> 
already  pitching  camp  for  the  night.  I  at 
once  sought  out  the  little  inn  where  I  had 
stayed  before  and  was  received  very  kindly 
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next  morning  when  we  awoke  a  deep, 
iating  roar  echoed  in  our  ears.  Grim, 
*n,  fearful,  the  big  guns  were  at  their 
Lil  work  again.  It  was  not  unlike  the 
^y  rumble  of  a  violent  thunderstorm, 
it  was  far  more  awesome.  Every  mo- 
lt it  seemed  as  though  it  must  die  down 
cease,  but  on  and  on  it  went,  growling 
jnly  all  about  us.    The  heavy  guns  of 

monstrous  armies  were  snarling  at 
I  other  till  the  whole  heaven  echoed  with 

ugly  reverberation.  Thus  now  for 
t  days  had  this  sullen  undertone  been 
ig  on  just  outside  this  quaint  little 
ich  city. 

ever  was  noise  so  magnetic  as  that  of 
big  guns  of  the  battle  of  the  Aisne. 
terrible  rumble  of  this  colossal  struggle 
V  us  inexorably  toward  it.  We  had 
ted  for  Belgium  and  had  sworn  we 
lid  not  deviate  from  the  road,  but  when 
heard  that  sullen  rumble  we  were  as 
less  as  straws  sucked  into  a  vortex, 
could  not  pass  on  and  beyond  this  gi- 
tic  contest  where  the  great  elemental 
es  of  Nature  were  playing  such  havoc, 
were  drawn,  irresistibly,  irrevocably  on. 
f  course,  we  tried  to  get  papers,  but 
id  it  impossible.  The  mayor  frankly 
>ected  us,  and  a  British  officer  laconi- 
/  remarked  that  he  would  like  to  see 
krhen  we  got  back.  We  told  ourselves 
were  going  to  Soissons,  which  was  at 
t  angles  to  the  road  to  Belgium  and 
:tly  counter  to  where  our  pass]X)rts  read. 

I    ENDLESS    PROCESSION   OF   WOUNDED 

was  a  beautiful  day  as  we  bicycled 
of  the  city  on  to  a  splendid  wood  road, 
ich  sunlight  streamed  through  the  al- 
ly reddening  trees  and  gave  a  welcome 
nth  to  the  chill  air  of  the  forest.  All 
quiet  with  the  serenity  of  Indian  sum- 
— all  but  that  ever-continuing  roar, 
denly  the  significance  of  it  all  came  upon 

A  detachment  of  French  wounded 
e  straggling  by.  They  had  done  their 
<;  no  one  longer  had  use  for  them;  and 

they  were  left  to  shift  for  themselves. 
3Ugh  the  quiet  of  the  wood  road  they 
e  like  spectres  in  unending  procession, 
ir  march  was  slow  and  disordered, 
etimes  it  was  one  lone  man  limping 
jedly,  on  a  stick;  sometimes  two  or 


three;  sometimes  a  whole  ragged,  bandaged, 
blood-stained  group. 

Turcos  predominated  in  that  death 
march.  It  seemed  as  if  the  Germans  must 
have  blown  up  a  whole  division  of  them. 
Fierce  and  bloodthirsty  they  may  be  in  the 
heat  of  battle,  but  those  who  passed  along 
that  wood  road  certainly  did  not  look  it. 
Their  big,  soft  eyes,  set  in  clear  brown  com- 
plexions, seemed  fairly  liquid  and  melting. 
Their  fezes  and  baggy  trousers  fitted  oddly 
in  this  forest  of  France. 

Suddenly  we  burst  out  of  the  woods. 
Before  us  lay  a  bit  of  the  gigantic  battle  of 
the  Aisne.  To  the  right  was  a  big  meadow 
land  which  was  one  wild,  seething  mass  of 
men,  cavalry,  and  wagons.  Here  and 
there  were  eddies  of  movement  where  one 
little  part  sought  to  extricate  itself  to  go 
its  way.  It  was  the  first  line  of  reserves 
and  supplies  behind  the  advance  trenches. 
A  little  more  to  the  left,  the  road  we  were 
on  ran  past  a  thin  line  of  poor  peasant 
homes,  past  a  cross-road  leading  to  the 
rear,  and  on  through  the  meadow  to  the 
woods  on  the  farther  side.  Two  long  lines 
of  wagons  and  supply  trains  worked  their 
way  along  this  narrow  roadway  in  opposite 
directions,  one  of  them  turning  off  to  the 
rear  road  even  as  we  watched. 

Slightly  to  the  left  again  the  land  ran 
down  in  swampy  richness  to  the  River 
Aisne  itself,  which  here  is  nothing  more 
than  a  sluggish  stream  of  less  than  seventy- 
five  yards'  width.  Again  to  the  left  across 
the  river  the  land  sloped  up  gently  to  a 
long  parallel  ridge  which  will  probably  go 
down  in  history  as  the  heights  of  the  Aisne. 
Just  under  its  crest  could  be  seen  the  red 
of  the  French  soldiers'  pantaloons,  massed 
as  though  preparing  to  hurl  an  attack. 

A   VIEW  OF  A   MODERN    BATTLE 

Crash !  A  roar  from  out  of  the  rumble,  a 
puff  of  white  smoke,  and  a  rain  of  lead  on 
the  very  men  I  had  been  watching!  The 
Germans  had  found  the  range  exactly,  but 
the  distance  was  too  great  for  me  to  dis- 
tinguish what  execution  they  were  doing 
among  those  serried  ranks.  Then  came  a 
long  siren  whistle  screeching  through  the 
air  from  the  distance.  Again  a  twinkling 
flash  against  the  blue,  again  a  puff  of  rich 
fleecy  smoke,  and  2LtvovVvw  ^^V'a.^  ^j^ax- 
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tered  death  and  injury  on  the  men  help- 
lessly waiting  below. 

Fascinated,  we  watched  those  little 
twinklings  of  flame  and  puffs  of  white 
smoke.  Whence  came  they,  we  wondered, 
and  by  what  weird  skill  were  they  made  to 
burst  squarely  over  their  intended  prey? 
Was  it  the  science  of  man  or  was  it,  as  we 
half  believed,  the  cajolery  of  some  demon 
gloating  over  thehelplessnessof  his  victims? 
Again  the  azure  was  broken  by  a  little  white 
puff — again  we  wondered — ^whence? 

Click  —  click  —  click  —  click  —  click — 
the  murderous  machine  gun  was  starting 
its  music.  What  an  engine  of  destruction! 
Nothing  in  the  world  seems  so  heinous  as 
the  snapping,  clacking  rattle  of  the  machine 
gun  spitting  forth  its  rain  of  bullets. 

Leaving  the  forest  behind  us,  we  con- 
tinued on  along  the  road  parallel  to  the 
Aisne  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  bursting  shells.  We  ran  at  once  into 
the  big  convoy  that  was  winding  serpent- 
like along  the  road  for  miles.  I  shall  never 
know  how  far  we  came  along  that  road. 
The  dangerous  slime  made  it  almost  im- 
possible to  bicycle,  while  the  jams  of  wagons 
forced  us  out  on  to  a  grassy  sidewalk  which 
had  been  equally  mashed  up  by  constantly 
passing  horsemen.  We  had  gone  hardly  a 
hundred  yards  through  that  confusion 
when  we  were  held  up  by  a  mounted  officer. 
Most  carefully  he  read  our  American  pass- 
ports and  then  asked  me  what  nationality 
we  were.  With  a  few  more  words  he  al- 
lowed us  to  pass  on,  but  again,  in  another 
fifty  yards,  and  still  a  third  time  perhaps 
fifty  yards  farther  on,  we  were  forced  to 
go  through  the  same  procedure.  Each 
time  my  heart  sank  within  me  and  I 
thought  we  were  caught,  but  each  time  we 
were  allowed  to  go  on  till  it  seemed  for  a 
moment  almost  as  though  we  might  get 
across  that  swampy  meadow  and  into 
Soissons. 

Unexpectedly,  however,  we  were  held 
up  by  a  soldier,  who  ordered  us  back  with 
him.  He  brought  us  to  a  plump  little 
officer  all  decked  with  braid,  sword,  and 
medals,  whom  1  had  noticed  glaring  at  us 
most  suspiciously  as  we  passed  by.  Again 
I  explained  how  harmless  we  were  and 
showed  our  ever-present  American  pass- 
port.    With    the   utmost   politeness,   Vv^ 


told  us  that  they  wene  splendid'docunieDls 
but  that  they  were  not  sufficient  for  sig|it- 
seeing  on  the  firing  line.  Equally  pofiteijr 
he  urged  us  to  return  to  the  headquarters, 
where  there  would  not  be  the  least  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  a  military  pass.  By  nov 
we  had  a  squad  of  about  thirty  sokfien 
around  us,  and  as  we  saluted  the  officer  ii 
farewell  I  imagined  1  could  see  an  iromal 
smile  on  their  faces. 

Nobody  seemed  to  know  where  the  heid- 
quarters  were;  nevertheless,  every  time  I 
saw  an  officer's  eye  light  upon  us,  I  fore- 
stalled inquiries  on  his  part  by  asking  Mb 
its  location.  We  slipped  and  slid  our  way 
back  until  a  sudden  downpour  overtook  us 
Thereupon  we  took  shelter  in  a  little  house 
along  the  roadside,  where  a  squad  of  cavalry 
were  lying  about,  eating  a  late  lunch,  or 
playing  cards.  They  were  most  courteoo 
and  conducted  us  to  an  open  window  wheR 
we  could  look  out  on  the  fighting  not  a 
quarter  mile  away  across  the  little  nver. 

What  we  saw  of  the  battle  was  nMBt 
strangely  disappointing  and  depiessiag. 
A  roar  of  cannon  that  was  tremendously 
deep  and  rich  but  not  at  all  deafening;  litde 
fleecy,  almost  friendly,  puffs  of  sheik;  i 
confusion  due  principally  to  mud  and  n 
unkind  Nature;  a  little  section  of  the  battk 
bordered  on  three  sides  by  woods  and  oi 
the  fourth  by  a  hill;  half  the  sweep  of  tbe 
horizon  within  which  to  place  the  enemy's 
invisible  lines;  a  host  of  men  crouchbi; 
resignedly  in  the  advance  trenches  while 
death  flared  down  on  them  from  above: 
and  behind,  another  host  of  men  lying  about 
talking  and  yawning  with  the  foremost 
thought  of  getting  something  to  smoke. 

UNDER  ARREST 

At  last  the  storm  passed  over  and  «t 
went  on  once  more  over  the  still  more 
slimy  roads  until  finally  we  found  an  ofiicer 
who  was  able  to  direct  us.  It  was  another 
case  of  the  fly  going  into  the  spider's  ^"eb 
and  1  knew  for  a  certainty  that  we  would 
get  in  trouble  if  we  ever  presented  ourselves 
at  the  headquarters.  Rader  was  one  of 
those  scream-eagle  Americans  who  thou^t 
all  he  had  to  do  was  throw  out  his  chest  and 
wave  his  American  passport;  so  up  i^^ 
went  and  got  what  was  coming  to  os 
^u^^"^  \  told  a  staff  officer,  standing  on  the 
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roadway  with  several  others,  who  we  were 
:  and  what  we  wanted.  Most  politely,  he 
I  invited  us  to  go  into  the  yard  of  a  pleasant 
I  little  country  house  at  our  side.  We  did.. 
I  The  gates  closed  behind  us.  1  knew  1  was 
E  in  jail  for  the  third  time  on  this  beastly 
:  trip.  1  was  beginning  to  get  disgusted 
5    with  war  correspondence. 

Another  officer,  having  found  our  mission, 
told  us  to  go  into  the  house.  We  went  in — 
and  came  out  again  quicker  than  we  en- 
tered. All  unknown  to  us  1  had  turned 
into  the  front  parlor  straight  to  a  sorrowful 
meeting  of  the  general  and  staff  in  charge 
of  that  part  of  the  battle  of  the  Aisne,  who 
were  decidedly  ill-natured  because  of  a 
serious  setback  that  very  day.  Something 
grabbed  me  by  the  arm,  and  when  my 
thinking  apparatus  got  working  again  1 
found  myself  out  on  the  lawn  with  an  ex- 
cited French  officer  asking  me  if  1  didn't 
know  any  better  than  to  go  into  a  staff 
meeting.  Thereupon  a  gendarme  was 
brought  out  to  take  care  of  us.  He  led 
us  over  near  a  stable  under  a  tree  and  im- 
mediately loaded  his  gun  with  three  new 
bronze  cartridges.  Pointedly  he  remarked : 
"One  for  you,  one  for  your  friend,  and 
another  one  in  case  1  miss." 

Things  were  starting  now.  It  had  begun 
to  rain  again  by  this  time,  and  we  stood 
there  with  great  big  drops  dripping  down 
off  the  tree.  For  some  reason  the  general 
happened  to  come  out  into  the  yard,  and 
when  he  saw  us  talking  together  he  went 
off  like  a  bunch  of  firecrackers  at  our  guard, 
whom  I  thought  for  a  minute  he  was  going 
to  have  shot.  Thereupon  Rader  and  1 
were  not  allowed  even  to  talk  together. 

COURT-MARTIALED 

For  a  solid  hour  we  stood  there  thus  under 
that  dripping  tree,  afraid  almost  to  look 
at  each  other,  afraid  to  smoke,  and  with 
no  company  but  our  guard  and  his  three 
new  bronze  bullets.  Then  out  came  an 
officer  to  find  out  all  about  it.  After  hear- 
ing my  impossible  story,  he  whipped  his 
fist  up  into  my  face,  put  his  nose  about  two 
inches  from  mine,  distended  his  eyes  till 
it  seemed  they  were  going  to  snap,  and 
shouted: 

"  You're  an  Austrian." 

It  seemed  too  absurd  to  deny  it,  and  yet 


in  meek,  foolish  voice  1  assured  him  that 
I  was  not  an  Austrian,  but  only  a  poor, 
harmless  American  newspaper  man. 

Then  1  was  dragged  inside  the  hou?e  for 
my  court-martial.  Three  of  them  got  me 
in  a  little  side  room  and  put  me  through  a 
third  degree. 

"Got  any  arms?"  they  asked. 

"Nothing  but  a  camera,"  1  replied,  and 
their  eyes  fairly  bulged.  It  was  only  a 
little  bit  of  a  camera,  but  it  made  a  tre- 
mendous impression,  as  such  things  are 
not  popular  near  a  battle  line. 

"What  else  have  you  got?"  they  asked. 

"A  German  passport  to  Paris,"  1  replied 
with  all  the  honesty  and  guilelessness  due 
to  knowledge  that  they  would  surely  find 
it  on  me  if  1  didn't  show  it  to  them.  Then 
they  rummaged  through  my  knapsack, 
which  yielded  them  three  maps.  A  cam- 
era, a  German  pass  to  Paris,  and  three 
maps — 1  wonder  if  1  could  have  had  any- 
thing much  worse.  1  doubt  it  from  their 
expressions.  The  only  ameliorating  cir- 
cumstance was  a  package  of  cigarettes, 
which,  judiciously  distributed,  secured  a 
certain  relaxation  in  the  atmosphere. 

"  Take  off  your  coat,"  they  said. 

1  took  off  the  dripping  garment  while 
they  prodded  me  all  over  for  arms  or  secret 
papers.  Then  for  a  half  hour  1  stood  there 
in  my  shirt  sleeves  shivering  in  the  damp- 
ness while  they  put  questions  to  me.  If  1 
was  able  to  control  the  chattering  of  my 
teeth  some  other  part  of  me  would  begin 
to  twitch  till  1  was  quite  sure  they  thought 
1  was  having  the  palsy  from  fear.  At  last 
the  examination  was  ended  and  1  was  sent 
out  into  the  yard  again  with  a  none  too 
comfortable  diagnosis  of  my  probable 
fate.  Poor  old  Rader  was  still  standing 
out  in  the  rain  with  his  unsociable  guard. 

Without  warning  came  the  order  for  de- 
parture. The  general  headquarters  were 
retiring  for  the  night  and  we  were  going  to 
be  taken  along  with  them,  Rader,  the 
lucky  dog,  thus  escaping  the  third  degree. 
It  was  now  pitch  dark  and  raining  hard. 
When  we  came  out  upon  that  slimy  road 
once  more,  they  ranged  Rader  and  me 
side  by  side  and  then,  to  my  horror,  brought 
out  a  pair  of  handcuffs.  We  were  tied 
tight  together  under  lock  and  chain  with 
only  three  fefcl  o<  V^vj,   Tc^  >as»,\NKs^'e^^^^> 
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fell  the  honor  of  leading  the  march  that 
was  to  come.  It  was  a  motley  company 
indeed — two  harmless  American  journal- 
ists, three  German  soldiers,  and  five  French 
soldiers  who  were  being  sent  back  for 
drunkenness.  Gendarmes  with  loaded  guns 
completed  the  procession. 

What  a  march  that  was!  Handcuffed, 
in  a  heavy  rain,  through  an  ink-black 
night,  for  every  three  feet  we  went  for- 
ward we  seemed  to  slide  back  two.  Rader, 
slipping  and  sliding  off  the  side  of  the  road, 
was  in  constant  danger  of  tumbling  into 
the  ditch  beside  him.  And  every  time  he 
slipped  the  chain  which  bound  us  dragged 
me  also  off  toward  the  side  of  the  road,  till 
my  left  arm  felt  as  though  it  were  being 
constantly  pulled. 

It  was  hours  before  we  arrived,  exhausted 
and  dripping,  at  our  destination,  the  dingy 
little  City  Hall  of  Pierrefonds,  where  we 
were  to  exist  till  daybreak. 

SLEEPING  IN  MANACLES 

The  one  large  room  downstairs  had  been 
covered  all  about  with  straw.  Rader  and  1 
shortly  lay  down  on  what  purported  to  be 
our  bed  for  the  night.  Chilled  through 
with  rain,  as  I  was,  my  mud-soaked  feet 
felt  as  though  they  were  incased  in  ice. 
A  thin  layer  of  straw  underneath  was  in- 
sufficient to  keep  out  the  damp  olf  the  floor, 
and  there  was  absolutely  nothing  to  put 
over  us.  1  had  thought  when  they  sent 
us  to  bed  that  they  would  unhitch  our 
manacles,  but  they  did  not.  All  night 
long  we  lay  there,  unable  to  move  our  arms 
without  pulling  the  other  one  into  wake- 
fulness. It  seemed  as  though  morning 
would  never  come.  Hopelessly  1  watched 
the  first  gray  of  another  rainy  dawn  pene- 
trate our  jail  and  dim  the  flickering  lan- 
terns into  uselessness.  Finally  came  time 
for  departure — ^whither  we  neither  knew 
nor  cared  so  long  as  it  was  away  from  the 
place  we  were  in.  We  were  glad  to  see  that 
the  drunken  French  soldiers  were  to  be 
left  behind,  but  we  were  even  gladder  when 
our  manacles  were  removed  and  we  each 
resumed  our  individual  lives.  Evidently 
they  were  going  to  allow  us  to  wheel  our 
bicycles,  which  had  suddenly  put  in  an 
appearance,  for  one  of  them  conceived  the 
very  ingenious  idea  of  taking  a\\  the  wtvd 


out  of  the  tires  so  that  we  couldn't  jump 
on  and  run  away.  We  were  not  worrkd 
particularly,  however,  as  we  saw  a  chance 
to  get  exercise  and  warmth. 

Just  at  this  juncture  a  beastly  littk  cap- 
tain came  fussing  around.  Oh  no,  it 
would  never  do,  to  let  us  go  unmanadei 
Never!  We  must  be  shackled  ag^in.  I 
submitted  resignedly  while  the  manade 
was  once  more  fastened  on  my  left  wrist 
as  now  even  1  was  beginning  to  believe  I  . 
was  a  dangerous  enemy  of  France.  But  I 
the  captain's  next  move  was  the  gruid 
finale.  To  my  horror  he  brought  up  one  of 
the  German  prisoners  and  fastened  him 
to  the  other  end.  With  our  right  hands 
Rader  and  I  pushed  our  flat-tired  bicydei 
while  with  our  left  we  clung  close  to  our 
German  comrades.  I  knew  all  too  vd 
what  it  meant  to  us  all  along  the  mardi 
that  was  to  come  to  be  thus  manacled  to 
Germans,  for  there  could  be  but  one  explan- 
ation. There  was,  however,  nothing  m 
could  do  about  it  and,  as  I  told  Rader,  m 
were  taking  what  was  coming  to  us  for 
having  been  fools  enough  to  go  into  tk 
headquarters  when  told  to. 

It  was  dark  and  loweringwhenwestarted 
as  it  had  been  during  all  those  fearful  ta 
days  of  battle.  Hardly,  however,  had  m 
appeared  in  the  open  atmosphere  than  it 
began  to  open  up  new  torrents.  Our  irti 
clothing,  which  clung  heavily  to  us,  became 
wetter  still,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before 
the  exercise  of  walking  drove  any  wanntb 
into  our  shivering  bodies.  Mile  after  mik 
we  struggled  on,  till  1  began  to  wonder  if  «c 
were  going  to  complete  the  march  to  Paris. 

FRENCH  HATRED  OF  THE  GERMANS 

Everywhere  along  the  road  we  found 
evidence  of  the  hostility  to  the  Germam 
and  of  the  estimate  placed  on  two  dviliam 
who  are  handcuffed  to  German  prisoners. 
Peasant  folk  whose  houses  had  been  ran- 
sacked and  emptied  of  all  food  and  drink 
by  the  Prussians  when  on  their  mardi 
toward  victory  saw  our  three  companions 
return  as  prisoners  with  a  silence  that  was 
all  too  eloquent.  Sadly,  bitterly,  and  with 
hatred  showing  in  their  faces,  they  came 
to  the  doors  to  watch  us  go  by. 

Once  we  stopped  and  our  guard  asked 
\{  \Vvtv  bad  some  water  for  us  to  drink. 
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Yes,"  a  peasant  woman  replied  to  the 
rd;  "plenty  for  you,  but  none  for  the 
oners." 

Well,"  said  the  guard  "it's  for  them  1 
It  it." 

We  haven't  got  a  drop  for  them,"  the 
nan  replied.  "  Look  what  they've  done 
fiy  home.  They've  stolen  pretty  nearly 
rything  we  had.  My  husband,  who's 
fighting  somewhere,  hasn't  any  clothes 
and  they've  taken  most  of  mine,  too. 
;y  can  die  of  thirst  before  I'll  give  them 
thing  to  drink." 

Yes,  1  know,"  said  our  guard  kindly. 
It  they  are  men  like  the  rest  of  us  and 
thirsty  as  we  do.  We're  French  and 
;t  be  kind  even  to  our  prisoners." 
They  were  kind  to  us,  weren't  they?" 
woman  replied;  "they'll  get  no  water 
J." 

leanwhile  she  was  eyeing  Rader  and 
in  a  most  hostile  way.  I  could  see 
t  we  were  in  a  worse  category,  even,  than 
German  comrades.  Our  guard  argued 
1  her  a  moment  longer  and  then,  drawing 
self  up,  said: 

I  command  you  to  bring  these  prisoners 
er." 

he  woman  looked  at  him  blankly 
a  moment  and  then  with  a  curse  in 

heart  brought  us  out  a  bucketful. 
3uldn't  stand  it  any  longer  and  told 

that  Rader  and    1    were  Americans. 

heard  me  sullenly,  but  evidently, 
r  looking  at  the  manacles,  thought  the 
nection  between  us  and  the  Germans 

too  intimate  to  make  us  of  a  very 
»rent  breed. 

evived  somewhat  by  the  rest  and  the 
er,  we  resumed  our  march.  Each  little 
!rted  village  we  came  to  1  thought  was 
last,  only  to  find  we  were  to  go  through 

out  the  other  side.  Eighteen  long 
meters  [eleven  miles]  we  did  that  day 
)re  finally  we  came  into  sight  of  Villers- 
terfits,  the  permanent  headquarters  of 
Fifth  Army  Division. 

"spy!  spy!" 

ar  out  in  the  country  we  encountered  a 
;  convoy,  apparently  resting  for  lunch, 
I  hundreds  of  soldiers  standing  about 
horses,  eating  near  by.  Not  a  soldier 
flocked  to  the  road  to  see  us  pass,  till 


finally  we  were  marching  in  high  dignity 
through  a  long  double  line  holding  all  the 
way  to  the  town  itself.  Most  of  the  men 
were  silent,  many  laughing,  and  not  a  few 
making  either  joking  or  insulting  remarks. 
Rader  and  1  proved  the  cynosure  of  all 
eyes  to  the  almost  entire  neglect  of  the 
Germans. 

"Spy!  spy!"  they  shouted  at  us. 

"Kill  the  dirty  beasts!"  "You'll  get 
what's  coming  to  you "  etc. 

Several  men  slashed  their  fingers  across 
their  throats,  making  a  long,  rasping  sound 
at  the  same  time,  and  then  held  their  nose 
with  one  hand  and  pointed  at  us  with  the 
other.  Another  pointed  a  long,  villain- 
ous looking  knife  at  his  stomach  and  began 
to  laugh  with  wild  glee.  At  last  we  had 
made  our  way  through  the  long  lines  of  the 
soldiers  to  the  village  itself,  where  an  even 
worse  reception  awaited  us  from  the  em- 
bittered villagers.  A  double  line  of  them 
lolled  over  to  see  us  and  proved  even  more 
insulting.  Fortunately  1  did  not  under- 
stand all  they  said,  and  my  companions 
understood  nothing  but  the  all  too  eloquent 
signs. 

Finally,  when  it  seemed  we  would  never 
reach  the  end  of  that  jeering,  insulting 
crowd,  we  arrived  at  our  destination. 
Hungry,  thirsty,  exhausted  by  lack  of  sleep 
and  eleven  miles'  march  under  manacles, 
and  chilled  to  the  bone  by  rain  and 
dripping  clothes,  we  had  about  reached 
our  limit.  Nor  does  this  include  the  tre- 
mendous humbleness  of  our  spirits  and  a 
certain  element  of  fear  as  to  our  fate.  At 
last,  however,  we  were  unmanacled  and  the 
three  Germans  rushed  off  so  quickly  we  did 
not  have  time  to  say  good-bye  to  them. 
While  awaiting  in  the  entryway  to  a  big 
courtyard,  we  succeeded  in  getting  a  little 
something  to  eat. 

AN    EXTEMPORIZED  CELL 

Then  suddenly  we  were  yanked  off  to 
headquarters.  Down  that  same  street 
by  which  we  had  entered,  we  now  passed 
again,  this  time  unmanacled,  to  the  stable 
of  the  splendid  house  that  served  as  head- 
quarters, and  Rader  was  put  into  one  stall 
and  myself  into  a  very  small  tool-room. 
There  at  last  we  had  come  to  rest. 

It  was  a  horrible  place  I  (o\wvd\«^^^'\Tv. 
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An  old  couch  with  stiff  hair  bursting  out  in 
several  places  was  backed  up  against  one 
wall,  while  a  small  table  and  a  whole  lot  of 
tools  occupied  most  of  the  rest  of  the  space. 
There  was  no  room  to  walk  about  and  I 
was  forced  either  to  lie  on  my  couch  or  sit 
like  a  Buddha  on  the  table. 

By  good  luck  1  found  a  thin  white  blan- 
ket with  many  holes  in  it  and  a  very  doubt- 
ful past,  to  wrap  about  my  drenched  per- 
son. For  three  hours  I  sat  in  the  inky 
blackness  in  my  cold  jail  with  the  white 
blanket  wrapp^  about  me  meditating  on 
what  a  fool  1  was  not  to  have  followed  the 
advice  of  the  French  gendarme  and  stayed 
at  home. 

Into  the  midst  of  my  reveries  came  a 
guard  to  conduct  me  back  to  the  splendid 
stall  occupied  by  Rader.  By  now  we  had 
learned  what  the  expression,  "hit  the 
hay,"  means,  and  we  wasted  no  time  in 
doing  it.  At  last  we  had  enough  to  keep 
ourselves  decently  warm  and  were  able  to 
dry  our  clothes  and  thaw  out  somewhat. 
A  sick  Moroccan,  who  showed  almost  no 
signs  of  life,  breathed  heavily  beside  me; 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  night  afool  French- 
man lay  down  at  our  feet.  I  found  him 
very  useful  to  put  my  toes  under  to  keep 
warm,  for  1  had  taken  off  my  shoes  in  the 
hope  of  drying  them,  but  as  usual  Rader 
killed  the  goose.  He  suddenly  lengthened 
out  in  the  night  and  brought  his  shoe  with, 
a  crash  like  the  falling  of  a  heavy  cocoanut 
against  the  skull  of  the  Frenchman  below. 
Wildly  the  Frenchman  jumped  to  his  feet 
like  a  jack-in-the-box  and  for  several 
minutes  flung  himself  around  like  a  pin- 
wheel,  shouting  his  head  off  over  our  pros- 
trate semi-conscious  forms  till  the  whole 
building  was  awake.    Then  he  left. 

That  next  day  was  awful.  Never  be- 
fore had  1  known  the  insanity  of  confine- 
ment. Immediately  after  a  sunrise  break- 
fast we  were  again  separated  and  1  was 
sent  back  to  my  Buddha's  seat.  There 
was  nothing  to  read,  nothing  to  do,  not 
even  a  chance  to  walk.  The  dull  rumble  of 
the  battle  of  the  Aisne  continued  to  come 
to  us  and  occasionally  a  French  aeroplane 
went  overhead. 

Along  in  the  middle  of  the  morning 
Rader's  face  appeared  around  the  comer. 

"Hey,"   he   said,    "I'm    going  crazy. 


Let's  get  out  of  here.    Why  don't  yoa  leb- 
graph  Ambassador  Herrick?" 

"Not  a  chance,"  I  said.  "We  got  en- 
selves  into  this  mess,  and  now  we  have  got 
to  get  ourselves  out." 

"Well,  rU  telegraph  then/'  he  sakl. 

"You  can't,"  1  answered.  "You  doa'l 
speak  French." 

"Aw,  that's  what  you  always  say."  he 
retorted.  "I  don't  have  a  chance  here 
I  hate  this  beastly  country." 

"Well,"  I  answered,  "you  wait  a  min- 
ute. I'll  see  what  I  can  do.  I'm  going 
crazy,  too." 

1  asked  my  guard  to  take  me  to  the  cap- 
tain of  the  day.  To  my  surprise  he  did  so 
without  question.  I  told  the  captain  I 
was  nothing  but  a  poor,  harmless,  Ameri- 
can newspaper  man,  whose  greatest  ambi- 
tion in  life  was  to  get  back  to  Paris  and 
who  was  getting  a  little  tired  <^  living  half- 
fed,  soaked,  and  manaded  in  straw  and 
horse  stalls. 

"Where  did  you  come  from?  This  is 
the  first  I've  heard  about  you.  Whoe 
are  you  staying?  What  are  you  doing 
here?  Where  did  they  get  you?"  be 
fired  at  me. 

Briefly  1  told  him  I  had  been  arrested 
back  there  a  little  way,  not  bothering  to 
burden  him  with  the  fact  that  1  had  been 
caught  on  the  firing  line,  and  that  at  pres- 
ent 1  was  living  in  a  horse  stall  at  the  rear 
of  his  quarters.  He  set  himself  with  vim 
to  clear  up  the  mystery,  but  it  could  m^  be 
done.  The  general  and  his  staff,  whose 
own  particular  prisoners  we  had  been,  had 
gone  back  to  the  front.  The  gendarmes 
who  had  brought  us  had  returned  to  Pierre- 
fonds.  The  guards  who  had  received  us 
had  been  sent  out  to  the  front  that  very 
morning  at  six  o'clock.  No  written  record 
could  be  found  of  us. 

So  the  captain  decided  he  would  let  us 
go.  1  pleaded  with  him  to  give  us  a  |>ass  to 
Paris,  which  he  said  was  unnecessary.  I 
told  him  that  every  time  1  had  heard  that 
before  1  had  wound  up  in  jail  a  few  houn 
afterward,  and  that  1  didn't  want  to  do 
any  more  first-hand  investigating  at  this 
time.  An  English  officer  standing  near  by 
interjected  the  cheerful  news  that  if  he 
had  caught  me  he  would  have  put  me  in 
a  fortress  till  the  end  of  the  war. 
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inally,  however,  we  got  our  pass,  our 
essions,  our  bicycles,  and  our  liberty, 
captain  told  us  not  to  fool  around  get- 
back  to  Paris,  but  it  was  unnecessary 
ice.    We  covered  the  ground  as  quickly 


as  possible,  by  bicycle  and  by  train.  This 
time,  however,  I  did  not  make  the  mistake 
of  swearing  that  I  would  never  go  to  the 
front  again.  I  had  done  that  before  and 
found  it  did  not  work. 
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STATIONS 
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ARNO   DOSCH 


^ — ^  ROSSING  the  Pont  des  Arches 

and    starting    up    a    narrow 

street  in  Liige  one  morning 

A   last  December,  I  was  caught 

< — ^    in    a    stream    of   people   all 

ded  in  the  same  direction.     I  had  been 

merely  strolling  about  the  city  and 
ng  the  evidences  of  the  German  in- 
on,  but  here  I  found  myself  forced  to 
k  faster  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the 
pie  who  kept  crowding  in  behind  me. 
he  still  narrower  side  streets  and  the 
y^s  in  this,  the  oldest,  part  of  Liftge 
B  also  spilling  people  into  the  stream,  as 
>uld  see  ahead,  and  the  far  end  of  the 
et  was  filled  to  capacity  with  a  steadily 
nng  mass.  Rather  against  my  will  1 
:kened  my  pace  considerably,  but  was 
ily  able  to  keep  up  with  the  single- 
ded  body  which  was  marching  along 

an  army. 

had  the  curious  sensation  of  being 
jst  suddenly  into  some  solemn  civic 
vity  and  the  effect  was  heightened  by 
absolute  silence  of  the  marchers.  The 
J  sound  came  from  the  clatter  of  wooden 
js  on  the  paving  stones.  Parallel  thor- 
hfares,  glimpses  of  which  1  caught  at 

streets,  were  also  full  of  silent  people 
1  clattering  feet, 
t  the  head  of  the  street,  nearly  a  quarter 

mile  from  the  bridge,  the  streams  con- 
ned before  a  narrow  passageway  close 


beside  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul.  Into 
this  four  people  in  a  row,  all  the  passage- 
way would  hold,  were  stepping  at  an  even 
brisker  gait.  They  did  it  almost  as  if 
they  had  been  trained,  so  there  was  no 
crowding  or  delay.  I  noticed  now  the 
people  beside  and  ahead  of  me  had  fiUi%, 
the  little  nets  with  which  people  in  France 
and  Belgium  go  to  market,  and,  as  we 
came  out  of  the  passageway  and  passed 
the  statue  of  Jean  del  Cour,  they  began 
to  take  from  their  pockets  pasteboard 
cards  about  the  size  used  in  filing  cabinets. 

In  a  moment  we  passed  under  an  arch- 
way into  a  courtyard,  and  one  glance  at 
the  courtyard  showed  me  what  it  was  all 
about.  On  every  side  there  were  heaps 
and  heaps  of  dark,  crisply  baked  bread, 
sorted  in  bins  according  to  the  size  of  loaf. 
Many  of  the  piles  were  from  ten  to  fifteen 
feet  high,  and  from  them  all  came  a  rich, 
wholesome  smell.  It  gave  me  a  thrill  of 
pride  to  see  them  because  I  knew  every 
loaf  was  made  of  American  flour  given  by 
the  American  people. 

As  fast  as  the  people  came  they  pre- 
sented their  cards  and  the  dexterous  citi- 
zens at  the  bins  handed  out  the  bread 
called  for.  The  lines  were  coming  almost 
at  a  double-quick,  but  they  were  disposed 
of  so  promptly  they  were  passed  out  the 
other  side  of  the  courtyard  before  they 
could  get  in  the  v^sl^  ol  \Vvcftft>adcCvw\. 
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It  was  twenty  minutes  past  eleven  by 
the  Cathedral  clock  as  I  passed  through, 
and  the  distribution  had  been  under  way 
twenty  minutes.  It  continued  at  that 
rate  until  after  two,  and  during  that  time 
bread  was  given  out  for  60,000  people. 
For  each  there  was  250  grams,  the  day's 
ration.  The'  baking  was  done  mostly  in 
small,  round  loaves,  with  plenty  of  crust, 
and,  though  there  was  not  more  than  three 
slices  to  a  portion,  it  was  enough. 

The  daily  distribution  of  bread  made 
from  American  flour  had  at  this  time  been 
going  on  for  a  week.  There  was  enough 
wheat  in  Liftge  to  keep  going  several  more 
days,  and  by  that  time  more  canal-boat 
loads  were  expected  to  arrive.  It  was 
hoped,  but  there  was  no  certainty,  that 
there  would  be  no  break  in  the  distribution. 
For  Lihge  and  that  whole  end  of  Belgium 
had  no  wheat  or  grain  of  any  kind  of  its 
own,  and  if  the  American  grain  failed  to 
arrive  there  would  be  no  bread. 

Meanwhile  Verviers,  Herve,  and  the  dis- 
trict around  devastated  Vise  were  calling 
for  their  share  and  it  was  a  stretch  to  make 
the  grain  on  hand  go  around.  At  that  the 
wheat  was  being  ground  as  coarse  as  pos- 
sible. The  difference  between  the  weight 
of  the  wheat  as  it  went  into  the  mills  and 
the  resultant  flour  was  only  10  per  cent. 

At  this  time  it  had  been  impossible  on 
account  of  the  slowness  of  transportation 
and  the  difficulties  of  organization  under 
strict  military  rule  to  attend  adequately 
to  either  the  Province  of  Limburg  on  the 
north  of  Lifege  or  the  Province  of  Luxem- 
burg on  the  south.  Farther  south  yet 
was  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg, 
also  asking  for  grain  and  anxious  to  pay 
for  it,  but  it  was  beyond  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  American  Commission  for  Relief  in 
Belgium,  which  was  shipping  in  the 
supplies. 

The  American  Commission,  organized 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Hoover,  an  American  living  in  London,  had 
within  a  few  weeks  reached  a  point  where 
it  was  handling  millions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  food  a  month.  It  was  all  shipped 
straight  to  Rotterdam  and  there  trans- 
ferred to  canal  boats  for  shipment  to  Bel- 
gium. As  soon  as  it  crossed  the  border 
it  was  under  the  protection  of  NVt.  fttaLivd 


Whitlock,  the  American  Minister,  in  1 
sels.  It  also  remained  under  hh  pr 
tion  until  eaten,  althou^  he  handi 
over  for  local  distribution  to  the  Be 
National  Society  of  Relief,  the  unt 
lated  name  of  which  is  ComiU  Nation 
Secours  et  d* AlimenUUion.  Without 
assistance  of  this  capable  organize 
the  work  of  the  Americans  would  1 
been  very  difficult  and  much  less  effec 
It  had  the  organization  and  the  Amo 
Commission  had  the  food.  Neither  c 
do  without  the  other,  but  together  1 
worked  admirably. 

A  CARD   INDEX  OF  NEEDY   PEOPLE 

The  Belgian  National  Society  was 
sponsible  for  the  card  system  1  sai 
work.  Each  card  represented  a  kn 
need.  It  had  been  issued  by  the  see 
after  investigation.  I  must  hasten 
add,  however,  that  this  investigation  n 
communal  affair  made  with  the  assist 
of  mayors,  and  did  not  bear  the  imprii 
charity.  No  one  was  pauperized,  an 
one  need  feel  ashamed  to  apply.  T 
who  had  money  were  paying,  and  t 
who  did  not  were  victims  of  war.  A  re 
of  what  every  family  got  was  kept. 
that  matter,  when  it  comes  to  a  tiiia 
counting,  it  will  be  possible  to  show  \ 
part  of  the  American  food  went  into  c 
house  in  Belgium.  The  system  is 
complete  as  that. 

When  1  went  into  Belgium  after 
American  food  began  to  arrive,  I  thoi 
as  most  of  the  people  at  home  prob 
think,  that  Americans  were  doing  ^ 
ever  was  done.  I  pictured  Belgium  a< 
only  prostrate,  but  helpless.  I  expc 
to  see  whole  stretches  of  country  unin 
ited,  as  they  were  after  the  first  swcc 
movement  of  the  German  invasion. 
I  found  that  only  about  twelve  per  ccr 
the  Belgians  had  emigrated.  The  p 
inent  citizens  of  communities,  the  i 
leaders  in  public  movements,  were 
there,  trying  to  save  their  wreck 
country  from  even  a  worse  fate.  ' 
had  been  working  on  the  question  of 
from  the  very  beginning,  and  for  » 
four  months  had  done  it  without  ou 
assistance.  They  received  no  help 
\t.  became  a  certainty  Belgium  would  st 
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if  left  to  itself  and  Mr.  Whit  lock  sent  his 
appeal  to  the  American  people.  Mean- 
while the  working  people  in  the  many 
manufacturing  districts,  who  were  never 
more  than  a  week  or  so  from  starvation 
at  any  time,  had  to  be  fed  and  the  Bel- 
gians did  the  feeding. 

I  have  before  me  a  report  of  the  Comiti 
de  Secours  aux  yiciimes  de  la  Guerre, 
formed  at  Verviers  to  take  care  of  that 
city  and  the  surrounding  communes,  on 
the  ninth  of  August.  The  first  three  days 
it  distributed  about  lOO  francs  a  day. 
Within  two  weeks  it  was  giving  away 
bread  and  was  spending  15,000  to  18,000 
francs  a  week.  By  the  twentieth  of  Aug- 
ust it  was  feeding  13,000  people  and  has 
been  feeding  more  than  20,000  a  week 
since,  with  a  weekly  expense  of  more  than 
20,000  francs.  It  was  also  giving  away 
5,000  quarts  of  milk  a  week.  I  attended  a 
meeting  of  that  committee  held  around 
the  directors'  table  in  the  National  Bank 
of  Verviers.  All  the  prominent  bankers, 
manufacturers,  and  business  men  were 
present,  and  voted  the  weekly  appropri- 
ation out  of  their  own  pockets. 

RATIONS  OF  250  GRAMS  APIECE 

Verviers  had  bread  that  day  for  the 
first  time  in  more  than  a  week.  It  had  re- 
ceived a  small  shipment  of  American  flour, 
enough  to  take  care  of  the  one  day.  It 
had  been  divided  into  35,000  rations  of 
250  grams  apiece.  It  was  necessary  to 
get  more  flour  there  at  once,  which  was  not 
easy  as  Verviers  is  right  up  against  the 
German  border,  but  the  American  Com- 
mission was  doing  what  it  could. 

What  was  going  on  in  this  little  comer 
of  Belgium  was  going  on  everywhere  on  a 
much  bigger  scale.  The  National  Society, 
with  headquarters  in  Brussels,  was  trying 
to  cover  the  whole  country,  but  local  com- 
mittees everywhere  were  helping,  to^ 
Long  before  the  Americans  took  a  hand 
the  Belgians  were  at  work.  At  first  it  was 
a  question  of  money.  There  was  food  for 
those  who  could  buy,  but  by  the  first  of 
the  year  food  was  giving  out  and  could 
not  have  been  bought  at  any  price  if  it 
had  not  been  sent  from  America. 

In  Brussels  the  work  of  relief  also  began 
in  August  and  was  placed  on  a  practical 


basis  at  once.  Every  one  was  given  short 
rations,  and  all  who  could  were  required 
to  pay.  Each  was  given  200  grams  of 
bread  and  half  a  litre  of  soup,  for  which 
five  centimes,  or  one  cent,  was  asked. 
For  the  price  you  might  expect  something 
pretty  poor,  but  1  ate  some  of  this  bread 
and  soup,  and  it  was  very  good.  The 
bread  1  ate,  by  the  way,  and  the  rice  and 
salt  in  the  soup  came  from  America.  This 
was  three  months  later,  however,  and  by 
this  time  very  few  were  able  to  pay  even 
the  one  cent. 

A    RECIPE    FOR   49,000    PORTIONS   OF    SOUP 

One  of  the  chief  satisfactions  in  feed- 
ing the  Belgians  is  that  they  know  how 
to  get  the  most  value  out  of  the  food.  The 
soup  in  Brussels  is  made  according  to  re- 
cipes carefully  made  out  by  the  best  cooks 
in  the  city.  The  quality  does  not  seem 
to  be  affected  even  though  it  is  made  in 
large  quantities.  The  soup  I  ate  and 
found  so  good  was  made  to  feed  49,060 
people.  It  was  cooked  in  kettles  holding 
a  hundred  gallons.  This  is  the  recipe  for 
the  whole  of  it: 

5,000  kilograms  of  potatoes, 

900  kilograms   of   meat, 
1,200  kilograms  of  carrots  and  celery, 

500  kilograms  of  onions, 

500  kilograms  of  rice, 

500  kilograms  of  crusts,  and 
70  extra  kilograms  of  fat. 

That  much  soup  was  feeding  about  one 
fifth  of  the  people  in  Bmssels  who  came 
to  the  points  of  distribution  that  day. 
Altogether  there  were  280,000. 

In  addition  to  this,  another  society, 
the  Little  Bees,  have  been  taking  care  of 
all  the  children  under  three.  It  has  done 
its  work  so  thoroughly  that  every  child  it 
feeds  is  on  a  diet  prescribed  by  a  doctor. 
He  distributes  cards  covering  five  months, 
and,  by  the  color  of  the  cards,  as  soon  as  a 
mother  or  sister  appears  for  a  child's  daily 
ration,  the  attendants  know  at  once  what 
proportion  to  make  out. 

As  Mr.  Whitlock  has  made  it  his  busi- 
ness to  keep  a  close  watch  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  American  food  in  Belgium',  I 
sought  his  advice  on  how  to  see  the  ma- 
chinery in  operation.  The  result  was  an 
informal,  but  thorougH«  ins^^ectisMX  ^si2^^^ 
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by  Mrs.  Whitlock  and  me  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  Jarvis  E.  Bell,  an  American 
who  went  from  London  to  Brussels,  at  his 
own  expense,  of  course,  to  act  as  general 
supervisor  of  distribution. 

The  first  thing  I  discovered  was  that  no 
distinction  was  being  made  between  what 
food  was  supplied  by  the  United  States 
and  what  was  supplied  by  Belgium,  once 
the  books  showed  the  record  and  it  was 
determined  all  the  food  was  going  to 
hungry  Belgians.  The  Belgians  were  made 
to  feel  that  we  were  a  great  and  generous 
nation  coming  to  their  rescue.  They  knew 
how  we  felt  as  a  people  toward  them  and 
they  were  conscious  of  the  generosity,  but 
I  think  they  were  even  more  appreciative 
of  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  done. 

A   CONTEST   IN   COURTESY 

1  make  this  point  because  it  might 
very  easily  have  been  done  wrong.  But 
Mr.  Whitlock,  who  knows  the  Belgians 
and  appreciates  their  sense  of  courtesy, 
has  insisted  on  keeping  in  the  background 
and  acting  as  much  as  possible  through 
the  Belgians.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  it 
had  been  our  national  purpose  to  take 
all  the  credit  for  sending  food  to  the  Bel- 
gians, no  better  means  could  have  been 
devised.  For  the  Belgians  appreciate  gen- 
erosity of  spirit  even  more  than  generosity 
of  pocket.  You  need  only  ride  through 
Brussels  with  an  American  flag  on  the  auto- 
mobile to  see  the  respect  paid  to  it.  The 
Belgian  National  Committee,  not  to  be 
outdone  in  courtesy,  has  insisted  on  giving 
Mr.  Whitlock  complete  reports,  even  in- 
sisting upon  his  experting  their  books.  So 
the  working  arrangement  could  hardly  be 
better,  and  it  has  come  about  in  a  manner 
that  is  typically  Belgian:  through  a  contest 
in  courtesy. 

When  we  three  were  taken  around  Brus- 
sels to  see  the  work  of  relief  we  were  shown 
some  things  with  which  the  Americans  have 
little  to  do.  At  the  time  the  distribution 
of  American  food  was  confined  largely  to 
wheat,  rice,  salt,  and  staples  of  that  kind. 
By  the  time  this  is  published,  however,  it 
will  include  almost  everything  except  a 
proportion  of  the  meat  and  vegetables. 
For  the  existing  amount  of  food  in  Belgium 
could  almost  be  measured,  and  it  was  ex- 


pected the  pinch  would  even  affect  the 
well-to-do  by  the  middle  of  Febniar>'. 
They  could  still  buy  food  that  would  be  a 
luxury  for  the  poor  at  any  time,  but  they 
were  already  buying  bread  made  from 
American  wheat.  Every  mouthful  I  ate 
in  Belgium,  1  could  not  help  realizing, 
was  diminishing  the  total  supply  by  just 
that  much. 

For  the  poor,  and  for  the  families  of 
working  men  and  clerks,  the  free  distribu- 
tion of  food  was  already  a  necessity  bv 
September  and  had  been  growing  in  im- 
portance up  to  the  time  1  saw  it  in  oper- 
ation in  December. 

HOW  THE   FOOD  IS   HANDLED 

Not  to  make  ourselves  too  conspicuous 
we  went  on  foot  to  the  first  point  of  dis- 
tribution. But  we  were  easily  distinguish- 
able as  Americans,  and,  as  we  passed 
the  waiting  line,  we  received  smiles  and 
nods,  as  much  as  to  say,  "O,  yes,  we  know 
who  you  are.  You  are  friends  of  ours." 
At  the  moment  a  wagon  was  being  backed 
up  to  the  curb  and  out  of  it  big  kettles  full 
of  steaming  soup  were  being  carried  into  the 
building.  1  noticed  that  most  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  line  sniffed  the  fragrance  of  it 
as  it  passed  over  them.  The  kettles  were 
quickly  placed  at  half  a  dozen  convenient 
points  close  beside  bread  bins,  and  the 
doors  immediately  opened.  On  both  sides 
of  the  kettles  and  at  the  bins  were  volun- 
teer helpers,  mostly  girls  and  young 
women  of  more  prosperous  families,  who 
had  been  long  enough  at  their  tasks  to  be 
quick  and  sure  in  their  movements. 

The  applicants,  each  carrying  a  pitcher, 
came  in,  half  a  dozen  at  a  time,  with  their 
cards  in  their  hands,  and  passed  through 
what  seemed  to  me  at  first  a  mere  formal- 
ity. Each  card  was  marked  to  show  the 
"sale"  had  been  made,  and  the  appearance 
qt  that  particular  card  was  recorded.  It 
took  only  a  second  and  did  not  cause  any 
delay,  but,  aside  from  the  necessary  record, 
it  had  another  purpose.  At  the  end  of  the 
distribution  the  record  showed  at  a  glance 
who  among  the  regular  "purchasers"  had 
not  come.  Within  an  hour  the  mayor  of 
the  district  and  the  priest  of  the  parish 
would  be  at  the  home  to  find  out  what 
was  wrong. 
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I  could  see  that  the  applicants  sought 
particular  girls.  A  friendly  relation  in 
each  case  had  already  sprung  up,  and  some 
words  of  greeting  or  inquiry  were  always 
made.  The  place  had  none  of  the  atmos- 
phere the  phrase  "soup-kitchen"  connotes. 
It  had  a  certain  social  aspect,  and,  far 
from  feeling  pauperized  by  the  taking,  the 
applicants  enjoyed  the  democracy  of  it. 
No  other  race,  not  even  the  French,  could 
have  kept  the  air  of  charity  so  completely 
out  of  it. 

If  they  were  at  all  conscious  of  our  pres- 
ence, they  did  not  show  it.  I  was  sure 
they  knew  where  the  wheat  came  from  to 
make  the  bread,  but  only  a  few  said  any- 
thing. They  felt  it  would  embarrass  us. 
One  old  woman,  holding  up  her  loaf,  so 
she  could  get  the  fragrance  of  it,  remarked, 
"You  have  good  grain  where  you  come 
from."  To  which  Mrs.  Whitlock  replied, 
"  You  have  good  bakers." 

There  was  a  certain  expedition  to  the 
serving  I  did  not  at  first  understand.  And, 
once  the  applicants  had  their  pitchers 
filled  and  bread  in  hand,  they  did  not  waste 
any  time.  When  I  asked,  I  learned  some 
of  them  had  to  go  several  blocks  to  get 
home  and  the  family  was  sitting  around 
with  waiting  soup  bowls  hoping  to  get  their 
meal  while  it  was  still  hot.  In  most  cases, 
1  fancy,  they  did. 

About  four  thousand  people  were  getting 
their  food  from  this  point,  but  it  was  all 
over  within  the  hour.  Meanwhile  relays 
of  hot  caldrons  of  soup  kept  coming,  so 
those  who  arrived  last  were  just  as  well 
taken  care  of  as  those  at  the  head  of  the 
line.  It  was  figured  down  to  such  a  nicety 
that  there  were  not  fifty  portions  of  bread 
left,  and  about  an  equal  proportion  of 
soup.  The  Belgians  leave  no  margin 
for  waste. 

Next  we  went  to  the  source  of  the  soup, 
a  large,  circular  building,  one  of  several 
of  the  actual  soup-kitchens.  The  whole 
place  was  filled  with  a  delicious  fragrance. 
The  morning's  soup  had  no  sooner  de- 
parted than  the  evening's  soup  was  being 
prepared.  Here  I  learned  how  it  was  pos- 
sible for  the  pitchers  of  soup  to  arrive  on 
individual  tables  before  nearly  300,000 
people  still  piping  hot.  The  departure  of 
the  wagons  for  the  various  points  of  dis- 


tribution had  become  so  carefully  sys- 
tematized, not  a  second  of  time  was  lost 
and  boiling  kettles  were  sometimes  de- 
livered still  boiling  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away  from  the  kitchens. 

A  COMMUNAL   SYSTEM  OF   PAYMENT 

There  is  just  one  more  step  in  the  back- 
ward progress  of  the  soup  necessary  to 
tell.  Each  commune  paid  for  its  own. 
Those  who  still  had  money  paid  for  those 
who  did  not.  The  man,  for  instance,  who 
could  afford  to  pay  five  cents,  bought  for 
four  other  people  besides.  The  daily  cost 
was  distributed  among  the  communes 
served  by  the  central  kitchens  and  they 
paid  their  share. 

The  bread  was  all  baked  in  communal 
bakeries.  There  was  just  one  line  of 
cleavage.  Catholic  or  Socialist.  Each 
baked  its  share,  the  ingredients  being  pro- 
vided by  the  commune,  the  commune  get- 
ting its  flour  from  the  National  Society, 
which,  in  turn,  received  and  accounted  for 
the  American  wheat.  These  bakeries  also 
bought  flour  on  their  own  account,  for, 
after  all,  only  280,000  of  the  800,000  people 
in  Brussels  were  being  fed  and  the  rest 
were  buying  their  food  as  usual.  But  to 
make  bread  it  was  necessary  to  have 
flour,  and  there  was  very  little  left  except 
the  American  flour. 

NO   FOOD   FOR  GERMAN   SOLDIERS 

Here  and  at  one  other  point  there  were 
difficult  problems  to  solve.  Some  of  this 
bread  was  sold  to  soldiers  and  some  to 
families  with  whom  soldiers  were  billeted. 
It  would  not  do  for  the  soldiers  to  have 
any  of  the  American  food.  The  American 
Commission  had  guaranteed  neutrality 
would  not  be  broken  in  that  way.  Mr. 
Whitlock  took  the  members  of  the  Belgian 
Society  into  conference  and  they  decided, 
after  a  trial,  that  they  could  find  out 
through  the  bakers  where  the  bread  was 
going.  This  could  not  have  been  done  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  organization  al- 
ready at  work.  There  were  a  quarter  of  a 
million  soldiers  in  Belgium.  Their  pres- 
ence had  to  be  determined  by  commune. 
But  it  was  successfully  done  and  the 
amount  of  bread  consumed  by  them  was 
figured  out.    Thftse  fv^\^  l^\.^\cC\^iR^*. 
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submitted  to  the  German  military  author- 
ities and  they  were  promptly  accepted. 
Flour  to  make  that  amount  of  bread  was 
delivered   by   the  Germans. 

Here  at  the  beginning  it  was  chiefly  a 
question  of  bread,  which  offered  a  compar- 
atively simple  problem.  As  other  foods 
have  given  out  the  detail  has  grown.  But 
no  difficulty  in  determining  the  amount  of 
food  eaten  by  the  soldiers  was  anticipated. 
The  hotels  were  the  gauges  and  they 
showed  the  practicality  of  an  exact  record. 
They  kept  account  of  whether  their  guests 
were  civil  or  military  and  struck  an 
average.  As  far  as  1  saw  their  question 
was  still  one  of  flour  only,  but  they  felt 
they  could  as  easily  make  the  division 
through  the  whole  kitchen. 

In  one  hotel  in  which  1  ate  in  Brussels 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  guests  were 
German  officers,  so  seventy-five  per  cent, 
of  the  bread  had  to  come  from  the  German 
army  supplies.  Another  hotel,  entirely  oc- 
cupied by  German  officers,  could  not  get 
any  American  flour.  In  a  restaurant  in 
Tirlemont  I  noticed  the  German  soldiers 
were  being  served  one  kind  of  bread,  and 
the  civilians  another.  The  proprietor  told 
me  he  found  that  the  easiest  way  to  keep 
the  matter  straight. 

One  reason  why  it  has  been  possible  to 
preserve  the  neutrality  of  the  American 
food  is  the  eagerness  of  the  Belgians  to 
see  it  done.  There  is  no  part  of  Belgium 
where  there  is  the  least  conciliation  be- 
tween the  Belgians  and  the  German  army 
of  occupation.  Everything  the  Germans 
eat  is  resented,  and  the  record  is  burnt 
t(X)  deep  into  hate  to  be  overlooked. 

THE   WORK   OF   THE    "LITTLE    BEES" 

The  work  of  the  Little  Bees  is  not 
shadowed  by  this  problem.  They  feed 
only  babies  and  little  children,  and  Ger- 
man soldiers  will  not  take  food  away  from 
children.  Mrs.  Whitlock  and  1  were  taken 
to  a  dozen  of  their  places.  Mr.  Whitlock 
might  have  gone  on  this  occasion,  but 
begged  off.  "It's  too  pathetic,"  he  said, 
"  1  can't  bear  to  stand  and  watch  those 
distressed  children  passing  by." 

The  first  place  we  went  to  was  in  a 
department  store,  which,  in  itself,  gives 

me  idea  of  the  collapse  of  business  \tv 


Brussels.  It  was  the  day  before  St.  Nich- 
olas Day,  the  sixth  of  December,  wfaa 
every  Belgian  child  receives  a  present.  A 
floor  of  the  department  store  was  giva 
over  to  the  arranging  of  presents  for  the 
2,200  little  children  who  were  daily  sup- 
plied with  food  at  this  one  point.  Eadi 
little  package  was  marked  with  a  name. 
Despite  the  number,  the  gifts  were  doc 
to  lose  individuality.  Each  child  was  to 
g^t  its  own,  marked  with  its  own  name, 
and  the  gift  was  to  be  handed  by  some  one 
who  knew  the  child.  The  fifty  or  more 
girls  busily  putting  the  finishing  touches 
on  the  arrangement  had  the  whole  affair 
in  hand,  and  1  doubt  whether  three  of  then 
were  twenty  years  old. 

FEEDING  CHILDREN    BY   PRESCRIPTION 

The  Little  Bees  do  all  their  own  cooking 
on  the  spot,  and  on  the  stoves  were  big 
kettles  of  chocolate  and  soup.  On  i 
counter  were  the  accessories  which  go  to 
make  up  a  baby's  diet  and  close  at  hand 
were  the  cans  of  milk.  As  a  mother  or 
sister  came  in,  usually  carrying  the  cldld, 
she  held  a  card  in  her  hand,  issued  by  the 
doctor  who  had  examined  and  prescribed 
for  the  child.  The  cards  were  in  six 
different  colors,  and  frequently  the  aiqrii- 
cant  had  more  than  one.  I  carried  away 
a  set  of  these  cards.  The  yellow  is  for 
milk,  green  for  half  milk  and  half  phos- 
phatine,  red  for  phosphatine,  pink  for 
half  milk,  orange  for  cocoa,  and  blue  for 
soup  and  bread. 

If  the  child  thrives,  it  is  examined  only 
once  in  five  months  and  its  diet  advanced. 
But  the  sickly  are  under  constant  atten- 
tion. The  girls  at  the  counter  never  let 
a  sickly  child  pass  without  inquiring  into 
the  circumstances,  and  frequently  sending 
the  mother  directly  off  to  the  doctor.  As 
this  was  a  district  of  ignorant  MaroUians. 
they  made  sure  it  was  done  by  taking  up 
the  cards.  To  get  more  food  for  the  chiU 
necessitated  a  visit  to  the  doctor.  For 
all  their  gentleness  and  their  eagerness 
over  the  children's  presents  these  girls 
could  be  firm. 

One  of  the  kitchens  of  the  Little  Bees 
was  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Lewis  Richards. 
the  American  pianist.  Six  hundred  came 
there.    Here,  as  in  every  place  1  saw  food 
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ig  distributed  in  Belgium,  the  arrange- 
its  were  models  of  neatness.  And,  of 
he  work  that  had  to  be  done  every  day, 
ivas  volunteered  except  the  peeling  of 
itables.  An  old  woman  was  hired  to 
:hat.  The  soup  was  provided  by  vol- 
iry  contributions  in  the  neighborhood, 
each  woman  marketed  for  her  own 
se  she  bought  and  had  set  aside  a  por- 

for  the  soup.      The  Little  Bees  gath- 

this  up. 

ERICANS   COORDINATING   RELIEF   WORK 

he  Little  Bees  were  beginning  to  get 
e  of  their  supplies  from  the  American 
I.  They  have  taken  to  themselves  the 
.  of  seeing  that  no  little  children  suffer; 

as  the  society  is  almost  entirely  in 
hands  of  girls,  their  efforts  are  neces- 
ly  local.  Like  the  National  Society 
^  are  also  hampered  by  the  difficulty 
etting  permission  to  go  about  the  coun- 

On  this  account  the  representatives 
le  American  Commission,  about  thirty 
n  I  was  in  Belgium,  serve  as  the  con- 
ing links  for  all  the  different  societies 
tie  whole  of  Belgium, 
the  local  Belgian  organizations  could 
I  a  meeting  in  Brussels,  the  work  of 
I  distribution  would  be  much  simpli- 

But  the  Germans  are  not  permitting 
lerings  of  Belgians  for  any  purpose, 
the  American  skeleton  organization 
become  the  framework  on  which  the 
le  gigantic  business  has  been  hung, 
his  difficulty  in  moving  about  has  re- 
^  in  a  remarkable  organization  in 
ssels  for  the  distribution  of  clothing, 
^as  less  than  six  weeks  old  when  I  saw 
)ut  no  jobbing  house  was  ever  better 
»ared  to  handle  rush  orders.  During 
short  time  I  was  at  the  headquarters 
an  came  in  from  Namur  and  another 
1  Mons.  Each  required  many  differ- 
varieties  of  clothing,  which  had  to  be 
)Iied  at  once,  as  the  passes  they  had 
ined  allowed  them  only  the  one  day  in 
>sels.  Namur  needed  full  equipments 
sixty  new-born  babies.  Both  needed 
kings,  underwear,  shoes,  clothing,  and 
n,  but  the  baby  layettes  struck  me  as 
g  the  most  difficult  things  to  assemble 
few  hours.  But  Madame  Phillipson 
ler,  who  received  the  requests,  and 


Madame  Ren6e  Vcrhoog,  who  superin- 
tended the  immediate  delivery,  knew  at  a 
glance  that  they  could  deliver  the  require- 
ments. I  followed  Madame  Verhoog  into 
the  warehouse,  as  she  went  from  room  to 
room  and  instructed  the  women  in  charge 
in  each  room  what  to  deliver  and  from 
what  point  to  refill  the  depleted  shelves, 
so  they  would  be  ready  for  the  next  "cus- 
tomer." Presently  we  entered  a  room  in 
which  all  the  shelves  were  piled  with  little 
bundles  of  sterilized  linen.  These  were  the 
layettes. 

Women  are  in  entire  control  of  this 
depot  for  clothing  distribution,  and  they 
told  me  proudly  they  had  not  yet  failed 
to  deliver  within  an  hour  every  request 
made  upon  them.  They  have  hundreds 
of  women  working  for  them,  washing, 
sterilizing,  and  sewing.  Their  wages  are 
paid  by  voluntary  contributions.  1  also 
noticed  many  piles  of  new  clothing.  These 
had  been  donated  by  stores. 

The  old  clothing  department  is  the  most 
interesting.  Despite  the  need  for  quick 
action,  the  old  clothing  is  fumigated  on  ar- 
rival. A  wing  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Belgium  was  the  fumigating  department. 
Each  piece  is  gone  over  and  warehoused, 
awaiting  demand,  and  the  clothing  which 
seems  too  far  gone  for  any  use  is  turned 
over  to  Madame  Victor  Pechftre.  In  her 
department  she  had  whole  rows  of  warm 
winter  caps  for  children  made  from  the 
tops  of  old  stockings.  Old  shirts  became 
little  dresses.  I  remember  particularly 
a  pair  of  short  trousers  for  a  boy  of  six 
made  from  a  pair  of  man's  trousers 
which  were  good  only  from  the  knee  down. 

The  Belgians  are  capable.  They  do 
things  well.  In  ordinary  times  Belgium 
is  efficient,  and  asks  aid  of  no  one.  For 
that  matter  it  has  asked  none  now.  It 
went  ahead  doing  the  most  with  what  it 
had  left.  That  is  what  makes  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  United  States  so  satis- 
factory. Even  under  the  difficulties  of  a 
severe  military  rule  the  Belgians  find  it 
possible  to  make  the  best  use  of  every- 
thing. Whatever  comes  from  America  is 
received  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  given, 
and  is  used  to  the  best  advantage.  We 
are  merely  helping  the  Belgians  weather 
out  a  storm. 
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WISH      TO      ACHIEVE      —     THE      REMARKABLE 

WORK    OF    A   REMARKABLE  WOMAN 

BY 

WALTER  A.  DYER 


A  SWEET  FACED,  young- 
motherly  sort  of  person,  sur- 
rounded by  a  group  of  enthus- 
iastic play-working  children, 
and  an  old  house  and  a  gar- 
den on  the  outskirts  of  the  campus  of 
Winthrop  College  at  Rock  Hill,  S.  C.,  are 
the  visible  aspects  of  one  of  the  most  note- 
worthy rural  schools  for  small  children 
in  this  country.  It  aims  specifically  at  the 
preparation  of  children  for  life  on  the  farm 
by  the  easiest  and  most  natural  method. 
It  began  not  with  books  but  with  the 
work  of  the  farm  and  the  country  home. 
To  the  children  this  looked  like  a  new  kind 
of  game  —  was  made  to  appear  so.  They 
entered  with  zest  upon  their  duties  —  play- 
ing gardener  and  housekeeper.  Without 
realizing  that  they  are  learning,  they  are 
taught  nature  study,  agriculture,  and  do- 
mestic science.  This  arouses  an  interest 
in  all  their  tools  —  plows,  hoes,  cooking 
utensils,  needles  and  thread,  books,  paper, 
pencils;  they  are  all  on  a  par  —  interesting 
and  useful  tools.  Activity  is  placed  first, 
knowledge  second.  The  reading,  writing, 
composition,  arithmetic,  drawing,  and 
modeling  are  all  associated  with  these 
activities,  so  that  they  are  mastered  with- 
out the  irksome  effort  that  is  characteristic 
of  the  old  schools.  No  division  is  made 
between  work-time  and  play-time;  you 
can  call  the  activities  work  or  you  can  call 
them  play.  There  is  no  difference  to  the 
children.  There  is  no  defined  recess  per- 
iod, no  meal  time.  Meals  are  cooked 
and  eaten  in  the  same  spirit  as  that  inwhich 
the  recipes  are  written  out  and  the  veg- 
etables  gathered.     A  constant,   normal. 


unwearisome  activity  is  accomplished  froin 
morning  till  night. 

Because  it  is  well  directed  and  inter- 
esting activity,  the  question  of  discipliie 
has  proved  to  be  practically  negligible.  It 
is  possible  for  one  teacher  to  conduct  scl- 
eral classes  simultaneously  —  a  group  work- 
ing in  the  garden,  another  on  the  veranda 
sewing,  another  in  the  kitchen,  another  is 
the  workshop,  another  enjoying  the  read- 
ing and  figuring  incident  to  their  activities. 

The  exercises  of  the  school  are  so  or- 
dered that  they  develop  the  body  as  wdl  is 
the  organs  of  sense  and  the  mental  power. 
The  teaching  is  made  concrete,  objective. 
and  deductive.  From  the  outset  the 
children  are  led  to  put  facts  together  and 
draw  conclusions,  which  is  much  more 
valuable  mental  training  than  merely 
memorizing  things  from  books. 

Such,  in  briefest  outline,  is  the  character 
of  the  Winthrop  Farm  School.  It  is  a  par- 
allel of  the  "Montessori  method/'  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  older  children  and  to  the 
conditions  of  life  in  a  rural  American  com- 
munity. It  grew  out  of  an  effort  to  meet 
a  need  that  is  plainly  visible  in  many  parts 
of  the  country.  The  idea  originated  with 
Dr.  A.  P.  Bourland,  secretary  of  the  South- 
ern Education  Board.  He  found  that 
about  79  per  cent,  of  the  rural  schools  vi 
the  Southern  States  had  only  one  teacher 
each  (the  percentages  are  not  much  differ- 
ent for  other  sections)  and  that,  despite 
the  movement  toward  school  consolidation, 
this  must  continue  to  be  true  of  a  majority 
of  the  primary  schools  in  the  rural  districts- 
It  was  evident  to  him  that  a  plan  must  be 
worked  out  which  would  enable  this  single 
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er  to  make  her  school  a  power  in  the 
opment  of  the  life  around  it.  It  was 
urpose  to  evolve  a  practical  method, 
his  end  he  advocated  an  "experi- 
al"  rather  than  a  "model"  school,  to 
op,  not  a  cut-and-dried  system,  but 
r  a  working  idea  to  enable  the  teacher 
ate  a  growing  agency  for  the  improve- 
of  country  life. 

November  2,  1910,  the  Peabody 
i  appropriated  J600  to  work  out  such 
n.  It  was  decided  to  attempt  this 
gh  an  experimental  rural  school  in 
jction  with  Winthrop  College,  under 
lirection  of  Mr.  W.  K.  Tate,  then 
Sup)ervisor  of  Rural  Schools.  The 
iration  of  President  D.  B.  Johnson 
f  the  faculty  of  Winthrop  College  was 
?d  because  the  school  would  furnish 
ble  laboratory  and  demonstration 
for  the  normal  students  in  the  rural 
1  course.  The  results  warranted  the 
;e  in  assuming  all  expenses  of  the 
1  after  the  first  session, 
viously  the  success  of  such  a  school 
I  depend  largely  upon  the  character 
e  teacher — ^her  sympathetic  under- 
ing  of  children,  her  readiness  of  wit, 
act,  and  her  patience.  She  would 
to  be  in  effect  the  mother  of  a  big 
y,  directing  the  activities  of  the  child- 
ather  than  restraining  them,  and 
ing  more  by  answering  their  questions 
by  asking  questions  of  them  upon 
ormal  text.  Whatever  extra  burden 
night  throw  upon  her  should  be  more 
compensated  by  the  more  natural 
riendly  relation  that  it  would  create 
len  teacher  and  pupil,  and  by  the 
itution  of  inexhaustible  variety  in 
ork  from  day  to  day  for  the  old  hum- 
routine  of  classroom  instruction, 
advantages  to  the  children,  on  the 
hand,  were  equally  plain.  They 
1  be  released  from  the  nervous  strain 
5  involved  in  enforced  bodily  restraint 
desk,  and  from  the  deadening  in- 
e  of  uninteresting  lessons  largely 
by  rote.  Their  limitless  native 
ity  is  the  natural  channel  of  leam- 
id  this  line  of  least  resistance  would  be 
id  as  the  way  to  reach  their  mindswith 
)st  knowledge  at  the  least  cost  in  effort. 
u  Hetty  S.  Browne,  a  teacher  in  the 


city  schools  of  Spartanburg,  trained  at 
Winthrop  College  and  Cornell  University, 
was  engaged  to  undertake  the  experiment. 
Her  task  was  to  establish  a  school  that 
should  train  farm  children  for  their  future 
work  in  the  home,  on  the  farm,  and  in  the 
social  life  of  their  communities.  She  be- 
gan by  casting  aside  preconceived  notions 
of  primary  education,  particularly  the 
traditional  schoolroom  idea.  Since  the 
training  was  to  be  for  the  farm  and  home, 
the  x)bvious  equipment  should  be  a  farm 
and  home  in  miniature. 

A   SCHOOL  A   HOME   IN   MINIATURE 

Dr.  Bourland  had  suggested  a  house  and 
furniture  suitable  for  the  home  of  a  farmer 
of  moderate  means,  without  a  desk-fitted 
school  room.  Near  the  college  campus  a 
house  was  found  which  seemed  to  answer 
the  purpose  —  a  more  or  less  typical 
farm  dwelling  with  a  large  veranda.  The 
grounds  were  large-  enough  for  a  good- 
sized  garden,  and  there  were  flowers,  vines, 
and  fruit  and  shade  trees.  The  college 
secured  this  house  and  put  in  a  simple 
equipment  such  as  would  be  within  reach 
of  any  country  community.  It  had  an 
attractive,  homelike  appearance,  inside 
and  out,  and  with  a  little  work  by  the  col- 
lege carpenter  it  was  ready  for  occupancy. 

HOW  THE   SCHOOL  WAS   EQUIPPED 

Three  rooms  were  fitted  up,  the  largest 
one  being  furnished  much  like  a  home 
sitting  room.  A  long  table  was  covered 
with  green  burlap,  and  on  it  were  placed  a 
number  of  books,  including  the  "Arabian 
Nights,"  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  "Grimm's 
Fairy  Tales,"  and  "/tsop's  Fables." 
Scrim  curtains,  potted  plants,  and  a  dozen 
chairs  completed  the  furnishings.  A  black- 
board was  the  only  indication  that  it  was  to 
be  a  school  room.  Shelves  were  arranged 
for  writing,  drawing,  and  sewing  materials. 

The  next  room  was  furnished  as  a  car- 
penter's shop.  The  equipment  was  ex- 
tremely simple  —  a  few  of  the  more  im- 
portant tools  and  two  benches. 

The  third  room  was  the  kitchen,  and 
was  furnished  with  a  range,  two  tables, 
shelves,  cooking  utensils,  and  dishes. 

The  big  veranda  forms  a  fourth  room, 
and  has  proved  the  most  \12^^  c&  ^^xisax 
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only  in  the  summer,  but  during  a  large 
part  of  the  winter. 

For  the  garden  work  a  tool  room  was 
built  in  which  to  keep  the  wheel  hoes,  rakes, 
and  other  implements. 

The  school  was  opened  on  March  21, 
191 1.  As  no  farm  children  were  immedi- 
ately available,  a  group  of  pupils  was  se- 
cured from  a  near-by  cotton-mill  village, 
representing  the  first  three  primary  grades. 

The  first  work  attempted  was  in  the 
garden.  A  main  walk,  three  feet  wide, 
was  laid  out,  and  individual  plats  were 
measured  off  by  the  children  under  the 
teacher's  guidance,  and  were  separated 
by  narrow  paths.  The  plats  were  seven 
feet  wide.  Then  each  little  farmer  was 
shown  how  to  spade  and  rake  his  soil. 

CHILDREN   TEACHING   THEMSELVES 

The  next  morning  some  of  the  children 
had  forgotten  which  plats  had  been  as- 
signed to  them.  The  plan  was  taken  out 
and  the  children  studied  it  earnestly. 
When  the  plats  were  located  it  was  de- 
cided to  mark  them  in  some  way  for 
future  identification.  The  problem  of  how 
to  do  it  was  placed  squarely  on  the  children. 
Plans  were  drawn  on  the  blackboard  to 
show  the  .size  and  shape  of  the  various 
markers  that  they  suggested,  and  the 
best  one  was  chosen  by  vote.  Then  came 
the  task  of  cutting  out  wood,  nailing  the 
pieces  together,  and  printing  names  on 
them.  It  was  a  rare  game,  and  the  child- 
ren little  realized  that  they  had  gained 
more  learning,  more  development  of  their 
powers  of  independent  thought,  than  dur- 
ing any  other  sinjzle  day  of  their  lives. 
They  were  not  interested  in  problems  of 
child  psychology;  they  were  interested  in 
garden  stakes.  Ikit  they  had  been  made- 
to  reason  and  invent  and  act  for  them- 
selves, and  therein  lies  the  whole  philos- 
ophy of  this  method  of  teaching. 

While  the  garden  work  was  going  on 
preparations  were  made  for  keefiing  garden 
records.  Some  of  the  children  could  not 
read,  write,  or  spell.  In  an  astonishingly 
short  time  such  words  as  seed,  soil,  hoe, 
plant. measure, became  perfectly  intelligible 
and  familiar  to  them,  and  some  of  the 
children  were  srxm  able  to  write  such  sen- 
tences as  "Carrie  has  a  garden."     But  not 


or 


and 


a  word  was  said  about  rules  of 
about  parts  of  speech. 

The  same  development  of 
study  was  followed  in  the  sewing 

The  older  children  were.encovtllBBd  to 
read  stories  and  to  tell  to  the  vest  what 
they  had  read.  The  little  childran  acted 
out  rhymes  and  little  stories. 

The  household  duties  were  next  made 
a  part  of  the  regular  programme.  On 
reaching  school  the  children  found  on  the 
blackboard  specific  duties  assigned  \v 
each,  such  as  watering  plants,  dusting,  etc. 

DISCIPLINE  THAT  CARES   FOR  ITSELF 

When  these  tasks  were  done  the  children 
took  up  various  activities*  suggested  bui 
not  dictated  by  the  teacher.  Some  went  to 
the  garden,  some  to  the  kitchen  or  car- 
penter shop,  some  to  the  books  or  the 
sewing  shelves.  This  activity  was  essen- 
tially spontaneous  and  natural;  there  was 
no  restraint.  The  children  were  aUowed 
to  talk  in  an  ordinary  tone  of  voict  so  long 
as  they  did  not  disturb  some  one  else.  One 
boy  wanted  to  know  if  he  might  whistle 
when  he  sawed;  he  was  told  that  he  miglit. 
1 1  was  the  teacher's  task  to  keep  them  busy 
and  happy;  the  question  of  discipline  took 
care  of  itself. 

I  n  all  their  work  they  tried  to  make  only 
those  things  of  which  they  felt  the  need. 
It  was  necessary  to  have  hand  tcmels. 
Towels,  therefore,  were  planned  and 
worked  out  in  response  to  a  definite  need. 
The  amount  and  cost  of  the  niaterial  were 
ascertained  by  blackboard  arithmetic. 
The  towels  were  hemmed  and  each  wmrhed 
with  its  owner's  initials  in  red.  This 
furnished  sewing  for  two  months.  And 
it  was  not  a  "problem";  it  was  "making 
something."  Incidentally,  the  children 
learned  to  read  and  write  new  woids  — 
centre,  selvage,  inches,  stitch,  and  a  dozen 
others. 

Then  came  cooking,  which  the  children 
had  been  waiting  for  impatiently.  FirM 
the  work  of  the  range  was  explained  and 
demonstrated.  The  children  tested  for 
themselves  the  principles  of  the  drafts  and 
fuel ;  they  memorized  no  rules.  I  nstructi^m 
went  on  unrecognized  during  the  simple 
luncheon  that  followed  the  cooking  lesson. 

Arithmetic  work  was  conducted  in  con- 
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WHfiH  THtSB  CHILDREN  OF  THE  WINTHRUP  COLLEGE  SCHOOL  NEED  ANYTHiNC  THEY  ASK  FOR 
njTHE  TBACHER  SAYS»  "LET's  MAKE  IT^  AND  THUS  THE  CHILDREN  FIND  THEIR  OWN  LESSONS 
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SELF-APPOINTiiD    STUDY 
CCX)D    BOOKS   ARb    PUT    WITHIN     kEACH   OF   THE   CH 
WHEN  THEY  WISH  TO  FIND  OUT  SOMETHING  THEY  LOOK 
ANP    LEARN     HOW    TO    fJND    FACTS    \^   WELL    AS    LEA 
FACTS  THEMSELVES 

nection  with  the  c<x)king.  the  sewing,  the 
carpentry  work,  the  gardening.  All 
measuring  and  calculating  was  done  by  the 
children.  They  were  also  asked  to  de- 
scribe their  work  informally,  and  mistakes 
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in  English  were  corrected  in  a  man- 
ner that  caused  no  embarrassmcnT 

'We  believed  we  had  rid  ciii^_ 
selves  of  all  preconceived  notio^J 
of  schrx>l/'  said  Mrs.  V 
one  or  two  persisted  u  r 
There  was  the  traditionai  recess, 
example.  At  half-past  ten  ev< 
morning,  no  matter  how  interest! 
the  children  were  in  the  work  the 
were  doing,  a  recess  was  take 
The  teacher  played  games  wth  the 
children.  They  were  natural  chi 
dren  and  liked  games,  but  tl 
liked  better  that  pleasant  gar 
they  had  been  playing,  which 
people  erroneously  call  work, 
by  one  the  children  graduall>^ 
slipped  back  to  their  work.  Aficf 
the  teacher  had  attempted  lo  do 
things  in  her  way  for  a  while,  sh 
decided  she  was  making  a  mistali 
and  thereafter  she  lei  the  childr 
order  it  in  their  own  natural  way. 
A  part  of  ever>*  dav  was  spent  id 
garden.     It  was  getting  late   in  ih 


spring,  and  very  little  time  could  be  given  to 
the  study  of  the  soil  or  the  germination  oi 
seeds,  but  they  planted  onions,   turnips     i 
potatoes,    radishes,   lettuce,    peas,  betlifl 


A    CLASS    IN    BREAD    PUDDING 

CIIIIS   WAKTf:0   BREAD  PUDDING   AND  fiO  ^ET  OUT   TO  MAKE  IT,      TMEY  MAD£  TMflK  CA»«  AH^ 
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corn,  beans,  Swiss  chard,  okra,  to- 
matoes, and  later  peanuts  and 
popcorn.  These  were  harvested  in 
the  fall,  when  the  children  returned 
to  school. 

This  first  session  ended  in  July. 
During  the  summer  the  children 
who  lived  nearest  to  the  school  totjk 
charge  of  the  garden  and  used  the 
vegetables. 

Though  the  progress  thus  far  had 
been  gratifying,  it  seemed  desirable 
to  have  real  country  children  if  the 
purpose  of  the  school  was  to  be 
fulfilled.  A  rural  school  four  miles 
from  the  college  agreed  to  invest  the 
amount  they  had  been  paying  a 
teacher  for  a  few  months  in  the 
salary  of  a  driver  for  nine  months. 
so  that  their  children  could  be 
brought  in  each  day.  The  college 
furnished  the  wagon. 

When  the  country  children  came, 
in  September,  practicall  v  a  new  start 
was  made.  It  was  decided,  however. 
to  keep  some  of  the  former  pupils  who, 
though  they  came  from  the  mill  village, 
were  children  of  parents  from  the  country 
with  many  of  the  instincts  of  country  chil- 
dren.    Most  of  the  new  pupils  had  been  to 


IMPROVING    ON    A    RECIPE 
ONE     OF    THE    GIRLS    BROUGHT    SOME     CITRONS     AND    HER 

mother's  recipe  for  making  preserves  of  them,  she 
added  lemon  and  ginger  to  the  prescribed  ingredi* 
ents  and  made   better  preserves 


school .  but  they  had  learned  only  the  restric- 
tions of  the  schoolrof^m.     They  had  first  to  i 
be  tauf,ht  that  the  school  was  a  place  for' 
combined  work,  pleasure,  and  fun. 
Among  the  newcomers  were  two  sisters. 


JACK-KNIVES    AS    1  LX  I     BOOKS 

BY   WHrTTLlNO  OUT  THINGS  THEY  WANT  IN  THEIR  PLAY  THE  BOYS  UNCONSCIOUSLY  TRAJN  THCIR  JtlMOi  AND 

MUSCLES   TO  WORK   TOCITHER 


J 


A   GARDEN    THAT 
BY  GIVING  THE  CHILDREN  A  FIELD  FOR  USEFUL 

?ie  and  Mary,  fourteen  and  sixteen 
years  of  age.  respectively.  They  had  been 
to  ten  different  teachers.  They  had 
learned  to  hold  a  book  properly  and 
laboriously  to  spell  out  a  few  words.  They 
knew  no  Mother  Goose  rhymes,  no  fairy 
tales,  no  Bible  stories.  In  arithmetic 
they  had  learned  only  to  repeat  by  rote 


TEACHES   SCHOOL 
EFFORT  THAT  TKAINS  THEIR  MINDS  AHD  ftOOIES 

a  portion  of  the  multiplication  tat 
They  were  astounded  at  the  games  the 
teacher  led  in  school.  It  was  a  beginnin 
all  over  again  with  Maggie  and  Mar)', 
they  learned  with  the  rest,  and  took 
with  growing  zest  in  the  parties  thail 
given  at  Hallowe'en,  Thanksgiving  [>i| 
Christmas,    Lee's    Birthday,    V'aleniinei 


.  Washington's  Birthday,  Easter,  May 
,  and  other  holidays, 
le  garden  became  more  and  more  the 
re  of  school  activity  for  both  girls 
boys,  They  began  to  study  the  soil, 
Formation,    varieties,   water   content, 

They  studied  the  weather,  and  the 
Is  of  wind,  rain,  snow,  and  frost. 
^  learned  the  principles  of  fertilizing, 
r  crops,  and  rotation,  and  how  to 
t,  cultivate,  and  harvest.  They  were 
uraged  to  consult  seed  catalogues, 
mmental  bulletins,  and  books  on  gar- 
ng  and  agriculture.    They  tested  seeds 

watched  their  germination.  They 
led  something  of  the  data  of  botany. 
nals,  birds,  insects,  toads,  and  worms 

studied  in  relation  to  the  beloved  little 
en  plats.  Each  child  kept  a  '*  Book  of 
>"  and  a  ** Garden  Book"  that  were  far 
!  interesting  and  instructive  than  corn- 
lion  books  and  laboratory  note  books. 
I  the  vegetables  were  ready  for  the 
J  the  children  studied  the  various  ways 
:ooking  and  of  serving  them.  They 
led,  too.  something  of  their  composi- 

and  food  value.  Besides  the  vege- 
ts  that  they  used  at  school,  the  children 

some  home  and  afterw^ard  wrote  out 
X)rdof  the  way  they  were  used  there. 
T  vegetables  were  sold  and  the  money 
used  for  the  benefit  of  the  schofji. 
X)rd  was  kept  of  these  sates  and  of  the 
nditure  of  the  money  —  another  les- 
n  applied  arithmetic.  Incidentally,  a 
ber  of  children  have  been  encouraged 
induct  similar  gardens  at  home, 
lus.  in  three  years,  a  system  of  teach- 
las  been  built  up  along  entirely  nat- 
lines  that  has  proved  eminently  suc- 
tll«  Of  course,  the  success  of  such  a 
ol  depends  in  large  measure  on  the 
inality  of  the  teacher,  and  women  like 

Browne  are  all  too  rare.     The  need 

is  for  the  normal  schtx>ls  to  train 
ners  to  conduct   efficiently   the  new 

of  school 

have  called  this  the  Hetty  Browne 
tod  of  leaching,  for  I  believe  that  it  is 
id  to  receive  widespread  recognition 
ime,  and  that  it  is  not  too  much  to 
t  her  name  alongside  those  of  Froebel 
alozzi,  and  Montessori  as  a  teacher 
ochers  of  children. 


GOING   TO  SCHOOL  TO  NATURE 

VPVttL  picture:  MtUYINO  A  f*lC  IN  A  NtlCHBOfl'S 
IDt  LOWPH  KlClURt:  Tilt  CHttDREN  TENDING  A 
COLD  FRAME  FROM  WHICH  TMtV  SOLO  |8  WORTH  Of 
LBTTVCE  LAST  YEAR 
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MR.  JOHN  BUNNY 

WH^      '^     ROBably  the  most  POPyLAR  AND  THE  BEST  PAID  ACTOR 


''*^*  ^HB  MOTION  PiCTl^' 
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MOVIES 


MR.  JOHN  BUNNY,  WHO  GAVE  UP  AN   ESTABLISHED  CAREER  ON  THE  '^LEGITIMATE 
STAGE   TO   BECOME   MIRTH    MAKER    TO   THE    MILLIONS   AND  TO   DEMON- 
STRATE THE  ARTISTIC  POSSIBILITIES  OF  THE  MOTION  PICTURES 

BY 

HENRY  WYSHAM  LANIKR 


FOUR  years  ago  there  was  in  the 
Broadway  group  an  actor 
named  John  Bunny.  He  had 
started  his  career  before  he 
was  of  age,  as  tambo  end  man 
in  an  obscure  minstrel  show,  and  had 
^adually  worked  up  till  he  had  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  comedian  which  had  put  him 
into  the  best  productions  —  "  support- 
ing" such  stars  as  Maude  Adams  and 
Annie  Russell,  and  drawing  salaries  of 
from  one  to  two  hundred  dollars  a  week. 
He  had  even  achieved  that  dream  of  the 
comedian  who  takes  his  work  seriously 
— of  appearing  as  "Bottom." 

So,  as  things  go,  he  could  look 
back  upon  a  long  advance  and 
a  distinct  success. 

But  this  particular  comedian 
happened  to  be  an  exceedingly 
level-headed    person.     He 
noticed  around  1910  that  not 
only  could  he  not  detect  anx 
very  appreciable  growth  of 
his  personal  prestige  dur- 
ing the  seasons  just  pre- 
ceding, but  that  the  stage 
itself  seemed  in  such  a  bad 
way  that  he  was  getting  less 
and  less  chance  to  show  what  he  could  do 
or  to  grow  in  his  own  art. 

This  phenomenon   has   been  observed 


by  a  good  many  actors  at  one  time  or 
another;  and  it  was  particularly  prevalent 
about  four  years  ago.  Cases  might  be 
cited  where  its  main  effect  has  been  to 
produce  in  the  actor's  mind  a  conviction 
of  the  public's  deficiencies,  which  he  has 
even  been  known  to  allude  to  openly. 

Mr.  Bunny,  however,  was  tempera- 
mentally inclined  to  do  what  Hawthorne 
told  Emerson  that  Margaret  Fuller  had  at 
last  learned:  "to  accept  the  world  as  it 
is."  (The  Sage  of  Concord's  reply,  by 
the  way,  was  "  My  God!  She'd  better!") 
Having  observed  perforce  that  there 
was  a  certain  low  form  of  en- 
tertainment (as  Or.  Johnson 
says  of  the  drink,  porter)  called 
the  moving  pictures,  to  which 
the  populace  was  flocking  in  a 
manner  that  brought  tears  to 
the  eyes  of  the  "legitimate" 
managers.  Mr.  Bunny  decided 
to  investigate  and  see  if  there 
could  be  any  connection  be- 
tween these  facts. 

Accordingly    he     took     a 
couple  of  weeks  off  (it  wasn't 
especially  difficult  for  any  actor 
at  that  time';  and  made  a  syste- 
matic round  of  the  motion  picture  theatres. 
What  he  found  crystallized  his  vague 
ideas  into  a  definite  conviction:    it  was 


IN  ONE  OF  HIS  200  HOLES 

cATED  A  NEW   PART   IN   THE   MOTION  PlCTUi 


the  '* movies"  thai  were  the  main  cause 
of  the  lean  times  on  the  stage.  More- 
over, two  things  were  obvious  from  the 
calibre  of  the  actors  and  productions  which 
he  saw  drawing  such  crowds:  there  was 
all  the  chance  on  earth  in  this  field  for  a 
real  actor,  and  the  competition  was  bound 
to  get  worse  as  the  photu-plays  got  better< 

His  shrewd  common  sense  could  not 
resist  this  logic.  He  determined  to  take 
the  plunge. 

This  was  a  pretty  serious  step  at  that 
lime  for  an  actor  with  an  established 
position.  To  be  sure,  the  day  had  gone 
by  when  a  motion  picture  producer  who 
oflfered  a  day's  work  to  a  group  of  side- 
walk actors  who  had  reached  the  hunger 
stage  was  repulsed  with  the  scornful 
reply  that  they'd  "  rather  die  first;"  But 
there  was  still  unbounded  cont<'mpt  for 
the  new  form  of  entertainment  among  the 
professionals,  who,  perhaps  naturally,  con- 
fused the  results  with  the  method. 

This,  however,  didn't  bother  Mr  Bunny 
so  much  as  his  experience  after  determining 
to  m«ke  the  venture:  for  a  ghastly  round 
of  the  film  makers  brought  him  only  the 
humiliating  knowledge  that  none  of  them 


wanted  his  services!  If  his  approximately 
250  pounds  had  not  contained  a  very 
much  larger  percentage  of  grit  than  fat, 
the  "legitimate"  would  never  have  lost  him. 

A  day  came  when  he  found  himself  in 
the  bustling  studio  of  a  company  which  he 
admitted  to  himself  was  his  last  chance. 
He  invoked  the  aid  of  the  recipe  pro- 
nounced infallible  by  Mark  Twain. 

Button-holing  the  manager.  **See  here," 
said  he,  "Til  do  one  play  without  any 
payment  just  to  show  you." 

"No/*  said  the  magnate,  '*  1  won*t  do 
that.  But  I'll  try  you  and  give  you  $5 
for  one  performance." 

In  about  the  time  it  takes  to  tell  it  — 
for  things  move  swiftly  in  film-world  — 
the  neophyte  was  receiving  from  a  harassed 
"director"  the  scenariu  of  his  test  play. 
It  was  a  comedy,  of  course,  *"  Dr.  Cupid," 
in  which  he  had  the  part  of  the  obdurate 
father  opposing  his  daughter's  marriage^ 

'*  I  knew  it  was  up  to  me  then/'  says 
Mr.  Bunny:  "and  the  part  was  all  right: 
1  went  for  it  with  all  1  had  in  me." 

'*  But  didn't  you  find  the  technique  very 
troublesome?*' 

"Well.   I   think  there  were  at  least  a 
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A  FORTUNE  A  YEAR 

JJ.NITED  STATES  FOR  HIS  WORK  IN   THE   ART  OF  MODERN    PANTOMtME 


BETTER    ART    BUT    LESS    POPULAR 
IN  HIS  CREATIONS  IN  CLASSICAL  COMEDY  MR.  BUNNY 
THE  MOTION   PICTURES,  BUT  HIS   ENORMOUS  FOLLOWING 
IN    THE    LiGHltR    FORMS   OF    MODERN    f  ARCE 


MAS  SHOWN  SOME  OF  THE  ARTISTIC  rOSSlSlLITftt  < 
AT  THE  THEATRE  PRIIES  HIM  CHIEWLY  FOR  II 


thousand  *  Dont's'  fired  at  me  in  the  first 
five  minutes:  don't  get  so  near  the  camera, 
don*t  get  out  of  the  scene,  don't  turn 
away  there  —  apparently,  don't  do  every- 
thing 1  was  about  to  do.  But  they  never 
had  to  tell  me  the  same  thing  more  than 
once.     And  presently  I  got  on  to  it/* 

The  play  was  soon  over  —  though  re- 
hearsing may  take  hours  or  days,  the 
thirty  or  forty  scenes  of  a  thousand-foot 
reel  are  caught  by  the  camera  in  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  —  and  the  busy  director 
handed  Mr.  Bunny  another  'script/' 

E**Come  on/'  said  he.  "we'll  do  another/' 
"Mold  on/*   said  the  new  actor;  and 
le  sought   the  manager  who   had   been 
Witching  the  performance  from  afar, 
"Wdl,  bow  about  it?     Do  I  get  that 
Ob?** 


"Mr.    Bunny/'   replied   the  othi 
can't  offer  you  anything.     I'm  sor 
for  I  can  see  you  would  be  of  greaf 
to  this  company/* 

'What's  the  matter?" 

'  1  can't  give  you  any  salary  th*it  \% 
be  an  object  to  you/' 

"  Make  me  an  offer/' 

"Oh,  there  isn't  any  use:  ycu've 
me  what  you've  been  getting,  and  I 
see  what  you  can  do/* 

**  Make  me  an  offer/' 

"No,  I  can't:  anything  we  could 
gest  would  simply  be  an  insult/' 

"Look  here:  how  far  can  I  gp 

"There  isn't  any  limit  to  how  far 
can  go,"  retorted  the  manager.    tm( 
sively.    There  was  not  a  person  in  the 
concern's  employ  at  that  time  who  wis 
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making  half  as  much  as  Mr.  Bunny's  last 
salary.  But  this  had  a  rotund  and  con- 
vincing sound. 

"Make  me  an  offer/'  remarked  Mr. 
Bunny. 

"  But  there  isn't  any  use  ;  we  couldn't 
pay  you  more  than  forty  dollars  a  week, 
and " 

"  I'll  take  it." 

"Do  you  really  mean  it?" 

"Sure  1  mean  it.  Come  on,  now,  and 
let  me  get  at  that  other  script." 

That  was  in  December,  19 lo.  Since 
then  this  concern  has  put  out  pretty 
nearly  two  hundred  Bunny  comedies,  and 
the  forty  dollars  a  week  has  grown  steadily 
till  it  now  matches  the  stipend  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  —  all  with- 
out any  further  contract  than  that  con- 
versation with  the  manager. 

1  doubt  if  there  are  many  human  beings 
alive  who  are  known  to-day  by  more 
people  than  is  John  Bunify.  Among  the 
hundreds  of  requests  that  come  for  his 
autograph  and  picture  was  one  from  a 
Chinese  mandarin!  And  as  he  was  walk- 
ing along  the  streets  of  Paris  one  day,  a 
distinguished  looking  old  Frenchman  sud- 
denly stopi)ed,  removed  his  silk  hat,  and 
with  a  beaming  face  made  him  a  pro- 
found bow:  he  had  recognized  the  original 
of  a  comedy  which  had  delighted  him  at  a 
"cinema"  show.  1  rode  with  him  several 
miles  in  his  motor  through  the  streets  of 
Brooklyn:  every  policeman  we  passed 
saluted  him,  with  manifest  pride  and 
pleasure  in  the  recognition;  the  newsboys 
would  look  up  and  suddenly  the  cry  would 
go  out:  "Yah,  Bunny,  Bunnyl  Hello, 
John!"  And  the  absorbed  crowds  that 
filled  the  street  before  the  baseball  bulle- 
tins divided  to  let  the  car  through  and 
then  instantly  set  up  a  shout:  "Bunny! 
John  Bunny!    Three  cheers  for  Bunny." 

Perhaps  some  superior  person  will  curl 
the  lip  at  this  "cheap  popularity."  But 
I  declare  it's  a  pretty  big  thing  to  have 
several  millions  of  human  beings  glad 
you're  living,  to  have  your  daily  work 
bring  honest,  clean  fun  into  the  lives  of  a 
whole  world  of  men,  women,  and  children. 

And  the  best  thing  about  John  Bunny 
is  the  way  he  takes  this  vast  personal 
popular  success:  he  enjoys  it  thoroughly 
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- —  what  human  being  wouldn't?  —  and  is 
honest   enough   and   big  enough   to   be 
natural  about  it  and  to  estimate  its  worth 
coolly  with  that  clear,  canny 
brain  of  his. 

Moreover,  while  putting  his 
very  best  efforts  into  the  kind 
of  light,  broad  comedy  which 
his  public  demands,  he  has 
never  given  up  his  ambition 
to  do  something  better  and 
more  permanent,  to  help  in 
putting  this  new  art  of  the 
photo-play  on  a  higher  plane. 

For  there  isn't  any  question 
nowadays  that  there  is  here  a 
new  art,  or  the  revival  of  an 
old  one,  which  is  to  be  seriously 
reckoned  with.  It  is  an  adaptation  to 
modem  conditions  of  that  pantomime 
which  preceded  our  modern  drama.  The 
only  requisite  for  its  development  is  that 
men  and  women  of  ability,  who  know  what 
real  acting  is,  shall  study  its  requirements 
and  adapt  their  art  to  this  new  method. 

Mme.  Bernhardt,  for  example,  made 
two  flat  failures  in  her  most  successful 
parts  before  she  managed  to  produce  a 
good  film  —  just  because  of  the  technical 
requirements.  Eliminate  language,  and 
make  all  the  action  take  place  within  the 
few  feet  covered  by  the  camera  —  and 
to  cany  a  drama  to  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  an  audience  presents  a  problem  worthy 
of  any  genius.  That  our  best  actors  are 
realizing  this  is  shown  by  such  films  as 
Forbes  Robertson's  "Hamlet"  with  an 
Elsinore  Castle  built  on  the  English  coast, 
with  every  attention  to  ex- 
temal  detail,  and  with  the 
star's  own  masterly  art 
adapted  to  the  changed 
requirements. 

The  film  studio  is  -a  be- 
wildering place  to  the  out- 
lander.  A  great  open  quad- 
rangle is  surrounded  by 
two-story  buildings  full  of 
.  property  rooms,  dressing 
rooms,  wardrobes,  offices, 
and  a  dozen  or  more  pro- 
ducing studios. 

This  quadrangle  is  as  full  of  grotesque 
surprises  as  Alice's  Wonderland.    A  group 


of  soldiers  in  every  conceivable  absurdity 
of  costume  and  make-up  —  a  Hebrew  in 
full  St.  Patrick's  Day  regalia,  a  lanky 
giant  in  a  uniform  built  for  a 
dwarf,  a  pretty  Italian  with 
pink  and  blue  ribbons  flutter- 
ing—  comes  noisily  across;  a 
line  of  casual  actors  and 
actresses,  and  newcomers  ho- 
ping for  a  chance,  fill  a  bench 
on  one  side,  some  members 
of  this  contingent  walking 
anxiously  about  waiting  for 
a  favorable  attack  —  as  when 
the  ingenue  in  blue  crepe  lays 
violent  hands  upon  an  unwary 
director  and  proceeds  to  tell 
him  the  story  of  her  life  and 
theatrical  triumphs;  the  wooden  gateway 
swings  wide  and  in  rush  two  automobiles 
filled  with  actors  and  actresses  who  have 
been  to  an  outside  production;  an  unwieldy 
motorbus  puffs  through  the  crowd,  the  Fal- 
staffian  regiment  embarks,  and  out  it  dashes 
—  to  the  comic  battle  before  a  camera  in 
near-by  fields;  an  irate  Irish  property  man 
objurgates  a  delinquent  fellow  at  the  top 
of  his  voice:  "  Yez  borried  that  truck  av 
me  the  day  before  yistherday,  and  1  ain't 

never  seen  it  since;  the  next  time ;" 

in  one  corner  half  a  dozen  men  are  busily 
arranging  a  "forest  scene"  —  a  log  cabin, 
with  green-rug  grass,  movable  trees,  and 
the  like  —  while  a  crowd  gathers  about 
the    waiting   camera    man    and    worried 
looking  director,  and  three  animal  experts 
drag  forward  by  chains  a  mother  bear  and 
a  pair  of  cubs,  who  defy  all  the  attempts 
to  loose  them  so  they  shall 
rush  upon  the  scene  with 
realistic  abandon:  the  di- 
rector insists  upon  perfec- 
tion, and  the   four-footed 
actors   are    dragged    back 
again  and  again,  upsetting 
forest  and  scenery;  across 
the  court,  in    the    glaring 
afternoon  sun,  trips  a  straw- 
haired  lady  in,  well,  a  most 
fajhionably    cut     evening 
gown;    she    runs  up    and 
watches  delightedly,   then 
pirouettes    away.     "Oh,    the    dears,    the 
little,  little  bears!"  she  cries  to  the  world 
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in  general  —  and  "Aren't  you  a  little  bare 
yourself?"  queries  a  fellow  professional 
from  a  balcony,  to  her  immense  delight. 

And  into  this  mfel6e  there  walks  about 
quietly,  a  short,  thick-set  man,  who  confes- 
ses, I  believe,  to  2 50  pounds,  but  who  is  any- 
thing but  unwieldy.  He  has  a  face  as 
surely  predestined  to  make 
mirth  for  the  world  as 
that  of  Coquelin.  As  a 
writer  has  described  it  in 
the  Saturday  Review: 

'*  Mr.  Bunny  has  an  ex- 
tensive and  extremely 
flexible  face.  When  he 
smells  a  piece  of  Gorgon- 
zola  cheese  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  his 
nose  has  been  very  ser- 
iously offended.  When  he 
sees  for  the  first  time  a 
pretty  and  eligible  young 
woman,  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  he  is  im- 
mensely excited  and 
moved  with  intentions  so 
extravagantly  honorable 
that  they  seem  almost  too 
grievous  to  be  borne.  Mr. 
Bunny's  emotions  are  all 
on  the  grand  scale.  His 
despair  is  incredible.  His 
grief  is  unendurable.  His 
pleasure  can  palpably  be  seen  to  spread  from 
the  ends  of  his  hair  to  the  soles  of  his  feet. 
His  wrath  is  apoplectic.  His  terror  is  the 
panic  of  a  whole  army.  His  congratula- 
tions wring  one's  hands  till  circulation  is 
for  the  moment  suspended.  We  know 
at  once  why  Mr.  Bunny  never  speaks. 
He  could  not  possibly  find  words  to  con- 
vey the  extremity  of  his  feelings.  It  is 
enough  that  he  should  open  his  mouth." 

Yet  the  most  striking  thing  about  this 
man  born  to  create  laughter  is  a  certain 
dignity  which  it  would  take  a  brave  man 
to  outrage:  it  is  quite  clear  why  there  are 
no  slap-sticks  and  no  horse  play  in  his 
productions. 

John  Bunny  is  father  confessor  to  half 
the  company;  old  and  young  greet  him 
as  "Uncle  John"  and  bring  him  their 
troubles;  the  leading  lady  sits  on  the  arm 
of  his  bench  and  rests  her  arm  about  his 
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shoulder;  but  he  manages  to  preserve  this 
dignity  while  meeting  all  comers  as  hail 
fellow  well  met. 

1  asked  him  if  he  didn't  find  himsdf 

handicapped  at  first  in  telling  the  story  of 

a  play  before  the  camera  without  words. 

"Yes,  for  a  time.      But    I  found  the 

secret   was    to    feel    the 

part  1  was  playing  more 

intensely." 

"Did  you  study  your 
own  facial  expressions  be- 
fore a  mirror?" 

"No,  no:  that's  fatal; it 
makes  everything  you  do 
hard  and  unreal.  If  you 
can  manage  to  be  the 
character  you're  imper- 
sonating, feel  it  so  thor- 
oughly and  vitally  that 
your  eally  transform  your- 
self for  the  moment,  your 
actions  will  tell  more  than 
you  realize.  That  is,  of 
course,  when  you've  mas- 
tered this  particular 
technique." 

A  play  director  walked 
up.  "  John,  look  over  duE 
it's  pretty  good" — andk 
handed  him  a  script. 

"  You  must  really  im- 
provise a  great  deal,"  1 
said,  looking  at  the  outline  summary  of  the 
new  play. 

"  Yes,  1  have  to:  here's  a  situation  that 
leads  to  this  conclusion  —  often  the  best 
method  comes  of  itself.  Of  course,  the  time 
restrictions  are  very  rigid,  but  1  find  I 
have  the  faculty,  without  thinking  about 
it,  of  knowing  how  long  a  scene  will  take 
to  work  out.  1  can  tell  at  any  instant  about 
how  many  feet  of  film  has  been  run." 
"How  many  real  artists  are  there  in 
regular  moving  picture  work?  " 

"Well,  Max  Under  is  a  great  comedian. 
But  outside  of  him,  I'm  afraid  twenty 
would  be  a  liberal  estimate.  But  the 
thing's  changing,  changing  fast.  Look  at 
the  picture  plays  of  just  a  few  years  ago:  a 
moving  train  was  a  story  then.  Now  they're 
filming  Les  Miserables  in  twelve  reels." 

"How  about  a  better  grade  of  plays? 
1  understand  most  of  what  the  companies 
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now  produce  are  by  unknown  authors: 
isn't  there  hope  for  filming  some  of  the 
great  comedies?'' 

"Listen,  I  went  to  England  and  put 
in  some  of  the  hardest  work  of  my  life 
in  producing  Mr.  Pickwick,  I  found 
every  place  that  was  unchanged,  from 
Dingley  Dell  to  the  White  Hart  Tavern, 
and  we  worked  it  all  out  true  to  life.  I'm 
proud  of  those  pictures  —  but  they 
haven't  sold  at  all  in  comparison  with 
these  things  I'm  turning  out  every  week. 

"  They  will,  though,"  he  went  on.  "I'm 
convinced  of  that.    The  public  is  coming 

to   it.      Anyhow,    I'm   going  to  do 

this  year"  —  and  he  named  one  of  the 


most  delightful  creations  of  a  world 
humorist .  "  And  then  —  but  that's  another 
story;  meanwhile  I've  got  to  put  in 
twenty  minutes  over  this  new  script." 

1  have  an  idea  that  the  new  art  of  the 
photo-play  is  going  to  owe  a  good  deal 
more  to  Mr.  John  Bunny  in  the  future. 
He  has  already  shown  that  a  real  actor 
can  make  an  incredible  success  before 
this  audience  without  any  of  the  vulgarity 
or  horseplay  which  used  to  be  considered 
essential.  With  the  audience  itself  being 
constantly  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the 
more  critical,  and  with  actors  of  taste  and 
ability,  the  moving  picture  of  to-morrow  is 
bound  to  excel  even  its  present  wonders. 
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BUILT   UPON   THEIR   INVESTMENTS    IN   THE   DEVELOPMENT   OF   OTHER 

COUNTRIES — WHY   WE   SHALL   NOT    BE   ABLE  TO   COMMAND  THE 

TRADE  THAT   DEPENDS    UPON    BORROWED   MONEY — THE 

UNITED    STATES    STILL    A     BORROWING     NATION 

BY 
C.    M.    KEYS 


IN  EVERY  year  for  many  years  past. 
Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and 
Belgium  have  poured  into  other  lands 
|i, 500,000,000  of  free  capital.  The 
money  was  not  paid  out  by  the  people 
of  these  countries  for  the  necessities  or 
luxuries  of  life.  That  gigantic  total  does 
not  represent  trade  or  commerce  in  the 
normal  sense.  It  is  over  and  above  what 
these  countries  paid  for  imports.  It  repre- 
sents a  surplus  of  wealth  which  could  not 
find  employment  at  home,  and  which, 
therefore,  sought  employment  abroad. 

That  is  foreign  investment.  Where  it 
went,  where  it  came  from,  what  it  did  and 
how  it  did  it  are,  practically,  the  invest- 
ment history  of  these  lands  for  years  past, 
and  also  are  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
growth  of  all  outlying  lands  throughout 
the  world.  For  free  and  untrammeled 
capital,  seeking  its  proper  return,  is  the 
very  bed  rock  and  foundation  of  all  indus- 
trial,    commercial,     and     transportation 


growth  in  every  land  and  all  the  time.  The 
world  of  trade  and  industry  moves  as  capi- 
tal moves,  and  in  no  other  way. 

The  measure  of  this  flow  of  capital  to- 
morrow, then,  is  likely  to  be  a  fair  measure 
of  the  pace  at  which  the  world  will  move 
forward,  in  trade,  commerce,  and  com- 
mercial development;  for  these  four  coun- 
tries, with  Holland  added,  are  the  almoners 
of  the  world,  so  far  as  investment  funds  are 
concerned.  Russia,  Spain,  Italy,  the  Scan- 
dinavian nations,  the  Balkans,  and  even 
the  United  States  provide  little  or  no 
money  for  the  rest  of  the  world  to  use  in 
its  great  capital  ventures.  All  of  them, 
in  fact,  are  heavy  beneficiaries  of  the  largess 
of  the  four  belligerents  named. 

If  it  were  possible  to  measure  with  exact 
science  the  amount  of  this  wealth  that  had 
gone  abroad  last  year,  and  to  trace,  as  on  a 
map,  the  flow  of  the  trickling  streams  of 
money  that  ran  from  Europe  into  all  the 
comers  of  the  earth,  one  might,  perhaps^ 
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draw  very  exact  conclusions  as  to  the  state 
of  trade  and  business  in  many  lands  be- 
yond the  seas  for  the  next  twelve  months  or 
so;  but  investment  is  neither  trigonometry 
nor  foreign  trade.  It  is  not  mapf)ed  and 
charted  exactly.  One  may  but  guess,  from 
very  vague  and  insufficient  data,  both  at 
the  volume  of  the  flow  and  at  the  places  to 
which  it  goes. 

By  long  odds  the  biggest  investor  of 
them  all  is  Great  Britain.  By  good  for- 
tune, it  is  her  foreign  investments  that  are 
most  accurately  measured  and  recorded. 
Therefore,  it  may  be  well,  in  order  to  under- 
stand in  some  degree  how  wide  and  how 
powerful  is  the  sweep  of  Europe's  free 
capital  in  normal  times,  to  analyze  and 
examine  what  Great  Britain  did  with  her 
surplus  capital  in  a  single  recent  year,  and 
also,  as  well  as  one  may,  what  she  has  done 
with  it  in  all  the  recorded  years. 

The  authority  for  the  analysis  of  this 
mighty  investment  is  largely  the  London 
Statist,  whose  compilations  are  generally 
regarded  as  fairly  accurate — as  accurate, 
that  is,  as  is  ix)ssible  in  a  subject  so  incapa- 
ble of  exact  record.  The  figures  are  trans- 
lated into  American  currency,  on  the  basis 
of  5^5  to  the  pound  sterling,  and  are  in 
round  numbers. 

On  this  basis,  Great  Britain  invested, 
in  a  single  year,  the  following  sums  in  the 
countries  narhed: 

GREAT  Britain's  investments  for  one  year 

Australasia $  61,000,000 

Canada* 137,000,000 

South  Africa 65,000,000 

India 65,000,000 

Other  colonies 33,000,000 

Total  in  British  colonies   .     .  350,000,000 

Argentine 124,000,000 

Brazil 60,000,000 

Chile 20,000,000 

China 15,000,000 

Colombia 4,500,000 

Denmark 2,500,000 

Ecuador 3,000,000 

Egypt 3,800,000 

Finland 1 2,000,000 

Japan 33,000,000 

Mexico 65,000,000 

Nicaragua 3,300,000 

Norway 2,000,000 

Persia 6,000,000 


Philippines 
Russia  .  .  . 
Sweden  .  . 
Turkey.  .  . 
United  States 
Uruguay  .  . 
Miscellaneous 


Total 


4$jooofi» 

i,ooaooo 
63,oo(Mn> 

3.ooo/x» 
25,400/)oo 

$853,000^000 


Here  one  traces  the  main  investment 
stream  of  the  world.  Outside  of  her  own 
possessions,  in  a  political  sense,  British 
capital  flowed,  that  year,  into  thirty-two 
other  countries.  Make,  then,  a  great 
trunk,  dividing  itself  into  thirty-two 
branches,  and  so  gain  a  graphic  idea  of  the 
stream  of  British  capital. 

In  each  of  these  countries,  the  stream 
was  again  divided.  Some  of  it  flowed  into 
national  treasuries,  and  went  away  in  the 
form  of  government  works,  of  roads,  of 
docks,  of  battleships  and  guns.  Other 
money  bought  municipal  bonds,  and  be- 
came, perhaps,  the  means  of  building  a 
court  house  in  Calgary,  or  an  aqueduct 
in  New  York,  or  a  park  in  Buenos  Aires. 
Another  stream  ran  away  into  the  moon- 
tains  of  Burmah  or  of  Chile,  to  open  mines 
of  copper,  lead,  silver,  or  gold.  Still  other 
streams  penetrated  the  plantations  of 
Brazil,  the  Straits  Settlements,  China,  or 
Ceylon,  and  bought  back  treasures  of 
rubber,  tea,  and  other  products  that  come 
to  the  hands  of  the  planter.  Railroads»of 
course,  demanded,  and  got,  by  far  the 
largest  share  of  all;  for  railroads,  alwa}*s 
and  in  every  land,  are  the  hungriest  of 
mortal  things  that  eat  the  bread  of  capital. 

It  is  well  to  look  deeper  into  this  great 
matter  of  the  world's  supply  of  capital 
In  this  article  the  word  capital  is  not  used 
to  denote  working  capital,  such  as  lies 
in  the  banks  of  the  world  and  moves  crops, 
and  turns  over  and  over  a  dozen  times  a 
year.  Unless  all  the  world  hoards  gold, 
one  may  assume  that  this  mobile,  swift, 
changeful,  and  greedy  kind  of  capital  will 
be  kept  in  at  least  reasonable  supply  no 
matter  what  may  happen.  The  capital  of 
this  article,  however,  is  quite  another  mat- 
ter. It  is  money  that  is  willing  to  go  away 
and  stay  away  and  win  or  lose  in  a  bng. 
long  venture,  gaining  a  steady  and  con- 
sistent  rate  of   return    rather    than  the 
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swift  and  frequent  profits  of  banking 
money.  It  is  investment,  not  trade,  with 
which  this  article  deals. 

Go  further,  then,  with  the  same  author- 
ity and  see  what  Great  Britain  has  done. 
Let  us  compile,  not  the  investments  of 
Great  Britain  for  a  single  year,  but  the 
total  of  all  her  foreign  investments,  so  far 
as  recorded,  up  to  and  including  1909.  It 
is  possible  to  do  more;  but  that  will  suffice. 
The  totals  are  carried  out  in  various  in- 
dustries, rather  than  by  countries.  So 
may  one  gain  a  fair  picture  of  the  Briton's 
money  at  work: 

TOTAL    BRITISH    INVESTED  CAPITAL 

Colonial  government  secunties$  2,657,500,000 

Foreign  government  securities  835,000,000 

Municipalities  and  states  294,500,000 

Railroads:  India    ....  616,500,000 

Colonial 944,500,000 

American 3,000,000,000 

Foreign 1,433,500,000 

Financial  and  trading  companies      935,000,000 

Gold  mines 805,500,000 

Commercial  and  industrial    .  388,000,000 

Banking 270,000,000 

Copper 192,500,000 

Street  railways      ....  176,500,000 

Telephone  and  telegraph  170,000,000 

Tea  and  coffee 107,000,000 

Breweries  and  distilleries  86,000,000 

Gas 82,000,000 

Precious  stones      ....  73,000,000 

Oil 71,000,000 

Coal  and  iron 65,000,000 

Nitrate 54,500,000 

Silver,  lead,  and  zinc       .     .  52,500,000 

Miscellaneous 155,000,000 

Total.     .     .  .     .     $13,465,000,000 

These  foreign  investments  of  Great  Bri- 
tain are  set  out  in  some  detail  in  order  to 
carry  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  world- 
wide character  of  European  investment. 
That  Great  Britain  is  not  alone  in  making 
great  investments  of  this  world-wide  char- 
acter may  be  demonstrated  quite  easily. 
1 1  is  enough,  for  the  purpose  of  this  article, 
to  state  the  total  foreign  investments  of 
Germany  and  France.  In  1909,  according 
to  the  Statist,  France  held  investments  in 
foreign  lands  to  the  extent  of  about 
$8,000,000,000.  They  were  scattered  over 
twenty-one  countries.    Germany,  in  191 3, 


according  to  Dr.  Karl  HelfTerich,  of  the 
Deutsche  Bank,  had  similar  investments 
amounting  to  about  $5,000,000,000.  There 
is  no  definite  authority  for  the  current  esti- 
mate that  Belgium  has  a  total  capital 
abroad  amounting  to  $2,000,000,000,  but 
the  estimate  would  seem  low  rather  than 
high.  These  four  countries,  then,  have 
total  foreign  investments  to-day  of  about 
$30,000,000,000.  They  tend  to  increase 
at  an  average  rate  of  nearly  if  not  quite 
5  per  cent,  a  year. 

No  man  to-day  may  speculate  with  any 
large  degree  of  sense  upon  the  effect  of  the 
European  war  upon  this  stream  of  capital 
that  has  done  so  much  to  open  up  the 
world  to  commerce  and  to  civilization.  Of 
Belgium  it  is  possible  to  make  a  fair  esti- 
mate; for  the  answer  is  written  over  the 
face  of  the  country.  The  world  may  think 
no  more,  in  our  day,  of  Belgian  capital 
as  a  thing  to  count  upon. 

Go  then,  to  extremities.  Consider  the 
worst  that  might  happen.  Picture  Eu- 
rope, after  a  long  and  deadly  war,  prostrate. 
France,  Germany,  Western  Russia,  Eng- 
land, and  perhaps  Holland  have  been 
drained  by  the  terrible  havoc  of  war. 
Northern  and  Central  France,  the  Rhine 
Valley,  the  flat  lands  of  Holland,  and  the 
rich  plains  of  Silesia  have  met  the  fate  of 
Belgium,  let  us  say. 

How  much  free  capital,  one  may  well 
ask,  will  Britain,  France,  Germany,  or 
Holland  pour  out  into  the  wildernesses  of 
the  world?  If  one  grant  the  sad  premise, 
the  reply  is  obvious  enough.  Not  in 
many  years  will  any  of  the  new  countries  be 
able  to  call  upon  the  older  lands  for  help. 

It  is  the  habit  of  the  day  to  look  with 
selfish  eyes  upon  the  strange  and  almost 
unthinkable  catastrophe  in  which  so  much 
of  the  world  is  involved.  Much  talk  there 
is  of  grand  new  opportunities  opening  up 
in  South  America,  Russia,  China,  South 
Africa,  and  many  other  lands  because  the 
hands  of  Germany,  England,  France,  and 
Belgium  are  bathed  in  one  another's  blood. 
Directly  of  these  matters  of  trade  this 
article  need  not  treat.  Yet,  it  would  seem 
to  be  of  them  that  it  is  written,  for  there 
would  seem  to  be  a  somewhat  close  and 
dangerous  connection  between  the  trade 
of  these  far  lands  and  the  financing  of  these 
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same  lands.    Upon  that  phase  of  the  mat- 
ter it  is  well  to  pause. 

Some  years  ago,  Sir  George  Paish,  by 
most  men  considered  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant and  the  soundest  of  writers  upon 
British  financial  matters,  wrote,  in  the 
course  of  a  short  but  comprehensive  article 
on  the  foreign  investments  of  Great  Britain, 
these  illuminating  sentences: 

BORROWERS  BUY  FROM  LENDERS 

"  The  investment  of  about  £2, 500,000,000 
of  British  capital  has  occurred  simultan- 
eously with  a  vast  growth  of  British  trade 
and  prosperity,  and  in  my  opinion  the 
growth  of  our  trade  and  prosperity  is 
largely  the  result  of  our  investment  of  cap- 
ital in  other  countries.  By  building  rail- 
ways for  the  world  and  especially  for  the 
young  countries  we  have  enabled  the  world 
to  increase  its  production  of  wealth  at  a 
rate  never  previously  witnessed  and  to 
produce  those  things  which  this  country  is 
specially  desirous  of  purchasing.  More- 
over, by  assisting  other  countries  to  in- 
crease their  output  of  the  commodities 
which  they  were  specially  fitted  to  produce 
our  investors  have  helped  those  countries 
to  secure  the  means  of  purchasing  the  goods 
that  Great  Britain  manufactures. 

"Thus,  by  the  investment  of  capital  in 
other  lands,  we  have  first  provided  the  bor- 
rowing countries  with  the  credit  which 
gave  them  the  power  to  purchase  the  goods 
needed  for  their  development  and,  sec- 
ondly, enabled  them  to  increase  their  own 
products  so  largely  that  they  have  been 
able  to  pay  us  the  interest  and  profits  upon 
our  capital  and  also  to  purchase  greatly 
increased  quantities  of  British  goods." 

This  simple  syllabus  of  commercial 
philosophy  is  commended  to  those  who 
fancy  that  the  foreign  markets  of  the  world 
now  He  at  the  mercy  of  the  American  sales- 
man. In  all  probability,  Mr.  Paish,  when 
he  wrote  his  pregnant  paragraphs,  was 
thinking  as  much  of  North  Dakota  as  he 
was  of  Brazil.  When  the  English  supplied 
the  money  to  build  the  Great  Northern 
Railroad,  they  undoubtedly  did  provide  a 
good  many  thousands  of  people  with  power 
to  make  money.  The  more  money  they 
make  the  more  English  tin  and  Irish  linen 
and  Scotch  wool  doth  they  will  consume 


and  the  more  freight  bills  they  will  pay,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  to  English  ships  upon 
the  sea.  It  is  hardly  a  bit  less  true  of 
North  Dakota  than  it  is  of  Canada,  or  of 
Tasmania,  or  of  Chile. 

To  make  this  principle  of  commerce  and 
finance  perfectly  clear  It  may  be  well  to  use 
an  illustration.  Brazil  is  as  good  an  illus- 
tration as  any.  That  country  is  almost 
completely  financed  in  Europe.  About 
half  its  railroads  are  totally  owned  in  Eu- 
rope. The  other  half  are — or  were  until 
this  was  written — owned  by  a  company  in- 
corporated in  the  United  States,  but  al- 
most wholly  paid  for  in  Europe. 

In  the  twelve  months  that  ended  last 
June,  the  people  of  the  United  Stotes 
bought  from  Brazil  products  worth  about 
J( 1 01, 000,000.  They  sold  to  the  people  of 
Brazil  American  products  worth  about 
^(30,000,000.  In  other  words,  the  propor- 
tion was  more  than  three  to  one  in  favor 
of  Brazil.  How  did  it  happen  that  ships 
which  brought  into  American  ports  goods 
worth  more  than  a  hundred  million  dollars 
went  back  with  cargoes  worth  less  than 
one  third  of  it?    Or  did  they  go  back  at  all? 

A  TRIANGLE  OF  TRADE 

The  fact  is  that  many  of  them  dki  not 
go  straight  back  to  Brazil.  They  brought 
into  this  country  full  shiploads  of  coffee, 
rubber,  and  hides.  At  our  ports  they  took 
on  board  full  loads  of  grain  and  cotton 
and  sailed  away — to  England,  France,  and 
Germany.  At  the  jx)rts  of  Europe  they 
discharged  their  American  cargoes  and 
filled  up  with  manufactures.  Machiner)'. 
railroad  supplies,  earthenware,  clothing— 
all  the  thousand  things  that  make  up  real 
merchandising  commerce — these  they  dre*' 
from  Europe.  Then  they  sailed  home 
again  to  South  America,  to  begin  a  ne«' 
triangle. 

It  is  an  interesting  triangle.  On  our 
trade  with  Brazil  in  1914  we  owed 
^(70,000,000.  We  did  not  pay  it  in  cash. 
We  paid  it  mostly  in  cotton  and  grain.  We 
did  not  pay  it  to  Brazil  at  all.  We  paid  it 
to  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Bel- 
gium. They  did  not  pay  it  to  Brazil  in 
cash.  They  paid  it  in  manufactured 
goods,  the  richest  sort  of  exports  that  aie 
known.     If  one  wonder  why  they  trade 
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around  that  great  triangle  one  may  find 
the  answer  in  the  London  Statist,  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette, 
Mr.  F.  Lavis  furnishes  a  succinct  addi- 
tional illustration  of  the  same  good  reason 
when  he  says,  discussing  the  Argentine 
railroads:  "  The  Argentine  Government  has 
always  bought  freely  of  American  railway 
supplies,  .  .  .  but  of  course  the  Brit- 
ish and  French  companies  look  to  their 
own  countries." 

Very  deep  and  solid  are  the  foundations 
of  European  commerce  in  all  the  lands 
around  the  seven  seas.  A  year  ago,  it  was 
estimated  that  Great  Britain's  stake  in 
South  America  amounted  to$3,376,495,837, 
yielding  each  year  an  interest  and  dividend 
return  of  more  than  $160,000,000.  No 
one  has  ever  thought  it  worth  while  to 
figure  how  big  an  investment  the  people 
of  the  United  States  have  in  South  America. 
It  is  hardly  worth  figuring.  A  little  rail- 
road in  Ecuador,  a  few  trolley  lines,  some 
great  mines  in  Peru  and  Chile,  a  few  scat- 
tered plantations  of  coffee  and  rubber — 
and  that  is  all.  In  all  probability  the  in- 
come alone  froiti  Great  Britain's  invest- 
ment in  those  republics  is  greater  than  the 
total  cash  investment  of  the  United  States 
and  its  people  in  South  America. 

From  an  American  point  of  view,  the 
most  important  of  all  items  in  this  part  of 
the  financial  problem  of  to-morrow  has 
barely  been  touched  upon  in  this  article. 
It  has  been  noted  that  Great  Britain  has 
invested  in  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States  about  $3,000,000,000.  That  is  ap- 
proximately 1 5  per  cent,  of  the  total  cap- 
italization of  all  our  railroads,  in  stocks 
and  bonds.  What  the  total  European 
investment  in  all  American  business  is  no 
one  knows.  The  guesses  that  gain  currency 
range  all  the  way  from  $4,000,000,000 — ob- 
viously much  too  low — to  $10,000,000,000 
— probably  much  too  high.  The  most 
intelligent  critics  guess  it  at  about 
$6,500,000,000,  but  confess  that  it  is  the 
merest  guess.  Against  a  total  official  value 
of  approximately  $140,000,000,000  for  all 
the  wealth  of  the  United  States,  it  would 
appear  probable  that  the  investors  of 
Europe  hold  about  $4  out  of  every  $100 
represented  by  that  total. 

When  these  facts  are  stated,  as  in  this 


article,  one  has  but  laid  down,  as  it  were,  a 
problem  to  be  solved.  If  England,  Ger- 
many, France,  Holland,  and  Belgium  have 
provided  nearly  all  the  capital  that  has 
been  used  in  their  great  developments  by 
Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America,  and  have, 
in  addition,  financed  the  growth  of  Russia, 
Turkey,  Roumania,  and  have  also  supplied 
far  more  than  half  the  available  free  capi- 
tal in  Canada  and  a  goodly  proportion 
of  the  free  investment  capital  required  each 
year  by  the  United  States — if  these  facts 
are  true,  what  will  happen  when  and  if 
and  as  these  funds  come  forth  no  more  for 
many  years? 

AMERICA    NOT   AN    INVESTING   NATION 

The  optimist  answers  that  of  course 
there  is  just  as  much  faith  and  just  as  much 
money  in  the  world  as  there  ever  was  and 
that  every  project  worth  while  in  the  world 
will  surely  get  the  money  that  it  needs 
somehow.  That  is  hardly  an  argument, 
however. 

The  optimist  has  a  better  reliance  than 
that.  He  points  with  pride  to  the  magnifi- 
cent resources,  the  growing  wealth,  and 
the  ever  increasing  population  of  the  United 
States.  I  n  the  great  to-morrow  the  United 
States  is  not  only  to  lead  the  whole  wide 
world  in  commerce — an  easy  enough  guess 
— but  it  is  also  to  provide  the  whole  wide 
world  with  fixed  as  well  as  working  capital. 
He  discovers  that  already  a  great  bank  has 
gone  down  to  South  America  to  provide 
facilities  so  that  men  who  trade  in  those 
lands  may  not  have  to  rely  upon  London 
exchange  in  making  their  trades.  He 
traces  little  driblets  of  American  capital 
into  Canada,  a  mighty  flow  to  Mexico,  and 
smaller  excursions  for  profit  into  Central 
and  South  Africa.  He  has  observed  the 
flotation  of  loans  in  this  market  in  the 
last  few  years  from  Japan  and  China.  He 
is  quite  confident  that  before  the  war  is 
over  we  shall  be  buying  the  government 
war  loans  of  Europe. 

•It  is  all  true,  that  and  much  more  of  it. 
It  requires  no  prophet  to  see  the  day,  some- 
time in  the  future,  when  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  finding  no  more  opportun- 
ity in  their  own  lands  to  use  their  swelling 
surplus  of  annual  wealth,  will  seek  in  all 
the  lands  of  all  the  world  the  richest  of  the 
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fields  of  investment.  No  doubt,  when  that 
time  comes  the  United  States  will  do  it  as 
well  as  or  better  than  it  ever  has  been 
done.  That  time,  however,  is  a  long  way 
off.  Not  yet  in  a  generation  or  two  will 
all  our  own  fields  be  tilled  and  planted. 
All  men  who  study  fmance  know  that  in 
this  country  we  are  still  uncounted  years 
from  the  point  of  capital  saturation — that 
point  at  which  foreign  investment  really 
begins  because  home  investment  has  to 
cease.  There  never  has  been  and  there 
never  will  be  in  any  land  any  great  world- 
wide investment  market  until  the  cry  of 
the  home  lands  is  satisfied  and  stilled. 

OUR  OWN    PRESSING  NEED  OF  CAPITAL 

Indeed,  there  is  no  part  of  this  great 
problem  of  capital  that  is  more  pressing 
than  the  needs  of  the  United  States  itself. 
Our  banking  capital,  under  a  strain  im- 
measurable, has  done  a  miracle.  Yet  all 
men  know  that  to  do  it  required  the  invo- 
cation of  every  device  known  to  finance, 
both  public  and  private,  to  avoid  paying 
debts  justly  due  in  real  money.  Our  in- 
vested capital,  as  already  noted,  is  quite 
another  matter.  We  happened  to  owe 
about  $40,000,000  or  more  in  Europe  in  the 
form  of  invested  money  coming  due.  It 
was  met  by  a  fearful  wrench.  Practically, 
one  of  our  greatest  cities,  which  owed  the 
debt,  hired  a  couple  of  our  greatest  bank- 
ers to  go  around  and  take  the  banks  of  the 
city  by  the  throat  and  tell  them  to  produce 
$40,000,000  right  away  or  take  the  con- 
sequences of  a  default  and  bankruptcy  in 
one  of  the  greatest  and  richest  cities  in  the 
world.  The  banks  "subscribed"  without 
a  single  word.  The  alternative  was  so 
awful  that  the  very  memory  of  the  thought 
of  it  at  that  time  occasions  a  recurrence 
of  gout  in  the  case  of  one  banker  in  New 
York. 

Here,  then,  is  a  thought  to  turn  over  in 
one's  mind.  In  the  next  eighteen  months, 
$750,000,000  of  similar  debts  mature  and 
have  to  be  paid.  Some  of  them  are  city 
debts,  some  of  them  are  railroad  notes 
and  bonds  and  other  things  like  that,  and 
some  of  them  are  the  obligations  of  sad- 
eyed  industrial  corporations,  public  utili- 
ties, and  miscellaneous  concerns.    Of  this 


debt,  something  like  $150,000,000  is  owed 
to  natives  of  the  countries  that  are  at 
war  in  Europe. 

This  being  so,  and  since,  in  addition,  we 
have  been  accustomed  in  past  years  to 
borrow  about  $300,000,000  a  year  from 
Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  Hol- 
land, and  since  it  seems  likely  that  we  ^ill 
not  borrow  more  than  the  interest  on  that 
sum  from  these  mad  people  in  some  little 
time  to  come,  therefore,  and  for  all  these 
reasons,  let  us  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  will  hereafto 
and  forthwith  undertake  the  task  of  bang 
a  private  banker  for  all  the  worid.  Of 
course — ^that  is  the  answer!  Many  of  oar 
corporations  need  the  business  that  wouU 
result.  What  better  reason  could  be  de* 
sired  why  we  should  not  only  refuse  to  pay 
our  debts  to  Europe,  but  should  also  b^ 
lending  to  all  the  outlying  nations? 

What  the  largest  of  the  American  banks 
think  about  it  may  be  briefly  indicated  by 
a  quotation  from  a  recent  publication: 

"In  England  there  is  a  large  investing 
public,  accustomed  to  buy  securities  repie^ 
senting  properties  all  over  the  worid  As 
yet  we  have  no  such  body  of  investors  is 
this  country,  and  our  banking  houses  cannot 
go  far  in  the  purchase  of  foreign  securities 
unless  there  is  a  market  to  which  such  secur- 
ities can  be  distributed.  The  conditioos 
for  creating  such  a  market  are  unfavonbie 
just  now  because  our  choice  home  securi- 
ties can  be  bought  very  low.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  there  remains  in  Europe  a 
large  stock  of  these  which  the  owners, 
either  to  relieve  their  necessities  or  from 
patriotic  desire  to  support  their  home  go^ 
emments,  may  want  to  sell  as  opportun- 
ity is  afforded.  So  the  question  whether 
we  are  willing  to  step  into  the  place  of 
England,  France,  and  Germany  in  financing 
the  progress  of  the  outside  world  is  com- 
plicated by  a  further  query  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  we  are  able  to  do  this  and  bo>' 
back  our  own  securities  too/* 

The  trade  that  comes  naturally,  there- 
fore, in  the  wake  of  foreign  investments  we 
cannot  expect  to  any  great  extent.  In 
our  trade  extension  we  must  make  goods 
and  learn  selling  methods  that  will  enable 
us  to  progress  without  this  help. 
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«R  SERVICE  BY  TRUCK  AND  MOTOR  BUS  —  HOW  IT  COM- 
TES  WITH,  AND  SUPPLEMENTS  THE  RAILROAD 
ELECTRIC  CAR  SERVICES 

BY 

ERICK  TODD 


Boston  and  its  environs  has  lately  equipped 
itself  with  sixty  motor  wagons. 

It  is  so  over  all  the  country.  There  are 
probably  forty  concerns  that  do  a  freight 
haulage  business  by  gasolene  motors  in 
and  out  of  New  York.  The  lines  extend 
anywhere  from  fifteen  to  thirty  miles.  In 
the  metropolitan  district  across  the  Hud- 
son River  in  New  Jersey,  dozens  of  one- 
wagon  individual  enterprises  have  sprung 
up  within  the  last  year,  radiating  from 
Newark  and  Paterson.  'The  same  kind 
of  thing  is  happening  in  the  Middle  West, 
and  in  the  Southwest  the  development  is 
very  large. 

For  example,  "Lou"  Little,  who  used 
to  operate  a  stage  33  miles  between  Schurz 
and  Rawhide,  Nev.,  has  bought  three 
auto  trucks.  He  has  worked  up  a  traffic 
in  vegetables  for  the  camps  in  addition 
to  the  regular  business.  J.  H.  Gaehle, 
of  Fox  Creek  Post  Office,  Wis.,  is  making 
a  business  of  collecting  farm  truck  on  a 
transportation  basis  solely. 

Yet  the  horse  remains  a  stubborn  com- 
petitor in  some  situations.  Said  the  head 
of  the  New  York  establishment  of  a 
prominent  truck  company: 

"1  was  motoring  out  on  Long  Island 
a  couple  of  years  ago  when  this  develop- 
ment of  gasolene  transportation  first 
appeared  and  the  sight  of  the  long  trains  of 
great  truck-farm  wagons  coming  to  New 
York  filled  me  with  the  idea  of  bringing 
in  that  produce  by  motors.  I  thought 
we  ought  to  sell  trucks  to  individuals,  and 
tliat  a  service  on  regular  schedule  would 
probably  catch  a  fair  share  of  the  traffic 
of  farmers  who  wouldn't  be  able  to  afford 
their  own  vehicles. 

"1   decided  to  look  the  ground  over 

thoroughly.    A  few  days  later  I  went  over 

-the  route  of  vegetable  traffic,  to  find  out 


.g  on  the 
vidence  we 
^  at  lumbering 
*il  of  boxes  and 
lighter  bundles 
at  the  sides.  Two 
ith  burlap  projected  over 
^  back,  canopy  fashion,  and  a 
raft  horse  with  hairy  feet  stood 
nfortably  fixed  between  two 
f  board  fence  with  posts  at  the 
ressly  made  to  be  put  on  the 
•  just   that   purpose. 

you  let  the  horse  walk?"  the 
)  was  driving  our  car  inquired 
tckman. 

ouldn't  be  right.  His  freight's 
all  right,  and  he's  better  where 
/e  carry  horses  out  of  Boston 
'  days,  now.  That  old  one  back 
just  lost  his  job  to  a  gasolene 
/e'll  put  him  off  at  a  farm  about 
IS  down." 

the  truck  rumbling  along  in  the 
and  its  entire  load  is  charac- 
a  very  important  industry  that 
^n  up  in  this  country  within 
more  than  half  a  dozen  years, 
lot  go  twenty  miles  out  on  sub- 
ads  around  any  city.  East  or 
vadays,  without  passing  at  least 
td  -asolene  truck  with  a  sign 
hat  its  owner  is  doing  a  regular, 
,  public  transportation  business. 
5-ton,  two-ton,  maybe  five-ton 
aded  full,  taking  a  ten-  or  twelve- 
,  bound  either  cityward  or  for 
rban  towns,  the  little  gasolene 
nd  freight  lines  show  up  every- 
id  they  are  growing  more  and 
nerous.  A  clearing-house  pack- 
*ry  system  making  deliveries  for 
m   one   hundred    merchants   in 
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where  it  originated  and  the  time  it  took 
in  transit.  1  did  this  by  questioning 
drivers.  At  noon,  1  put  up  for  lunch  at  a 
hotel  frequented  by  these  men. 

"  When  I  got  to  the  dining  room  1  noticed 
a  fine  looking  fellow  seated  by  himself  at 
one  of  the  tables.  He  was  dressed  as 
badly  as  any  of  the  other  drivers,  and  he 
was  as  brown  as  a  Coney  Island  life-saver, 
but  it  struck  me  that  he  showed  signs  of 
knowing  more  than  the  drivers  1  had  been 
talking  with,  so  I  went  over  and  asked 
him  if  he  would  let  me  eat  at  tlfe  same 
table  with  him  and  talk.  I  told  him  what 
I  was  after. 

WHERE   HORSES    EXCEL  MOTORS 

"  He  welcomed  me  and  said  that  he  was 
very  glad  to  talk  about  gasolene.  I  found 
him  to  be  a  college  man  who  had  tried  his 
fortunes  in  the  West,  had  been  to  Alaska, 
and  had  finally  come  back  East  and  was 
making  a  fine  thing  of  truck  farming  on 
Long  Island.  He  was  going  about  it 
intelligently.  He  had  been  all  over  the 
motor  truck  problem  and  had  decided  to 
stick  to  horses. 

"'I  am  obliged  to  use  horses  in  the 
fields,'  he  told  me,  'and  1  have  worked 
out  the  economies  of  keeping  them  for 
^  that  service.  One  of  the  economies  is 
this  driving  into  New  York  with  the  stuff. 
In  my  business,  1  have  timed  it  all  out, 
and  1  have  studied  the  business  of  other 
truck  farmers,  too.  1  can't  use  a  gas 
truck  to  advantage  and  I  don't  think  any- 
body doing  truck  farming  on  an  extensive 
scale  in  this  region  can  do  so,  either.  1 
know  that  motor  lines  are  used  to  gather 
farm  products  in  some  places,  and  it 
evidently  pays  both  the  farmer  and  the 
truckman,  but  that  must  be  where  the 
produce  sold  is  a  by-product,  or  the  farmers 
can't  use  horses  extensively  in  their 
field  work.' 

**  We  had  a  long  talk,  and  he  convinced  me 
that  horses  are  more  economical  than  mo- 
tors for  the  truck-farming  district  of  Long 
Island  where  those  wagons  come  from." 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this  analysis, 
many  other  Long  Island  farmers,  as  well 
as  those  elsewhere,  haul  their  truck  to 
market  in  motors,  and  motor  truck  tines 
continue  to  increase  in  numbers. 


At  an  important  meeting  at  the  Mth 
chants'  Association  headquarters  in  New 
York  several  months  ago  for  the  discussia 
of  a  proposed  change  in  the  forms  of  com- 
mercial paper  under  the  new  bankiig 
system,  the  New  York  sales  manager  for 
one  of  the  automobile  companies  told  of 
the  negotiable  paper  his  company  took 
in  selling  trucks  and  buses  for  small  enter- 
prises. The  company  was  selling  hun- 
dreds of  them,  he  said,  on  a  time-payment 
basis,  one  fifth  down  and  the  rest  within 
a  year,  taking  a  mortgage  on  the  vehicle. 

*'We  have  not  lost  a  dollar,"  said  he. 
"We  have  had  comparatively  few  le- 
quests  for  time,  even.  The  paper  is  paid 
right  up  out  of  the  proceeds  of  cuntst 
business,  and  we  ordinarily  sell  another 
machine  or  two  by  the  time  the  hsl 
instalment  is  due." 

It  happened  that  the  gentleman  pie* 
siding  at  the  meeting  was  interested  in  1 
transaction  very  much  like  those  described. 
He  had  been  at  the  head  of  an  old  textik 
house,  just  gone  out  of  business.  Two  of 
his  clerks  hit  upon  the  plan  of  estabtisih 
ing  a  freight  trucking  line.  They  p«it  all 
the  shipments  they  had  into  the  first 
truck.  And  business  had  come  in  so  fast 
that  they  needed  another. 

''They  showed  me  an  account  of  what 
they  were  doing  that  convinced  me  that 
they  would  take  in  the  cost  of  that  second 
truck  within  a  year,"  remarked  the  mer- 
chant. Another  man  in  the  room  told 
how  a  friend  was  financing  a  former 
employee  in  starting  a  one-truck  business 
out  of  New  York  to  a  town  situated  aboit 
twenty  miles  away. 

HOW     MOTOR     TRUCKS     IMPROVE     SERVICE 

Stories  of  little  enterprises  like  this 
come  from  all  over  the  United  States. 
They  show  not  only  the  ambition  but  the 
demand  for  the  gasolene  transportation. 

The  gasolene  trucking  business  noc 
only  offers  a  chance  to  many  men  of  small 
capital  but,  more  important  from  the 
public  point  of  view,  it  offers  special 
services  which  have  been  much  needed. 
A  merchant  in  Providence  can  call  up  a 
Boston  house  on  the  telephone  at  km 
o'clock  this  afternoon  for  something  ke 
wants  in  a  hurry.    He  will  find  it  at  his 
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>  platform  at  eight  o'clock  to-morrow 
ing.  The  motor  truckman  has  made 
itire  haulage  from  the  Boston  dealer's 

70  miles  to  the  Providence  mer- 
:'s  door  for  a  fair  charge  about  half- 
between  express  and  freight  rates, 
handled  reasonably  packed  goods 
)ut  breaking  them,  and  has  done  it 
omptly.  The  goods  would  have  been 
^d  more  cheaply  by  freight  than  by 
r.     But    the    freight    service    would 

entailed  the  delays  of  getting  the 
;  to  the  station  in  Boston  and  from 
tation  in  Providence,  not  to  mention 
!)le  delays  en  route.  Moreover,  the 
ng  would  have  had  to  be  made 
ger  (and  therefore  more  costly)  to 
stood  all  that  handling, 
ere  are  many  instances  to  show  that 
pecial  services  which  motor  trucks 
•ender  enable  them  to  take  certain 

of  freight  from  the  railroads, 
number  of  silk  manufacturers  of 
son,  N.  J.,  for  example,  recently  got 
fier  and  financed  a  local  truckman 
arting  a  line  of  five-ton  covered 
s  running  to  New  York.  The  mer- 
s  all  had  salesrooms  in  New  York, 
vere  in  the  habit  of  shipping  goods 
the  Paterson  mills  to  their  rooms 
it  daily.  Hinged  boxes  or  trunks  were 
with  the  silks,  sent  to  the  railroad 
►n,  shipped  to  New  York,  then  carted 
at  the  New  York  end.  There  was  a 
iving  in  cost  and  something  in  time 
iving  a  big  truck  simply  back  up  to 
till  door  at  night,  receive  the  trunks, 
Idiver  them  in  New  York  early  the 
morning.  This  is  a  direct  k>ss  of 
:  to  the  railroad. 

t  story  of  the  establishment  of  private 
of  auto  trucks  for  transportation  is 
ertinent  to  this  subject,  except  as  it 
;  reasons  why  the  railroads  lose  com- 
ve  traffic  to  gasolene.  If  a  business 
m  is  able  to  save  money  by  pur- 
ig  its  own  trucks  and  doing  its  own 
ig  for  miles  along  roads  parallel  to 
lilroads,  there  is  the  beginning  of  the 
of  economies,  in  which  the  time  of 
ry,  thecostsof  shifting  of  goods  to  and 
freight  stations,  and  the  manner  of 
ing  breakable  articles  are  important. 
;ertjui)  electric  manufacturing  com- 


pany happens  to  have  its  glass-blowing 
plant  a  few  miles  away  from  the  factory  in 
which  incandescent  lamps  are  finished. 
Formerly  the  glass  bulbs  were  blown  in  the 
one  plant,  carefully  wrapped  in  soft  paper 
and  crated,  shipped  by  freight  to  the  other 
factory,  unpacked,  put  through  the  process 
of  furnishing  with  filaments  and  vacuum 
and  sealed,  and  then  packed  again  for 
sale.  There  was  always  a  considerable  loss 
from  breakage  in  this  way  of  doing  it,  not- 
withstanding the  precautions  in  packing. 
For  the  railroads  insist  on  costly  packing  of 
goods,  and  still  bring  much  loss  to  them- 
selves and  others  through  the  rough  hand- 
ling of  miscellaneous  freight. 

This  electric  company  now  transports 
the  unfinished  bulbs  in  its  own  gasolene 
trucks.  They  are  blown  in  the  glass  fac- 
tory and  slipped  into  specially  designed 
racks  as  made.  When  a  rack  is  full  it  is 
carried  to  the  shipping  platform  and  put 
aboard  an  auto-truck.  The  run  is  made  at 
fair  speed,  but  somewhat  softly  over  rough 
spots,  to  the  finishing  plant.  The  racks  are 
carried  to  the  place  where  the  finishing 
work  is  done.  The  bulbs  are  taken  out,  one 
by  one,  as  required.  It  is  said  that  there 
has  been  more  than  enough  saving  on 
breakage,  packing,  and  time  to  pay  for  the 
use  of  the  trucks,  and  the  cost  of  haulage 
has  also  been  reduced.  One  strong  induce-* 
ment  made  by  New  England  gasolene 
lines  is  careful  handling  of  goods  with  only 
reasonable  packing.  It  oifers  an  added 
economy  that  attimcts  shippers. 

"feeders"  to  the  railroads 

Vet,  despite  these  instances,  the  auto- 
trucks are  chiefly  supplementary  to  rail- 
road traffic.  Countless  little  truck  lines 
bring  outlying  communities  in  touch  with 
the  railroad  station.  In  the  Southwest, 
gasolene  lines  are  doing  for  the  railroads 
what  the  "industrial"  aund  "tap"  rail  lines 
have  heretofore  d<mt  in  the  East.  Several 
months  ago,  a  manufacturer  of  motors 
soki  a  "fleet"  of  high-power  trucks  to  a 
man  who  owns  an  undeveloped  onyx 
quarry  that  is  twenty  miles  from  the  near- 
est railroad.  The  quarry  man  planned 
the  building  of  roads  and  three  steel 
bridges  to  his  quarry,  in  order  to  develop 
a  new  industry  which  would  add  thousands 
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of  dollars  to  the  annual  freight  revenues 
of  the  railroad. 

In  England,  where  it  has  had  a  more  in- 
tensive growth  than  in  America,  transpor- 
tation experts  decided  that  the  railroads 
have  gained  more  than  they  have  lost 
through  it.  There,  the  railroads,  as  a  part 
of  their  ordinary  service,  pick  up  and  deliver 
goods  in  the  cities.  They  do  a  business  that 
resembles  our  railroad  and  express  company 
activities  combined.  They  have  also  begun 
to  establish  their  own  gasolene  feeder  lines. 
Up  against  such  a  system  has  grown  the  one 
of  independent  buses  and  trucks,  such  as 
we  see  coming  in  America.  1  n  many  places 
the  independent  and  rival  motor  vehicles 
take  business  away  from  the  railroads.  But 
it  is  believed  that  they  have  stimulated  in- 
creased transportation  to  and  from  hitherto 
inaccessible  places,  and  have  brought 
traffic  to  the  railroads  in  other  indirect 
ways,  to  such  an  extent  as  greatly  to  over- 
balance what  they  have  taken  away. 

It  is  probable  that  this  will  be,  and  even 
now  is,  the  effect  of  such  traffic  as  has  been 
built  up  by  motor  trucks  and  buses  in 
America.  There  are  experts  on  steam  rail- 
roading who  think  that  our  own  roads  will 
come  to  the  English  way  of  collecting  and 
delivering  freight,  and  that  the  gasolene 
truck  will  be  the  vehicle  they  will  use  in 
this  extension  of  their  carrying.  On  the 
contrar}'.  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  which  had 
for  years  picked  up  and  delivered  freight  in 
Baltimore,  has  made  a  move  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  by  obtaining  the  consent  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
the  abandonment  of  the  practice.  It  is  a 
question  whether  a  railroad,  with  much  dis- 
tribution of  freight  to  make,  can  operate 
trucks  more  economically  than  can  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers,  who  must  use 
trucks  for  l(Kal  transp<»rtation  as  well  as 
for  taking  g(xxls  to  the  railroad  stations. 
It  may  be  a  situation  with  nicely  balanced 
economies,  so  that  there  will  be  no  gain  by 
a  change. 

In  New  England  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  motor  truck  has  been  taking  much 
revenue  away  from  the  railroads  in  the  way 
of  local  business.  But  even  there  the  stim- 
ulation to  general  industry  that  improve- 
ment in  communications  gives  probably 
gs  much  back,  indirectly.     Over  the 


country  at  large,  the  railroads  must 
greatly  gain. 

In  supplementing  the  existing  railroid 
service,  and  in  other  ways,  the  gasolene 
truck  is  saving  present  expenditure  for 
fixed  charges  on  transportation  routo 
that  will  in  the  future  be  productive  for 
steam  or  electric  transportation,  but  whm 
railroad  extensions  need  not  be  built  till 
the  truck  lines  have  developed  traffic  to 
the  paying  point.  Arizona  has  a  unique 
system  of  "gasolene"  roads:  plank  hig}H 
ways  over  the  desert,  consisting  of  vhq 
twelve-inch  timbers  running  parallel  oo 
railroad  ties  for  the  accommodatioo  of 
motor  vehicles  only.  They  cost  f  1.500 
a  mile  to  build.  When  traffic  grows  large 
enough  it  will  be  a  simple  matter  for  a  well- 
placed  railroad  to  buy  out  the  gasokne 
line  and  lay  its  steel  rails  where  the  planks 
now  are. 

In  settled  communities,  gasolene  can 
compete  with  steam  only  in  the  carr)ing 
of  high-grade  merchandise  for  short  di$* 
tances,  and  then  perhaps  only  in  consider- 
ation  of  the  pick-up  and  delivery  service 
included  in  transportation  or  in  excellence 
or  adaptability  of  the  service.  The  frdglii 
receipts  by  the  railroads  of  the  country 
average  little  more  than  three  fourths  of  a 
cent  per  ton-mile.  Motor  trucking,  on 
the  evidence  of  the  manufacturers  thenh 
selves,  costs  nearly  five  cents  per  ton-mile. 

MORE    EXPENSIVE   THAN    STEAM    LINES 

It  is  estimated  from  averages  that  a 
a  five-ton  gasolene  freight  truck  of  typical 
construction  for  a  high-class  city  and 
suburban  run  of,  say  forty  miles,  costs 
$6.48  a  day  for  interest  on  money  invested, 
obsolescence,  wages  of  driver  and  in- 
cidental help,  and  insurance.  It  then 
costs,  in  running,  about  four  cents  a  mile 
for  maintenance,  three  and  a  half  for  fuel, 
six  to  eight  for  tires,  and  a  cent  and  a 
quarter  for  lubricants.  Figuring  on  an 
actual  experience  of  a  truck  makinii 
eighty-eight  miles  a  day,  the  whole  thin^ 
averages  about  five  cents  per  ton  per  mile. 

The  opportunity  for  gasolene  freight 
transportation,  therefore,  is  in  fumishini: 
new  service  or  particularly  excellent  sen- 
ice,  but  it  is  not  in  competing  with  the 
railroads  on  even  terms.    Gasolene  ^iU 
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communication  with  new  speed 
pioneer  neighborhoods.  It  will  give 
e  where  no  service  was  given  before 
.rhere,  therefore,  costs  are  not  clpsely 
ned.  It  will  furnish  "feelers"  for 
{  and  electric  rail  lines.  By  com- 
on  it  will  force  these  to  give  better 
e.  As  a  pioneer  and  as  a  supple- 
iry  agent  of  freight  traffic  the 
r  truck  has  created  a  field  of  its  own. 

MOTOR  BUSES   FOR   PASSENGERS 

J  motor  bus's  usefulness  as  a  pas- 
r  carrier  is  similarly  great  and 
Tly  limited.     Motor    buses    cannot 

passengers  as  cheaply  as  trolleys 
eam  trains,  yet  bus  lines  will  pay 
I  the  traffic  is  not  heavy  enough  to 
for  laying  tracks,  and  buses  are 
med  in  many  places  that  would  not 
te    trolley    cars.     Moreover,    their 

gives  them  a  great  advantage  over 
•Id  horse-drawn  stages.  From  the 
tic  to  the  Pacific,  wherever  inquiry 
de,  it  is  found  that  the  old-fashioned 
and  four-horse  stages  are  turning 
motor  buses  with  a  baggage  rack 
d.  In  the  Far  West  the  picturesque 
es  are  giving  way  to  the  new  vehicle, 
it  is  not  alone  a  transformation, 
portation  by  gasolene  has  become  a 
important  element  as  an  extension 
^am  and  electric  transportation  of 
igers  and  freight.  1 1  is  both  extend- 
id  competing  with  the  services  of  the 
carriers.  An  automobile  trade  jour- 
ys  that  a  census  it  made  about  a  year 
esulted  in  a  count  of  775  passenger 
operating  1,500  buses. 

ROM   JOHANNESBURG  TO   SKIDDO 

Tman  &  Wilkins  is  the  firm  name  of 
vo  enterprising  young  men  who  are 
ig  a  motor  line  from  Johannesburg 
iddo  in  the  famous  Death  Valley  of 
la.  A  50-gallon  tank  of  gasolene 
le  side  of  the  motor  and  a  50-gallon 
of  water  on  the  other  give  supplies 
•un  of  280  miles  without  replenishing, 
f^ater  and  gasolene  tanks  are  to  be 
m  other  mountain-service  machines, 
ley  are  built  for  rough  usage,  and 
encies  may  arise. 
^  description  of  traveling  on  these 


lines  takes  on  something  of  the  old  Wild 
Western  flavor.  They  run  in  winter  as 
well  as  in  summer,  often  breaking  a  way 
through  deep  drifts  of  snow.  It  is  claimed 
for  the  successor  of  the  old  stages  that  it 
braves  the  weather  and  makes  its  run 
through  mountain  storms  that  cause  the 
trolley  lines  to  shut  down  because  of  the 
awful  play  of  lightning  upon  the  trans- 
mission wires. 

The  motor  stages  succeed  not  only  in 
our  rough  country.  An  American  manu- 
facturer recently  shipped  four  specially 
built  auto-stages  to  Potosi,  Bolivia,  where 
they  will  be  used  for  carrying  passengers 
and  freight  on  a  road  that  ascends  17,000 
feet  in  the  Andes.  The  Philippines, 
Hawaii,  Cuba,  and  Porto  Rico  have 
gasolene    transportation    also. 

INTERURBAN    PASSENGER    SERVICES 

Less  picturesque  than  these  motors  for 
overseas,  or  the  buses  that  run  ojtit  into 
the  mountains  from  San  Bernardino, 
Cal.,  ar^  such  regular  services  as  the  line 
in  Uniontown,  Pa.  The  taxicab  com- 
pany there  bought  a  large  bus  to  carry 
sightseers.  It  paid  so  well  that  a  regular 
service  was  begun  and  the  sightseeing 
trips  were  finally  abandoned. 

Up  in  Vermont;  in  New  York,  notably 
about  Albany,  where  towns  of  ancient 
name  that  have  never  had  a  trolley  or 
steam  service  now  have  buses  with  regular 
trips;  in  the  coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania, 
where  there  is  an  important  gasolene 
transportation  growth;  and  throughout 
the  South,  the  new  enterprises  are  reported 
in  numbers.  There  are  four  women  who 
have  auto-bus  lines.  In  Pennsylvania  a 
company  of  Chinamen  operates  five  ex- 
pensive buses. 

In  a  few  places  the  motor  lines  have 
seemingly  competed  successfully  with 
trolley  lines.  At  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  a 
bus  line  entered  the  field  when  the  local 
traction  company  refused  to  continue  an 
arrangement  for  reduced  fares.  In  central 
Pennsylvania  lines  have  sprung  up  where 
there  has  been  trouble  between  traction 
companies  and  their  employees.  At  Hunt- 
ington, Ind.,  an  electric  line  was  denied  a 
franchise  and  the  town  is  served  exclusively 
by  motor  buses.    In  New  York  City  there 
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are  important  applications  pending  from 
motor-omnibus  companies  for  which  to 
compete  with  the  established  traction 
facilities,  yet  when  the  cases  are  studied 
in  detail  it  almost  always  becomes  apparent 
that  the  motor  buses  rather  complement 
than  compete  with  electric  lines. 

In  the  coking  regions  near  Pittsburg, 
where  passenger  traffic  is  heavy  morning 
and  night  and  nil  at  other  times,  motor 
buses  are  doing  a  large  part  of  the  carrying 
of  laborers  to  and  from  their  work. 

The  motor  bus,  on  account  of  its  speed, 
is  being  put  to  use  in  the  Western  consoli- 
dation of  schools.  In  California,  students 
are  carried  to  the  central  high  schools  as 
far  as  twenty-five  miles  and  back  every 
school  day. 

IN   COMPETITION    WITH   TROLLEYS 

Within  a  circle  twenty-five  miles  across, 
centring  in  the  Oranges,  in  the  thickly 
populated  part  of  New  Jersey  suburban 
to  New  York,  fifty-three  miles  of  pas- 
senger bus  lines,  extending  trolley  service 
or  connecting  gaps  between  towns  or 
trolley  lines,  have  appeared  within  a  year. 
It  is  getting  to  be  exceptional  for  an  im- 
portant trolley  terminus  in  this  region  to 
be  without  at  least  one  gasolene  bus 
extension.  In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  im- 
portant interurban  electric  lines  have 
had  their  revenues  seriously  cut  into  by 
competing  gasolene  lines.  There  has  even 
been  an  attempt  to  operate  bus  lines  in 
big  cities  of  the  East,  in  competition  with 
established  street  car  systems.  Auto-bus 
experts  consider  the  success  of  this  de- 
velopment problematical,  except  in  special 
situations,  but  it  indicates  the  impetus 
that  gasolene  transportation  has  gained. 

But  the  gasolene  bus  is  in  the  main 
everywhere  an  ally  and  a  feeder  for  the 
trolleys.  It  can  drive  horse  vehicles 
out  of  business  in  many  places,  but  it  can 
hardly  compete  on  even  terms  with 
trolleys,  for  gasolene  transportation  costs 
more  per  passenger-mile  than  steam  or 
electricity.  There  has  to  be  some  special 
element  in  its  favor  for  gasolene  to  win 
when  buses  parallel  trolley  lines. 

It  is  logically  complementary,  either 
for  a  time,  or  permanently,  to  the  electric 
line.    The  chief  engineer  of  a  prominent 


Southwestern  electric  traction  sysl 
who  made  a  special  study  of  the  sab 
for  his  company,  has  recommended 
gasolene  bus  for  feeling  out  and  estabi 
ing  suburban  and  interurban  extensi 
He  advises  a  twofold  use  of  them:  i 
for  short  extensions  into  sparsely  set 
neighborhoods  in  cities,  with  a  free  tran 
system;  second,  for  longer  extensi 
under  the  guise  of  independent  enterpri 
where  a  higher  fare  than  on  the  i 
should  be  charged.  Either  use  shouk 
only  temporary.  As  soon  as  traffic  bu 
up  to  the  paying  point,  the  electric 
should  be  extended. 

A  beginning  has  been  made  in 
extension  of  trolley  systems  by  the  us< 
motor  lines.  The  Cleveland  City  Coui 
for  example,  has  passed  a  resolui 
authorizing  the  roads  of  that  city  to 
buses  in  the  suburbs. 

SPECIAL  SERVICE   AT    A    SPECIAL   PRK 

Motor  cars  can  furnish  the  same 
vantages  for  passenger  traffic  that  t 
can  for  freight  traffic.  They  offer  spc 
service,  along  lines  of  little  traffic  s 
as  that  into  Death  Valley;  in  pb 
where  electric  cars  are  not  wanted,  s 
as  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York;  or  as  few 
to  trolley  lines.  But  practically  ahw 
the  motor  buses  furnish  a  special  sen 
and  charge  a  high  price  for  it. 

Two  i6-passenger  buses  that  ran 
regular  schedules  out  of  a  city  in  Penn 
vania  last  year  averaged  a  daily  cost 
$1 5  each,  with  $$.40  counted  in  for  wa| 
They  were  said  to  have  earned  $y} 
each,  gross,  at  ten  cents  a  passenf 
They  were  extraordinarily  well  patronii 
An  auto-truck  sales  manager^  who  I 
given  the  economies  of  public  service  n 
gasolene  vehicles  much  study,  sa)^  tl 
gasolene  bus  transportation  rarely  ps 
if  a  charge  of  less  than  ten  cents  for  a  i 
of  two  or  three  miles  is  made.  The  mi 
mum  charge  in  regular  long-haul  gasok 
stage  service  in  the  West  is  about  ( 
cents  a  mile.  Even  in  the  East,  in  serv 
along  smooth,  fairly  level  roads,  mo 
buses  get  higher  rates  than  steam 
electric  cars. 

Motor  transportation  is  still  in  the  d 
of  little  business.     It  has  not  vet  h 
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nsolidated"  or  "financed."  It  has 
1  no  geniuses.  But  it  is  nevertheless 
ogical  a  growth  that  little  local  com- 
ies  are  rapidly  growing  up  all  over 
country  carrying  transportation  into 
wilds  and  supplementing  existing  trans- 
ration  agencies  in  the  more  settled 
:s  of  the  country. 


It  is  a  business  which  is  steadily  growing 
in  size  and  in  usefulness  to  the  public. 

In  two  states,  at  least,  its  growth  has 
been  carried  to  the  point  where  the 
authorities  have  taken  cognizance  of  it. 
Massachusetts  and  Maryland  have  taken 
steps  to  put  the  traffic  under  control  of 
the  public  service  commissions. 
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AT    A    COUNTY    SUPERINTENDENT   OF    SCHOOLS  IN   OREGON   DID  TO   BRING  HIM 

NATIONAL    RECOGNITION 

BY 

E.  F.  CARLETON 

ASSISTANT  STATE  SUPXftlNTSNDENT  OP  EDUCATION,  OEEOOM 


y  OT  long  ago  the  county  school 
L      I    superintendent  of  Polk  County, 
^L  I   Ore.,   conceived    the    idea   of 
^1   establishing  a  standard  for  the 
^    rural   schools   of   his   county, 
tr  talking  over  the  plan  with  his  state 
^rintendent,  he  worked  out  fifteen  re- 
ements  which  must  be  fulfilled  by  the 
rict  before  it  can  claim  the  distinction 
aving  a  standard  school.     These  were 
ted  on  a  large  card,  and  one  was  hung 
he  front  wall  of  each  rural  school.   The 
I  was  large,  so  that  the  card  could  be 
I  easily  from  any  place  in  the  room, 
he  standard  requirements  were  that 
American  flag  must  be  flying  in  good 
ther;  the  schoolhouse  must  be  prop- 
lighted   and    ventilated,    and    the 
olroom  attractive;  that  there  must  be 
good  picture  added  each  year  unless 
good  ones  are  already  in  the  room; 
there  must  be  either  a  fountain  or 
I  with  individual  cups;  that  the  out- 
dings  must  always  be  kept  sanitary; 
the  grounds  must   be  drained  and 
:  in  order;  and  that  there  must  be 
ers  on  the  grounds  or  in  the  rooms, 
he  standard  also  required  a  library 
I  a  case  for  books,  with  lock  and  key, 
that  the  books  be  in  good  condition 
catalogued;  that  every  pupil  must  be 
red  in  the  spelling  contests,  and  the 
age  attendance  must  be  9$  per  "cent. 


for  the  year;  and  that  the  teacher's 
monthly  reports  must  show  at  least  one 
hour's  visit  by  one  or  more  members  of  the 
school  board  every  month.  Moreover,  the 
teacher  is  required  to  attend  at  least  50  per 
cent,  of  teachers'  institutes,  and  to  sub- 
scribe to  at  least  one  educational  paper. 

A  gold  star  was  fastened  opposite  each 
point  to  which  the  school  was  entitled. 
Then  came  the  work  of  the  county  super- 
intendent. He  began  in  one  of  the  best 
districts  and,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
teacher,  he  held  a  meeting  of  the  patrons. 
By  dint  of  much  urging  and  many  per- 
sonal invitations,  he  secured  the  attendance 
of  nearly  every  father  and  mother  in  the 
district.  Twenty  questions  typewritten 
on  slips  of  paper  were  distributed  among 
the  farmers,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  was  requested  to  preside 
over  the  meeting.  The  questions  were  all 
on  local  conditions,  such  as,  ''  How  can  we 
change  the  lighting  of  this  building  so  that 
the  light  will  be  on  the  left  side  of  the 
children?"  "Is  it  a  good  plan  to  hire  a 
different  teacher  each  term,  or  would  it 
be  better  to  pay  a  little  more  and  have  the 
same  teacher  year  after  year,  provided  we 
can  find  one  who  is  entirely  satisfactory?" 
Each  in  turn  would  answer  his  question, 
and  then  there  would  be  a  discussion. 

At  this  first  meeting,  it  required  effort 
on  the  part  of  those  directing  the  meeting 
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to  bring  out  many  expressions  of  opinion, 
but  that  was  four  years  ago.  The  plan  of 
holding  this  kind  of  meeting  has  now  been 
extended  to  every  district  in  the  county. 
They  are  held  at  regular  intervals,  and 
every  one  has  learned  to  talk. 

The  result  of  this  first  meeting  was  that 
the  people  decided  to  levy  a  local  district 
tax  and  to  have  the  honor  of  being  the 
first  district  in  the  county  to  have  a 
standard  school.  With  the  money  raised, 
the  directors  employed  carpenters  to  take 
out  all  the  windows  on  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  building,  and  to  build  as  many  more 
on  the  left.  They  drained  the  playgrounds, 
built  cement  walks  to  the  outbuildings, 
provided  for  janitor  service,  and  instructed 
the  teacher  to  see  that  the  outbuildings 
were  supplied  with  disinfectants  recom- 
mended by  the  State  Board  of  Health.  In 
the  place  of  the  old  stove  which  was  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  they  purchased  a 
modern  heating  plant  equipped  with  a 
ventilating  system.  The  schoolhouse  was 
painted  inside  and  out,  and  a  beautiful, 
though  not  expensive,  reprint  of  one  of 
the  old  masters  was  purchased  and  hung 
in  the  school  room. 

Picture  study,  by  the  way,  is  an  impor- 
tant adjunct  of  the  language  lessons  in 
the  rural  schools  of  Oregon.  A  Sunday 
school  teacher  from  the  city  was  helping  to 
conduct  a  Sunday  school.  In  her  class  were 
the  first  grade  pupils,  and  the  story  was 
about  Ruth  and  Naomi.  She  had  not  been 
able  to  secure  a  copy  of  "The  Gleaners," 
which  she  wished  to  use  in  teaching  the 
story,  so  she  took  with  her  a  similar  pic- 
ture, thinking  the  country  children  would 
not  know  the  diff'erence  At  once  the  little 
boys  and  girls  said,  "That  is  not  'The 
Gleaners'."  and  then  described  to  their 
Sunday  school  teacher  the  great  painting, 
and  told  her  more  of  it  and  Millet  than  she 
knew  herself. 

A  great  celebration  was  held  in  the  dis- 
trict when  the  stars  were  awarded  to  the 
various  schools,  and  the  first  standard 
school  was  presented  with  a  beautiful  pen- 
nant, on  which  were  inscribed  the  name  of 
the  school  and  the  words,  "Standard 
Sch(X)l."  Accounts  of  the  meeting  were 
given  in  all  the  county  papers,  and  thus  the 
campaign  for  better  schools  was  launched. 


An  appeal  to  local  pride  was  made  in  even 
district.  There  were  many  discollng^ 
ments  and  an  endless  amount  of  hard 
work  for  the  county  superintendent  and 
his  teachers;  it  meant  many  long  mid- 
night drives  and  much  work  that  is  im 
prescribed  in  the  school  laws  of  Orcgoo 
among  the  duties  for  county  superintco- 
dents.     But  they  kept  at  it. 

THE  COOPERATION   OF   THE    PARENTS 

It  has  continued  four  years,  and  iikaI 
of  the  rural  schools  have  become  standard, 
really  better  than  standard ;  for,  to  prevent 
stagnation,  the  requirements  are  raised 
slightly  every  year.  The  neighborhood 
meetings  are  becoming  a  part  of  the  com- 
munity life.  Last  year  the  county  super- 
intendent and  his  assistants  eaich  coo- 
ducted  two  meetings  a  week,  making  a 
total  of  seventy-two  meetings  held  during 
the  school  year  under  their  direct  super- 
vision. I  nterest  has  grown,  so  that  one  en- 
tire day  is  given  up  to  an  annual  meeting  in 
each  district.  The  fanners  and  their  wive 
come  early  and  all  bring  luncheon.  The 
meetings  usually  begin  at  lo  o'clock  in  ihe 
morning,  and  close  at  4  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. The  state  superintendent's  oflke 
the  State  University,  the  State  Nomu! 
School,  and  the  Agricultural  College  have 
all  been  called  upon  to  help;  so  that  there 
is  always  one  outside  speaker  to  give  an 
address  on  some  topic  of  vital  importaDce 
to  that  particular  community. 

In  many  of  the  districts,  codperatioo  of 
the  parents  has  been  secured,  so  that  it  has 
been  possible  to  introduce  the  Home  Credit 
system,  which  was  originated  in  Ol^ 
gon,  and  which  so  many  other  states  ha\t 
adopted  in  some  form.  The  father  or 
mother  sends  to  the  teacher  a  record  of  the 
work  which  each  child  has  done  at  home  in 
gardening,  in  housework,  or  in  helping 
with  the  chores,  and  this  counts  as  in* 
dustrial  work.  Last  year,  twenty  of  the 
school  districts  purchased  Babcock  mift 
testers.  On  the  fifth,  the  tenth,  and  the 
fifteenth  of  each  month,  the  children 
bring  samples  of  the  milk  and  test  then: 
in  school.  On  these  days  they  also  vntx^h 
the  milk  of  each  cow,  and  take  a  record  ii 
the  amount  of  feed  that  is  given  to  each 
cow.    From  the  records  of  these  three  dav> 
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an  average  is  figured,  and  then  an  estimate 
is  made  of  the  total  for  the  month.  The 
teachers  have  no  difficulty  in  teaching 
arithmetic  in  these  schools,  and  each  farmer 
learns  from  his  children  which  cows  are 
worth  keeping.  The  children  are  learning 
that  the  work  of  farming  is  the  most  in- 
teresting in  the  world,  and  that  learning 
to  make  things  pay  is  worth  while. 

HIGH    PRAISE    FROM  THE    EAST 

Three  years  ago  a  children's  industrial 
department  was  established  at  the  Oregon 
State  Fair.  Among  the  eleven  exhibits, 
Polk  County  secured  the  "  Blue  Ribbon." 
The  work  of  which  these  exhibits  told  has 
had  even  higher  praise.  Mr.  J.  C.  Muer- 
man,  specialist  in  rural  education,  from  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C, 
spent  three  months  inspecting  the  work 
of  these  rural  schools.  In  his  report  of 
this  work  he  declared  that,  in  modem 
buildings  and  in  clean  and  sanitary  condi- 
tions, the  schools  of  Polk  County  excelled 
those  of  all  the  other  counties  he  had 


visited  in  the  United  States.  He  could  not 
find  a  lead  pencil  mark  in  any  outbuildings 
in  the  county.  He  also  commended  the 
plan  of  fitting  the  course  of  study  to  the 
needs  of  the  community.  Dr.  Wallace 
Buttrick,  secretary  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Board,  also  visited  these  rural 
schools  to  find  out  whether  the  Home 
Credit  system  was  practical.  He  ex- 
amined the  records  and  questioned  the 
pupils  closely  in  a  number  of  the  rural 
schools.  As  he  was  leaving  the  last  build- 
ing inspected  that  day,  he  said  to  those 
accompanying  him:  "Wait  a  moment;  1 
wish  to  close  my  eyes  in  order  to  fix  in  my 
mind  the  picture  of  those  happy  children 
and  their  surroundings,  so  that  this  little 
school  and  the  memory  of  the  work  being 
done  here  will  always  remain  with  me." 
And  the  most  important  thing  about  it  all 
is  that  the  standardization  plan  is  one  that 
can  be  used  anywhere.  The  good  results  it 
obtained  in  the  schools  of  Oregon  can  be 
obtained  elsewhere  just  as  well.  Polk 
County  has  shown  the  way. 
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MUNICIPAL  IMPROVEMENTS  WITHOUT  BOND  ISSUES 


ROBBING  PETER  fifty  years 
from  now  to  pay  Paul  to-day 
seems  to  be  the  principle  upon 
which  many  of  our  American 
municipalities  act  when  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  provide  for  local  im- 
provements. Be  it  a  new  sidewalk  or 
street,  a  city  hall,  a  concrete  viaduct,  or  a 
park,  the  course  of  action  is  generally  the 
same:  vote  a  bond  issue  to  run  fifty  or  a 
hundred  years.  What  if  the  city  hall  will 
rot  in  less  than  half  a  century;  the  viaduct 
be  completely  inadequate  within  two  de- 
cades; the  park  inaccessible  or  ill-situated, 
the  sidewalk  and  street  worn  to  dust 
before  ten  years  have  elapsed?  These 
improvements  are  needed  immediately. 
To  neglect  them  would  be  to  cripple  the 
soul-satisfying  local  boom  that  seems  so 
sure  to  result.    So  the  bond  issue  goes 


through  to-day;  and  our  grandchildren 
or  great-great-grandchildren  pay  in  years 
to  come. 

By  such  a  process  Massachusetts  —  one 
of  the  states  that  has  assumed  liability  for 
the  debts  of  its  urban  districts  —  is 
burdened  with  28  per  cent,  of  the  total 
indebtedness  of  all  the  states  of  the  Union. 
In  1913,  the  indebtedness  of  all  the  states 
amounted  to  422  million  dollars. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  implicit 
faith  in  the  bond  issue  is  not  quite  unan- 
imous. Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Quincy,  111., 
Evansville,  Ind.,  and  the  little  village  of 
Aledo,  111.,  are  among  the  few  municipal- 
ities that  have  seen  another  way  of  effect- 
ing a  part,  at  least,  of  their  civic  improve- 
ments without  recourse  to  bonds. 

Notable  among  the  achievements  of 
these  cities  was  the  foundation  of  the  great 
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park  system  of  Kansas  City.  Thirty-five 
years  ago,  when  Kansas  City  was  com- 
paratively a  mere  hamlet,  the  movement 
for  an  adequate  and  appropriate  system 
of  parks  originated.  For  almost  fifteen 
years  the  project  existed  merely  as  a  sub- 
ject of  discussion;  and  it  was  not  until 
late  in  the  fall  of  1895  that  any  definite 
action  was  taken. 

Many  obstacles  had  been  opposed  to  the 
realization  of  the  plan.  An  amendment  to 
the  city  charter  was  the  first  successful 
move;  but  this  amendment  became 
wholly  inadequate  and  the  city  had  to 
appeal  to  the  state  legislature.  After 
much  delay  the  promoters  of  the  park 
system  succeeded  in  pulling  their  bill 
through  safely,  only  to  have  it  declared 
unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  state.  Then  they  revised  the  former 
park  article  of  the  city  charter  and  sub- 
mitted it  to  the  voters.  This  park  article 
provided  that  the  city  should  be  empowered 
to  acquire  parks  and  boulevards  by  "  pur- 
chase, condemnation,  or  otherwise";  so 
giving  the  municipal  authorities  unre- 
stricted latitude.  The  revised  article  was 
passed  enthusiastically  and  the  first  acqui- 
sition of  land  was  made  late  in  1 895 .  Since 
then  the  work  has  been  carried  forward  so 
rapidly  that  the  city  now  has  more  than 
three  square  miles  of  park. 

This  tremendous  work  has  been  done 
without  resorting  to  a  bond  issue  —  save 
in  one  unimportant  instance.  Almost 
i'\t'Vi-u  million  dollars  has  been  spent  in 
\\n'.  ijctuijj  acquisition  of  park  lands;  yet 
lhi^  hiij',e  sum  has  been  raised  by  the  simple 
i'X\H-A'\i'AM  of  assessment  against  property, 
exclusive  of  improvement  values.  As  a 
r(:?>ult  the  people  of  the  city  feel  that  the 
parks  are  really  their  own  and  take  a  corres- 
ponding pride  in  their  preservation. 

For  the  expenses  of  construction  and 
upkeep  a  similar  tax  is  levied;  but  as  the 
yearly  expenses  are  less  than  $500,000  the 
parks  are  supported  by  a  levy  of  less  than 
22  mills  on  the  dollar. 

But  of  all  the  cities  of  the  United  States 
that  have  refused  to  mortgage  themselves 
to  eternity,  Quincy  and  Aledo,  111.,  and 
Evansville,  Ind.,  are  perhaps  the  most 
striking  examples. 

Quincy  can  boast  of  a  nearly  complete 


sewer  system  and  many  miles  of  pave- 
ments, and  it  has  never  issued  bonds  in 
payment  for  such  improvements.  The 
work  has  been  done  by  special  assessment 
against  the  abutting  property,  the  city 
usually  carrying  a  part  of  the  cost  out  of  the 
standing  fund  in  payment  for  general 
public  benefits.  All  permanent  sewer  and 
street  work  has  been  done  in  this  vM 
for  many  years;  and  at  present  tii 
medium  is  being  employed  for  the  repa^ 
ing  of  streets  that  were  laid  twenry4ii| 
years  ago. 

Recently  a  slight  change  has  been  m^dt 
so  that  the  cost  of  repaving  is  ass^sd 
against  the  abutting  property  as  in  the 
past,  except  that  the  property  holdett 
may  pay  their  assessments  either  upon  ttl 
a)mpletion  of  the  work  or  in  five  yeii9 
instalments,  the  city  issuing  bonds  apinst 
the  property  concemeci  these  bonds  bear' 
ing  interest  at  5  per  cent.  This  imiova- 
tion,  however,  is  not  expected  to  receive 
much  attention,  as  most  property  holden 
will  naturally  prefer. to  pay  their  assess- 
ments promptly  and  thus  save  the  interest, 
at  the  same  time  taking  advantage  of  the 
customary  discount  of  3  or  4  per  cent, 
that  is  allowed  by  the  contractors  for 
prompt  cash  payment. 

Evansville,  also,  has  been  able  to  pro- 
vide improvements  on  sewers,  bridges, 
etc.,  without  the  issuance  of  bonds,  such 
improvements  being  effected  through 
appropriations  and  the  tax  levy.  On 
only  one  occasion  have  bonds  been  is- 
sued, even  by  the  county.  That  was  to  pay 
for  the  erection  of  the  county  courthouse. 

Aledo,  111.,  with  a  population  of  about 
2,000,  has  between  eight  and  nine  miles  of 
sewer;  and  seven  miles  of  paved  streets  are 
part  of  the  results  that  Aledo  has  accom- 
plished through  the  same  expedient  cm- 
ployed  by  its  bigger  municipal  brothers. 
In  addition  to  well  paved  streets  and 
adequate  sewers  Aledo  has  fifty-eight 
boulevard  arc  lights,  has  provided  $50,000 
for  the  construction  of  an  interurban 
railroad,  has  built  a  hotel  that  cost 
$35,000,  and  has  given  $100,000  to  its 
schools.  Last  year  new  sewers  were  laid 
so  that  it  may  be  possible  to  repave  the 
streets  this  year.  The  city  has  not  one 
dollar  of  bonded  indebtedness. 


CAMILEVER  BRIDGES 

LMARKABLE  contrast  between 
jrimilive  and  mr)dern  methods  of 
building  bridges  appears  in  the 
iph  above,  which  shows  the  old 
bridge  and  the  new  British  bridge 
Bulkley  River  Canon,  connect- 
azelton  and  New  Hazelton,  B*  C. 
lian  structure  is  noteworthy  be- 
|is  of  the  cantilever  type  and  gives 
of  a  high  mechanical  conception 
&ugh  the  execution  is  p<Hir. 
EW  foot  bridge  is  remarkable  for 
fiomy  of  its  construction.  As 
I  is  in  3  remote  part  of  the  country. 
Id  Kl(»ndyke  Trail,  the  cost  of  steel 
irs  would  have  been  prohibitive. 
jineers,  however,  suggested  that 
iber  towers  be  substituted.  This 
le  and  the  new  bridge  has  been  built 
bearable  cost   and  with   structural 

I  It  has  a  span  of  451  feet  and  the 
250  feet  above   the  river.     The 
towers  have  a  total  height  of  68 
extend  47  feet  above  the  platform. 
lain  cables  from  which  the  bridge 

te  anchored  to  great  blocks  of  con- 
either  side  of  the  river. 


"AIR  TOWELS" 

THE  ''air  towel"  is  an  ingenious 
device  for  drying  the  hands.  Five 
"towels*'  of  this  kind  were  re- 
cently installed  in  the  District  Building, 
Washington.  D.  C  As  a  sanitary,  as  well 
as  economical,  method  of  drying  the  hands, 
it  seems  almost  ideal  The  hands  so  dried 
come  in  contact  with  nothing  but  air. 

The  device  is  a  rectangular  casing  that 
has  an  opening  in  the  top  for  the  hands. 
At  the  base,  protruding  from  one  of  the 
fore  legs,  is  a  foot  pedal  which  closes  a 
quick-acting  switch,  thereby  putting  into 
operation  a  blower  that  forces  air  through 
an  electric  heating  element  into  ducts  and 
deflectors  so  arranged  as  to  distribute  the 
wanned  air  to  all  parts  of  the  hands  at  the 
same  time.  The  supply  of  hot  air  con- 
tinues as  long  as  the  foot  pedal  is  depressed, 
and  the  device  is  quickly  put  out  of  opera- 
tion by  the  removal  of  the  foot  from  the 
pedal.  The  hands  are  thoroughly  dried 
in  thirty  seconds. 

The  device  is  easily  installed  and  has  the 
merit  of  continuous  service  without  an 
attendant,  there  being  nothing  to  supply 
or  remove. 
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AN    "AIR    TOWEL** 

TM*T  OHIfci  Tin  tl\Utf%  BY  THE  EVAroRATlON  THAT 
IS  INniiCL-ti  IIY  MR  THAT  IS  DlltED  DY  ELECTRIC  HEAT. 
THE  **TOWtL"  1%  S^NIT^KY  AND,  ONCh  INSTALLED,  RE- 
gUtKUM  NO  fVntHhk  ATTENTION 
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HEATING    HOUSES    WITH 


SYSTEM   of  house    hcaut 
uses  artificial  or  natural 
which  is  practicall; 
has  been  perfected  an  J    i 
da\'  operation. 

This  system,  h'ke  all  oukts  j 
on  a  large  scale,  is  a  unit.      It 
as  many  radiators  as  may  be 
tributed  in  as  many  nxjms  as 
connected  by  an  exhaust  pipe  in  m 
same  way  as  a  single  gravity  si 
is  connected.     But   in   this   sy 
radiator    is    an    independent     and 
sustaining  unit*  equipped  with  i 
that  is  placed  in  an  airti;h;ht  com 
chamber.     The  gas  is  burned  in  a 
vacuum,  which  secures  better  combi 
removes  the  waste  products,   and 
duces  fresh  air  into  the  room.     ^ 
pipes  act  as  chimneys,  drawing  a\' 
each  radiator  all  the  odors  and  (u 
burnt  gases,  and  also  drawing 
burners  a  certain  amount  of 
purpose  of  combustion.      Hie 
gases  are  sucked  through  the  call 
parting  their  heat   to  the   radial 
then  pass  through  the  exhaust  pipe, 
sole  heating  medium  is  the  hot  pr»id 
combustion.  Gas  is  burned  in  eacl 
to  suit  the  individual  needs  c>f 

The    temperature    of    each 
governed  by  its  own  thermostat, 
is  necessary  to  bring  the  at  mi 
to  a  certain  degree  is  to  set  the  t 
at   that  degree.     The  radiator 
rest,  the  gas  being  turned  off  aut 
when  the  temperature  of  the 
half  a  degree  higher  than    tha 
W  hen  the  heat  falls  one  half  a  d  _ 
the  desired  temperature  the  gas 
turned  on  automatically  and  the 
recommences,     No    vacant     roaois 
be  unnecessarily  heated. 

Furthermore,   changes   of    " 
for  different  hours  may  be  at. 
obtained  by  the  use  of  clock^th 
In  one  of  the  illustrations   sue 
mostat  is  shown  on  the  wall  jusf 
bed  with  the  occupant  setting  it  fi 
temperature  he  wishes  to  sleep  in  — 
say  50  degrees  ^ — and  for  the  tcm 
he  wishes  to  rise  in,  which  we  will 


I 

iiur 


SETTING    AN    "ALARM    CLOCK   '    THAT    "  WAKES "    THE    RADIATOR    IN    THE    MORN 

70  degrees,  at  say  eight  o'clock  in  the  few  minutes  before  eight  o'clock  i 
morning.  The  temperatore  will  remain  morning  the  thermostat  will  automal 
at  50  degrees  all  through  the  night,  and  a     turn  the  regulator  to  70  degrees. 
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AN  OFFICIAL  FLY   CATCHEI 


THE     OFFICIAL     FLV    Crii^Mi.K 
or  HEDLANDS.  CAL..  AND  ONE  OF  THE  500  TRAP*  WJTH 
WHICH  HE  CAUGHT  FOUR  MtLLION  FLIES  IN  CINE  MONTH 
IN    tHt   SIRIiETS   AND    ALLEYS  OF  THE    BUSINESS   ANP 
RE^tDLNTlAL  SLCflONS  Ol-    fHE  UTY 


R' 


EDLANDS,  CAL,.    was   the  firu 
cjty  in  the  United  States  to  carr) 
on  an  organized,  syslematic  cam- 
paign  against    the  fly   nuisance  by  tbi 

use  of  large-sized  out-door  traps.  A  specti] 
trap  was  designed  to  stand  the  liard  servxic 
on  the  streets,  and  a  new  office  nxi 
created  —  that  of  "Official  FIv  Gate* 


OF   THE    DESIGN    THAT    REDLANDS,    CAL.«    HAS 
t'RACTlCAL    FOR   OUrOOOH    USE 

Last  summer  about  one  hundred 
door  traps  were  used  in  the  business 
trict   of   the  city   and   more    tf-:--    ' 
hundred  others  were  scattered  tj 
the  residential  sections.     During  eaJi 
the    early    summer    months    more    tl 
fifty  gallons  of  dead  Hie^  were  taken  In 
the   traps   in   the   business   district* 

The  outdoor  fly  trap  used  in  RedlajMk 
is  a  wire  screen  cage  12  inches  square  ^fl 
2  feet  high.  In  the  floor  of  the  cage  m| 
two  cones  and  bait  pans.  The  bait  used 
is  stale  bread  and  milk,  syrup.  Swiss  cheese* 
cantaloupes,  and  the  like.  During 
hot  weather  the  traps  are  bailed 
and  in  cool  weather  every  other  day. 


MAN   AND    HIS    MACHINES 

SAMPLING    SEWAGE    TANKS 

ESI  RING  a  simple,  portable  ap- 
paratus for  taking  samples  in 
sewage    tanks,    Mr.    Francis    E. 

Daniels,    of   the   New   Jersey    Board    of 

Health,  designed  the  outfit  that  is  shown 

in  these  illustrations.    The  most  important 

part  of  this  mechanism  is  a  brass  plug 

with  a  rod  and  toggle  for  each  bottle. 


BOTTLE    THAT    SAMPLES    SEWAGE 

'  IT  CAM  BE  UMCOltKfiDANDCORKf^D  FROM  ABOVE  WHILE 
JT  IS  SUBMERGED 


In  rigging  up  the  outfit  the  bottles  are 
attached  to  a  long  pole  at  the  desired 
intervals  by  driving  into  the  pole  a  wire 
lo-penny  nail  and  bending  the  end  upward. 
The  bottle  is  wedged  in  this  bent  end. 
and  then  a  string  is  passed  around  the 
neck  of  the  bottle  and  the  pole.  Cords  are 
led  from  each  stopper  to  the  top  of  the 
pok  and  fastened  to  tacks  in  positions 
that  correspond  to  the  position  of  the 
several  bt>ttles. 

After  affixing  the  bottles  to  the  pole 
ith  the  brass  stoppers  inserted  and  the 
>rds  arranged,  the  whole  apparatus  is 
put  down  into  the  tank  and  the  top  cord 
b  pulled.    This  raises  the  brass  stopper 


A    DEVICE    THAT    FISHES    FOR    W^ 

SO  THAI   SAMPLES  OF  SEWAGE  AT  DlFFERfiM 

IN  A  StrriC    TAKH    MAY   BE   OBTAINED    FO| 

IT  CAN    BE    RJGCED    BY    ANY    MECHANIC  AH 

TO  MAKE  ANU  SIMPLE  TO  U^E 
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WASHING    DISHES    WITH    AN    ELECTRIC    PUMP 

THE    DISHES    AKE    I'LACtO   rN   THE    RACK    AND    LOWEHED    INTO   THE   TANK    WHERE   THEV  Lib    STIt.L  ftiliil 
CENTRIFUGAL    PUMP   SPRAYS    THEM    WITH    HOT    WATER 


and  allows  the  bottle  to  fill.  When  the 
bottle  is  full  the  cord  is  let  go  and  the 
brass  stopper  falls  back  into  place  of  its 
own  weight,  the  toggle  having  prevented 
it  from  being  completely  withdrawn  from 
the  bottle.  The  other  bottles  are  filled 
in  rotation  from  the  top  down. 


AN  ELECTRIC  DISHWASHER 

THIS  electric  dishwasher  and  dryer, 
designed  for  family  use,  washes, 
rinses,  and  dries  its  load  in  three 
minutes.  The  machine  consists  of  a  small, 
high-speed,  one-inch  centrifugal  pump,  di- 
rectly connected  to  a  J-horsepower  motor, 
above  which  is  a  washing  chamber  or  tank. 
The  dishes  to  be  washed  are  placed  in  a 
rack  which  is  circular  in  shape  and  fits 
around  a  perforated  cylinder  inside  the 
washing  chamber.  All  the  dishes  in  the 
rack  are  above  the  water  in  the  tank. 
From  the  top  of  the  cylinder  is  suspended  a 
circular  wire  basket  for  the  washing  of 
\  glasses  and  silverware.    The  water » forced 


into  the  perforated  cylinder,   is  spraj 
upon  the  dishes  under  sufficient  prcsso 
to  cleanse  them  thoroughly.     The  dttbts, 
held  securely  in  the  special  rack,  do  ooi 
move,  and  thus  breaking  is  eliminated. 
After  the  dishes  are  washed  the  dr 
is   opened    and    the   cleansing    water 
drawn  off.     Hot,  clean   rinsing  water  ^ 
then  run  in.     When  this  is  drained  off,  tfcc" 
heat  that  is  retained  in  the  covered 
ing  chamber  rapidly  dries  the  dishes. 


REINFORCING    DECAYED    POl 

THE  cost  of  reinforcing  woaden  pnfcs 
with  concrete  has  been  redoced 
at  least  50  per  cent,  and  the  sped 
of  the  work  more  than  doubled  by  a  b 
method  of  carrying,  mixing*  and  dcpw 
ing  the  concrete  that  has  been 
by  the  East  St.  Louis  &  Suburban  Railwir. 
The  equipment  consists  of  a  ^o4xid 
flat  car.  with  removable  sides.  At  ant 
end  of  the  car  is  an  8-foot  cab,  housing  tlir 
control  apparatus.    The  mixer  b  moitiltHi 


DOUBLING    THE 

THE    USE    OF    A    PORTABLE    CONCRETE     MIXEH    THAT    SUPPLIES 

AllOUND    THEIR    BASFS 


on  the  other  end  and  is  set  as  hi^h  on  the 
car  as  overhead  clearance  conditions  will 
permit*  thus  giving  a  vertical  drop  of 
ut  8  feet  from  the  spout  of  the  mixer 
the  rails.  The  mixer  is  driven  by  a 
standard  railroad  motor  through  reduction 
gears,  both  motor  and  gears  being  enclosed 
in  a  weatherproof  housing.  A  200-gallon 
cylindrical  water  tank  is  mounted  directly 
behind  the  cab.  Air  from  the  brake 
reservoir  is  admitted  to  the  tank  and 
maintains  a  constant  pressure  of  10  pounds 
lo  the  square  inch,  which  forces  the  water 
into  a  measuring  tank  on  top  of  the 
mixer.  The  measuring  tank  is  autt^maiic 
in  its  action  and  can  be  adjusted  to  mea- 
sure out  any  given  quantity  of  water. 

All  the  material  necessary  for  a  day*s 
work  can  be  carried  on  the  car.  The 
mixer  discharges  into  a  chute  18  feet  long 
and  10  inches  square,  open  along  the  top 
10  permit  the  use  of  scrapers  should  the 
concrete  fail  to  flow.  The  chute  is 
pivoted  at  the  mixer  and  supported  at  the 
end  by  a  guy,  thus  allowmg  it  to  be  swung 
to  either  side  of  the  track  and  raised  or 
lowered  as  conditions  require. 


With  a  few  exceptions  the  chute  is  long 
enough  to  reach  all  the  poles  on  the  system 
on  either  side  of  the  track. 


ELECTRIC  ARC  WELDING 


c 


lONSIDERABLE  attention  is  at 
present  being  given  to  arc  welding 
because  of  its  many  advantages 
for  certain  kinds  of  work.  In  machine 
shops  the  process  is  being  used  for  welding 
broken  parts  of  steel  castings  and  building 
up  I  he  surfaces  of  castings  when  defects 
have  been  found  after  considerable  ma- 
chining has  been  done.  In  electric  rail- 
road shops  the  process  can  be  used  to 
advantage  in  repairing  broken  armature 
shafts,  axle  brackets,  and  motor  frames. 
In  steam  locomotive  shops,  where  metal 
pencil  welding  is  used  extensively  in  fire 
box  and  boiler  repairs,  flue  welding,  repair* 
ing  locomotive  frames,  etc..  the  outfit  is 
likewise  of  advantage. 

There  are  two  methods  of  welding  with 
this  outfit,  one  of  which  is  known  as 
"pencil  welding"  and  the  other  as  "arc 
welding/*     In  the  latter  a  carbon  is  used. 


■I 
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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 
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R  JAMES  M.  BECK  pointed 
out  in  a  Washington's  Birth- 
day address  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  some  quota- 
tions from  the  writings  of  our 
first  President  that  have  an  immediate 
application  to  our  present  situation. 

At  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution, 
when  pro-French  and  pro-British  factions 
were  violent  in  this  country — even  in  the 
Cabinet — Washington  wrote  to  Patrick 
Henry: 

My  ardent  desire  and  my  aim  has  been 
.  .  .  to  comply  strictly  with  all  our  engage- 
ments»  foreign  and  domestic,  and  to  keep  the 
United  States  free  from  political  connection  with 
ever>'  other  country',  to  see  them  independent  of 
all  and  under  the  influence  of  none.  1  n  a  word,  I 
want  an  American  character  that  the  Powers  of 
Europe  may  be  convinced  that  we  act  for  our- 
selves and  not  for  others.  This,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  the  only  way  to  he  respected  abroad 
and  happy  at  home,  and  not.  by  becoming  par- 
tisans of  Great  Britain  or  France,  create  dissen- 
sion, disturb  the  public  tranquillity,  and  destroy, 
perhaps  forever,  the  cement  which  binds  the 
Union. 


There  is  nothing  in  conditions  now  that 
mitigates  the  wisdom  of  his  advice  of 
nearly  120  years  ago.  I  here  has  been 
one  development  which  adds  strength  to  it. 

CopyrJKhl.  iyi5.  *>>'  DouWrday.  PaRf  &  Co.     .\U  nviVils  w^rs^. 


We  have  asked  Europe  to  leave  the 
Americas  to  work  out  their  own  destiny. 
In  every  other  quarter  of  the  globe  the  trail 
of  the  European  war  has  run.  The  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  has  kept  it  oflF  the  larger  part 
of  two  continents.  The  turmoil  in  Europe 
affects  the  political  prospects  of  China, 
Persia,  of  all  Africa,  and  the  islands  of  the 
sea,  as  well  as  the  countries  of  Europe.  It 
does  not  affect  the  political  integrity  of 
even  so  weak  and  distraught  a  country  as 
Mexico  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

But  the  corollary  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine is  that  we  do  not  meddle  in  European 
affairs. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the 
rights  of  our  ships  or  our  citizens  can  be 
abused  in  Europe  or  elsewhere.  We  have 
been  scrupulously  neutral.  We  have  re- 
spected the  rights  of  the  belligerents  with- 
out favor.  In  some  ways  our  neutrality 
has  been  of  advantage  to  one  belligerent, 
and  in  some  ways  to  another.  It  was  not 
done  for  either.  We  have  maintained  our 
neutrality  because  it  is  the  honorable 
thing  for  the  United  States  of  America  to 
do  and  we  shall  maintain  our  neutral  rights 
for  the  same  reason  and  for  no  other, 
whether  these  rights  affect  our  hearts  or  our 
pocket  b(K)ks.  And  this  we  can  do  with 
courtesv  and  with  firmness. 


^P  ADMIRAL  VON   SPEE   AT   TSINCTAU 

^^  PHOBABLV  THE    LAST  PHOTOGRAPH  TAKEN    OF  THE    GERMAN  ADMIRAL    BEFORE  HE  TOOK 

I  THE  •'  SCHARNKORST  "  AND  '*  GNEISENAL'  "  INTO  THE  PACIFIC  TO  CONTEST  THE    CONTROL  OF 

I  mt  MICH  SEAS  WITH  ENGLAND 


THE    GOVERNOR   OF   KIAO-CHAU    AND    HIS    STAFF 

camain  mrvfk-waldeck,  who  surrendehed  germany's  commercial  akdnav-vl  n  ^^^  in  the  9  4a 

East  to  the  japanesh  and  enolish  forces 


r 


THE    TSINGTAU    TAUBE    INTERNED    AT    HAICHOW 

Tll£  ONE  AEHOCLANE  OF  THE  GERMAN  GA  RRISON  WHICH  SERVED  WEIL  UNTIL  JUSiT  HLfORE  TMt 
FALL  OF  THE  CITY,  WHEN  THE  AVIATOR.  LIEUTENANT  PLUSCHOW.  FLEW  OUT  OVER  THE  ENEMlEs'  LINtS, 
eSCAFEa,  AND  I^INALLY  MADE  HIS  WAY  TO  THE  UHITBD  STATES 


SMOKE  FROM  GREAT  OJL  TANKS  WHICH  WERE  SET  ON  FIRE  BY  THE  BURSTING  SHELLS  ON  OCTOBER  )|ST. 
THE  riRST  DAY  OF  THE  BOMBARDMENT  BY  THE  I40  GUNS  OK  LAND.  THE  SIEGE  ENDED  ON  NOVFMREil 
yTH  WITH    THE    SURRENDER  OP  THE  CITY 


MIL   HERBERT   C.    HOOVER 

AN  AMERICAN  MININO  ENGINEER,  THE  HEAD  OF  THE  COMMISSION  FOR  THE  RELfEF  IN 
BllGtUM  AT  LONDON  WHICH  HAS  ENTIRE  CHARGE  OF  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  AMERICAN  FOOD 
IS  BltOIUM.  MR.  HOOVtR  IS  A  PARTNER  OF  MR.  LINDON  BATES,  WHO  IS  VICE-CHAIRMA>J  Of 
THB  COMMlsSti)^  ^^  THf:  LMTt  D  SlMtS 
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WHERE   PAN-GERMANISM   AND 
PAN-SLAVISM  MEET 

WHEN  the  English  and  French 
battle  fleets  turned  their  guns 
on  the  defenses  of  the  Dardan- 
elles the  eyes  of  the  world  followed.  The 
15-inch  shells  of  the  superdreadnaught 
Queen  Hli^abeih  awakened  the  possibility 
of  the  reinclusion  of  Constantinople  in 
Christendom. 

In  1807  an  English  squadron  forced  the 
Straits,  to  attack  Constantinople,  because 
the  Turk  was  an  ally  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon.  The  Turk  is  attacked  now  be- 
cause he  is  an  ally  of  the  Kaiser.  Since 
Duckworth's  passage  of  the  Straits,  Eng- 
lish troops  fought  with  the  French  and 
Turks  in  the  Crimea  to  block  one  of  Rus- 
sia's many  attempts  to  gain  the  Dardan- 
elles and  a  free  sea  lane  to  and  from  her 
Black  Sea  ports.  And  from  that  time  until 
the  German  gunboat  Panther  anchored  off 
the  Moroccan  port  of  Agadir  in  191 1,  the 
English  fleet  had  been  the  real  defense  of 
Constantinople. 

With  the  new  alignment  of  the  nations  of 
Europe  came  an  unexpressed  feeling  that 
England  should  no  longer  be  the  chief  ob- 
stacle to  Russia's  desires  to  reach  open 
water.  On  the  day  the  allied  fleets  shelled 
the  outer  forts  of  the  Dardanelles,  Sir 
Edward  Grey  told  the  British  Parliament 
that  England  was  in  sympathy  with  Rus- 
sia's dreams  for  a  free  access  to  the  sea. 
He  added:  "What  form  their  realization 
will  take  will  no  doubt  be  settled  in  the 
terms  of  peace."  Some  form  of  realiza- 
tion of  Russia's  dream  of  a  free  route 
through  the  Bosphorus  is  what  England 
is  willing  to  pay  for  its  alliance  with  Russia 
against  Germany. 

An  incident  of  the  Balkan  War  well  illus- 
trates something  of  what  the  control  of 
the  Dardanelles  means  to  these  two  coun- 
tries. 

In  the  spring  of  1912  the  Turks  tempor- 
arily closed  the  Straits.  The  great  stores 
of  Russian  grain  were  stranded  in  the  ports 
along  the  Black  Sea,  with  a  loss  of  millions 
of  dollars.  England  lost  $75,000  or 
Si 00,000  a  day.  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  and 
Greece  together  suffered  almost  as  much. 
On  May  2d,  18^  vessels  lay  idly  anchored 


east  and  west  of  Constantinople  and  many 
other  British  steamers  which  had  started 
for  the  Black  Sea  were  on  their  wa\ 
through  Suez,  to  the  consequent  disar- 
rangement of  freights  to  the  East. 

This  year,  also,  millions  of  bushels  of 
Russian  grain  lay  useless  at  Odessa,  while 
grain  in  Chicago  sold  for  Si. 57  a  bushel. 
Russia  produces  about  a  quarter  of  the 
world's  supply  of  wheat.  The  opening  o\ 
the  Straits  means  not  only  an  outlet  for 
wheat,  it  means  an  open  door  for  arms. 
ammunition,  and  other  military  supplies 
that  the  wheat  will  pay  for. 

An  ice-free  port,  access  to  the  markets 
of  the  world,  and  the  dominance  of  the 
Balkans — this  is  Russia's  aspiration  in  the 
Near  East.  It  is  the  realization  of  Pan- 
Slavism. 

Against  this  dream  is  another— the 
dream  of  Pan-Germanism,  with  which  the 
Sultan  has  chosen  to  cast  his  lot.  I^an- 
Germanism  includes  the  control  of  the 
Baltic  by  the  naval  base  at  the  Kiel  Canal 
and  the  control  of  the  Black  Sea  by  the 
fortifications  of  Constantinople. 

Germany  itself  and  its  allies,  Austria  and 
Turkey,  dominated  every  practical  route 
by  which  Russian  trade  could  reach  the 
markets  of  Europe.  Pan-Germanism 
would  make  Austria  dominant  of  the  Bal- 
kans. It  would  make  German  influence 
supreme  in  Constantinople  and  German 
trade  and  industry  dominant  in  Syria. 
Arabia,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates. 
Pan-Germanism  is  a  great  dream  of  a  strip 
of  German  trade  and  influence  reaching 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  North  Sea. 
The  realization  of  this  dream  would  mean 
as  much  to  Germany  as  the  free  access  of 
the  sea  would  mean  to  Russia. 

At  Constantinople  the  two  great  aspir- 
ations clashed,  with  England  and  France 
on  Russia's  side,  and  Turkey  and  Austria 
on  Germany's. 

Constantinople  is  Turkish,  but  Turkish 
influence  has  not  been  paramount.  The 
Turk  has  held  it  by  sufferance.  It  is  one  of 
the  rich  prizes  of  the  struggle  now  raging  for 
the  reshaping  of  the  political  and  economic 
aspect  of  the  world.  Constantinople  can 
be  fought  for  by  Germans  in  Belgium 
and  in  Poland  as  well  as  by  Turks  in 
their   own    country.     What    Sir    Edward 
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Grey  said  of  Russian  aspirations  in  Turkey 
is  equally  true  of  the  German  hopes  in 
the  same  quarter:  "What  form  their 
realization  will  take  will  no  doubt  be  set- 
tled in  the  terms  of  peace." 


LESSONS  OF  THE  WAR 

THE  war  in  the  air  and  under  the  sea, 
so  often  and  so  dramatically  pro- 
phesied, has  come,  and  yet  it  has 
come  with  many  limitations.  Neither 
the  air  craft  nor  the  submarine  has 
proved  to  be  a  deciding  factor  in  war. 
There  is  nowhere  else  in  the  world  a  better 
field  for  submarine  activity  than  the  North 
Sea  and  the  near-by  British  waters.  The 
British  navy  has  been  concentrated  in 
those  waters  since  the  opening  of  the  war 
and  thus  far  it  has  not  lost  a  single  first- 
line  fighting  ship  by  submarine.  So  long 
as  its  battle  fleet  remains  intact  it  is 
the  deciding  factor  in  naval  supremacy. 
The  loss  of  the  smaller  ships  which  the 
German  submarines  have  sunk  has  not 
affected  the  battle  fleet. 

It  has  happened,  as  Sir  Percy  Scott 
prophesied,  that: 

"  If  we  ever  go  to  war  with  a  country  that 
is  within  striking  distance  of  submarines, 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  that  country  will 
at  once  lock  up  its  dreadnaughts  in  some 
safe  harbor." 

But  the  facts  will  not  support  his  deduc- 
tion that: 

"Now  that  submarines  have  come  in, 
battleships  are  of  no  use  either  for  defen- 
sive or  offensive  purposes,  and  consequently 
building  any  more  in  191 4  will  be  a  misuse 
of  money  subscribed  by  the  citizens  for 
the  defense  of  the  Empire." 

If  the  British  battle  fleet  did  not  exist 
the  German  battle  fleet  would  come  forth 
as  its  raiding  squadrons  have  come  forth. 
It  would  not  have  to  turn  back  as  they  have. 
Germany  would  control  the  seas.  Sub- 
marines might  make  it  an  uneasy  control  as 
they  now  worry  the  Englishin  their  sea  dom- 
inance. Nevertheless  the  battleship  fleet 
is  the  supreme  and  deciding  factor  in  the 
struggle  for  sea  power. 

Nor  does  the  experiment  of  a  submarine 
blockade  seem  destined  to  aff'ect  vitally 
British  commerce.     In  the  first  two  weeks 


of  the  blockade  the  submarines  sank  less 
than  a  dozen  British  ships,  most  of  them 
small.  Between  January  2  ist,  and  March 
3d,  8,734  vessels  of  more  than  300  tons 
each  entered  or  cleared  British  ports.  Of 
these  the  submarines  destroyed  fifteen. 
In  the  meanwhile,  since  the  opening  of 
hostilities  six  German  submarines  have 
been  reported  lost. 

The  London  Board  of  Trade's  summary 
of  shipping  casualties  reported  during 
February  shows  that  the  ordinary  risks 
of  navigation  were  responsible  for  a  con- 
siderably larger  number  of  British  ships 
than  were  victims  of  German  torpedoes, 
mines,  or  guns. 

The  number  of  steamers  lost  was  thirty- 
three  of  an  aggregate  net  tonnage  of 
34,947,  with  ninety-seven  lives,  of  which 
nine  steamers,  aggregating  12,389  tons, 
were  sunk  by  German  submarines,  with 
a  loss  of  six  lives,  and  one  of  2,605  tons 
was  sunk  by  a  German  mine. 

Such  are  the  results  from  what  is  probably 
the  best  submarine  fleet  in  existence  oper- 
ating in  a  most  favorable  field.  The 
threat  of  submarine  operations  has  added 
tFemendously  to  strategic  and  patrol  prob- 
lems in  naval  warfare,  but  it  has  not  taken 
from  the  dreadnaught  its  place  of  primary 
importance. 

Nor  has  the  aeroplane  become  a  deciding 
factor  in  war.  It  has  fastened  that  honor 
more  securely  than  before  upon  the  guns. 
It  has  given  eyes  to  the  artillery  so  that 
supremacy  in  the  air  means  chiefly  better 
service  of  the  guns  and  better  intelligence 
of  the  enemies'  movements.  Attacks  by 
aeroplanes  and  Zeppelins  have  had  little 
or  no  direct  military  effect.  The  airship, 
like  the  submarine,  has  complicated  war- 
fare and  added  to  its  destructive  powers. 
Neither  has  developed  into  a  decisive 
method  of  attack  in  itself. 

The  automobile  also  has  increased  the 
speed  of  troops  and  increased  the  com- 
missariat facilities  so  that  larger  bcxlies  of 
men  can  be  maintained  at  the  front  than 
would  otherwise  be  possible.  In  a  few  in- 
stances armored  motor-cars  have  served 
in  direct  attack.  But  like  the  aeroplane, 
the  motor-car  has  chiefly  been  useful  in  its 
auxiliary  services  to  the  men  and  guns  at 
the  front. 
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Against  all  the  increased  effectiveness  of 
war  in  killing,  one  single  expedient  has 
made  defensive  warfare  more  effective 
than  ever  before — the  trench.  It  had  its 
origin  in  our  Civil  >\'ar.  It  was  gener- 
ally used  in  the  Japanese-Russian  War. 
With  the  advent  of  heavier  and  more  ac- 
curate artillery  it  has  become  deeper,  bet- 
ter protected,  and  better  screened.  Backed 
by  the  fire  of  mcxlern  guns  the  odds  in 
favor  of  defenders  in  trenches  are  greater 
than  ever  before. 


THE  TARIFF  AGAIN 

IN  THE  symposium  of  American  busi- 
ness thought  printed  elsewhere  in  this 
magazine  there  are  two  ideas  that 
stand  out  prominently: 

The  first  is  the  overwhelming  optimism 
for  the  immediate  future  of  this  country. 

The  second  is  the  statement  repeatedly 
volunteered  in  these  business  men's  letters 
that  the  country  should  go  back  to  a  pro- 
tective tariff.  Business  men  seem  not  to 
have  taken  even  the  repeated  public  de- 
mand for  tariff  reduction  as  a  demand 
which  they  need  to  heed  except  temporarily. 
In  their  hope  of  a  new  and  higher  tariff  they 
forget  that  another  tariff  agitation  will  be 
no  more  beneficial  than  the  agitations  of 
which  business  has  complained  in  the  past. 
They  overl(M)k  the  fact  that  the  Under- 
wckhJ  tariff  is  itself  in  effect  a  protective 
tariff.  It  was  not  passed  as  such.  It  was 
passed  as  a  revenue  measure.  But  we 
need,  or  rather  we  spend,  so  much  revenue 
that  the  tariff  was  made  as  high  or  higher 
than  the  frankly  protectionist  tariffs  of 
other  countries.  It  was  not  drawn,  how- 
ever, by  the  people  whom  it  protects,  nor 
will  any  other  tariff  in  the  future  be  so 
drawn,  for  we  have  happily  gone  beyond 
the  stage  of  political  immorality  where  that 
will  be  tolerated  by  the  American  public. 

There  is  another  wider  aspect  of  the 
tariff  that  many  of  these  business  men 
whose  eyes  are  naturally  close  to  their 
own  affairs  have  not  discovered.  It  is  set 
forth  in  simple  fashion  by  Mr.  C  \\\  Bar- 
ron, the  publisher  of  the  U'lill  Sircei 
lourmil,  in  his  b(K)k  "The  Audacious 
War'*: 

"A  great   and  primary  less^m  for  the 


United  Sutes  is  in  a  thorough  understand- 
ing that  this  war  was  caused  by  tariffs. 
The  United  States  is  the  home  of  protec- 
tive tariffs.  The  sentiment  under  a  pro- 
tective tariff  is  national  selfishness. 

"  It  may,  however,  remain  for  the  United 
States,  while  maintaining  a  protective  tar- 
iff, to  look  to  larger  international  relations 
and  admit  reciprocal  trade  relations.  Thert 
is  a  wide  field  for  study  in  connection  uith 
this  war,  for  the  same  spirit — the  wresting 
of  commercial  advantages  by  tariffs  nkitlh 
out  regard  to  the  fellow  nation — is  in  nian\ 
countries." 

The  effort  of  one  country  to  gain  an 
artificial  advantage  over  its  neighbor 
by  tariff  is  not  a  sound  policy  no  matter 
how  scientifically  the  tariff  may  be  devised, 
for  it  means  one-sided  trading,  and  that,  as 
any  business  man  knows,  is  but  a  poor  and 
temporary  business.  In  reality,  it  is  not 
trading  at  all  but  exploiting,  which  leaves 
behind  it  a  trail  of  suspicion  and  hate. 

Mr.  Barron  says  that  one  of  the  funda- 
mental causes  of  the  present  great  war  b 
Germany's  desire  to  renew  the  scientific 
tariff  arrangement  which  she  has  had  in 
operation  against  Russia  by  which  she  can 
exploit  Russian  commerce.  However  ac- 
curate this  judgment  is,  there  are  plent> 
of  instances  in  history  to  show  that  arti- 
ficial and  unnatural  privileges  in  trade. 
giving  one  nation  the  right  to  exploit  an- 
other, lead  to  bloodshed.  The  American 
Revolution  is  one  example.  There  are 
many  others. 


BUSINESS  AND  POLITICS 

THERE  is  in  this  country  an  ever 
present  problem  in  the  relation  of 
business  to  politics.  It  began 
with  the  opening  session  of  the  first  Con- 
gress. The  first  Senator  from  Pennsvl- 
vania,  William  Maclay,  went  to  that  bod^^ 
to  ask  that  an  artificial  basis  for  the  in»n 
industry  of  Pennsylvania  be  created  b\  the 
enactment  of  a  protective  tariff  on  iron 
The  Senators  from  Pennsylvania  have  been 
true  to  type  ever  since.  Since  that  time 
nearly  all  our  other  industries  have  been 
stimulated  in  a  similar  manner.  We  ha\e 
tried  to  legislate  prosperity  upon  one  in- 
dustry  after  another   by    the   somewhat 
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clumsy  method  of  creating  protection  from 
foreign  competition  so  that  they  might 
exploit  our  public  undisturbed.  This  is 
the  beginning  of  the  relations  of  business 
and  politics. 

However,  when  our  manufacturers  com- 
bine to  make  their  exploitation  more  eflFec- 
tive  and  thereby  increase  their  prosperity, 
we  pass  laws  restraining  them.  For  if 
the  consumer  realizes  that  he  is  being 
exploited  he  objects  to  the  process  and 
calls  on  the  legislatures  to  protect  him. 
This  is  the  second  step  in  the  relations  of 
business  and  politics.  The  legislatures 
are  popular  with  business  when  they  en- 
courage exploitation.  They  are  popular 
with  the  consumers  when  they  discourage  it. 

Now,  neither  giving  special  favors  to 
business  nor  business  "baiting"  is  wisdom. 
We  could  get  on  much  better  without  either 
practice.  There  can't  be  one  without  the 
other.  They  follow  each  other  in  a  never- 
ending  cycle  to  which  there  is  no  stability. 
As  long  as  our  industry  is  based  upon  a  pro- 
tective tariff  it  is  resting  on  an  artificial 
basis  subject  to  change  with  but  little 
notice,  and  the  higher  the  tariff  the  less  the 
stability  and  the  greater  the  fall. 

There  is  another  artificial  aid  to  business 
that  has  caused  us  no  end  of  trouble — the 
corporation.  Corporations  are  also  arti- 
ficial devices,  the  creations  of  legislatures. 
They  were  devised  to  help  the  accumula- 
tion of  capital  by  limiting  liability.  Here 
again  the  paths  of  politics  and  commerce 
crossed  and  here  again  politics  v^s  helping 
commerce.  And  in  this  case  as  with  the 
tariff  the  thing  which  the  legislatures  cre- 
ated did  not  turn  out  to  be  just  what  was 
expected.  The  corporations  developed 
traits  which  the  public  felt  were  hostile  to 
its  interests.  Here  again  the  legislatures 
turned  a  chastening  hand  against  its 
progeny,  and  the  granting  of  special 
privileges  was  followed  by  penalties  for 
using  them. 

The  cycle  cannot  be  broken.  But  it  can 
be  reduced.  Fewer  special  privileges  will 
mean  also  less  abuse  to  follow — in  other 
words,  a  more  even  course  for  business,  a 
return  to  a  more  normal  and  less  arti- 
ficial state  of  economics.  Such  are  the  ob- 
jects of  the  loweringof  the  tariff,  and  toward 
this  end  will  the  new  Trade  Commission 


work — to  lessen  special  privileges  and  the 
consequent  drastic  restrictions  on  busi- 
ness and  thereby  to  increase  stability  on  a 
sound  and  fundamental  basis. 


FOR  A  SQUARE  DEAL 

THE  Pennsylvania,  the  Philadelphia 
&  Reading,  and  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  railroads  have  issued  a  joint 
appeal  to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  and  Maryland,  asking 
them  to  repeal  the  so-called  full-crew  laws. 
The  railroads  argue  that  the  full-crew  laws 
of  these  states  compel  the  use  of  unneces- 
sary men  in  the  train  crews  in  certain  in- 
stances and  that  the  addition  of  these  men 
not  only  fails  to  increase  the  safety  of  travel 
but  actually  demoralizes  the  service,  so  as 
to  decrease  it.  The  appeal  quotes  statis- 
tics to  prove  this,  and  shows,  in  addition, 
the  waste  which  the  extra  men  entail. 
It  further  states: 

This  campaign  of  public  enlightenment  will 
be  waged  by  the  railroads  in  a  manner  that  can- 
not possibly  be  legitimately  assailed.  There 
will  be  no  lobbying,  no  star  chamber  confer- 
ences or  private  deals  to  influence  public  opin- 
ion or  legislative  action.  The  campaign  will 
be  fought  in  the  open,  purely  on  its  merits. 

Definitely  and  finally  to  give  public  notice 
that  the  railroads  ask  only  a  square  deal  all 
around  in  this  matter,  the  presidents  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  Philadelphia 
&  Reading  Railway  Company, -and  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  in  announcing  on 
February  9  that  the  railroads  intended  to  work 
for  repeal  of  the  full-crew  laws,  pledged  them- 
selves as  follows: 

"Let  us  add  that  if  there  shall  be  evidence 
that  without  such  laws  the  railroads  would 
underman  trains,  to  the  hardship  of  employees 
or  the  detriment  of  or  danger  to  the  public, 
that,  assuming  the  present  Public  Service  Acts 
do  not  give  to  the  commissions  ample  powers 
to  determine  what  crews  are  necessary  on  differ- 
ent trains  and  to  compel  the  railroads  to  man 
trains  as  ordered,  we  will  openly  support  such 
amendments  to  the  present  acts  as  may  be 
necessary  to  give  such  assurance." 

The  railroads  now  appeal  directly  to  the  peo- 
ple who  demand  the  greatest  safety  at  all  times 
and  who  realize  that  a  policy  of  wise  economy, 
and  not  one  of  wasted  revenue,  will  enable  the 
railroads  to  fulfil  adequately  th^-  *  *'<»^tions 
and  meet  those  demands  as  th(  '^t. 
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This  is  a  matter  of  greater  public  interest 
than  the  amount  of  money  that  can  be 
saved  or  the  improvement  in  service  which 
can  be  made  by  the  repeal  of  the  full-crew 
laws. 

It  is  a  matter  of  public  morals  and  fair 
dealing.  As  a  people  we  have  told  the  rail- 
roads that  they  must  come  into  the  open, 
conduct  their  business  in  the  light  of  day, 
and  leave  lobbying,  high  finance,  and  all 
manner  of  chicanery  to  the  past  where  it  be- 
longs. The  railroads  were  reluctant.  Their 
plea  amounted  to  this:  "We  will  not  get 
a  square  deal.  The  public  will  not  help  us 
and  the  demagogues  will  magnify  our  every 
little  failing."  Yet  finally,  despite  their 
fears,  come  three  railroads  and  state  their 
grievance  to  the  public,  following  exactly 
the  course  which  they  were  asked  to  follow, 
and  show  their  willingness  to  play  fair 
and  in  the  open.  It  is  a  public  opportun- 
ity to  meet  them  half  way.  Unless  some- 
one shows  that  their  appeal  is  less  sound 
than  it  seems,  the  full-crew  laws  should  be 
repealed.  The  public  should  demonstrate 
that  it,  too,  can  play  fair,  and  that  it  will 
make  fair  dealing  profitable  to  the  roads. 
Nor  should  there  be  any  hesitancy,  because 
there  may  be  other  matters  in  which  the 
railroads  are  still  at  fault.  Fair  dealing  is 
not  retaliation.  It  would  be  a  great  thing 
for  the  spirit  of  American  life  if  this  some- 
what new  policy  of  railroad  management 
met  a  hearty  and  generous  response  from 
the  public.  For  nothing  will  encourage 
an  enlightened  attitude  among  the  men 
who  actually  operate  our  railroads  more 
than  the  realization  that  they  can  count 
upon  the  support  of  the  public  for  any 
fair  proposal. 


THE  TENDENCY  TO  LEAN  ON  THE 
FUTURE 

THE  New  York  Sun  is  authority  for 
the  statement  that  the  debts  of  the 
Nation,  states,  cities,  counties,  and 
other  minor  political  divisions,  amounts  to 
$49.97  a  head  for  the  population  of  the 
United  States.  In  1902  this  debt  had 
b^n  $35.99  per  capita.  Twelve  years  be- 
fore— in  1 890 — it  had  been  $3 1 .76. 

The  tendency  to  run  into  debt  seems  to 
be  cumulative  with   us.     In  the  eleven- 


year  period  of  1902-1913  we  added  about 
three  times  as  much  to  our  burdens  as 
during  the  preceding  twelve  years. 

The  lesson  of  these  figures,  the  5imi  con- 
cludes, is  "that  by  prodigal  spending,  by 
reckless  mortgaging  of  the  future  to  sup- 
port the  whims  and  fads  of  the  present,  wt 
have  brought  ourselves  to  a  point  where 
retrenchment  becomes  not  an  amiable 
virtue  but  a  hard  necessity.  It  must  im- 
press upon  us  that  we  and  not  the  authors 
of  the  European  war  have  wasted  our  sub- 
stance and  overloaded  our  taxpayers,  and 
that  if  we  are  to  find  relief  from  our  oppres- 
sive incubus  we  must  seek  it  in  the  anmd- 
ment  of  our  own  practices,  and  not  look  for 
relief  in  the  outcome  of  foreign  battles." 

These  facts  and  the  deductions  there- 
from are  plain  enough.  But  they  are  not 
all.  The  habit  of  mortgaging  the  future 
has  not  been  confined  to  our  governing 
bodies.  It  has  permeated  the  warp  and 
woof  of  our  daily  existence.  We  have 
added  our  future  expectations  to  the  capital 
of  our  railroads,  factories,  retail  stores, 
almost  everything  in  fact  that  couM  be 
made  to  carry  a  "security."  We  have 
been  in  an  expensive  and  optimistic  frame 
of  mind.  In  almost  every  path  of  en- 
deavor we  have  been  so  confident  of  the 
success  of  our  successors  that  we  have 
borrowed  liberally  from  them.  Perhaps 
the  shock  of  this  great  war  may  bring  us 
to  realize  something  of  the  uncertainties 
of  peace  and  prosperity  and  make  us  lean 
less  heavily  on  the  future,  which  is  but  a 
poor  help  in  times  of  trouble.  A  little 
confidence,  ready  money,  and  present 
ability  are  worth  millions  of  future  expec- 
tations when  the  world  is  turned  upside 
down. 


THE    JITNEY 

EVERYWHERE  in  the  West  and 
South  the  public  is  talking  of  jit- 
neys and  riding  on  jitneys.  The 
word  came  into  the  United  States  as  a 
slang  expression  for  a  nickel.  It  bids  fair 
to  remain  as  the  name  of  a  street  motor 
car  service. 

There  have  been  motor  bus  lines  in  our 
cities  for  some  time,  but  they  seemed  to 
make  little  headway.    Then  suddenly,  be- 
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ginning  in  Los  Angeles,  in  city  after  city 
from  Portland,  Ore.,  to  Houston,  Tex.,  from 
San  Francisco  to  Louisville  and  Atlanta,  the 
jitney  appeared  on  the  streets.  The  jit- 
neys are,  of  course,  embryonic  motor  bus 
lines  started  as  they  are,  because  in  em- 
bryo they  need  little  capital  and  no  fran- 
chise and  are  under  practically  no  regula- 
tion. They  are  welcomed  by  the  public 
because  they  are  cheap,  comfortable,  and 
quick.  Their  routes,  too,  have  an  infinite 
flexibility.  A  jitney  line  can  be  started 
anywhere  at  a  moment's  notice  where  it 
seems  as  if  the  traffic  would  pay,  and 
stopped  equally  suddenly  with  little  loss  if 
the  traffic  does  not  pay.  In  outlying  dis- 
tricts the  jitneys  can  serve  as  feeders  to  the 
car  lines.  In  the  crowded  hours  in  the 
centre  of  the  cities  they  can  relieve  the  car 
lines  of  some  of  the  short-haul  traffic.  In 
many  ways  the  jitney  holds  out  possibil- 
ities of  usefulness,  providing  it  demon- 
strates Its  ability  to  keep  running  at  five 
cents  a  ride. 

The  jitney  is  already  a  serious  problem 
to  many  street  car  companies.  The  Los 
Angeles  Railway,  for  example,  recently 
laid  off  100  men  from  its  shop  and  stopped 
the  building  of  250  cars  which  had  been 
ordered.  It  is  estimated  that  the  jitney 
competition  costs  that  street  car  company 
|6o,ooo  a  month. 

The  car  companies  naturally  look  upon 
them  with  disfavor.  Nor  can  their  competi- 
tion with  the  street  cars  be  looked  upon  by 
city  authorities  as  an  unalloyed  blessing. 
Practically  all  our  street  car  lines  charge  a 
flat  five-cent  rate  within  a  given  radius 
and  in  the  larger  cities  the  radius  allows 
rides  of  six,  eight,  and  ten  miles  for  five 
cents.  These  long  five-cent  rides  are 
perhaps  the  best  means  yet  developed  for 
relieving  the  congestion  of  our  cities.  The 
car  lines  can  offer  these  long  five-cent  rides 
because  they  also  collect  five  cents  for 
short  rides  in  the  more  crowded  dis- 
tricts. The  flat  five-cent  rate  for  long  and 
short  hauls  ahke  is  based  on  public  policy, 
not  on  the  service  rendered.  The  short- 
trip  passenger  is  helping  pay  for  the  ride 
of  the  long-trip  passenger  because  we  want 
to  encourage  people  to  live  in  the  suburbs. 

The  jitney  suddenly  intrudes  itself  into 
this  situation  and  establishes  itself  in  com- 


petition with  the  car  line  on  the  short  and 
profitable  hauls.  If  the  competition  were 
untrammeled  the  car  line  would  drop  its 
short-haul  price  and  run  the  jitney  out  of 
business,  and  at  the  same  time  necessarily 
raise  its  long-haul  price.  But  the  com- 
petition is  not  untrammeled.  The  car 
lines  are  regulated  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  public.  It  would  seem  wise  to  regu- 
late the  jitney  toward  the  same  end. 

There  are  unquestionably  many  ser- 
vices that  motor  buses  can  render  in  our 
cities  and  in  these  they  should  be  encour- 
aged. But  all  transportation  in  a  city 
is  part  of  one  problem  and  should  be  reg- 
ulated as  such  for  the  public  benefit.  "  It 
is  easily  conceivable  that  unregulated 
jitney  competition  might  work  ultimate 
harm  to  the  whole. 

The  time  to  study  the  problem  and  to 
regulate  the  jitney  is  the  present,  not  after 
they  have  run  loose  for  a  year  or  two  and 
congested  traffic  and  killed  people  until 
public  displeasure  is  roused. 

It  is  a  good  time  for  our  cities  to  study 
their  traffic  problems.  In  their  solution 
the  jitney  has  a  part,  for  unquestionably 
the  jitney  has  come  to  stay 


A  FINE  SPIRIT  OF  GOVERNMENT 
SERVICE 

A  MONTH  or  two  ago,  in  a  speech  be- 
fore the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  the 
President  said: 

In  these  [govemmental]  departments  are 
quiet  men,  trained  to  the  highest  degree  of 
skill,  serving  for  a  petty  remuneration  along 
lines  that  are  infinitely  useful  to  mankind,  and 
yet  in  some  cases  they  waited  to  be  discovered 
until  this  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  was  established;  and,  coming  to  this  city, 
officers  of  that  association  found  that  there  were 
here  things  that  were  infinitely  useful  to  them 
and  with  which  the  whole  United  States  ought 
to  be  put  into  communication. 

Soon  after,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
not  waiting  for  discovery  by  some  private 
agency,  announced  that  Dr.  Walter  F. 
Rittman,  the  chemical  engineer  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  had  found  two  processes 
of  great  possible  public  benefit.  One  is  an 
improved  method  which  is  expected  to  in- 
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crease  the  yield  of  gasolene  from  crude  oil 
200  per  cent. 

The  second  process  discovered  by  Dr. 
Rittman,  according  to  Secretary  Lane,  may 
prove  of  more  value  to  the  country  than  the 
first.  It  is  a  method  of  producing  toluol 
and  benzol  from  crude  petroleum.  Toluol 
and  benzol  play  such  important  parts  in  the 
manufacture  of  dyestuffs  that  this  new 
discovery  opens  a  way  for  us  to  compete 
successfully  with  Germany  in  what  has 
been  her  own  peculiar  field.  Moreover, 
these  same  two  ingredients  are  indispen- 
sable in  the  manufacture  of  high  explo- 
sives. 

It  is  hard  to  calculate  the  benefits  of  Dr. 
Rittman's  discoveries  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  They  are  as  great  as  his 
spirit  was  fine  in  giving  his  discoveries  to 
the  public. 

It  is  a  spirit  which  permeates  much 
government  scientific  work.  Before  Dr. 
Rittman,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  niade 
valuable  discoveries  which  were  patented 
and  given  to  the  public.  For  example  the 
invention  of  smokeless  powder,  by  Professor 
Charles  E.  Munroe,  and  the  smoke  con- 
densor  of  Mr.  F.  G.  Cottrell.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  gave  the  public  an 
anti-cholera  serum  for  cattle,  the  invention 
of  Dr.  Marion  Dorset,  and  the  moisture 
tester  for  standardization  of  grain,  of  Mr. 
J.  W.T.Duval. 

Other  branches  of  the  Government  have 
done  likewise,  nptably  the  Army.  Major 
George  O.  Squier  discovered  the  multiplex 
telephone  and  gave  his  invention  to  the 
public.  "  The  Government  pays  me  a  sal- 
ary," he  said.  *'  If  we  are  doing  anything 
here  that  is  of  benefit  to  the  public,  the 
public  is  welcome  to  it." 

WHAT  IS  THE  MATTER  WITH  LIT- 
ERATURE? 

WHAT  is  the  matter  with  Ameri- 
can literature  is  a  question 
which  arises  every  little  while. 
Poetry,  essays,  the  drama,  the  novel — they 
are  all  before  the  bar  and  are  all  indicted  for 
commercialism  and  deficiency.  A  distin- 
guished author  places  the  blame  for  the  lack 
of  good  novels  upon  the  money-blind  pub- 
lisher who  will  take  no  new  work  seriously 


unless  it  has  a  reputation  to  back  it.  An- 
other writer  says  the  public  taste  is  for 
cheap  sensationalism,  that  it  cares  nothin^- 
for  originality  and  that  it  gets  what  it 
wants.  A  third  critic  divides  the  respon- 
sibility among  the  public,  the  author,  and 
the  publisher— a  solution  which  achie\t$ 
impartiality  but  little  else. 

Let  us  grant  that  evils  are  abundant. 
Yet  there  are  one  or  two  cheerful 
phenomena  in  the  literary  world  that  are 
so  common  that  their  importance  is  over- 
looked. The  critics  point  to  the  past  as 
the  high  tide  of  literature.  What  would 
an  Elizabethan  or  Victorian  author  havt 
said  could  he  have  known  of  a  countr>'  of 
100  million  people,  three  fourths  of  whom 
read,  and  where  6,ooo  new  books  are  pub- 
lished every  year — about  lo  per  cent,  of 
which  are  fiction?  There  are  more  teach- 
ers using  the  writings  of  James  Russell 
Lowell  as  text  books  now  than  there  were 
subscribers  to  the  Atlantic  Mantbly  when 
he  edited  it.  The  reading  habit,  in  one 
form  or  another,  is  as  democratic  a  trait 
as  we  possess.  From  the  pastime  of  a 
privileged  few  it  has  grown  to  be  the  need 
of  a  whole  people.  The  limitations  of  a 
narrow  audience  of  cultured  people  have 
broken  down  and  there  has  flowed  in  upon 
them  the  great  mass  of  the  outer  world, 
skeptical,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  thing 
called  "literature,"  but  mightily  inter- 
ested in  life,  capable  of  understanding 
more  and  more  ami  of  a  growing  apprecia- 
tion. 

A  man  must  have  a  lusty  voice  and  a  wide 
sympathy  and  understanding  to  reach  so 
great  an  audience.  Many  of  the  old  mas- 
ters have  made  this  audience  permanenth 
theirs.  Others  who  had  charmed  the 
older  and  smaller  circle  live  now  chiefly 
by  reputation.  Perhaps  the  smallness  of 
their  original  audience  was  what  gave  them 
their  success.  Perhaps  some  of  our  mod- 
ern books  would  have  become  equally 
famous  under  similar  conditions.  There 
are  books  appearing  nowadays  which  an 
intellectual  man  can  read  with  as  much 
pleasure  and  profit  as "Cranford,"  ''Daniel 
Deronda,"  or  "Tom  Jones." 

Literature  is  no  longer  exclusive,  and  it 
has,  therefore,  lost  the  flavor  of  exclusive- 
ness.     Men  now  have  not,  perhaps,  the 
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reverence  for  books  characteristic  of  Lamb 
and  Hazlitt.  The  reason  is  that  books 
are  more  common  companions  than  in 
those  days — in  Bacon's  famous  phrase 
"  they  have  come  home  to  men's  business 
and  bosoms"  as  never  before.  The  big 
commercial  success  of  such  serious  books 
as  "Crowds,"  "What  Men  Live  By,"  "The 
Promised  Land,"  and  the  "Oxford  Book 
of  English  Verse,"  is  significant.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  public  taste  is  improving. 


AN  ANNOUNCEMENT 

IN  THE  May  number  of  this  magazine 
will  begin  a  series  of  articles  by  Mr. 
George  Marvin  telling  of  the  war 
which  the  Mississippi  River  wages  against 
civilization  in  the  great  valley  of  this  coun- 
try. It  is  a  story  written  not  only  from 
a  long  trip  of  personal  observation  but 
from  the  vast  mass  of  testimony  and  ex- 
perience which  engineers,  steamboat  cap- 


tains, etc.,  have  gained  from  actual  contact 
with  the  river. 

The  floods  have  wasted  our  efforts  for 
generations.  There  are  photographs,  taken 
after  the  floods  have  receded,  that  look 
like  the  pictures  of  Lou  vain  and  Ant- 
werp. 

Now  that  the  Panama  Canal  is  finished 
and  open  for  business,  the  control  of  the 
Mississippi  is  the  next  great  task  before  the 
American  people. 

There  are  three  problems  involved  in  the 
handling  of  the  river: 

1.  Prevention  of  the  enormous  damage 
caused  by  floods. 

2.  Revival  of  the  river  trade  and  the 
full  use  of  the  river  for  commerce. 

3.  Reclamation  of  overflowed  land. 
The  articles  in  Mr.  Marvin's  series  will 

portray  the  flood,  transportation,  and  re- 
clamation conditions  along  the  Mississippi 
and  explain  also  what  plans  are  afoot  to 
change  these  conditions. 


YOUR  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

THE  INNOCENT  BYSTANDER 

rHE  creation  of  a  Trade  Commission  affecting  all  business,  the  centering  of  the  con- 
trol of  our  currency  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  tremendously  increased  im- 
portance of  our  foreign  relations — tbese  among  many  other  things  are  turning 
public  attention  more  and  more  toward  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Government,  For 
ibis  reason  the  World's  Work  has  decided  to  supplement  its  customary  discussion  of 
governmental  affairs  and  to  publish  each  month  one  or  more  editorial  articles  about  the 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government.  These  articles  will  be  u;ritien  by  a  member  of  the 
tnagaiines  staff  in  IVashington  who  will  keep  in  close  and  constant  touch  with  the  men 
and  measures  of  which  he  writes. 


WHEN,  on  March  4th, 
Congress  adjourned,  it 
left  the  President  and 
the  State  Department 
facing  the  biggest  prob- 
lem in  foreign  affairs  since  the  Spanish  War. 
The  European  war  has  become  a  very 
practical  matter  to  us,  for  we  have  ships 
on  the  sea  and  business  on  the  great  waters. 
For  the  second  time  this  came  home 
sharply  to  our  State  and  Treasury  Depart- 


ments at  Washington  when  Mr.  Asquith  on 
the  first  of  March  announced  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  the  Allies  did  not  pro- 
pose "  to  allow  their  efforts  to  be  strangled 
in  a  network  of  judicial  niceties." 

When  the  British  Premier  said  that,  he 
ranged  England  and  France  with  Germany 
in  the  advanced  pursuit  of  specialized  re- 
taliation. This  is  a  solid  thing,  alive  with 
self-interest,  real  with  hate,  practical  with 
the  patriotic  dedication  to  national  survival. 
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There  is  also  a  fluid  thing  called  law 
among  nations;  intangible,  pallid  by  con- 
trast; the  special  property  now  of  neutral 
States.  The  President,  Congress,  and  the 
American  people  still  believe  in  it.  But 
it  cramps  the  methods  of  nations  at  war. 
When  Mr.  Asquith  proclaimed  England  free 
to  act  without  the  restraints  of  "judicial 
niceties,"  he  stepped  down  to  the  "prac- 
tical" level  on  which  Chancellor  von  Beth- 
mann-Hollweg  refused  to  have  Germany 
embarrassed  by  "a  scrap  of  paper."  Into 
the  scrap-heap,  accordingly,  after  guar- 
antees of  neutrality,  have  gone,  clause  by 
clause,  article  by  article,  the  old  com- 
mandments laid  down  in  conventions 
and  declarations  to  which  the  belliger- 
ents now  at  war  have  in  times  past  set 
their  seals  with  those  of  States  still  at 
peace.  Meanwhile,  out  of  their  ruthless 
necessities  the  fighting  governments 
fashion  for  themselves  new  .codes  and 
rules  of  war. 

There  is  no  international  law  to  sanction 
either  the  German  submarine  blockade  or 
the  retaliatory  policy  adopted  by  the  Allies 
by  which  they  assume  the  right  to  stop  all 
trade  by  sea  between  neutral  nations  and 
Germany  and  Austria.  But  both  Germany 
and  the  Allies  feel  that  these  measures  are 
more  important  to  them  than  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  rights  of  neutrals — more  impor- 
tant than  preserving  the  standards  set  up 
by  civilization. 

Whether  or  not  they  are  right,  it  is 
understandable  that  they  should  thus 
ignore  the  law.  As  Mr.  Lansing,  the  State 
Department's  Counselor,  has  said:  "This 
war  in  its  magnitude  and  methods  is  dif- 
ferent from  all  the  wars  which  have  gone 
before.  In  fact,  we  have  to  abandon  that 
time-honored  refuge  of  jurists  and  diplo- 
matists, precedents,  and  lay  hold  of  the 
bedrock  of  principle.  Diplomacy  to-day 
IS  wrestling  with  novel  problems  to  which 
it  must  apply  natural  justice  and  practical 
common  sense." 

In  the  wars  of  the  last  hundred  years 
neutrals  have  been  stronger  than  belli- 
gerents. A  majority  of  the  great  Powers 
have  stood  inexorably  around  a  localized 
struggle,  and  seen  to  it  that  the  rights  of 
neutrals  were  respected. 

tn  the  Balkan  War  in  1912,  for  example, 


the  Turks  closed  the  Dardanelles.    This 
action  particularly  affected  England. 

In  discussing  this  situation  Lord 
Lansdowne,  the  Liberal  leader  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  remarked  that  "sooner  or  later 
the  nations  would  have  to  decide  to  what 
extent  a  belligerent  Power,  controlling 
narrow  waters  which  form  a  great  trade 
avenue  for  the  commerce  of  the  world,  was 
justified  in  entirely  closing  such  an  avenue 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  hostile  operations 
in  which  that  Power  might  find  itself  in- 
volved. Just  as  public  opinion  in  any 
country  would  be  slow  to  tolerate  arrange- 
ments under  which  a  local  trade  dispute 
might  have  the  effect  of  paralyzing  the 
whole  industrial  life  of  the  country,  so 
public  opinion  among  the  Great  Nations 
would  be  slow  to  tolerate  a  state  of  things 
under  which  a  local  conflict  involving  only 
two  Powers  would  be  allowed  to  create 
such  serious  detriment  and  disturbance  to 
the  whole  trading  community  of  the  world." 

Now,  with  six  out  of  the  eight  World 
Powers  engaged,  the  condition  is  reversed. 

In  this  situation,  what  is  the  duty  of  the 
United  States  Government? 

The  Department  of  State  clearly  defined 
the  neutrality  of  this  Government  in  its 
reply  to  Senator  Stone,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  on 
January  24th.  In  that  paper  this  Govern- 
ment asserts  that  contraband  of  war  may 
be  freely  exported  by  its  citizens  without  a 
breach  of  neutrality.  "  1 1  is  the  business  of 
a  belligerent,"  says  the  Secretary  of  State. 
"  not  the  business  of  a  neutral,  to  prevent 
contraband  from  reaching  an  enemy.  .  .  . 
No  obligation  rests  upon  this  Government 
in  the  performance  of  its  neutral  duty  .  . 
.  to  equalize  the  difference  due  to  the 
relative  naval  strength  of  the  belligerents." 

In  that  same  declaration  our  Govern- 
ment left  a  way  open  for  the  Powers  that 
control  the  sea  to  define  what  they  con- 
sider contraband.  We  have  admitted 
that  there  is  no  general  agreement  now  in 
force  between  nations  of  what  constitutes 
seizable  cargoes  on  the  high  seas. 

Furthermore,  the  record  of  this  Govern- 
ment in  the  past  is  not,  as  it  freely  admits, 
free  from  precisely  the  same  criticism 
which  we  are  now  directing  against  Eng- 
land.   And  finally,  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt- 
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ful  policy  for  us  to  advocate  the  strict 
definition  of  contraband.  In  case  of  war 
between  this  country  and  any  other  our 
ability  to  cut  off  the  enemy's  food  supply 
might  very  well  become  a  major  point  in 
our  naval  strategy.  Moreover,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  control  "of  narrow  waters 
which  form  a  great  trade  avenue  for  the 
commerce  of  the  world"  is  more  important 
to  us  now  that  the  Panama  Canal  is  open 
than  it  used  to  be. 

Our  objection  to  the  Allies'  announced 
policy  of  reprisal,  as  the  State  Department 
points  out,  is  that  it  assumes  the  rights  of 
blockade  without  either  declaring  or  main- 
taining effective  blockade. 

Thus  the  enormous  patience  with  which 
this  Government  has  so  far  conducted  del- 
icate relations  with  Europe  is  as  much  a 
matter  of  consistency  and  self-interest  as 
it  is  of  disinterested  neutrality.  The  great 
reasonableness  shown  throughout  its  re- 
sourceful and  intelligent  notes  to  belli- 
gerent governments  is  perhaps  best  in- 
dicated in  the  identical  note  to  Germany 
and  Great  Britain,  cabled  on  Washington's 
Birthday  but  not  published  until  March 
3d,  in  which  the  sincere  hope  is  expressed 
that  both  governments  may,  by  reciprocal 
concessions,  free  ships  engaged  in  neutral 
commerce  from  the  serious  dangers  to 
which  they  are  now  exposed,  and  thus 
unite  in  serving  the  common  interests  of 
humanity. 

Herein  lies  America's  great  opportunity 
as  the  Administration  sees  it.  While  the 
belligerents  appear  willing  to  go  any  length 
in  reprisals,  with  the  double  justification, 
as  they  see  it,  of  self-preservation  and 
"  the  other  fellow  began  it,"  the  clear  mis- 
sion of  this  Government  is  to  remind  them 
in  all  friendliness  of  some  of  the  considera- 
tions of  civilization  which  they  seem  to 
have  almost  forgotten. 

Although  neutrals  are  in  the  minority, 
they  cannot  well  be  disregarded  or  ignored. 
Even  in  casting  aside  "judicial  niceties" 
the  British  Government  did  not  entirely  ig- 
nore the  American  position.  England's 
reluctance  to  declare  an  effective  block- 
ade is  undoubtedly  partly  due  to  the 
British  admiralty's  unwillingness  to  expose 
its  fleet  to  the  danger  from  submarines. 
But  also  the  very  lack  of  definition  in 


Great  Britain's  "reply"  to  the  German  war 
zone  decree  was  prompted  by  the  Ministry's 
unwillingness  to  close  the  door  in  the  face 
of  our  State  Department's  last  friendly  re- 
presentation of  the  rights  of  neutrals  as 
hitherto  defined. 

It  would  have  been  well  had  Eng- 
land stated  this  motive  specifically.  The 
President  cannot,  of  course,  accept  this 
new  theory  of  a  "long  distance  blockade" 
any  more  than  he  can  admit  the  German 
conception  of  a  "war  zone"  in  the  open 
seas.  Mr.  Asquith's  Ministry  may  have 
contrived  wisely  as  regards  his  country's 
enemies,  but  they  have  made  a  clear  mis- 
take in  dealing  with  this  neutral  nation. 
The  American  public  expected  a  higher 
standard  from  the  British  Government, 
and  it  is  already  abundantly  evident  that 
the  President  will  have  the  backing  of 
public  opinion  for  whatever  representa- 
tions or  protests  he  may  deem  fit  to  make 
to  the  British  announcement. 

Similarly,  Germany,  incapable  of  an 
actual  blockade,  reached  out  her  submarine 
terror  to  trace  an  arbitrary  war  zone 
around  the  British  Isles  and  announced 
that  after  February  i8th  she  would  not 
be  responsible  if  neutral  ships  were  blown 
up.  However,  on  March  3d,  in  response  to 
our  Government's  note,  she  professed  her 
ready  willingness  to  modify  her  first  de- 
claration of  February  4th  so  as  to  insure 
the  safety  of  neutral  passengers  and  crews 
within  the  proscribed  waters. 

It  would  have  been  well  if  Germany  had 
more  clearly  stated  in  that  first  offending 
declaration  the  qualifications  which  she  is 
now  prepared  to  make  in  favor  of  the  rights 
of  neutrals.  As  it  was,  the  Berlin  Foreign 
Office  called  forth  from  Washington,  sharp 
and  distinct,  the  sternest  protest  ever  ad- 
dressed by  this  Government  to  Germany. 
Intelligent  public  sympathy  and  public 
opinion  are  even  more  unitedly  behind  the 
Administration  in  its  attitude  toward 
Germany's  disregard  of  law  than  they  are 
against  the  retaliation  which  Great  Britain 
deems  justified  by  Germany's  action  be- 
cause the  German  action  threatened  Amer- 
ican lives  as  well  as  American  property. 

We  should  abjectly  miss  our  opportunity 
and  wilfully  step  out  of  a  high-destined 
course  if  we,  too,  went  crazy  and  ourselves 
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adopted  the  suggested  reprisal  of  a  double 
embargo.  Even  if  the  public  would  be 
willing  to  give  up  the  war  orders  of  food 
and  munitions  such  a  course  would  bring  no 
extra  pressure  to  bear  abroad,  only  sow 
hate  where  increased  consideration  and 
respect  may  even  now  be  growing.  We 
cannot  threaten  either  side.  The  way  to 
strengthen  the  neutral  minority  is  not  to 
join  the  majority  at  war. 

What  our  Government  purposes  is  to 
go  on  playing  according  to  the  established 
rules.  To  withhold  munitions  of  war  from 
England  and  France  would  not  be  accord- 
ing to  the  rules.  It  would  not  be  neutral. 
It  would  be  merely  sentimental. 

Neither  would  it  be  according  to  inter- 
national law  to  comply  with  Great  Bri- 
tain's desire  to  starve  out  her  German 
enemies.  But  there  is  no  need  of  being  sen- 
timental about  the  starving  of  Germany. 
We  did  our  best  to  starve  the  Confederacy 
into  submission.  Nor  is  our  trade  in  food 
with  Germany  a  vital  matter  to  us.  Ger- 
man trade  does  not  bulk  very  greatly  on 
our  ledgers  compared  to  our  trade  with  the 
Allies  who  now  control  the  lanes  of  import 
and  export.  Although  our  combined  com- 
merce has  fallen  off  somewhat  since  July, 
the  balance  sheet  shows  a  very  large 
total  in  our  favor.  The  falling  off  in 
exports  to  Germany  has  been  more  than 
compensated  by  the  increase  to  France, 
Russia,  and  England.  It  is  not  Germany's 
trade  but  our  principle  that  we  are  conten- 
ding for.  To  relinquish  our  contentions 
would  be  cowardly. 

War  as  waged  nowadays  is  a  contagious 


thing.    No  war  was  ever  so  contagious  as 
is  this  general  epidemic.    The   German 
zone  decree  and  the  British  reprisal  have 
had  the  effect  of  vicariously  declaring  war 
for  the  United  States  and  other  neutral 
countries.    For    although    we    are    stiB 
exempt  from  actual  bloodshed,  our  ships 
have  been  sunk,  our  sailors  have  been 
drowned,    our    non-contraband     cargoes 
bound  for  neutral  as  well  as  belligerent 
ports  have  been  seized.    Thus,  while  not 
at  war,  many  of  the  hardships  of  bellig- 
erency have  been  forced  upon  us. 

Without  being  either  sentimental  or 
cowardly,  our  Government  intends  to 
remain  neutral  as  neutrality  has  hitherto 
been  defined  in  the  laws  of  civilized  nations, 
applying  those  principles  to  the  unpre- 
cedented conditions  of  this  war  by  an 
unflustred  exercise  of  cool  common  sense. 

In  the  maintenance  of  its  neutrality  as 
thus  conceived  our  Government  does  not 
propose  to  be  needlessly  subjected  to 
the  contagion  of  war  nor,  while  still  at 
peace,  to  suffer  the  punishments  of  bellig- 
erency. 

The  country  has  every  reason  to  repose 
confidence  in  its  Government's  attitude 
and  method  in  pursuing  this  most  difficult 
course.  And  it  may  justly  be  proud  of  the 
published  utterances  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  which,  while  making  its  position 
clear  abroad  and  satisfying  legitimate 
national  and  neutral  interests  at  home, 
it  has  still  maintained,  by  tact,  reasonable- 
ness, and  appreciation  of  the  strains  of  war, 
the  friendly  character  of  all  its  dealings 
with  foreign  nations. 


PARTIAL  PAYMENT  INVESTMENTS 

Every  month  the  World's  Work  will  publish  in  this  part  of  the  magazine  an  article  of 
experiences  with  investment  and  the  lessons  to  he  drawn  therefrom. 


THIS  is  the  story  of  how  two 
young  professional  men  grap- 
pled with  the  problem  of  in- 
vestment. It  is  a  narrative 
of  systematic  and  intelligent 
effort  to  adapt  investment  method  to  par- 
wlar  needs  and  desires,  and  at  the  same 


time  to  provide  an  effective  stimulus  to  save. 

"  I  am  a  civil  engineer  with  a  technial 
education,"  wrote  one  of  these  young  men 
to  this  department  recently,  "and  am  jusi 
getting  into  a  position  where  1  have  a  littk 
money  to  invest. 

"  1  realize  that  persons  with  sms  II  capital 
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lid  first  and  foremost  '  play  safe.*  Yet 
training  has  been  of  an  analytical  char- 
T,  and,  since  I  have  been  largely  en- 
id  in  valuation  and  rate-making  work, 
el  that  1  am  a  trifle  more  capable  of 
ng  careful  study  to  the  investment  sit- 
on  than  1  otherwise  would  be;  and, 
efore,  by  a  close  analysis  of  conditions 
>rofit  somewhat  by  taking  a  'business 
I's  risk',  based  upon  careful  and  in- 
gent  investigation. 

I  have  outlined  a  small  campaign  of 
ration  with  another  young  engineer," 
;aid,  "and  together  we  have  studied 
ral  financial  books,  including  Pratt's 
irk  of  Wall  Street'  and  Moody's 
'estment  Analyses.'  We  also  sub- 
>e  to  some  financial  magazines.  Re- 
ly, we  spent  several  evenings  going 
fully  over  Moody's  and  Babson's 
uals,  'Poor's  Manual'  and  the  'Re- 
r*  of  the  'G)mmercial  &  Financial 
Dnicle.'  After  such  a  study,  we  de- 
lined  to  buy  Union  Pacific,  Southern 
fie.  Great  Northern,  Northern  Pa- 
,  Consolidated  Gas,  and  Kansas  City 
them  preferred. 

h4ow  we  find  that  we  can  make  our 
tal  go  farther  at  this  time  by  pur- 
ing  stocks  on  the  partial  payment 
,  which  we  understand  is  a  disguised 
Sinal  arrangement,  thereby  securing 
additional  incentive  to  save  which 
es  with  the  obligation  of  meeting  a 
nent  regularly,  at  the  same  time  ob- 
ing  good  securities  at  low  prices  and 
/ing  a  better  average  rate  of  return 
1  by  either  the  savings  bank  or  building 
loan  plan,  comparisons  between  which 
s  we  have  made. 

iVe  appreciate,"  he  added,  "that  the 
rence  between  investment,  specula- 
.  and  gambling  is  largely  an  attitude 
lind.  Our  attitude  is  much  the  same 
liat  of  the  man  who  buys  a  house  by 
ing  down  a  20  per  cent,  margin  as  a 
payment,  and  covering  the  remainder 

a  mortgage,  which  he  pays  off  by 
xlical  payments.    We  think,  at  least, 

we  are  'speculative  investors'  who 
concerned  largely  with  securing  as 
t  a  return  as  is  consistent  with  a  fair 
ee  of  safety,  but  who  will  smile  if  our 
rities  go  up  in  price." 


This  letter  is  quoted  here  at  length,  be- 
cause it  sets  forth,  in  a  particularly  clear 
and  adequate  way,  the  correct  application 
of  the  theory  of  buying  standard  stocks 
and  bonds  on  instalment  payments.  The 
situation  of  the  young  engineer  is  typical 
of  the  situation  of  thousands  of  young  men 
in  this  country,  who,  as  this  magazine  has 
frequently  pointed  out,  may  with  perfect 
propriety  contract  a  part  of  their  future 
savings  for  the  purchase  of  securities  at  a 
time  when  they  can  contract  to  get  the 
securities  cheap. 

It  was  to  place  the  right  kind  of  oppor- 
tunity in  the  way  of  such  investors  that  the 
partial  payment  method  was  adopted  by  a 
few  of  the  standard  investment  houses 
about  five  years  ago.  The  method,  as 
applied  to  the  purchase  of  stocks  and  bonds, 
was  not  then  new,  but  unfortunately  it 
had  never  been  utilized  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  legitimate  securities.  It  had,  on 
the  contrary,  long  borne  the  stigma  of 
"get-rich-quick"  finance,  and  the  experi- 
ence of  thousands  of  innocent  investors 
with  it  had  been  a  grievous  one. 

At  first  a  development  of  small  dimen- 
sions, and  not  even  now  as  widely  encour- 
aged as  it  might  be  in  conservative  banking 
circles,  partial  payment  investment  in  its 
most  approved  form  has  stood  the  test  of 
time,  and  is  commended  by  scores  of 
practical  economists  and  men  high  in  the 
councils  of  railroad,  industrial,  and  utility 
enterprise.  Statistics  show  that  it  is 
placing  at  the  disposal  of  legitimate  indus- 
try in  steadily  increasing  amounts  a  supply 
of  capital,  for  which  little,  if  any,  real 
productive  use  has  heretofore  been  found; 
and  it  is,  therefore,  gaining  more  and  more 
recognition  as  an  agency  of  service,  not 
only  in  encouraging  thrift  but,  as  one  econ- 
omist has  said,  in  holding  out  the  possibil- 
ity of  "unifying  conflicting  forces  in  our 
national  life." 

But  the  plan  has  limitations  which  must 
be  generally  understood  and  kept  contin- 
ually in  mind  by  its  advocates,  as  well  as 
by  those  who  utilize  it,  if  it  is  to  escape  con- 
demnation for  failure  to  perform  its  usefu' 
functions.  Most  of  these  limitations  ap 
pear  to  have  been  carefully  thought  out 
by  the  young  engineer  whose  letter  sug- 
gested this  article.    They  are  easy  to  dis- 
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cover  in  what  he  has  to  say  about  the  way 
he  approached  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  finding  suitable  employment  for  his 
smaU  capital. 

His  main  premise  is  that  it  is  the  duty, 
especially  of  the  small  investor,  to  begin 
by  acquiring  some  knowledge  of  the  science 
of  finance,  and  to  supplement  that  by  care- 
ful and  intelligent  investigation  when  the 
time  comes  to  decide  specifically  what  se- 
curities to  buy.  That,  of  course,  is  a  duty, 
none  the  less  important,  for  the  inexper- 
ienced investor  whose  resources  are  large 
enough  to  enable  him  to  buy  outright. 
Such  investors  will  always  find  that  knowl- 
edge and  facts  with  which  to  temper  the 
advice,  even  of  the  most  skilled  and  trusted 
counselors,  are  mighty  efficient  safe- 
guards against  trouble  and  disappointment. 
But  it  is  a  principle  that  may  be  set  down 
as  unalterable  that  for  the  man  who  is  not 
disposed  to  bring  to  the  task  of  partial 
payment  investment  in  some  degree  the 
same  kind  of  forethought  as  was  shown  by 
the  young  engineer,  the  savings  bank  or  the 
building  and  loan  association  affords  the 
only  proper  investment  medium. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  for  one  to  be  in  all 
respects  as  competently  equipped  by  train- 
ing and  education  as  the  young  engineer  to 
exercise  such  forethought.  For,  after  all, 
the  whole  science  of  investment  is  gov- 
erned by  a  surprisingly  few  fundamental 
rules  and  principles,  easily  comprehended 
by  any  one  who  will  make  up  his  mind  to 
study  them. 

A  second  limitation  of  the  plan  of  par- 
tial payment  investment,  as  applied  par- 
ticularly to  listed  stocks,  is  suggested  by 
the  issues  which  these  young  men  had 
picked  out  for  their  experiment.  Without 
discussing  in  detail  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  various  stocks  in  their  list,  it  may  be 
noted  that  they  are  all  issues  of  old-estab- 
lished, dividend-earning  companies.  It 
is,  indeed,  a  fact  upon  which  too  much  em- 
phasis cannot  be  placed  that  this  plan  was 
not  devised  for,  and  ought  not  to  be  taken 
advantage  of  by,  the  man  prone  to  venture 
his  capital  blindly  in  securities  that  have 
nothing  more  to  commend  them  than  some 
mere  passing  whim  of  popularity  or  the 
chance  of  purely  speculative  profit. 

This  plan,  in  other  words,  is  one  v^Vvose 


operation  ought  to  be  kept  essentially 
within  the  realm  of  investment.  It  does 
not  belong  in  speculation.  It  will  prove 
genuinely  useful  only  as  it  is  made  to  serve 
the  type  of  small  investor  whose  aim 
primarily  is  to  enjoy  the  pride  as  well  as 
the  material  advantages  of  ownership  of 
solid,  seasoned  bonds  and  stocks  with 
stable  yield  of  income. 

So  that  it  is  scarcely  accurate  to  refer 
to  the  partial  payment  plan  as  a  "  disguised 
marginal  arrangement,"  although  in  some 
of  its  technical  aspects  it  has  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  margin  account, 
which  is  the  device  of  the  speculator.  Thus 
the  Stock  Exchange  houses  that  have 
adopted  it  are  no  longer  permitted  to  guar- 
antee their  customers  against  calls  for  any 
part  of  the  balance  of  their  instalment 
accounts  beyond  the  regular  monthly  pay- 
ments according  to  the  pre-arranged  sched- 
ule. Rather  are  they  compelled  by  a  rule 
of  the  Exchange  to  reserve  the  right  to  call 
upon  their  partial  payment  clients  to  in- 
crease their  credits  in  case  of  a  sudden  and 
disturbing  decline  in  the  prices  of  their  se- 
curities. Experience  has  shown,  however, 
that  the  plan,  as  adopted  by  the  best 
equipped  houses,  affords  ample  protection, 
even  as  it  stands,  against  depreciation, 
other  than  what  might  be  expected  in  a 
disturbance  of  rare  severity. 

Two  other  phases  of  the  partial  pay- 
ment plan  may  be  mentioned  in  this  con- 
nection. One  is  the  provision  under  whidi 
such  an  account  may  suddenly  become 
transferred  to  the  regular  margin  basis 
and  thus  deprived  of  its  special  privileges 
and  immunities.  That  is  the  penalty  pre- 
scribed for  failure  or  neglect  to  pay  any 
instalment  when  due.  The  other  is  that 
securities  bought  under  the  plan  are  regis- 
tered, and  held  until  fully  paid  for,  in  the 
name  of  the  dealers,  who  reserve  the  right 
to  hypothecate  them  at  any  time  for  any 
amount. 

It  follows  that  it  is  highly  essential  for 
the  partial  payment  investor  not  only  to 
figure  out  carefully  in  advance  the  extent 
to  which  he  can  safely  commit  himself 
in  his  purchases,  but  also  to  use  every 
means  at  his  disposal  to  satisfy  himself 
that  the  firm  with  which  he  deals  is  one  of 
UTVYTK^^^cVvaJalft  reputation. 


A  SYMPOSIUM  OF  AMERICAN 
OPTIMISM 

COMPOSITE     OPINION     OF    SEVEN     HUNDRED     AMERICAN    BUSINESS     MEN- 
.     THEIR    VIEWS    REGARDING   THE    PRESENT    AND   THE    FUTURE — 
THE     ELEMENT    OF    HOPE    IN    WAR    TIMES 

BY 

THEODORE    H.   PRICE 


N  EUROPE,  a  majority  of  people  seem 

to  be  sanguinary.     In  America  they 

are  sanguine. 
These  two  words,  used  to  describe 

feelings  that  are  so  contrary,  are  de- 
i  from  the  same  Latin  root  Sanguis, 
Kxly."  An  understanding  of  why  oppo- 
ideas  are  thus  conveyed  by  words  of  a 
mon  origin  is  not  without  value  in  en- 
ig  us  to  obtain  a  partial  explanation 
le  economic  paradox  with  which  we  are 
routed  in  the  different  effects  produced 
tach  side  the  Atlantic  by  the  same 
e,  the  war.  That  sanguinary  should 
n  bloody  is  easily  understood,  but  why 
hopeful  man  should  be  described  as 
uine  is  not  apparent  until  we  reflect 
the  well  nourished  and  healthy  person, 
g  abundantly  supplied  with  blood,  is  in 
equence  naturally  hopeful  and  opti- 
ic. 

has  been  said  that  "etymology  is  a 
ograph  of  human  history,''  and  the 
anient  does  not  seem  to  be  unwarranted 
1  we  consider  that  since  the  commence- 
t  of  history,  there  has  never  been  a  year 
niversal  peace  and  yet  hardly  an  in- 
ce  in  which  hope  failed  to  take  fresh 
[ration  from  the  desolation  of  war. 
lat  there  must  be  some  occult  relation- 
between  war  and  optimism  in  econom- 
t  least,  is  becoming  apparent  to  those 
are  endeavoring  to  find  an  explanation 
he  paradox  of  a  world's  war  waste  and 
rit  of  optimism,  economy,  and  charity 
h  is  almost  universal  in  Europe  as  well 
America. 

anyefforts  toresolve  this  paradox  have 
made.  One  of  the  most  informing  was 
itly  undertaken  by  a  prominent  New 


York  banking  house.  Last  February,  it  sub- 
mitted seven  questions  in  regard  to  the  busi- 
ness situation  to  about  two  thousand  suc- 
cessful merchants  and  bankers  throughout 
the  United  States  with  the  following  letter: 

We  are  moved  to  make  this  inquiry  because 
we  confess  ourselves  puzzled  by  the  economic 
paradox  which  seems  to  confront  the  business 
world.  The  nations  of  Europe  are  borrowing 
enormous  sums  of  money  and  spending  it 
lavishly,  that  millions  of  armed  men  may  be 
able  to  kill  each  other  and  destroy  property. 

Six  months  ago,  it  was  universally  predicted 
that  the  result  would  be  complete  financial  des- 
olation, high  rates  of  interest,  and  trade  paral- 
ysis.    These  prophecies  have  not  been  realized 

On  the  contrary,  there  is  to  be  noted  an  un- 
exampled ease  of  money  both  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe,  increasing  commercial  activity, 
gradually  advancing  prices  for  securities  and  a 
demand  for  many  commodities  that  is  almost 
without  precedent. 

In  the  United  States  particularly,  a  superfi- 
cial view  of  the  situation  seems  to  justify  opti- 
mism. Does  a  closer  study  of  the  facts  warrant 
the  same  conclusion?  The  merchandise  balance 
of  trade  in  our  favor  for  the  month  of  December 
was  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  million  dollars. 
Our  exports  fori9i5  promise  to  exceed  our  im- 
ports by  nearly  a  billion  dollars,  which  is  four 
hundred  million  above  the  previous  record.  As 
Americans  will  probably  spend  several  hundred 
million  dollars  less  in  Europe  during  the  coming 
summer  than  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
doing,  the  result  will  be  an  enormous  credit 
abroad  in  favor  of  the  United  States. 

As  it  is  practically  impossible  for  us  to  collect 
this  credit  balance  in  gold,  we  will  have  to  take 
payment  of  the  debt  in  securities.  In  effect,  we 
will  be  selling  our  wheat  at  about  $1.50  a  bushel 
and  buying  our  own  securities  back  from  Europe 
at  prices  which  are  undoubtedly  low  in  relation 
to  their  intrinsic  value. 
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If  the  science  of  mathematics  is  not  mislead- 
ing, the  basis  of  exchange  so  established  should 
be  highly  beneficial  to  this  country. 

In  looking  back  over  the  economic  history 
of  other  great  wars,  we  are  confronted  with  the 
same  paradox.  The  Napoleonic  Wars  produced 
great  prosperity  for  England,  the  American  Civil 
War  engendered  a  period  of  commercial  and 
speculative  activity  in  the  United  States  which 
did  not  exhaust  itself  until  the  panic  of  1873, 
and  the  Franco-Prussian  War  had  the  same 
effect  in  so  far  as  both  France  and  Germany 
were  concerned. 

While  we  cannot  deny  the  fact  that  the  tide 
of  business  confidence  and  activity  seems  now 
to  be  a  rising  one.  it  is  exceedingly  important 
for  us  to  know  whether  the  improvement  is  logi- 
cal, or  due  to  a  thoughtless  inversion  of  cause 
and  effect  in  the  minds  of  careless  observers. 

The  questions  which  accompanied  the 
letter  and  the  tabulation  of  the  701  replies 
received,  appear  on  the  opposite  page. 

Although  this  investigation  was  originally 
undertaken  to  enable  the  bankers  and  their 
friends  to  reach  sound  conclusions  as  to  the 
probabilities  of  business  and  the  value  of 
American  securities,  it  has  since  been  printed 
and  publicly  distributed  and  may  be  prop- 
erly referred  to  as  corroborating  the  be- 
lief that  the  present  war,  though  the 
greatest  in  history,  is  no  exception  to  the 
general  though  seemingly  cruel  rule  that 
war  stimulates  trade  and  expands  credit 
and  that  the  stimulation  and  expansion 
continue  a  long  time  after  peace  is  rees- 
tablished. 

The  practical  reasonsfor  this  post-bellum 
expansion  of  trade  and  credit  are  revealed 
by  the  answers  to  questions  i,  2,  3,  5,  and 
6  which  indicate  that  as  a  result  of  the  com- 
mercial inertia  at  first  incident  to  war,  stocks 
of  goods  are  allowed  to  run  down,  credit 
accumulates,  unemployment  becomes  gen- 
eral, and  economy  and  sobriety  are  induced. 
With  the  return  of  hope,  which  follows  close 
upon  right  living  and  sober  thinking,  an 
increas^  demand  makes  necessary  the  re- 
plenishment of  stocks,  abundant  credit  fa- 
cilitates the  process,  reemployment  becomes 
general  and  trade  acquires  an  impetus 
which  frequently  engenders  a  speculation 
that  does  not  run  its  course  until  the  war 
which  was  its  genesis  is  long  over. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  in  this 
etema)  sequence  of  contraction  and  expan- 


sion the  actual  recovery  of  trade  is  neces- 
sarily preceded  by  an  emotional  recurrence 
of  hope  and  optimism  that  is  only  possible 
when  the  man  or  the  community  has  become 
normally  sanguine  because  normally  wdl 
nourished  and  provided  with  the  bknd 
which  health  and  vigor  presupposes. 

It  is,  therefore,  most  significant  that  out 
of  about  701  well  informed  business  men  in 
forty-five  different  states,  only  160  confess 
themselves  discouraged  by  the  outk)ok 
while  420  report  that  they  look  hopefully 
forward  to  the  future,  and  1 2 1  say  that  con- 
ditions are  normal,  which  for  most  business 
men  is  an  admission  of  great  prosperity. 

Certainly  in  the  conditions  thus  disck)sed 
there  is  every  warrant  for  the  belief  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  about 
to  enter  upon  a  period  of  great  prosperity. 
There  is  the  demand  which  confidence  in 
the  future  may  be  expected  to  evoke,  there 
will  be  the  activity  in  manufacturing  to 
meet  this  demand,  and  there  is  abundant 
credit  with  which  to  finance  the  increase 
in  domestic  trade  that  will  result.  Some 
of  the  letters  from  business  men  that  are 
printed  with  this  report  show  angles  of 
observation  that  are  novel  to  most  of  us. 
For  instance,  a  publisher  of  school  books 
says: 

Let  me  say  at  once  that  the  educatiofial 
publishing  business  does  not,ordinariIy, correctly 
reflect  the  general  business  conditions.  It  b  a 
seeming  paradox  that  the  educational  publishing 
business  is  better  in  times  of  general  business 
depression,  and  this  probably  for  the  reason  that 
when  children  over  fourteen  years  of  aige  cannot 
find  employment  they  go  to  school,  and  if  the)' 
go  to  school  they  have  to  buy  school  books. 

The  advent  of  the  "jitney"  and  its  effect 
in  the  Northwest  is  thus  described  by  a 
lawyer  of  Seattle,  Wash.: 

Electricity  and  the  gasolene  vehicle  have  up- 
set and  disorganized  the  freight  and  passenger- 
carrying  situation  in  more  than  one-half  of  the 
communities  in  the  United  States.  We  all  stt 
this,  but,  owing  to  the  larger  investments,  either 
will  not  see  or  stubbornly  continue  in  a  set 
course,  hoping  against  hope  for  a  change  in  that 
which  cannot  change. 

There  is  a  very  rich  valley  extending  all  the 
way  between  Seattle  and  Tacoma,  known  as  the 
White  River  Valley.  It  is  given  over  entirely  to 
growing  bush  fruits,  truck  gardening  and  dain- 
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ing,  the  latter  being  the  larger  industry,  for  there 
are  more  than  30,000  milk  cows  in  the  district. 
Through  this  territory  the  Northern  Pacific  built 
its  h*ne  in  the  'yo's.  It  did  the  freight  and  pas- 
senger business.  This  line  was  paralleled  by 
the  electric  interurban  between  the  two  cities, 
constructed,  as  I  recall  now,  in  about  1900.  The 
electric  line  took  absolutely  all  of  the  passenger 
and  freight  business  away  from  the  steam  line, 
as  it  made  a  lower  rate.  By  that  time  the  farm- 
ers commenced  the  agitation  for  and  construction 
of  public  roads.  There  are  now  many  miles  of 
hard  surface  road,  so  that  gasolene  propelled 
vehicles  can  go  everywhere.  These  have  taken 
all  of  the  business  away  from  the  electric  line, 
and  last  year  its  gross  income  was  scarcely  more 
than  its  gross  outlay.  Gasolene  trucks  carrying 
ten  tons  of  vegetables  or  milk  bring  the  produce 
into  the  city,  and  take  back,  from  the  wholesale 
stores  doors  direct  to  the  retail  merchant's  store, 
the  merchandise.  What  is  true  in  Seattle  and 
vicinity  is  true  in  hundreds  of  other  communi- 
ties. The  statistician  has  not  yet  carefully 
figured  this  last  loss  to  the  steam  and  electric 
lines,  but  it  is  exceedingly  heavy,  and  may  show 
where  the  profit  has  gone,  which  otherwise  would 
be,  and  heretofore  has  been  earned. 

Again,  the  "jitney"  bus  has  in  many  Western 
cities  taken  30  per  cent,  away  from  the  street 
car  systems.  These  "things"  have  come  to  stay, 
but  they  are  destroying  values.  Right  or  wrong 
we  must  face  unflinchingly  the  conditions.  Even 
though  ruining  property,  the  general  populace 
don't  care  and  will  patronize  the  "jitney." 

One  of  the  largest  distributors  of  hosiery 
and  underwear  in  New  England  writes: 

I  believe  that  the  outlook  for  191 5  may  be  re- 
garded as  encouraging  in  business  circles.  This 
opinion  is  warranted  by  many  conditions  plainly 
manifest  to  any  studious  observer,  and  finds 
particular  support  in  the  testimony  of  our  trav- 
eling representatives  who  are  having  dealings 
with  merchants  in  every  State  in  the  Union. 
These  men  are  undoubtedly  working  somewhat 
harder  for  the  same  amount  of  business,  but  they 
are  getting  this  amount,  and  their  sales  are  aver- 
aging normal,  and  in  some  sections  a  little  more 
than  normal. 

Theproprietor  and  manager  of  the  Black- 
stone  Hotel,  in  Chicago,  claims  that  the 
hotel  business  is  a  responsive  and  accurate 
barometer  of  trade,  and  says: 

The  outlook  for  American  business  during  the 
year  191 5  is  encouraging.    The  hotel  is  an  indi- 
cation of  how  the  public  feels  in  connection  with 
"^nd  expense.    Our  business,  in  common 


with  other  hotels,  met  with  a  severe  shock  when 
the  war  broke  out,  and  our  aggregate  receipts 
fell  off  sharply.    It  was  noticeable,  however, 
chat  the  recovery  after  the  first  shock  was  steady 
and  always  upwards.    For  instance,  the  month 
of  November  in  every  year  of  our  hbtory  always 
fell  behind  October,  to  some  degree.     This  yeu 
November  showed  a  gain  over  October  for  the 
first  time  in  our  history,  showing  the  upward 
trend,  and  coincident  with  the  dedsion  of  the 
Interstate  Commerc^Commission,  travel  seemed 
to  at  once  assume  a  more  normal  aspect,  and 
our  house  count  for  the  past  month  increased 
thirty-five  per  day  over  January,  1914.    Re- 
ceipts from  social  functions  (banquets,  baBs, 
and  entertainments  during  the  social  season) 
show  quite  a  marked  falling  off.  while  gencnl 
travel,  as  stated,  is  gaining.    This  is  a  healthy 
indication,  as  the  movement  of  people  thtoogh   . 
the  country  is  what  counts.    The  tecent  Auto- 
mobile Show  has  brought  more  visitors  to  Chi- 
cago than   ever  before  apparently,   and  the 
Blackstone  this  past  week  has  averaged  weO 
above  its  previous  records.    It  remains  to  br 
seen  whether  this  tide  and  trend  of  travel  will, 
continue  along  the  up  gr^e.    We  think  it  wrR. 
and  that  our  low  point ^rill  be  quite  a  little 
higher  during  the  coming  months.  The  fact  that 
people  cannot,  during  191 5,  go  to  Europe  with 
any  degree  of  safety  or  comfort^  wiB  bring  home 
the  slogan  "America  for  Americans"  much  more 
forcibly  than  heretofore,  and  in  thb  respect,  if 
in  no  other,  the  United  States  is  bound  to  be  the 
gainer. 

Mr.  James  Carleton  Young,  of  Minne- 
apolis, is  optimistic  as  to  the  future  of  our 
trade  with  South  America,  and  says: 

AH  our  schools,  private  or  public,  should  re- 
quire the  study  of  Spanish.  The  education  of 
no  young  man  who  is  going  to  engage  in  com- 
merce should  be  considered  in  any  way  complete 
unless  he  thoroughly  understands  the  Spanish 
language.  Of  course,  Portuguese  is  also  much 
to  be  desired,  but  a  special  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  the  Spanish.  We  should  send  lecturers 
of  ability,  who  would  go  through  these  countries 
giving  free  entertainments,  demonstrating  our 
manufactures  and  manufactured  goods,  and  our 
great  wholesale  houses  should  flood  the  country 
with  able  salesmen  who  understand  Spanish  and 
the  Latin  people. 

Mr.  George  H.  Holt,  of  Chicago,  a  pro- 
minent lumberman,  says: 

It  would  certainly  be  an  "economic  paradox" 
if  the  "lavish  spending  of  money"  by  European 
nations  did  not  produce  commercial  prosperity 
rather  than  "financial  desolation." 
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So  long  as  the  nations  spend  the  money  some- 
body must  take  it  in.  Some  property  may  be  de- 
stroyed,  especially  warlike  property  and  some 
people  will  be  killed  (not  our  property  nor  our 
people),  but  the  percentage  to  world  totals  is 
negligible  for  the  time  being. 

This  is  the  period  of  exaltation  and  stimula- 
tion. Depression  may  follow  later  (more  or  less 
profound)  subject  to  all  sorts  of  contingencies 
and  exceptions,  but  it  cannot  persist  at  the  same 
time  and  place  with  stimulation.  It  must  wait 
for  its  turn. 

Mr.  George  M.  Reynolds,  president  of 
the  Continental  and  Commercial  Bank  of 
Chicago,  writes: 

Undeniably,  there  has  been  an  improvement 
in  sentiment,  and  confidence  has  been  strength- 
ened. Commercially,  there  is  a  better  tone, 
and  every  day  we  hear  of  resumption  of  opera- 
tions by  plants  that  have  been  idle. 

It  b  one  of  the  strangest  phenomena  that 
many  of  the  great  wars  have  been  accompanied 
by  periods  of  increasing  business  after  recovery 
from  the  first  shock  of  the  declaration  of  war. 
It  would  seem  natural^tkat  the  destruction  of 
property  and  loss  of  life  would  have  a  depressing 
effect  upon  non-combatant  nations,  but  the  re- 
verse has  usually  been  true,  particularly  with 
reference  to  certain  lines  of  endeavor.  During 
such  periods  the  demand  has  naturally  been 
keenest  for  farm  products  and  munitions  of 
war.  It  would  require  a  man  learned  in  the 
art,  to  explain  the  psychology  of  it  all,  but  it 
seems  that  war  creates  a  spirit  of  daring  even 
among  peoples  not  directly  involved,  that  causes 
them  to  take  greater  chances  in  business.  The 
cry,  "Here  h  a  new  opportunity,  let  us  seize  it" 
b  not  infrequent.  Thb  daring  even  goes  so  far 
that  it  sometimes  leads  to  reckless  speculation. 
Of  course  much  of  the  stimulation  in  the  coun- 
tries at  peace  comes  from  a  temporary  greater 
decrease  in  production  than  in  consumption  in 
the  countries  at  war,  and  also  from  the  fact  that 
manufacture  and  dbtribution  assume  abnormal 
activity  in  lines  that  are  usually  quiet.  In  other 
words  the  avenues  of  greatest  activity  change. 
Our  foreign  trade  position  at  the  present  time 
illustrates  the  pomt. 

but  with  the  conservatism  of  the  banker, 
he  adds: 

Despite  all  the  foregoing,  the  assumption  that 
war  in  one  part  of  the  world  brings  permanent 
benefit  to  another,  is  a  fallacy.  There  cannot 
be  monumental  waste  without  ultimate  reaction 
in  every  civilized  country.  While  it  may  de- 
vek>p  that  a  season  of  temporary  prosperity  will 


be  partly  induced  by  hostilities,  in  the  end  we 
shall  all  have  to  make  our  contribution,  in  some 
form,  to  the  rebuilding  of  properties,  and  the  re- 
plenishing of  capital.  The  strain  of  financing 
the  war  must  come  some  day,  and  when  it  does, 
all  the  financial  centres  of  the  world  will  feel  it. 
Capital  will  be  scarce  indeed,  and  the  stringency 
will  cause  high  interest  rates  and  possible  trade 
disturbances.  This  possibility  is  not,  however, 
close  enough  at  hand  to  cause  immediate  worry. 

Mr.  George  M.  Verity,  president  of  the 
American  Rolling  Mill  Company,  at 
Youngstown,  C,  says: 

We  have  the  greatest  country  in  all  the  world. 
We  have  the  most  active  and  progressive  people. 
We  have  unlimited  natural  and  industrial  re- 
sources and  we  are  at  peace. 

The  unusual  need  of  all  the  world  b  both  our 
responsibility  and  our  opportunity.  We  have 
only  to  accept  the  fact,  quit  trying  to  figure 
"why"  we  are  so  fortunate,  or  what  foolbh 
thing  we  could  possibly  do  to  check  the  mighty 
trend  of  events,  and  march  ahead  into  the  great- 
est period  of  prosperity  that  this  or  any  other 
country  has  ever  known. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Chamberlain,  a  Minneapolis 
bank  president,  writes: 

Looking  at  it  from  our  standpoint,  I  feel  very 
hopeful  as  to  business  conditions  in  the  North- 
west for  the  coming  year." 

Mr.  Ernest  N.  Hill,  of  Anderson,  Ind., 
writes: 

I  am  optimbtic  and  believe  that  thb  country 
b  at  the  dawn  of  the  most  prosperous  period  it 
has  ever  known,  and  it  is  very  important  that 
we  have  the  best  business  Administration  it  b 
possible  to  have. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Doddridge,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
says: 

Fundamentally  the  economic  condition  of  the 
United  States  is  sound. 

There  is  no  plague,  no  famine,  no  war;  upon 
the  whole,  the  people  are  contented  and  happy, 
and  more  blessed  than  in  any  other  sectk>n  of 
the  whole  world,  and  the  standard  of  living  b 
higher. 

The  dawn  of  civilization  of  the  worid  began 
with  the  discovery  of  America  four  hundred 
years  since. 

The  United  States  is  but  twenty  per  cent,  de- 
veloped, and  in  the  constructive  period  now  in 
progress,  is  a  borrower  of  money;  the  European 
war  took  this  country  by  surprise,  temporarily 
demoralizing  the  machinery  of  business. 
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In  addition  to  the  development  of  the  80  per 
cent,  of  the  United  States  still  undeveloped,  all 
of  that  vast  territory  south  of  the  United 
States,  including  Mexico,  Central  America, 
and  the  west  coast  of  South  America  is  open 
to  immediate  exploitation.  If  the  United 
States  buys  their  raw  materials,  they  will  buy 
our  manufactured  articles  and  merchandise. 
What  have  we  to  worry  over  but  "be  always  on 
the  job."?  A  long  period  of  prosperity  is  ahead. 

Volumes  could  be  written,  and  not  overstate 
the  truth,  or  do  the  subject  justice.  Tempor- 
ary reactions  are  necessary  to  a  healthy  growth, 
and  are  soon  outlived. 

Drastic  measures  of  economy,  adopted  by  the 
great  corporations,  and  individuals,  are  the  pen- 
alty of  ignorance,  extravagance,  and  overpro- 
duction. After  the  lesson  taught  by  these  is 
learned,  progress  is  resumed  upon  a  sound  basis. 
That  has  been  the  recorded  history,  and  ex- 
perience of  the  United  States.  We  have  never 
faced  a  crisis  without  a  Moses  appearing  to  lead 
the  Children  of  Israel  out  of  the  Wilderness. 

Letters  from  the  cotton  states  are  a  little 
less  optimistic,  but  the  period  of  acute  de- 
pression seems  to  have  passed. 

Writing  from  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Mr.  John  W. 
Grant,  a  director  of  the  Southern  Railway, 
says: 

I  look  for  a  period  of  activity  and  reconstruc- 
tion at  the  close  of  the  war  with  Europe  in  the 
market  for  the  products  of  our  fields,  forests,  and 
mines,  and  a  bidder  for  capital  to  replace  the 
destruction  being  wrought. 

Mr.  Wm.  H.  Samford,  of  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  says: 

To  use  the  trite  expression  of  a  great  financier, 
any  man  who  bets  against  the  prosperity  of  the 
United  States,  will  lose  his  bet.  Of  course,  there 
will  come  eras  of  depression,  and  at  the  present 
time  by  reason  of  the  conditions  in  Europe,  busi- 
ness conditions  in  this  section  are  entirely  cha- 
otic, and  no  man  can  tell  just  when  this  situa- 
tion will  become  better;  that  it  cannot  become 
any  worse,  I  am  sure. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  the  war  in  Europe  has 
already  done  to  the  South  all  the  harm  it  can  do. 

Mr.  Wm.  G.  Newby,  president,  Ameri- 
can National  Bank  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex., 
says: 

This  State  was  never  in  a  more  generally  pros- 
perous condition,  except  in  regard  to  market  con- 
ditions, with  respect  to  one  commodity,  cotton, 
and  that  in  many  districts  has  been  offset  to  some 

free  by  the  increased  yield.  We  have  the  finest 


seasonal  conditions  that  have  existed  at  any 
time  within  the  past  ten  years,  and  have  every 
reason  to  expect  the  best  agricultural  yield  io 
1915,  we  have  had  for  years. 

It  would  be  unfair,  however,  to  say  that 
all  the  letters  are  optimistic.  In  many 
there  is  to  be  noticed  a  note  of  apprehen- 
sion lest  with  the  return  of  peace  the  im- 
poverished millions  of  Europe,  compelled 
to  work  on  any  terms,  will  flood  the  United 
States  with  the  products  of  cheap  labor 
and  furnish  a  competition  that  cannot  be 
met  here  without  great  industrial  distress. 

Those  who  take  this  view  apparently 
forget  that  once  the  armies  disband,  Eu- 
rope's first  concern  will  be  to  replenish  her 
own  exhausted  supplies  and  they  also  for- 
get that  a  greatly  increased  emigratioD 
from  the  East  to  the  West  has  hitherto 
always  followed  a  great  war. 

It  is,  however,  interesting  and  important 
to  note  how  many  men  are  disposed  to 
charge  the  Administration  and  the  tarif 
revision  with  responsibility  for  the  business 
depression  from  which  we  seem  to  be 
emerging,  and  the  recurrence  of  wiiidi 
seems  to  be  feared  unless  a  high  tariff  shall 
be  reestablished. 

The  general  manager  of  the  Hunter  Arms 
Company,  Fulton,  N.  Y.,  says: 

It  is  very  hard  to  judge  in  regard  to  1915.  bit 
we  are  hopeful  that  the  summer  and  fall  will  pio* 
duce  good  results.  It  certainly  will  have  to  do 
better  than  at  the  present  time  to  give  peopk 
much  encouragement.  This  country  ccrtainhr 
cannot  prosper  without  a  fair  piotective  tariil 
for  the  difference  between  labor  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  and  the  people  are  waking  up 
to  this  fact.  1 1  will  be  demonstrated  by  the  next 
president,  who  will  be  elected  on  a  protecti^t 
tariff  platform.  1  n  the  writer's  opinion,  there  is 
absolutely  no  question  about  thb. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Williams,  a  woolen  manufac- 
turer in  Bridgeport,  Pa.,  says: 

On  the  whole  if  the  European  war  keeps  up.  I 
think  191 5  will  be  a  better  year  for  business  than 
1914.  If  the  war  should  suddenly  stop  and 
foreign  countries  be  free  to  flood  the  United 
States  with  their  cheaper-made  goods,  1  predict 
a  sore  and  bitter  experience  for  our  people. 

Mr.  D.  H.  Burrill,  of  Little  Falls,  N.  Y..a 
manufacturer  of  dairy  machinery,  fears  the 
competition  of  China  and  Japan, and  writes: 
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The  present  conditions  politically  and  indus- 
trially are  going  to  develop  China  and  Japan 
enormously,  particularly  because  of  their  frugal- 
ity and  industry,  and  the  very  quick  efficiency 
which  they  show  in  manufacturing,  with  the 
best  of  labor  costing  but  a  few  cents  a  day. 
Therefore  the  Protective  Tariff  must  again  pre- 
vail for  the  United  States,  or  labor  must  advance 
in  foreign  countries,  or  decline  here,  or  industries 
affected  iathe  United  States  must  die,  as  seems 
evident  to  me  as  a  common  sense  proposition. 

Mr.  N.  H.  Fairbanks,  of  Springfield,  O., 
treasurer  of  The  Fairbanks  Tool  Company, 
writes  an  interesting  letter  in  which  he  says: 

A  superficial  view  of  the  situation  seems  to 
justify  optimism.  But  a  little  intelligent  con- 
sideration and  common  sense  analysis  of  the 
situation  in  these  United  States  will  not  justify 
real  optimism.  The  resources  and  possibilities 
of  this  country  are  enormous  (that  is  a  bit 
bigger  than  big),  and  it  requires  large  associa- 
tions of  capital,  energy,  and  brains  to  develop 
and  market  them  at  reasonable  cost  and  a  small 
margin  of  profit  to  the  operators  and  a  fair  price 
to  the  purchasers.  This  is  big  business.  Big 
business  is  necessary  to  "steady  the  industrial 
boat "  and  to  make  it  possible  for  small  business 
to  achieve  success. 

This  is  a  fundamental  basis  for  expanding 
business  in  this  country. 

It  was  necessary  that  this  basis  be  guarded 
and  protected  against  assaults  of  demagogues 
and  a  mendacious  press,  if  conditions  were  to 
continue  advantageous.  Yet  the  sad  spectacle 
of  demagogic  and  socialistic  braying  against 
"big  business  and  successful  business  men"  for 
ten  long  years  has  run  through  the  press  and 
magazines  of  the  country  unchallenged  by  the 
business  fraternity.  These  unwanton  assaults 
have  been  crystallized  into  political  platforms, 
and  vitalized  into  statutes  which  have  shackled 
and  hobbled  the  activity  of  the  great  stabilizing 
businesses  of  this  country,  and  yet  "mortal 
man  "wonders  at  business  and  commercial  paral- 
ysis, and  why  there  is  a  "want  of  confidence." 
Confidence  is  the  word — the  mainspring  to  all 
business  activity.  Without  confidence  there  is 
"nothing  doing."  Want  of  confidence  is  the 
chief  trouble  with  us  to-day  and  answers  in  a 
large  measure  the  seeming  "economic  paradox 
which  seems  to  confront  the  business  world." 

The  cowardice  of  business  men  throughout 
this  country,  shown  by  tneir  failure  to  coura- 
geously meet  the  meddlesome  assaults  of  recent 
years,  must  be  replaced  by  a  militant  business 
men's  army,  which  must  step  to  the  front  and 
take  an  open  and  active  part  in  the  politics  of 
this  country,  and  restore  the  administration  of 


government  to  competent  business  hands,  in- 
sure enactments  that  will  build  up  the  indus- 
tries of  the  country  and  repeal  all  discouraging 
and  destructive  statutes;  and  many  men,  placed 
on  important  commissions  to  censor  and  to  con- 
trol the  activities  of  important  lines  of  business, 
who  are  unfit  for  those  positions  because  having 
no  actual  knowledge  of  the  true  factors  that 
vitally  affect  those  lines,  and  who  could  not 
earn  a  decent  living  if  employed  in  the  service  of 
the  business  they  seek  to  supervise,  must  be 
replaced  with  men  properly  qualified  by  ample 
service  in  the  business  they  would  supervise. 
When  these  changes  are  made,  prosperity  will 
revive  and  spread  over  the  land,  and  business 
will  have  a  heart  for  every  contest.  Without 
this  the  "puzzling"  paradox  will  continue  to 
confound  the  credulous  optimist. 

These  letters  are  quoted  because  they  dis- 
close a  disposition,  usually  characteristic 
of  the  pessimist,  to  lay  the  blame  for  trouble, 
present  or  expected,  on  some  anthropo- 
morphic power  or  personality  in  whom  ab- 
solute control  of  the  issues  of  happiness  or 
unhappiness  is  assumed  to  be  vested. 

It  is  this  tendency  that  is  responsible  for 
the  survival  of  the  monarchical  principle  in 
government,  and  it  should  be  the  purpose 
and  constant  effort  of  democracy  to  get 
away  from  it. 

In  a  government  deriving  its  authority 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  it  is  idle 
to  rail  at  the  'action  of  the  majority.  If 
they  are  wrong  in  their  decisions  upon 
economic  questions,  poverty,  and  distress 
must  be  relied  upon  as  correctives,  for  it  is 
to  be  doubted  whether  verbal  argument 
has  ever  changed  the  convictions  of  a  single 
person  in  regard  to  the  tariff. 

Just  now  the  dream  of  the  most  extreme 
American  protectionists  would  seem  to  be 
fully  realized.  The  war  has  nearly  stopped 
all  importations  of  European  manufactures 
and  has  enormously  increased  our  exports. 
Perhaps  it  will  develop  a  financial  and  in- 
dustrial independence  that  will  make  pro- 
tection less  necessary.    Who  can  tell? 

To  borrow  trouble  from  the  distant  fu- 
ture is  to  make  an  unnecessary  and  unpro- 
ductive loan. 

The  vast  majority  of  people  in  this  coun- 
try are  now  optimistic.  To  encourage  their 
hope  would  seem  to  be  a  duty.  We  have 
high  authority  for  the  belief  that  faith  can 
remove  mountains. 
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THE  Imperial  Japanese  Govern- 
ment sincerely  believe  it  their 
duty  to  advise  the  Imperial 
German  Government  .  .  . 
to  deliver  to  the  Imperial  Jap- 
anese Government,  without  condition  or 
compensation,  the  entire  leased  territory 
of  Kiao-chau  .  .  ."  was  the  courteous 
request  from  Tokio  on  August  15th  last. 
"If  the  enemy  wants  Tsingtau  he  must 
come  and  take  it,"  came  the  defiant  retort 
from  Captain  Meyer- Waldeck,  governor  of 
Kiao-chau,  a  few  days  later.  It  was  thus 
assured  that  Japan  in  her  purpose  "to  re- 
move the  causes  of  all  disturbances  in  the 
Far  East"  was  about  to  carry  the  war  to 
the  German  naval  base  on  the  China  coast. 
I  threw  a  few  things  into  my  suit  case  in 
Shanghai  and  caught  the  first  train  for  the 
north  to  be  on  hand  when  the  trouble  began. 
From  China's  port  at  the  mouth  of  the 
broad  Yangtze  River  to  Tsingtau,  the  new 
bone  of  contention  in  the  Far  East,  it  was 
a  forty-hour  run,  first  in  a  comfortable  Brit- 
ish compartment  car  to  the  old  walled  city 
of  Nanking,  by  ferry  across  the  Yangtze, 
past  American  and  Chinese  gunboats,  and 
thence  by  rail  again,  along  the  Grand  Canal 
for  much  of  the  way,  to  Tsinanfu,  provin- 
cial capital  of  Shantung.  Here  "Speise- 
wagen"  took  the  place  of  "Dining  Car," 
and  Schmidt  punched  my  ticket,  for  the 
railroad  was  German  built  and  managed 
from  Tsinanfu  two  hundred  miles  east  to 
Tsingtau. 

The  little  Chinese  town  of  Tsinanfu  was 
greatly  agitated  on  that  day,  the  last  be- 
fore the  date  set  by  Japan  for  the  expira- 
tion of  her  ultimatum.  Depot  platforms 
were  crowded  with  German  refugees  from 
Tsingtau,  most  of  them  women,  tired  and 
haggard,  and  many  with  babes  and  small 
children,  waiting  for  trains  for  Tientsin, 
Peking,  or  Shanghai,  where  friends  would 
for    them    while    their    husbands, 


brothers,  and  sons  were  fighting  for  the  Em- 
peror. Most  of  the  German  reservists  had 
gone  into  Tsingtau  upon  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  in  Europe.  But  they  were  stiU 
coming  from  distant  places  in  the  Fair  Easl, 
and  our  train  had  its  quota.  There  ivere 
young  fellows  who  had  tramped  many  days 
overland  from  Canton,  merchants,  and  pro- 
fessional men  from  Japan,  travelers  who 
had  come  from  Bangkok,  Siam,  and  Java. 
One  weather-bronzed  chap  hailed  from  Cen- 
tral Mongolia,  where  he  had  been  manag- 
ing a  Russian  gold  mine.  He  had  evaded 
the  authorities  in  Russia  by  his  knowledge 
of  the  language.  Germany  was  gathering 
her  whole  Far  Eastern  commercial  coin- 
munity  to  defend  her  leased  territory  on 
the  Yellow  Sea. 

When  we  circled  around  the  shores  of 

Kiao-chau  Bay  it  was  dusk.  That  ni|^  I 
sat  on  the  stone  steps  of  the  American  con- 
sulate in  Tsingtau,  awed  by  the  unnatval 
stillness  and  oppressed  by  the  pitiable  isola- 
tion of  the  little  city.  It  was  shrouded  n 
darkness  and  the  stroke  of  the  clock  was 
startling  as  it  rang  out  from  the  chuich 
across  the  street.  There  came  the  muffled 
sound  of  firing  from  over  the  hills  that  shut 
in  the  city,  and  1  learned  next  day  that  the 
British  gunboat  Kennei  had  chased  the  Ger- 
man torpedo-boat  destroyer  S90  back  un-  I 
der  the  guns  of  the  forts.  So  vigorous  had 
been  the  pursuit  that  the  funnels  of  the  Spo  1 
gleamed  red-hot  in  the  night.  Not  many 
weeks  later  her  crew  took  her  out  under  , 
cover  of  the  night,  torpedoed  and  sank  the 
Japanese  cruiser  Takacbibo,  and  beached 
and  dynamited  their  ship. 

Tsingtau  is  situated  on  the  landlocked 
Kiao-chau  Bay,  which  the  Germans  coveted 
and  seized  in  1898  and  made  the  centre  of 
their  commercial  and  naval  activity  in  the 
Far  East.  The  city  is  at  the  end  of  the 
peninsula  between  bay  and  sea,  its  red- 
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THE   CAPTURE   OF  TSINGTAU 
THE  MAm  JAPAWESB   ARMY  RBACHED  TSI-MO  IN   MID-SEPTEMBER.      BY  THE  END  OP  OCTOBER  TH6Y  HAD 
THEIR    GUNS  IN  THE    POSITION    SHOWN    ON  THB    MA^.      ON  NOVEMBER  7TH,    AFTER    A    VEEK'S    BOMBARD- 
MENT,  THE  TOWN  SURRENDERED 


roofed  houses  rising  on  slopes  facing  toward 
the  bay.  Back  of  it  the  hills  become  heights 
crowned  by  the  three  forts,  litis,  Bismarck, 
and  Moltke,  which  constituted  Tsingtau's 
chief  defense.  At  the  foot  of  these  heights, 
stretching  from  bay  to  sea,  a  distance  of 
three  miles,  were  the  barbed-wire  entangle- 
ments and  a  ten-foot  wall  whitewashed  on 
the  German  side  to  make  a  background  for 
the  living  khaki-clad  targets  that  were  soon 
to  come  over  it.  Along  this  line  five  re- 
doubts with  bomb-proof  shelters  had  been 
built  before  the  war  and  the  Germans,  as- 
sisted by  a  thousand  or  two  Chinese,  were 


feverishly  constructing  trenches  between 
these  redoubts  and  placing  nondescript 
guns,  many  of  them  from  dismantled  gun- 
boats, on  the  hills  behind.  It  was  a  small 
band,  less  than  $,ooo  fighting  men,  and  as 
they  dug,  carried  cement,  put  timbers  in 
place,  planned  searchlight  positions,  and 
prepared  for  the  day  when  they  would 
come  to  grips  with  theirenemy,  it  all  seemed 
like  a  modem  exploit  of  Don  Quixote.  Sur- 
prised at  the  lack  of  men,  I  asked  a  German 
officer  how  his  part  of  the  line  fared. 

"  I  have  a  man  for  every  five  meters," 
he  replied. 
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As  a  correspondent  who  had  nothing  to 
do  but  amble  about  and  ask  questions,  I 
felt  out  of  place  in  a  community  where  there 
was  such  stir  and  activity.  In  the  build- 
ings which  had  been  converted  into  Red 
Cross  hospitals,  doctors  and  volunteer 
nurses  were  preparing  beds  and  operating 
rooms;  along  the  line  of  defense  men  were 
grimy  with  the  flying  dirt ;  about  a  hundred 
automobiles,  which  had  been  comman- 
deered by  the  military  authorities,  were 
hurtling  through  the  streets  with  supplies 
and  ammunition.  For  to-morrow  or  the 
next  day  the  garrison  expected  the  landing 
and  the  onslaught  of  the  Japanese  forces. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  real  attack  came 
two  months  later,  and  in  the  meantime  the 
Germans  had  the  opportunity  to  marshal 
all  their  small  resources  to  meet  it. 

There  have  been  few  notable  sieges  in  the 
history  of  the  world's  wars  where  the  ad- 
vantage was  so  overwhelmingly  with  the 
investing  forces  as  at  Tsingtau.  The  Jap- 
anese were  free  to  plan  and  carry  out  their 
plans  as  they  chose.  If  23,000  men  had 
not  been  sufficient  for  the  task  they  could 
have  brought  over  twice  that  many;  if  their 
big  siege  guns  from  one  base  had  proved 
unable  to  reduce  the  forts,  they  could  have 
been  moved  into  other  positions.  General 
Kamio,  commander-in-chief  of  the  invest- 
ing army,  told  me  after  the  fall  of  Tsingtau 
that  the  whole  operation  was  like  a  great 
"autumn  manoeuvre"  for  the  Japanese. 
They  could  take  their  time,  give  each  branch 
of  the  service — naval  squadron,  aeroplane 
corps,  field  and  siege  artillery,  and  infantry 
— a  thorough  tryout,  and  be  assured  that 
when  they  desired  they  could  push  forward 
the  investment  of  Tsingtau  to  a  successful 
conclusion.  He  did  take  his  time  and  but 
for  one  element  the  siege  was  carried  out 
under  ideal  conditions  for  the  Japanese.  The 
torrential  rains  which  made  a  vast  lake  of 
the  country  about  Kiao-chau  delayed  the 
Japanese  for  more  than  three  weeks.  Dur- 
ing that  time  the  little  garrison  were  hop- 
ing for  the  march  of  Von  Kluck  on  Paris 
speedily  to  end  the  war  before  the  Japanese 
got  over  the  trenches,  hoping  for  the 
Chinese  to  arise  at  the  Japanese  viola- 
tion of  their  neutrality,  hoping  for  the  in- 
*  Tvention  of  the  United  States,  grasping  at 
straw  in  their  sure  knowledge  that  un- 


less interference  came  from  without  tli 
stronghold  was  doomed. 

There  was  not  want  of  preliminary  i 
tertainment  in  Tsingtau  before  the  fii 
bombardment  and  drive  of  the  Japan 
through  the  German  defense.  On  the  27 
of  August,  Vice-admiral  Kato,  of  the  Ja 
anese  Second  Squadron,  sent  his  camp 
ments  and  the  notificatk)n  of  the  hlodut 
of  the  Kiao-chau  seaboard  by  wireless 
Governor  Meyer-Waldeck.  The  nc 
morning  the  battleships  and  torpedo-bo 
destroyers  loomed  up,  and  from  that  tii 
on  we  had  them  with  us  skimming  like 
line  of  ducks  along  the  horizon  and  oa 
sionally  getting  in  closer  and  drawing 
sheet  of  flame  from  the  deep-toned  mout 
of  the  shore  batteries.  In  the  btockadii 
fleet  were  the  Suwo,  Iwami,  and  Tm^ 
which  had  been  the  Pobjeda,  Orel,  and  Pi 
tawa  of  the  Russian  fleet  before  thdr  ca 
ture  by  the  Japanese  in  1905.  There  w 
also  a  British  battleship  with  the  Japam 
squadron  before  Tsingtau  and  she  was  t 
only  ship  that  a  German  shell  succeeded 
reaching.  The  ships  for  the  most  p 
bombarded  with  30.5  centimeter  guns  fti 
a  distance  of  nine  miles  and  more,  and  p 
little  chance  for  the  Germans,  whose  larg 
available  guns  were  of  24  centimeters,  to 
ply.  On  the  other  hand  the  great  distal 
at  which  the  hostile  ships  bombarded  slai 
ened  the  velocity  and  the  destructive  poi 
of  the  shells.  One  crashed  into  a  gun  roi 
of  a  fort  and  destroyed  gun  and  crew,  a 
others  put  some  of  the  German  guns  out 
commission,  but  none  penetrated  a  bel 
wall  of  a  magazine  or  a  bomb-proof.  Th 
was  never  any  attempt  to  run  the  blockai 
The  garrison  was  plentifully  supplied  wi 
food  and  ammunition  for  its  needs  and  1 
Pacific  Squadron  of  the  Germans,  whi 
met  its  tragic  end  off  the  Falkland  Islam 
had  steamed  from  Tsingtau  early  in  Augi 
to  avoid  falling  into  a  trap,  as  the  Russia 
had  permitted  their  fleet  to  fall  when  1 
Japanese  squadron  cooped  it  up  in  P( 
Arthur  in  1904. 

With  the  departure  of  the  Schamhi 
and  Gneisenau  the  German  garrison  1 
been  left  to  their  own  resources.  On  Oc 
ber  13th,  the  Japanese  and  British  sh 
had  concentrated  their  fire  for  an  W 
upon  Huitchienhuk,  a  fort  on   a  pen 
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sula  commanding  the  sea.  The  bursting 
shells  had  pock-marked  the  neck  of  land, 
scorching  the  trees  where  they  exploded 
and  shaking  the  city  in  a  sympathetic  vibra- 
tion. Not  a  square  hit,  however,  was  reg- 
istered by  the  ships,  and  the  German  gun- 
ners came  out  of  their  first  severe  ordeal 
exultant.  They  had  hit  the  British  battle- 
ship Triumph;  with  what  effect  was  not 
then  known.  The  next  day,  October  14th, 
they  celebrated.  There  was  soldiers' 
bread  and  sausage  aplenty,  a  glass  or 
two  of  beer;  and  the  shells  of  their  enemy, 
many  of  which  had  passed  over  the  penin- 
sula and  into  the  sea  on  the  other  side, 
had  brought  to  the  top  of  the  water  a  va- 
riety of  dead  fish  which  made  the  feast  com- 
plete. The  Saints,  they  said,  had  been 
good  to  them. 

In  addition  to  the  ships  the  Japanese 
aeroplanes  were  making   life   interesting 
and  uncertain  in  Tsingtau  while  the  Jap- 
anese were  marching  overland  from  the 
Gulf  of  Chili,  building  their  temporary 
,    railroad  and  bringing  their  mortars  and 
I    howitzers   into   position.    The   Japanese 
I    squadron  brought  four  hydroplanes  with 
I    it.    Later,  four  land  biplanes  were  added 
j^   to  the  corps.    Almost  every  day  these 
^  craft,  announcing  their  approach  by  a  dis- 
I  tant  humming,  came  overhead,  glinting 
^  and  shining  in  the  sun  as  they  sailed  above 
^  the  forts  and  city.    At  first  they  wcre"^ 
f  greeted  by  a  fusillade  of  shots  from  all 
r    parts    of    the    garrison.    Machine    guns 
pumped  bullets  a  hundred  a  minute  at 
them  and  every  man  with  a  rifle  handy  let 
fire.    As  these  bullets  came  raining  back 
upon  the  city  without  any  effect  but  to 
send   Chinese  coolies  scampering  under 
cover,  it  was  soon  realized  that  rifle  and 
niachine-gun  fire  was  altogether  ineffective. 
Then  special  guns  were  rigged  and  the  aero- 
planes were  subjected  to  shrapnel,  which 
seemed  to  come  nearer  to  its  sailing  mark 
each  day  but  which  never  brought  one  of 
the  daring  bird-men  down.    One  day  1 
saw  a  biplane  drop  down  a  notch  after  a 
shell  had  exploded  directly  in  front  of  it.    1 
looked  for  a  volplane  to  earth,  but  the 
aviator's  loss  of  control  was  only  momen- 
tary, evidently  caused  by  the  disturbance 
of    the    air.     During   the    bombardment 
these  craft  circled  over  the  forts  like  birds 


of  prey.  They  were  constantly  dropping 
bombs,  trying  to  hit  the  ammunition  de- 
pots, the  signal  station,  the  Austrian  cruiser 
Kaiserin  Elizabeth,  the  electric  light  plant, 
and  the  forts.  But,  as  in  the  European 
theatre  of  war,  these  bombs  were  not  ac- 
curate or  powerful  enough  to  do  much 
damage.  A  few  Chinese  were  killed,  a 
German  soldier  wounded,  tops  of  houses 
knocked  in,  and  holes  gouged  in  the  streets, 
but  that  was  all.  The  bombs  fell  with  an 
ominous  swish  as  of  escaping  steam,  and  it 
was  decidedly  uncomfortable  to  be  in  the 
open  with  a  Japanese  aeroplane  overhead. 
We  are  more  or  less  like  the  ostrich  who 
finds  peace  and  comfort  with  his  head  in 
the  sand:  In  the  streets  of  Tsingtau  I 
have  seen  a  man  pull  the  top  of  a  jin- 
rickisha over  his  head  on  the  approach  of 
a  hostile  aeroplane  and  have  noticed 
Chinese  clustering  under  the  top  of  a  tree. 
The  Germans  had  two  balloons  for  ob- 
servation in  Tsingtau.  One  of  them  hung 
like  a  yellow  bubble  in  the  sky  each  day 
until  the  Japanese  brought  up  light  artil- 
lery and  filled  it  with  shrapnel  holes.  The 
other,  an  old  one,  was  sent  up  later  to  draw 
the  fire  of  the  Japanese  and  thereby  reveal 
the  position  of  the  Japanese  guns.  It  con- 
tained a  dummy  looking  fixedly  at  the 
landscape  below  through  a  pair  of  paste- 
board glasses.  But  there  happened  to 
arise  a  strong  wind  which  set  the  balloon 
revolving  and  finally  broke  it  loose  and 
sent  it  pirouetting  off  over  the  Yellow  Sea, 
the  whole  exploit,  1  learned  afterward,  be- 
ing a  great  puzzle  to  the  British  and  Jap- 
anese observers  outside.  After  that  final 
episode  the  Germans  were  obliged  to  rely 
upon  their  one  Taube  for  information  of 
the  movements  of  the  Japanese  and  their 
gun  positions  behind  the  low  circle  of  hills 
facing  the  German  redoubts.  The  plucky 
aviator,  Lieutenant  Pluschow,whohad  had 
only  three  months'  training  in  flying,  did  a 
brilliant  piece  of  work.  Day  after  day  he 
was  circling  over  the  Japanese  positions, 
steering  his  machine  with  his  feet  and 
sketching  positions  below  him  under  a 
constant  shrapnel  fire  from  the  Japanese 
and  at  times  chased  by  the  Japanese  aero- 
planes. Most  difficult  of  all  were  his 
landings,  for  he  had  only  one  open  stretch 
of  ground.    The  Japanese  soon  discovered 
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it  and  subjected  it  to  a  severe  fire  when  the 
aviator  was  about  to  alight.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  November  6th,  the  day  before  the 
fall  of  Tsingtau,  Lieutenant  Pluschow,  with 
special  orders  from  his  governor,  climbed 
into  his  machine  and  flew  over  the  invest- 
ing forces  south  to  the  city  of  Haichow, 
180  miles  from  Tsingtau.  He  interned  his 
Taube  with  the  Chinese  and  finally  made 
his  way  to  the  United  States  in  December. 
It  was  September  26th,  a  month  after 
the  declaration  of  the  blockade,  before  the 
Japanese  troops  were  in  sufficient  force 
along  the  borders  of  Kiao-chau  to  begin 
the  forward  movement  into  the  territory. 
The  landing  operations  on  the  China  coast 
had  begun  on  September  2d  at  Lungkow, 
on  the  Gulf  of  Chili  across  the  Shantung 
Promontory,  150  miles  from  Tsingtau. 
Swollen  rivers,  inundated  country,  and 
muddy  roads  interposed  great  difficul- 
ties. By  September  14th  the  cavalry 
vanguard  reached  Tsi-mo,  ten  miles  outside 
the  border.  The  advance  party  of  in- 
fantry arrived  there  on  September  18th. 
The  main  body  of  infantry  massed  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Tsi-mo,  and  it  was  in  the 
last  week  of  September  that  the  Japanese 
first  came  into  contact  with  small  parties 
of  Germans  patrolling  along  the  border. 
The  approaches  through  the  rough  coun- 
try toward  Tsingtau  were  guarded  by  less 
than  one  thousand  German  infantrymen, 
six  machine  guns,  and  two  field  batteries. 
In  three  days  (by  September  29th)  this 
small  force  had  been  pushed  back  behind 
the  main  line  of  defense  across  the  penin- 
sula immediately  in  front  of  the  city. 
Then  facing  the  German  line  the  Japanese 
were  occupied  until  October  31st  in  getting 
their  siege  guns  into  position.  Their 
time  was  taken  up  with  the  construction 
of  bridges  and  a  temporary  railroad  and 
in  making  their  gun  bases.  The  small 
body  of  British — eight  hundred  South 
Wales  Borderers  and  four  hundred  Sikhs — 
had  joined  the  Japanese  in  the  last  days  of 
September  and  were  working  side  by  side 
with  the  Japanese  sappers  in  the  trenches 
as  they  burrowed  toward  the  German 
redoubts  and  entanglements.  During  this 
time  the  guns  of  the  Germans  at  intervals 
day  and  night  shook  the  city  as  they  cov- 
er&l  the  positions  of  the  Japanese.    The 


only  reply  from  the  Japanese  was  to  drive 
in  German  patrols  and  to  drive  away  the 
Austrian  cruiser  Kaiserin  ElizabM  and 
the  German  gunboat  Jaguar  which  were 
harassing  the  Japanese  flank  from  up  the 
bay. 

Then,  when  we  had  about  made  up  oar 
minds  that  the  men  of  Nippon  for  some 
occult  reason  were  purposely  delaying  their 
preparations,  the  great  destructive  forces 
were  unleashed.  It  was  promptly  at  six 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  anniversary 
of  Mutsuhito's  accession,  October  31st, 
that  the  bombardment  was  begun  by  the 
land  guns,  140  in  number.  Eighty  dl  the 
Japanese  pieces  in  position  were  siege 
mortars  and  howitzers,  some  of  them  of 
Port  Arthur  fame.  The  great  projectiles 
started  fires  on  the  naval  wharf  and  in  the 
tanks  of  the  Standard  Oil  and  Asiatic 
Petroleum  companies.  The  morning  was 
soon  turned  into  dusk  by  the  thick  pall  of 
smoke  that  lay  like  a  shroud  over  the  dty. 
Shells  passing  over  the  burning  tanks  of  (d 
drew  up  swirling  columns  of  flame  to  a 
great  height  and  from  a  hill  near  by  I  could 
see  Chinese  coolies  running  before  the 
spreading  oil. 

The  tops  of  the  forts  were  soon  concealed 
in  dense  clouds  of  smoke  and  dust,  the 
shells  bursting  with  a  crash  over  the  hill- 
sides and  whistling  overhead  on  their  way 
to  an  observation  point  which  the  Germans 
had  constructed  on  a  hill  in  the  city.  Shell 
fire,  more  vividly  than  anything  else,  im- 
presses on  the  mind  that  the  air  is  a  resist- 
ing substance.  A  projectile  passing  near 
causes  the  air  to  slap  one  like  a  piece  of  can- 
vas. And  during  this  anniversary  of  Mut- 
suhito's accession  and  the  days  foUowmg 
when  the  air  was  filled  with  shells,  littk 
and  big,  howitzer  and  shrapnel,  the  atinos- 
phere  was  atremor  with  a  great  variety  of 
sounds  ranging  from  the  shrieking  of  a 
hurricane  to  the  whispering  of  the  wind 
across  the  open  mouth  of  a  bottle. 

From  October  31st  until  the  nK>ming 
of  November  7th.  when  the  garrison  capit- 
ulated, the  Japanese  fire,  directed  by  an 
observation  balloon,  aeroplanes,  and  ob- 
servation stations  on  the  crags  and  peaks 
in  the  rough  country  outside,  was  heavy 
during  the  day.  The  Germans  sought 
shelter  in  their  bomb-proofs  when  the  firt 
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was  heaviest,  and  at  night  and  during  the 
pauses  issued  to  reply.  One  by  one  the 
guns  of  the  forts  exhausted  their  ammuni- 
tion or  were  silenced  and  the  trenches  and 
redoubts  crumbled  under  the  pounding. 
In  the  meantime,  from  hills  in  the  bounds 
of  the  city,  we  could  see  the  zig-zag  lines 
of  fresh  earth,  where  the  Japanese  and 
British  sappers  were  digging,  coming  ever 
nearer  each  day  to  the  German  redoubts. 

The  Japanese  were  endeavoring  to  des- 
troy the  electric  light  plant,  the  signal 
station,  and  a  battery  of  German  field 
artillery  which  moved  about  in  the  city 
streets  and  renewed  the  fire  from  different 
positions  each  night.  As  a  consequence 
the  little  city  was  swept  systematically 
with  shells.  One  afternoon  we  watched 
the  signal  hill  under  fire.  The  flag  was 
finally  brought  down,  but  only  for  a  few 
moments,  for  the  men  came  out  of  their 
bomb-proofs  and  hauled  it  to  the  top  of  the 
wireless,  where  it  remained  until  the  white 
flag,  by  the  governor's  order,  took  its 
place.  Another  afternoon,  as  we  played 
bridge  at  the  German  Club  in  the  growing 
dusk,  the  Japanese  got  the  range  of  the 
electric  light  plant  and,  simultaneously 
with  a  crash  near  by,  our  lights  flickered 
and  went  out. 

The  city  had  been  practically  deserted 
before  the  investment  by  the  Japanese. 
The  German  Club  was  the  centre  of  what  life 
there  was.  There,  regularly,  a  few  officers 
and  non-combatants  slipped  in  for  lunch 
and  dinner  and  a  glass  of  beer.  On  one 
occasion  during  luncheon  the  whistle  and 
crash  of  shells  served  notice  that  they  were 
sweeping  our  way.  Two  struck  about  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  Qub,  shaking  the 
building.  One  member  rose  hastily  from 
the  table,  but  confidence  was  regained  when 
another  raised  his  glass  and  started  a  song 
which  was  taken  up  by  the  others  when 
they  had  clinked  their  glasses. 

The  streets  became  empty  except  for 
an  occasional  person  hurrying  along  in 
the  shelter  of  houses  and  a  few  stoical 
Chinese  coolies  and  'rikisha  men.  During 
the  last  few  nights  most  of  the  non- 
combatants  slept  in  their  cellars.  At  the 
end  the  city  was  badly  scarred,  but  few 
fires  were  started  and  the  damage  done  was 
small  compared  to  the  ruin  of  Louvain. 


The  night  of  November  6th  was  a  tense 
ordeal  for  Captain  Meyer-Waldeck  as  he 
sat  in  the  Bismarck  Barracks  with  his  staff. 
There  was  a  continuous  crackling  of  rifles 
and  pumping  of  machine  guns  along  the 
front  where  the  Japanese  had  at  one  point 
dug  to  within  twelve  yards  of  the  German 
trenches.  Early  in  the  morning  the  cen- 
tral redoubt  was  taken  by  assault  and  the 
little  yellow  men  were  turning  right  and 
left  in  a  flanking  movement  upon  the 
trenches  and  redoubts  on  either  side.  They 
had  broken  the  only  line  of  defense  and 
many  of  them  were  swarming  up  the  hills 
of  Bismarck  Fort,  where  the  gunners  were 
connecting  the  last  wires  to  dynamite  the 
guns  that  remained  intact.  In  one  re- 
doubt when  the  Japanese  artillery  fire 
ceased  the  Germans  looked  out  of  their 
bomb-proofs  upon  the  rifles  of  the  infan- 
try covering  their  door.  If  the  governor 
had  permitted  the  unequal  struggle  to  go 
on  his  men  would  have  lasted  only  a  few 
hours  longer.  It  would  be  an  Alamo,  and 
the  name  of  the  German  garrison  would  be 
heralded  throughout  history  as  the  heroic 
band  of  whites  who  stood  against  the  yel- 
low invasion  until  the  last  man.  On  the 
other  hand  the  governor  had  with  him  a 
large  part  of  the  German  commercial  conw 
munity  of  the  Far  East  which  Germany 
had  built  up  with  such  painstaking  care. 
Finally,  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning, 
the  white  flag  of  surrender  was  sent  out 
from  staff  headquarters,  and  before  six 
o'clock  that  morning  the  little  men  with 
the  red  bands  on  their  caps  were  coming  on 
the  run  up  the  streets  of  the  city  shouting 
"Banzai!" 

In  its  political  bearings  and  conse- 
quences the  siege  of  Tsingtau  has  an  in- 
teresting parallel  in  the  siege  of  Port 
Arthur.  From  a  military  standpoint,  how- 
ever, enough  has  already  been  said  of  the 
weakness  of  the  garrison  to  show  that  the 
comparison  of  the  two  sieges  is  interesting 
only  by  contrast.  For  example,  the  forts 
were  partly  equipped  with  guns  taken 
from  the  Taku  jforts  of  the  Chinese  at  the 
end  of  the  Boxer  Uprising  in  1900.  On  litis 
Fort,  which  was  the  object  of  the  most  se- 
vere fire  of  ships  and  siege  guns,  there  were 
six  12-centimeter  guns  and  two  10.5-cen- 
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timeter  guns.  Two  of  the  12-centimeter 
guns  had  been  used  by  the  Germans  at  the 
siege  of  Paris  in  1871.  The  Tsingtau 
forts  were  not  in  a  position  to  protect  the 
city  and  harbor.  It  would  have  required 
forts  several  miles  farther  up  the  peninsula 
as  a  support  for  50,000  men  to  guard  the 
borders  of  the  territory  and  the  passes 
through  the  rough  country.  Then  Japan 
would  have  had  a  hard  nut  to  crack,  al- 
though by  reason  of  the  isolation  of  Tsing- 
tau and  its  proximity  to  Japan  Germany 
would  have  had  to  pour  out  money  like 
water  to  make  the  naval  base  impregnable. 
"Further  expenditure  was  not  econom- 
ically justified/'  said  a  staff  officer  to  me. 
As  it  was,  Germany  sank  about  $60,000,000 
in  seventeen  years  into  this  pet  scheme  of 
the  Kaiser's.  Most  of  it  went  for  docks 
and  harbor  improvements,  fine  government 
buildings,  roads,  forestation,  shore  bund- 
ing, and  the  like.  Germany  relied  upon 
her  diplomacy  to  save  the  colony  from  the 
Japanese. 

The  losses  of  the  Germans  were  170 
killed  and  from  500  to  600  wounded. 
The  remainder  of  the  garrison  is  being 
comfortably  housed  in  temples  in  Japan, 
thankful  that  they  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  such  considerate  captors.  Re- 
cently Captain  Meyer-Waldeck  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend  has  suggested  an  alliance  in  the 
future  with  the  generous  enemy,  Japan. 
The  whole  conduct  of  the  siege  and  the 
consequent  treatment  of  the  German 
prisoners  is  a  great  tribute  to  the  ethical 
code  of  the  Japanese  in  warfare  which  the 
world  knows  as  Bushido.  The  siege  was 
remarkably  free  from  the  recrimination  and 
the  hatred  that  is  present  on  the  battle- 
fields of  Europe.  "Auf  Wiedersehen !" 
cheerfully  called  a  Japanese  officer  to  a 
German  as  they  were  parting  after  a  parley 
during  the  course  of  the  siege.  On  one  or 
two  occasions  Japanese  officers  sent  word 
as  opportunity  offered  to  German  friends 
inside  the  entanglements  wishing  them 
luck  and  hoping  that  nothing  would  hap- 
pen to  them.  General  Kamio,  after  an 
unsuccessful  sortie  by  two  companies  of 


German  infantry  to  dislodge  a  small  party 
of  Japanese  from  a  hill  in  front  of  the  Ger- 
man defenses,  sent  a  full  list  by  wMon 
of  the  captured  men  in  his  hands,  and  dK 
German  commander  at  other  thnci  » 
sponded  with  like  courtesies.  When  the 
stronghold  had  capitukted  there  mw  m 
interesting  camaraderie  among  the  soUen 
of  the  hostile  forces,  in  {Teat  oontnst 
was  the  feeling  of  the  Germans  for  the 
small  body  of  British  scddiers.  Thdr 
hatred  was  unming^ed  and  manifest  fay 
looks  of  scorn  and  turned  hacks  when  the 
British  passed. 

When  I  left  Tsingtau  it  was  on  the  hack 
of  a  hardy  Mongol  pony,  for  the  Germans 
had  put  their  railroad  out  of  commission  by 
blowing  up  the  bridges.  The  cutting  north 
wind  was  chasing  the  dry  leaves  down  the 
valleys  and  whistling  around  the  Moltke 
Barracks,  where  the  Japanese  had  estab- 
lished staff  headquarters.  Shivering  sol- 
diers were  crouching  over  the  smoke  of 
small  fires  and  Chinese  coolies  were  driving 
mules,  gathering  fodder,  and  lounging  akmg 
the  road.  1  passed  through  the  village 
of  Taitungschien,  where  one  hundred 
Chinese  had  been  killed  on  the  first  morn- 
ing of  the  bombardment.  Everywhere 
the  country  was  gouged  with  the  great 
holes  and  gashes  of  shells.  In  a  ditdi  at 
the  side  of  the  road  was  still  a  pool  of 
purpling  blood  where  some  poor  fellow  had 
fallen  in  the  name  of  Mikado  or  Kaiser. 
Then  we  went  through  the  maze  of  Jap- 
anese trenches.  One  last  glance  at  the 
little  city:  Near  at  hand  were  the  smouU- 
ering  remains  of  the  oil  tanks.  In  the 
mouth  of  the  Grand  Hafen  the  three  mer- 
chant vessels  lay  where  the  Germans  had 
sunk  them,  with  only  funnels  and  upper 
rigging  showing.  The  shattered  house  at 
the  top  of  the  signal  hill  rose  among  the 
surrounding  heights  that  obscured  part  of 
the  city.  With  its  roofs  of  red-tile  and 
many  gables  Tsingtau  was  still,  in  appear- 
ance at  least,  the  Little  Germany  Across 
the  Seas.  But  already  the  Japanese  had 
begun  to  rename  the  streets  and  hills. 


Co|>yrlcbt  by  iMlcraMkA*!  Maw*  S«^i« 


"TIRPiTZ  THE   ETERNAL" 

THE  REAL  CREATOR  OF  THE  GERMAN  NAVY  AND  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  ITS  POLICY 
FOR  THE  LAST  SEVENTEEN  YEARS— THE  MAN  WHO.  PERHAPS 
MORE  THAN  ANY  OTHER,  HAS  MOLDED  RE- 
CENT EUROPEAN  HISTORY 


JAMES 


BY 

MIDDLETON 


^  ■  ^HE  Germans  have  their  own 
I  descriptive  name  for  Admiral 
I  von  Tirpitz,  for  seventeen 
I  years  the  head  of  the  imperial 
^  navy.  They  call  him  **  Tir- 
pitz the  Eternal."  Among  his  numerous 
Other  qualities,  the  Admiral  possesses  one 
extremely  rare  in  the  tempestuous  career 
of  the  present  Emperor;  he  is  the  one  cab- 
inet minister  who  has  displayed  much  ten- 
acity in  holding  his  job.  No  German  since 
Bismarck  has  held  public  office  so  long. 

»The  Kaiser  has  had  an  endless  succession 
of  chancellors,  foreign  ministers,  war  min- 
isters, and  colonial  secretaries;  but  *  Tir- 
pitz the  Eternal"  apparently  has  a  life 
\  tenure  in  the  navy  otTice.     liistor>%  how- 

■  ever,  may  find  another  explanation  for  this 
half-affectionate,  half-reverential  epithet. 
The  historian,  in  his  attempts  to  reach 

^  fundamental  causes  in  such  a  convulsion 

■  as  is  now  shaking  the  worlds  usually  fo- 

■  cus^   on   some  one  man.    Who  brought 


about  the  present  conflict?  Whose  life 
work  has  done  most  to  shape  European 
policy  in  the  last  fifteen  years?  The 
things  that  lie  upon  the  surface  did  not 
produce  the  war — the  ultimatum  to  Ser- 
vian the  hurried  mobilization,  the  invasion 
of  Belgium;  back  of  these  stood  the  series 
of  events  that,  in  deeply  affecting  national 
interests,  national  ambitions,  and  national 
fears,  has  changed  national  policy  and 
psycholog>^  The  one  fact  that  has 
changed  the  face  of  the  world  is  the  German 
navy.  "Tirpitz  the  Eternal*'  has  made 
the  German  navy.  The  logical  conclusion, 
therefore,  seems  to  be  an  easy  one.  Tir- 
pitz is  more  than  a  sailor,  a  politician,  an 
administrator;  he  is  the  statesman  who* 
for  good  or  ill,  has  fundamentally  directed 
the  course  of  European  histor\'. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  the  present 
spectacle  that  we  hardly  realize  how  the 
German  navy  has  affected  the  European 
outlook.     It  was  no  longer  ago  than  1890 
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ADMIRAL  VON  TIRPITZ  AND  HIS  WIFE 

HE  HAS  NEVER  REGARDED  SOCrAL  GRACES  AS 
ESSENTrAL  AnRIBUTES  OF  A  SAILOR  AND  FROWNS 
UPON  THE  USE  OF  WARSHIPS  IN  FOREIGN  FORTS  FOR 
liNTERTAlNMFNTS 

that  Lord  Salisbury  gave  Heligoland  back 
to  the  Kaiser — that  same  Heligoland  which 
is  now  serving  so  effectively  as  a  naval 
base  for  Germany.  Lord  Salisbury  would 
not  have  done  anything  so  foolish  had  he 
foreseen  the  present  crisis.  The  explana- 
tion is  simple  enough:  in  1890  the  German 
Empire  had  no  fighting  fleet.     For  many 


rHt  ADMIKAL  AND  THE  KING  OF  SAXON V 
THE  LATTER  tS  A  m RECTOR  OF  THE  NAVAL  LEAGUE. 
WHICH  1%  VON  riRPlTl's  CHIEF    INSTRUWENT  FOR  SYS* 
^ttHATlCAll  V  FURTHEKINu  Hl!l  IOEA&  ON  SEA   POWEK 
UQNG  ink  UtHklAt*  ftQflt 


years  afterward  England,  unallied 
any  other  Power,  gloried  in  her  "spli 
isolation/'  For  a  generation  Russia^ 
lently  meditating  the  overthrow  of  Brili 
power  in  the  East,  had  played  the  pan  it 
British  imagination  that  Germany  has 
played  in  recent  years:  in  1898  England 
and  France  were  virtually  on  the  verge  d 
wan  In  the  United  States  Great  Bntam 
was  still  in  large  measure  the  herrdttary 
enemy;  in  Japan^  although  there  was  do 
manifest  ill-feeling,  the  nation  felt  no  par- 
ticular interest  in  the  British  Empire,  h 
the  'nineties  the  tie  that  binds  England  t - 
her  colonies,  especially  Canada,  Australu 
and  New  Zealand,  was  slighter  than  it  h^' 


WHEN  H£  ACCOMPANIED  fRjNCE  HiNRV  OP  M 
TO    THE    UNITED   STATES    IN    IQOa    AMEmCAM    MAV 
OFFICERS  FOUND  HIM  A  DELlOHtrUL  ANTI 

COMRADE 


been  in  years.  Joseph  Chamberlaifi*s 
mous  attempt,  at  the  Queen's  Jubilee  m_ 
1897.  to  secure  some  form  of  imperial  ft 
eration,  proved  a  miserable  fiasco.  In  I 
than  ten  years,  however,  this  siruatioii 
had  entirely  changed.  Instead  of  beifi| 
splendidly  isolated,  England  found  herself 
splendidly  allied.  France  and  Russia,  bertd- 
itary  enemies,  had  become  earnest  friends. 
A  century's  misunderstandings  with  thf 
United  States  had  given  place  to  son^ 
thing  almost  resembling  friendship.  En^ 
land's  relationship  with  Japan  had  settled 
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down  into  a  definite  alliance.  The  col- 
onies and  the  mother  country  had  found 
themselves  reunited  into  a  happy  family. 

What  influence  had  wrought  this  sudden 
miracle?  The  one  man  chiefly  responsible 
for  it  was  Alfred  von  Tirpitz.  When  Von 
Tirpitz  placed  the  famous  preamble  in  his 
naval  law  of  1900,  he  laid  the  basis  for  the 
political  history  of  Europe  for  the  suc- 
ceeding seventeen  years.  "  Germany  must 
have  a  fleet  of  such  strength,"  it  read, 
"that  a  war  even  against  the  mightiest 
naval  Power  would  involve  such  risks  as  to 
threaten  the  supremacy  of  that  Power." 
No  nation  had  ever  announced  a  national 
policy  in  such  a  challenging  fashion  as  this. 
Germany  purposed  to  build  a  navy  so 
strong — ^Tirpitz  said  this  practically  in 
these  very  words — that  it  could  ultimately 
destroy  the  British  navy  itself.  The  con- 
tract that  he  took  upon  his  shoulders, 
that  is,  was  the  destruction  of  the  British 
Empire,  for  the  British  Empire  rises  and 
falls  with  its  navy.  Hence  a  change  in 
British  foreign  policy;  hence  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  "isolation"  programme;  hence 
that  series  of  alliances,  ententes,  under- 
standings, and  good  feeling  that  ultimately 
left  Germany  and  her  Austrian  ally  with 
no  friend  except  the  Turk.  The  world  has 
blamed  "stupid  German  diplomacy"  for 
the  circle  of  enemies  which  Germany  faced 
at  the  outbreak  of  war;  given  Germany's 
officially  announced  programme  of  con- 
testing England's  supremacy  at  sea,  how- 
ever, the  situation  could  hardly  have  been 
different.  Despite  official  explanations, 
magazine  articles,  and  interviews  without 
number,  Englishmen  have  seen  only  one 
purpose  in  this  steadily  increasing  German 
power  at  sea.  Its  purpose  was  to  isolate 
England  in  case  of  war,  and  to  ferry  the 
German  army  across  the  Channel.  Sup- 
pose for  a  moment  that  England  had  passed 
a  new  army  law  providing  for  an  enormous 
increase  in  the  military  machine  and  had 
prefaced  it  by  a  statement  something  like 
this:  "England  must  have  an  army  of 
such  strength  that  a  war  even  against  the 
mightiest  military  Power  would  involve 
such  risks  as  to  threaten  the  supremacy  of 
that  Power?"  One  can  well  imagine  what 
kind  of  an  impression  a  proclamation  of 

s  sort  would  have  produced  in  Germany. 


So  long  as  England  renuuned  tte  i 
est  naval  Power  and  Germany  1  ~ 
military  Power  there  was  no  poMDHrty 
of  conflict  between  them;  Gcrnuuqr,  the 
great  example  of  militarism,  Enijiad,  i 
you  will,  the  great  example  of  navalism. 
Germany's  army  and  England's  navy  both 
served  similar  national  ends;  each  pro- 
tected the  respective  nation  from  very 
apparent  dangers.  A  great  Er^ish  anny. 
however,  could  have  had  only  one  end  in 
view,  and  that  aggression;  a  great  G^man 
navy  similarly  implied  offensive  operations. 
As  Von  Moltke  became  the  great  diiectin; 
genius  of  German  militarism,  so  Von  Tir- 
pitz, in  1898,  started  Germany  on  the  path 
of  navalism.  Practically  everything  that 
has  happened  since  has  its  explanation 
in  that  fact. 

THE  KAISER  AND  THE  FLEET 

In  the  Fatherland  it  is  almost  lise-mtajesti 
to  refer  to  any  one  except  the  Kaiser  as  the 
creator  of  the  German  navy. 
the  building  of  a  powerful  navy 
absorbing  passion  soon  after 
throne.  As  a  boy,  Wilhelm 
ite  grandchild  of  Queen  Victoria, 
his  visits  to  England  his  favorite 
were  the  Portsmouth  dockyards. 
ceived  many  honors  on  his 
power,  but  none  delighted  him  so 
the  Queen's  act  in  creating  him  an 
of  the  British  fleet.  No  German 
greater  humiliation  than  the  Kaiwr  at  the 
wretched  showing  made  by  German  war- 
ships in  comparison  with  those  of  other 
Powers  at  the  naval  display  which  epcned 
the  Kiel  Canal  in  1895.  Again,  when  the 
British  fleet,  in  the  South  African  War. 
"held  up"  several  German  vessds  which 
were  attempting  to  carry  on  trade  with  the 
Boers,  none  was  quite  so  furious  as  the 
Emperor — ^furious  because  the  overwhebn- 
ing  naval  power  of  England  made  it  im- 
possible to  do  anything  except  to  swalky»' 
the  insult.  In  looking  for  the  real  inspirer 
of  the  German  fleet  we  can  go  even  beyond 
the  Kaiser  himself,  and  find  him,  not  a 
German  at  all,  but  an  American.  The  one 
book  which,  soon  after  its  appearance,  be- 
came the  Kaiser's  inseparable  companion, 
was  Captain  Mahan's  "The  Influence  of 
Sea  Power  upon  History."     "  1  have  not 
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LORD    FISHER, 


THE   BRITISH   ILEEr 


ADMHiAL  ul 

OUR   ONE    OBJECT  HAS  BEEN  THE  FlGHTiNG  EFFICIENCY  OF  OUR  FLEET  AND  ITS  INSTANT 

Readiness  for  war  —  and  we  have  got  it.     ,     ,     .     i  turn  to  my  countrymen  and  i 

SAY,  'sleep  quiet  IN    YOUR    »EDS'*' 


read  your  book/'  said  the  Emperor  on  his 

first  meeting  with  the  great  naval  histor- 
ian, **  I  have  devoured  it!"  This  hook, 
which  was  published  in  1890,1  wo  years  after 


never  seen  salt  water,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
warship.  The  Prussian  yeoman  under- 
stood the  army  and  soldiers,  but  armoM 
cruisers,  torpedo-boat  destroyers,  tcn-tnch 


IN   BRITISH  isHlPVARDS— WHERE  FISHER  PREPARED  FOR  VON  TJKPITZ 

WrNSTON  CHUftCMiLL  ANNOUNCED  JN  PARLIAMENT  THAT  FOR  EVtKY  BATTLESKII*  CEJIMAMV 
ENGLAND  WOULD  BUILD  TWO  AT  KRESENT  ENGLAND  IS  BUILDING  TWO  SUBMAKINES  A  WEEK  ANO  fH  ( 
SHIfS  SHE  tS  bUlLDlNO  AN  ENTIRE  UNITED  STATES  NaVY  IN  FIFTEEN  MONTHS 


Wilheim  became  Emperor,  supplied  the 
seed  that  presently  (lowered  in  the  famous 
phrases:  **Our  future  lies  on  the  water/* 
"We  demand  our  place  in  the  sun/'  etc. 
For  several  years,  however,  the  Em* 
pcror's  proposals  found  no  sympathetic 
response  from  his  people.  Germany,  with 
its  short  coast  line,  was  not  primarily  a  sea- 
going nation;   the  average  German   had 


guns,  midshipmen,  and  jackies  played  m 
part  in  his  mental  make-up.  The  avcra^ 
German  of  the  'nineties  traveled  very  litlfc; 
if  he  knew  anything  about  the  few  scai| 
tered  ships  that  made  up  the  German  na% 
it  was  merely  a  recollection  that  the  Dan 
had  roundly  whipped  it  in  the  war  ov 
Schleswig-Holstein  and  that  the  Ft 
had  made  it  innocuous  in  Franco-Prus 


days.  Moreover,  the 
Reichstag  in  the 
'nineties,  had  a  con- 
siderable Socialist  re- 
presentation; these 
"vipers,"  always 
making  an  outcry 
against  the  army  ap- 
propriations, listened 
even  less  respectfully 
to  the  proposal  for  a 
big  navy.  Strong  as 
the  Kaiser  was, 
therefore,  his  insist- 
ent demands  for  a 
navy  had  little  popu- 
lar response.  He 
tried  several  minis- 
ters of  marine,  all  of 
whom  failed  to  make 


THt    VULCAN     YARDS 


STtTTIN 


any  impression  on 
the  Reichstag.  Most 
of  these  were  old 
fashioned  ministers 
of  the  familiar  Prus- 
sian type;  men 
strongon  dignity  and 
precedent,  but  with- 
o  u  t  the  essential 
hustling  quality  that 
gets  things  dune. 
What  the  Kaiser 
needed,  above  all, 
was  a  politician,  a 
high  class  lobbyist ;  a 
man  who  could  make 
the  several  elements 
in  parliament  do  the 
imperial  will,  A 
statesman,  a    naval 
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JH  IQO6  GERMANY  MAD  NO  SLIP  LARGE  ENOUGH  TO  MOLD  A  DREADNAUGHT.   THREE  YEARS  LATER  ^ME 


FOR  AW  ULTIMATE  NAVY  OF 


DREADNAUGHTi 
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tactician  and  strategist,  an  administrator, 
a  naval  constructor,  a  keen  and  hard  work- 
ing business  man — these  qualities  were  not 
primarily  demanded:  what  was  really 
needed  was  the  citizen  who  could  wring  the 
required  appropriations  from  the  unwilling 
representatives  of  the  people.  It  so  hap- 
pened.  however,  that  the  man  finally 
selected  had  not  only  this  one  indispensable 
quality,  but  all  theothers  I  have  mentioned. 


a  somewhat  raw-boned,  ungainly,  but 
boy,  not  especially  marked   for  brilli 
talents,   distinguished   only    by   a   certa 
force  of  character  and  fixed  detemiinatii 
To  his  father,  however,  who  failed 
cover  in  his  son  the  makings  of  a 
he    presented    something    of   a    pr 
For   some  unknown   reason    he    put 
young  man.  then  sixteen,  on  board  ooerf 
the   frigates   which  composed    the  Pru^ 


h  GERMAN  MINE  SOWER 
LEAVING  THE  GERMAN  NAVAL  BASE  AT  WILMELMSHAVEN  TO  LAV   MiNts  )H 


The  situation  demanded  a  "new"  man. 

^a  modern  man;  and  Alfred  Tirpitz  proved 
to  be  ihat  man.  Note  lhat»  in  1898, 
when  the  Kaiser  called  him  from  the  Asi- 
atic station,   Tirpitz  was  not   von.    The 

^absence  of  this  little  dignity  showed  that  a 
[lew  spirit  had  taken  hold  uf  the  navy.  The 
origin  of  lirpilJ!.  thtjugh  very  respectable. 
was  comparatively  bourgeois.  His  father 
was  a  lawyer  and  a  judge  in  Frankforl-on- 
ihe-OdtT.  lirpitz  himself  was  born  in  the 
small  town  of  Ktistrin  in  the  Mark  of 
Brandenburg,  more  than  one  hundred 
miles  from  the  sea.     He  grew  up  to  be 


sian  navy.    At  that  time  this  fleet 
chielly  as  a  haven  for  the  younger  suiisj 
impecunious  Prussian  noblemen.      Vr 
ordinary  circumstances   these  arisic 
would  have  hindered   the  progress 
plebeian  like  Tirpitz,     Doubtless  this  . 
piring  young  man  had  his  difficulties;  lhis_ 
may  explain  one  important  revolution 
has  worked  in  the  German  navy.     For 
is  modern,  not  only  in  ships  and  armar 
but  in  the  spirit  that  controls  it.    Tirptl 
has  brushed  aside  the  conventional  qi 
fications  for  promotion,  and  soundly  es- 
tablished   the  merit   system.     He  seeiDS 


A  NORTH  GbRMAN   LLOVU  VbiibbL  BBACHbU  Ufi-  ANrWbRP  Ai^ThK  SiRiKING  A  MINE 


especially  pleased  to  discover  talent  in 
humble  quarters;  for  the  sprigs  of  the 
nobility  who  have  nothing  but  ancestry 
MS  a  recommendation  he  apparentlv  has 
Ihe  utmost  contempt.  In  the  early  days 
these  youthful  aristocrats,  pained  at  Tir- 
itz's  habit  of  advancing  the  sons  of  trades- 
men over  their  heads,  would  run  to  the 
Kaiser  for  consolation*  They  seldom  found 
it.  "You'll  have  to  get  along  with  him 
as  well  as  you  can/'  the  Emperor  said 
on  one  occasion  of  this  kind.  "That's 
what  I  have  to  do."    At  another  time  a 


well  known  ball  room  favorite  was  discus- 
sing with  Tirpitz  his  chances  of  promotion. 
"  You  have  very  white  hands  for  a  man 
who  hopes  to  command  a  cruiser/'  was  all 
the  comfort  he  received.  Another  candi- 
date for  a  position  of  great  responsibility 
discovered  that,  in  the  eyes  of  Tirpitz,  he 
had  one  insuperable  disqualificarion:  he 
was  a  splendid  dancer!  *'The  fact  that 
you  waltz  so  divinely/'  said  the  Grand 
Admiral,  "proves  that  you  have  no  sea 
legs.  Sailors  in  the  German  navy  cannot 
waltz  their  way  to  the  bridge.    Co  learn 


A   BRITISH  VICTIM  OF  MINtS 

ftAVB  FIGURED  LARGELY  NOT  ONLY  IN  THE  NOKTH  $E4  BUT  ALSO  IN  THE  iALTlC*  AORJATICp  MEOITER* 
RANEAN,  AND  EVEN  THE  YELLOW  SEA 
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the  hornpipe/*  He  has  never  regarded 
social  graces  as  desirable  attributes  of  men 
'who  expect  to  fight  the  Kaiser's  battles 
at  sea,  and  has  always  frowned  upon  the 
practice  of  using  warships  in  foreign  ports 
for  balls,  receptions,  and  other  entertain- 
ments.    Perhaps  the  story  that  has  gained 


Despite  his  lack  of  ancestors.  Tirpiu's 
progress  in  the  navy  was  rapid:  the  bo^^ 
talents  so  stood  upon  the  surface — hh  tm- 
tiative,  his  industry,  his  knowledge,  bis 
commanding  personality,  ihe  cvidcsoe 
which  he  gave,  in  every  act  and  word,  cf  i 
capacious  brain— that    his   existence  wm 


THE  AVENGING  OF  REAR-ADMIRAL  CRADOCK 
l|ESCUn4G  THE  SURVIVORS  OF  THE  GERMAN  ARMORED  CRUJSER  '*  GNEISEMAU/'  SUNK    BY  THE   iJUTIfM  | 
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the  widest  circulation,  as  illustrating  this 
same  point,  tells  how,  at  a  reception  given 
by  the  wife  of  Admiral  Tirpitz,  the  old  salt 
greeted  two  young  naval  officers  with  his 
cold,  steely  blue  eyes, 

"What  do  you  mean,"   he  said,  "by 
neglecting  your  duties  in  order  to  dance 
, attendance  upon  a  frivolous  woman?'' 


simply  one  success  after  another  He  ^ 
a  lieutenant  at  twenty;  at  twenlyn 
a  lieutenant-commander:  and  twenty  yc 
after  entering  the  navy  he  was  flytof 
the  pennant  of  a  rear-admiral.  These 
rapid  promotions  sufficiently  tell  the  ston 
of  the  man's  capacity;  outside  oi  these 
bare   figures,    however,    the   biographic 


A  GERMAN  VICTIM  OF  A  NAVAL  RAID  ON  THE  ENGLISH  COAST 

THE    DESTRUCTION    OF  THE  PROTECTED  CRUISER  '*  BLUCHEft*'ON  JANUARY  l^TH  BY  THE    BUrTISH  SQUADRON 

WHICH  OPENED  FIRE  AT  A  RANGE  OF  NINE  MILES  WHILE  STEAMING  AT  THIRTY-TWO  MILES  AN  HOUR 


I  details    are   scanty.     He   acquired    great 

fame,  and  first  attracted  the  attention  of 

the  Kaiser,  by  reorganizing,  or  rather  by 

creating,  the  German  torpedo  fleet.     He 

'  was  also  instrumental  in  establishing  the 

[German  outpost  of  Kiao-chau,  a  colony 


that  has  been  directly  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion as  Minister  of  Marine.  In  the  pre- 
Tirpitz  days,  however,  there  was  little 
opportunity  for  distinction  on  any  large 
scale;  there  was  not  enough  of  a  navy  for 
that.    Tirpitz  was  known  as  an  experi- 
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THE  ONLY  SHIP  THAT  HAS  STRUCK  HER  COLORS  IN  THIS  WAR 

THE  WRECK  OF  THE  FAMOUS  GERMAN  CRUISER  "EMDEN,"  WHICH  BEFORE  HER  DESTRUCTiON  OFF  O 
ISLAND  RY  THE  AUSTRALIAN  AATTLE  CRUISER  "SYDNEY*'  HAD  DESTROYED  2  WARSHIPS  AND  2^  MERCH 
UtiPS^  VALUED  WITHOUT  CARGO  AI  |lO,OOU,000 


enced  sailor;  his  character  was  chiefly  that 
of  an  old  salt.  With  his  forked  beard,  his 
large*  round  face,  his  huge  bulk,  he  physi- 
cally kxiked  the  part  of  Neptune.  With  a 
genuine  sailor,  he  could  easily  unbend:  he 
could  roar  out  a  sailor's  ditty  with  the  best 
of  them:  his  business  and  his  relaxations 
were  all  nautical;  even  his  favorite  drink, 
according  to  tradition,  was  North  Sea  sea- 
foam!  In  those  days  he  had  one  favorite 
topic  of  conversation:   that  was  the  dis- 

rgraceful  inadequacy  of  the  Kaiser's  fleet 
and  the  necessity  of  placing  German  sea- 
power  on  a  plane  with  its  military  strength. 
His  old  associates  recall  that,  even  then, 
the  chief  objects  of  his  vehement  denunci- 
ation werethe  Socialists  and  other  ^'traitors 
to  the  country"  who  persistently  vetoed 
the  Kaiser's  naval  plans.  If  he  had  one 
enthusiasm,  it  was  the  British  navy;  he 
admired  its  history,  its  traditions,  its 
reat    achievements.     If    fate    in    recent 

"years  has  transformed  him  into  an  Anglo- 
phobe,  that  certainly  was  not  his  chosen 

.rOlc;  for  Nelson,  Drake,  Hawkins,  and  the 

rother  great  British  sea  rovers  became  the 


guiding  influences  in  his  life.  Mor 
he  liked  not  only  English  naval  ideas, ! 
England  itself:  his  children  have 
their  education,  in  part,  in  England.  Thii 
inclination,  according  to  his  adminers,  ht 
has  transferred  to  the  United  Slates;  wbcfl 
he  accompanied  Prince  Henry  lo  thu 
country  in  1902,  American  naval  officers 
found  him  a  delightful  and  congefiial  cofOh 
rade  as  well  as  a  wide  awake  observer. 

I  cannot  emphasize  tcK>  much  this  mod- 
em quality  in  Von  Tirpitz.  for  thi$  fict 
furnishes  the  whole  secret  of  his  success- 
His  predecessors  had  blundered  aloo^ 
using  the  familiar  methods  of  Pntssiii 
oflkialdom,  and  had  made  no  pr 
Tirpitz  introduced  shirt-sleeve 
into  the  German  admiralty.  No  Ar 
organizer  of  a  trust  ever  aimed  mane 
rectly  at  the  object  in  view.  Hi> 
ment  itself  disposed  of  the  tradi' 
only  caste  paved  the  way  to  great tic^ 
Germany;  the  new  secretary's  entire  pt 
gramme  brushed  aside  numerous  nlha 
superstitions.  His  task,  as  enjoined  upoo 
him  by  the  Kaiser,  was  a  definite 
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create  an  effective  German  fleet.  His 
keen  mind  at  once  went  to  the  heart  of  the 
difficulty.  Why  did  Germany  have  so  few 
warships  worthy  of  the  name?  Simply 
because  the  people  didn't  care  anything 
about  them.  What  was  his  first  task, 
therefore?  Clearly,  to  convert  the  man 
in  the  street.  Here,  again,  Tirpitz's  career 
upsets  a  popular  t radition.  I  n  Germany,  we 
have  been  loid,  public  opinion  counts  fc»r 
nothing;  the  Kaiser  nods  and  the  thing  is 
done*  But  it  is  public  opinion,  and  public 
opinion  only,  that  has  created  the  German 
fleet.  Before  he  is  an  admiral,  an  admin- 
istrator, a  naval  statesman,  Von  Tirpitz 
is  a  press  agent— probably  the  most  suc- 
cessful in  the  world;  certainly  the  one  who 
has  operated  on  the  largest  scale.  Amer- 
ica, with  all  its  flitir  for  publicity,  has  never 
organized  a  press  bureau  that  can  compare 
with  that  of  this  German  autocrat.  His 
Navy  League — started  in  i8<i8^is  the 
parent  of  all  similar  organizations.  We 
have  a  Navy  League  of  our  o^^Tl,  but,  with 
its  few  thousand  members,  it  is  a  pigmy 


compared  with  that  in  Germany,  with 
nearly  a  million  and  a  half  contributors. 
Von  Tirpitz  organized  his  FloHenvrrein 
and  placed  Prince  Henry  at  its  head,  purely 
for  one  purpose.  It  was  the  main  instru- 
ment in  his  "campaign  of  education."  It 
sought  to  teach  the  German  people  why 
they  needed  a  navy,  what  kind  they  needed. 
and  how  they  were  to  get  it.  It  had 
branches  not  only  in  every  province,  city, 
town,  village,  and  hamlet  in  the  empire, 
but  in  every  part  of  the  world  where  Ger- 
mans lived.  Even  England— the  country 
against  which  the  German  navy  was  aimed 
— had  branches  of  the  German  Navy 
League;  it  had  thousands  of  loyal  and  con- 
tributing members  in  the  United  States, 
It  poured  forth  an  unending  stream  of  naval 
information,  in  the  shape  of  newspaper 
articles,  interviews,  pamphlets,  and  lithtv 
graphs;  it  had  moving  picture  shows  and 
lecturers  who  visited  the  remotest  vil- 
lages. It  even  introduced  its  propaganda 
into  the  public  schools.  As  a  result  the 
most  benighted  Pomeranian  peasant,  who 
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had  hardly  known  that  salt  water  existed 
and  had  never  imagined  a  warship,  soon 
began  to  discuss  glibly  the  relative  values 
of  destroyers  and  light  cruisers  and  to  de- 
bale  the  possibilities  of  dreadnaoghts  and 
submarines.  The  navy,  almost  as  much  as 
the  army,  began  to  figure  as  a  bulwark  of  the 
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empire.  Besides  the  Navy  League,  Ad- 
miral Tirpitz  organized  a  regular  press 
.bureau.  Ihese  agencies,  always  active, 
Jisplayed  particular  liveliness  when  legis- 
lation was  pending.  Whenever  the  navy 
began  lo  fill  more  than  an  unusual  amount 
of  printed  paper,  and  when  the  lecturers 
and  moving  picture  operators  became  es- 
tially  noisy,  Germans  always  knew  that 
Tirpitz  was  about  to  submit  an  im- 


portant financial  programme  to  the  Roct  | 
stag.     He  even  went  to  extremes  toimta  ] 
the  German  people  and  the  navy 
acquainted;  he  organized  special 
trips  from  the  interior  to  the  seabt«rd.« 
extremely  low  rates:  so  that  rhe  ever)!!ji 
German  farmer  and   workman,  with  b 
wife  and  babies,  had  the  op 
ity  to  walk  the  Kaiser*s  battlt 
inspect  the  big  guns,  and  feel  hisv 
self  a  part  of  the  glorious  nmhmt 
In  our  own  country  we  havc3natt_ 
for  this  sort  of  thing:  we  call  i 
celeration    of    public     scniin 
I  low  ever,  we  have  produced  n 
celeraior"' who  can  rank  with' 
miral  von  Tirpitz. 

When  the  Reichstag  met,  th 

fore,  and  took  under  considcraii 

the  naval  estimates,  they  found  ihii 

they  had  a  new  master;  back  ol  Va 

Tirpitz  were  the  "folks  at 

A  member  who  voted    against 

Admiral's    schemes    made    hin 

unpopular  with  the  people  w*hol 

elected  him.     Human  nature  is 

same  everywhere:  and  the  influc 

that  regulates  the  vote  of  a 

Congressman  is  equally  potent  n^ 

the   German    legislator.      Be 

Von  lirpitz  backed  all  this  up^ 

his  own  persuasive  personality: 

fierein  we  see  him  in  another  i 

not  only  a  great  press  agent, 

most  finished  wirepuller  and  I 

holer.     He   did   not   stiffly 

aloof  and  request  the   Reichstag^ 

do  certain  things;  he  went 

them,   with    an   ingratiating 

and  quiet  voice,  and  made  iridic 

ual  appeals.     He  cultivated  the ; 

quaintanceof  members,  joked' 

them,  told  them  funny  stories,  ma 

the  members  his  friends.     If  thev" 

wanted  arguments,  he  poured  them  out 

the  volume;   if  they  wanted   pair 

he   supplied   it    by   the  pailfuL     Hb 

feet  of  bulk,  his  grizzled  forked  b<ard, 

rotund,  weather-beaten  face  moved  amoQg 

the  members  with  all  the  adroitness  of  an 

American  lobbyist;  when,  clad  in  the  full 

uniform  of  his  rank,  he  appeared  befoce 

the  budget  committee,  Germany  had  fa 

figures  so  compelling.    Von   Tirpifx 
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pecially  enjoyed  these  sessions.  He  loved 
to  answer  qoestions*  especially  when  they 
were  irritating  ones;  **  heckling"  was  his 
meat  and  drink.  On  these  occasions, 
too,  his  remarkable  mental  powers  showed 
to  advantage.  Without  a  memorandum 
or  a  navy  register  he  could  instantaneously 
give  details  of  practically  everything  per- 
taining to  naval  construction.  He  knew 
not  only  the  German  navy,  but  every  navy 
in  the  world.     He  could  rattle  off  the  naval 


once  becoming  excited,  never  atteni|] 
to  botldoze,  always  displaying  a  mild 
sistence   that   invariably    triumphed- 
do  not  intend  to  stop  until  the  Fatt 
thinks    with    me/'    he    once    said.    Tie" 
Fatherland  has  been  thinking  with  hiinfof 
a  good  many  years  now;  bur  "TirpiU  iht 
Eternar'  still  goes  on, 

"  We  appreciate  with  a  feeling  of  «ah 
stinted  admiration/*  said  Mr.  Wiststa 
Churchill  in  Parliament,   "the  woodcrfii 
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appropriation  made  by  every  country  for  a 
dozen  years  back,  and  tell  precisely  how 
it  had  been  spent.  He  could  name  all 
their  boats,  the  speed  of  each,  its  armament. 
the  date  when  it  was  built,  its  usefulness, 
the  lessons  Germany  could  gain  from  it. 
He  knew  the  ship-building  resources  of 
every  country;  just  where  the  yards  were 
located  and  just  what  they  could  do.  There 
are  probably  few  Americans  who  know  so 
much  about  the  American  navy  and  our 
ship-building  facilities  as  this  great  naval 
patriarch.  Alt  these  facts  he  would  furn- 
ish the  astonished  committee,  as  occasion 
•quired*  in  a  low,  modulated  voice,  never 


achievement  which  the  prolonged  admuh 
istration  of  Admiral  von  Tirpilz  has  pf!> 
duced.  It  stands  and  must  always 
as  one  of  the  most  impressive  mom 
which  German  foresight,  resolution,  ill 
efficiency  have  presented  to  the  worid,*' 
That  expresses  one  British  point  of  vie» 
on  this  naval  statesman's  work.  Mr 
Arthur  J.  Balfour,  in  a  speech  that  almost 
stunned  England  a  few  years  ago,  ex- 
pressed another.  He  portrayed  the  "alarm- 
ing circumstances  in  which  this  countn 
finds  itself."  *'  For  the  first  time  in  modem 
history,**  said  Mr.  Balfour,  ** there  is  bor- 
dering upon  the  North  Sea,  upon  our  amt 
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*$,  the  waters  that  bathe  our  own 
s,  a  great  Power  that  has  the  capacity, 
ooks  as  if  it  had  the  will,  to  compete 
us  in  point  of  actual  numbers  of 
jships."  With  England,  added  the 
British  statesman,  it  was  no  longer 
itter  of  maintaining  the  two-power 
lard;  it  was  a  question  of  maintaining 
*-power  standard.  *This  speech  was 
!  in  1909 — the  year  in  which  England 
e  to  a  discomfiting  discovery:  that  the 
lan  fleet,  at  its  existing  rate  of  con- 
tion,  would,  in  a  couple  of  years,  be 
powerful  than  Great  Britain's.  Ad- 
von  Tirpitz  was  building  so  rapidly 
ipparently  so  secretly  that  England's 
power  was  threatened  with  extinc- 
There  is  something  humorous  in  the 
of  building  battleships  clandes- 
S  ordinarily  nothing  would  seem  more 
ilt  to  conceal;  yet  this,  according  to 
Balfour  and  Premier  Asquith,  was 
;ely  what  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  was 
England  knew,  as  did  all  the  rest  of 
vorld,  explained  Mr.  Reginald  Mc- 
a.  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  that 
lany  had  a  regular  naval  programme 
ixed  law,  providing  for  the  construc- 
3f  so  many  ships  through  a  series  of 
;  "a  bw  which,  when  the  ships  have 
sen  completed  under  it,  will  give  the 
lans  a  navy  more  powerful  than  any 
istence.  But  we  did  not  know  the 
at  which  the  provisions  of*  this  law 
I  be  carried  into  execution."  In  1909, 
jerman  naval  law  stipulated  the  lay- 
iown  of  four  capital  ships;  besides 
,  said  Mr.  Asquith,  Germany  was 
;  down  four  not  on  the  programme, 
r,  said  the  London  Times,  had  the 
witnessed  such  a  complete,  deliber- 
xparation  for  war  on  a  gigantic  scale. 
J  was  no  longer  any  possibility  of  ig- 
g  Germany's  objective.  Prussia  had 
's  struck  in  the  dark,  had  always 
I,  by  secret  preparation,  to  take  its 
y  unaware.  As  Frederick  the  Great 
truck  at  Austria  and  ravished  Silesia, 
ismarck  had  struck  at  France,  so 
rim  the  Second  was  craftily  preparing 
Iden  onslaught  on  England.  Von 
tz  had  labored  only  a  little  more  than 
ears  and  here  was  the  fruition  of  his 
!     England,   in    1900,  when  he  had 


piloted  his  great  naval  law  through  the 
Reichstag,  smiled  rather  contemptuously 
at  this  ambitious  scheme.  Germany,  in 
the  complacent  English  view,  was  essen- 
tially a  nation  of  landlubbers;  still,  there 
was  no  harm  in  its  playing  with  the  phan- 
tom of  sea-power.  And  now,  in  1909,  the 
greatest  of  English  statesmen  warned  the 
country  that  the  German  navy,  in  two 
years,  would  be  in  position  to  give  battle 
to  English  ships  with  more  than  even 
chances  of  success. 

England's  answer,  the  dreadnaught 

The  situation  involved  more  than  a  fool- 
ish lack  of  foresight  on  England's  part.  The 
thing  that  so  changed  the  outlook  was  an 
English  development — the  dreadnaught. 
"The  British  admiral  who  floated  the  first 
dreadnaught,"  declared  an  Irish  member 
in  the  course  of  this  famous  debate,  "ought 
to  be  hanged.  If  such  a  policy  eventually 
leads  to  the  wiping  out  of  the  British  navy, 
you  have  only  yourselves  to  blame." 
Fundamentally,  dreadnaught  building  rep- 
resented a  contest  of  wits  between  the  two 
greatest  naval  intellects  of  the  day:  Sir 
John  Fisher  and  Admiral  von  Tirpitz. 
For  several  years  these  men  had  been  con- 
ducting a  new  kind  of  long-range  duel, 
concretely  expressed  in  new  battleships, 
destroyers,  cruisers,  and  other  fighting 
craft.  Tirpitz,  in  his  rapid  ship-building 
programme,  had  already  caused  great 
changes  in  British  naval  policy;  for  one 
thing,  he  had  forced  Sir  John  Fisher  to 
withdraw  his  big  ships  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  concentrate  them  in  the  North 
Sea,  thus  making  the  British  Empire  de- 
pendent on  France  for  its  highway  to 
India.  German  money  was  pouring  into 
the  navy  so  fast,  the  ships  were  launching 
so  rapidly,  and  popular  enthusiasm  in  Ger- 
many was  increasing  at  such  a  pace,  that 
Sir  John  was  nonplussed.  What  possible 
way  to  meet  and  to  destroy  for  all  time 
this  growing  German  menace?  A  ship, 
designed  several  years  before  for  the  Amer- 
ican navy,  but  never  built,  presented  itself 
as  the  solution.  This  was  a  huge  aff'air, 
displacing  18,000  tons — the  biggest  ships 
before  1905  displaced  about  15,000 — and 
distinguished  by  the  fact  that  its  arma- 
ment consisted  entirely  of  big  guns.  Such 
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a  ship  could  sail  faster,  shoot  farther,  and 
have  infinitely  greater  destructive  power 
than  any  other  then  afloat.  "If  1  start 
building  a  fleet  of  this  type" — ^we  can  im- 
agine Sir  John  reasoning  to  himself  in  this 
wise — "Germany  will  have  to  retire  from 
the  contest.  The  cost  is  appalling — three 
or  four  times  that  of  the  prevailing  style 
in  battleships — and  Germany,  being  a 
much  poorer  country  than  England,  will 
not  be  able  to  raise  the  cash.  Again,  Ger- 
many built  the  Kiel  Canal  for  strategic 
purposes — as  a  commercial  enterprise  it  is 
a  failure — so  that  she  could  keep  her  fleet 
at  will  either  in  the  Baltic  or  the  North 
Sea.  But  this  new  ship  is  too  big  to  go 
through  the  Canal;  so  Germany  will  not 
build  them.  Anyway,  even  if  she  wills,  she 
can't  do  it.  There  is  not  a  shipyard  in 
Germany  that  has  a  slip  big  enough  to 
build  such  a  vessel,  and  the  navy  has  no 
docks  big  enough  to  hold  one.  Here, 
therefore,  is  the  one  way  of  snuffing  out 
this  presumptuous  young  sea  power — and 
this  without  anything  resembling  a  war." 

AN   EVEN  START 

This,  then,  was  the  philosophy  back  of 
the  dreadnaught.  Apparently  it  destroyed, 
at  a  stroke,  the  strong  navy  on  conven- 
tional lines  which  Tirpitz  had  laboriously 
built  up.  But  Tirpitz  saw  the  situation 
in  another  light.  It  really  furnished  him 
the  great  opportunity  he  had  been  seeking. 
The  dreadnaught  was  the  most  colossal 
instance  of  miscalculation  that  naval  his- 
tory records.  It  is  true  that,  as  Sir  John 
Fisher  had  foreseen,  it  made  obsolete  the 
whole  German  navy.  But  it  made  obso- 
lete the  whole  British  navy  as  well.  After 
it  was  launched,  the  first-line  battle 
strength  of  all  navies  was  measured  by 
dreadnaughts  and  by  dreadnaughts  alone. 
This  meant  that,  in  the  race  for  naval 
supremacy,  every  nation  now  started  on 
even  terms.  But  England  had  such  a 
great  lead  that,  had  the  status  quo  been 
preserved,  Germany  could  never  have 
caught  up  with  her;  when  England  vol- 
untarily pigeonholed  her  whole  fleet,  she 
lost  this  enormous  handicap.  Tirpitz 
sprang  at  this  opportunity  with  all  the 
fierceness  and  rapidity  of  genius.  The  Navy 
League  and  the  press  bureau  now  found 


a  new  inspiration;  the  new  navy  of  dicad- 
naughts  became  the  staple  of  ccmversatioi. 
When  the  Reichstag  met,  huge  naval  esti- 
mates were  presented,  and  Von  Tirpitz 
made  another  of  his  historic  appearances 
before  the  budget  committee.  The  Reidh 
stag  passed  an  amendment  to  the  naval 
law,  providing  a  building  programme  of 
thirty-eight  dreadnaughts  and  twenty  era- 
sers. In  1908  it  amended  this  still  further. 
An  ultimate  German  navy  of  fifty-cigkt 
dreadnaughts  was  Von  Tirpitz's  answer  to 
Sir  John  Fisher's  challenge.  An  appio- 
priation  of  $50,000,000  for  rebuilding  tk 
Kiel  Canal,  so  that  these  ships  could  pas 
through,  was  promptly  voted.  As  Sir 
John  had  asserted,  Germany,  in  1906^ 
hadn't  a  single  slip  big  enough  to  build  1 
dreadnaught;  three  years  later  she  had 
seventeen.  Tirpitz  called  together  all  the 
biggest  German  shipbuilders — the  Krupps, 
who  had  already  taken  over  the  Germaoia 
yards  at  Kiel;  the  Vulcan  Company,  the 
Schichau,  the  Blohm  &  Voss,  and  the  rest 
— ^and  told  them  to  prepare  themselves 
to  build  these  huge  warships.  Such  an 
enormous  spurt  in  shipping  equipment 
the  world  had  never  seen.  Mr.  Asqoith 
informed  a  bewildered  Parliament  that 
one  firm  manufactured  the  complete  arma- 
ment of  eight  battleships  in  a  single  year. 
Until  the  dreadnaught  period  no  axinti) 
could  build  so  rapidly  as  England,  but  in 
1909  there  was  no  question  that  theCernum 
yards  could  turn  out  as  many  ships  a  year 
as  the  English;  the  only  debatable  point 
was  whether  they  could  not  build  even 
more.  Every  morning  at  seven  Admiral 
von  Tirpitz  could  be  found  at  his  desk  in 
the  Leipzig  Strasse,  going  over  plans,  re- 
ceiving contracts,  driving  bargains.  For 
in  this  work  of  construction  and  finance  he 
also  shone.  He  felt  so  sure  of  his  success 
in  the  Reichstag  that  he  virtually  awarded 
contracts  before  the  money  had  been  voted. 
And  to  all  the  English  excitement  he  turned 
a  smiling  and  deprecating  face.  He  denied 
that  Germany  was  secretly  building  ships. 
"The  purpose  of  the  German  fleet,"  he 
said,  "is  to  preserve  peace  for  Germany 
even  against  the  strongest  opponent  at  sea." 
This  explains  why,  in  these  later  years. 
Tirpitz  has  become  a  great  ogre  to  England. 
Many  years  ago  the  Kaiser  added  "von"  to 
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his  name,  and  gave  him  a  seat  in  the  Her- 
renbaus,  the  upper  chamber  in  the  Prussian 
parliament.  Each  success  in  getting  ap- 
propriations from  the  Reichstag  has  added 
new  decorations  to  his  breast.  The  un- 
couth country  boy  from  the  Mark  of 
Brandenburg  holds  now  the  Order  of  the 
Black  Eagle — ^an  honor  comparable  to 
the  Garter  in  England.  Several  times 
there  seemed  a  likelihood  that  he  might 
become  Chancellor  of  the  Empire.  As  his 
honors  have  grown,  however,  his  figure  has 
become  a  more  and  more  sinister  one  to 
Englishmen.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  Eng- 
land regards  him  as  her  most  implacable 
foe.  Several  times  attempts  have  been 
made  to  improve  Anglo-German  relations; 
Von  Tirpitz,  so  Englishmen  believed,  has 
blocked  them  all.  In  fact,  Germans  them- 
selves accept  this  view.  The  adminis- 
tration of  Kinderlen-Wachter,  as  foreign 
secretary,  witnessed  one  of  these  attempts 
to  bring  the  two  nations  together.  This 
mere  fact,  it  was  said  in  Berlin,  made 
Kinderlen-Wlchter  and  Von  Tirpitz  ene- 
mies. Once,  when  the  two  men  happened 
to  walk  across  the  Tiergarten  together,  the 
rumor  arose  that  Anglo-German  relations 
had  improved.  According  to  another  re^ 
port,  the  fact  that  certain  sections  of  the 
German  press  were  displaying  a  more 
friendly  attitude  toward  England  caused 
Admiral  Von  Tirpitz  to  hand  his  resigna- 
tion to  the  Kaiser. 

THE  DUEL  OF  THE  DREADNAUGHTS 

Whatever  truth  may  be  in  these  stories 
is  not  known;  what  is  known  is  that 
Von  Tirpitz  rejected  all  England's  sug- 
gestions for  naval  holidays.  As  a  result  of 
the  scare  of  1909  England  largely  increased 
her  naval  expenditures,  and  so  removed 
any  possibility  that  Germany  might  get 
the  upper  hand.  Germany  likewise  in- 
creased hers;  and  the  dreadful  duel  in 
naval  war  preparations,  grinding  the  life 
out  of  the  taxpayers  in  both  countries,  has 
been  the  result.  Several  times  England 
has  approached  Germany  more  or  less 
formally  in  hope  of  reaching  an  agreement 
for  a  mutual  cessation,  at  least  temporarily, 
in  dreadnaught  building.  Von  Tirpitz 
and  his  associates  have  met  these  sug- 
gestions coldly.    Germany,  he  said,  had 


a  definite  programme  for  building  war- 
ships; nothing  that  England  did,  or  did  not 
do,  would  cause  her  to  change  that  pro- 
gramme. On  only  one  condition,  it  is 
said,  would  he  consent  to  a  mutual  under- 
standing; that  was  that  England  formally 
abandon  her  claim  to  the  mistress-ship  of 
the  seas.  And  so  Von  Tirpitz  became  the 
world's  greatest  pace  maker  in  naval 
armaments.  This  rivalry,  said  Mr.  Wins- 
ton Churchill  in  Parliament,  is  "one  of  the 
most  stupid  and  unnatural  chapters  in  the 
history  of  European  civilization."  Its 
futility  consisted  in  that  the  squandering 
of  millions  every  year  did  not  change  the 
situation  an  iota.  After  several  ineffectual 
attempts  to  reach  an  agreement,  Mr. 
Churchill  definitely  announced  the  Eng- 
lish policy.  For  every  battleship  that  Ger- 
many built,  he  said,  England  would  build 
two.    And  this  policy  she  has  pursued. 

So  in  the  end  the  judgment  must  be  that 
Tirpitz's  life,  judged  from  his  own  point  of 
view,  has  been  a  failure.  The  war  finds 
the  German  navy  greatly  outclassed  by 
Great  Britain's.  Tirpitz  has  piled  up  a 
huge  debt  for  Germany — one  of  the  weak- 
nesses of  its  naval  programme  is  that,  to  a 
large  extent,  it  has  been  carried  out  with 
borrowed  money — and,  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment, finds  himself  unable  to  strike  his 
blow.  He  was  still  a  young  man — forty- 
eight — ^when  he  started  his  ambitious  work; 
he  is  now  sixty-six;  his  great  industry,  his 
wonderful  abilities,  the  splendid  navy  that 
stands  as  a  monument  to  his  efforts,  only 
emphasize  the  completeness  of  his  failure. 
Of  all  the  Kaiser's  lieutenants.  Von  Tir- 
pitz is  perhaps  now  the  most  melancholy 
spectacle.  This  wielder  of  mighty  arm- 
adas, according  to  the  present  German  pro- 
gramme, can  suggest  only  one  method  of 
waging  naval  warfare  against  England:  to 
sink  its  merchant  vessels  with  submarines! 

"It  will  not  be  long.  Admiral,"  said  a 
German  general  leaving  for  the  front,  "  be- 
fore we  hear  that  you  have  struck  a  blow 
with  your  powerful  fleet." 

"  1  have  waited  for  a  long  time,"  said 
Von  Tirpitz.  "A  few  more  weeks  will 
make  no  difference.  Next  to  inactivity, 
the  worst  mistake  is  to  strike  prematurely. 
1  can  wait." 

How  long  will  he  have  to  wait? 
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PROBABLY  most  Americans  asso- 
ciate only  one  distinguishing  fact 
with  the  career  of  Lord  Fisher  of 
Kilverstone,  the  present  admiral 
of  the  British  fleet.  News- 
paper biographies  usually  inform  us  that  he 
is  really  not  an  Englishman  at  all,  or  at 
least  that  he  isonly  half  English;  his  mother, 
we  are  told,  was  a  Cingalese  woman,  or  a 
Malay,  or  some  other  undefined  represent- 
ative of  the  South  Seas.  This  picturesque 
*'fact,"  however,  is  not  a  fact  at  all. 
Admiral  Fisher's  drawing  room  enemies,  in 
the  conspiracy  which  they  organized  against 
him  a  few  years  ago,  used  this  imaginary 
"secret"  of  his  origin  in  really  infamous 
fashion.  They  even  referred  to  Fisher  as 
the  "yellow  peril"  of  the  British  navy. 
The  astonished  admiral  had  to  inform  the 
British  public  that  his  mother  had  borne  the 
prosaic  English  name  of  Sophia  Lambe, 
that  she  had  been  bom  in  London  within  the 
sound  of  Bow  Bells,  and  that  her  grand- 
father had  been  sufficiently  English  to  have 
been  elected  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1 790. 
She  had  married  Captain  William  Fisher, 
of  the  British  army,  and  accompanied  him 
to  his  post  at  Ceylon,  where  her  son,  the 
creator  of  the  modem  English  navy,  was 
bom,  in  1841.  One  fact  alleged  against 
Lord  Fisher's  mother  was  unquestionably 
true:  she  was  very  poor.  When  her  hus- 
band died,  in  1854,  she  had  no  resources  to 
give  her  son  the  traditional  education  of 
the  "  English  gentleman."  Instead,  she  en- 
tered him,  a  lad  of  thirteen,  as  a  cadet  on 
board  the  British  frigate  yiciory.  When  the 
sturdy,  bullet-headed  boy  stepped  on  deck, 
he  touched  his  cap,  first  of  all,  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Parker,  the  last  survivor  of  Nelson's 
captains  at  Trafalgar.  Certainly,  there- 
fore, no  man  can  make  higher  claims  to 


being  a  son,  not  only  of  England,  but  d 
England's  navy. 

Probablyaslight  quizzical  cast  to  Fisber^s 
eyes,  a  deeply  bronzed  skin,  and  certaii 
large,  perhaps  ungainly,  features  explain 
this  ridiculous  myth  of  his  origin.  In  jI 
essential  characteristics,  however,  the  maa 
seems  predominantly  English.  There  b 
not  the  slighest  touch  of  orientalism  in  his 
make-up.  He  has  no  oiliness,  no  deceit,  00 
indirection,  no  craftiness;  he  has,  instead, 
those  vigorous  qualities  of  directness,  c3E- 
plosive  speech,  and  somewhat  uncouth  dis- 
regard for  the  feelings  of  others  which  we 
associate  traditionally  with  John  Bull 
Fisher's  mental  operations  do  not  suggest 
the  stealth  of  a  rapier,  but  the  clumsy,  hard- 
hitting qualities  of  a  sledge-hammer.  He 
does  not  approach  his  subject  in  crablike 
fashion,  but  pounces  on  it  like  the  typical 
English  bulldog.  Nor  does  his  habit  of 
pushing  obstructions  aside,  especially  when 
they  take  the  shape  of  a  fussy  officialdom. 
suggest  the  ceremonial  oriental.  Take,  for 
example,  his  celebrated  description  of  war; 
can  we  imagine  any  East  Indian  mystic  ex- 
pressing himself  in  this  fashion? — "The 
humanizing  of  war !  You  might  as  well  talk 
of  humanizing  hell!  When  a  silly  ass  got 
up  at  the  Hague  Conference  and  talked 
about  the  amenities  of  civilized  warfare, 
putting  your  prisoners'  feet  in  hot  water 
and  giving  them  gruel,  my  reply,  1  regret 
to  say,  was  considered  totally  unfit  for 
publication.  As  if  war  could  be  civilized! 
If  1  am  in  command  when  war  breaks  out. 
1  shall  issue  as  my  commands:  '  The  essence 
of  war  is  violence.  Moderation  in  war  is 
imbecility.  Hit  first,  hit  hard,  hit  all  the 
time,  hit  everywhere!'  Humane  warfare! 
When  you  wring  the  neck  of  a  chicken,  all 
you  think  about  is  wringing  it  quickly. 
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You  don't  give  the  chicken  intervals  for  rest 
and  refreshment."  No,  there  is  no  sub- 
tlety or  vagueness  in  Admiral  Fisher's  aims. 
Nor  has  there  been  in  his  achievements. 
He  came  to  the  leadership  of  the  fleet  with 
a  definite  purpose.  His  overmastering  idea 
was  to  make  the  British  navy  instantly  pre- 
pared for  war.  He  stamped,  with  his  heavy 
sea  boots,  upon  everything  and  everybody 
that  interfered  with  this  supreme  purpose. 
He  tore  to  pieces  the  red  tape  that  had  been 
accumulating  for  centuries;  men,  ships, 
guns,  methods,  plans,  ideas — ^fell,  at  a 
stroke  from  his  strong  arm,  into  a  miserable 
dust  heap.  Admiral  Fisher's  achievement 
was  simply  this:  Before  1904,  England, 
despite  deceptive  appearances,  had  no  effi- 
cient fighting  navy.  It  had  several  huge 
armadas  scattered  all  over  the  seven  seas, 
but,  so  far  as  constituting  effective  protec- 
tion to  the  Empire  was  concerned,  they  were 
really  huge  delusions.  To-day  England's 
navy,  under  the  command  of  Fisher  and 
one  of  his  favorite  pupils,  Sir  John  Jellicoe, 
is  strangling  to  death  the  German  Empire. 

England's  test  of  strength 

What  Sir  John  stuggled  for,  through  five 
tempestuous  years,  was  exactly  the  thing 
that  happened  in  the  early  days  of  August, 
1914:  an  overwhelming  naval  force,  in  in- 
stant readiness  for  war,  concentrated  ex- 
actly at  the  spot  where  it  was  most  needed. 
Had  it  not  been  for  Fisher,  it  may  safely  be 
said  that  this  is  precisely  the  thing  which 
could  not  have  happened.  The  early  days 
of  the  Boer  War  witnessed  the  collapse  of 
the  British  army — a  fact  that  may  be  easily 
explained:  no  Fisher  had  been  given  a  free 
handtoprepare  it.  Would  the  British  navy, 
all  the  world  was  asking  a  few  months  ago, 
fall  to  pieces  at  a  real  trial  of  strength,  as 
had  the  army  fifteen  years  before?  Events 
have  proved  that  the  croakers  were  mis- 
taken ;  the  British  navy  has  held  firm.  Here, 
again,  the  explanation  lies  upon  the  surface. 
In  1904,  a  British  admiral,  then  not  widely 
known  outside  the  service — a.  sailor,  short 
of  stature,  with  a  round  head,  round  eyes, 
stubby  nose,  with  hair  like  a  scrubbing 
brush,  and  a  profile  that,  from  forehead  to 
chin,  stuck  out  from  his  face  like  the  prow 
of  a  ship — entered  Whitehall  virtually  as 
commander-in-chief.     Had  any  other  man 


than  Fisher  taken  this  post  just  at  that 
particular  moment,  no  one  can  say  what 
might  have  been  the  position  of  England 
at  this  present  hour.  "There  is  not  a  man 
in  Germany,"  said  Lord  Esher  in  1908, 
"from  the  Emperor  downward,  who  would 
not  welcome  the  fall  of  Sir  John  Fisher." 
Luckily  for  England,  the  machinations  of 
Fisher's  enemies  did  not  produce  that  fall. 

STUDYING    THE    NEW    MECHANISM    OF    WAR 

"There  never  was  such  a  plucky  little 
beggar,"  says  a  friend,  recalling  Fisher  the 
midshipman  in  the  Crimean  War;  "  quick  as 
a  monkey,  keen  as  a  needle,  hard  as  nails. 
He  would  do  anything  and  go  anywhere; 
he  didn't  know  what  fear  was,  or  that  there 
was  such  a  word  in  the  language  as  'can't'. 
And  yet  with  it  all  he  was  one  of  the  quiet- 
est, most  modest,  fellows  1  have  ever 
known."  From  that  time  until  the  present 
day,  England  has  furnished  her  sailor  men 
few  opportunities  to  distinguish  themselves 
at  sea.  However,  Fisher  seized  such  scanty 
chances  as  came  to  him.  He  participated 
in  the  attack  on  the  Peiho  forts  in  1859; 
and  he  commanded  the  Inflexible  at  the 
bombardment  of  Alexandria  in  1882.  This 
latter  circumstance  evidences  the  progress 
Fisher  had  made  since  Crimean  days.  The 
Inflexible  was  England's  most  powerfully 
armed  ship,  and  its  command  was,  there- 
fore, the  greatest  prize  in  the  service.  Al- 
ready Fisher  had  specialized  in  the  new 
developments,  such  as  steam,  iron,  turrets, 
modem  guns,  that  have  transformed  naval 
warfare,  and,  in  1882,  he  was  already  recog- 
nized as  the  greatest  artillerist  in  the  navy. 
At  the  time  of  the  Alexandria  expedition 
he  made  his  mark  as  the  leader  of  a  landing 
force;  his  invention  of  an  armored  train  for 
this  purpose  still  more  accentuated  the 
practical  bent  of  his  mind.  The  next  few 
years  Fisher  gave  up  entirely  to  studying 
the  new  mechanism  of  war.  He  was  always 
ready  to  fight  for  the  new  ideas,  and  life 
with  him  was,  therefore,  one  perpetual 
struggle  with  "old  fogeyism."  A  single 
episode  shows  how  really  recent  is  the 
boasted  modernism  of  our  navies:  in  the 
early  'eighties  the  muzzle-loading  cannon 
was  still  the  dependence  of  warships;  Fisher 
had  one  of  his  first  hard  tussles  in  his  at- 
tempt toget  the  breech  loader  on  shipboard. 
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He  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  welcome  the 
torpedo — ^thefirst  torpedo  school  established 
in  England  was  Fisher's  work.  His  fight 
for  the  Belleville  boiler  is  a  well  remem- 
bered incident  of  British  naval  history. 

And  all  this  time  Fisher  was  progressing 
as  a  personality ;  no  modern  man  has  filled  so 
largely  the  English  Jackie's  mind.  He  was 
a  forceful,  rough-and-ready, industrious,and 
deliciously  undiplomatic  sea  captain.  His 
hearty  soul,  filled  with  the  highest  enthusi- 
asm for  the  navy,  constantly  revolted  at  the 
shiftlessness  and  laxity  he  saw  on  every 
hand.  Backward  he  knew  the  navy  to  be; 
but  he  had  studied  its  history,  he  loved  its 
achievements,  and  he  had  his  aspirations 
for  its  future.  Fisher's  favorite  quotation 
was  Captain  Mahan's  picturesque  descrip- 
tion of  the  thwarting  of  Napoleon:  "Nel- 
son's far  distant,  storm-beaten  ships,  upon 
which  the  Grand  Army  never  looked,  stood 
between  it  and  the  dominion  of  the  world." 
"  The  great  fact  that  we  are  all  realizing," 
he  said  once  at  a  public  banquet,  "  is  that  on 
the  British  navy  rests  the  British  Empire. 
Nothing  else  is  of  any  use  without  it,  not 
even  the  army.  We  are  different  from  con- 
tinental nations.  No  soldier  of  ours  can  go 
anywhere  unless  a  sailor  carries  him  there 
on  his  back." 

WHEN    THE    GERMANS   CHEERED    FISHER 

Once,  off  Lisbon,  a  German  squadron, 
that  was  much  larger  than  Fisher's,  at- 
tempted to  impress  the  Portuguese  at  theex- 
pense  of  the  British  fleet.  1 1  sailed  proudly 
into  the  harbor,  and  anchored  before  the 
city  in  magnificent  double  row.  This  little 
proceeding  roused  all  the  British  tar  in 
Fisher's  soul.  He  got  up  steam,  saluted 
the  German  ships,  and  sailed  out  of  the 
harbor  between  the  two  lines.  On  either 
side,  the  English  ships  had  a  clearance  of 
only  twenty  yards;  only  a  sailor  with  iron 
nerves  and  commanding  skill  would  have 
attempted  such  a  risky  enterprise.  Along 
came  the  British  ships,  however,  one  follow- 
ing directly  in  the  wake  of  the  other.  The 
whole  city  population,  amazed  at  the  splen- 
did seamanship,  gathered  on  the  docks,  and 
even  the  Germans  cheered  the  English  fleet 
uproariously  as  the  sides  of  the  ships  almost 
grazed  their  own. 

1 89 1 ,  when  Fisher  became  the  superin- 


tendent of  Portsmouth  Dockyards,  he  had 
already  acquired  a  reputation  in  the  navy 
as  a  hard  worker,  a  master  of  detaik,  and  1 
martinet.  Entirely  without  influential 
friends,  he  had  already  reached  the  rank  of 
rear-admiral.  Already  he  was  widely  known 
among  officers  and  men  as  "  Jacky  Fisher." 
a  name  that  signified  a  man  "whose  wiH 
was  iron  and  whose  nerves  were  Harveyiad 
steel."  Already  the  navy  teemed  witk 
anecdotes  illustrating  his  determinatioo. 
Once  a  captain  who  had  received  orders  to 
have  his  ship  at  a  particular  place  at  a  par- 
ticular time  made  the  mistake  of  sending 
back  word  that  the  thing  was  physicaDy 
impossible.  "Tell  the  captain/' responded 
Fisher,  "that  if  he  isn't  ready  to  start  at 
the  date  mentioned  I  will  have  him  towed 
there."  Naturally  the  captain  went.  Ports- 
mouth Dockyards  furnished  especial  op> 
portunities  to  a  man  of  his  revolutionary 
stamp.  Founded  in  the  days  of  Qotti 
Elizabeth,  the  methods  still  prevailing 
seemed  fairly  representative  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  popular  watchword  in  the 
navy,  "  Bill  don't  do  no  work  now,  he's  got 
a  job  in  the  dockyard''  aptly  described  the 
existing  situation.  On  the  day  of  his  ar- 
rival, Fisher,  strolling  over  the  place,  met 
several  jackies  leisurely  sauntering  along. 

"  What  are  you  men  doing?"  he  asked. 

"  We're  makin'  way  for  some  others  who 
are  bringin'  along  an  oar,"  the  spokesman 
answered. 

Soon  five  or  sue  lazy-going  sailors  ap- 
peared. 

"What  are  you  doing?"  asked  Fisher. 

"  We're  carrying  an  oar,"  was  the  answer. 

"But  I  see  no  oar!"  answered  the  ad- 
miral. 

"Well  ril  be  blarsted,"  answered  the 
spokesman,  "  if  we  hain't  fergot  the  oar." 

The  yam  may  be  apocryphal,  but  it  illus- 
trates a  truth  none  the  less. 

Another  story,  which  has  greater  evi- 
dences of  authenticity,  shows  that  Fisher  s 
arrival  exercised  at  least  a  certain  whole- 
some influence: 

One  of  the  Sea  Lords,  whose  rather  slip- 
shod dress  disguised  his  real  importance, 
appeared  one  day  in  the  yard  looking  for  the 
superintendent.  He  ran  against  a  jackiesta- 
tioned  outside  a  shed,  softly  pounding  the 
pig  iron  bricks  that  served  as  a  pavement. 
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Are  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  this 
rV*  the  stranger  asked; 
Not  much,"  replied  the  gentleman  of 
ure,  "seeing  I'm  here  doing  crow  for 

m  " 

Crow?  What's  that?" 
Crow  is  wot  1  'm  a-doing  of.  I  nside  that 
d  all  the  maties  are  playin'  cards  and 
in'  it  easy  like.  I'm  out  'ere  keepin' 
ch  for  'em.  When  1  sees  one  comin'  wot 
't  matter,  1  knocks  soft.  When  1  sees 
Fisher  I  knocks  like  Hades;  and  when 
Fisher  pokes  his  nose  through  the  shed, 
the  maties  are  workin'  like  it,  too. 
?" 

isher  had  the  sea-dog  attitude  toward 
men;  he  frequently  treated  them  with 
:he  harshness  of  a  whaling  captain,  and 
f,  in  turn,  treated  him  with  a  half- 
idly,  half-hostile  familiarity.  The  ad- 
il  of  the  fleet  himself  loves  to  tell  many 
lese  stories  about  "Old  Fisher"  and  the 
ish  tar.  One  day  a  favorite  boatswain 
eared  at  headquarters  in  one  of  the 
liral's  particularly  busy  hours  and  de- 
ided  a  personal  interview.  The  orderly 
>ted  that  the  superintendent  could  not 
listurbed.  When  the  man  became  insis- 
:,  however,  he  finally  carried  the  mes- 
\  to  Fisher,  hard  at  work  in  an  interior 
n. 

Oh,  tell  him  to  go  to  hell,"  roared  the 
liral. 

Aye,  aye,  sir!"  came  a  voice  from  out- 
.  "  I  knows  I  'II  be  able  to  see  you  there, 
but  I  wants  to  'ave  a  little  talk  'ere 
,  sir." 

everal  years  after  his  Portsmouth  days, 
ler  visited  one  of  his  old  associates  of 
forecastle  who  was  then  living  on  half 
He  found  the  old  man  comfortably 
led  in  a  cottage  attended  by  another 
^rannuated  seaman. 

Why  do  you  have  this  other  man  here?" 
xl  the  admiral. 

1  keep  'im  'ere,"  said  the  pensioner,  "  to 
e  into  my  quarters  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
nin'  an'  sing  out, '  Hi  there!  The  Had- 
il  wants  to  see  you.'  At  that  1  merely 
over  in  my  bed  and  says,  'Tell  old 
er  to  go  to  'ell'." 

s  a  result  of  his  many  years'  observa- 
,  Fisher  had  succeeded  in  diagnosing 
complaint  then  afflicting  the  British 


navy;  there  was  too  much  "doing  crow." 
Indolence,  ignorance,  and  carelessness 
clogged  every  branch  of  the  service,  active 
and  administrative.  In  1899,  while  com- 
manding the  Mediterranean  fleet,  Fisher 
delivered  several  lectures  at  Malta  on  his 
favorite  topics.  In  1902,  when  the  annual 
manoeuvres  were  on,  he  asked  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Government  to  visit  him  at 
Malta.  He  seized  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
plain precisely  how  inefficient  an  instru- 
ment the  navy  was.  These  gentlemen, 
trained  from  childhood  in  the  traditional 
English  conception  of  the  invincible  fleet, 
stood  astounded  at  his  revelations.  He 
took  them  all  over  the  ground,  beginning 
at  the  first  seat  of  trouble,  the  Board  of 
Admiralty.  This  board,  he  showed  them, 
traced  its  origin  to  the  days  of  Queen  Anne, 
and  had  altered  very  little  in  its  constitu- 
tion since  that  time.  It  had  no  coherence, 
no  head,  no  organization  that  recognized 
fundamental  changes  in  politics  and  naval 
art.  He  probably  quoted  from  a  man  with 
whom  even  then  he  had  had  his  troubles. 
Lord  Charles  Beresford,  who  had  said,  in  a 
public  speech,  that  the  First  Sea  Lord,  then 
Admiral  Kerr,  gave  most  of  his  time  to 
trouser  buttons  and  bluejackets'  collars, 
and  debated  such  questions  as  whether  the 
sailors  were  to  have  golden  syrup  or  treacle. 
What  England  needed,  said  Sir  Charles — 
and  this  was  also  Fisher's  idea — ^was  a  "  war 
lord  in  both  the  war  office  and  the  admi- 
ralty, who  should  prepare  and  organize  for 
war."  There  should  be  a  responsible  head, 
supreme  over  the  others,  to  coordinate  the 
work  of  the  department  and  reorganize  the 
system  with  this  idea  of  preparedness  di- 
rectly in  mind.  Once  England,  in  St.  Vin- 
cent, had  a  Sea  Lord  who  had  broken  with 
tradition,  gained  the  mastery  of  the  navy 
office,  taken  a  demoralized  fleet  and  trans- 
formed it  into  the  machine  which  Nelson 
used  so  effectively.  What  the  present  situa- 
tion needed  was  an  administration  similarly 
drastic  to  meet  a  situation  equally  threat- 
ening. The  army  had  found  its  Kitchener 
— its  organizer;  the  navy  also  needed  a  Kit- 
chener. 

But,  of  course,  Fisher  didn't  mean,  his 
guests  protested,  that  the  British  navy 
was  not  a  powerful  and  effective  one,  an 
indestructible  bulwark  of  empire.     Unfor- 
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tunately  that  was  precisely  what  Fisher 
did  mean.  The  oflficers  were  ignorant  and 
had  received  no  education  that  fitted  them 
to  command  modem  ships.  Their  whole 
training  was  based  upon  the  technique  of 
the  sailing  vessel.  They  knew  some  naviga- 
tion and  understood  yardarms  and  sails 
and  other  details  useful  in  Nelson's  day; 
they  knew  little  about  steam,  machinery, 
electricity,  pneumatic  power,  and  the  other 
forces  that  made  the  modem  fighting  ship. 
The  navy  did  not  recognize  engineers  as 
really  a  part  of  itself — yet  they  were  the 
men  upon  whom  success  in  battle  largely 
depended.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  thing 
to  reorganize  the  system,  so  that  these  in- 
dispensable persons,  instead  of  being  merely 
hired  men,  could  become  lieutenants,  cap- 
tains, perhaps  even  admirals?  As  a  matter 
of  fact  every  officer,  said  Sir  John,  should  be 
an  engineer;  a  knowledge  of  machinery,  not 
of  sails,  was  essential.  And  then  there  was 
the  famous  British  Jackie.  He  was  a  splen- 
did specimen,  of  course,  but,  as  a  fighting 
unit,  his  usefulness  was  mainly  potential,  not 
actual.  One  thing  Sir  John  Fisher  could 
privately  inform  the  heads  of  the  Govem- 
ment — the  gunnery  was  very  bad.  The 
men  were  almost  as  unskilful  in  handling 
ships  as  were  their  officers.  The  trouble  in 
both  cases  was  the  same:  the  lack  of  prac- 
tice. Again  he  might  have  cited,  even  if 
he  didn't,  the  case  of  Lord  Charles  Beres- 
ford,  the  darling  of  a  large  part  of  the  Bri- 
tish public.  Lord  Charles  had  said  that, 
in  1902,  he  was  fifty-six  years  old;  he  had 
spent  forty  years  in  the  navy;  yet  he  had 
tactically  handled  only  three  ships  five 
hours  in  his  life.  In  case  of  a  sudden  war — 
and  wars  nowadays  come  suddenly — how 
could  such  men  handle  their  squadrons 
effectively? 

A  COLLECTION  OF  MARINE  ANTIQUITIES 

Sir  John's  most  astounding  revelation, 
however,  concemed  the  ships.  Here,  again, 
he  showed.  Englishmen  were  living  in  a 
fool's  Paradise.  England's  great  idol,  its 
navy,  had  feet  of  clay.  How  many  English- 
men knew,  for  example,  that  there  were  1 50 
ships,  the  great  majority  of  them  on  the 
active  list,  that  were  "useless  and  worse 
than  useless  in  case  of  war?"  Many  of 
%  vessels,  ghosts  of  other  days,  consti- 


tuted the  finest  museum  of  navml  aiitiqiii> 
ties  then  afloat.  Did  the  responsiUe  Gov- 
ernment know  that  the  navy  was  still  car- 
rying and  actually  spending  money  on  sod 
units  as  the  Dapper,  built  in  1812,  the  Mer- 
cury, in  1826,  the  Pitt,  in  1820,  and  the 
Havanna,  which  first  took  the  water  in 
181 1?  All  over  the  world  British  skx>ps. 
gunboats,  and  light  cmisers  were  kept  in 
active  service,  engaged  in  the  somewhat 
vague  occupation  of  "showing  the  flag." 
vessels  too  weak  to  fight,  and  too  sbw  to 
mn  away.  Why  should  England  spend 
large  sums  every  year  in  repairing  sudi 
ships  and  maintaining  their  crews?  In  case 
of  war  these  vessels  and  their  men  wouU  be 
intemed;  they  never  could  get  home;  the 
ships  themselves  would  be  no  loss,  bat  the 
lossof  their  crews  would  be  a  serious  matter. 
What  made  this  situation  especially  aggra- 
vating was  that,  in  numerous  English  ports, 
a  large  number  of  ships  were  tied  up  to  the 
docks,  held  in  reserve  because  there  were  do 
men  to  man  them.  These  vessels,  though 
not  first  line  ships,  could  still  be  used  in 
war;  as  they  stood  at  present,  however. 
it  would  take  three  months  to  prepare  them 
for  sea.  In  the  annual  manoeuvres,  these 
vessels,  hastily  manned  by  officers  and  men 
who  had  noacquaintancewiththem, usually 
made  a  miserable  showing;  after  flounder- 
ing around  they  usually  "limped  back** 
in  disgrace  to  their  moorings.  The  navy 
contained  many  vessels  of  comparatively 
modem  build— dating,  say,  from  1885, 1890. 
and  1895 — that  were  antiquated  and  use- 
less, and  eating  their  heads  off  in  repairs. 
Did  the  gentlemen  know  that,  as  recently 
as  1895,  45  per  cent,  of  British  warships 
were  armed  with  muzzle-loading  guns,  and 
that  many  were  still  encumbered  this  way? 
Fisher  had  figured  that,  by  disposing  of  us^ 
less  ships,  England  could  save  $20,000,000 
a  year  in  repairs — money  that  could  be  used 
for  real  defensive  purposes.  There  were  the 
Medea  and  the  Medusa,  for  example, 
which,  although  only  fifteen  years  old.  had 
very  little  fighting  strength;  yet,  a  year  or 
two  before,  the  Govemment  had  spent 
more  than  half  their  value  in  repairs. 

And  Fisher  did  not  hesitate  to  instruct 
his  assembled  statesmen  upon  their  o^n 
peculiar  province:  that  of  European  poli- 
tics.   Necessarily,  he  insisted,  there  should 
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be  some  correlation  between  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  fleet  and  England's  relations 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  How  many 
Englishmen  knew  that  the  existing  dis- 
position of  the  British  fleet  was  based  upon 
the  politics  of  the  eighteenth  century,  or  at 
least  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth?  The 
British  fleet  in  the  Napoleonic  wars  had 
done  most  of  its  important  fighting  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  adjacent  waters — the 
Nile  and  Trafalgar;  ever  since,  England  had 
kept  her  strongest  naval  force  in  this  part 
of  the  world.  Like  the  education  of  its 
officers,  the  British  fleet  was  disposed  on 
the  basis  of  the  ideas  that  controlled  in 
sailing  days.  The  admiralty  office  recog- 
nized France  as  England's  greatest  foe — 
France,  which,  as  a  Mediterranean  Power, 
could  swoop  down  upon  England's  road  to 
I ndia  and  effectually  blockade  it.  Politics, 
however,  had  ceased  to  regard  France  as 
the  strongest  Power  threatening  the  British 
Empire.  Everything  indicated,  declared 
Fbher,  that  that  empire  was  to  be  saved 
or  lost  in  the  North  Sea.  But,  for  two 
thirds  of  the  year,  England  had  practically 
no  naval  forces  in  her  home  waters.  Mean- 
while England's  real  enemy  was  rapidly 
transforming  this  North  Sea  into  the  Ger- 
man Ocean.  And  Germany  was  not  basing 
her  fleet  upon  the  politics  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  but  upon  present  day  realities. 
The  Kaiser  was  not  scattering  his  battle 
squadrons  in  out-of-the-way  stations;  he 
was  following  Nelson's  dictum  and  training 
his  ships  in  the  waters  where  they  would 
most  likely  have  to  fight.  He  had  taken 
Captain  Mahan  as  his  presiding  genius  in 
naval  strategy;  and  the  central  point  of 
Captain  Mahan's  philosophy  was  concen- 
tration. England  was  dispersing  her  battle- 
ships, splitting  them  up  into  futile  details; 
the  safety  of  the  empire,  said  Fisher,  de- 
manded concentration,  and  concentration 
in  home  waters.  The  best  way  for  England 
to  protect  its  far-flung  commerce,  and  to 
destroy  that  of  her  most  likely  enemy,  was 
to  control  the  North  Sea. 

These  were  the  ideas  that  Fisher  not  only 
laid  before  his  visiting  statesmen,  but 
preached  publicly  on  all  possible  occasions. 
Whenever  he  could  get  the  ear  of  an  in- 
fluential person,  he  overwhelmed  him  with 
the  necessity  of  making  these  reforms.    He 


used  the  press,  daily  and  periodical,  he  lec- 
tured and  spoke  at  Guildhall  banquets. 
Once  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  in  one  of  his 
occasional  appearances  in  Parliament,  eu- 
logized the  navy,  and  intimated — and  this 
despite  his  previous  strictures — that  Eng- 
land had  reasons  to  be  satisfied  with  it. 
The  next  day  Fisher  rushed  into  his  office. 
"Take  it  back!"  he  cried,  "take  it  back! 
We're  not  satisfied.  Take  it  back,  or  get 
a  new  lot  of  sea  lords.  Any  time  I  have 
any  lying  to  do  I'll  do  it  myself!" 

THE    "autocrat"   OF   THE   NAVY 

By  this  time  the  Government  had  al- 
ready called  Fisher  to  Whitehall  as  First 
Sea  Lord.  "The  old  man  is  like  a  torpedo 
waiting  for  the  head  to  be  screwed  on,"  an 
old  salt  had  remarked;  on  October  21,  1904 
— theninety-ninth  anniversary  of  the  battle 
of  Trafalgar — the  head  was  screwed  on. 
Mr.  Arthur  J.  Balfour,  then  Prime  Minis- 
ter, and  one  of  Fisher's  most  enthusiastic 
converts,  gave  him  practically  a  free  hand. 
When  Fisher  began  to  upset  things,  many 
Englishmen,  especially  those  of  the  tradi- 
tional kind,  expressed  their  horrified  amaze- 
ment; there  was  really  no  excuse  for  this, 
however,  as  Fisher's  ideas  were  well  known, 
and  he  had  been  placed  in  charge  expressly 
that  he  might  enforce  them.  The  critics 
shouted  "autocrat!"  but  Fisher  quietly 
answered  that  the  British  navy  was  not  a 
republic.  The  organization  of  the  admi- 
ralty was  changed  so  as  to  give  him  prac- 
tically absolute  control;  he  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  several  important  committees 
and  most  officers  of  importance  were  or- 
dered to  report  to  him.  Any  formal  alter- 
ation in  rules,  however,  was  hardly  required. 
Fisher  controlled  the  admiralty  for  the 
same  reason  that  Edward  H.  Harriman 
controlled  his  boards  of  railroad  directors; 
his  abundance  of  ideas,  his  minute  knowl- 
edge, the  definiteness  of  his  conclusions, 
his  vigorously  expressed  logic,  and  his  im- 
pregnable force  of  character  necessarily 
made  him  the  Macgregor  of  the  table.  A 
life  spent  in  carefully  thinking  about  plans 
for  the  safety  of  the  empire  began  now  to 
flower  into  definite  acts.  The  system  "that 
had  stood  the  test  of  centuries"  went  to 
pieces  almost  in  a  day.  England's  lame 
ducks  in  foreign  waters  began  to  limp  home; 
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many  were  broken  up  where  they  stood, 
and  dozens  were  sold  at  auction.  "  By  one 
courageous  stroke  of  the  pen,"  said  Premier 
Balfour  in  a  public  speech,  1 50  vessels  had 
disappeared  from  the  British  fleet.  This 
and  other  changes  that  followed,  he  in- 
sisted, represented  the  greatest  naval  re- 
form since  Nelson's  day.  The  crews  were 
brought  back  to  England,  placed  on  sea- 
worthy ships  which  were  lying  tied  to  docks, 
with  the  result  that  England,  for  the  first 
time,  had  an  efficient  reserve  fleet  equipped 
with  nucleus  crews.  These  vessels,  instead 
of  needing  three  months  to  prepare  for  war, 
could  now  be  sent  to  sea  in  two  or  three 
days.  At  the  same  time  Fisher,  in  view  of 
the  changed  political  situation,  abolished 
certain  fleets  that  had  been  roaming  about 
more  or  less  aimlessly  for  years.  There  had 
been  fleets  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  South 
Pacific;  he  abolished  these  and  joined  their 
effective  vessels  to  the  newfleetsestablished 
nearer  home.  The  North  Sea,  instead  of  the 
Mediterranean,  now  became  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  most  powerful  squadron.  A  new 
fleet,  of  twelve  battleships  and  six  armored 
cruisers,  was  stationed  here  based  upon 
home  ports.  Fisher  organized  a  Mediter- 
ranean fleet,  with  eight  battleships,  based 
upon  Malta.  He  then  created  an  entirely 
new  battle  squadron,  of  eight  battleships 
and  six  armored  cruisers,  which  he  called 
the  Atlantic  fleet,  based  upon  Gibraltar. 
This  was  also  known  as  the  "pivot  fleet"; 
with  the  help  of  wireless  telegraphy  it  could 
swing,  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  join  either 
the  Channel  fleet,  or  the  one  stationed  in 
the  Mediterranean.  This  was  the  distribu- 
tion which  caused  a  revolution  in  English 
naval  preparedness,  the  real  test  of  which 
came  the  other  day  with  the  sudden  explo- 
sion of  war.  The  Kaiser  did  not  find  the 
British  ships  scattered  all  over  the  world, 
many  of  them  unfit  for  service  of  any  kind; 
he  found  a  huge  armada  stationed  literally 
at  his  front  door,  blocking  his  own  egress. 
And  Sir  John  had  made  other  preparations. 
He  had  handed  the  gunnery  work  over  to 
Sir  Percy  Scott  and  Sir  John  Jellicoe,  with 
results  that  have  been  apparent  in  every 
naval  engagement  so  far.  And  he  had  en- 
gaged in  another  scrapping  performance, 
compared  with  which  that  of  1904  was  tri- 
The  conservatives  had  roared  and 


fumed  as  ship  after  ship  disappeared  from 
the  navy  list  and  went  upon  the  auction 
block.  When  Sir  John  launched  his  dread- 
naught,  in  1906,  it  became  apparent  that  be 
was  a  radical  indeed.  For  this  vessel,  so 
far  as  the  first  battle  line  was  concerned, 
"scrapped"  the  whole  British  navy.  Eng- 
land's old  fashioned  fleet  had  never  had 
such  a  preponderance  over  other  navies  as 
in  1906,  when  Fisher,  by  his  new  building 
programme,  relegated  it  to  the  pigeon-hole. 
An  article  on  Admiral  von  Tirpitz,  pub- 
lished elsewhere  in  this  magazine,  describes 
the  influence  of  the  dreadnaught  on  both 
the  British  and  the  German  navies. 

These  changes  caused  the  Sampson- 
Schley  controversy  of  the  British  navy. 
Lord  Charles  Beresford  enlisted  his  aris- 
tocratic influence  against  this  son  of  a 
humble  Scottish  officer;  he  wrote  books, 
made  speeches,  entered  Parliament,  ob- 
tained parliamentary  inquiries — ^all  in  an 
attempt  to  cause  Fisher's  downfall.  Noth- 
ing would  be  so  unprofitable  as  to  rehearse 
this  proceeding  now.  Time — a  few  brief 
years — has  made  it  completely  ridicukxis. 
In  view  of  what  has  happened,  it  belongs  to 
the  same  obscure  chapters  of  history  as  the 
warfare  waged  against  Lord  St.  Vincent  in 
the  days  preceding  Trafalgar,  and  the 
struggle  made  to  unseat  Grant  from  the 
command  of  the  Federal  armies.  No 
doubt,  a  hundred  years  ago,  many  critics 
proved  that  Wellington  knew  nothing  of 
the  art  of  warfare;  doubtless  there  were 
plenty  of  parliamentary  orators  who  re- 
garded Nelson  as  a  fool.  England  can  con- 
gratulate itself  upon  one  fact:  the  people, 
the  King,  the  Cabinet  stood  firmly  by 
Fisher.  A  parliamentary  investigation, 
held  to  investigate  charges  formulated 
by  Beresford,  reported  whole-heartedly  in 
Fisher's  favor.  The  crisis  came  in  1908, 
when  Admiral  Beresford  closed  his  career 
by  hauling  down  his  flag  a  year  before  the 
retiringage — acircumstance  that  amounted 
practically  to  a  dismissal.  At  about  the 
same  time  Sir  John  Fisher  was  raised  to  the 
peerage.  The  final  triumph  came  a  few 
months  ago  when,  by  unanimous  consent, 
the  nation  called  the  admiral,  now  white 
haired — he  is  seventy-four  years  old — from 
retirement  and  placed  the  destinies  of  the 
British  Empire  in  his  hands. 
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ERMAN     SIGNAL        A    SON  IS  BORN     — CONTRABAND    WIRELESS    IN     SOUTH 
AMERICA — THE  STRATEGY  OF  THE  RAIDERS— SEA  FIGHTS  IN  CHILEAN 
WATERS    AND    OFF    THE     FALKLAND    ISLANDS 
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iROM    the    wireless    station    at 

Sayville  and  from  many  other 

stations    in    North    and   South 

America  and  the  Islands  of  the 

Pacific,   a  message  went  whis- 

)ut  on  the  night  of  the  fourth  of 

"A   son   is   born,"   flashed   the 

)rds  across  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 

cruisers  in  all  parts  of  the  world 

up  that  message  and  knew  that 

declared  against  the  leading  naval 

f  the  world.    And  the  captain  of 

erman  cruiser  knew  exactly  what 

odo. 

ingston,  the  Karlsrube  slipped  her 
md,  steaming  around  to  the  north 
sland,  cut  the  Jamaica  cable.  At 
1,  before  Japan  had  had  a  chance 
ade  that  port,  the  Scbarnborst  and 
lu  stole  out  to  sea  and  disappeared 
Pacific.  The  Dresden,  which  had 
ng  with  our  ships  off  Vera  Cruz, 
ip  the  message  and  bagged  there- 
?  first  British  collier  she  met  in  the 
an.  Captain  Muller  of  the  Emden 
for  action  and  steamed  out  across 
lian  Ocean  to  add  his  bnlliant 
to  the  history  of  legitimate  buc- 

g- 

)eginning  of  the  war  on  the  high 
ealed  immediately  the  careful  and 
tic  preparations  which  Germany 
de.  In  the  first  week  of  August 
3US  scattered  German  ships  on  the 
s  were  in  touch  with  one  another 
:he  world. 

il  Republics  of  South  America, 
sisted  by  British  and  French 
:tach£s  have  been  busily  engaged 
the  past  four  months  cleaning 
wireless  out  of  their  neutral  ter- 


ritories. But  during  the  first  months  of 
the  war  these  stations  were  invaluable  to 
Germany.  Though  lacking  sufficient  coal- 
ing stations,  Germany  nevertheless  had 
colliers  at  sea  with  rendezvous  carefully 
indicated  in  their  sailing  orders.  In  Octo- 
ber Admiral  Von  Spee  managed  to  get 
together  the  best  units  of  his  widely  scat- 
tered Pacific  cruiser  squadron,  concentra- 
ting them  at  the  Galipagos  Islands,  off 
the  coast  of  Ecuador.  Before  arriving 
there  the  Scbarnborst  and  Gneisenau  had 
pretty  well  smashed  up  the  French  colony 
at  Tahiti.  These  two  ships  were  joined 
by  the  Leipiic,  Nurnberg,  and  Dresden, 
smaller  cruisers  which  up  to  that  time  had 
been  conducting  independent  raids  on 
commerce  in  widely  separated  fields  at 
sea.  In  squadron  formation  they  then 
moved  down  the  west  coast  of  South 
America,  all  together,  cleaning  up  British 
shipping  as  they  went,  and  on  the  first  of 
November,  off  the  Chilean  coast,  met  and 
sunk  a  British  cruiser  squadron  under 
Admiral  Cradock. 

In  the  same  broad  area  over  which  Ger- 
man efficiency  had  made  the  most  of  slight 
resources,  England,  with  many  coaling 
stations  and  established  cable  and  wireless 
facilities,  had  the  worst  of  it  for  several 
months  until  Sturdee's  fleet  on  December 
8th  demolished  Von  Spee's  German  squad- 
ron off  the  Falkland  Islands. 

The  English  squadron,  consisting  of  the 
cruisers  Good  Hope,  Monmouib,  and  Glas^ 
gow,  the  old  battleship  Canopus  with  the 
armed  merchant  auxiliary  Otranto  were 
ordered  from  England  specifically  to  search 
for  the  German  commerce  destroyers. 
That  squadron  was  badly  organized  for 
the  work  in  hand  and  completely  in  the 
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THE  EASTERN  "HIGH  SEAS  AREA 
ENGLAND,  FRANCE,  AND  JAPAN  HAD  TO  PROTECT  THE  MAIN  TRADE  ROUTES  OP  THIS  WIDE  OCEAM 
TERRITORY  THROUGH  WHICH  THEY  WERE  OBLIGED  TO  CONVOY  TRANSPORTS  LADEN  WITH  FOOD  AMD 
SUPPLIES  FROM  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  INDIA,  HONGKONG,  AND  NORTH  CHINA,  AND  THB  JAPANESE 
ARCHIPELAGO.  GERMANY'S  FAR  EASTERN  POSSESSIONS  HAVE  BEEN  LOST  TO  THE  JAPANESE,  BRITISH,  AND 
AUSTRALASIAN  FORCES 


dark  as  to  the  movements  of  the  enemy  it 
was  about  to  meet.  After  having  cleared 
Magellan  Straits  they  picked  up  Von 
Spec's  wireless  signals  in  the  South  Pacific 
and  came  into  contact  with  his  ships  in  a 
northerly  gale  on  the  evening  of  November 
first.  The  cruisers  forming  the  Ger- 
man squadron  in  the  ensuing  fight  were 
superior  to  the  four  English  ships  in  gun- 
power  but  not  in  tonnage.  Completely 
taken  by  surprise  at  finding  concentrated 
all  of  the  ships  composing  Von  Spee's 
supposedly  scattered  squadron,  the  Eng- 
lish nevertheless  attacked,  were  defeated 
and  lost  three  ships,  the  Glasgow  alone 
escaping. 

The  preliminary  strategy  which  led  to 

this  engagement  was  entirely  in  favor  of  the 

Germans.    The  tactics  of  the  engagement 

•♦«elf   also   showed    German    superiority, 

in  considering  that  sea-fight  off  the 


desolate  Chilean  coast  we  must  remember 
some  other  ingredients  of  the  situatk)n 
which  explain  the  British  Admiral's  action. 
Admiral  Cradock  has  been  criticised 
for  going  into  the  fight  without  the  battle* 
ship  Canopus.  Some  naval  critics  main- 
tain that  he  should  have  retired  in  the 
direction  of  the  slower  battleship,  then 
far  in  the  rear,  and  endeavored  to  draw 
the  German  squadron  within  range  of  her 
1 2-inch  guns.  The  Canopus  was  a  distinct 
handicap  to  Admiral  Cradock.  She  and 
her  five  sister  ships  have  always  been  a 
misfit  in  the  British  Navy.  With  only 
14  or  15  knots  of  speed  she  was,  in  fast 
cruiser  operations  off  the  Chilean  coast 
and  in  the  engagement  fought  later  at  the 
Falkland  Islands,  merely  a  floating  fort. 
Cradock's  mission  was  to  find  and  engage 
fast  cruisers.  He  could  not  have  got  into 
touch  with  them  or  engaged  them  had  he 
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BRIEF 


EMPIRE 


EMDEN 


A  STUDY  OP  THIS  CHART  WILL  SHOW  THE  EXTRAORDINARY  OCEAN  TERRITORY  WHICH  MAY  BE  COVERED 
BY  ONE  UCHT  CRUISER  PROVIDED  SHE  HAS  SPEED  AND  AN  ABLE  COMMANDER.  THE  NUMBER  OF  SHIPS  DES- 
TROYED BY  THE  "EMDEN^IM  HER  BRILLIANT  THREE  MONTHS*  MARAUDING  IS  VARIOUSLY  ESTIMATED  AS 
FROM  4a  TO  THE  MINIMUM  NUMBER  OF  2).  LARGER  ESTIMATES  INCLUDE  SAILING  VESSELS  AND  STEAMERS 
UTILIZED  AFTER  CAPTURE  FOR  THB  TRANSPORTATION  OF  ACCUMULATED  PASSENGERS  AND  CREWS  TO 
NEUTRAL  PORTS 


adapted  his  movements  to  the  limitations 
of  the  Canopus. 

Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  tradition  of  the  British  Navy  is  to 
attack  always;  that  certain  defeat  is  better 
for  the  morale  of  the  service  than  failure 
to  uphold  the  tradition  and  that  even  in 
defeat  the  destruction  of  some  units  of  the 
enemy's  force  may  be  accomplished.  That 
has  been  the  tradition  of  the  service  since 
the  days  of  Elizabeth  and  Admiral  Cradock 
on  the  bridge  of  the  Good  Hope  that  stormy 
November  evening  knew  he  was  the  first 
British  Admiral  to  command  a  squadron 
in  an  open  sea  engagement  since  Nelson's 
time.  In  his  original  decision,  therefore, 
although  he  was  technically  wrong,  he  was 
morally  right  and  naval  history  will  doubt- 
less uphold  him. 

In  the  actual  progress  of  the  engage- 
ment, however,  his  German  adversary 
out-maiKsuvred  him.    The  fleets  sighted 


each  other  just  at  sunset  when  the  ad- 
vantage lay  temporarily  with  the  British 
squadron  as,  with  the  dropping  sun  at  their 
back,  they  turned  southward  from  a  posi- 
tion to  the  west  of  their  German  adversary. 
As  they  came  within  range,  however.  Von 
Spee,  already  in  the  windward  position 
inshore,  then  gained  the  additional  advan- 
tage of  having  his  enemy's  vessels  silhouet- 
ted black  against  the  fading  light  in  the 
western  sky,  whereas  his  own  ships,  their 
salvos  flashing  red,  soon  merged  indis- 
tinguishably  with  the  windy  night  and 
the  looming  wall  of  the  Chilean  coast. 

What  Von  Spee  did  between  the  first 
of  November  and  the  eighth  of  December 
we  do  not  know.  There  were  many  things 
he  might  have  done.  Troops  from  Aus- 
tralia were  coming  up  bound  for  Suez; 
other  transports  were  bringing  the  Indian 
army  to  help  their  overlords  keep  the 
Germans  out  of  Paris.    He  might  have 
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intercepted  and  seriously  menaced  these 
convoys  by  running  straight  across 
through  the  Arafura  Sea.  The  Japanese, 
with  Tsingtau  still  untaken,  were  quite 
unable  to  police  the  regular  Oriental 
trade  routes.  Sprinkled  through  the 
eastern  Pacific  were  many  island  ports 
which  might  have  been  seriously  damaged 
even  by  the  secondary  batteries  of  the 
German  cruisers.  If  it  was  the  North 
Atlantic  that  he  sought,  the  quickest  way 
was  by  a  bold  stroke  through  the  Panama 
Canal  with  two  days  of  neutral  waters  in 
which  to  save  the  long  and  stormy  voyage 
around  South  America. 

At  all  events  and  undoubtedly,  as  we 
shall  some  day  know,  for  a  thoroughly  good 
reason.  Von  Spee  took  six  weeks  to  run  a 
distance  he  could  have  made  in  one.  We 
next  heard  from  him  when  on  December 
eighth  he  stumbled  into  Admiral  Sturdee's 
squadron  at  the  Falkland  Islands. 

As  Admiral  Von  Spee  drew  near  the 
island  harbor  of  Port  Stanley,  he  could  see 
the  armed  liner  Macedonia  lying  at  its 
entrance  and  across  a  low  neck  of  land  soon 
made  out  his  old  enemy  the  Canopus  and 
the  protected  cruiser  Bristol  coaling  inside 
the  harbor.  The  day  before  Admiral 
Sturdee  had  arrived  with  the  two  battle 
cruisers.  Invincible  and  Inflexible,  capital 
ships  mounting  12-inch  guns.  When  the 
German  Admiral  sighted  their  tripod  masts 
he  knew  that  he  was  overmatched.  He  did 
not  make  Cradock's  mistake,  for  when  he 
realized  the  hopeless  inferiority  of  his  own 
fleet,  he  at  once  "starred."  That  is,  he 
flew  from  his  flagship  a  signal  for  his  squad- 
ron to  scatter  and  steam  at  top-speed  in 
different  directions,  those  ships  surviving 
to  assemble  at  some  pre-determined  point 
after  dark.  Sturdee,  with  more  than  six 
knots  advantage  in  speed  and  some  3,000 
yards  advantage  in  range,  issued  his  orders 
deliberately.  His  crews  were  piped  down 
to  breakfast  as  he  went  out  to  fight.  The 
British  cruisers,  advised  of  the  approach  of 
their  enemy  long  before  that  enemy  could 
properly  analyze  the  situation,  had  steam 
up  and  moorings  slipped,  and  promptly 
forged,  one  after  the  other,  out  of  the  mouth 
of  the  harbor,  each  ship  taking  up  its  ap- 
pointed task. 

Three  hours  later  the  Scbarnborst,  Von 


Spee's  flagship,  wassunk  while  her  8.2  guos, 
firing  until  submerged,  were  pathetically 
impotent  to  exact  any  reprisals  from  thdr 
adversaries  six  miles  away.  After  almost 
exactly  two  hours  more  of  long-range  fight- 
ing, the  Gneisenau,  similarly  overhauled 
and  out-gunned,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  eveih 
ing  went  down  with  her  crew  at  quarters 
and  her  colors  flying.  In  the  meantime  the 
Leipzic  and  Number g,  after  a  running  fight 
lasting  for  six  hours,  were  sent  to  the  bot- 
tom by  the  Cornwall^  Glasgow^  and  KenL 
The  Dresden,  with  her  26  knots,  drew  away 
from  the  Cornwall  and,  alone  of  all  Vod 
Spee's  squadron,  escaped,  the  Mac^am 
and  Bristol  having  in  the  meantime  pur- 
sued and  captur^  the  German  collier- 
transport. 

This  victory  is  not,  however,  as  credit- 
able tdlBritish  strategy  as  the  Chilean  actioD 
is  to  German,  for  at  the  Falklands  contact 
happened  accidentally  and  the  British  pre- 
ponderance was  overwhelmingly  greater 
than  the  German  advantage  in  gun-power 
had  been  in  the  former  fight. 

THE  "emden" 

Of  all  the  naval  vessels  which  have 
perished  in  this  war,  the  German  Emden  is 
the  only  one  which  has  struck  its  cok>rs. 
On  November  tenth,  driven  ashore  on  a 
reef  off  the  Cocos  Islands,  a  smoking 
shambles,  and  every  gun  out  of  action,  she 
struck  her  ensign  and  ended  her  career 
without  the  solace  of  a  grave  in  deep  water. 
The  Emden* s  exploits  were  the  most  not- 
able of  those  of  the  few  light  German 
cruisers  which,  in  widely  separated  sea 
territories,  preyed  brilliantly  for  a  few 
months  upon  the  commerce  of  the  Allies. 

For  more  than  three  months  this  swift 
little  cruiser  was  a  terror  to  merchantmen 
in  the  Eastern  seas,  although  during  all 
that  time  English,  French,  Russian,  and 
Japanese  ships  were  trying  to  find  and 
capture  her,  and  her  sister  commerce 
destroyers.  The  resourcefulness  of  the 
Emden' s  commander  is  one  of  the  bright- 
est chapters  in  this  war  at  sea.  He  flew 
from  point  to  point,  coaling  and  provision- 
ing himself  from  his  captures,  and  had 
destroyed  English  shipping  alone  to  the 
value  of  more  than  $20,000,000  before  he 
met  his  fate  at  the  hands  of  the  Australian 
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cruiser,  Sydney,  a  ship  of  2  knots'  greater 
speed  and  far  superior  gun-power. 

To  the  credit  of  that  gallant  German 
captain  be  it  also  said  that  he  never  once 
forgot  military  principles  or  the  laws  of 
naval  warfare.  Not  a  single  life  was  lost 
on  any  merchantman  captured  or  destroyed 
by  the  Emden, 

It  cannot  be  contended  that  the  brilliant 
feats  of  this  swift,  light  cruiser  in  any 
way  influenced  the  result  of  the  war.  Her 
exploits,  and  those  of  the  Karlsruhe,  Konigs- 
berg,  Dresden,  and  Leipiic,  were  rather 
more  irritating  than  hurtful  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  Allies.  Many  Emdens  would 
be  required  to  produce  any  serious  im- 
pression on  the  great  amount  of  England's 
ocean-borne  commerce.  From  a  naval 
point  of  view  the  interesting  question  is 
whether  the  English  Navy  took  proper 
measures  to  destroy  the  Emden  and  her 
sister  ships. 

As  time  goes  on,  we  shall  probably  find 
that  in  the  long  run  the  British  Admiralty 
was  right  in  not  giving  the  Emden  more 
attention.  Even  in  the  British  Navy 
cruisers  fleet  enough  to  overtake  an  Emden 
are  very  scarce.  There  was  more  than 
enough  work  for  all  the  fast  cruisers  be- 
longing to  England,  and  France,  and 
Japan,  during  the  months  of  the  Emden* s 
exploits.  Not  only  were  colonial  troops 
being  brought  up  from  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  but  Japan  was  sending  her  army 
corps  across  the  China  seas  to  the  attack 
of  Tsingtau,  and  France  had  all  she  could 
do  to  police  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Adriatic  and  get  her  African  levies  safely 
ferried  over  into  Europe.  No  one  knew  in 
those  days  where  Von  Spee,  with  his  two 
first-class  ships,  was  roaming.  The  Em- 
den* s  three  months'  immunity  was  not  only 
a  credit  to  the  skill  of  her  commander, 
it  was  also  due  to  the  fact  that  other 
possible  pursuers  had  more  important  work 
to  do.  A  dozen  cruisers,  and  fast  ones,  too, 
would  have  been  requir^  to  catch  the  Em- 
den sooner.  Moreover,  many  of  her  prizes 
fell  into  her  hands  because  they  ignored 
definite  instructions  from  their  Admiralties 
to  keep  off  the  regular  trade  routes. 

I  n  spite  of  the  heavy  cannonading  off  our 
coasts  which  we  kept  hearing  in  the  news- 


papers during  thefirst  weeks  of  thewar,Eng- 
land  and  France  had  swept  the  North  and 
South  Atlantic  clean  of  German  and  Aus- 
trian commerce  by  the  end  of  September. 
England  blocked  German  ports  and  France 
those  of  Austria,  while  their  own  docks 
and  those  of  neutral  countries  are  still 
partially  blocked  by  interned  German  and 
Austrian  shipping.  The  promptness  of 
this  accomplishment  was  due  to  the  con- 
centration of  their  fleets  by  England  and 
France  in  home  waters  in  preparation  for 
just  such  an  emergency. 

British  and  French  commercial  shipping 
however,  has  paid  its  toll  to  German  crui- 
sers in  the  Atlantic  as  well  as  in  the  Pacific 
and  1  ndian  oceans.  The  uncaught  Karlsruhe 
and  Dresden  still  keep  the  seas,  and  the 
forn}er  alone  had,  when  last  definitely  heard 
from  in  November,  already  accounted  for 
sixteen  British  merchantmen.  Moreover, 
the  fast  Hamburg  liner  Kronprini  IVilhelm, 
which  slipped  out  of  New  York  in  the  first 
days  of  the  war,  is  still  at  large. 

Much,  perhaps  the  greater  part  of  this 
great  naval  history,  will  only  come  to  light 
after  the  close  of  the  war.  Now  and  then 
missing  chapters  come  to  light  out  of  the 
mystery  of  far  sea  disasters,  censorships  and 
naval  stratagems,  such  as  the  story  of  the 
fight  off  Trinidad  in  the  West  Indies  be- 
tween the  German  Cap  Trafalgar  and  the 
converted  Cunard  liner  Carmania.  Months 
after  this  engagement  was  fought  to  a  finish, 
the  story  of  it  came  in  a  belated  letter  from 
one  of  the  Carmania' s  officers,  in  fine, 
sunny  weather,  witha  moderate  breezefrom 
the  northeast,  the  action  opened.  Accord- 
ing to  the  writer: 

At  8, 500  yards  we  fired  a  shot  across  the  enemy's 
bows,  and  he  immediately  opened  fire  from  his 
starboard  after  gun.  We  were  now  well  within 
range,  with  most  of  his  shots  going  over,  conse- 
quently our  rigging,  masts,  funnels,  derricks,  and 
ventilators  all  suffered. 

Owing  to  decreasing  range  his  machine  guns 
were  particularly  dangerous,  so  the  ship  was 
turned  away  from  him  and  the  range  opened. 
The  ship  continued  to  turn  until  the  starboard 
battery  was  engaged.  Two  of  our  hits  were  seen 
to  take  his  derrick  steam  pipes;  he  was  well  on 
the  forward,  and  had  a  slight  list  to  starboard. 
One  of  his  shells  had  passed  through  the  cabin 
under  our  forebridge,  and  although  it  did  not 
burst,  it  started  a  fire,  which  became  rapidly 
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worse,  no  water  being  available,  owing  to  the 
main  having  been  shot  through  and  the  chemical 
fire  extinguishers  proving  of  little  use.  The  fire 
got  such  a  firm  hold  that  the  forebridge  had  to  be 
abandoned  and  the  ship  conned  from  aft,  using 
the  lower  steering  position. 

At  this  time  the  enemy  was  on  our  starboard 
bow,  with  a  heavy  list  to  starboard,  and  at  1.30 


p.  M.,  or  an  hour  and  forty  minutes  frain  firing 
the  first  shot,  he  capsized  to  starboard,  and  wm 
down  bow  first  with  colors  flying. 

It  was  some  time  before  we  got  the  fire  under, 
which  necessitated  keeping  the  ship  before  the 
wind,  and  consequently  we  could  not  190  to  the 
assistance  of  the  survivors,  some  of  whom  got 
away  in  boats  and  were  picked  up  by  the  coOien. 


THE  NORTH  SEA  AND  THE  BALTIC 

WHERE   THE    BATTLESHIP   REMAINS   SUPREME — WHAT  SUBMARINES,   MINES,  AND 
AIRSHIPS   HAVE    REALLY   ACCOMPLISHED 


PROMPTLY  on  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  the  main  battle  fleets 
of  England,  France,  and  Germany 
faded  into  the  obscurity  which 
still  enfolds  them.  Yet  from 
that  obscurity  they  have  so  far  determined 
the  fate  of  the  war  at  sea.  Not  a  first  line 
battleship  had,  up  to  the  first  of  March, 
fired  a  shot,  except  in  the  bombardment 
of  the  Dardanelles  and  yet,  in  spite  of 
mines,  aircraft,  submarines,  and  cruiser 
raids  the  control  of  the  sea  remains  with 
the  strongest  battle  fleet.  The  dread- 
naught  and  the  superdreadnaught  remain 
supreme. 

When  war  broke  out  the  long  perfected 
naval  plans  of  the  belligerent  powers  went 
into  instant  effect.  The  battleships,  the 
airships,  and  the  other  auxilliaries  of  the 
different  navies  are  constantly  employed, 
sometimes  actively,  sometimes,  like  the 
British  fleet,  as  a  standing  threat.  Di- 
recting their  movements  from  Berlin, 
London,  Vienna,  Petrograd,  and  Paris 
groups  of  stategists  are  continually  re- 
adapting  preconceived  plans  to  changing 
events,  or  evolving  and  inventing  new  ex- 
pedients to  surprise  or  outwit  the  enemy. 

Underneath  all  and  forever  simmering, 
is  the  Public  Opinion  which  sends  ships  to 
sea  or  holds  fleets  in  port,  overthrows  or 
establishes  governments.  No  considera- 
tion of  this  naval  war  is  complete  without 
due  value  given  to  the  deadly  "man  in  the 
street." 

In  the  home  waters  of  England  and 
Germany,  England  has  from  the  beginning 
maintained  a  two  to  one  naval  preponder- 


ance. The  British  Admiralty  has  been 
able  to  do  this  by  withdrawing  many  of  its 
ships  from  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
high  seas,  the  Mediterranean  being  kx>ked 
after  by  France,  and  the  naval  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Pacific  being  mainly  shouldered 
by  Japan  and  Australasia. 

The  logical  policy  developing  from  Eng- 
land's preponderance  in  the  North  Sea  h^ 
been  consistently  maintained  by  both 
sides.  England  has  practically  shut  off 
Germany  from  western  contact  with  the 
world,  effectively  preventing  the  importa- 
tion of  supplies,  including  non-contraband. 
The  comparative  inactivity  of  the  major 
units  of  their  naval  establishment,  shrouded 
in  mystery  since  the  war  began,  has  been 
the  greatest  possible  tribute  to  British 
naval  policy  of  the  past  30  years.  The 
mere  physical  existence  of  the  British  Navy 
on  its  two  to  one  basis  has  sufficed  to  stop 
German  commerce  and  to  keep  the  main 
fleet  of  the  German  Navy  inoperative  thus 
far  in  the  war. 

The  German  Admiralty  does  not  dare 
risk  a  general  engagement  from  which  at 
present,  even  with  unhoped-for  success, 
they  could  gain  no  permanent  advantage. 
In  its  main  definition,  German  naval  policy- 
is  merely  obvious  common  sense.  Ger- 
many has  wisely  refrained  during  the  first 
eight  months  of  war  from  risking  her  fight- 
ing fleet  in  a  general  engagement.  Through- 
out this  period  she  has  been  forced  to  adopt 
various  expedients — a  policy  of  "attrition," 
it  has  been  called — by  which  she  hopes 
eventually  to  reduce  the  odds  against  her 
to  a  point  which  will  justify  the  use  of 
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1  ships  in  a  general  and  decisive 
iment.  So  far  in  spite  of  an  in- 
s  and  very  able  following  out  of  the 
ion"  process,  Germany  has  not 
I  the  naval  odds  against  her.     Eng- 

building  ships  faster  than  Germany 
>  gait  can  destroy  them,  and  Ger- 
s  loss  in  tonnage  has  greatly  ex- 
[  England's. 

:he  Baltic,  however,  Germany  has 
te  control  and  thus  enjoys  the  slight 
nsating  advantages  of  protecting 
1  trade  proceeding  to  German  ports 

Baltic  and  of  preventing  the  neutral 
►f  Baltic  ports  in  Norway  and  Sweden 
caching  England  and  Russia  by  sea 
Russia,  as  inferior  to  Germany  in 
vaters  as  Germany  is  to  England  in 
3rth  Sea,  is  similarly  forced  to  the 
expedients. 

English  fleet  is  at  one  end  of  the 
le  Russian  Baltic  fleet  at  the  other, 
erman  fleet  in  the  middle.  All  are 
ted  by  naval  bases. 

British  Navy  at  one  extremity, 
I  it  maintains  double  the  sea  power 
many,  is  unable  to  assist  its  weak 
ussia,  at  the  other  extremity,  because 
ny,  holding  the  intermediate  posi- 

the  Kiel  Canal,  is  able  to  throw  its 
force  either  into  the  Baltic  or  the 

Sea.  The  British  Admiralty  ob- 
'  cannot  send  into  the  Baltic  a  force 
enough  to  engage  the  German  fleet, 
e,  even  could  its  deep  draught  capital 
»ass  the  Straits,  such  a  move  would 

English  home  ports  to  a  counter- 
rom  Germany.  Nor  can  England 
to  risk  sending  a  smaller  part  of  its 
Forces  into  the  Baltic,  for  then  the 
n  fleet  could  engage  it  on  better  than 
srms  and  possibly  destroy  it. 
I,  so  long  as  England  makes  no  mis- 
1  strategical  disposition,  Germany 
ive  to  be  content  with  expedients 
il  warfare  in  and  around  the  North 
d  expedients  are  all  that  Russia  can 
)  accomplish  in  the  Baltic.  There 
I  kinds  of  expedients  in  use 

TORPEDO  ATTACK 

de  present  war  torpedo  attack  has 
lade  by  submarines  or  destroyers 
ffectively,  although  of  course  tor- 


pedoes may  be  launched  from  capital  ships 
or  from  cruisers.  We  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about  the  accomplishments  of  sub- 
marines but  scarcely  a  word  about  the 
efficiency  of  destroyers.  Submarines  are 
the  most  suitable  torpedo  carrying  vessels 
for  attacks  by  day  and  destroyers  more 
useful  for  night  attack,  although  the 
destroyer's  efficiency  is  still  further  re- 
stricted by  the  fact  that  only  half  of  the 
night-time  can  be  used  for  attack  if  it  is 
to  return  to  its  base  in  safety.  It  is  im- 
portant to  remember,  however,  that  just 
as  the  capital  ships  of  England  have  been 
effective  by  their  mere  existence,  so  also 
have  flotillas  of  destroyers  served  their 
purpose.  But  for  their  existence  in  large 
numbers  and  their  constant  activity  in 
combing  the  waters,  there  would  have  been 
many  more  such  incidents  as  the  loss  of 
the  Ahoukir,  Cressy,  and  Hogue,  and  the 
sinking  of  the  dreadnaught  Audacious, 

SUBMARINE   OPERATIONS 

In  an  area  as  restricted  as  the  North 
Sea  and  the  Channel  the  value  of  the  sub- 
marine is  at  its  maximum  because  its 
radius  of  action  allows  it  to  proceed  from 
its  base  to  any  point  in  that  area  to  deliver 
an  attack  and  return.  As  developed  up  to 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  submarine  was 
not  effective  with  greater  distances  to 
cover  before  attack  because  it  could  not 
carry  enough  fuel  to  make  the  round  trip. 
Since  the  war  began,  however,  submarines 
have  been  put  in  commission  by  Germany 
and  possibly  by  France  with  a  power  radius 
of  more  than  2,500  miles,  an  endurance 
which  enables  them  to  remain  at  sea  at  low 
speeds  for  a  month  at  a  time.  With  sufficient 
command  of  the  sea  to  allow  for  convoy  or 
parent  ships  submarines  may,  of  course, 
operate  over  distances  far  greater  than 
their  own  power  radius.  Before  the  war 
broke  out  a  fleet  of  these  mechanical  por- 
poises went  out  from  England  to  Australia 
and  our  own  submarines  have  navigated 
from  ports  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to 
Guantanamo. 

If  you  and  I  were  keeping  chickens  and 
you  had  yours  continually  cooped  up  on 
your  own  premises  while  mine  picked  up  an 
adventurous  living  on  the  highway  and 
in  my  neighbors'  yards,  my  chance  of  loss 
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would  be  greater  than  yours.  Similarly 
the  scouting  and  screening  fleets  of  the 
British  Navy  and  merchant  marine  are 
liable  to  greater  loss  by  submarine  attack 
than  the  German.  By  the  very  nature  of 
their  strategic  positions,  these  British 
fleets,  have  been  far  more  open  to  attack 
than  the  corresponding  units  of  the  Ger- 
man Navy,  which  have  been  cooped  up. 

Attacks  by  German  submarines  have 
been  persistent  and  daring,  and  their 
handling  has  show^  great  ability.  The 
German  type  of  submarine  is  distinctly 
better  than  that  of  any  other  navy.  They 
have  a  slight  advantage  in  hull,  and  a 
great  advantage  in  machinery.  An  indi- 
cation of  this  superiority  is  found  in  the 
recent  bids  submitted  to  the  United  States 
Navy  for  the  construction  of  submarines. 
In  the  competition  against  French,  Italian, 
and  British  builders  were  the  Krupp  and 
Vulcan  companies  which  a  year  ago  sub- 
mitted designs  from  Germany,  for  a  sub- 
marine with  a  power  radius  of  1,500  miles 
and  a  speed  of  21  knots  on  the  surface,  to 
be  delivered  in  eighteen  months.  It  is 
certain  that  these  bidders,  although  they 
outbid  their  competitors,  were  not  sub- 
mitting their  best  or  latest  designs. 

For  fear  of  submarine  attack  the  British 
Admiralty  moved  their  main  fighting  fleet 
consisting  of  all  their  capital  ships  outside 
the  North  Sea  area,  using  their  older  and 
smaller  units  to  hold  their  first  sea  line, 
and  backing  them  up  with  battle  cruisers 
which  have  been  kept  within  call  but  out- 
side the  danger  zone  of  the  submarines. 
The  blockading  ships  have  been  reenforced 
by  hundreds  of  steam  trawlers,  which 
save  the  use  of  vessels  of  greater  mili- 
tary values.  Drawing  less  than  twelve 
feet,  the  trawlers  are  of  great  service  in 
the  shoal  waters  along  the  continental 
coast  and  can  send  their  wireless  reports 
over  distances  of  from  fifty  to  a  hundred 
miles. 

German  submarines  have  destroyed  a 
number  of  these  converted  scouts  and 
smallerpatrollingships  and  have  repeatedly 
sunk  merchant  ships  in  the  North  Sea,  the 
English  Channel,  and  lately  in  the  Irish 
Sea.  and  even  off  the  western  coasts  of  the 
British  Isles.  The  greatest  destruction 
accomplished  at  any  one  time  thus  far 


by  submarines  was  the  sinking  of  the  three 
British  cruisers,  Ahonkir,  Hopu,  and 
Cressy  on  the  22d  of  September.  The 
first  of  these  ships,  it  will  be  remembend, 
while  on  patrol  duty,  was  torpedoed  by 
the  U-g  and  the  two  other  cniiseis  met  a 
similar  fate  while  attempting  to  rescue  tiie 
crew  of  the  first.  A  developnient  of  tbe 
war  in  sea  tactics  was  the  resulting  Ad- 
miralty instruction,  which  now  prevaib, 
that  a  torpedoed  vessel  must  at  once  be 
abandoned  by  other  ships.  A  recent  de- 
velopment in  German  tactical  plans  b 
the  arrival  of  three  of  their  new  subnu- 
rines  at  Pola,  an  Austrian  port  at  the  head 
of  the  Adriatic.  These  vessels  have  been 
shipped  overland  in  parts  and,  once  as- 
sembled and  launched,  will  keep  the  French 
blockading  fleet  on  the  move. 

On  its  side  of  course  the  British  Navy 
has  made  a  less  noticeable  use  of  sub- 
marines. One  brilliant  instance  stands 
out  in  the  case  of  the  British  B-i  i,  which 
on  December  13th,  in  command  of  a  boy 
only  twenty-two  years  old,  negotiated  the 
strong  currents  and  five-fold  mine  iieUs 
of  the  Dardanelles  to  destroy  the  Turkish 
cruiser  Mesudieb,  anchored  in  waters  of 
supposed  safety.  With  this  exception,  how- 
ever, British  submarine  tactics  have  been 
confined  to  the  static  work  of  "watchful 
waiting"  and  bottling  up  the  German 
fleet. 

The  preponderance  of  the  English  Navy 
before  the  war  has  not  been  affected  by 
German  torpedo  attacks  nor  have  the  Eng- 
lish been  able  thus  materially  to  injure  the 
German  fleet  or  German  mercantile  ships. 
So  far  as  torpedo  warfare  is  concerned, 
therefore,  the  military  results  are  nil, 
although  the  losses  as  recorded  from  tinie 
to  time  in  the  newspapers  may  have  ap- 
peared serious.  Even  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  German  torpedo  blockade, 
the  submarines  have  not  materially  affected 
English  commerce.  And  despite  many 
individual  losses,  such  an  announced  war 
zone  cannot  prove  effective  as  is  a  blockade 
of  fighting  ships. 

MINES 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  British 
Government  had  not  enough  mines  to  lay 
a  single  line  from  Calais  to  Dover.    But 
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WHERE    THE    WAR    BIRDS    ROOST 

PROM  THESB  HOMING  STATIONS  GERMAN  DIRIGIBLES  OPERATE  OVER  BOTH  THBATRES  OP  LAND  WARFAU 
AS  WELL  AS  OVER  THE  NORTH  SEA  AND  BALTIC.  THE  EASTERNMOST  OF  THESE  STATIONS  ARE  WELLSITUATO 
TO  LAUNCH  RAIDS  ON  ENGLAND 


on  the  day  that  war  was  declared  Ger- 
many began  dropping  and  laying  mines 
by  hundreds  in  the  North  Sea.  Since 
that  time  the  use  of  mines  in  this  area 
has  been  more  remarkable  for  the  number 
planted  than  for  the  direct  military  effect 
produced  by  them. 

Roughly,  there  are  three  kinds  of  mines: 
(i)  Large,  permanently  anchored  mines 
for  protecting  harbors.  These  are  called 
"observation"  mines  and  are  operated  by 
electrical  contact  from  shore  stations;  (2) 
smaller  devices  anchored  in  the  open  sea 
to  deter  hostile  vessels  from  entering 
strategic  areas;  (3)  small  floating  mines 
which  can  be  dropped  by  naval  vessels 
while  under  way  m  the  path  of  enemy 
ships.  In  addition  to  these  bonafide, 
death-dealing  contrivances,  both  sides  in 
this  war  have  made  use  of  many  dummy 
mines  which  achieve  the  same  moral  effect 
much  less  expensively  in  lives  and  money. 
Every  English  and  German  harbor  of  any 
consequence  is  now  protected   by  large 


permanent  mine  fields  through  which  a 
secret  channel  is  defined  for  the  use  of 
friendly  shipping. 

In  analyzing  the  effectiveness  of  this 
form  of  naval  warfare,  the  anchored  mine 
continues  to  be  a  far  more  foimidabk 
agency  than  its  floating  counterpart.  Al- 
though several  ships  have  been  sunk  by 
contact  with  floating  mines,  their  number 
has  been  inconsiderable  in  proportion  to 
the  efforts  made,  and  the  proclamation  of 
mined  areas  in  the  Channel  and  North 
Sea  has  not  accomplished  the  effect  hoped 
for  in  stopping  trafTic  through  those 
waters.  The  best  way  to  appreciate  this 
statement  is  to  read  the  shipping  ne«*s 
published  every  morning  in  the  New  York 
papers.  For  example,  on  the  18th  of 
February  we  find  that  at  least  sixty  ships 
were  in  the  neighborhood  of  mmed  areas 
or  cleared  from,  or  bound  to,  ports  which 
would  necessarily  involve  passing  in  the 
neighborhood  of  such  areas. 

Moreover,    the    devices    for    sweeping 
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clear  of  channels  have  been  so  per- 

that  no  naval  vessel  need  fear  them 
per  precautions  are  taken.  As  part 
eir  preparations  for  war,  both  the 
h  and  German  navies  have  trained 
of  steam  trawlers  or  destroyers,  work- 
ngly  or  in  pairs,  with  a  wire  cable 
I  between — to  sweep  navigable  lanes 
through  anchored  or  floating  mine 
The  hardship  of  this  work  is  very 

especially  in  winter  weather,  and  the 
T  to  the  sweepers  of  exploding  mines 
ays  imminent  because  this  work,  in 

to  be  effective,  must  be  continuous, 
mes  of  a  rapid  raid  into  the  North 
►r  across  the  Channel,  the  path  of 
\  cruisers  can  be  effectively  cleared 
jstroyers  sweeping  the  course  before 
at  half  speed. 

lile  mines  form  effective  accessories 
>ast  fortifications  of  harbors,  their 
nee  in  independent  planted  fields  has 
far  been  comparatively  non-effective, 
ind,  on  November  22d,  proclaimed 
Jorth  Sea  as  a  military  area.  Ger- 
,  on  February  i8th,  declared  the 
s  surrounding  the  British  Isles  a 
try  zone.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  mili- 
reasons  for  England's  action.  Its 
field  off  the  eastern  entrance  to  the 
sh  Channel  should  theoretically  deter 
an    raiders   from    reaching    English 

to  the  westward,  at  the  same  time 
ing    English    and    neutral    shipping 

those  ports.  And  most  important 
I,  it  should  make  possible  the  safe 
portation  of  English  forces  across  the 
nel  to  France  and  their  maintenance 
le  continent.  Yet  this  field  has  not 
nted  daring  German  submarines  from 
ting  beyond  it. 
other  English  mine  field,  laid  to  the 

of  the  Hebrides,  is  intended  to  cover 
lan  exit  through  the  North  Sea  around 
orth  of  Scotland  and  thus  assist  the 
sh  in  rendering  futile  any  German 
ipts  to  block  their  Atlantic  trade 
s.  The  non-effectiveness  of  this  bar- 
as  already  been  demonstrated  by  the 
ssful  penetration  of  the  Irish  Sea  by 
lan  submarines. 

e  third  type  of  mine  has  not  been  used 
ssfully  hitherto.  After  the  brilliant 
m  Scarborough  the  retreating  German 


cruisers  dropped  mines  astern  of  them  but 
no  scheme  of  modem  naval  tactics  would 
permit  a  pursuing  squadron  or  fleet  to 
engage  the  enemy  dead  astern.  In  the 
fight  off  the  Falklands,  Admiral  von  Speeds 
scattering  ships  endeavored,  by  a  wavering 
course,  to  involve  their  British  pursuers 
among  dropped  mines,  but  a  study  of  this 
engagement  will  indicate  the  ease  with 
which  this  plan  was  frustrated  by  simply 
laying  courses  diagonally  to,  or  parallel 
with,  those  of  the  fugitives. 

AIR  MACHINES 

Among  the  expedients  in  use  besides  sub- 
marines and  mines  are  air  machines.  Aerial 
attacks  made  from  seaward  by  the  Ger- 
mans and  English  have,  in  so  many  cases, 
been  assisted  by  naval  forces  that  they 
may  properly  be  considered  as  part  of  sea 
warfare.  The  object  of  these  air  attacks 
lies  in  the  moral  effect,  supposedly  pro- 
duced, and  in  the  destruction  of  real  war 
material,  such  as  dockyards,  arsenals, 
troops,  or  hangars. 

A  great  deal  of  discussion  has  been 
aroused  in  this  country  by  the  Germans' 
use  of  their  air  machines  in  this  war.  The 
morjil  effect  produced  by  these  operations 
has  been  two-fold:  that  at  home  and  that 
against  the  enemy.  Unquestionably,  the 
moral  effect  in  Germany  has  been  notice- 
able. Germany  is  flooded  with  postcards 
and  posters  recording  pictorially  the 
achievements,  accomplished  or  prophetic, 
of  Zeppelins  and  Taubes.  A  translation  of 
a  great  many  of  the  inscriptions  on  these 
cards  would  synthesize  into  something 
like  this:  "Just  wait  until  you  see  what 
we  do  to  the  English  when  we  get  our 
2^ppelins  really  started."  All  Germany  is 
still  hugging  the  undeveloped  possibilities 
of  their  air  fleets. 

In  England  and  France  the  moral  effect 
produced  by  German  air  raids  is  not  al- 
together that  which  German  cartographers 
imply.  The  German  airmen  have  been 
unfortunate  in  killing  women  and  children, 
and  the  moral  effect,  in  both  countries, 
therefore,  has  been  to  increase  bitterness 
and  hatred  and  in  England  materially  to 
increase  enlistment. 

Barring  the  killing  of  a  hundred  or  so  of 
noncombatants   and   the   demolishing  of 
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some  houses,  air  attacks  have  accomplished 
very  little  of  military  value  thus  far.  A 
British  raid  on  the  naval  base  at  Cuxhaven 
on  December  2$th  produced  no  damage 
and  about  as  little  panic  as  a  flight  of 
ducks  creates  over  a  sportsman's  battery, 
four  low-flying  ducks  in  this  case  being 
lost.  A  previous  visitation  over  the  Ger- 
man hangars  at  Diisseldorf  seems  to  have 
been  more  successful  in  actual  destruction 
of  war  material. 

ZEPPELIN    vs.    DREADNAUGHT 

Against  hostile  shipping  there  has  been 
absolutely  no  appreciable  effect  so  far 
recorded.  Furthermore,  no  more  may  be 
expected,  unless  against  ships  at  anchor. 
The  turning  circle  of  a  Zeppelin  is  five 
times  that  of  a  modem  battleship,  so 
that  a  dreadnaught  can  very  easily  out- 
manoeuvre a  Zeppelin.  Similarly,  a  cruiser 
or  a  torpedo  boat  makes  only  a  sheer-luck 
target  for  a  hostile  aeroplane  far  enough 
overhead  to  be  at  all  safe  from  the  ship's 
guns.  It  may  be  annoying  to  have  several 
pounds  of  dynamite  plumping  into  the 
water  in  your  neighborhood,  but  the  task 
of  hitting  a  moving  deck  several  thousand 
feet  below  is  about  as  hard  for  these^sky 
pilots  as  hitting  a  jacksnipe  on  the  wing 
with  a  revolver.  The  odds  are  over- 
whelmingly with  the  snipe.  Over  land 
and  sea,  however,  air  machines  have 
been  fairly  safe  from  all  kinds  of  ordnance 
directed  at  them  from  below.  Zeppelins, 
operating  at  night,  cannot  be  seen,  and 
gossamer  aeroplanes,  even  in  bright  day- 
light, continue  to  be  the  most  difficult  of 
moving  targets. 

Air  machines  have  accomplished  very 
little  as  fighters  but  their  value  as  scouts 
has  been  thoroughly  demonstrated  in 
every  army  and  navy  engaged,  and  their 
use  in  the  accurate  indication  of  ranges 
has  notably  improved  artillery  fire  and 
that  of  bombarding  fleets.  Their  use- 
fulness has  become  so  plain  that  it  is 
humiliating  to  think  of  our  own  lack  of 
proper  equipment  in  this  new  branch  of 
warfare  and  still  more  humiliating  that  in 
a  country  where  atrial  navigation  first 
became  practicable,  our  workmen  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  manufacture  ma- 
dkints  whiV*   •»«   the  equal  oi  \om®\ 


makes  in  nicety  of  adjustment  and  fighting 
efficiency. 

COAST  RAIDS 

To  understand  the  operation  of  the  raids 
on  the  English  coast  we  must  consider  for 
a  moment  the  deadly  "man  in  the  street." 
There  is  very  little  doubt  that  these  Ger- 
man raids,  of  negligible  military  value,  were 
attempted  partly  for  their  effect  upoo 
German  public  opinion.  The  German  tax- 
payer, facing  a  shortage  of  food,  with  hb 
commerce  swept  from  all  the  seas,  wonden 
what  has  become  of  his  much-advertised 
navy.  What  about  the  great  fighting  ships 
he  has  been  taking  his  little  girls  to  see  on 
Sundays?  What  about  the  radical  naval 
building  programmes  that  for  a  genera- 
tion have  increased  his  per  capita  taxatioo? 
The  German  press  plays  upon  these  and 
similar  queries.  Soon  a  popular  demand, 
more  emotional  than  intelligent,  as  many 
popular  demands  are,  grows  into  an  insist- 
ence that  the  navy  do  something.  Even 
autocratic  Germany  cannot  altogether 
ignore  or  disregard  public  opinion. 

So  the  navy  goes  and  does  something. 
In  the  first  instance,  it  accomplished  a 
brilliant  raid  on  the  English  coast,  the 
raiders  escaping  without  any  punishment 
whatever.  In  this  effort  Providence  ma- 
terially assisted  Von  Tirpitz  by  sending 
down  from  the  coasts  of  Scandinavia  a 
dense  sea  fog  which  blotted  out  the  retiring 
German  cruisers  from  any  possibility  of 
pursuit.  On  a  second  occasion,  while 
Providence  slept  and  the  weather  remained 
clear,  British  battle  cruisers  frustrated  a 
repetition  of  the  Scarborough  and  Hartle- 
pool affair  and  sank  the  slowest  of  the 
raiding  ships,  the  Blucber, 

Here  also  presumably  enters  British 
public  opinion.  The  English  "man  in 
the  street"  would  not  stand  for  another 
German  success  like  the  first  raid  and 
so  a  British  Adhiiralty,  always  suscepti- 
ble to  popular  support,  instead  of  let- 
ting raiders,  on  their  second  attempt. 
clear  through  on  to  the  English  coast 
and  then  surrounding  them  with  an 
overwhelming  force  so  as  to  prevent  all 
escape,  was  obliged  to  meet  them  far  out 
at  sea  where  the  thwarted  cruisers  could 
safely  escape  within  their  own  waters. 


LESSONS  OF  THE  WAR  AT  SEA 
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^       The  press  has  raised  a  great  clamor 

about  the  "bombardment  of  unfortified 

towns."    Yet    Scarborough,    Hartlepool, 

and  Whitby  are  all  on  the  official  English 

^     list  of  saluting  ports  and  are,  therefore, 

^-    either   fortified   or   occupied    by    mobile 

-    forces  and  can  be  bombarded  legitimately, 

-'    although  not  humanely. 

To  think  of  an  invasion  of  Great  Britain 
'^  in  connection  with  these  or  similar  raids 
•i  is  manifestly  absurd,  though  we  might 
je  infer  from  newspaper  comment  that  the 
c  English  people  feared  just  that.  From  a 
X  military  point  of  view,  then,5  the  raids  are 
'    of  little  importance. 

HELPING  THE   LAND  FORCES 

The  wide  reaching  effect  of  the  command 
of  the  sea  is  shown  in  the  desperate  opera- 
tions of  the  German  army  along  the  coasts 
of  Flanders  to  gain  control  of  ports  near 
the  English  coast,  from  which  to  threaten 
the  great  merchant  fleet,  now  using  the 
channel  ports.  This  movement  has  been 
prevented  by  the  land  forces  of  the  Allies 
ably  assisted  by  the  allied  navies. 

On  the  declaration  of  war,  England  took 
over  the  three  monitors  which  she  was 
building  for  Brazil — ^but  for  which  Brazil 
was  unable  to  pay — ^and  this  supposedly 
obsolete  t)rpe  of  vessel  has  been  of  most 
decisive  assistance  to  the  Allies  in  shelling 
Gennan  positions  and  operations  on  the 
coast  of  Flanders.  Drawing  only  10  feet 
of  water  these  flat-irons  have  been  able  to 
manoeuvre  close  ashore  and  with  their  high 
power,  six-inch  guns  have  swept  the  sand 
hills  clear  of  invaders. 

The  operations  off  the  coast  of  Flanders 
have  resulted  in  the  renaissance  of  the 
monitor.  Various  other  small  craft  have 
also  assisted  in  this  work  of  sea  power  sup- 
plementing land  operations;  destroyers 
have  even  entered  some  of  the  many  canals 
in  this  vicinity,  forming  the  most  effective 
of  inland  moving  fortresses. 

BATTLE-FLEET  DOMINATION 

In  spite  of  submarines,  mines,  Zeppelins, 
aeroplanes,  and  coast  raids,  the  big  sig- 
nificant fact  that  stands  out  is  that  the 
country  which  has  the  most  powerful 
battle  fleet  controls  the  sea. 


Can  this  battleship  domination  be  broken 
by  submarines  in  the  coming  months  when 
it  has  held  good  for  the  past? 

Can  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  in  any  large 
measure  fulfil  his  threat  to  British  com- 
merce made  in  his  war  zone  declaration  of 
February  4th?  In  its  essence  the  policy 
he  proposes  is  nothing  but  the  "next  best 
thing"  policy  of  "attrition"  which  the  Ger- 
man Admiralty  has  had  in  operation  since 
the  outbreak  of  war.  The  only  difference 
is  that  the  announcement  of  the  war  zone 
seemed  to  foreshadow  an  increased  effort 
by  submarines. 

Germany  has  a  great  many  submarines 
of  sufficient  speed  to  overtake  any  but 
the  fastest  steamers,  and  they  can  easily 
get,  unobserved,  within  range  of  shipping 
which  converges  from  many  parts  of  the 
world  toward  the  limited  sea  room  round 
important  ports  like  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and 
Glasgow. 

The  periscope  of  a  submarine  projects 
from  two  to  four  feet  above  the  water. 
Even  in  a  smooth  sea,  therefore,  the  horizon 
of  the  submerged  observer  cannot  be  more, 
and  is  generally  less,  than  two  or  three 
miles.  Any  one  who  has  ever  tried  to  look 
through  the  wave-washed  porthole  of  a 
ship  at  sea  will  realize  how  unsatisfactory 
any  observation  must  be  at  a  distance 
even  as  great  as  a  mile.  For  these  reasons 
it  will  be  necessary  for  the  German  sub- 
marine blockaders  to  come  very  close  to 
their  possible  prey  before  striking,  so  close 
that  the  use  of  a  neutral  flag  on  a  British 
or  French  ship  cannot  be  an  effective  dis- 
guise. The  danger  to  neutral  shipping  is 
not  great.  But  the  danger  to  neutral 
goods  or  neutral  passengers  on  belligerent 
shipping  is  somewhat  more. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  war  zone  declara- 
tion the  German  submarine  activity,  as 
ably  handled  as  it  was,  had  failed  to  affect 
the  naval  situation  seriously. 

In  the  weeks  immediately  after  the  war 
zone  declaration  submarines  sank  a  num- 
ber of  small  English  and  neutral  merchant- 
men. Yet  even  these  exploits  unless  they 
are  very  much  increased  in  the  future  will 
not  appreciably  reduce  the  shipping  to 
English  ports,  or  the  transportation  of 
her  troops. 


THE  KEY  TO  CONSTANTINOPLE 


WHY  A   NAVAL  VICTORY   IN   THE   DARDANELLES  WOULD    BANISH    TURKEY    FROM 
EUROPE— AUSTRIA  HELPLESS  IN  THE  ADRIATIC— RUSSIA,  BOTTLED  IN  THE 
BLACK    SEA,    DEPENDENT   UPON    FRENCH   AND   ENGLISH    FLEETS 
TO    REALIZE    THE    AMBITION    OF    CENTURIES 


ON  FEBRUARY  25th,  the  old 
Ottoman  forts  at  the  western 
entrance  to  the  Dardanelles 
were  battereJ  by  thw  battle- 
cruiser  Inflexible  fresh  from 
the  Falkland  Islands'  fight,  five  other  Bri- 
tish ships,  and  the  French  dreadnaughts 
Bauvet  and  Suffren.  In  the  succeeding 
days  the  other  ships  of  the  great  allied 
fleets  joined  in  the  operation.  The 
new  superdreadnaught  Queen  Elizabeth, 
launched  since  the  opening  of  the  war, 
fired  the  first  i$-inch  guns  that  a  battle- 
ship has  ever  used  in  action.  By  the 
28th  of  February  the  allied  fleet  was  in 
front  of  the  strongest  Turkish  defenses 
that  guard  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Sea  of 
Mamora. 

The  remarkable  Turkish  strongholds 
which  for  forty  miles  line  the  Asiatic  and 
European  shores  of  the  Dardanelles,  rein- 
forced by  mine  fields  and  diplomacy,  have 
for  many  years  kept  these  historic  straits 
inviolate.  They  were  strong  enough  to 
bar  the  Italians  out  in  191 1.  In  1912 
they  defied  the  Greek  Averoffs  eight-inch 
guns,  protecting  the  defile  from  mine 
sweepers  and  destroyers  when  Turkey's 
unseaworthy  floating  forts  lay  at  anchor 
safe  in  their  shadow.  They  saved  Con- 
stantinople when  the  Balkan  allies  were 
at  her  gates.  They  are  the  key  not  only  to 
Turkish  dominion  in  Europe,  but  to  Russia's 
dream  of  territorial  ambition. 

The  bombardment  of  the  Dardanelles 
forts  began  on  November  3d  and  continued 
in  a  desultory  fashion  until  on  February 
18th,  the  vigorous  attack  began  which 
culminated  six  days  later  in  the  initial 
success  of  the  Allies'  fleet.  This  was  an 
extremely  important  achievement,  for  two 
reasons.  Tactically  it  is  the  first  instance 
in  modern  naval  warfare  of  a  bombardment 
from  the  sea.  unsupported  by  land  attack, 
being  effective  against  coast  defenses.   The 


Turks  had  fifteen  12-inch  guns  in  positioo 
before  the  outbreak  of  war  besides  a  large 
number  of  Krupp  9-inch  old  niodek. 
Below  these  guns  were  the  hidden  mine 
fields  but  the  diplomacy  which  has  been 
for  generations  Turkey's  chief  protectioo 
has  now  withdrawn  its  protecting  arm 
from  across  the  Hellespont.  With  the  al- 
lied ships  in  the  Straits,  all  possibility  of 
Turkish  military  operations  against  Rus- 
sia in  Europe  are  practically  ended.  If  the 
Straits  are  opened,  the  great  stores  of 
wheat  which  have  been  accumulating  at 
Odessa  will  have  an  open  route  to  England 
and  France  and  the  money  for  this  wheat 
will  give  Russia  a  credit  in  the  markets  of 
the  world  for  the  military  supplies  which 
are  constantly  needed. 

Constantinople  is  the  focal  point  in  the 
Mediterranean-Black  Sea  area*  which  is  as 
important  to  Russia,  Turkey,  and  the  Bal- 
kans as  the  Channel  is  to  England. 

When  war  began,  in  the  Mediterranean  as 
well  as  on  the  High  Seas,  the  Germans,  with 
far  inferior  resources,  grasped  the  situation 
more  quickly  than  did  the  Allies.  The 
Goeben  and  the  Breslau  shelled  French 
colonies  on  the  North  African  coast  and 
then  slipped  through  the  British  fleet  to 
Messina.  Even  when  driven  from  port 
by  the  24-hour  limitation  of  their  stay  in 
neutral  waters  they  passed  the  English 
fleet  again  by  the  use  of  the  English  secret 
code,  outran  and  outmanoeuvred  French 
pursuers,  and  finally  reached  the  Dar- 
danelles in  safety.  This,  one  of  the  mosi 
brilliant  performances  of  the  war,  was  a 
clear  demonstration  of  the  value  of  speed, 
both  these  German  cruisers  having  2^ 
sea-miles  an  hour  in  their  engine  rooms 
With  the  disappearance  of  the  Goeben  anJ 
Breslau  the  Mediterranean  became  entireh 
safe  for  the  Allies'  shipping.  The  French 
fleet  now  holds  the  Mediterranean,  keep> 
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the  Austrian  fleet  shut  up  in  the  Adriatic, 
and,  with  English  ships,  blocks  one  end  of 
the  Dardanelles. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  Dardanelles  and 
in  the  Bosphorus  the  Turkish  fleet  has  been 
in  almost  identically  the  same  situation  as 
the  German  fleet  at  both  ends  of  the  Kiel 
Canal.  Too  weak  to  venture  out  against 
overwhelming  odds  in  the  /Egean,  it  has 
been  strong  enough  to  operate  in  the  Black 
Sea  against  a  land-locked  Russian  navy.  In 
the  Baltic,  however,  Germany  could  throw 
against  Russia  a  naval  force  vastly  superior 
to  the  latter's  northern  fleet  whereas  the 
semi-obsolete  navy  of  Turkey,  reinforced 
by  the  two  German  cruisers,  only  about 
equals  Russian  power  in  the  Black  Sea. 

Protected  on  the  west  by  the  Dardan- 
elles and  on  the  east  by  her  navy  in  the 
Black  Sea,  Turkey  in  Europe  is  buttressed 
in  the  north  by  the  neutrality  of  Bulgaria 
and  Roumania.  With  these  nations  neutral, 
Russia  cannot  make  a  direct  land  attack  on 
Turkey  in  Europe  because  she  has  thus  far 
chosen  to  respect  those  "scraps  of  paper." 
On  the  other  hand,  to  reach  Russia  in 
Europe,  Turkey,  equally  unwilling  to 
violate  the  neutrality  of  nations  abund- 
antly able  to  protect  their  neutrality,  must 
transport  her  European  and  Asiatic  army 
corps  via  the  Black  Sea  because  the  land 
routes,  through  Asiatic  Turkey,  Persia,  and 
the  Caucasus  are  prohibitively  longer  in 
distance  and  time. 

The  Turkish  fleet  has  made  a  number  of 
attacks  on  towns  on  the  Black  Sea;  there 
have  been  skirmishes  between  the  rival 
fleets  and  the  Russians  have  sunk  several 
Turkish  troop-ships.  But  these  things 
mean  little.  All  depends  on  the  fate  of 
the  Dardanelles.  The  fall  of  the  Darda- 
nelles forts  might  be  assured  by  a  well 
delivered  attack  from  the  land  side.  So 
Bulgaria's  help,  or  at  least  her  acquies- 
cence, has  been  eagerly  solicited  by  Russia, 
while  German  diplomacy  was  making  every 
endeavor  to  persuade  Sofia  to  remain 
neutral  or  cast  in  her  lot  with  her  old 
Mohammedan  enemy. 

By  the  control  of  the  Baltic,  Germany 


has  cut  off  sea  lanes  to  Russia  in  the 
north.  By  the  OMitrol  of  the  Dardan- 
elles, Turkey  has  cut  off  Russia  in  the 
south.  Except  for  Archangel,  on  the  fro- 
zen Arctic,  and  the  Siberian  Pacific  ports, 
Russia  stood  blockaded. 

There  is  one  other  vital  naval  point  in 
the  Mediterranean — ^the  entrance  of  the 
Suez  Canal.  While  the  Turkish  dfort  to 
attack  it  is  purely  military  the  English 
defence  is  partially  naval.  Her  Mediter- 
ranean fleet  covers  the  entrance  to  the 
Canal  and  she  has  vessels  stationed  in  the 
Canal.  The  latter  movable  fortresses  may 
be  even  more  of  a  determining  element  than 
ships  in  the  small  canals,  or  off  the  sand 
dunes  of  Belgium,  because  of  their  deeper 
draught  and  corresponding  gun-power  and 
because  of  the  abisolutely  flat,  coveriess 
waste  they  can  command. 

When  it  was  vital  to  hurry  English 
seasoned  troops  from  India  to  France,  to 
transfer  the  first  line  troops  in  Egypt  to 
France  and  replace  them  with  less  valuable 
Australian  forces,  the  possession  of  the 
canal  was  most  important  strategically. 
The  transportation  ol  troops  by  this  nwte 
being  now  practically  at  an  end,  the  canal 
ceases  to  be,  for  purposes  of  military  cocn- 
munication,  so  vital  a  strategic  point, 
although  its  loss  might  eventually  affect 
the  result  of  the  war  as  it  is  the  shortest 
route  for  the  transfer  of  supplies  to  and 
from  the  East. 

Italy's  defection  from  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance was  a  severer  blow  at  sea  than  ashore. 
For  with  strong  Italian  fleets  diluting 
the  Adriatic  and  Mediterranean,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  France  to  bottle 
up  Austria  in  Trieste  and  Fiume. 

As  it  is,  all  supplies  by  these  southern 
seas  are  cut  off  from  Austria  and  Germany. 
For  the  Austrian  fleet  there  is  now  little 
hope  of  accomplishment  except  through  a 
policy  of  attrition,  for  it  is  hopelessly  out- 
matched. Its  main  usefulness  remains  in 
keeping  the  allied  blockading  fleet  from 
going  elsewhere. 


THE  DAY  THE  FRENCH  REACHED 
LOMBAERTZYDE 

AN    EXPEDITION   TO   THE    FRONT   WITH    PIERRE,   THE    BELGIAN   COSSACK 

BY 

ARNO  DOSCH 

H^bo  has,  since  the  opening  cf  the  war,  been  with  the  German,  French,  English,  and  Belgian  armies 


THE  morning  the  French  troops 
secured  their  first  permanent 
foothold  in  Lombaertzyde,  on 
the  Belgian  coast,  the  morning 
the  slow  eastward  movement  of 
the  Allies  across  the  low  countries  began, 
Pierre,  "The  Cossack,"  and  I  drove  in  an 
open  Flemish  cart  through  the  lines  of 
French  and  Belgian  trenches  on  the  Yser, 
and,  before  we  knew  it,  were  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  German  outposts. 

The  Cossack  was  a  sharpshooter  and  a 
scout,  and,  though  a  cannoneer  by  enlist- 
ment, he  always  went  out  along  the  enemy's 
lines  alone  and  came  back  with  accurate 
information  of  the  enemy's  movements. 
He  did  not  believe  in  taking  prisoners,  and 
with  those  accident  thrust  upon  him  he  was 
none  too  gentle.  That  is  why  his  captain, 
whose  native  courtesy  made  him  treat  pris- 
oners almost  as  if  they  were  guests,  named 
him  "The  Cossack."  "How  many  Germans 
have  you  shot?"  1  asked  him  one  day,  and  he 
replied  carelessly,  "About  sixty."  Officers 
told  me  it  was  probably  no  exaggeration. 

Wet  snow  and  frozen  rain  were  driving 
off  the  North  Sea  when  we  started  east- 
ward from  La  Panne.  The  Cossack  and  1 
had  ostensibly  gone  for  a  load  of  coal.  Out 
between  the  lines  in  the  inundated  country 
there  was  still  some  coal  at  a  farmhouse 
which  had  been  too  badly  shelled  to  be  use- 
ful even  as  a  protection  for  an  outpost,  and 
Pierre  had  decided  to  get  the  coal  in  pay- 
ment for  his  board  bill. 

The  road  between  La  Panne  and  Coxyde 
was  full  of  people  going  both  ways.  Pierre 
offered  a  ride  to  three  women,  the  eldest  at 
least  fifty,  but  with  cheeks  as  hard  and  red 
as  apples.  They  laughed  and  joked  with 
Pierre  and  paid  no  more  attention  to  the 


bursting  shells  toward  which  we  were  driv- 
ing than  to  the  cutting  ice  blowing  into 
their  faces.  They  had  arrived  at  the  point 
of  view  of  soldiers  toward  shell-fire:  There 
is  no  use  paying  any  attention  to  it.  The 
shells  you  hear  do  you  no  harm.  If  you 
are  killed  by  one  you  never  know  it. 

Directlyaheadof  us,as  we  passed  through 
Coxyde's  mud-splashed  buildings  into  the 
road  beyond,  swimming  with  dirty  slush, 
lay  Oost-Dunkerke,  and  the  area  under 
fire.  The  country  was  open  except  for  the 
bare  clusters  of  buildings  and  the  scrub- 
brush  in  the  dunes,  but,  scattered  through 
the  country  over  which  we  were  passing, 
there  were  whole  batteries  of  French  guns, 
mostly  General  Joffre's  favorite  "seventy- 
fives."  We  could  hear  their  sharp  "  ping" 
all  about  us,  but  we  knew  no  more  of  their 
whereabouts  than  did  the  German  aviators 
who  passed  through  a  bombardment  of 
shrapnel  every  day  trying  to  locate  them. 

1  am  running  no  danger  of*  giving  away 
a  military  secret  in  saying  they* were  buried 
and  the  only  way  the  German  shells  could 
reach  them  was  to  drop  directly  on  them. 
The  chances  of  their  doing  this  were  not 
much  better  than  those  of  an  expert  golf 
player  dropping  the  ball  directly  into  the 
hole  with  a  drive  from  the  tee.  Even  the 
numerous  spies — one  with  an  American 
passport  that  belonged  to  some  one  else — 
had  not  been  able  to  give  the  German  gun- 
ners any  information  that  helped  them  get 
the  range.  So  they  were  dropping  shells 
over  the  whole  area,  where  they  believed 
the  batteries  to  be,  in  the  hope  of  silencing 
an  occasional  gun. 

We  were  in  the  centre  of  the  shelled  area 
now,  and  contact  shells,  capable  of  digging 
holes  six  feet  deep  in  the  black  mud  w<^re 
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breaking  somewhere  within  a  mile  of  us 
every  thirty  seconds,  but,  except  when  one 
broke  near-by,  no  one  seemed  concerned. 
The  soldiers  we  passed  along  the  road  were 
more  troubled  by  the  weather.  Here,  at 
Gost-Dunkerke,  they  were  French,  their 
red  trousers,  splashed  with  mud,  more  un- 
tidy than  ever.  Over  their  long  blue  coats, 
usually  buttoned  back  in  front,  but  but- 
toned now  tightly  around  their  knees,  many 
had  pulled  grain  sacks  to  shed  the  rain.  The 
favorite  method  was  that  used  by  the  coal- 
drivers  in  France.  One  of  the  comers  was 
tucked  into  the  other,  forming  a  hood. 
This  was  pulled  over  the  cap,  the  body  of 
the  sackhanging  down  the  back  like  a  cape. 
With  their  feet  in  wooden  sabots  they  did 
not  put  up  a  very  soldierly  appearance. 
They  looked  like  peasants,  as  they  were, 
dressed  in  an  unfortunate  selection  of  mil- 
itary garments,  with  caps  and  trousers 
that  could  be  seen  as  far  as  the  horizon. 
The  new  gray  trousers  the  French  Govern- 
ment was  issuing  to  take  the  place  of  the 
murderous  red  ones  had  not  yet  reached 
this  end  of  the  far-flung  battle  line.  But 
what  the  French  soldiers  lacked  in  appear- 
ance they  made  up  in  fighting  spirit.  They 
were  making  steady  progress  among  the 
sand  dunes  toward  Ostend  against  the 
better  equipped,  more  fittingly  dressed,  and 
more  soldierly  looking  Germans. 

Between  Oost-Dunkerke  and  Nieuport 
there  are  a  few  patches  of  wood,  offering 
cover.  The  hidden  French  guns  were 
thicker  here.  The  Germans,  knowing  this, 
were  giving  it  the  most  severe  shelling.  In 
every  shelled  area  in  which  1  had  been  be- 
fore it  was  possible  to  pick  a  comparatively 
safe  course  by  watching  the  exploding  shells 
and  seeing  whether  they  were  breaking  any 
nearer.  Here  they  were  dropped  here  and 
there,  as  if  by  the  caprice  of  the  gunners, 
and  you  were  about  as  unsafe  in  one  place  as 
another.  When  1  expressed  my  apprehen- 
sions Pierre  replied,  "  Never  mind,  we  shall 
soon  be  in  too  close  for  shell-fire." 

At  a  turn  in  the  muddy  road  we  came 
upon  a  one-roomed  Flemish  farmhouse 
which  was  serving  as  a  field  hospital.  All 
about  it  in  a  widening  circle  were  the  graves 
of  the  men  who  had  died  there,  each  grave 
marked  with  a  wooden  cross  bearing  the 

dier's  name. 


"We  get  very  few  wounded  here,"  i 
young  surgeon  told  me.  "The  men  from 
the  trenches  are  usually  carried  past.  We 
have  mostly  gunners,  and  they  are  so  wdl 
protected  in  their  underground  shelters 
they  get  hurt  only  when  a  shell  breaks 
through  their  shelter.  If  it  breaks  ten  feet 
to  one  side,  they  are  untouched.  If  it  breaks 
right  on  them  they  are  torn  all  to  pieces. 
The  four  men  with  this  gunner/'  said  the 
surgeon,  pointing  to  a  huddled  mass, 
"were  all  killed  outright.'' 

Turning  at  his  gesture,  1  took  in  the 
features  of  the  dying  gunner.  He  was  a 
tall  boy  with  black,  curly  hair,  and  strong, 
regular  features.  Unconsciousness  was  be- 
ginning to  wipe  the  distortion  from  his  face 
and  it  was  acquiring  the  dignity  of  death. 

One  of  the  attendants,  who  had  slipped 
on  his  coat,  beckoned  me  to  come  with  him. 
We  walked  around  the  comer  of  the  house, 
through  a  small  wood  behind,  and,  two  hun- 
dred yards  further  on,  came  upon  the  shat- 
tered shelter.  Meanwhile,  of  course,  the 
other  batteries  around  us  were  splitting  the 
air  with  a  steady  cannonading,  but  the  Ger- 
man gunners,  not  knowing  they  had  socmd. 
were  searching  a  wood  with  their  shells  a 
half  mile  away.  The  boards  covered  with 
sod  which  hid  the  gunners  from  the  aero- 
planes and  protected  them  from  the  flying 
pieces  of  bursting  shells  had  been  broken 
by  a  contact  shell  which  struck  one  comer 
of  the  shelter.  The  splintered  pieces  were 
lying  at  all  angles  and  one  had  pinned  the 
body  of  a  gunner  tight  against  the  wall. 
Part  of  a  sleeve  and  the  forearm  were  lying 
in  the  opposite  comer.  A  boot  was  stick- 
ing up  out  of  the  debris.  Two  soldiers  and 
a  fisherman  were  cleaning  out  the  hole  un- 
der the  directions  of  a  lieutenant  who  was 
iatent  on  assembling  the  bodies.  He  seemed 
to  think  that  the  least  he  could  do  was  to 
get  enough  of  each  man  together  to  fill  a 
grave. 

When  1  climbed  back  in  the  cart,  1  was 
chilled  as  much  by  what  1  had  seen  as  by 
the  cold. 

Our  road  into  Nieuport  ran  parallel  with 
the  railroad  and  the  canal.  Here  was  the 
second  line  of  trenches,  and,  as  soon  as  we 
reached  it,  we  could  see  Lombaertzyde. 
scarcely  a  mile  away  in  a  direct  line.  Though 
1  looked  carefully  I  could  not  see  a  sign  of 
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For  that  matter  the  trenches,  past 
1  we  were  driving,  might  have  been 
y,  except  for  one  soldier  who  showed 
ead.  1  offered  him  some  little  French 
s  out  of  a  fairly  large  box,  and,  within 
seconds,  heads,  then  bodies  and  legs, 
n  to  appear  from  the  whole  line.  All 
wearing  sabots,  into  which  many  had 
k1  straw  for  warmth.    Some  had  taken 

grain-sack  hoods  and  wrapped  them 
fid  their  knees.      All  were  plastered 

mud. 

leirs  were  comfortable  trenches,  as 
:hes  go.  They  were  roofed  with  board, 
partly  sheltered  against  the  northwest 

which  was  blowing  the  sleet  and  snow 
them.  But  they  were  chilled  with  the 
3  that  struck  up  from  below.     They 

separated  into  compartments,  each 
ng  four  men,  so  the  heat  of  their  bodies 
not  entirely  lost,  but  the  railroad  em- 
ment,  which  formed  the  forward  side, 
soggy  from  the  continuous  rain,  and 
ground  beneath  was  spongy  with 
r.  If  the  trench  had  been  dug  any 
er,  it  would  have  been  a  ditch, 
euport  itself,  ripped  and  gouged  with 
line-gun  fire,  where  it  had  not  been 
ipled  by  bursting  shells,  did  not  even 

us  a  passable  street.  Finally  we 
)led  across  the  bridge  over  the  canal- 
,  the  turning  of  which  had  flooded  all 
:erritory  between  the  Yser  Canal  and 
Yser  River,  and,  twisting  among  the 

in  the  pavement,  drove  at  an  angle  to 
ortheast  on  the  elevated  road  to  Lom- 
zyde.  The  open  fields  on  both  sides 
flooded,  and  the  only  building  of  im- 
mce  between  the  two  towns  was  a  pre- 
ous  house  which  had  been  blown  into  a 
5que  shape.  Its  grotesqueness  was  in 
ing  with  its  surroundings.  The  coun- 
ay  dead,  with  no  one  in  sight.  Even 
renches  we  had  just  passed  were  hid- 
behind  the  railroad  tracks.  Over  on 
dge  of  the  sand  dunes  to  the  left,  we 
r  there  must  be  thousands  of  French 
ers  "dug  in  "against  the  rain  and  pro- 
d  from  attack  by  barbed-wire  en- 
ements  concealed  in  the  rolling  dunes, 
^hind  the  low-lying  road  to  the  right, 
f  mile  across  the  flooded  fields,  was  the 
line  of  German  trenches.  But  all  we 
I  see  was  the  highway  to  St.  Georges. 


Just  before  we  reached  Lx)mbaertzyde 
we  passed  the  forward  French  trenches, 
shallowerand  lessprotected  than  the  others. 
Over  toward  the  sand  dunes  we  could  see 
they  were  occupied  by  crouching,  alert 
figures,  but  the  trenches  under  the  shelter  of 
the  town  itself  were  empty.  The  com- 
panies that  had  occupied  them  the  night 
before  were  in  the  town  around  fires  in  the 
houses.  As  they  heard  the  crunch  of  the 
cart  wheels  and  the  pounding  of  the  horse's 
hoofs  they  came  to  doors  and  windows. 
They  were  the  most  unkempt-looking  sol- 
diers I  have  seen.  Their  beards  were  strag- 
gly and  uncombed,  and  they  were  covered 
with  a  muddy  paste.  Their  knees  and  el- 
bows were  crusted  deep  with  it,  and  it  was 
even  in  their  hair  and  on  their  caps.  But 
that  had  not  kept  them  from  entering  Lom- 
baertzyde  and  beginning  one  of  the  first 
consistent  aggressive  movements  of  the 
Allies. 

They  were  so  astonished  to  see  us  there, 
as  they  told  us  afterward,  they  did  not  at- 
tempt to  warn  us  from  driving  on.  We 
were  well  into  the  town  and  about  to  make 
a  turn  into  the  street  when  a  French  soldier 
began  frantically  waving  us  back.  But  the 
hard-mouthed  horse  went  another  twenty 
feet  before  he  stopped,  and  by  this  time  w^ 
were  partly  around  the  comer.  There  was 
no  one  in  sight  in  the  stretch  to  the  next 
turn,  but  I  could  see  a  ragged  hole  in  the 
blank  wall  of  a  projecting  building  on  the 
near  side  of  the  street,  which  gave  me  a 
sickly  feeling.  Through  it  the  muzzle  of  a 
machine-gun  was  pointed.  Though  there 
was  not  a  gray  uniform  or  helmet  in  sight,  1 
gathered  the  Germans  were  still  holding  the 
other  end  of  the  street.  The  gunners  could 
evidently  see  only  me,  but  if  we  had  gone 
forward  another  two  feet,  Pierre  would 
have  been  in  sight,  and  the  machine-gun 
would  have  opened  fire.  His  Belgian  uni- 
form would  have  drawn  fire  where  my  civi- 
lian clothes  did  not. 

Directly  behind  us,  as  I  noticed  as  soon 
as  we  had  backed  and  clawed  our  way  out 
of  that  line  of  fire,  the  buildings  were  gouged 
so  deep  by  the  bullets  from  the  machine- 
gun  that  the  walls  were,  at  points,  almost 
cut  away.  All  night,  the  French  soldiers 
told  us,  the  German  gunners  had  kept  the 
muzzle  swinging  in  a  narrow  arc,  making 
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the  street  impassable.  It  had  not  taken 
any  French  lives,  but  had  prevented  a  rush. 
The  town  had  to  be  captured  house  by 
house.  Each  house  in  line  was  rushed  by 
a  squad  from  behind.  This,  too,  had  to  be 
done  in  the  dark  to  prevent  the  invaders 
from  being  seen.  As  soon  as  they  forced 
their  way  through  the  improvised  barri- 
cades at  windows  and  doors,  they  threw  a 
light  in  each  room  with  a  hand  searchlight, 
and  killed  every  one  they  encountered. 
Unless  a  man  had  his  hands  in  the  air  there 
was  no  time  to  learn  what  his  intentions 
might  be.  They  had  worked  their  way  to . 
a  house  less  thanfif ty  feet  from  the  machine- 
gun,  and  on  the  street  behind  held  the  house 
in  the  rear  of  it.  They  were  waiting  for 
night  to  make  the  final  dash  and  clear  out 
that  end  of  the  town. 

We  were  standing  on  the  narrow  side- 
walk talking  and  Pierre  had  walked  nearly 
to  the  turn  in  the  street.  Suddenly  he 
waved  to  us  eagerly,  his  face  alight  with 
pleased  excitement.  "  Come  here,"  he  said, 
"  1  hear  some  voices  in  the  cellar.  We'll 
either  get  a  drink  down  there,  or  some  Ger- 
man soldiers." 

Without  stoppmg  to  see  if  we  were  fol- 
lowing, he  pushed  open  the  door  and 
plunged  down  a  flight  of  stairs  to  the  left. 
Before  we  could  get  past  the  door  we  could 
hear  him  shouting  menacingly  and  loud 
guttural  cries  in  response.  He  was  shouting 
in  Flemish,  and  the  answering  cries  were  in 
German.  At  the  top  of  the  stairs  he  had 
encountered  three  German  soldiers  coming 
up,  and  now,  with  his  carbine  covering  the 
three,  he  was  bullying  them  into  throwing 
down  their  arms  by  bawling  into  their  faces. 

The  Germans  evidently  knew  they  were 
trapped  and  preferred  to  surrender.  But 
the  Cossack  was  enjoying  himself  making 
threats.  As  far  as  1  could  make  out,  he 
was  promising  to  shoot  them  out  of  hand, 
and  1  was  afraid  he  meant  it.  Finally  he 
agreed  he  would  let  them  go  if  they  had  any 
children.  The  first  two  cried  loudly  they 
had  three  apiece.  The  third  said  he  had 
two,  and  produced  a  photograph  to  prove 
it.  So  Pierre  agreed  to  let  them  live  for  the 
sake  of  their  children. 

There  was  a  silence  over  Lombaertzyde. 
It  affected  me.  1  cannot  say  it  had  any 
effect  on  Pierre.     He  was  still  chuckling 


over  the  German  prisoners  when  he  pulled 
up  the  horse  suddenly  and  jumped  out,  with 
an  oath,  his  carbine  in  hand.  1  had  no  idea 
what  was  going  to  happen  as  1  could  see  no 
one.  The  only  living  thing  in  sight  was  i 
large  white  hog  rooting  at  the  water's  edge 
fifty  yards  off  the  road.  But  this  was  evi- 
dently Pierre's  object.  1  presumed  he  in- 
tended to  kill  it,  and  take  it  back  for  meat, 
but,  examining  it  a  little  closer,  I  could  see 
what  it  was  doing. 

The  body  of  a  soldier,  killed  evidently 
during  the  night  at  the  first  assault  on  Lom- 
baertzyde, had  fallen  into  the  shallow  wa- 
ter, where  it  had  not  been  found  and  buried. 
The  hog,  turned  carnivorous,  had  found  it 
and,  with  sharp  teeth  cutting  into  the  soggy 
clothing,  was  grunting  savagely  as  it  tore 
at  the  soldier's  flesh.  Pierre  crept  up  with- 
out being  noticed  and,  at  five  yards,  sent 
a  bullet  through  its  head. 

The  sharp  crack  of  the  carbine,  I  feared, 
would  start  the  Germans  in  the  trenches 
along  the  St.  Georges  road  to  shooting  at 
us,  but  they  probably  saw  what  Pierre  was 
doing  and  approved,  for  we  made  Nieu- 
port  over  the  deserted  road  without  draw- 
ing fire.  I  noticed  on  the  way  back,  how- 
ever, what  1  had  evidently  been  too  intent 
to  realize  before:  the  artillery  duel  had 
been  going  on  over  our  heads  all  the  time. 

We  found  one  street  by  which  we  could 
get  to  the  centre  of  Nieuport,  and  there  en- 
countered some  of  the  mechanics  attached 
to  the  English  naval  flying  corps.  They  in- 
vited me  into  a  tower  where,  they  said,  wc 
could  see  the  effect  of  the  cannon-fire. 

Stumbling  up  a  circular  staircase  in  a 
tower  which,  1  fancy,  had  been  nearly  dark 
inside,  before  the  German  shells  let  in  day- 
light, we  came  out  on  a  parapet  from  which 
we  could  see  the  German  trenches  behind 
St.  Georges,  though  we  could  see  no  men. 
We  also  had  a  panoramic  view  of  the  in- 
undated country.  We  were  on  the  west- 
em  boundary  which  ran  in  a  straight  line 
south  from  the  sea.  The  railroad  line 
stopped  it  there.  Eastward  it  bellied  out 
with  the  curve  of  the  Yser,  filling  the  river 
itself  bank  full  and  spilling  it  over  the 
fields  on  both  sides.  The  scattered  farm- 
houses, built  doubtless  on  the  highest 
ground  available,  were  in  some  cases  out 
of  water,  but  they  had  been  torn  by  shells 
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lad  been  used  only  as  advance  posts 
any  weeks.  As  far  as  1  could  see  to 
)Uth  there  was  water,  with  occasional 
IS  of  soldiers  picking  their  way  along 
I   paths.    Across   the   flooded   fields 

miles  to  the  south  ran  the  splendid 
^ay  which  the  "old  king,"  Leopold, 
built  to  give  automobiles,  his  own 
g  the  number,  a  smooth  course  on 
ay  from  Paris  to  Ostend. 

had  not  been  there  five  minutes  and 
en  of  the  flying  corps  were  explaining 
the  French  batteries,  scattered  over 
wide  area,  could  concentrate  their 
:  particular  points  behind  the  enemy's 
nder  the  directions  of  a  man  on  this 
,  when  we  all  dodged  involuntarily 
*  sharp  whiz  of  a  shell.  It  stung  at 
ar  like  the  passing  of  a  thousand 
s  at  once,  and,  before  I  had  really 
:ime  to  duck,  broke  overhead  two 
ed  feet  beyond.  The  rain  of  shrap- 
i  the  broken  roofs  below  was  drowned 
t  explosion. 

ome  quick,"  cried  one  of  the  English- 
diving  down  the  stairs.  "They've 
us.  They've  got  the  range  of  this 
and  they'll  have  us,  too,  in  a  minute." 
link  1  slid  down  most  of  the  way  and 
not  sorry  when  Pierre,  who  was  wait- 
^low,  said  it  was  getting  late  and  time 
ade  off  for  the  coal.  Before  we  had 
1  our  way  out  through  the  debris  of 
>wn  it  began  to  rain  with  a  fresh  vio- 
We  passed  a  continuous  string  of 
id  trenches  beside  the  road  and  an- 
set  along  the  railroad  mebankment. 
oad  was  six  inches  deep  in  soft  slush 
ig  off  into  the  trenches.  Behind 
litches  full  of  water  and  back  of  them 
xlden  fields  pitted  with  shell  holes, 
Iso  to  the  brim  with  water.  It  was 
eary  and  depressing  a  sight  as  an 
r  could  ask,  and  the  soldiers  gathered 
ler  in  shelters  were  dreary,  too,  if 
depressed.  These  were  Belgian 
les  here,  and  it  takes  a  good  deal  to 
L  small  group  of  Belgians  glum. 

came  shortly  to  the  farm,  where 

found  the  coal  as  he  expected.  A 
body  of  infantrymen  with  a  mitrail- 
were  resting  their  dogs  there  before 


slipping  forward  under  cover  of  the  ap- 
proaching night  to  another  deserted  farm- 
house. They  were  muddy  and  wet  and 
their  faces  showed  the  strain  of  hardship. 
One  gave  me  his  military  coat  to  lift  and 
it  weighed,  I  judged,  thirty  pounds.  He 
had  not  been  able  to  get  it  dried  out  for 
days.  I  commiserated  with  them  on  the 
weariness  of  their  task. 

"It  is  weary,  indeed,"  one  of  them  re- 
plied, sadly.  "  Here  we  have  flooded  this 
country  and  we  cannot  get  across  it  our- 
selves now.  We  hoped  to  have  the  King 
back  in  Brussels  by  Christmas." 

Pierre  helped  himself  to  a  full  load  of 
coal,  and  then  we  went  on.  It  was  almost 
four  o'clock  and  nearly  dark. 

At  a  temporary  bridge  across  the  Yser 
Canal  near  Ramscappelle,  we  had  to  back 
out  of  the  way  to  make  room  for  two  auto- 
mobiles. This  Pierre  did  grumbling,  and 
the  horse  stubbornly.  The  first  auto- 
mobile had  already  passed  when  one  of  the 
officers  in  the  tonneau  caught  sight  of  me 
and,  stopping  it,  jumped  out.  Pierre,  rec- 
ognizing a  general,  gave  a  short  account 
of  how  he  got  the  coal,  but  the  general  was 
interested  in  me.  He  was  willing  enough 
to  accept  Pierre's  explanation  of  his  being 
responsible  for  me. 

The  second  automobile  came  up  behind 
and  stopped  a  moment  to  give  the  general 
time  to  return  to  his  seat.  Two  men  were 
sitting  in  the  tonneau,  both  silent.  The 
nearest  I  recognized  even  in  the  poor  light. 
It  was  the  King,  whom  I  had  not  seen  be- 
fore on  this  visit  to  the  Belgian  army.  But 
no  one  could  have  recognized  him  from  his 
photograph.  He  was  no  longer  the  spruce 
young  man  who  walked  briskly  down  the 
aisle  in  the  Belgian  parliament  that  day 
last  August  and  threw  his  gauntlets  on  the 
desk  before  him  as  he  declared  his  defiance 
to  the  invading  German  army.  His  hair 
had  grown  long  and  hung  over  his  collar. 
His  blond  moustache,  too,  was  long  and 
bushy.     His  face  had  set  into  severe  lines. 

As  he  passed  on,  Pierre  and  I  crossed  the 
makeshift  bridge  and  turned  west  on  the 
broad  highway,  the  beautiful  road  the 
"old  king"  built  so  his  automobile  could  go 
faster  from  Ostend  to  Paris. 


FRANK  A.  PERRET,  VOLCANOLOGIST 

HIS   ADVENTURES  ON    ACTIVE    VOLCANOES,    AND   HIS    REMARKABLE    DISOOVOIES 

—  HOW  HE  FORETELLS  ERUPTIONS  BY  FEELING  A  MOUNTAIN'S  PULSB  —  A 

PIONEER  OF    A    SPECIALIZED    SCIENCE    THAT   IS    SAVING    LIVES   AMD. 

PROPERTY    AND    THAT    IS    YIELDING   NEW    KNOWLEDGE 

OF    THE    STRUCTURE    OF    THE    EARTH 

BY 

FRENCH  STROTHER 


WH I LE  the  great  volcano, 
Sakurashima,  was  chang- 
ing the  map  of  the  coast 
of  Japan  in  January, 
1914,  by  its  catastrophic 
eruption,  a  little  item  crept  by  cable  into 
the  newspapers,  announcing  that  Mr.  Frank 
A.  Ferret,  the  American  volcanologist,  had 
been  killed  by  falling  lava  while  he  was  in- 
vestigating the  phenomena  of  the  eruption 
on  the  mountain's  side.  Fortunately,  that 
report  was  an  error  —  though  it  missed 
being  true  by  only  a  fraction  of  a  second  — 
but  it  is  characteristic  of  the  career  of  this 
man  who  for  eleven  years  has  been  building 
one  of  the  newest  and  probably  the  most 
hazardous  of  all  sciences,  the  science  of 
volcanoes  and  earthquakes.  For  Mr.  Fer- 
ret has  been  in  the  midst  of  every  great 
eruption  in  those  years;  not  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance, but  on  the  side  of  Vesuvius  in  im- 
penetrable darkness  at  noonday  when  the 
ground  under  foot  was  shaking  like  jelly, 
on  Stromboli  in  a  black  cloud  of  poisonous 
smoke  from  which  great  projectiles  of  red- 
hot  lava  were  raining,  on  Sakurashima 
when  a  new  vent  blew  out  from  beneath 
a  lava  stream  and  turned  mid-day  to  mid- 
night and  sent  huge  masses  of  lava  flying 
about  him  like  fragments  of  a  prodigious 
exploding  shell.  On  these  occasions  he  was 
gathering  the  materials  that  now  enable 
him  to  foretell,  sometimes  months  in  ad- 
vance, when  an  eruption  will  take  place; 
that  enable  him  to  say  during  an  eruption 
whether  the  end  of  the  paroxysm  is  near 
or  distant;  that  have  taught  him  to  regard 
volcanoes  and  earthquakes  not  as  dreadful 
agencies  of  destruction  but  as  beneficent 
activities  of  Nature  —  indeed,  as  the  very 


heart-beats  of  the  planet,  and  in 
sable  to  the  continuance  of  haauai  life  od 
the  earth. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives  have  been 
lost  and  billions  of  ddlars*  wcMth  of  prop- 
erty has  been  destroyed  by  eruptioBS  and 
earthquakes  since  iHiny  drove  Us  boat 
close  to  the  smoking  ruins  erf  Pompen  and 
Herculaneum  in  the  effort  to  learn  some- 
thing of  the  secret  of  these  vast  upheavals. 
And  many  scientists,  at  a  safe  dis^Kc, 
have  studied  these  phenomena  and  spun 
theories  about  their  origin.  Biitiliei 
of  volcanology,  as  a  spedaliaed 
based  on  first-hand  leseardi  and 
mental  data,  scarcely  existed  until  this 
young  American  electrical  engineer  vent 
to  Naples  for  his  health,  and  there  becune 
fascinated  by  Vesuvius,  and  took  up  the 
studies  that  since  have  carried  him  through 
dozens  of  thrilling  adventures  and  into 
many  remote  parts  of  the  wcnrld. 

His  interest  in  the  subject  came  about  in 
this  way:  Bom  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  and 
educated  in  the  Brooklyn  Polylnduiic 
High  School,  Mr.  Perret  as  a  very  young 
man  went  into  Thomas  A.  Edison's  tabon- 
tory  as  Mr.  Edison's  personal  aanstant, 
preparing  his  experiments.  Tn  a  feu- 
months  he  felt  that  he  had  a  career  of  his 
own  outside,  and  went  out  to  make  his 
way  as  an  electrical  engineer.  One  of  his 
inventions  soon  brought  him  a  reputation: 
"the  Perret  low-speed  motor"  was  the 
first  in  this  country,  and  one  of  the  best 
low-speed  motors  ever  made,  and  a  com- 
pany exploited  it  successfully  for  man> 
years.  Mr.  Perret  also  invented  a  light 
dry  battery  for  automobiles  and  organized 
a  company  to  manufacture  it,  when  hi< 
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health  broke  down  and  his  physician  ad- 
vised a  change  of  profession  and  dimate, 
and  Mr,  [^erret  wtfnt  to  Naples. 

There  he  met  Professor  Matleucci.  the 
director  of  the  Royal  Observatory  on 
M t .  Vesy  v iu s .  He  beca me  a bstir bed  in  t he 
study  of  the  vokanu,  and  at  IVofessor  Mat- 
teucci's  suggestion  accepted  the  honorarv 

'  assistantship  to  the  director  so  that  he 
might  stay  on  the  mountain  and  use  the  in- 
struments of  the  observatory.  He  soon 
had  an  opportunity  to  make  good  use  of 
ihest?  privileges. 

In  March.  1906,  Vesuvius  gave  evidence 
that  something  important  would  soon  hap- 

'  pen.  Mr  l^errel  was  the  first  to  detect  it. 
One  night  after  he  had  lain  down  to  sleep 
in  the  observalorv ,  far  up  on  the  mountain 
side,  he  heard  a  buzzing  sound  in  the  ear 
which  rested  upon  his  pillow.  I  !e  lifted  his 
head ,  a  nd  hea  rd  not  h  i  ng.  When  he  d  ropped 
it  again,  he  heard  again  this  vibrant 
sound.    He  rose  up  in  bed  and  took  the  iron 


r<xl  of  the  headboard  in  his  teeth.  Now  he 
could  hear  the  sound  louder,  more  dis- 
tinct. He  went  to  Professor  Matteuc^ 
and  told  him  he  thought  the  volcano  wjfl 
preparing  for  trouble,  the  professor 
laughed  and  said,  **  You  must  have  heard 
them  grinding  coffee  (or  breakfast/'  But 
Mr.  Per  ret  was  not  shaken  in  his  belief 


And  ten  days  later  the 
vinced.    Vesuvius  was  in 
Only  the  sturdy  architecture  of  the 
servatory  saved  their  lives,   for   tons 
volcanic  ash  were  falling  on  the  roof; 
air.  despite  the  closed  windows,  was  so  fij 
of  ashes  that  they  were  surrounded 
that  darkness  which  Pliny  said  was  *'not 
the  darkness  of  the  darkest  night  but 
darkness  of  a  sealed  dungeon/*  darkne 
which  can  be  breathed ,  and  the  house  ^ 
rocking  so  violently  that  they  could 
cross  the  room  but  could  go  about  it  on 
by  steadying  themselves  with  their  hand 
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I  against  the  walls.     For  eight  hours  they 

I  endured  this  bombardment  from  above  and 

below.     And  it  was  eight  days  before  the 

summit  cleared  of  smoke  and  they  could 

I  look  on  a  changed  Vesuvius,   The  old  crater 

[at  its  crest  was  unrecognizable;  it  had  been 

300  to  4(X>  feet  in  diameter,  now  it  was 

2,000  feet  wider;    great  new  ridges  and 

gullies  of  ash  lay  like  giant  streamers  down 

its  slopes;   where  vineyards  had  shone  on 

the  lower  flanks  were  now  heaps  of  white 

ash;  where  I  he  Funicular  Railway  station 

had  been  was  now  an  obliterating  mound 

,  of  powdered  debris  thirty  feet  deep.    From 


} 


great  eruptions?  Specimens  of  the  lava 
have  been  studied  while  they  were  still 
fresh  and  compared  with  old  "dead"  lava; 
new  knowledge  has  been  gained  of  the 
marvelous  structure  of  the  inner  earth; 
fresh  ash  has  been  gathered  and  tested 
and  wonderful  chemical  changes  observed 
to  take  place  in  it  which  several  years  later, 
through  iMr.  Ferret,  saved  the  Japanese, 
ten  thousand  miles  away,  from  a  useless 
expenditure  of  thousands  of  dollars.  Varia- 
tions in  paroxysmal  intensity  were  noted 
that  will  ultimately  save  many  lives  be- 
cause they  prove  that  these  periods  of  in- 
tense activity  follow  regular  cycles  that 
can  be  foretold  and  allowed  for  in  seeking 
refuge.  Knowledge  was  gained  of  the 
symptoms  that  indicate  the  approach  of 
great  eruptions. 

These  things  are  benefits  that  are  cal- 
culable in  lives  and  money  saved  and  to  be 
saved.     But  of  even  greater  value  is  the 


k 


the  roof  that  had  sheltered  ihem.  sappers 
dug  six  tons  of  ash  off  a  surface  fifteen  feet 
square.  Mr.  Perret  pointed  to  it  as  it  was 
being  dug  away,  and  reminded  Professor 
Maiieucci  that  that  was  "the  coffee  they 

Iw*ere  grinding  for  breakfast." 
What  purpose,  you  may  ask,  was  served 
by  this  risking  of  life  in  this  and  other 
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new  conception  of  the  nature  and  function 
of  volcarnx'S  and  earthquakes  that  changes 
them  for  mankind  from  terrible  foes  to  in- 
valuable friends.  To  milMons  of  people 
who  live  and  will  live  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  this  changed  attitude  of  mind  will 
mean  infinite  relief  from  the  almost  daily 
fear  of  death, 

A  moment*s  study  of  the  "Prince  Ru- 
pert's drop"  will  make  clear  this  new 
theory  of  the  beneficence  of  these  cata- 
clysms. First  remember  that  when  a 
piece  of  plate  glass  is  molded,  it  must  be 
kept  for  weeks  and  weeks  in  an  "  annealing 
oven"  in  which  the  temperature,  at  first 
while  hot,  is  reduced  b\'  infinitely  slow 
gradations,  so  that  the  glass  farthest  from 
the  surface  may  harden  as  rapidly  as  the 
glass  at  the  surface.  If  this  be  not  done» 
the  glass  will  be  of  unequal  density  and  in  a 
condition  of  internal  stram,  and  at  the 
first  slight  blow  will  break  t<»  pieces.  Now 
a  Prince  Rupert's  drop  is  formed  by  ex- 
actly the  opposite  process.  A  mass  of 
molten  glass  is  dropped  suddenly  into  icy 
cold  water.  Instantly  the  surface  of  the 
glass  is  hardened,  and  the  mass  is  fixed  in 
the  form  of  a  tear-drop  —  pear-shaped, 
^th  s  long,  sharp  point  at  the  lop.    Nov^ 


this  drop  can  be  struck  with  a  har 
and  the  hard  spherical  surface  will  resist  i 
blow.     But  break  off  the  point,  or  scratC 
the  surface  with  a  diamond,  and  you 
lease  the  pressure  of  the  unequal  for 
within  and  instantly  the  whole  drop 
rty  to  pieces  as  small  as  grains  of  sand. 

It  seems  likely  that,  in  the  formatiom 
worlds,  one  of  these  Prince  Rupert's  dr 
was  formed  on  a  gigantic  scale.  Bet 
the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter  astronc 
long  studied  the  Path  of  the  Aslc 
They  speculated  upon  the  presence  of  li 
innumerable  little  ** worlds"  — some 
them  only  a  mile  in  diameter — ^  in 
vast  space  where,  by  all  the  laws  of  phyii< 
a  mightv  planet  i»ught  to  swing  in  a  maj> 
tic  orbit.  But  at  length  a  telescope, 
powerful  than  those  that  had  been 
before,  revealed  an  extraordinary^  fa 
These  asteroids  were  not  ** worlds/* 
cause  they  were  not  round.  Tbcy 
prodigious,  irregular  masses  of  jagged 
—  the  products  of  some  world-shaitcriH 
explosion.  Gradually  the  astronc 
came  to  realize  what  had  happened, 
of  chaos,  millions  of  years  ago,  the  w  hirhi 
gases  formed  a  great  planet,  round  ar 
smooth.     Slowly,  as  we  reckon  time,  but 
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A    BATH    IN    SEA    WAILK    HLAlLD    BY    LAVA 
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A   '^STEAM-SPOUT'' 

THAT   WAS    MADh    WHEN   A  WHIRLWIND   CAUGHT  A  CLOUD  OF  STEAM  THAT    ROSE    FROM  THE  WAT 

WHERE  THE  HOT  LAVA  FLOWED  INTO  IT 
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too  quickly,  its  surface  hardened  into  an 
even,  unbroken  crust.  No  rift  in  this  crust 
was  formed  to  relieve  the  cyclopean  forces 
within.  Then,  at  some  time  of  extra  stress, 
perhaps  when  the  sun  on  one  side  and  a 
planet  on  the  other  were  tugging  in  appo- 
site directions  on  its  surface  with  their 
prodigious  forces  of  gravitation,  this  rift 
was  opened.  Instantly,  as  when  the  dia- 
mond scratches  a  Prince  Rupert's  drop, 
that  planet,  many  times  the  size  of  this 
earth,  blew  to  pieces  and  sent  its  fragments 
flying  through  the  interstellar  spaces  where 
they  still  swirl,  the  wandering  host  of  the 
Path  of  the  Asteroids. 

From  such  a  fate,  volcanoes  and  earth- 
quakes save  our  earth.  In  its  depths  sim- 
ilar forces  writhe  and  struggle.  Seeking 
always  for  an  equilibrium,  they  find  a  path 
of  readjustment  through  the  huge  fissures 
of  the  subterranean  strata,  and  Krakatoa, 
in  the  straits  of  Java,  wakes  from  a  hundred 
years  of  sleep  and  spreads  its  cloud  of 
ashes  over  the  whole  world,  darkening  the 
sun  in  New  York  City,  lifting  the  sea  into 
a  tidal  wave  that  sweeps  away  dozens  of 
villages,  and  disorganizing  the  life  of  a  com- 
paratively small  part  of  the  world.  In  a 
month  the  disturbances  subside;  men  re- 
turn and  build  again;  and  a  world  that 
might  have  followed  the  fate  of  that  other 
planet  into  another  Milky  Way  resumes 
its  accustomed  paths  and  cries  out  against 
the  "awful  malevolence  of  volcanoes.'' 

It  is  possible  —  though  here  Mr.  Perret 
treads  softly,  for  he  is  upon  controversial 
gRMUid  —  that  an  even  more  remarkable 
beneficence  of  volcanoes  exists.  Volcanoes 
constantly  breathe  forth  gases,  some  of 
them  benignant,  some  malign.  When 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  outer  air  they 
are  harmless.  More  probably,  they  are 
essential  to  the  life  of  men  and  of  plants. 
So  it  may  be  that  the  cloak  of  atmosphere 
that  mantles  the  world,  the  very  air  we 
breathe,  came  from  the  depths  of  the  earth, 
distilled  from  the  fiery  vapors  at  its  core 
and  welled  up  to  us  through  the  craters  of 
volcanoes. 

That  volcanoes  constantly  renew  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  seems  to  be  beyond 
question.  When  Vesuvius  erupted  in  1906 
the  citizens  of  Paris  and  Beriin  found  ash 
on  the  roofs  of  their  houses.     The  deposit 


from  Katmai,  which  erupted  in  Alaska  in 
191 2,  was  found  and  identified  in  the  desert 
of  Sahara.  Similar  deposits  of  almost 
worldwide  extent  follow  every  great  erup- 
tion. Speaking  now  not  in  such  short 
measures  of  time  as  years,  but  in  geologic 
ages,  the  total  of  these  fertile  accretions 
to  the  soil  are  of  prodigious  amount  and 
value.  And  the  deposits  of  lava  through 
the  ages  have  made  much  of  the  richest 
soil  in  the  world.  1  he  Palisades  of  the 
Hudson  are  crumbling  beds  of  lava  welled 
up  from  prehistoric  fissures;  the  orange 
groves  of  California  strike  root  through  vol- 
canic ash  and  disintegrated  lava  —  all  over 
the  world  th»5  fertility  of  the  earth  owes 
much  to  the  riches  that  have  boiled  up 
from  far  beneath  its  crust. 

Mr.  Perret  was  in  Naples  when  Sakura- 
shima  began  its  eruptions.  Though  he  was 
ten  thousand  miles  away,  and  preparing 
to  return  to  America  by  way  of  England, 
he  could  not  afford  to  miss  this  oppor- 
tunity for  study.  He  made  the  long  sea 
voyage  and  arrived  in  time,  not,  to  be  sure, 
to  see  that  stupendous  upheaval  pictured 
in  these  pages,  when  a  cloud  of  ash  and  gas 
towered  30,000  feet  overhead  above  the 
city  of  Kagoshima,  but  still  in  time  to  see 
many  of  its  characteristic  paroxysms  and 
to  gather  specimens  of  ash  and  gas  and 
lava.  He  found  a  volcanic  island,  six 
miles  in  diameter,  with  fissures  on  either 
side  from  which,  at  six  openings,  streams  of 
lava  were  pouring  down  the  mountain 
side  into  the  sea.  One  of  these  huge  balls 
of  lava,  more  than  one  hundred  feet  high, 
had  marched  upon  the  water  that  sepa- 
rated the  island  from  the  mainland,  and 
made  solid  land  where  a  few  days  before 
had  been  a  strait  i  ,800  feet  wide  and  300 
feet  deep,  so  that  the  island  now  is  a  penin- 
sula. Ashes  fifteen  feet  deep  covered  or- 
chards and  villages.  Only  about  seventy 
people  had  been  killed,  because  the  rest  had 
been  forwamed  by  the  earthquakes  and 
had  fled,  but  the  hundred  thousand  that 
had  escaped  still  believed  that  their  fields 
were  ruined  forever. 

First  Mr.  Perret  went  directly  upon  the 
mountain  itself  until  he  was  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  crater.  He  chose  the  times 
when  this  was  a  reasonably  safe  adven- 
ture, and  so  convinced  the  people  that  he 
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knew  the  critical  periods  of  dangerous 
activity.  Mornings  and  afternoons  are 
comparatively  safe,  but  at  noon  and  at 
midnight,  when  there  comes  an  appreciable 
change  in  the  barometric  pressure  of  the 
air,  a  volcano  nearly  always  responds  to 
the  decrease  in  pressure  by  renewed  ac- 
tivity. So,  too,  by  counting  the  days  from 
a  great  paroxysm,  he  could  tell  when  the 
next  would  come  and  when  would  be  the 
intervals  of  quiet.  For  the  earth  has  tides 
as  the  seas  have.  The  pull  of  sun  and 
moon  distort  its  sphere  as  much  as  six  feet 
on  certain  days.  And  on  those  days,  four- 
[Tbe  story  of  Mr.  Ferret's  experiences  xvill  be 


teen  days  apart,  when  the  sun  b  pQlUng 
the  earth  from  one  side  and  the  moon  is 
pulling  it  from  exactly  the  opposite  side,  or 
when  the  sun  and  moon  pull  tc^ether  from 
the  same  side,  this  distortion  is  greatest 
and  the  consequent  displacement  of  pres- 
sure within  the  earth  is  also  at  its  height. 
These  days  of  greatest  volcanic  eruption 
are  matched  only  by  those  days  when  the 
pull  is  almost  nil  and  when,  in  consequence, 
the  forces  of  gravitation  are  pulling  the 
earth  back  toward  a  perfect  spherical 
shape.  Lesser  times  of  activity  are  the 
days  midway  between  these. 
continued  with  further  iUustrations  in  Mar.] 
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THE  outbreak  of  war  automat- 
ically divides  all  civilized 
nations  of  the  world  into  two 
general  classes:  belligerents 
and  neutrals;  the  belligerents 
are  the  countries  at  war,  the  neutrals  in- 
clude all  other  countries.  There  is  no 
choice;  countries  cannot  manage  to  refuse 
war  once  declared  against  them,  and  neu- 
tral governments  must  be  impartial  and 
cannot  shade  their  neutrality  into  either  a 
state  of  sympathetic  or  that  of  unfriendly 
neutrality.  1  do  not  deny  that  they  some- 
times do  so,  but  it  is  not  a  proper  or,  ac- 
cording to  international  law,  a  permissible 
thing.  The  rules  of  international  law  and 
custom,  however,  differentiate  between  the 
action  and  feelings  of  the  subjects  or  citi- 
zens of  a  government  and  that  of  the  govern- 
ment itself.  What  may  be  wrong  for  a 
government  is  not  wrong  necessarily  for 
its  people.  A  government  should  be 
neutral,  but  it  is  difficult  for  its  individuals 
to  be  strictly  so  in  feeling  and  action.  If 
individuals  go  beyond  certain  fixed 


limits,  however,  when  within  the  territory 
of  their  own  country,  the  neutral  govern- 
ment  is  called  upon  to  restrain  its  citizens 
by  law,  as  in  the  case  of  the  fitting  out  of 
a  hostile  naval  or  military  expeditioa  or  of 
naval  or  military  recruiting. 

One  of  the  most  important  rights  of  i 
belligerent  under  existing  rules  of  inter- 
national  law  is  the  right  to  capture  armed 
and  unarmed  vessels  of  the  enemy,  and  to 
capture  neutral  vessels  carrying  contra- 
band in  quantity,  as  well  as  neutral  vesseb 
engaged  in  assisting  the  enemy  in  hostile 
operations,  or  engaged  in  violating  block- 
ade. Assistance  in  hostile  operations  is 
now  generally  known  as  unneutral  service 
and  varies  in  its  punishment  by  a  belli- 
gerent inacc9rdance  with  the  importance  of 
the  aid  given.  These  war  rights  of  cap- 
ture necessarily  create  the  war  right  of 
visitatkm  and  search  to  determine  the 
nationality  oJF  the  vessel,  its  offence  of 
carrying  contraband,  and  its  violation  of 
neutrality  by  affording  unneutral  aid  and 
service  to  the  enemy.    This   belligerent 
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t  of  visitation  and  search  can  be  exer- 
1  only  upon  the  high  seas,  or  within  the 
torial  waters  of  a  belligerent.  Of  this 
t  the  learned  jurist,  Chief  Justice 
shall  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
rt  said: 

It  [the  right  of  search]  has  been  truly 
)minated  a  right  growing  out  of,  and 
llary  to,  the  greater  right  of  capture, 
ire  this  greater  right  may  be  legally  ex- 
«d  without  search,  the  right  of  search 
never  rise  or  come  into  question." 
5  this  right  of  search  is  mainly  exercised 
nst  neutral  vessels  it  has  been  the 
e  of  much  annoyance  to  neutrals, 
it  is  necessarily  right  to  determine  the 
Dnality  of  a  vessel,  for  the  use  of  false 
rs  is  permitted  in  naval  warfare.  It 
so  right  to  determine  the  nature  of  the 
0,  and  the  destination  and  nature  of  the 
ige  of  a  ship.  No  nation  has  exercised 
right  of  visit  and  search  in  war  time 
^  persistently  than  the  United  States, 
the  instructions  to  our  war  vessels 
fig  the  Spanish-American  War  it  was 
:ted  that  "the  belligerent  right  of 
:h  may  be  exercised,  without  previous 
:e,  upon  all  neutral  vessels  after  the 
fining  of  war,  to  determine  their  na- 
ility,  the  character  of  their  cargo,  and 
x)rts  between  which  they  are  trading." 

VESSELS   EXEMPT   FROM  CAPTURE 

lere  are  some  vessels,  however,  even  of 
^nemy,  that  are  exempt  from  capture; 

as  public  vessels  engaged  in  purely 
itable  or  scientific  purposes,  vessels 
ing  voyages  of  discovery  or  explora- 

and  hospital  ships  fitted  out  under 
lations  prescribed  by  the  Geneva 
I  Cross)  Conferences.  In  addition, 
^Is  carrying  prisoners  of  war  exchanged, 
JT  exchange,  known  as  Cartel  ships, 
also  exempt  from  capture  if  used  ex- 
vely  for  this  purpose.  Small  fishing 
ils  and  small  coasting  vessels  are  also 
ipt  from  capture  when  innocently 
ged  in  short  coasting  voyages.  Finally 
I  are  cases  coming  under  special  treaty 
e  all  private  shipping  and  property 

been  especially  exempted  from  cap- 
The  United  States  and  Italy  made 
xial  treaty  of  this  nature  on  February 
871. 


The  United  States  upon  several  oc- 
casions has  advocated  the  general  exemp- 
tion of  private  property  from  capture  at 
sea,  but  in  view  of  the  failure  of  other  na- 
tions to  agree  to  her  proposals  this  right  is 
exercised  by  her  in  war  time  as  vigorously 
as  by  any  other  country. 

If  a  neutral  vessel  under  any  circum- 
stances resists  visit  or  search  or  attempts  to 
escape,  though  otherwise  innocent,  she  is 
liable  to  capture  and  to  be  sent  in  for  trial 
before  a  prize  court. 

Every  duly  registered  merchant  vessel 
carries  certain  papers,  in  addition  to  her 
journal  or  log  book,  which  show  her  na- 
tionality, cargo,  destination,  owner,  and 
charterer.  If  a  vessel  carries  fraudulent 
papers,  or  papers  that  arc  mutilated  or 
altered,  or  are  lacking  in  number,  she  is  also 
liable  to  capture  as  the  presented  evidence 
is  against  her  innocence.  If  a  merchant 
vessel  of  a  neutral  resists  arrest  her  officers 
and  crew  become  liable  to  detention  as 
prisoners  of  war,  and  she  has  to  suffer  the 
consequences  of  her  action  which  is  not 
justifiable. 

A  merchant  vessel  of  the  enemy,  how- 
ever, has  a  right  to  resist  arrest  or  defend 
herself  from  capture,  but  she  is  then  liable 
to  be  sunk  in  her  endeavor  and  her  officers 
and  crew  when  taken  will  be  treated  as 
prisoners  of  war. 

THE   DECLARATION   OF   PARIS 

The  Declaration  of  Paris,  which  was 
proclaimed  at  the  close  of  the  Crimean 
War  by  the  delegates  to  the  Congress  of 
Paris,  contains  the  following  rules  which 
have  been  agreed  upon  by  all  the  leading 
maritime  Powers  of  the  world,  except  the 
United  States: 

1 .  Privateering  is,and  remains, abolished. 

2.  The  neutral  flag  covers  enemy's  goods 
with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war. 

3.  Neutral  goods,  with  the  exception  of 
contraband  of  war,  are  not  liable  to  cap- 
ture under  enemy's  flag. 

4.  Blockades,  in  order  to  be  binding, 
must  be  effective;  that  is  to  say,  main- 
tained by  a  force  sufficient  really  to  prevent 
access  to  the  coast  of  the  enemy. 

This  Declaration  is  binding  upon  all 
other  maritime  Powers  except  the  United 
States.    The  United  States  having  failed 
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to  accede  to  it  (although  following  its 
principles),  the  belligerent  nations  are 
obliged  to  follow  the  provisions  of  this 
Declaration  only  so  far  as  they  see  fit  in 
dealing  with  us.  For  example,  the  United 
States  could  use  privateers  or  have  priva- 
teers used  against  her  in  time  of  war  by 
other  belligerents. 

NEUTRAL   PASSENGERS  ON   SHIPS   OF 
BELLIGERENTS 

Mr.  Bayard,  when  Secretary  of  State, 
ruled  that  neutral  passengers  captured  on 
belligerent  vessels  are  exempt  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  prize  court  before  which 
the  vessel,  when  captured,  might  be  taken. 
The  captor,  however,  would  be  under  no 
obligation  to  transport  either  passengers  or 
goods,  found  to  be  neutral,  to  anyotherport. 

By  both  national  and  international  laws 
a  prize  court  must  be  of  the  same  nation- 
ality as  that  of  the  captor.  It  cannot  be 
that  of  an  ally  no  matter  how  close  the  al- 
liance may  be.  All  attempts  to  institute 
an  international  prize  court  have,  so  far, 
failed  to  materialize. 

It  is  considered  a  well  established  rule 
that  a  neutral  vessel  seized  by  a  belliger- 
ent retains  the  flag  of  her  country  until 
she  is  condemned  by  a  prize  court,  when 
she  becomes  a  vessel  of  the  country  of  the 
captor  and  is  legally  entitled  to  fly  its  flag. 

By  Convention  No.  X  of  the  Second 
Hague  Conference,  belligerent  nations  have 
a  right  to  control  and  search  hospital  ships 
and,  if  the  gravity  of  the  surrounding 
circumstances  justify  it,  they  may  detain 
them.  Any  belligerent  vessel  of  war  may 
demand  the  surrender  of  the  wounded, 
sick,  or  shipwrecked  of  the  enemy  who  are 
on  board  hospital  ships  of  any  kind  or  who 
have  taken  refuge  on  board  merchant 
ships,  yachts,  or  boats  no  matter  what  the 
nationality  of  such  vessels  may  be.  This 
rule,  adopted  by  the  Second  Hague  Con- 
ference, will  prevent  a  repetition  of  the 
Deerbaund  affair,  in  which  an  English 
yacht  carried  off  Captain  Semmes  of  the 
Alabama  after  the  sinking  of  his  ship  by 
the  Kearsarge. 

It  is  forbidden  by  Convention  VI 11  of 
the  Second  Hague  Conference  to  lay  or  use 
anchored  or  unanchored  automatic-contact 
mines  or  torpedoes,  unless  they  are  so  con- 


structed as  to  become  hannless  after  they 
have  either  broken  adrift,  missed  their 
target,  or,  in  the  case  of  floating  mines,  one 
hour  at  most  after  those  who  use  them 
have  lost  control  over  them.  This  covers 
the  high  seas,  which  should  be  free  to  all. 
but  this  principle  has  not  been  accepted 
by  all  States. 

RULES  OF   BOMBARDMENT 

The  bombardment  by  naval  forces  of 
undefended  ports,  towns,  villages,  dwell- 
ings, or  buildings  is  forbidden  by  Article  i 
of  Convention  IX  of  the  Second  Hague 
Conference.  As  flying  machines  are  at- 
tached to  the  various  navies  as  well  as  to 
the  armies,  they  can  be  considered  as  in- 
cluded within  the  term  "naval  forces"  when 
they  are  organized  as  a  part  of  such  forces, 
and,  hence,  are  under  the  same  restrictions 
concerning  bombardments  as  ships  are. 

Military  works,  military  or  naval  esub- 
lishments,  depots  of  arms  or  war  material, 
workshops  or  plants  which  could  be  utilized 
for  the  needs  of  the  hostile  fleet  or  army, 
and  ships  of  war  in  the  harbor,  are  not. 
however,  included  in  this  prohibition.  If 
the  local  authorities  decline  to  comply 
with  requisitions  for  provisions  or  supplies 
necessary  for  the  immediate  use  6f  the 
naval  force,  before  the  place  in  question, 
recourse  may  be  had  to  bombardment 
after  due  notice  has  been  given.  The  bom- 
bardment of  undefended  places  for  the 
non-payment  of  money  is  forbidden. 

The  same  Convention  (the  term  "Con- 
vention" means  "Treaty"  and  has  the 
same  binding  force),  forbids  the  pillaging 
of  a  town  or  place,  even  when  taken  by 
assault. 

RESPECT  FOR  NEUTRALITY 

One  of  the  primary  obligatk>ns  of  belli- 
gerents is  respect  for  neutral  territory. 
Article  i  of  Convention  X 1 1 1  of  the  Second 
Hague  Conference  treating  of  this  matter 
reads  as  follows:  "Belligerents  are  bound 
to  respect  the  sovereign  rights  of  neutral 
Powers  and  to  abstain,  in  neutral  territor>' 
or  neutral  waters,  from  any  act  which 
would,  if  knowingly  permitted  by  any 
Power,  constitute  a  violation  of  neutral- 
ity." 

Article  2  goes  on  to  say:  "Any  act  of 
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hostility,  including  therein  capture  and 
the  exercise  of  the  right  of  search,  com- 
mitted by  belligerent  warships  in  the  ter- 
ritorial waters  of  a  neutral  Power,  consti- 
tutes a  violation  of  neutrality  and  is 
strictly  forbidden." 

These  obligations  on  the  part  of  belli- 
gerents are  followed  by  corresponding 
obligations  on  the  part  of  neutrals  to  pre- 
vent such  violations  of  territorial  waters 
by  force  if  necessary. 

THE  TRADE    IN    ARMS    AND   AMMUNITION 

In  addition  Article  6  of  the  same  Con- 
vention forbids  the  supply  by  a  neutral 
Government,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  a 
belligerent  Power,  of  warships,  ammuni- 
tion, or  war  material  of  any  kind.  Article 
7  says  that  a  neutral  Power,  however,  is 
not  bound  to  prevent  the  export  or  transit, 
on  behalf  of  either  belligerent,  of  arms, 
munitions  of  war,  or,  in  general,  of  any- 
thing which  could  be  of  use  to  an  army  or 
fleet.  This  trade  is  a  traditional  one  with 
the  United  States  and  in  part  compensates 
for  the  loss  of  other  trade  in  war  time. 

A  blockade  can  be  established  by  one 
belligerent  against  the  coast  or  ports  of  an 
enemy  which,  if  properly  carried  out,  de- 
clared, and  notified  as  to  limits,  etc.,  must 
be  respected  by  neutral  vessels  under  pen- 
alty of  capture  and  condemnation  of  ship 
and  cargo. 

CONTRABAND 

Contraband  of  war  consists  of  articles 
which  are  capable  oi  use  as  an  assistance 
to  the  enemy  in  carrying  on  war  either  on 
shore  or  afloat.  Contraband  trade  is  the 
carrying  of  contraband.  The  prohibition 
and  stoppage  oi  this  trade,  with  the  attend- 
ant penalties,  is  a  belligerent  right  which 
can  be  exercised  only  by  the  belligerents 
themselves  upon  the  high  seas  and  upon 
the  territorial  waters.  This  right  must 
also  be  exercised  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  and  usages  of  international  law. 

Hugo  Grotius,  the  father  of  international 
law,  made  a  classification  of  articles  of 
trade,  so  far  as  their  contraband  nature  is 
concerned,  which  is  given  as  follows: 

I.  Those  articles  that  are  useful  for 
war  purposes  alone,  such  as  arms,  warlike 
ammunition,  etc. 


2.  Those  articles  that  cannot  be  used 
for  war  purposes,  such  as  pictures,  statu- 
ary, etc. 

3.  Those  articles  which  can  be  used 
either  for  warlike  or  peaceful  purposes, 
such  as  money,  provisions,  etc. 

So  far  as  they  were  not  bound  by  treaty, 
belligerents,  however,  have  exercised  their 
discretion  in  the  matter  of  declaring  what 
was  and  what  was  not  contraband  until 
the  Declaration  of  London  was  formulated. 
As  that  Declaration  has  not  been  gener- 
ally ratified  its  provisions  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  binding  but,  nevertheless,  it  may 
be  referred  to  as  what  the  signatory  dele- 
gates of  the  great  maritime  Powers  consid- 
ered as  the  law  of  nations  upon  the  subject. 

After  giving  the  articles  which  were 
deemed  to  be  properly  classified  in  the 
first  class  mentioned  by  Grotius,  which  were 
called  absolute  contraband,  it  states  in  the 
following  Article — ^23 — that  articles  ex- 
clusively used  for  war  may  be  added  from 
time  to  time  to  the  list  of  absolute  con- 
traband by  a  declaration  which  must  be 
announced.  This  is  seasonable  in  view  of 
the  changing  conditions  of  warfare. 

Similarly  the  conditional  contraband 
and  the  free  lists  are  made  up,  in  the  last 
analysis,  of  what  the  belligerent  Powers 
feel  it  necessary  and  wise  to  include  under 
the  general  theory  adopted  by  the  London 
Conference. 

THE   DESTINATION   OF  CONTRABAND 

The  Declaration  of  London  gives  an 
accurate  statement  of  the  international 
law  covering  the  destination  of  articles 
known  as  absolute  contraband. 

It  says  that  "absolute  contraband  is 
liable  to  capture  if  it  is  shown  to  be  des- 
tined to  territory  belonging  to  or  occupied 
by  the  enemy,  or  to  the  armed  forces  of  the 
enemy.  It  is  immaterial  whether  the  car- 
riage of  the  goods  is  direct  or  entails  trans- 
shipment or  a  subsequent  transport  by 
land." 

In  a  general  way  the  continuous  voyage 
thus  referred  to  is  meant  of  the  cargo,  with- 
out regard  to  the  means  of  transport.  A 
familiar  example  was  the  continuous  voyage 
of  contraband  during  our  Civil  War  be- 
tween English  ports  and  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy.    This  is  what  happened: 
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Large  vessels  of  slow  speed  but  good 
cargo  capacity  would  leave  Liverpool, 
bound  for  the  English  ports  like  the  Ber- 
mudas or  Nassau  in  the  Bahama  Islands. 
Here  the  cargo  was  transhipped  to  small, 
light  draft  English  steamers  of  great  speed, 
which  ran  the  blockade  at  night.  If  the 
absolute  contraband  was  earmarked  for  the 
Confederacy  the  matter  was  easy  and  self- 
incriminating.  For  instance,  among  the 
captures  made  during  the  Civil  War  were 
quantities  of  gray  uniforms  with  brass 
buttons  with  "C.  S.  A."  (Confederate 
States  Army)  stamped  upon  them.  Here 
was  sufficient  evidence  of  the  destination. 
Most  cases  were,  however,  more  difficult  to 
identify  and  the  continuous  voyage  often 
had  to  be  determined  by  accompanying 
papers  or  proximity  to  the  intermediate 
port.  The  destination  of  the  ship  was  a 
secondary  consequence,  the  destination  of 
the  goods  being  the  primary  consideration.' 
The  capture  took  place  between  Liverpxx)! 
and  the  neutral  port  of  the  Bahamas  or 
Bermudas  in  the  longer  and  slower  voyage. 

DESTINATION  OF  CONDITIONAL  CONTRABAND 

The  case  of  conditional  contraband  is 
more  complex.  In  the  Declaration  of 
London,  capture  for  such  contraband  by 
continuous  voyage  is  excluded.  If  we 
put  aside  the  Declaration  of  London  as  a 
non-ratified  document,  we  reach  a  state 
of  uncertainty  so  far  as  international  law 
is  concerned.  Many  States  do  not  con- 
cede that  such  a  capture  is  legal.  There 
is  reason  for  such  doubt,  taking  the  case 
of  foodstuffs  for  instance.  These  are 
capable  of  use  for  the  civil  as  well  as  for  the 
military  inhabitants  of  a  country  and,  if 
merged  into  the  common  stock  of  the 
provisions  of  a  country,  they  cannot  well 
be  earmarked  for  one  or  for  the  other. 
Hence,  in  all  probability,  if  the  Declaration 
of  London  is  not  accepted  as  law  in  this 
matter  there  will  exist  diverging  views  and 
each  Government  will  follow  its  own  policy. 

The  starving  out  policy  is  a  favorite  one 
in  modem  as  well  as  in  ancient  wars.  This 
policy  does  not  really  bring  starvation,  for 
human  beings  are  so  constituted  as  to 
submit  before  such  a  point  is  reached. 

ig  the  Civil  War  the  naval  blockade, 
f  raids  and  invasions  in  Georgia, 


the  Carolinas,  and  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
brought  such  pressure  as  to  hasten,  if  not 
finally  to  dictate,  the  fall  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy.  Certainly  Lee's  army  was 
affected  to  a  great  extent,  and  one  au- 
thority states  that  this  army  "lived  for 
months  on  less  than  one-third  rations" 
with,  of  course,  consequent  demoraliza- 
tion and  paralysis.  So  also  in  the  Boer 
War.  The  pressure  brought  about  by  the 
English  was  such  that  General  Botha  re- 
marked that  "the  time  is  coming  when  1 
shall  be  compelled  to  say:  'Hunger  drives 
me  to  surrender.'" 

In  addition  to  the  difficulty  of  the  ear- 
marking of  articles  of  conditional  contra- 
band used  alike  by  civilians  and  sokliers, 
they  are  often  so  bulky  as  to  be  diflficult  to 
take  from  a  vessel  at  sea  which  is  not  liable 
to  capture. 

The  penalty  for  contraband  trade  is  first 
of  all  that  the  contraband  goods  are  liable 
to  condemnation.  If  the  contraband  oo 
board  a  vessel  is  more  than  half  the  entire 
cargo  carried,  determined  either  by  weight, 
volume,  value,  or  freight  value,  the  diip 
is  also  to  be  condemn^.  The  reason  for 
this  mle  is  that  the  voyage  or  venture  of 
the  ship  is  mied  by  the  proportion  of  con- 
traband goods  as  the  dominating  element 
This  rule  of  the  Declaration  of  London  is 
largely  accepted  even  by  the  Powers  which 
have  not  ratified  that  document. 

UNNEUTRAL   SERVICE 

There  are  two  grades  of  unneutral  sit- 
vice,  both  of  which  subject  neutral  vessek 
found  in  this  category  to  condemnation. 

The  first  or  less  grave  status,  as  given  by 
the  Declaration  of  London,  is: 

(a)  If  the  vessel  is  on  a  voyage  specially 
undertaken  with  a  view  to  the  transport 
of  individual  passengers  who  are  embodied 
in  the  armed  forces  of  the  enemy  or  with  a 
view  to  the  transmission  of  intelligence  in 
the  interest  of  the  enemy. 

(b)  If,  to  the  knowledge  of  either  the 
owner,  the  charterer,  or  the  master,  she  is 
transporting  a  military  detachment  of  the 
enemy  or  one  or  more  persons  who,  in  the 
course  of  the  voyage,  directly  assist  the 
operations  of  the  enemy. 

A  more  severe  punishment  is  awarded 
to  a  neutral  ship: 
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If  she  takes  a  direct  part  in  the  hostili- 

If  she  is  under  the  control  or  orders  of 
gent  placed  on  board  by  the  enemical 
emment. 

If  she  is  in  the  exclusive  employment 
le  enemical  Government. 

If  she  is  exclusively  engaged  at  the 
I  either  in  the  transport  of  enemy  troops 
I  the  transmission  of  intelligence  in  the 
rest  of  the  enemy. 

hese  rules  can  be  considered  as  ac- 
ed  principles  of  international  law. 
he  following.  Article  47,  though  incor- 
ited  in  the  Declaration  of  London,  is 
Bwhat  novel  and  hence  not  so  well 
pted  as  the  others  just  mentioned.  It 
s  that  "any  individual  embodied  in  the 
ed  forces  of  the  enemy  who  is  found  on 
d  a  neutral  merchant  vessel  may  be 
e  a  prisoner  of  war,  even  though  there 

0  ground  for  the  capture  of  the  vessel." 
[lis  removes  the  necessity  for  the  de- 
ion  of  an  important  neutral  passenger 

with  all  the  resulting  inconveniences, 
ill,  as  time  goes  on,  1  believe,  be  found 
e  the  least  vexatious  method  of  deal- 
with  such  matters  as  embodied  reser- 
s  officers  joining  the  regiments  or  forces 
ad,  etc. 

THE  TRANSFER  OF   REGISTRY 

lie  almost  universal  usage  and  right  in 
of  capturing  an  enemy  merchant  vessel 
led  in  the  past  to  an  evasion  of  capture 
he  transfer  of  the  enemy  vessel  to  the 
and  nationality  of  a  neutral  State.  It 
^nsequently  one  of  the  duties  as  well 
ie  of  the  rights  of  a  belligerent  man-of- 
to  ascertain  whether  such  a  transfer 
been  made,  and,  if  so,  whether  it  has 

legally  made,  both  under  the  law  of 
countries  concerned,  as  well  as  by 
-national  law  as  commonly  understood 

expressed.  Fortunately  the  result, 
ie  London  Naval  Conference,  was  an 
sment  which  met  general  approval 
at  the  time  and  since, 
tides  55  and  56  of  the  Declaration 
ondon  express  the  international  law 

1  this  subject.  They  read  as  follows: 
B  transfer  of  an  enemy  vessel  to  a 
ral  flag  effected  before  the  outbreak  of 
lities  is  valid,  unless  it  is  proved  that 


such  transfer  was  made  in  order  to  evade 
the  consequences  to  which  an  enemy  ves- 
sel, as  such,  is  exposed."  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  presumption,  if  the  "  bill  of  sale  is 
not  on  board  a  vessel  which  has  lost  her 
belligerent  nationality  less  than  sixty  days 
before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  that  the 
transfer  is  void.  This  presumption  may 
be  rebutted." 

"When  the  transfer  was  effected  more 
than  thirty  days  before  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities,  there  is  an  absolute  presump- 
tion that  it  is  valid  if  it  is  unconditional, 
complete,  and  in  conformity  with  the  laws 
of  the  countries  concerned,  and  if  its  effect 
is  such  that  neither  the  control  nor  the 
profits  earned  by  the  vessel  remain  in  the 
same  hands  as  before  the  transfer." 

During  a  war  between  China  and  France, 
by  a  presumed  sale,  a  large  steamer  line 
known  as  the  China  Merchants  Steamship 
Company  transferred  their  vessels  to  the 
American  flag,  continuing  their  usual  trade, 
and  after  the  war  the  vessels  were  re-sold 
to  the  original  owners.  This  was  mani- 
festly a  fraudulent  transfer. 

In  general  terms,  however,  the  transfer 
of  an  enemy  vessel  to  a  neutral  flag  ef- 
fected after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  is  void, 
unless  it  is  proved  that  such  transfer  was 
not  made  in  order  to  evade  the  conse- 
quences to  which  an  enemy  vessel  is  exposed. 
In  short,  a  transfer  after  the  beginning  of 
the  war  carries  the  presumption  that  the 
transfer  was  for  the  purposes  of  evasion 
of  capture. 

MILITARY  NECESSITY 

There  are  terms  used  in  war  that  are 
more  or  less  misleading.  One  is  that  of 
Military  Necessity.  Military  Necessity 
is  not  unbridled;  it  has  its  limitations.  I 
can  do  no  better  than  give  the  description 
found  in  the  Naval  War  Code  of  1 900,  which 
was  approved  by  President  McKinley  and 
was  used  by  the  Naval  Service  for  its 
guidance  until  revoked  by  President  Roose- 
velt in  1904,  a  revocation,  it  was  understood, 
made  largely  because  the  code  was  followed 
by  our  country  alone  rather  than  by  com- 
mon agreement  of  all  nations.  "Military 
Necessity,"  it  is  there  stated  in  Article  3, 
"permits  measures  that  are  indispensable 
for  securing  the  ends  of  the  war  and  that 
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are  in  accordance  with  modem  laws  and 
usages  of  war/' 

"  It  does  not  permit  wanton  devastation, 
the  use  of  poison,  or  the  doing  of  any 
hostile  act  that  would  make  the  return  of 
peace  unnecessarily  difficult " 

"Non-combatants  are  to  be  spared  in 
person  and  property  during  hostilities,  as 
much  as  the  necessities  of  war  and  con- 
duct of  such  non-combatants  will  permit." 

Military  Necessity,  if  it  means  a  domin- 
ating necessity  for  success  in  warfare,  must 
come  under  the  control  of  the  laws  of  war 
and  humanity.  Were  it  independent  of 
such  obligations,  and  of  international  law 
in  general,  it  would  open  wars  to  a  state  of 
chaos  and  revert  their  principles  to  the 
ancient  times  when  the  naked  right  to  kill 
alone  existed. 

The  necessity  of  self-preservation  is, 
however,  another  matter  and  is,  as  the 
United  States  has  defined  in  the  Caroline 
Affair,  "a  necessity  of  self-defense,  instant, 
overwhelming,  leaving  no  choice  of  means 
and  no  moment  for  deliberation/' 

As  the  Caroline  Affair  has  almost  disap- 
peared from  written  history,  it  may  be  well 
to  recount  the  circumstances. 

During  the  Canadian  rebellion  of  1838  a 
body  of  several  hundred  insurgents  col- 
lected in  American  territory  and,  after 
obtaining  small  arms  and  twelve  guns  by 
force  from  American  arsenals,  seized  an 
island  at  Niagara  within  the  American 
frontier,  from  which  shots  were  fired  into 
Canada,  and  where  preparations  were  made 
to  cross  into  British  territory  by  means  of 
a  steamer  called  the  Caroline,  To  prevent 
the  crossing  from  being  effected,  the  Caro- 
line was  boarded  by  an  English  force  while 
at  her  moorings,  within  American  waters, 
and  was  sent  adrift  down  the  falls  of  Nia- 
gara. 

Our  Government  complained  of  the 
violation  of  territory  and  called  upon  the 
British  Government  to  show  the  necessity 
for  Its  action  in  the  words  of  the  preceding 
paragraph.  Great  Bntain  had  no  dif- 
ficulty in  satisfying  the  United  States  of 
the  necessity  although  at  the  same  time 


acknowledging  that  an  apok^gy  was  due  to 
the  United  States  for  its  action. 

The  use  of  false  cotors  in  maritime  war- 
fare has  been  sanctioned  by  long  continued 
practice,  limited,  as  a  rule,  by  a  requir^ 
ment  of  hoisting  true  colors  when  the  first 
gun  in  an  action  is  fired.  In  land  warfare 
the  use  of  false  colors  is  prohibited.  For 
many  years  the  writer  has  urged  the  same 
prohibition  for  naval  warfare,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  false  and  might  be 
easily  made  treacherous.  In  the  Naval  War 
Code  of  1900-1904  was  contained  such  a 
prohibition^  otherwise  the  custom  has  been 
sanctioned  by  silence  or  direct  approval 

There  are  certain  questions  that  may  be 
termed  unsettled  questions  in  maritime 
warfare.  They  include:  (1)  the  number  oi 
days  of  grace  allowed  for  an  enemy's  ves- 
sel in  the  harbor  of  the  opposing  belligerent; 
(2)  the  question  ot  nationality  or  domicile 
of.  the  owner  as  the  determining  element  in 
maritime  capture;  (3)  the  question  of  the 
conversion  of  merchantmen  into  vesseb  of 
war  upon  the  high  seas;  (4)  the  laying  of 
floating  mines  upon  the  high  seas;  and  ($) 
the  capture  ot  privately  owned  ve&seb  in 
naval  warfare. 

Besides  the  settlement  of  these  questions 
there  remain  certain  glaring  defects  in 
connection  with  international  law: 

1.  Insufficient  means  for  enforcing  the 
rules  of  international  law  and  for  punching 
infractions. 

2.  The  inconsistent  treatment  of  inno- 
cent non-combatants,  who  are  not  aHoi^Yd 
on  the  one  hand  to  defend  themselves  and 
their  homes  against  intrusion  and  vio- 
lence of  the  military  forces  of  the  enemy, 
but  who  can  be  killed  and  maimed  by  sur- 
prise, if  innocently  occupying  residential 
portions  of  defended  towns  and  oi  certain 
undefended  towns  and  places. 

3.  The  evasion  of  conventions  and 
treaties  concerning  the  rules  of  war  00 
account  of  the  non-adherence  of  one  of  the 
belligerents,  no  matter  how  insignificant 
the  nationality  may  be. 

4.  A  common  agreement  as  to  military 
necessities. 
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A  FEW  years  ago  popular  discus- 
sion of  the  pension  scandal 
usually  assumed  a  definite, 
concrete  form.  The  writers  had 
little  difficulty  in  citing  indi- 
vidual cases  of  fraud — usually  of  men  in 
excellent  health  who  were  drawing  pensions 
as  irreclaimable  invalids.  These  writers 
showed  that  the  pension  list  was  also  a 
great  nesting-place  for  criminal  characters 
— fictitious  widows,  manufactured  sons  and 
daughters,  imaginary  veterans,  forgers,  af- 
fidavit makers,  shyster  lawyers,  and  the 
like.  Offenders  of  this  kind  naturally 
throve  in  a  list  that  contained  nearly  a  mil- 
lion names;  their  activities,  except  in  so  far 
as  lax  administration  and  liberal  laws  en- 
couraged them,  did  not  necessarily  fonn  a 
genuine  indictment  of  the  pensk>n  system. 
The  abuses  that  struck  deeper  were  the 
conscious  frauds  committed  by  bona  fide 
survivors  of  the  Qvil  War.  Up  to  1907 
a  Civil  War  veteran,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
pension,  had  to  prove  physical  disability; 
any  soldier  incapacitated  in  any  degree 
from  earning  a  living  from  causes  not  due 
to  his  own  vicious  habits  automatically  be- 
came entitled  to  a  pension.  A  veteran  who 
could  show  a  slight  heart  murmur,  a  suspi- 
cion of  rheumatism,  a  touch  of  nervousness, 
a  mild  disarrangement  of  his  digestive  sys- 
tem, an  infinitesimal  dimness  in  sight  and 
hearing,  a  little  "crepitatk>n  of  the  should- 
ers," a  "furry  tongue,"  or  a  "tenderness 
over  the  stomach,"  had  established  a  legal 
claim  upon  the  Nation's  bounty. 

This  particular  criticism,  however,  can 
be  made  no  longer.  When  the  Senate  was 
debating  the  Sherwood  pension  bill  in  1912, 


Senator  McCumber,  one  of  the  most  per- 
sistent pension  advocates  in  Washington, 
dropped  an  illuminating  remark.  The  new 
law,  he  said,  "  tempts  no  old  soldier  to  ex- 
pand his  conscience  beyond  normal  limits 
in  order  to  come  within  its  provisions." 
This  is  a  description,  from  a  high  authority, 
of  what  had  actually  been  going  on  in  the 
past,  and  a  statement  that  the  new  law 
made  thepracticeunnecessary  in  the  future. 
At  present  neither  "tenderness  over  the 
spleen"  nor  tenderness  of  ccHiscience  is  a 
necessary  requirement  for  a  pension.  La- 
borious affidavits  by  the  applicant's  phy- 
sicians, relatives,  and  friends,  describing, 
in  distressing  detail,  his  physical  short- 
comings, no  longer  form  part  of  his  ''case" 
in  the  Pension  Bureau.  The  new  system  is 
simplicity  itself.  The  veteran  needs  only  to 
show  that  he  is  at  least  sixty-two  years  old ; 
this,  of  course,  is  a  pure  formality  for  sur- 
vivors of  a  war  that  ended  fifty  years  ago,  as 
probably  very  few  entered  the  army  under 
the  age  of  tuwdve.  Then  the  records  must 
show,  that  he  served  at  least  ninety  days, 
and  possesses  an  honorable  discharge,  ob- 
tained either  in  due  course  cm  his  mustering 
out  or  by  legislative  enactment  since.  These 
two  easily  ascertained  facts  once  estab- 
lished, he  receives  a  pension  varying  from 
|i  3  to  I30  a  month,  based  upon  his  age  and 
his  length  of  service. 

The  latest  pension  report  discloses  how  this 
law  has  simplified  the  pension  system.  The 
roll  now  contains  the  names  of  429,354  sur- 
vivors of  the  Qvil  War;  of  these  only  52,572 
qualify  on  the  ground  oi  physical  disability. 
The   remaining  376,782  obtain   pensk>ns 
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are  now  alive.  It  is  a  safe  assumption  that 
the  53,000 invalid  pensipners  still  on  the  roll 
represent  cases  of  genuine  affliction;  most 
of  them  draw  large  pensions,  the  prices 
properly  paid  for  loss  of  arms,  legs,  sight, 
or  totally  incapacitating  disabilities.  This 
minority  of  wounded  veterans  may  be  re- 
garded as  our  real  "  roll  of  honor." 

The  remaining  376,000  survivors  repre- 
sent the  new  idea  in  pension  legislation. 
The  United  States  now  has  an  old-age  pen- 
sion system.  It  differs  from  that  in  Eng- 
land only  in  that  the  survivors  of  the  Civil 
War  alone  can  qualify  for  it. 

DEMOCRATS  AFTER  THE  SOLDIER  VOTE 

The  fact  that  the  Democrats,  and  not 
the  Republicans,  have  contributed  most  to 
this  new  era  of  pension  debauchery  is 
politically  significant.  The  cultivation  of 
the  old  soldier  vote  has  been  traditionally 
a  Republican  prerogative.  Up  to  191 2  this 
party  had  written  practically  all  our  pen- 
sion legislation.  For  more  than  a  genera- 
tion the  alliance  between  this  organization 
and  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  has 
been  an  outstanding  political  fact.  The 
only  impediments  this  organization  has 
ever  encountered  were  the  first  and  second 
administrations  of  the  Democratic  G rover 
Cleveland.  1  n  the  last  five  years,  however, 
to  quote  the  words  of  a  Democratic  pension 
agitator,  "political  psychology"  on  this 
subject  has  been  changing.  Certain  Re- 
publican leaders  had  acquired  an  unfavor- 
able fame  by  demanding  pension  retrench- 
ment. President  Taft  had  raised  a  warning 
voice.  His  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Franklin  MacVeagh,  had  declared,  in  a 
public  speech,  that  "we  have  a  perfectly 
enormous  Civil  War  pension  list,  which  is 
not  a  credit  to  us.  It  has  lost  its  patriotic 
aspect,  and  has  become  a  political  list." 
Certain  Republican  leaders,  especially 
Payne  and  Dalzell,  had  spoken  boldly  in 
Congress  against  its  further  extension.  In 
1910,  the  pension  fanatics  had  attempted 
to  get  through  the  so-called  Sulloway  bill, 
which  would  have  added  about  $22,000,000 
to  our  pension  expenditures;  this,  however, 
influential  Republicans  had  blocked.  The 
pension  agitators  had  their  own  explana- 
tion for  this:  the  "money  power,"  always 
opposed  to  giving  the  old  soldier  his  due. 


now  controlled  what  had  formerly  been  a 
patriotic  organization.  It  certainly  did 
look,  as  a  Democratic  orator  said  in  Con- 
gress a  year  ago,  as  though  "  Democracy 
had  become  the  residuary  legatee  of  the 
honor  which  once  belonged  to  the  Republi- 
can Party  of  being  the  special  f  nend  of  the 
old  soldier/' 

PENSION   MONEY  A   POLITICAL   "  INTEREST" 

In  1910,  the  situation  was  something 
like  this:  a  Congressional  election  was  to 
take  place  in  the  fall  and  a  Presidential 
election  two  years  ahead;  the  Democratic 
Party,  already  apparently  in  the  ascen- 
dency, was  looking  for  support  wherever 
it  could  find  it.  The  Republicans,  by  re- 
fusing to  pass  more  pension  bills,  had  ap- 
parently, in  the  eyes  of  the  old  soldier, 
"laid  down"  on  the  pension  issue.  This 
furnished  the  Democrats  a  rich  political 
soil,  especially  in  certain  close  political 
states,  like  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio.  As 
a  warning  letter  to  Senator  Qapp,  which 
he  read  in  the  Senate,  said:  '*  The  old  sol- 
dier is  not  played  out  yet  in  the  politics 
of  the  country,  some  people  may  discover  in 
the  near  future.  He  is  still  on  the  picket  line, 
watching,  ready  with  his  gun  for  *  Who  goes 
there?' "  And  so  in  these  elections,  as  Dem- 
ocratic Congressmen  rather  indelicately 
expressed  it,  "additional  relief"  to  Gvil 
Warveterans  became  a  campaign  "slogan." 
The  figures  contained  in  the  Pension  Com- 
missioner's reports  show  how  important 
politically  this  issue  could  become.  There 
are  about  2,500  old-soldier  voters  on  an  ave- 
rage in  each  Congressional  district.  The 
states  especially  noted  as  political  hotbeds 
have  more;  thus  Ohio  has  3,500,  Indiana 
4,000,  and  Illinois  3,000,  while  there  are 
only  about  1,000  in  New  York,  and 
2,800  in  Pennsylvania.  These  figures  rep- 
resent more  than  two  or  three  or  four 
thousand  voters;  they  represent  old  sol- 
diers, their  widows — ^who  are  extremely  ac- 
tive politically,  even  in  states  where  they 
cannot  vote — ^their  sons,  grandsons,  and 
neighbors.  The  disbursements  of  pensions 
average  about  $500,000  in  each  Congres- 
sional district:  this  money,  especially  in 
country  sections,  going,  as  it  does,  into  the 
pockets  of  tradesmen  and  house  owners. 
is  an  important  element  in  its  economic  life. 
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The  pension  money,  that  is,  constitutes  an 
"interest";  the  grocery  man,  the  butcher, 
the  small  retail  merchant  each  profit  by  it. 
In  many  a  Congressional  district,  especially 
in  the  pension  belt,  this  amounts  to  enough 
to  swing  an  election.  People  who  talk 
against  it  belong  to  that  unpopular  group 
who  are  "hurting  business." 

ELDER    STATESMEN    OF    THE    PENSION    LIST 

In  the  last  few  years  the  Democratic 
Party  has  develop)ed  certain  "pension  states- 
men" who  can  be  worthily  ranked  only  with 
their  Republican  predecessors  in  their 
"palmiest  days."  In  the  minds  of  these 
statesmen,  the  Washington  Government 
exists  for  one  purpose,  and  one  purpose  only 
— to  pay  pensions.  Money  is  raised  by  tax- 
ation, not  to  maintain  the  Government,  but, 
first  of  all,  to  provide  a  pension  fund.  This 
pension  mania  is  a  form  of  fanaticism  that 
verges  on  the  pathological.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, a  man  like  Mr.  Isaac  R.  Sherwood, 
the  most  venerable  figure  in  the  House. 
Here  we  have  the  species  in  its  most  danger- 
ous form,  because  the  man  is  so  sincere.  Mr. 
Sherwood  honestly  believes  that  the  Ameri- 
can Government  will  function  normally 
only  when  it  pays  a  dollar  a  day  to  all  sur- 
vivors of  the  Civil  War  who  saw  at  least  a 
year's  service.  The  recent  Democratic  law 
goes  by  his  name;  he  regards  it  as  so  un- 
generous, however — it  has  increased  pen- 
sion expenditures  only  about  $22,000,000 — 
that  he  denies  the  paternity,  and  has  never 
consented  to  accept  a  pension  under  its 
terms.  One  can  gauge  Mr.  Sherwood's 
Congressional  activities  only  by  glancing  at 
the  index  of  the  Congressional  Record. 
In  the  last  session,  for  example,  he  intro- 
duced fifty-one  bills;  they  all  related  to 
pensions.  Virtually  all  his  speeches  are 
concerned  about  the  same  subject.  The 
tariff,  the  trusts,  Panama,  Mexico — ^these 
issues  interest  Mr.  Sherwood  and  his  kind 
hardly  at  all;  the  business  of  Congress  be- 
gins and  ends  with  providing  "additional 
relief"  for  the  survivors  of  a  war  that  ended 
fifty  years  ago.  Mr.  Sherwood  has  a  most 
creditable  war  record:  he  is  a  "hero,"  a 
"savior  of  the  Republic"  in  no  mere  rhe- 
torical sense;  he  entered  the  Army  as  a  pri- 
vate, fought  for  four  years  in  forty-three 
battles,  many  of  them  the  bloodiest  of  the 


war,  distinguished  himself  for  courage  and 
ability,  and  came  out  a  brigadier-general. 
Despite  this  he  is  one  of  our  leading  paci- 
fists: He  would  muster  out  neariy  all  our 
present  standing  army,  stop  building  battle- 
ships, and  abandon  work  on  the  Panama 
Canal.  He  would  do  this  so  that  the  money 
so  saved  could  be  spent,  to  use  his  own 
words,  on  pensions  "to  needy  and  meri- 
torious soldiers."  General  Sherwood  has 
several  sympathetic  co-workers  in  the  pen- 
sion crusade;  men  like  Congressman  Adair 
of  Indiana,  Congressmen  Burke  [of  Wis- 
consin] Key,  Senator  Shively,  and  John  W. 
Kern,  the  Democratic  leader  in  the  Senate. 
I  have  said  that,  with  minds  of  this  stamp, 
pension  expenditure  becomes  a  disease;  a 
few  quotations  from  their  speeches  will  show 
what  1  mean.  Though  the  American  people 
have  spent  $4,500,000,000  in  pensions  to 
the  veterans  of  the  Civil  War,  the  constant 
complaint  of  these  elder  statesmen  of  the 
pension  list  is  that  the  country  has  been 
ungrateful,  and  that  the  time  has  finally 
come  to  show  our  gratitude. 

AN   "ungrateful"   REPUBLIC 

"  Resolved,"  said  the  National  Encamp- 
ment of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
at  Rochester  in  191 1,  "that  it  is  the  sense 
of  this  forty-fifth  encampment  that  the 
time  has  come  to-day,  fifty  years  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  great  Civil  War,  to  deal 
generously  with  the  survivors  of  that  war." 

The  problem  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
therefore,  was  to  repair  the  inexcusable 
negligence  of  the  Republicans  in  spending 
only  3^,500,000,000  in  pensions  in  fifty 
years.  Under  Mr.  Isaac  R.  Sherwood's 
leadership,  they  had  already  given  an  in- 
timation of  what  they  would  like  to  do. 
Mr.  Sherwood,  on  his  accession  to  a  Con- 
gressional seat  in  1907,  at  once  began  the 
campaign  that  has  earned  him  the  title  of 
"  DolIar-a-day-Sherwood."  Shortly  after 
taking  oath,  he  made  a  remarkable  appear- 
ance in  the  hall  of  Congress.  Three  porters 
preceded  him,  their  backs  bending  under 
enormous  burdens.  When  disentangled, 
these  burdens  appeared  to  be  sheets  of  pa- 
per, pasted  together,  extending,  when  un- 
rolled, nearly  the  length  of  a  mile.  Mr. 
Sherwood,  with  the  assistance  of  his  col- 
leagues, unwrapped  a  single   instalment. 
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It  reached  from  the  Speaker's  desk  down 
the  aisle,  around  the  back  of  the  chamber 
down  another  aisle,  and  up  to  the  Speaker's 
desk  again.  Examination  showed  that  it 
contained  a  multitude  of  names,  written 
in  trembling  hands.  In  the  speech  which 
accompanied  this  document,  Mr.  Sherwood 
explained  that  it  represented  many  months' 
hard  labor.  This  petition,  he  continued, 
embodies  the  "  most  spontaneous  soldiers' 
movement  in  fifty  years."  He  had  spent  all 
his  waking  hours  for  a  long  period  writing 
letters  to  old  soldiers,  speaking  before 
Grand  Army  posts,  visiting  old  soldiers' 
homes,  all  in  an  attempt  '*to  create  pa- 
triotic sentiment  for  this  bill."  The  bill  in 
question  provided  a  pension  of  a  dollar  a 
day  to  all  soldiers  who  had  spent  eighteen 
months  in  the  Civil  War  and  pensions  in- 
volving smaller  amounts  to  those  of 
shorter  service.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
the  legislative  struggle  that  ended  in  the 
passage  of  the  law  of  19 12.  Few  pension 
statesmen  have  had  quite  such  a  difficult 
time  as  Mr.  Sherwood.  The  Commis- 
sioner of  Pensions  estimated  that  his  pro- 
posed law  would  increase  our  pension  ex- 
penditures to  $182,000,000  the  first  year 
and  to  $224,000,000  the  second.  Quite  a 
tempting  morsel,  one  might  suppose;  some- 
thing that  ought  to  make  Mr.  Sherwood  a 
hero  in  every  Grand  Army  Camp.  Strange 
to  say,  the  Grand  Army  showed  no  enthus- 
iasm for  Mr.  Sherwood  or  his  bill.  Its  offi- 
cial heads  persecuted  and  vilified  their  ven- 
erable benefactor  on  all  possible  occasions. 
They  lost  no  opportunities  to  heap  insults 
on  his  head.  Thus  when  the  National  En- 
campment met  in  1908  at  Toledo,  General 
Sherwood's  home  town,  it  did  not  invite  him 
to  speak,  although  he  is  one  of  the  highest 
ranking  surviving  officers  of  the  war.  In- 
stead It  "featured"  General  Kiefer,  "Ohio's 
greatest  Republican  soldier,"  who  had 
made  himself  conspicuous  by  attacking  the 
Sherwood  bill.  Comrade  John  McElroy, 
the  editor  of  the  National  Tribune,  the  jour- 
nalistic leader  for  a  generation  in  the  fight 
for  bigger  pensions  and  more  of  them,  as- 
sailed Mr.  Sherwood  for  several  years  in  his 
most  brilliant  literary  manner.  About  the 
time  Sherwood  introduced  his  bill,  the  G. 
A.  R.  National  Encampment  passed  a  re- 
solution agreeing  not  to  ask  for  any  more 


pensions — so  far  as  the  old  soldiers  were 
concerned,  they  were  ''satisfied"  with  ei- 
isting  conditions.  On  one  occasion  when 
this  white  haired  veteran  of  forty-three  bat- 
tles— the  oldest  man  in  Congiess— at- 
tempted to  address  a  G.  A.  R.  meeting,  the 
chairman  rapped  him  down. 

OPPOSITION  OF  THE  "HOUSE  OF   LOROS" 

This  attitude  discloses  a  most  phenom- 
enal paradox:  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  fiercely  fighting  against  an  in- 
crease in  the  pension  list!  Opponents  of  the 
Sherwood  bill  used  this  fact  as  a  telling 
argument  against  it.  Why  give  the  old  sol- 
diers more  than  they  demand?  "The rot- 
ten demagogues/'  said  Congressman  Dies, 
"gave  the  public  com  from  the  public  crib 
to  get  votes,  but  1  never  heard  it  charged 
that  they  gavethem  more  com  than  was  de- 
manded." 1  n  General  Sherwood's  eyes  the 
opposition  of  the  Grand  Army  leaders  and 
its  famous  pension  committee  was  a  circum- 
stance easily  explained.  The  Grand  Army 
was  a  Republican  institution;  Mr.  Sher- 
wood was  a  Democrat.  The  Grand  Army 
existed,  declared  Mr.  Sherwood  in  open 
Congress,  chiefly  to  deliver  the  vote  of  old 
soldiers  to  the  Republican  candidates;  its 
pension  committee,  therefore,  did  not  pro- 
pose to  have  a  Democrat  "get  the  credit" 
for  the  grandest  pension  scheme  ever  con- 
ceived by  the  mind  of  man.  An  inner  ring, 
known  as  the  "  House  of  Lords,"  controlled 
this  organization ;  it  had  a  rule  that  only  the 
National  Encampment  could  speak  for  the 
organization  in  pension  matters;  any  ac- 
tion of  separate  posts  or  individuals  was 
"guerilla"  pension  warfare,  upon  which  it 
frowned.  The  Pension  CcMnmittee  had 
written  all  the  pension  laws  of  the  last 
thirty  years,  keeping  the  old  soldier  vote 
in  the  Republican  Party  for  the  same  period, 
and  it  did  not  propose  to  have  this  pleasant 
arrangement  terminated  now.  As  for 
Comrade  McElroy,  the  mainspring  back  of 
most  of  the  pension  legislation  for  a  gener- 
ation. General  Sherwood  explained  his  op- 
position in  words  that  were  plain,  if  some- 
what unparliamentary:  He  was  receiving 
contributions  from  Republican  candidates 
and  Republican  campaign  committees.  Sub- 
sequent events  lent  considerable  support 
to  General  Sherwood's  explanation  of  Mr. 
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McElroy.  In  191 1  this  distinguished  pen- 
sion journalist  and  historian  conducted  a 
lively  campaign  for  the  position  of  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic — ^the  highest  office  in  the  order. 
His  main  argument,  according  to  his  cam- 
paign literature,  was  the  fact  that  the  G. 
A.  R.  was  facing  "a  political  emergency 
that  calls  for  unusual  action."  This  "emer- 
gency," it  appeared,  was  the  danger  that 
the  Democratic  Party  might  capture  the 
old  soldier  vote  in  the  next  Presidential 
campaign.  The  "unusual  action"  needed 
to  rescue  it  from  such  a  calamity  was  aj)- 
parently  Comrade  McElroy's  election  as 
head  of  the  organization.  These  statements 
appear  in  the  following  letter,  sent  out  in 
the  interest  of  Comrade  McElroy's  canvass: 

My  dear  Comrade: 

You  may  hear  from  Senator  Penrose  that  the 
Administration  strongly  desires  my  election  as 
commander-in-chief. 

There  are  important  political  reasons  for  this, 
of  which  you  are  quite  as  well  aware  as  I.  You 
know  the  cold  heart edness  of  so  large  a  portion 
of  our  comrades  towards  the  President  and  the 
Republican  Party. 

It  is  recognized  and  freely  stated  by  all  the 
leading  Republicans  that,  as  commander-in- 
chief,  I  can  do  more  to  harmonize  this  schism 
than  any  man  in  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic. 

Having  written  for  the  veterans  for  the  last 
40  years  and  gained  their  entire  confidence  in 
every  part  of  the  country,  they  will  believe  me 
in  whatever  I  may  say  as  to  the  situation  and  be 
inclined  to  listen  to  my  persuasions  to  come 
back  into  the  fold.  I  have  New  York  certain, 
and  if  I  can  get  the  support  of  Pennsylvania,  it 
will  make  my  election  certain.    .    .    . 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  political  emer- 
gency which  calls  for  unusual  action.    We  want 
to  see  the  Sulloway  Bill  enacted,  the  Republican 
Party  succeed,  and  Taft  reelected  President. 
Yours,  in  F.  C.  &  L. 

John  McElroy 

Washington,  D.C., 
August  18,  1911. 

Possibly,  therefore,  General  Sherwood 
may  have  had  some  ground  for  his  theory 
that  the  Grand  Army  opposition  to  his 
dollar-a-day  proposal  had  its  real  origin 
in  the  fact  that  it  was  a  Democratic  idea. 
The  Grand  Army  resolution  of  1911,  al- 
ready quoted,  insisting  that  the  time  had 


at  last  come  to  deal  generously  with  the 
old  soldier,  shows  that  this  organization 
was  not  really  hostile  to  additional  pension 
expenditures.  General  Sherwood  seems 
to  have  attempted  something  in  the  nature 
of  "democratizing"  the  Grand  Army.  He 
was  committing  the  unpardonable  sin — 
leading  in  a  "guerilla"  attack;  that  is,  he 
was  going  over  the  heads  of  Comrade  McEl- 
roy and  his  associates,  and  appealing  di- 
rectly to  the  rank  and  file.  Consequently 
pensions,  in  the  elections  of  1910,  became 
a  live  campaign  issue.  The  Democrats 
visited  old  soldiers  at  their  posts  and  in  the 
Soldiers'  Homes,  asking  each  man  what "  he 
wanted  done  about  his  pension,"  and  sent 
broadcast  (at  the  Government's  expense, 
of  course)  thousands  of  copies  of  the  Sher- 
wood law.  In  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Indiana, 
Democrats  and  Republicans  competed 
against  each  other  for  the  favor  of  the  "  old 
fellows."  "Uncle  Joe"  Cannon  admitted, 
in  Congress,  that  this  Democratic  pension 
campaign  made  his  days  and  nights  miser- 
able. Evidently  it  proved  a  good  invest- 
ment in  some  cases.  "  My  vote  on  the  Sher- 
wood bill,"  said  Representative  Adair,  who 
ran  his  campaign  on  a  dollar-a-day  plat- 
form," increased  my  majority  10,000  votes." 

"bill  no.  i" 

In  December,  191 1,  the  new  Democratic 
Congress  convened;  its  very  first  bill,  "  Bill 
No.  I,"  was  one  providing  a  pension  of  a 
dollar-a-day  for  old  soldiers.  1  n  its  original 
shape,  it  was  so  slovenly  drawn  that  it  pen- 
sioned Confederates  as  well  as  Union  vet- 
erans; "all  soldiers  in  the  Civil  War"  was 
the  way  it  described  its  beneficiaries.  It  is 
not  necessary  here  to  trace  the  fortunes  of 
this  bill  in  detail.  The  Democratic  House 
passed  it  amid  great  enthusiasm;  Speaker 
Qark,  then  a  receptive  candidate  for  the 
Presidential  nomination,  insisted  on  having 
his  vote  counted  in  its  favor.  A  more 
economical  Republican  Senate  seriously 
changed  this  bill,  so  that,  as  finally  passed, 
it  added  $22,000,000  instead  of  $75,000,000 
to  the  pension  rolls.  I  n  this  form  President 
Taft  signed  it. 

Possibly  nothmg  better  explains  the  mo- 
tive power  back  of  this  extravagance  than 
an  anecdote  told  in  Congress  by  Repre- 
sentative Callaway,  of  Texas: 
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I  want  to  repeat  a  conversation  of  an  old 
Congressman  who  was  for  the  pension  bill  and 
a  new  one  who  was  making  a  patriotic  talk: 

"Now,"  he  says,  "  I  am  going  to  vote  for  the 
Sherwood  bill,  just  as  you  are,  and  for  the  same 
reason.  Another  bill  is  coming  in  here — this 
militia-pay  bill— and  when  it  comes  1  am  going 
to  vote  for  that,  and  you  will,  too.  I  am  going 
to  vote  for  this  Sherwood  pension  bill  because  I 
am  an  old  man  and  do  not  want  to  quitCongress« 
and  these  old  fellows  are  pretty  well  organized  in 
my  district,  and  I  do  not  think  I  can  be  elected 
without  their  vote,  and  I  do  not  know  how  to 
get  it  without  buying  it,  and  1  am  a  poor  man 
and  not  able  to  purchase  it  with  my  own  money, 
and  this  is  an  opportunity  to  take  money  out  of 
the  Federal  Treasury  and  buy  it.  .  .  .  And  that 
is  the  reason  why  you  are  going  to  vote  for  it. 

OUR  NEW   KIND  OF   PENSIONS 

What  kind  of  pensioners  have  these  new 
laws  given  us?  What  did  Mr.  Franklin 
MacVeagh  mean  when  he  said  that  the 
pension  list  had  lost  its  patriotic  character? 

The  records  of  the  War  Department 
show  that  about  2,200,000  men  participated 
in  the  Civil  War  on  the  Northern  side. 
This  large  army  naturally  falls  into  two 
groups,  fairly  well  defined  in  the  records  of 
enlistment.  About  fifty  per  cent,  of  these 
men,  or  i  ,000,000,  served  less  than  a  year, 
the  larger  number  for  ninety  days;  the 
other  1 ,000,000  saw  service  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  war.  In  April,  1861,  President 
Lincoln  called  out  75,000  three-months 
men;  these  soldiers,  the  rawest  of  raw  re- 
cruits, accomplished  practically  nothing 
that  was  creditable;  their  terms  of  enlist- 
ment expired  at  the  particular  moment 
when  their  services  were  most  needed.  In 
June,  1861,  the  President  obtained  647,000 
three-yearmen,  and,  in  1862, 421,000  three- 
year  men.  In  these  the  United  States 
had  an  army  of  1,068,000  soldiers,  all  en- 
listed for  three  years;  as  their  terms  ex- 
pired, the  greater  number  reenlisted,  and 
were  known  as  "veteran  volunteers." 
These  were  the  men  who  conquered  the 
Confederacy.  They  represented,  in  the 
main,  the  flower  of  our  citizenry;  young 
men — the  average  age  was  not  above 
twenty-one — who  were  called  from  the 
farm,  the  factory,  and  from  commercial 
life.  No  nation  has  ever  had  finer  troops. 
/  perfervid  Congressman  who  wishes 


to  describe  these  soldiers  as  "heroes," 
''saviors  of  the  Republic/'  or  ''battle> 
scarred  warriors/'  will  meet  with  no  dis- 
sentient voice.  They  were  all  that  and 
more.  As  year  after  year  went  by,  how- 
ever, and  the  Confederacy  was  still  un- 
beaten, it  became  apparent  that  patriotic 
enlistments  of  this  character  were  not 
supplying  men  enough  to  end  the  war. 
Congress  did  not  courageously  face  the 
question  and  enforce  conscription,  but 
it  resorted  to  devices  to  entice  men  into 
the  army.  The  Federal  Govemment,  the 
states,  and  sometimes  towns  and  coun- 
ties offered  "bounties,"  that  is,  cash  pay- 
ments on  enrolment.  There  were  parts 
of  the  country  where  a  man,  on  entering 
the  army,  could  obtain  f6oo  or  $700  spot 
cash  from  these  several  sources.  Inevit- 
ably this  policy  caused  a  deterioration  in 
the  service.  I  n  particular  a  new  professioo 
sprang  up  known  as  "bounty-jumping." 
A  man  enlisted,  was  paid  his  bounty, 
deserted,  and  enlisted  elsewhere  under 
another  name,  obtaining  another  bounty. 
According  to  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams, 
nearly  $00,000  men  deserted  from  our 
Civil  War  army — ^almost  one  quarter  of 
the  total  enrolment.  The  great  majority 
of  these  were  short-time  men — men  en- 
listed for  a  year  or  less.  Thus  in  1864 
more  than  1,000,000  joined  the  colorSw 
600,000  of  whom,  it  has  been  estimated, 
served  for  not  more  than  three  months. 
For  the  larger  part,  these  men  were  d^ 
cidedly  inferior  to  those  who  really  fougfit 
the  war.  They  had  practically  no  miliury 
training,  saw  virtually  no  service,  and  ei- 
ercised  a  demoralizing  influence  on  the 
army.  The  more  seasoned  troops  looked 
upon  these  "squirrel  hunters"  with  con- 
tempt. To-day  the  white-haired  three- 
years'  warrior,  as  he  reads  the  speeches  d 
lachrymose  Congressmen,  eulogizing  these 
ninety-day  men  as  patriots  of  an  especially 
exalted  character,  indulges  in  a  reminis- 
cent grin.  He  knows  that  very  few  <rf 
them  have  ever  seen  a  Confederate  flag 
outside  of  a  museum,  that  a  considerable 
number  were  drunken  and  disorderiy 
roustabouts,  and  that  they  were  the  ver>- 
men  who  have  given  the  Civil  War  army 
such  an  unenviable  record  for  desertions 
Here  is  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Washington 
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r.  Past  Department  Commander  of 
partment  of  Michigan,  G.  A.  R., 
efore  the  pension  committee  of  the 
States  Senate: 

y  to  you  what  I  know  to  be  a  fact, 
nany  of  these  men  [men  mustered 
5  United  States  service  who  served 
's]  fought  and  fought  well,  the  great 
f  them  simply  went  to  man  the 
o  relieve  the  three-year  men  that 
)  the  front  and  did  the  shooting, 
a  fact,  gentlemen.  Lots  of  these 
ver  got  the  polish  off  their  shoes. 

0  disparagement  to  them.  They 
they  were  called  upon  to  do.  They 
aper  collars  and  ate  soft  bread, 
id  how  many  regiments  of  that  kmd, 

McElroy.  that  never— lost  a  man?" 
McElroy  [the  comrade  referred  to 
s  the  custodian  of  the  Grand  Army 

the  Republican  Party):  'Oh.  quite 
er  of  them  never  saw  any  fighting 
er  heard  a  cannon." 
t  IS  no  pension  system  in  any  other 

that  would  admit  men  with  such 
^  records  to  the  pension  rolls.     But 

of  1907  had  already  allowed  this 
'  unmihtary  soldiers  into  our  pen- 
t.  It  paid  them  exceedingly  high 
s.  merely  because,  as  soldiers  for  a 
iriod — ^a  summer  outing— they  had 
friendly  disposition  toward  military 

They  were  pensioned  thus  mainly 

1  will — ^for  what  in  especially  favor- 
es  they  expected  to  do,  not  for  what 
d  done.  The  vice  of  the  Democratic 
that  it  has  greatly  increased  the 

exorbitant  pensions  these  war- 
ire  receiving.  Under  the  first  Act, 
mple,  a  soldier  70  years  old — 
ically  all  have  reached  this  age — 
I  $1 5  a  month — in  itself  a  very  high 
,  twice  as  much  as  England  and 
y  pay  their  most  seasoned  regulars; 
obtains  varying  amounts  ranging 
8  to  $25.  The  Republicans  paid 
ar-old  veteran  $20  a  month;  the 
ats  have  increased  this  from  $20  to 
he  net  increase  in  the  pension  roll, 
ady  said,  is  about  $22,000,000. 
le  Democratic  pension  statesmen 
*ater  increases  may  be  expected. 
3ill  does  not  end  pension  legisla- 
aid  Congressman  Adair,  one  of  the 


greatest  offenders,  speaking  of  the  Sher- 
wood law. 

For  thirty  years.  Congress  has  indulged 
in  two  pension  practices  that  have  espe- 
cially aroused  public  indignation.  One  is 
the  custom  of  passing  private  pension  bills, 
giving  pensions  to  soldiers  and  their  depen- 
dents who  cannot  qualify  under  existing 
laws.  Such  bills  practically  nullify  existing 
laws  for  the  particular  people  in  whose 
interest  they  are  passed;  the  favors  are 
purely  political,  distnbuted  to  men  and  wo- 
men who  have  sufficient  political  influence. 

PRIVATE  BILLS  STILL  A  THRIVING  INDUSTRY 

The  other  abuse,  even  more  repre- 
hensible, is  that  of  passing  special  Acts 
giving  honorable  discharges  to  men  who 
have  been  dishonorably  discharged — ^for  the 
most  part  deserters.  By  legislative  fiat. 
Congress  deliberately  falsifies  existing  re- 
cords— says  that  a  man  was  an  honorable 
soldier  when  the  War  Department  records 
say  that  he  was  not.  One  of  the  argiunents 
in  favor  of  the  Sherwood  bill  was  that  these 
practices,  especially  that  of  passing  private 
bills,  would  end.  It  has  not  ended  at  all. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  quote  statistics, 
since  it  is  the  deliberate  policy  of  our  Demo- 
cratic pension  statesmen  that  it  shall  not 
end.  According  to  Congressnun  Burke, 
the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions,  which 
handles  these  "cases,"  is  ''always  open  to 
the  appeal  of  the  many,  needy  and  af- 
flicted soldiers  and  their  widows.  We  are 
freer  to  act  upon  the  merit  of  each  claim 
than  is  the  Bureau  of  Pensions.  Tech- 
nicalities that  prevent  the  doing  of  justice 
are  brushed  away."  This  is  practically 
an  open  invitation  to  all  pensioners  to 
come  and  ask  for  an  increase — for  there 
are  very  few  survivors  of  the  Civil  War  now 
not  drawing  a  pension  of  some  size. 

A  few  illustrations  may  show  the  extent 
to  which  soMiers'  records  are  still  being 
"corrected."  I  could  fill  pages  with  cases 
of  this  kind.  I  simply  take  at  random  a 
few  specimens — ^all  acted  on  in  1914. 
Here,  for  example,  is  one  Daniel  Hamp- 
ton, passed  upon  favorably  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs  on  February  20, 
1914.  According  to  the  War  Department 
records,  Daniel  Hampton  was  court  mar- 
tialed  on  July  23.  1865.  for  assaulting  his 
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commanding  officer,  Captain  Eldridge; 
he  bit  him  in  the  hand,  and  called  him  cer- 
tain unprintable  names,  "repeating  the 
same  several  times  until  he  was  gagged." 
He  also  assaulted  his  corporal  while  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties,  and  used 
similar  epithets.  For  this,  the  Court 
sentenced  him  "to  be  dishonorably  dis- 
charged from  the  service  of  the  United 
States  and  confined  at  hard  labor,  with  a 
ball  and  chain  attached  to  his  left  leg,  for 
the  period  of  one  year."  Hampton  was 
put  in  the  guardhouse,  in  accordance  with 
this  sentence;  in  spite  of  the  "ball  and 
chain  attached  to  his  left  leg,"  however, 
he  made  his  escape.  His  country  heard 
no  more  of  him  until,  in  19 14,  he  turned 
up,  82  years  old,  asking  for  the  "correction" 
of  this  record  and  a  pensionable  status. 
The  Senate  favorably  reported  the  measure 
"for  his  relief,"  and — if  still  alive — ^he  is 
probably  drawing  a  good  sized  pension. 

Here  is  the  case  of  William  M.  Carroll, 
favorably  reported  on  February  21,  1914. 
The  records  show  that  this  man  enlisted 
twice,  deserted  twice,  and  was  absent 
without  leave  once.  He  served  in  the 
war  under  three  different  names — ^William 
H.  Carroll,  George  Hancock,  and  George 
W.  Thompson.  Certainly  these  two  de- 
sertions and  three  aliases  justify  at  least 
a  suspicion  that  this  "hero"  was  a  bounty 
jumper.  According  to  Senator  Kenyon, 
of  Iowa,  however,  who  put  in  the  bill  for 
Thompson's  (or  Carroll's  or  Hancock's) 
"relief,"  it  is  a  "meritorious  case."  The 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs  reported 
that  "  he  was  not  a  bounty  jumper,  as  we 
are  informed."  In  due  course.  Comrade 
Carroll  will  probably  become  a  pensioner. 

In  March,  1914,  the  committee  reported 
favorably  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Matthew 
Logan,  a  private,  late  of  Battery  H,  First 
Regiment  Rhode  Island  Artillery  Volun- 
teers. An  excuse  for  dishonorable  dis- 
charge usually  acceptable  to  Congress  is 
that  a  soldier  became  the  victim  of  "a  cruel, 
overbearing  superior  officer."  Logan's 
was  apparently  a  case  of  this  kind.  The 
War  Department  record,  however,  shows 
that,  in  the  latter  part  of  April,   1865, 


Logan  was  court-martialed  for  "violence 
against  his  superior  officer"  and  "attempt 
to  incite  mutiny/'  and  that  the  Court  found 
him  guilty  and  sentenced  .htm  "to  be 
drummed  out  of  the  service  of  the  Uaitttl 
States,  with  loss  of  all  bounty,  pay,  aid 
all  allowances  now  due,  and  that  he  be 
confined  at  hard  labor  for  two 
Congress  absolutely  ignores  tiUs 
record,  made  fifty  years  ago  by 
had  thoroughly  investigated  thefacts^aad 
cheerfully  accepts  Logan's  statennent  thtt 
he  was  merely  indulging  in  a  pstriotic 
celebration  of  Grant's  victory  over  Lse. 
As  a  result  of  this  belated  reinstaiaBlit 
Logan  is  recommended  for  the  penrioB  iriL 

The  War  Department  reooids  for  Nov- 
ember 12,  1864,  have  this  entry:  *B^^ 
rection  of  the  President,  Captain  J.  P. 
Wagner,  202d  Pennsylvania 
is  hereby  dishonorably  dismissed 
the  service  of  the  United  States  for  i 
enness  and  desertion  of  his  command  vHe 
on  picket  guard."  The  latter  offcoK^  of 
course,  is  one  of  the  most  serious  a  soldier 
can  commit.  Moreover,  the  record  diovs 
that  Wagner  did  not  desert  his  picket 
guard  because  he  was  drunk,  but  evidently 
in  order  that  he  might  get  drunk— at 
least,  "he  went  to  the  camp  of  another 
regiment,  where  he  had  acquaintances 
and  friends"  and  where  a  splendid  debauch 
ensued.  But  the  Senate  Committee  ig* 
nores  this  offense,  and  now  recommends 
"relief  which  provides  for  admissk>n.  if 
desired,  in  any  branch  of  the  NatkMul 
Home  for  disabled  volunteer  soldiers  and 
for  a  pensionable  status  as  though  the 
soldier's  fmal  discharge  from  service  had 
been  honorable." 

One  could  go  on  relating  instances  of 
this  kind  without  end.  The  files  of  the 
military  and  pension  committees  of  both 
Houses  are  packed  with  them.  The  pur- 
pose of  giving  these  few  cases  is  not  to 
rehearse  once  more  a  long  familiar  scandal, 
but  merely  to  show  that  the  abuse  is  stili 
an  active  one.  In  private  pension  legis- 
lation, as  in  general  laws,  the  Democrats 
have  proved  worthy  successors  of  the 
Republicans. 


BOARD  WITH  A  PROPELLER     SHOVELING  MACHINE 


MINES 


SURF  board,  driven  by  bicycle 
-  pedals  that  are  run  by  a  motor  boat 
m  propeller,  with  air  tanks  to  keep  it 
"has  been  perfected  recently  at  San 
aw    Cal. 

■  surf  board  is  shaped  like  a  skee 
■the  front  end  curved  upward, 
■etal  work  is  of  bronze  to  prevent 
Sg,  The  two  tanks  keep  it  well  up 
^waler,  so  that  it  is  a  gtxd  machine 
aving  work  even  where  there  is  a 
Funder-current,  for  it  draws  so  little 
[that  it  can  make  headway  where 
frs  fail.  The  new  "swimming  skee," 
inventor  calls  it,  can  be  used  in  the 
St  surf  and  waves,  for  it  will  climb 
epest  breakers.  It  is  a  thrilling 
ride  the  rollers  and  plunge  down 
Iong»  glassy  sides.  Considerable 
lay  also  be  attained  by  this  unique 
aft-  It  gives  to  the  ordinary 
ff  many  of  the  sensations  which 
lawaiian  natives  gain  Trom  their 
>us  skill  with  their  surf  boards. 


THERE  is  a  mechanical  shoveler, 
for  use  in  ore  and  coal  mines,  that 
will  excavate  rock  after  it  has  been 
blasted  in  tunnels  or  open  trenches,  strip 
soil  from  horizontal  mineral  deposits,  or 
take  the  place  of  stock  house  crews  in  blast 
furnace  work.  The  machine  is  self-propel- 
ling forward  and  backward,  at  variable 
speeds ;  it  may  run  on  a  track  or  be  equipped 
with  traction  wheels;  the  shovel  will  work 
on  either  a  smooth  or  rough  floor,  or  will 
spade  into  the  material  above  the  floor, 
material  can  be  shoveled  in  lumps  as  large 
as  will  go  into  the  scoop,  and  only  one  man 
is  required  to  operate  the  machine  proper. 
The  pit  cars  are  backed  under  the 
rear  end  of  the  conveyer,  which  swings 
laterally  and  will  load  cars  on  the  same  or 
on  a  parallel  track.  In  a  6J-foot  seam  of 
coal,  the  machine  averages  24  to  26  tons 
of  coal  an  hour,  including  shifting  of  pit 
cars  and  moving  of  machine.  In  iron  ore, 
about  40  Ions  an  hour,  shoveling  lime,  and 
in  lead  ore  about  t8o  to  200  tons  per  8  hours. 
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THE  FRONT  OF  THE  SHOVELER  WHICH  IMCK5  UP  THE  MATEIIJAL 
AND   LOAUS  IT  ON    A   CONVEYER 


SUBMARINE  MOTOR  SHIP  CLEANER 

'^  I  '^HE   hulls  of  ocean  ships  begin  to 

I       foul  about  ten  weeks  after  docking. 

X       This  foul  accumulation  of  marine 

growth  impairs  the  speed  of  a  ship  and 

increases  the  consumption  of  coal.     The 


ordinary  remedy  for  the  remova 
the  marine  growth  is  to 
ship  in  dry-dock.  This  costs  i 
and  takes  time.  But  a  new  method 
which  does  away  with  thci 
of  dry-docking  has  been  teste 
England,  In  thi^  new  n^elhod 
cleaning  is  done  by  an  eteclr 
driven  revolving  brush,  ptGsti 
against  the  ship's  side.  The  pfo- 
peller  is  driven  hy  the  motor  whidi 
rotates  the  brush.  The 
is  carried  on  a  ^o-fcxji  fla: 
wooden  barge  with  a  12-foot  beam 
An  electric  winch  and  conintdin^ 
gear  are  placed  amidships.  Alt  li 
the  engine  room  which  contain 
gasolene  engine,  a  dynamo,  and 
motor  which  drives  the 
of  the  barge* 

The  actual  cleaning  gear  consifts 

of  a  gunmeial  and  aluminum  bfDnie 

framework,    carrying   a    revtJvio^ 

brush  one  foot  in  diameter  and  ^ 

feet  long,  having  fibre   bristles   2\  inc 

long.    The  motor,  which  runs  at  a  sp 

of  2,500  revolutions  a  minute,  driven  I 

propeller  at  a  speed  of  280  rcvc 

and  the   brush  at  a  speed  of    iji 

tions.     The  thrust  of  the  propeller! 

the  brush  ensures  the  brush  bein^ 


MACHINFS 


well  against  the  side  of  the  vessel 
Two  air  chambers  are  provided  to 
reduce  the  weight  of  the  brush  and 
its  accessories  under  water. 

In  a  test  carried  out  at  Ports- 
mouth, by  request  of  the  British 
admiralty,  a  warship  having  a  ton- 
nage of  15.000  tons  was  cleaned  in 
six  hours. 


MACHINE  WEAVES  AND 
SIRETCHES    WIRE    FENCE 

T  HERE  isa  little  motor-driven 
fence  -  building  machine 
which  weaves  and  puts  up 
wire  fencing  at  a  speed  of  about  250 
feet  an  hour  and  can  be  equipped  to 
build  fences  from  9  inches  to  5  feet 
in  height.  Between  25  and  50  dif- 
ferent styles  of  fence  can  be  made 
by  simply  changing  gears  or  leaving  ^  brl 
out  line  wires. 

In  building  a  fence  with  this  type 
of  machine  the  end  and  corner  pi)Sts  must 
be  in  place  before  the  operation  commences, 
but  these  posts  may  be  placed  at  any  dis- 
tance apart  up  to  two  miles.  Wires  to 
show  the  line  of  the  fence  are  stretched 
along  the  ground  before  the  machine  com- 
mences to  weave,  but  these  are  not  fas- 


TO    SWEEP   SHIPS     BOTTOMS 

t     FOR     REMOVING     MARINE     GROWTH      FROM    VESSELS 
WITHOUT    PUTTING    THEM    IN    DRY-DOCK 

tened  to  the  posts  until  the  mesh  wire  is 
woven  in.  The  work  of  fastening  the 
fencing  to  the  posts  is  done  just  as  fast  as 
the  weaving  progresses.  The  weaving 
mechanism  itself  is  simple.  The  line 
wires  pass  through  tubes,  just  back  of  the 
hand  of  the  operator,  and  the  wire  for 


THE    SWEEPER   AT    WORK 
THB   MACHINE   RECENTLY   CLEANED  A  WARSHtf  OF    If. 000  TONS   IH   VIX   HOURS 


M 
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FOR    WtAVING    t  tNCtb 
h   DEVICE   WHICH    PUTS    UP   AND  WEAVES   A    WtRE    FENCE    AT   THE    KATfi   OF   2$0    fBBl    AN    NCMI« 


weaving  is  carried  on  spools  which  make  a 
figure-eight  movement  aroynd  the  Hne 
wires  as  the  machine  travels  ahead.  Each 
spool  holds  70  feet  of  wire  and  when  one 
runs  out  it  is  quickly  changed  for  a  filled  pooL 
The  fact  thai  each  line  wire  is  stretched 
separately  makes  a  tight  fence,  no  matter 
how  hilly  and  uneven  the  land  may  be. 
A  I  J-horse-power  gasolene  engine  operates 
the  weaving  mechanism  and  drives  the 
machine  ahead  at  the 
same  time.  The  operator 
merely  steers  the  machine 
rand  changes  the  spools 
when  necessary. 


A    MOTORCYCLE   MACHINE  Gl 

QUARTERMASTER  Sergeant 
R,    Northover,   of  ihe  Ni 
eth  Regiment  of  the  Cai 
militia.  Fort  Osborne 
Winnipeg^  has  designed  a  motor 

He  has  mounted  a  Maxim  v 
car  chassis  which  has  a  gre  ^  iii$j 

effective  action  than  other  ariii 
can  gu  as  Slow  as  infant r>'  nn  the 
or  it  can  go  at  forty  miles  an  botir 
In  trial  manoeuvres  the  tnot 
artillery  was  driven  for  tw»o  atid 
hours  through  water  and   plowed 


>^7r 
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MOTOR-CVCLE    ARTILLERY 
fm  OUH  HOUHTtO  ON  A  MOTOR-CYCLE  WHICH  CAN  BE  DUIVEN   AT   FOUR   TO   rORTY    MlUft 


NOt^ 


AUTOMOBILES 


TTfAE.f  M^tnm. 


■f||,C«   *T 


Puncture-Proof! 


construction 
a  death  blow  to 
'Tire  Trouble' 


QVERLAPPING  layers 

of  small  ste«l  discs — 

singly  embedded   in   pure 

rubber  cushion  beneath  the  tread 
— prevent  puncture  and  blow-out 
by  shielding  carcass  and  inner  tube. 
LEE  '^vanadium'*  nibber  gives  a  new 
meaning  to  Tire  Service/  The  LEE 
Tire    is     Puncturc*Proof    Guarantee. 


I 
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BALTriATf  &  C^ 

FiFTH  ArtTdJE  -  Namsom  A/EnuE 
iHiHTy  fbmrm  6  iHnriY  Fifth  S^ 


ARCHrrEcnmAL  DEcoRATions 
BunrrNG  &  BipERHAncffic 
C^intT  Nakimg  :  : :  : 
CuRTAins  &  Upholstery- 
Period  FLOOR  CovERincs 


iirjiTtnnn:Hinimi,iiiiiniF».-iiimnr3mininiM"mfr-™iiiTi 
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Power  of  Will 


Vkf  is  tibii  mAn  master?  He  Is  unaniied.  The 
linn  has  iht  physical  strength  to  tear  him  to 
shreds— his  month  is  watering,  jet  he  dares  not.  He 
k  cowed— cowed  bj  the  man's  POWER  OF  WILL 


Tbc  Law  of  Great  ThinklDg 
Tke  Foiv  Facton  on  which  it  de- 


llow  to  devclap  analytical  power. 
How  to  thfak  **al]  aioiiad"  aaj 

ul^cct. 
Hew  to  throw  the  mfaid  iato  ddib- 
oo«tfoll«4.     pruductJve 


Dctailctl 


How  to  aoquiiv  the  power  of  Con* 

•eoitlve  ThlnkiDe.  Rcasooiaff. 

Analrib. 
How  to  acqulie  die  gkU  of  Creal- 

ivcWritiac. 
How  to  Kuard  acalnst  crrora  in 

Thoc^ht. 
How  to  drive  fkon  Ae  mtod  aO 

uBwdcoBie  thouKbts. 
How  to  Ulow  any  ltoe^thoi]«ht 

wtth  hccB.  coac(  '*  ** 

How  to  develop  K4 
How  to  handle  the  nlnd  Id  Cicat- 

IveThUttaK- 
The  Movt  ofBuHdiat  Mind  Power. 
How  iha  Wfll  is  inaile  to  act. 


What  cscales  llumaa  Power. 
The  Sis  PrincifJlea  of  WU  Tiain- 

DeCaite  Method*  tor  de«eloplB« 

TteNINETY.NINE  METHODS 
fbr  uatoff  Win  Power  fa  th« 
OMductoTLHe. 

SercB  PriBctolesof  drfll  hi  Mental. 
Phvrical.  Pefsoaal  power. 

FIFT Y^)NE  MAXIMS  for  Ap. 
plied  power  of  Perception,  Memo 
ory.  Imafriutlua.  Sdf  Analysli, 
Control. 

How  to  devdop  a  Stionf ,  keen 
gaxe. 

How  to  concentrate  the  eye  upon 
what  is  betee  T<»--«fai«ct,  per> 
son,  printed  pace.  work. 

How  to  beootoe  aware  of  Nerre 

How  to  keep  the  body  wdl  polled. 
-     Mted  andBody 


How  to  open  the 


How  to 

How  to  throw  off  Worry. 

How  to  ovcroonie  the  tynnny  of 

the  Nervous  cyftcoi. 
How  to  secure  atoady  nervat. 
How  to  maintain  the  Central  Fac« 

tors  of  Body  heaHh. 
DiAcultiesIn  Maluhig  HannM 


The  Law  of  WID-Power  ta  lUiltt. 
[  The  Mental  Law  of  HaUl  Can. 


Anyone  Can  Hmve  An  Indomitable  Will 

It  hai  looR  been  known  that  the  will  can  be  trained  into  wondrrfu! 
power  like  memory,  or  like  any  one  of  the  Mrnsci — by  inifUitfnt 
exercise  and  use.  The  trouble  with  almost  everyone  ii  thu  chry 
do  not  use  their  wills.  They  carry  out  other  people'*  willtior  drift 
abnit  with  circumstancei. 

If  you  held  your  arm  in  a  dins  for  two  years,  the  mviclcf  would 
become  powerless  to  lift  a  feather.  That  is  exactly  wliac  happ«ni, 
in  moat  people  to  the  faculty  we  call  "will  power."  Ercaiiu  we 
never  use  the  WiU,  we  finally  become  unable  to  use  it.  Wc  dc^j^En- 
erate  into  beings  little  more  than  slaves — unhappy,  dti«incrat«dt 
envious,  hoping  blindly  that  "some  day" — without  any  effbirt— wc 
will  attain  what  we  most  want  in  life. 

•'Pbwer  of  Wm."  by  Frank  Channing  Haddock.  Ph.  D..  M.  S,,  i< 
a  scientific  course  in  Will  Training  which  has  helped  over  3^,000 
people.  This  great  work  provides  a  thorough  course  in  WJU-1  ratn- 
mg,  consittinii  of  28  lessons.  It  reveals  the  secrets  ai  to  how  grc^at 
men  train  their  wills  into  wonderful  power. 

JPor  Mastav^Men 

"Power  of  Will"  provides  the  shake-up  that  ninety-nine  ouc  nF  every 
hundred  people  need.  Master-Men  like  Judge  Brn  B-  Lmdic-y^ 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Parker;  Wu  Ting  Fang,  ex-U.  5.  Cliinrie 
Ambassador;  Lieutenant-Governor  McKelvie  of  Nebrukaj  (^ncrral 
Manager  Christeson  of  Wells- Fargo  Express  Co.;  Asst.  PtntmiL'^ter- 
General  Britt;  E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis  formerlv  of  Burroiiichi  Adding 
Machine  Company — and  literally  thousands  of  other  mm  oF  attign 
and  ambiticm  like  them — read,  use  and  praise  "Power  of  Will/' 
lu  readers  talk  of  it  as  of  a  Bible.  It  has  made  decisive  mtn  of  action 
out  of  the  most  miserable  "down-and-outs."  It  has  ctirrd  victims 
of  drink  and  other  vices.  It  has  made  big  men  biggt-r  by  ihowioK 
them  how  to  use  their  brains  better.  It  is  a  goad  10  old  ami 
youM  alike.  It  has  re-awakened  ambition  in  mta  and  womrn 
who  nave  been  turned  from  their  life  purposes,  and  ihown  iti  atu- 
denta  how  to  carry  forward  their  ambitions  into  coniummacioii. 

Is  YOUR  WUl  Dormant? 

Look  back  upon  your  life.  Once  upon  a  time,  no  douW,  yom  «va vtd 
great  dreams  of  what  vou  were  going  to  make  of  vourielF.     Are  ikiy 
aeeompiisked  nomf    Why  are  they  iio<  accomplished  ^     h  it  not  be* 
cauae  vou  lacked   a  strong,  powerful,  dominating,  inflexible 
WlLLr    You  allowed  others  to  control  and  influence  vou   to 
their  ends,  instead  of  controlling  others  yourself.     You  let 
nificant  daily  incidents   everlastingly    turn    you 
from  your  purpose.     Gradually — like  so  many  of 
ua — you  allowed   this  God-given   faculty  of  will 
to  become  scotched   and    DORMANT    in    you. 
Dr.  Haddock  has  a  message  for  you  —a  real  message 
0/  emancipation,  jfrom  the  blasting  human  curse  of 
indecision  and  blind  habit  -a  message  zchich  every 
mmn  from  20  ro  60  years  old  should  get. 

SmmI  No  Monej — Examine  Book  Firat 

The  price  of  the  book— although  it  is  rrally  a  cnmplete 
couniein WilKTraininK— isonly }«.<■.  Thr |uil>li>>)iers  mIII 
gladly  send  a  copy  free,  for  live  day^'  in<>|M^tkin.  Semi  nu 
money  now.     Merely  mail  the  cuu|M>n   Ik-Iow,  en<  lusini; 

EDiiSiiiess  card,  or  ifiiini;  a  reference.     If  yon  tle^iilr  tu 
the  book,  send  the  money.     If  nut.  mail   the  b<MiL 
.    Tear  out  and  fill  in  the  co4i)Min  now,  before  you 
turn  this  page. 

PELTON    PUBLISHING    CO. 

JO]  1  WIJcos  Block  Meriden,  Coi%i%. 


:WKe'^f«;;^'| 


*'TTn  fiMit  tiling  I  hAfT*n*<l  uv^n 
vbrn  J  KiTiTfiJ  lIiIs  Lxxik  wal 
^^me  (tEir.ui»  i»f  lb*  linngimtkin' 
aod  I  tell  ymi  thai  chatrtxnr  akitie 
in  w^rth  tea  ti  mrf  ifae  price  of  the 
ismjtfk.  1  «l9li  vucb  a  velumc  h*d 
CDone  tnia  uif  inGtUcUioa  m^  yfri 

tia  Afi.,  Jhdrt  J-'rttfttittfiy  Lai. 

"One  of  the  e^**'**'!'  tvQbt  evei 
«rif«^."— AwriV  /i.  Stnirh^ 
JiitHit  Stt  Mftrte,  QmJ„  Catv4a. 

"tf  you  had  all  the  Conetpooilwice 
tauT^e%  tia  ih*  market  and  If  ynu 
%t»ifiied  them  tat  IcO  yFurs  yam 
1:01.1  Id  not  viuecred  La  mafleriD^  the 
^yUein  di&vD%er^  auA  loJd  (iar« 
hy  this  tnkentirtliv  ceolMry  gen  Int." 

"'Tht  book  back!  up  evny  stilie^ 
meiit  4nd  claim  maile  la  your 
Advertl«ia|[."—  /.  JHuitff/ttt^  0jro 

"I  find  iluu  thfi  book  Is  really 
inore  tluJi  ycHi  claim.  U  bo  be  anil 
1  iii^n fillet  thAl  ]  liAve  receivevl  a 
lirifain." — Ji.  f^-.y^htit^n,  l*«n'- 
HHtY   J'i-HSf  Ca,^  */  AfW    yurA, 

M  r. 

'1  fhan  nol  call  Ihb  a  'book'— Imt 
m  -iLDU^na,!  ley  to  the  lalcfll  tal- 
ent* ^if  Ihe  human  mind/  "—/'.  /■ . 

/iaturver  H^flttt  i'ttiJ!dt*ti*^  Arm 


Pel  to.. 

Fubliahinf 

^  Cornpnnjr, 

Msriflenp   Conn, 

rrf^ntlc  I  Lien : 

Kled.4e  *mil  Trie  a.  njtiy 
of  "IN**"    of     Hill"     *iltl>MJt 
chUiir.       I  ikJfM  !■*  remit  l^.u^^vH 
1  llic  biM^k  Ell  5  ■Li|-3i. 
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GREAT  BIG  NEW  BOOKS 


EUROPE  REVISED.    By  Irvin  S-  Cobb     ^SS^^^^^^H^ 

Never  was  Cobb  so  funny— never  have  the  peoples  of  Europe,  now  at  war^  been  so  revealinglv  pictured: 
for  Cobb's  humor  is  a  search-light  that  bursts  through  prejudice.  Mm  d«M 

CHARLES  STEWART  PARNELL,    By  Katharine  O'Shea 

"Most  widely  discussed  book  of  the  moment." — Boston  Transcript.  (wHlBm  rftlllSllj 

The  mysterious  romance  of  Pamell,  * 'Ireland's  uncrowned  king,"  told  with  sensational  frankness  bjr  his 
widow,  with  political  leaders  unmasked.  With  18  Illustrations,  2  vols.,  octavo.    Not  $B.OO 

FROM  DUBLIN  TO  CHICAGO-    By  G.  A.  Birmlngiiaiii 

The  author  of  GENERAL  JOHN  REGAN  tells  honestly  and  breezily  what  he  thinks  of  America— fran 
Pullman  cars  to  Irish-Americans.  Not  91.00 

THE  AUTHOR'S  CRAFT.     By  Arnold  Bennett     JJS^JSS 

**Bennett  is  a  delightful  iconoclast,  and  this  utterance  will  provoke  interesting  discussion.      His  style 
stands  out  with  striking  perfection." — Public  Ledger,  Not  90.79 

LETTERS  OF  AN  OLD  FARMER  TO  HIS  SOW 
By  William  R.  Ughton 

Every  one  to  whom  the  soil  is  a  present  occupation  or  a  promise  of  future  freedom  will  find  here  a 
sympathetic  picture  of  modem  farming.  Not  %tJ&^ 

THE  SOUTH  AMERICAN  TOUR.    By  Annie  S.  Peck 

New  edition,  especially  enlarged  and  revised  to  meet  America's  tremendous  need  of  South  Amsria, 
created  by  the  Great  War.    The  standard  for  both  travelers  and  exporters. 

Many  maps  and  lllHstrationov  ootavo.    Not  9SLM 

FOR  THE  COMFORT  OF  THE  FAMILY.    By  Josephine  Stoiy 

A  practical  solution  of  the  Servant  Problem.  Illustrated.    Il«t  SljM 

\The  Fiction  of  the  Hourl 


THE  LAUGHING  CAVALIER 
By  Baroness  Orczy 

Fightint;  spirit — gallantry — love — in  the  story  of 
the  [KTfect  hero  of  romance — the  ancestor  of  THE 
SCARLET  PIMPERNEL.  N.t  $1^8 

THE  DUCHESS  OF  WREXE 
By  Hush  Waipole 

Enjrland's  battling  aristocracy  and  the  new  spirit 
of  Empire,  in  a  preat  drama  of  today,  by  the 
author  of  FORTITUDE.  N.t  $1.40 

THE  HOUSE  IN  DEMETRIUS 
ROAD.    By  J.  D.  Beresford 


YOU   NEVER   KNOW  YOUR 
LUCK. 


By  Gilbert  Paricer 

Not  merely  the   "best  seller"   for  months,  bnt 

^  ction  by  the  cham 

NotSt^ 


everywhere  rousing  a  deep  affection  h^  the  cham 
of  its  heroine  and  its  virility.  ' 


Atmosnhere,  haunting''  and  dramatic,  hung  about 
the  old  house  and  gives  to  Jicresford's  realistic 
romance  exciting  suspense  and  driving  force. 

Net  $1.30 

THE  LITTLE  HOUSE,    By  Helen  S.  Woodruff  Not»i.M 

Ix)ve  of  children,  ^^^jp^^r  «4^^arkies,  colo        the  magic  South,  tenderness  toward  all  the  world,  make  this 
charming  romance  THE  TALE  FOR  ALL  WHO  LOVE  CHILDREN  and  LAUGHTER  alid  LOVE. 


THE  FAKERS 
By  Samuel  Q.  BIythe 

The  comedy  of  Hon.  T.  Marmaduke  Hicks,  who 
loved  the  pee-pul,  combines  Blythe's  humor  and 
inside  knowledge  of  politics.  Not  9tM 

GRAY  YOUTH 
By  Oliver  Onions 

At  "The  Lettuce  Grill"  met  all  the  faddists  whom 
Onions  satirizes  in  a  novel  that  is  not  only  amus- 
ing but  a  searching  picture  of  the  modem  trend. 

Not  $1.80 


AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS 


GEORGE   H.  DORAN   CO^?kW{,  \\f.Ni  York    S^g^'i-s^^SSS^rSf 


In  wrliinK  lo  advctustis  vV^^^^^  wvttvuotv'XwY.^^vuQ^^^i^vi. 
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EATEST  BOOKS  ^"  GREAT  WAR 


idMMi  with  Hodder  &  Stoughton  oi  LoqcIob,  Thm  London  Daily  TmUgwaph  and  other  InteniA- 
!epcii»  George  H.  Doran  Compeay  ennoimce  the  only  series  of  books,  covering  the  wer  from 
fie,  prepared  hy  Europeea  authorities,  with  first-hand  authentic  knowledge. 


GERMANY  MAKES  WAR.       By  General  F.  von  Berahardl 

"  sensation  than  Bemhardi's  famous  earlier  book,  * 'Germany  and  the  Next  War,"  lies  in  this 
f  frank  statement  of  how  Germany  exi>ects  to  conquer  the  world,  with  definite  plans  of  attack, 
craft,  and  ideals  of  warfare.  N#t  $1.2S 

GERMAN  ARMY  FROM  WITHIN      S  ■  ■""•^  «"»«•■•  ^^ 

.  officer  who  was  for  years  an  officer  in  the  Prussian  cavalry  here  tells  the  inside  strength, 
i  and  daily  life  of  the  uerman  army,  concealing  nothing,  exaggerating  nothing.       N#t  Sl.OO 

RUSSIAN  ARMY  FROM  WITHIN        By  W.  Barnes  Steveni 

for  twenty-five  years  with  the  Russian  army  as  correspondent  of  London  dailies,  here  gives 
i  tidings  of  the  astounding  new  arms,  drill,  personnel  which  has  transformed  the  Russian  army 
iefeat  by  the  Japs.  N#t  $i.00 

LRY  By  General  F.  von  Berahardl 

intrcMluction  hj  Fieid-Marthal  Sir  John  French,  Commander  of  British  Forces  in  the  Field. 

li*s  CAVALRY  is  the  world-standard  on  the  subject.  It  is  here  in  a  new  edition  with  an 
t  essay  of  comment  by  General  French.  N^t  $i.2S 

'or  Books  in  THE  POCKET  BOOKS  Series.    Each  Fiftj  Cenu  Net 

NOW  READY 


THE  WAR  BEGAN-    By  J.  M.  Kennedy  and  W.  L.  Courtney 

8  e£Eorts  for  peace,  from  Ferdinand's  assassination  to  the  siege  of  Liege. 

FLEETS  AT  WAR  By  Archibald  Hurd 

to  the  naval  strengths  and  situations. 

CAMPAIGN  OF  SEDAN  By  GMrge  Hooper 

Iter  of  1870— the  lesson  for  present  tactics. 

TO  BE  PUBLISHED  AT  ONCE    

CAMPAIGN  ROUND  LIEGE  By  Kennedy  and  Ceurtney 

REP  CROSS  IN  WAR;  ^•^•s;*55*~  By  Miss  Mary  Billlngton 
Y  YEARS  AFTER:  tii«  Fmnco-Prussiaii  War  By  H.  C.  Bailey 
RAP  OF  PAPER;  a ^^^t  Huto^^ Qan».  By  E.  J.  Dillon 
IE  FIGHTING  LINE;  British  Haroism in  Bafgium  By  St.  J.  Adcock 

WAR  FICTION 

ARE  FRENCH  !^^    By  Periey  Poore  Sheehan  and  Robert  H.  Davis 

ive  who  dared  all  for  La  Belle  France.  PIctura  Jackat.     Nat  $0.80 

FRONTIER  By  Maurice  LeblanC.     Craator  of  ''Arsana  Lupin** 

ling  struggle  between  French  and  German,  between  peace  advocate  and  patriot. 

Naw  popular  aditlon,  apaclal  Jackat.    Nat  $0.80 

■■■i^-^BH^— »^  AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS  ^^^^-^M-i~M-^i-^^ 

tGE    H.   DORAN    COMPANY,  38  W.  32nd  Street,  New  York 

•  kara      in      America      for       HODDER       &       STOUGHTON 

la  writiriii  ro  advertisers  please  mcnuoi\THEV4oiivJD*4>NoiL,iL 


Ex-President  Roosevelt  used  to  xr.cc^c 
callers  at  the  White  House  by  hli  mii/n^r 
knowledge  of  their  business.  He  knev  ^o« 
to  tap  the  right  sources  in  advance. 

So  may  you.  With  the  new  £ncy'clopae<la  Bmji>- 
nica  you  can  be  the  peer  of  the  most  tntelli^enf  met 
and  women.  It  is  the  means  to  compre^rntrtt 
accurate  knowledge  upon  any  subject.  Tr 
derful  book,  published  by  the  Cambndge  Ci 
Press,  and  written  by  1500  recognized  mythunD& 
brings  a  fund  of  profitable  information  withm 
mental  reach*  Every  branch  of  human  thotight] 
activity — religion,  geography,  politics,  all  thei 
history,  invention,  manufacture*  commerce,  finance^  act 
literature — is  discussed  in  a  way  that  enlightens,  educates  mnd  ent 

Every  day  comei  an  opportunity  to  stand  out  above  your  fellow  men 
you  know.     You  discuss  the  morning's  news  that  the  warring  nations  of  Ea 
complain  of  each  other's  atrocities,  asserting  that  many  kcts  are  committed 
to  the  laws  of  war.     What  are  the  laws  of  war?     How  were  they  made  and 
compels  them  to  be  observed  i    Let  an  eminent  authority  tell  you  ill  the  Brie 

Why  Did  the  European  Cauldron  Boil  Over? 

The  Kaiser  declared  war  on  France  because  Russia  refused  to  let  Ansiria  mAm  wair  cm  \ 
This  is  a  true  but  a  very  superficial  answer  to  the  popular  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  ol  th« 
war  of  all  times. 

This  war  is  the  sudden  boiling  up  of  conditions  that  have  be^n  simmering  for  genenii 


THE  WORLD'S  WORK  ADVERTISER 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITAIWICA 

120  WmI  32d  St.,  N«w  York 


Speak  as 
Authority? 


ihe  CTained  man  who  knows  how  to  find  the 
truth    of    things  quicltljr  to   tell   you   why 
Russia  counts  on  an  uprising  of  the  Slavs 
against  Austria;   why  Italy  refuses  to  take 
sides  with  Austria;   why  Belgium^  Switzerland  and 
Holland  are  called  the  "^buffer"  states ;  why  Belgium 
is  called  the  '*Cock  Pit"  of  Europe,  and  he  will  turn 
straight  to  the  one   book  of   complete,   condensed, 
authentic    infonnation — the     New     Encyclopaedia 
Britamiica  (29  volumes,  41,000  separate  articles). 

The  serious-minded  reader  who  owns  this  famous 
work  is  not  content  with  mere  newspaper  reports  of 
the  fighting  day  by  day«  He  gets  at  the  causes  of 
the  war — ^the  story  of  the  personal  ambitions^  diplomatic  in- 
trigues, national  fears  and  racial  hatreds  that  brought  on  this  catastrophe 
which  affects  the  whole  human  race,  not  only  the  living,  but  many  generations  to 
come*  He  turns  to  the  article  on  Germany  and  reads  of  the  federation  of  the 
German  states  and  the  birth  of  the  Empire;  of  its  war  with  Austria,  now  its  ally, 
and  how  the  sudden  rise  of  Germany,  under  Bismarck's  leadership,  upset  the 
balance  of  power  on  the  Continent.  He  learns  how  Austria  got  its  foothold  in  the  Balkans.  He 
turns  to  Russia  and  learns  about  the  Czar's  aspirations  in  the  Black  Sea  area,  and  to  England  and 
learns  of  her  long  diplomatic  effort  to  maintain  the  political  equilibrium  among  five  envious  powers. 

Our  New  Booklet  Tells  This  Extraordinary  Story 

'The  Britannica  Book  of  the  War'*  gives  the  only  authoritative  review  of  events  in  Europe  which 
hxwt  nowi  resulted  in  calling  17,000,000  men  into  the  field.  This  booklet,  just  otf  the  press, 
consists  of  48  pages,  and  all  of  the  information  in  it  is  taken  from  the  New  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 


For 


warn  attach  a  coupon,  which  wm  invitm  you  to  fill  in  €uid  Bend  to  us. 
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WORTH  WHILE  READING 


Uy   the   Author  of  *'The  Happy  Wajiior/' 

THE  CLEAN  HEART 

By  A.  S.  M,  Hutchinioti 

The  author's  finest  achievement,  a  most  app^ling  story  wilh 
the  happy  ending  which  "The  Happy  Warrior"  lacked. 
Fronthpkct.    $1.35  nd. 

THE  RANCH  AT  THE  WOLVERINE 

By  B.  M.  Bower 

A  %'igorous  ston'  of  cowboys,  ranch  life  and  adventure  by  the 
author  of  '*  Lonesome  Land/'  etc. 

Si.jo  net. 


BIG  TREMAINE 

By  Marie  Van  Vont 

A  truly  big  American  novel  in  a  Virginian  setting  whose  keynote  U  wi 
sacrifice. 

$1.35  ««'. 

A  Story  of  WAR  m  the  Making 

THE  VANISHED  MESSENGER 

By  E,  Philtips  Oppenheim 

A  return  to  the   slc>ry  uf  interna  Lion ;^ I   intrigue^  the   type   that  hi 
made  the  Prince  of  Story  Tellers  famous. 

f  1.30  net. 


FAMOUS  WAR  CORRESPONDENTS 

Br  F<  LmntUtoTL  Buliwtl 

With  16  padT!  of  pott  nit  t.     Si.aOfi'J. 

BELGIUM,  HER  KINGS,  KINGDOM 
AND  PEOPLE 

Ef  JfihA  d*  Courer  MacDoonalt 

Wilh  5Q  illu^tt rations.    |j.5o»*(» 


SEA,  LAND  AND  AIR  STRATEGY 

Br  CoJoncI  Sir  C*cir]f«  Ajit«B.  IL,  C  M* 

THE  MEMOIRS  OF  ADMIRAL  tOR0 

CHARLES  EERESFORD 

EditAil  wkli  MtM  br  L  C«p«  Cawmim4 

Wilh  purl  rail!  and  other  iMufttitioPi.    3  volv    f  j^so  aa 


FAMOUS  LAND  FIGHTS 
By  A  HUUsni  Attenai* 


GILBERT  AND  SULUVAN  AND  THEIR  OPERAS 

By  Francois  Cellier  and  Cunningham  Bridgman         ^ 

The  hiiigmphy  of  two  of  the  best  known  Cfk'hriijus  in  the  world  of  music — - 
the  b(v)k  oi  the  year  for  mti^c  lovers. 

lUnstratfd.     Bvo.     $,1.50  nrl. 

LITTLE.  BROWN  &  COMPANY  Publithers,  Boston 


In  wr\u!\g  U>  id\%t\\«Ts  vXc^st  u\ttvV\r»w'\>\Y.\;vi%AA;'4.\;^iVk 
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THE  PRICE  OF  GLORY 


Rameses  II,  victor  over  the  Hittites;  Attila  the  Hiin,  surnamed  the  **  Scourge  of  God 
Hannibal,  Csesar,  Napoleon,  Charitmagne,  r;imerlane,  and  Alexander  the  Great,— here  you  see 
them  with  their  unnumbered  victims.  For  centuries  historians  have  cast  a  glamour  about  their 
nantes  and  their  deeds*  But  how  many  of  you  know  the  causes,  the  underlying  f:^cts  behind  their 
battles  and  campaigns, — the  existing  conditions  which  brought  about  the  slaughter  of  cuuntless 
thousands?     In  the  remarkable  work 

The  Library  of  Original  Sources 

you  get  these  t'sscntial,  bed-rock  facts;  the  authentic,  first-hand  information;  the  glimpse  behind 
the  scenes,  which  is  infinitely  more  valuable,  more  instructive,  and  more  interesting  to  thmking 
reading  people  than  the  nitre  accounts  of  battles  given  in  an  ordinary  history.  You  get  the  insiJi 
facts  which  those  books  never  even  mention;  you  fio  back  to  the  source f  of  informdtion  tkemiehet{ 
to  the  writings  of  men  who  were  contemporary  with  the  great  events  they  described;  to  the  first 
hand  accounts  of  the  actual  participants, — eye  witnesses,  tliinkers,  discoverers,  inventors,  etc  .  whos 
deeds  and  ideas  wrought  all  the  world-wide  changes  from   the  very  earliest  times  douyn  to  to-da\ 


.4 


But  up  U>  ft  iliort  time  ag^  the  doemaents  oontalned 
In  Tb«  Libmry  of  Oripinnl  ^uiirren  were  not  AvaiJftble  to 
ih<^  Pfn^rii)  ptihbf*.     fn  sotiie  fiises  th»^y  «*ii*«ted  only  as 
\ui  r  onts,  tablet*  an'l  rock  i*yliijilers» 

nji  .  pApy run  mid  parchment.  Atid  in 

the  ...  ....  L^uces  as  half  forgotten  pamphlets 

&nil  obncurc  report*  in  widely  scattered  iibrari*»8  and 
mti'v^'iimy  It  took  over  one  bund  red  research  specialists 
ten  imply  prtpart  the  matti^r  for  The  Library 

of  •  ^urcea;  the  expense  ran  into  many  thou* 

t»tn.  '■::ir3. 

SvefT  fteocmnt  ii  in  the  esftet  lan^QAg:*  (trmnsUted^ 
of  lh«  orifrinal  mann^t'ript,  r«»ryni'«.  cliiv  tablet  or  in- 
fl«rihe<l  cylinder*  Everything  is  covereil  down  to  the 
•▼est*  w'bleh  happened  almo^^t  yc*>terdav»  You'll  l>e 
liroudtoha^ethisTirr  —  "  work  on  your  book -she  I  res; 
proud  to  have  yonr  jt  nnd  a«ifntre  its  b^'autiful 

»ppearanei«»     An  »  work  a^  well  as  a  source  of 

rvereatioQ  It  \.n  positively  unequalled;  nothing  like  it  has 
eir^ir  b^'for*)  been  puUti^bed. 

M aiJ  ui  the  ^ttAched  coupon  for  more  complete  intor* 
mAtlon  These  booki  are  not  for  sale  at  books toree  or 
Ukroagh  Mtents:  yon  can  ret  in  touch  with  us  only  by 
a«Mii  ol  tae  cMpon.    Tear  it  otf  and  mail  now* 


10  flumptuotis,  mnsfive  volumes  bound  to  deb  d««v 

r^  leather;   with   many  tnllpage  lilustistlcnt.   at 

GREAT  BARGAIN 

Send  ns  the  attached  eonf^n  AT  ONrK.  and  we  wftH 
vou  how  tocet  the  Libr  MONTHLY  PAl 

MBNTS.  and  mail  you  ;  lanr  dooumcn 

showing  curious  in^cripti  cutJ^.  K*  uietnti 

there  are  only  a  limited  number  of  setK«  no  act  quick  1 
Mail  Uie  coupon  NOW,     You  a««un]e  no  oblif^ation. 
aatefman  will  calL     The  book  i'*  FKEK. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  FOR  FREE  BOOK 

I     UmverutT  Re«arch,  D«t»t-  R-  VVo.W.  »l-u 

I  MJlwaak»«  Wia. 

J         fVnd    me  tlir    FREE   hoek,  of  rir«  documrnti    tbowjic 
cMftuui    inicriptioos   of  tht    Ancirntt   sAd   trll  fn«   of  your 
rAty  paviTH-nt  offer.     I  fttiunK  no  oblitnton.  the   W*il   snd 
'     n  tijeffoian  i*  t*j  c«ll, 


»U  vtju  *enA  mc  U  «n  he  (rtf.  afnl  nn  i 


I        4d.ir, 


In  writing  to  adwrtisen  pleaie  mem\otv'tiim^Q«i«»%^QiM^ 
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ANEW  POPULAR  AND  TIMEL  Y  EDITION  OF 

The  Life  and  Times  of   Cavour 

By  WILLIAM ROSCOE  THAYER 

=1  CRITICAL  ESTIMATES  


JOHN  T.  MO&3E.  Jr..  Hittofian. 

"It  JA  10  ipirited  and  «o  vwid,  ihat  we  b«^me  al- 
mtHt  as  absorbed  aa  if  wr  were  oui^lvn  amoEig  the 
dtam^tis  pfT3onat.  R,  aaid  tKat  the  voLuma  recalled 
MoUey'a  "Rise  of  the  Dutch  Reptibljc/  So  tbcy  do, 
«i  far  B»  wannth*  fervor  and  glow  are  coiKcmed. 
But  you  have  a  wealth  of  aHu^iun,  historic  and  other, 
far  beyond  the  measure  of  Motley's  accomptishmcnuu 
I  find  psg.es  which  are  unfturpa&aed  bi^  any  historical 
writing  I  have  ever  read;  and  besides  these,  there  ii 
an  evenrvess  of  attractive  wrtiing  which  ia  rarely  ftus- 
lajned  through  so  lottg  a  work." 


HON.  A.NDREW  D.  WHITE, 

"It  B«iTU  to  me  one  of  the  naUy  g^t  American 
booikfl,  which  cannot  fail  to  aid  strongly  m  promoting 
a  bci^ter  politiral  life  in  thu  countiy.  The  matter, 
the  style,  the  fulnessi  of  knowledge  of  the  iUbject, 
sod  tt^  way  of  uairiK  it,  al]  Kcm  to  me  to  be  admu^ 
able." 


EX-PRES.    THEODORE    E005EVELT.    m   mm    mtidt 

in  tkf  QuUook  and  in  Jfcij  a44fU  mw  Prtmdtmt  #/  Or 
Amtrkan  HuHrfiatf  Aaociatkm,  n^trrtd  tt  "Tbe  Life 
and  Time*  of  Cavour'*  n  'X>nt  of  tlie  dtad  product* 
of  Americ&n  hiatoriCAl  acbolAnbipL** 

EX-PRES.  W,  fl.  TilTT,  mvtt.' 

"I  take  the  o|q»fttmity  to  uy  to  you  bow  mneb  I 
enjoyed  your  history  of  Cmvoar.  He  ■eemi  i&  me  to 
be  one  of  the  ttu^ee  or  foijr  nien  in  hitftory*  * 
Your  history  is  ooe  of  the  boolti  f  would  fike  to  rod 
again.  I  iSve  history  but  I  have  read  notftinc  iltti 
has  ^vcn  me  greater  pleasufe." 

GEORGE  H.  TREVE1.7AM  im  tM  Aslmuie  Mwmtkij. 
"Hi»  ^tjmdard  of   arbolanhip  i*   m  high   ■•    any  it 

^ly  universiiLY  in  the  world,  but  hi«  boolt  m  ol  tbr 
open  air.  of  the  freat  world  Of  politics  and  allain  and 
people,  I  will  institute  no  oompariiKins^  but  1  wiH 
illustrate  my  meaning  hy  ■aaying  that  Kfr.  Thayci's 
Cavour^  b  of  the  same  dass  aod  type  m  Mr. 
Rhodsi's  gre^t  work." 


Note.—  Thi9  is  the  initiat  volume  of  the  new  Rivernide  Popular  Bia^ 
graphies  Series  which  we  have  in  preparatiBn.  Full  information  sent  on 
request.  2  vols,  with  frontispieces*  Price  of  the  original  edition  $7,  SO  net 
Price  of  this  edition  $3*00  net 


IMPORTANT  NEW  BOOKS- 


A  Far  Journey 

By  ABRAHAM  MITRIE  RIHBANY  A  remarkable 
putiibii]^»phy  of  a  Syrian  who  landed  at  New  York 
twenty  years  ago  *itn  nine  cents  m  bis  pocket*  and 
who  now  is.  an  American  clergymen  occupying  a  famous 
pulpit.     lUuatratLd.    $1.75  hjI, 

War't  Aftermath 

By  DAVID  STARR  JORDAK  and  HARVEY 
ERNE5T  JORDAN.  An  aurboritative  ntudy  of  the 
efk'ct  of  t\vi  American  Civil  War  on  the  quality  of 
manhood  in  the  South.  The  Htarlhng  ri*»ult!i  revealed 
by  this  investigation  are  prophetic  al  what  we  may 
eipect  on  an  even  larger  scale  from  the  present  con- 
flict.   75  cents  rui. 

Open-air  Politics 

By  JUNIUS  JAY.  This  unique  pseudonymous  book 
is.  ahnnrhinKly  interf^iirvg,  ami  prtiviicsiiive  of  fterious 
thought,  l^robably  mi  mnre  «;uKgt-^ttve  disfusAion  uf 
■yndicaliHm    and   alUefl    lopiCS    has    rL>cently    appeared. 

The  Life  of  a  Little  College 

By      ARCHIBALD      MacMECHAH,       A      nch      and 

human  impn-f^^ir^ri,  i*(  Uk-  m  a  provincial  c«ilk'ce,  'if 
the  tem|HTamL''ni  of  ^ht-  ctillegi-  girU,  and  hkewi^' 
wtme  stimukting  i-v^aysi  iin  a  variety  of  topics  at^  the 
M-a  Htorii-i  ul  lu'riniiii  Melvdle,  the  Vanity  ui  Travil, 
lie.     SI  ATi  ntt. 


Samuel  F.  B.  Morse 

By   EDWARD    L,    HORJE.    The   firmt   mutboHutive 

biography,  based  on  his  leLtcrv  and  ,roumala«  of  a  znan 
who  was  not  only  a  great  inventor*  but  a,  r>^»^^ 
painter  as  well,  and  the  intiitiate  of  matiy  laistoiB 
per^ns.    2  vols.  Fully  ilJustrmtcd.    ST.50  mi. 

Impressions  and  Comm^itft 

By  HAVELOCK  ELUJ.  Obaerv^tkHi*  on  life  in 
England  and  on  the  continent,  reftectiona  on  books 
and  art«  and  curious  speculations  on  the  aubjects  wiEli 
which   Mr.  EUis's   name    is    usually    aiiociBied.    SI-litQ 


The  Abolition  of  Poverty 

By   JACOB    H,    HOLLANDER.     Tbci    autbcriiatiTe 

and  brilliant  little  bobk  analyses  acutely  the  varkiya 
causes  of  poverty  and  siiggcsts  a  pfocrwnsie,  ncrt  wi 
much  for  its  cure  a$  for  its  prevention.    75  cents  iwf. 

Talks  to  Freshman  Girls 

By    HELEN     DAVTEA     BROWN.      F6ur     shon     ad^ 

dreitises  im  ^"Studies  Serve  for  Delight,  for  Omamrni^ 
ami  for  AhUiiy*'  [a  sentence  from  Bacon);  Real 
Rt-aden*^  The  Lfsc  of  the  Pen;  Everyday  LivuiE.  T^ 
talkie  are  hen^ible  and   sympalhetic,  criap  and    poTnted. 

75  cents  Ht(. 


Thm  powias*  c»n  mmch  qF  ihm  abtttm  u  extra 


B°»*°»    HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  CO.    New  York 


In  w riling  lo  advcniscT*  v^^**^  mttv>:\otv'\>\Y.'^o^\.x;*^c»^^ 
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More  Than  750,000  Already  Sold 


I  Hp  Harold  Bell  Wrights  Greatest  Novel 

EYES  OF  THE  WORLD 


Colors  by  F.  Graham  Cooies 
12mo  $1.35  Net 

Harold  Bell  Wright  has  told  this  de- 

^K        ,  lightful    romance    so    convincingly 

^Vt*  ^}^  AQd  has  so  clearly  defined  theunder- 

▼  7"   M^         lying  purpK>se  of  the  story  that  it  is 

stamped  with  the  tmthftilness  of  a 

chapter  out  of  real  life.    The  theme, 

^e  minittry  of  art  and  letters,**  is 

most    opportune   for    the  cause  of 

more  wholesome  books.    "The  Eyes 

of  the  World"  is  Delightfully  Whole- 

some»  Stirring  in  Action  and   Sweet 


VbRLD 


Ittustrations  in 

Cloth 

A  Real  Love  Story  with  bigger  plot 
and  more  action,  deeper  mystery  and 
greater  love,  sweeter  sentiment  and 
stronger  passions  than  any  novel  the 
author  has  yet  written.  A  delight* 
fully  wholesome  romance  among 
orange  groves  and  mountains  of 
Southern  California.  It  is  more 
masterful  than  "Barbara  Worth" 
and  more  romantic  than  "The 
Shepherd  of  the  Hills."  The  real 
charm  of  the  story  is  its  style* 
color,  conception  and  fancies. 

Buffalo  Evening  Newt^It  is  pleasant  to  commend  work  that  already  has  created  so  great 
an  interest  in  its  coming  and  find  that  it  makes  good  on  the  promises  of  the  publisher. 

Other  Books  by  Harold  Bell  Wright 

Each  volume  is  beautifully  illustrated,  handsomely  bound,  uniform  with  "The  Eyes 
of  the  World,"  in  red  cloth  and  stamped  in  gold.    Each  $1.35  Net 

Their  Yesterdays  The  Calling  of  Dan  Matthevrs 

That  Printer  of  Udell's  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth 

The  Shepherd  of  the  Hills 

Harold  Bdl  Wrighfs  books — six  voliimes— are  also  uniformly  bound  in 
Full  Leather,  Gilt  Tops,  Each  $1.85  Net 
Boxed  in  Sets,  6  Volumes,  Qoth  $7.50— Full  Leather  $10.50 


■^^Sa^!^  I  with  Sentiment  for  Christmas  Giving. 


Their  Yesterdays 

Popular  Edition 

Now  50  Cents  Eversrwhere 

This  delightful  story  of  life  and  love  is  the 
author's  greatest  contribution  to  the  race  for 
the  perpetuation  of  the  race.  It  is  a  sweet  and 
tender  and  helpful  lore  story. 


Mr.  Wright* s  AUegory  of  Life 

The  Uncrowned  King 

IllustrationsbyNeill-16mo.Cloth50c,Leather$lT00 
DaTonport  Democrat — One  caught  snatches  of 
song  in  "The  Shepherd  of  the  Hills,"  but  here 
one  has  it  from  cover  to  cover. 
Philadelphia  Record— It  is  a  story  that  thrills  the 
heart  because  of  its  tenderness  of  sentiment  and 
splendor  of  thought. 


Harold  Bell  Wright*s  Books  are  Sold  by  all  Booksellers 


Our  Catalogue  of  Other  Publishers'  Books 

will  be  sent  to  you  free  upon  request.  It  is  %%  x  S}i  inches  in  size  and  contains  over  400  pages 
advertising  25,000  of  the  best  books  of  all  the  publishers.  We  list  books  on  all  subjects  and 
carry  every  book  advertised  in  stock.  Our  catalogue  is  a  carefully  compiled  book-buj'er's  guide. 
A  letter  or  post  card  today  will  bring  it  to  you. 

THE  BOOK  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  Publuhers  and  BookseUers 

ESTABLISHED  1895  L  W.  REYNOLDS.  Rrssidcilt  231-233  W.  Monroe  Street  CHICAGO 


Are  you  thinking  oi  buildinK?    The  Readers'  S>ct\\cc  cai\  v^vc  v^>^  \\t\vW\  ^vis^^^^VN^S'tA 
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New  Books  on  Topics  of  the  Day 

The  World  War 

GERMANY'S  MADNESS  By  Dr.  EmU  Reich 

Late  Professor  of  International  Law  at  the  University  of  Vienna 

The  purpose  of  this  book  by  the  late  Dr.  Reich,  the  celebrated  historian  and  eminent  Authority  oo  ia- 
temational  law,  is  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  English  speaking  people  what  the  author  affimt  and 
recent  events  indicate,  is  the  fixed  belief  of  numberless  Germans —  namely,  that  Gennany  is  the  pie- 
destined  head  and  master  of  the  human  race.  Dr.  Reich  brings  ample  evidence  to  show  that  thb 
belief  has  long  been  fostered  and  developed  by  the  teachings  of  German  university  piofeasors,  by  lec- 
tures to  the  public  and  by  pamphlets  and  books  which  have  had  a  tremendous  circulation.  As  one  of 
the  deep-seated  causes  for  Germany's  vast  political  and  military  ambitions,  this  phase  is  wdl  worth  the 
careful  attention  of  the  American  reader.    12mo.    $1,00  mL 

IMPERIAL  GERMANY  By  Prince  Bemhaid  von  Biilow 

Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire,  1900-1909 

This  book  is  written  by  the  man  who,  next  to  Bismarck  and  the  Kaiser,  has  had  most  to  do  with  the 
up-building  of  modem  Germany.  It  discusses  frankly  the  problems  of  modem  Gennany;  its  industrial 
growth;  its  merchant  marine;  its  poweriul  navy.  It  explains  the  tariff  situation  in  Gennany.  It  tells 
why  German  statesmen  believe  that  Germany  must  be  a  first  class  fighting  power.  It  discusses  Ger- 
many's foreign  policy  in  the  last  twenty  years  with  amazing  frankness.     Larf«  A*.    ISO  P^gu.    SlJO  m$. 


MEMORIES  OF  THE 
KAISER'S  COURT 

By  A.  Topham 

The  author  spent  nearly  seven  years  in  the  Kaiaer's  foi-iHy  as 
English  Rovemess  to  the  Princess  Royal.  Making  use  of  her 
exceptional  opptortunities.  she  presents  x\  very  interesting  and 
illuminating;  picture  of  the  War  Lord  of  (krmuny  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family  and  with  his  slippers  on.  so  to  speak 


lUustraUd.     890.     $3.00  net. 


THE  EMPRESS 
FREDERICK 

Aiumymous 

William  11  has  alwa^  been  called  much  mote  tlw  aoo  of  b«i 
mother  than  of  his  father,  and  to  undentand  his  ciMrmctrr  a 
knowledge  of  the  Empress  Frederick  it  essential.  She  was  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Qiieen  Victoria,  a  central  ficure  at  Berlin 
for  many  years,  and  the  implacable  enemy  ol  Baouxck. 
Illustrated.    8wo.    $2.50  mtt. 


South  America 


THE  REAL  ARGENTINE  By  J.  A.  Hammeiton 

A  dispassionate,  fair  account  of  the  foremost  country  in  5>outh  America,  by  a  man  who  has  lived  there, 
kept  his  eyes  oinrn,  and  knows  how  to  convey  the  practical  infomuition  we  Americans  want. 
Illustrated.     8po      $2.50  net. 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  TRADE  rv  a.  Hvatt  v«rHii 

CONDITIONS  TODAY  ^  ^  "^''^'  ^"^ 

The  questions  thnt  a  businessman  would  naturally  ask  about  South  American  trade  conditions  are 
squarely  an:>wi:rcd.     l2mo.     $1.25  net. 

BRAZIL  AND  THE  BRAZILIANS  By  G.  J.  Bruce 

lUuitraUd.     8m.     t3.00  net 

THE  RIVER  AMAZON  Bjt  Paul  Fountain 

Illustrated.     8ro.     $2.50  net 

CUBA,  PAST  AND  PRESENT  By  A.  Hyatt  Verrm 

Illustrated.     J2mo.     $1.25  net 

PORTO  RICO.  PAST  AND  PRESENT     „„  .  „^„  v»^,, 
AND  SAN  DOMINGO  OF  TODAY  ®^  A.  Hyatt  VerriU 

lUuihaled.     12mo.     tl.2S  net 

l.ft  US  send  you  an  Illustrated  Catalnguf,  just  issued,  of  all  our  New  Books 
443  Fourth  Ave.         DODD,  MEAD    &    COMPANY  New  York 


In  writiuRio  aAvenisct*.  vXea^se  uvtT\\\v^w'\\VE.'^«%A.\k*^Kivi. 
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•d^Internati^nal 
Encyclopaedia 
•  2nd  Edition- 

Dodd-  Mead  6  Comfwiry'  Puhiial^ers 


\ 


REVISED 


RE- WRITTEN 


ENLARGED 


Editors 
of  the 
Second  Edition 


(FRANK  MOORE  COLBY,  MA 

j  TALCOTT  WILLIAMS,  LL.D.,  L.H.D 


Litt.D. 

Direr  tor.  School  of  J  on  m  si  I  win,  Cohiinhia  Lfnivt-r^Hy 


You  Need  An 
Encyclopaedia 


NOW 


More  Thai 
Ever  Before' 


The  War  raises  unusual  questions  daily*      For  instaDce: 


What  is  A  Mitr&nicuae.Mvciin.  Murbinc 
Gon,  MoftHF,  Sieifi?  Gun,  Howir^cr? 

^j^^.  ;,  c»  ..^„  .i   „„  *-niy  Cortw,  Divi- 
^1  m  Company  ? 

Hi  J  era,  Lnnrer*, 


Whnt  arc  Moujiki,  Turcos,  AlKcrinns, 
Senci^aJese? 

What  IS  the  meaDinff  of  MoratoriDm, 
Laudw^hr.  LandsturiD^  Arioafetldon, 
Cataclysm,  Vodka.  Verst.  Kilometer. 
Tan  Germ  an K^m.  Balance  of  power, 
Porcign  Exchanire,  Reichatair? 


Whnt  are  the  "  Rule.4  of  War*"  and  who 

«ijrne<f  them? 
What    -      "       

Ln' 

COij; 
How  lit-  >  iMj  iJ!f>rMmiii;-i'  j     k  t  r  M  -  J  .^^  |J 


The  New  International  Encyclopfl^dla  "wlW  answer  satisfactorily  the  above  questions. 

It  contains  30«000  more  articles  than  any  other  standard  encyclopedia* 

It  is  the  Most  Recent   Reference  W^ork  in  existence. 

Its  great  maw  of  new,  excliwiire  information  will  necessitate  at  least  three  addiUotml  volume,  making 
24  volumes,  instead  of  21,  as  in  the  First  Edition.     It  will  present 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  THE  WAR 


mnd  all  other  subjects  of  human  interest.  The  revision  pfocs  steadily  forward,  despite  current  excitemenl 
and  rcadljtiftinenti.  It  co(ildn*t  have  been  more  opportune.  This  great  Second  Edition  will  ctintain  ne 
vampi  and  new  illustrations  as  well  as  momentous  new  facts.  Its  stories  will  be  accurate,  impartialf  cleaj^, 
concise,  complete,  and  written  in  the  entertainini?  literary  style  which  added  so  materially  to  the  p<ipular* 
fty  of  the  Firtt  Edition.  It  will  contain  the  most  modem,  comprehensive  and  authoritative  bibliography 
ercT  presen      .        ^^  Volumes  8§,000  Articles  20,000  Pages 

New  Maps  New  Illustrations  New  Type  Throughout 

Additional  Volumes  Ready  in  December 

on  Thin  Psper  mad**  osperiaJly  for  this  edition— 
l%ht,  opa<|ue ,  alronf .    1 1  won '  t  c  r  u  m  p  I v . 
A*td  3  Srwri^l    Library  EdJiion  on  ^«^f^lla^  book  paper. 
huti  ^rr  buckram,  practically  in  accordnnce  wiUi 

the  <nJ  of  the  Biuding  Committi^c  of  the  Amer- 

iejiii  _    .  .„  Asfiociation. 


I 


The  Cost  Lowest  Now 

i  ntthgeribeTacan  secure  this  malchlctt  work  at  the 
_    ce  »t  which  it  wiJI  ever  be  sold.    The  pHcc  MUST 
r  advaaceiJ  as  publication  profp-cisca. 

The  Most  Liberal  Terms  of  Paimient 

can  be  arranred  if  >'ou  do  not  wiAh  to  pay  cash 

Free  Research    Bureau 

ti  will  become  a  aieoi^ 
reau  and  may.  without 
II  any  aubjert  of  Inter- 


MAIL   THE    COUPON 
TODAY 

for  full  Information  rcgard- 
in|^  this  splendid  ufTer,  the      ^^ 
atlmi^tivc  terms  of  pay-       k^  y 


ment«  the   cash   dis- 


^^/ 


O  / 

^/    Dodd. 

\*/        Sl  Cooap 

V/'  PublUhers 

|«9  Fourth  Am 

New  York  Cite 


count,  the    unique      ^   /'        Srnd  mcfuU  inf«  fnmi 

nractcr       and      ^/       Fdioon  of  the  ^ 
scope    of    the      ^    V  nsiiontflKncycIn!  ii 

\     ^  ^^  ,'  deiaib  of  aiHiclal  pritt,  etc. 

great    See-       <>  y 

ond  Edh         ^/        ^^"^  T 

V  /  • 

Uon,  ^V..  OeeotNitioii  „ — „^ 


•at  found  m  rcadiiii;  or  Louvrr^iaU  >n. 

.     DODD.  MEAD  &  CO.,  PUBLISHERS 

I  H9  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 


/ 


^/  Buik.AddrrM 

TawiL_, 


^iUU^ 


Arr  you  thinking  of  building?    Tlic  Rcadert*  ScrvVca  tMVk  fivt  ^^ifti  W\^nj\  \^«^%^^«wi 


Arc  Europe's  mifliotu  niAd  for  blood  just  because  ■>>   i^rmn-  «ri-  ,^,.1"     Vr^  swords  rati  1'"'^'  '-irin.. 
gUateaioe  ju^t   because   Russia  wants  to  snow  her   bve  t  rvia?    Hu  r 

wy  foolish  and  iKvUl  question?     Tear  aside  the  curt  a  i  i  Atetbeirrr 

Detn<  pUyed.    See  upon  what  *  sJim.  yet  desperate,  c.  .  ---.....  .  jniltioiks  cna>  .  .  - — -^ 

|>ASt  one  hundred  years*  as  wrritlcn  by  one  o(  the  jsrcutcit  4uihujritie»  ihc  wuHd  has  ever  known,  *mi 
truth,    Ju»t  to  get  you  sUrted  ojt  a.  Review  ol  Reviews  sulwctibcr,  wc  maJte  you  this  extraordinary  oflet* 


"    Tsjiile*!  srsi*<r 
Wcwatii««l»]i|, 


17  1>  17  17  ?  DURUVS  ■ 

r  IvlLIli;    HISTORY   OF  THE  WORLD  ■ 

la  flbw  ipl«tMlld  voluinci.  *^  bound  in  do<h,  Knd  full  of  pofv  thtr  fUlkins.   »)i<>(n   th<^y  Arr  totUnj     »)ic>«i    fUr    t    »>'«*<^«4^^| 

»ill»  •kelrlic't.    rn.ii'^  ,iik  t   dia|rmin«.    with  a  fktll    mde*  And    ittCti  TLi^  h.  l,:l^r  r/fUii'T'*^^  ii1b>«^  ^'laj  (lie  f^*-^  t^^-*   *m  'I  .'vr  «  M^^| 

t*oc  M  hir-  '  ft  of  tlM  Ust  lifty  yr*n  tiyt    PH»(e«iar  f  .at  •»*  k-M»»-    He  irH(«*r»  f*  ti^.^.i  am  u«A* 


of  tlkc  Ust  lifty  yr«n  tiy 
4  han<lr*d  y»M^  nf  ompnmlinn 


'at  »%«  k^Mtr.     He  FHi 
..'1.1    ila^*   tf  a 


,    ,      .   Durui'i    lilA- 

Hi»d    In    »l<»1ii. 


la—api  tnm 


.    and  Au«tH«.  HiaHUi  Of| 
'frmrth,  hart  bten  tfflnff 

.iTi«(r  i.rr,  <iid  rot*  th«>  tuvrjrtnnnl 
Hb  thU  )»*t  )njpr#i»e  i^Ui«'-t<T>U  *fu1 


«ltv  • 


GET  THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 

FOR  A  YEAR 


Send  tttfl  cottroB  f^^U       U  tiriofi   tM   aIi 
■ckMV«tprr(Mil<1-Ab<L4ut«4v  iW» 
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Like  Hearing 

the  Greatest 
Speeches  Ever  Made 


withmit     stirring     __^_     ^^^^     ^_^^ 

^  The  brightest  thoughts  of  the  worid's 

most  famous  oratoi-s  — the  \\ittiest  sayings  of  the  wittiest  men  of  the  Nineteenth 
[ Century  —  epoch-making  speeches  that  moved  not  only  audiences  but  Nations.    They] 
jare  all   here   just    as    they    were    delivered    by  these  distinguished   speakers,  and 
(gathered  in  such  form  as  to  instruct  and  entertain  you  where  and  when  you  will. 


300 
jifttr-Jknmr  Speeches 

►t     ^  Qfn- 

her. 

.  *--  '.    I.  ,.._„,    ........    ..    In 

Ml    L,o«.    Albert     I. 
Woodraw     WUwit, 

tSQ  Great  AddreutM 

1    '>'l..>'         W-U't.         ^■^,.,r^r^ 


Modern  Eloquence 

Cf insists  of  Ten  BcautifuU  Richly  Bound  Volumes,  elaborately  indexed,  beautifully 
illustrated  wixh  over  80  photogravures  on  Japanese  vellum;  paper,  pres^work*  and 
bindings  of  very  highest  quality.  HavinR  recently  purchased  Uie  plates  of  this 
work,  and  with  them  a  limited  number  of  sets,  we  are  able  to  offer  you 

A  Wonderful  Bargain 


60  Oa$kU 
and  Fopular  Leditro 


2,000  Sfiorf  5/or/ei 
and  Anecdotes 


Srnd  lis  the  att.n:hr<]  ici^Uf^n  'H  i^*nr.  .ind  wr  wdl  rrfl  v.nj  h'-^v  Tm  .•. 
Monthly  Pajrin^ntt,  .'•Tul  >iilh  our  terms  wr  ^ili  ,Tl-if  ni.,il  niu  lfr-nr\  \\  ' 
"The  fimce  Problem"  FREE.  Kepnntr.i  ^mm  i  hr  \Ki,rk  ii-.lt.  '  K.  : 
rii  '      .     r:  I  "ech  wilKtn   tncmory    of  Any  livLnir    fnan/' 


Artt  YOU  ev«r  wlc«d  lo  -re- 
ftpond  to  a  To«at.  to  Write  a.n 
Addrew  or  M«Lk«  *  Sp««cl»7 


^'  on  Emv 

-    *  Tli« 

lit-    COQ 


TKit  Gr«at  Work  h  Sole 
Occupant  ol  a  New  Field 

M  hit   iK'UK'-r    |rr.lr,rM-ir    i,,    i      •■,< 


jm^MAlL  THIS  COLfPON  FOR  FREE  LECl 

r7^£— «^ 

GEO.L.SHUMAN  A  CO.                     ^^     ^^ 
D«-pt.  2ft.  DKio  Buildinf ,  Chicago 

h    1 

14 

Ui 

rte^» 

A'.,«* 

,4J***'t                                                                                                                                1 

/■uf  [ij/ori»Jiiaii  iTfandiin  buiineu  eiEctency  booV*,  ^mt  to  X\«  1^«iiiftt<  Vro»t 
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FREDERK^ 
PALMER 


We 
ONLY 
AMERICAN 
WAR- 
CORRESPONDENT 

PERMITTED  TO  ACCOMPANTf 

THE  ^ 

BRITISH  troops" 


O 


ID  YOU  read  Palmares  wonderftil  account  in  the  October 
EVERYBODY'S  of  what  actually  happened  in  Belgium  ? 

His  marvelous  word-picture  makes  you  reahze  what  it 
means  to  have  a  man  like  Palmer  in  Europe  to  give  us 
the  facts. 

Month  by  month  EVERYBODY'S  and  Everybody's  only  will 
publish  the  clear,  carefully  -  weighed,  brilliantly -written 
reports  of  this  experienced  Dean  of  American  War- 
Correspondents. 

Bernard  Shaw's  five-act  play  "Pygmalion/*  that  set  all 
England  talking,  is  given  complete  in  the  November 
number  of 


la  wri^nt  \o  »«lveftjj^n  ^hvt  iafeQ^gti)kl[««.'^t9A.W%^ok% 
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Let  Dr.  KatKerine  Blackford 
Teach  ^u  to  Judge  Men 


EACH  man's  character  stands  revealed  to  yoia  if  you 
Lnow  how  to  read.     As  a  physician »  psychologist 
and  business  woman,  Dr  Biaddord  learned  bow. 
She  evolved  a  new  sdcncc. 

The  greatest  corporations  in  the  United  Stales  engaged  Dr* 
Bhckiford  to  show  them  how  to  employ  men.     Instead  of  a  string 
of  misfits,  she  showed  them  how  to  get  a  steady,  competent  force. 

She  has  advised  thousands  of  men  and  women  in  the  choice  of  a  vocation.    She 
has  turned  failure  into  success.    She  has  taught  women  to  develop  unsuspected 
talents.     She  taught  parents  what  their  diildren  should  be  trained  to  do. 

But  Dr.  Blackford ,  with  all  her  energ>'  and  ability  is  only  one  woman.   She  cannotan- 
aJyze  everj'bcxly.  So  she  has  trained  many  assistants  who  are  now  earning  good  salaries. 

But  even  these  assistants  were  not  enough.     So  the  Review  of  Reviews  has  in* 
dticed  Dr.  Blackford  to  teach  you  the 

Science  of  Character  Analysis 

Tau^bl  by  Mail  by  ICathenne  M.  H.  BUckford 

\\*hen  you  have  f^tudied  this  rt>urse  cvtryihinp  about  a  man  will  reveal  some- 
tJung^ — the  color  of  his  eyes;  the  texture  of  liis  hair;  his  manner  of  walking. 

H  you  are  a  salesman  you  will  know  whether  to  use  a  joke,  a  fact  or  a  com- 
l^timent.  If  you  are  a  clergyman  you  will  know  when  lobe  hrm  and  when  to 
^>leail.  If  you  are  a  lawyer  you  will  know  when  to  use  pathos  or  logic.  If 
^-nu  are  a  doctor  you  will  cure  men  through  the  knowledge  of  their  nunds  as 
>i'rll  as  their  bodies. 
£▼€17  MjUI  Must  Be  a  Salesman    "niowshisweakpolntiandbowtoappwaehhim. 


mi 


IX  jfou  d*.  not  s<:II  goods  you  scU  your- 
f.  The  iJiv>kLin  who  can  sell  his  srrvice*, 
LiwytT  Ahn  tJTi  sell  his  abilit>%  the  teacher 
vrll  ht-  koawtcdgc — tone  arc  the 
»hHO  wm.  VVc  all  know  men  of  aA> 
diiw  knowlrdjre  who  never  nuke  a  suc- 
^ufsft  ftisl  DccxttK  thev  do  r»ni  know  how  to  sell 
%hat  knonrlc^ffe.  The  man  who  Ukcs  this 
^inmr**  can  trU  bb  Ability  for  ita  full  value. 
"JMg  kacm%  irhAt  tlw  other  maa  in  thinking,  he 


Learn  To  Judge  TouneU 

Get  ihb  course  ami  then  lt>t>k  in  a  mirror. 
You  will  leAra  astound  iiig  thini^  about  vour- 
sel  I  U  you  arc  ia  the  right  pbce  you  w  ill  find 
out  hklden  talents  wbkh  you  have  not  su^ 
pected. 

If  you  are  in  the  wrong  place  you  wvU  waste 
no  more  tune«  but  will  go 
the  way  that  your  leal 
abilitirs  point  out- 


Only  a  Limited  Number  of  Students 

SiffQ  Thi*  Blunk 

fWe  a^  you  not  to  inquire  unless  you  are  willing  tode\^otc 
biotis  study  to  the  matter.  This  Is  such  a  fasdnatinp:  sub- 
ject that  e\'ery  human  being  with  an  alert  mind  will  want  to 
Ldow  about  il.  But  Dr.  Blackford  can  teach  only  a  limited 
number;  even  by  mail  This  b  not  a  thing  of  play.  It  is 
m  sdcncc  based  on  the  studies  of  psychologists  and  coordinated 
by  Dr.  BUckford *f  experience  and  work*  If  you  really  want 
IQ  know  aljnut  the  ojutsc  send  the  blank  with  your  name 
ajvd  address  at  once,  before  ihe  rolls  are  filled. 

Katherine  M.  H,  Blackford 

REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  CO,.  30  Irving  Place,  New  York 


REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  COMPANY 
30  IrriDc  Plac«  N«w  Ytak 

rici^e  t<nd  me  full  informari 'm  regartiin^ 
yijtir  Science  of  Character  Analysis.  1  \ki^h 
to  have  the  complete  course.  The  spccihc 
use  for   which   I   wish  it  is  the  foHowtng: 

{Put    an    A'    aff^nrt    tA#    tint    QJ    grt^tUst 


To  ciinploir  help. 


To  letect  mj  own  vocation. 


To  dtcidt  mr  chUdr«»'s  future. 


To  help  tne  soctmllf . 


To  mU  foodi. 


Ninie 


Ja  wnting  to  <iJvgfti*cf*  pltjtic  mention  Titm Vi Oi^ » ^ uja. 
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From  WaUrloo  to  the  Present  European  War 

From  Madison  to  Wilson  in  the  WhiU  House 

From  the  Introduction  of  the  Steamboai  to  the 

Perfection  of  the  Aeroplane 

ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS 

Fivescore  yean  ago  our  fathers  saw  brought  forth  on  this  contment  a  new  monthly 
review,  conceived  in  public  spiritedness  and  dedicated  to  the  new  country,  as  a  fonun 
for  the  suitable  discussion  of  political,  religious,  literary  and  artistic  matters.  Therefore, 
there  will  be  a  fitting  celebration  next  year  of  the  centennial  of  The  North  American 
Review — the  one-hundredth  year  of  its  uninterrupted  publication. 

The  purpose  of  this  announcement  is  to  make  known,  thus  far  in  advance,  the  general 
scope  of  the  anniversary,  its  interest  to  every  intelligent  reading  man  and  woman  in  the 
country.  Nineteen  Fifteen  is  to  be  a  year-long  observance  of  the  one-hundredth  birth- 
day of  America's  oldest  magazine.  Not  one,  but  twelve  anniversary  numbers  are  to  be 
issued.  Thdr  size  and  contents  are  already  partly  determined,  because  of  the  uninter- 
rupted flow  of  acceptances  received  from  men  and  women  of  the  first  rank,  the  world 
over,  who  have  written  for  The  Review  in  the  past,  who  will  make  q>ecially  fitting  con- 
tributions to  the  numbers  for   1 9 1 5. 

The  details  of  these  twelve  ^>ecial  numbers  will  be  made  public  from  time  to  time.  It 
is  possible  now  to  announce  articles  by  over  one  hundred  prominent  Americans  and 
over  one  hundred  prominent  foreigners.  From  among  them  have  been  taken  the  two 
lists  of  ten  names  each,  printed  below. 

The 

North  American 
Review 

SOME  OF  THE  CENTENNIAL  CONTRIBUTORS: 

WILLIAM  H.  TAFT  JAMES  BRYCE 

ARCHBISHOP  IRELAND  MONSIGNOR  ROBERT  HUGH  BENSON 

JOHN  BURROUGHS  GUSTAV  LANSON 

CHILDE  HASSAM  ALFRED  NOYES 

CHAMP  CLARK  HAVELOCK  ELLIS 

JOSEPH  H.  CHOATE  DUCHESS  OF  MARLBOROUGH 

GEORGE  WOODBERRY  LADY  HENRY  SOMERSET 

ARTHUR  T.  HADLEY  ARTHUR  SYMONS 

EUHU  ROOT  H.  G.  WELLS 

A.  T.  MAHAN  FREDERIC  HARRISON 


L 


The  latest  books  on  iraveV  and  bVo^iavV^v  «^»^^  ^  cJovavx^^  ^iaxwk^  >iBft.  Ya*.^«^  ^jiwxv^. 
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this  year  will  be  a  pictorial  psean  of  thanksgiving  for  all 
good  Americans,  who  are  now  filled  with  a  sense  of 
national  peace,  supremely  sorry  for  others  and  thankful 
for  home  blessings. 


This  number 

will  be  on  sale  the  first 

Tuesday    in    November. 

Ten  cents 

Everywhere 


Enclosed 
find  One  Dol- 
lar      fC^n 
|t.il»      Foreifa 
1 1  ^6).     Send   Lin 
for    three    months    to 


Obey  That  Impulse 


Sp€cial  premium  picture 

"  WHERE  LOVE  IS  " 

given  with  each  yearly  subscription 


/     open    only    to    new    subscribers;    no    sub* 
scription    renewed    at    this    rate. 
LIFE,    .0  West   3tst   Street,   New   York 
OMT«ar$S.M.    (CaM«aa  |S  A  F«r«iga  SI  •«>       N 
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S  ''Th^  Most  Interesting  Magazine  in  the  World' 
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HARPER'S   MAGAZINE 


m 
m 
m 

m  FOR  1915 

m 

Hi 

g  %  At  this  time,  when  the  business  world  generally  is  halting,  HARPEIfS  MAGAZINE 

m  is  showing  the  largest  number  of  subscribers  in  its  history.     The  explanation  of  this 

lH  is  quite  simple.     HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  makes  permanent  friends  among  iu 

Jj  readers  because  it  is  ediud  for  them — simply  and  solely  for  the  purpose  of  interesting 

2  them.     Its  success  is  due  to  you.     You  choose  your  friends  because  their  manners  and 

S  their  personality  attract  you.     You  choose  your  favorite  magazine  for  the  same  reasons. 

m  f  HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  has  personality— and  good  manners.     It  is  not  only 

8  the  most  inUresting  magazine  in  the  world,  but  the  most  interestingly  arranged  and 

J[  the  most  expensively  made.     It  is  the  most  beautiful,  for  no  limit  is  ever  placed  on 

#  the  cost.    It  is  the  sort  of  guest  you  are  glad  to  welcome  in  your  home . 


A 


f  The  success  of  HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  is  the  best  possible  example  of  "the  sur- 
vival of  the  finest." 

5  \  It  is  impossible  to  give  any  complete  outline  of  next  year*s  plans  at  this  time, 

ill  but  here  are  a  few  notable  features  already  arranged. 

m 

S  A  Remarkable  Unpublished  Romance  by 

S  MARK.  TWAIN 

NEW  romance  by  Mark  Twain  has  just  been  brought  to  light  —  a  remarkable  s 
called  "The  Mysterious  Stranger."      It  is  unquestionably  the  most  important 

S  characteristic  work  of  the  great  humorist's  later  life — a  story  of  the  supernatural,  fii 

JU  deep  spiritual  significance.     It  will  appear  serially  in  Harper's  Magazine,  the  only  m 

m  zine  which  has  the  privilege  of  publishing  Mark  Twain's  work. 

m 

S  A  Great  Novel  of  American  Life 

Jj  By    BAbl  L    Kl  NG   -  fHs  isner  shrmb" 

S  r^OLLOWING  Booth  Tarkington's   great   serial  which  is   now  appearing  will  come 

2  1      most  important  novel  that  the  author  of  "The  Jnner  Shrine"  has  yet  written. 

J]  is  absolutely  American  in  its  atmosphere — a  story  of  two  brothers  radically  diflPerei 

in  temperament  and  character,  and  of  two  women  equally  different.     It  is  full  of  both  inci 

in  and  drama,  yet  so  vividly  has  Mr.  King  portrayed  both  scenes  and  characters  that  the  s 

2  reads  almost  like  a  transcript  of  actual  life. 

S  LINCOLN   AS  JOHN   HAY   KNEW  HIM 

IN 

in  JOHN  HAY  kept  a  careful  diary  during  the  entire  period  when  he  was  Abraham  Line 

2  \J    secretary   and    later   through    his   career  as  a  diplomat  and  statesman.     In  this  d 

•[  which  has  never  before  been  given  to  the  public,  he  gives  a  delightfully  intimate,  day-by 

m  picture  of  Lincoln  in  war-time.     He  also  presents  some  astonishing  facts  in  regard  to  cr 

2  leaders  in  the  war  in  their  relation  to  Lincoln.     William  Roscoe  Thayer,  the  historian 

•J  selected  from  this  diary  the  most  notable  portions  for  publication  in  Harper's  Magaz 
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THE  MEN  WHO  SAW  NAPOLEON 


i«» 


i«» 


««#««««»*«ttttttt»tttt«««>»tttttttttttttttt»«*w»«ttttttt»#»» 

TRAVEL  IN  MANY  LANDS  5 

IN  these  days  when  travel  in  foreign  lands  is  both  difficult  and  dangerous,  readers   of  ••• 

Harper's  Magazine  may  journey  in  comfort  to  almost  every  interesting  corner  of  the  m 

world  through  the  Magazine's  brilliantly  written  and  elaborately  illustrated  travel  articles.  ^ 

These  articles  are  not  the  conventional  descriptions  of  foreign  travel — you  can  find  plenty  jg 

of  those  in  the  guide-books.     Harper's  travel  articles  have  personality.     They  bring  up  m 

before  you  vivid,  unforgettable  pictures  of  strange  and  beautiful  places  in  far-distant  lands  - 
as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  world-famous  writers  and  explorers.     Such  articles  will  be 
those  giving  the  first  account  of  the  adventures  of  the  MacMillan  Arctic  Expedition  which 
started  out  more  than  a  year  ago.  Sir  Gilbert  Parker's  striking  pen  pictures  of  the  West 

Indies,  Norman  Duncan's  narrative  of  a  recent  visit  to  New  Guinea,  where  cannibalism  g 

still  surv'ives,  and  Louise  Closser  Hale's  New  England  motor  journeys.     Hilaire  Belloc  m 

will  write  of  the  beauties  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  Mrs.  Amaury  Talbot  will  tell  of  her  stay  among  S 

the  savages  of  Nigeria.     No  interesting  corner  of  the  world  will  be  neglected.  J 

THE  field' OF  SCIENCE  S 

IN  this  field  the  position  of  Harper's  Magazine  is  unique.     It  is  the  one  non-technical  ••» 

magazine  for  which   the  great  savants  of  England,  Europe,  and  America  are  willing  to  in 

write.     The  new  year  promises  some  astonishing  revelations.     Of  particular  importance  in  [J 

this  field  will  be  a  group  of  articles  by  Dr.  Ellsworth  Huntington,  of  Yale  University,  on  ••» 

which  he  has  been  engaged  for  years,  showing  the  influence  of  climate  upon  civilization.  in 

AMERICAN    HISTORICAL   LIARS  S 

m 

INTO  all  history  creeps   some   untruth.     This   is    peculiarly  true  of  American  history.  JJ 

Prof.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  of  Harvard  University,  has  run  down  to  their  sources  some  JJ 
of  the  most  interesting  fictions  in  the  story  of  our  national  life,  and  he  has  something  to  say 
of  the  men  who  were  originally  responsible  for  thenu 

THE  DIALOGUES  OF  A  DIPLOMAT 

NO  feature  published  of  recent  years  in  Harper's  Magazine  has  attracted  more  atten-  [J 

tion  than  the  two  "diplomatic  dialogues"  by  the  Hon.  David  Jayne   Hill,  formerly  m 

U.  S.  Ambassador  at  Berlin.     Mr.  Hill  is  now  at  work  on  some  more  of  these  dialogues  deal-  J| 

ing  with  certain  vital  American  problems.  JJ 

8 

m 

HUNDREDS  of  French  artists  painted  contemporary  portraits  of  Napoleon  —  few  of  m 

them  ever  had  a  sitting  from  him.     A  famous  French  critic  has  sought  out  in  private  41 

collections  and  elsewhere  the  portraits  for  which  it  is  certain  that  Napoleon  actually  posed.  ^ 

They  show  him  first  in  early  youth  and  present  a  pictorial  history  of  his  entire  career.  JJ 


m 


MASTERLY  SHORT  STORIES  8 

IN  Harper's  Magazine  great  importance  has  always  been  given  to  the   short   story,  # 

and  the  stories  in  Harper's  deserve  the  importance  given  them.     Harper's  publishes  Jj 

more  short  stories — and  better — than  any  other  illustrated  magazine  in  the  English  language.  JJ 

There  are  at  least  seven  complete  short  stories  in  every  number.      They  represent  the  best  i8 

work  of  every  leading  writer  of  England  and  America — indeed,  of  the  world.  S 

m 
ill 

35  cents  Srnd   in   your   subscription   now  through   your  news-dealer^  54  oo  ••• 

through  the  Franklin  Square  Subscription  Agency,  which  ac-  '  JJ 

^  ^  P^  cepts  subscriptions  for  any  magazine  in  the  world,  or  direct  to  ill 
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New  Fall  Novels  of  HARPER  &  BROTHE 

THE  AUCTION  BLOCK.  By  Rex  Beach.      must^hc.D.ca.,^  , 

The  Story  is  written  with  all  the  author's  well-known  virility  of  style,  and  has  more  huoK 
than  any  other  of  Beach's  books. 

HOW  IT  HAPPENED.  By  Kate  Langley  Bother.        »»<r^  . 

Bright  as  "Mary  Cary"  and  just  as  sweet. 

THE  LOST  BOY.    By  Henry  Van  Dyke.         i6«o.  runjtratrd.  ooik  s©  i 

i6mo.  Illustrated^  Leather^  $i.oo  net;  Octavo^  Illustrated  in  color,  Omammud  Coter,  $ 
With  devotional  imagination  the  author  has  traced  with  reverent  pen  in  this  novelette  the  n 
ings  of  "The  Lost  Boy,"  when  He  was  separated  from  His  parents  in  Jerusalem. 

THE  HANDS  OF  ESAU.    By  Margaret  Deland.  /u»<.«^i 

Here  are  the  sympathy  and  understanding  for  youth  and  its  problems  which  gives  the  spri 
atmosphere  to  all  the  author's  writings. 

THE  BLIND  SPOT.     By  Justus  Miles  Forman.  lUustrmMsx 

A  brilliant  story  of  a  man  who   deceived  himself  and  others  as  to  the  motive  force  of  his  inf 

THE  NEW  CLARION.    By  WUl  N.  Harben.  F^,i„r.  , 

A  tale  of  love  and  mystery  in  the  Georgia  Mountains,  with  all  the  humor  of  Abner  Dan 
Pole  Baker — and  both  of  these  favorite  characters  are  in  this  new  book. 

THE  LETTER  OF  THE  CONTRACT.    By  BasO  King.       'I 

Face  to  face  with  one  of  the  greatest  problems  of  the  day  stand  the  hero  and  heroine  of  t) 
novel  by  the  author  of  "The  Inner  Shrine." 

LOOKING  AFTER  SANDY.    By  Margaret  TumbulL  if 

Sandy  is  simply  a  girl,  young  and  so  unusually  nice,  so  childishly  appealing,  that  evci 
wants  to  "look  after  her" — and  everybody  does. 

THE  COPY-CAT  and  Other  Stories.  By  Mary  E  Willdns  Free 

lUustrased.  $ 
These  stories  reveal  the  full  measure  of  this  author's  distinguished  style.  Here  is  insight  ii 
depths  of  human  nature,  humor  and  pathos. 

THE  SOUND  OF  WATER.    By  Margarita  Spalding  Gerry,    i', 

A  myster>'  story  keen  and  engrossing,  clean  and  wholesome     The  end  has  a  thrill  of  its  o^ 

JUST  AROUND  THE  CORNER.    By  Fannie  Hurst  J:, 

Life,  as  it  is  lived  in  a  great  city.     The  heroines  of  these  metropolitan  romances  are  all  ^ 
girls,  in  their  strength  and  their  weaknesses,  in  their  work  and  their  play. 

MAY  IVERSON'S  CAREER.  By  Elizabeth  Jordan.  ^7 

Here  are  related  the  experiences  of  the  grown-up  May  Iverson  whose  childhood  has  btren  j 
in  the  author' :»  previous  books. 

THE  LIGHTS  ARE  BRIGHT.     By  Louise  Kennedy  Mabie.  '", 

"The  characters  arc  well  drawn,  and   its  setting  gives  a  pleasant  picture  of  the  broad  hu 
friendliness  and  generous  hospitality  of  life  in  our  Middle  West." — Boston  Transcript. 

SICILY  ANN.     By  Fannie  H.  Lea.  mu„rsuj. 

The  story  of  a  Virginia  girl  whose  beauty  turned  the  heads  of  the  men  she  met  during  I 
to  Honolulu. 


L 


THE  LAST  ROSE  OF  SUMMER.     By  Rupert  Hughes.  .^ 

This  story  of  a  woman  whose  romance  was  delayed  has  about  it  the  fragrance  of  a  g; 
Indian  Summer. 
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Important  Books  on  Many  Subjects 


The  Siumy  Side  of  Diplomatic  Life 

By  Madamm  L.  de  Hew^rtnantt'Lindencrone 

The  author  of  "In  the  Courts  of  Memory,'*  has 
written  in  this  new  volume  reminiscences  of  her 
life  as  a  diplomat's  wife  in  five  great  capitals,  and 
of  intimate  acquaintance  with  many  men  who 
are  making  history  at  this  moment. 
Illustrated.   ^2.00  net. 

With  Sabre  and  Scalpel 

By  Dr.  John  Allan  Wyth 

^  In  this  volume  of  reminiscences  the  well-known 
New  York  physician  recounts  the  interesting 
events  of  his  stirring  life.  He  has  been  farmer, 
Confederate  soldier,  cotton-planter,  medical  stu- 
dent, river  pilot,  doctor,  twice  President  of  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  founder  of 
the  New  York  Polyclinic. 

Portrait.    Octavo,  ^3.00  net. 

Life  in  America  One  Hundred 
Years  Ago 

By  CaUlard  Hunt 

A  picturesque  survey  of  the  customs,  tastes, 
hospitalities,  politics  and  amusements  of  our 
people  at  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Its  pages  have  the  charm  of  old  diaries 
of  our  great-grandparents. 

Illustrated.    ^1.50  net. 

lUn?    The  Autobiography  ol  a  Dog 
By  Biahop  Eikmihmrt  Talbot 

Tim  is  a  Boston  bull-pup  who  grew  up  a 
real  dog  with  a  real  individuality — a  loyal 
friend  and  an  extremely  good  hater.  Only  a 
warm-hearted  bishop  could  have  gone  so  close 
to   a  dog's   heart. 

Frontispiece.     50  cents  net. 

The  Anti-Tmst  Act  and  the 
Supreme  Court 

By  Thm  Hon,  Wm.  H.  Taft 

Very  timely  and  authoritative  is  this  volume, 
in  which  former  President  Taft  discusses  in 
all  its  bearings  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law, 
the  proposed  amendments  to  it,  the  effect  of 
its  decisions  upon  business  in  the  past,  and 
its  probable  influence  in  the  future. 
Post,  8vo.    ^1.25  net 


California 

An  Intimate  History 
By  Gertrude  Atherton 

The  California  of  to-day  and  the  California  of 
yesterday  with  its  vividly  picturesque  story  are 
set  forth  in  this  book  by  the  one  writer  who  could 
bring  to  it  the  skill  united  with  that  love  for  the 
task  of  a  Californian-bom,  Gertrude  Atherton. 
Many  Illustrations  from  Photographs  and 
Old  Prints.     ^2.00  net. 

Famous  Affinities  of  History 

By  Lyndon  Orr 

The  great  romances  of  the  world — the  stories  of 
Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
Leicester,  Catharine  of  Russia  and  Prince  Potem- 
kin  and  many  others — are  told  here  in  a  style 
piquant  with  interest,  yet  so  clean  that  there  is 
nothing  to  offend. 

Illustrated.    ^2.00  net. 

The  Unseen  Empire 

By  Atherton  Browneil 

Of  unusual,  timely  interest  is  this  play  in 
which  Germany  is  about  to  make  war  upon  Great 
Britain.  The  courage  of  a  young  girl  —  owner  of 
the  great  gun  works  of  the  Empire — and  American 
diplomacy  are  two  forces  exerted  for  peace.  The 
result  is  surprising. 

Crown  8vo.    ^1.25  net. 

Must  Protestantism  Adopt 
Christian  Science? 

A  Churchman't  View 
By  Reo.  J,  Winthrop  Hegeman 

A  bold  and  earnest  document  in  which  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Episcopal  Church  suggests  the  adop- 
tion by  Protestant  churches  of  the  essentials  of 
Christian  Science.  His  conviction  of  the  desira- 
bility of  this  step  is  the  result  of  critical  investi- 
gation of  its  doctrines  and  principles  compared 
with  the  experiences  and  observations  of  many 
years  as  a  minister.     i2mo.    75  cents  net. 

Before  the  Babv  Comes 

By  Marianna  Wheeler 

Years  of  experience  in  hospitals  and  private 
practice  have  made  the  author  an  authority  on  the 
subject.  The  proper  form  of  exercise  for  the 
prospective  mother,  suitable  food  and  clothing, 
are  discussed  with  the  aim  of  making  the  waiting 
months  not  only  safe,  but  as  comfortable  as 
possible.     i6mo.     ^i.oo  net. 
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From  the  Log  of  the  Velsa 

By  Arnold  Bennett 

Author  of  "Oayhanger,"  "The  OU  fVhm'  Tale, "  eic. 
Fiflif'two  illtutratiom  (four  in  color)  by  the  author  and  by  E,  A.  Rkkv 

A  record  of  tbe  carefree  wanderings  and  adventures  of  author  and  artist  as  tbe  * 
adventured  the  ports  of  Holland,  Denmark,  France.  Flanders,  and  the  EngUfth  East  C 
Arnold  Bennett's  gift  of  description,  his  sense  of  the  rich  variety  which  onderlicsc 
incident  and  experience,  his  humor,  make  this  a  chronicle  for  every  wander-loriac 
holiday-loving  American. 

Cover  in  color.    Royal  octavo,  jy)  pages.    Price,  boxed,  Sjjoo  met,  postage  extra 


New 
Books 
on  The 
Century 
G).'s 
Lists 


The  Honest  House 

By  Ruby  Ross  Gooclnow 

In  collaboration  with  Rajme  Adams 

For  every  one  who  wishes  to  create  a  home  which  is  expressive  of  its  owner  and  st 
same  time  consistent  in  all  its  parts,  true  to  a  chosen  styie.  and  containing  througkoat 
elements  of  good  design.  It  deals,  practically  and  constructively  with  the  prubka 
the  average  house-builder. 

Charmingly  and  very  kelpfnlly  illustrated.    Price,  boxed,  Sjjoo  net,  postage  ij  cemb. 

The  Study  of  Modem  Painting 

By  Margaret  Steele  Anderson 

In  these  pages  the  layman  finds  brought  together,  and  briefly  explained,  the  m 
i  and  the  significance  of  modem  painting,  together  with  the  work  of 


ihe  bic 
A  concise  and  constructive  survey  of  modern  art.  done  with  ore 


ments  a ^ 

who  stand  for  it. 
enthusiasm. 

The  forty  full-page  illustrations  show  canoases  of  the  more  signiJUant  medttn  artisti. 
Priu  $2 JOG  net,  postage  lo  cents. 


Reminiscences  of  Tolstoy 

By  his  son.  Count  llya  Tolstoy 

Count  llya  Tolstoy's  recollections  of  his  father  include  the  whole  scene  and  all  of 
principal  persons  in  the  drama  of  the  great  novelist's  life. 

Forty-eight  insets  from  photographs  of  interest.    Royal  octavo.  407  pages. 
Prue  $2.30  net,  postage  12  cents. 

The  Life-Story  of  a  Russian  Ejcile 

By  Marie  Sukloff 

The  remarkable  experiences  of  a  remarkable  Russian  girl,  one  of  the  very  lev  c 
demned  to  exile  in  Siberia  for  life  who  have  e^aped  and  lived.  The  simply  told  as 
live  burns  with  a  passion  of  feeling  for  the  wrongs  of  her  people. 

Thirty -tVDo  iilustrations  from  photographs,     amo,  jso  pages. 
Price  $1.50  net,  postage  to  cents. 

The  Old  World  in  the  New 

By  Edward  Alsworth  Ross 

Prof asor  of  Sociology  in  the  University  of  IViscoruirK  and  Author  of 
"Changing  America,**  "The  Chariging  Chinese,  "  etc. 

What  every  American  citizen,  of  whatever  nationality,  ought  to  know  of  the  tig 
cance  of  past  and  present  immigration  to  the  American  people.  DiaKnims.  map*,  tt 
tical  tables  and  fifty  illustrations  from  significant  uhotographs  showing  immigrant  t 
and  life  add  much  to  the  value  and  interest  of  the  book. 

Octavo,  327  Pagci.    Price  $2.^  net,  postage  12  centi. 


Soul-Spur 


Soul-Spur  (the  new  Richard  Wightman  Ixwk)  b  a  sort  of  mental  automobile — swift 
casy-ridmg — which  takes  you  around  among  many  of  the  beautiful  dIaccs  jrou  hjive 
longing  to  see.  including  Peaceful  Valley,  the  City  of  No-Care  and  the  Prosperity  M 
tains.  The  original  cost  is  $1.25.  the  upkeef>  notning;  there  are  no  accidents.  I)e 
Btrations  at  all  oookst ores. 
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The  Honorable  Percival 

By  Alice  Hegan  Rice 

On  a  steamer  crossing  the  Pacific  occurs  the  meeting  be- 
tween a  young  Englishman  with  a  blighted  love  and  an 
American  Girl  who  has  left  her  heart  at  home.  Read  what 
takes  place. 

Pictures  by  Crosby.     Price  $i.oo  ftcl,  postage  j  cents. 

Little  Eve  Edgarton 
By  Eleanor  Hallowell  Abbott 

Enter — Little  Eve  Edgarton,  in  a  shabby  suit  of  boy's  riding  clothes, 
a  curious  drooping  litde  figure,  standing  by  her  father's  chair;  that  was 
the  conventional  young  man's  first  picture  of  her. 

And  the  love  story  of  these  two  is  the  most  absorbing  and  whimsical 
Eleanor  Hallowell  Abbott  has  told  since  "Molly  Make-Believe" 
Crosby  ittustrations.    Price  fijoo  net,  postage  5  cents. 

The  Charmed  Life  of  Miss  Austin 
By  Scunuel  Merwin 

Author  of  "Anthony  the  Abaolute,"  rThe  Honey  Bee/'  etc. 

It  begins  in  Shanghai,  the  modem  Bagdad,  during  a  riotous  outbreak 
of  Frendi  sailors.  A  charming  American  girl  steps  out  from  the  safety  of 
her  hotel  and  falls  headlong  into  an  amazing  series  of  adventures.  It 
ends  on  the  steamer  for  Singapore,  with — well,  just  as  you  would  wish  a 
romance  of  love  and  adventure  to  end. 

Striking  ittustrations  by  Crosby.    Price  $1.35  net,  postage  10  cents. 

The  Elncounter 
By  Anne  Douglas  Sedgwick 

Author  of  "Tante" 
The  "encounter"  is  between  Persis — an  American  girl  of  nineteen,  very 
lovely,  unconventional  in  thought  and  action — and  three  German  philoso- 
phers, expressing  in  their  teachings  the  ideas  of  modem  Germany.  A 
book  of  daring  plot,  and  of  that  exquisite  workmanship  which  character- 
izes all  AnneDouglas  Sedgwick's  writings. 

Price  Si.jo  net,  postage  10  cents. 

Persons  Unknown 

A  My«tery  Story  for  Everybody 
By  Virginia  Tracy 

First  of  all  a  love  story,  but  the  story  of  a  love  harassed  from  the  be- 
ginning by  a  mysterious  murder;  and  the  untangling  of  that  mystery 
leads  the  reader  through  chapter  after  chapter  of  imexpected  turns,  sensa- 
tional thrills,  and  puz^ing  climaxes. 

Illustrations  by  Raleigh.    Price  $1.35  net,  postage  10  cents, 

Phyllis 
By  Maria  Thompson  Daviess 

Author  of  "The  Melting  of  Molly/'  "The  Tinder  Box/'  etc. 
Price  $1.35  net,  postage  10  cents. 
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Of  coune*  you  are  going 
to  make  tnit  a  Book 
Christmas — evciybody 
is.  Let  the  Century 
Co's  new  Illustrated  Cat- 
alogue serve  you  in  all 
gift  planning  and  buy. 
ing.  Sent  to  any  address 
on  post   card   request. 
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THE   CENTURY 

For  November  voiuS^txxxix 

Its  contents  include 

Germany's  Destiny 

By  Samuel  P.  Orth 

A  vivid  picture  of  the  conflicting  social  and  political  forces  now  fomenting  in  the  Kaiser's  empire, 
with  some  grim  speculation  as  to  the  outcome. 

The  Breakdown  of  Civilization 

By  W.  Morgan  Shuster 

The  part  played  by  militarism  and  race  ambition  in  Europe's  catastrophe — and  the  lesson. 

South  of  Panama 

By  Professor  Edward  Alsworth  Ross 

The  first  of  a  new  series  dealing  with  our  South  American  Eldorado,  the  life  there,  the  commer- 
cial possibilities  that  deserve  the  study  and  interest  of  the  world.  The  November  diapters 
visualize  Western  Colombia  and  Ecuador,  with  an  introduction  by  John  Barrett,  Director-General 
of  the  Pan-.Ajnerican  Union. 

Policing  the  Cities  of  Europe 

By  Raymond  B.  Fosdick 

An  expert's  analysis  of  European  ()olice  organizations  and  the  methods  by  which  foreign  police 
have  attained  cflicicncy. 


The  Making  of  a 
Russian  Terrori^ 

By  Marie  Sukloff 


In  the  War-cloud 

Tbe  comlag  ot  tbe  atorm  la  Eaglaai 
By  H.  Fielding-Hall 


The  fiction  of  the  number  includes 
The  Sword  of  Youth 

By  James  Lane  Allen 

A  romance  of  love  and  war.     First  chapters.     Illustrations  by  John  Wolcott  Adams. 


The  Wings  of  Horns 

By  Algernon  Blackwood 


The  Serenade 

By  Jennette  Lee 


I 
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THE  CENTURY 

For  the  Coming  Year 

will  be  essentially  a  magazine  with  a  world  horizon — its 
keynote,  sincerity;  its  aim,  to  follow  the  frontiers  of  Hu- 
man Progress.  For  this  reason,  it  will  announce  no  for- 
mal program  at  this  time.  Present  plans,  however,  include 

Four  important  fiction  serials  in  large  instalments 

including  James  Lane  Allen's  "The  Sword  of  Youth,"  beginning 
in  November,  and  Jean  Webster's  new  novel,  the  study  of  a  flirt, 
by  the  author  of  "Daddy-Long-Legs,"  to  begin  early  in  191 5. 

Professor  Robinson  on   ''Social  Illusions'* 

James  Harvey  Robinson,  professor  of  history  at  Columbia  University  is  revolutionizing  the 
writing  of  history.  His  papers  on  social  illusions  in  The  Century  will  be  among  the  most  notable 
magazine  contributions  of  the  year.  "A  Study  of  Patriotism"  with  pointed  reference  to  the  pres- 
ent war  will  appear  in  an  early  number. 

Pleasures  and  Palaces 

Reminiscences  of  the  Princess  Lazarovich-Hrebelianovich  (formerly  Miss  Eleanor  Calhoun  of 
California),  whos^distinguished  success  as  an  actress  and  producer  of  plays  in  London  and  Paris 
made  her  a  prominent  and  popular  figure  in  court  circles,  the  theatrical  world,  and  the  world  of  letters. 


Special  limited  offer 
The  Century  and  St.  Nicholas  together    $4.50 

One  year  of  The  Century  for  you  and  one  year  of  St.  Nicholas,  the  ideal  magazine  for  young 
folks  (with  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett's  new  twelve-month  serial  "The  Lost  Prince"),  for  the 
boy  or  girl  you  love  best — both  for  $4.50  (r^ular  price  $7.00) — only  fifty  cents  more  than  the 
subscription  price  of  The  Century  alone.  This  offer  is  to  new  subscribers  of  St.  Nicholas  only. 
It  expires  November  loth. 

Use  this  coupon  today  and  save  $2.50. 

Doa't  stop  to  drmw  a  check  It  lacoavealeat  at  the  momeat.    See  note  beiow.* 
THE  CENTURY  CO.,  Union  Square.  New  York. 
Enclosed  find  check  for  $4.50.    Send 


The  Century,  beginning  with   the    issue  of 


St.   Nicholas,   beginning    with    the    issue    of 


To 


To. 


(must  be  a  new  subscriber) 


.\ddress 

Offer  expires  November  10.  1014. 


•Address  , 


•Note.    I  have  not  enclosed  check  as  I  prefer  to  have  you  open  an  account  and  bill  at  the  end  of  30  day*,  at  which 
time  I  agree  to  remit  $4.50. 

Signed Addreso 

W.  W.  II 


t^m^ 
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IDA  M.  TARBELL 
ON  BUSINESS 


nnO-DAY  in  Europe  the  triumphs  of  a  thousand  years 
■"•  of  science  are  made  the  instruments  of  wholesale 
murder.     We  call  it  war.  ^ 

For  two  years  Ida  M.  Tarbell  in  the  United  States 
has  been  visiting  the  homes  of  business,  big  business 
and  smaller  business,  all  over  the  country,  studying 
actual  conditions  in  the  workshops. 

She  learns  this:  American  employers  have  discovered 
that  human  beings  are  more  valuable  than  the  most 
scientific  machines,  and  that  cold  business  sense  demands 
that  proper  care  be  taken  of  the  men  and  women 
who  work. 

This  series  of  articles  by  the  foremost  journalist  of 
America  begins  with  "Our  New  Workshops." 


Begins  in  Novembei 
American  Magazine 


In  writing  lo  advwuwiw  p\^w  mttv\xoiv'\>M.^ovvsJ%Niwi. 
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LOVE  on  the 
Mexican  Border 


Sweetly  she  smiled  into  the  eyes  of  both,  kisses  she  took  from  both — the  ruddy  American  and 
the  dark-skinned  Meicican*  And  in  the  strong  arms  of  the  man  from  the  North,  was  it  any  wonder 
that  for  the  moment  she  forgot  that  Pedro  would  soon  be  there?  Her  punishment?  Men  of  the 
North  lau^h  coldly  and  pass  on,  but  the  Southern  brother  below  the  Rio  Grande  loves,  as  he  hates^ 
with  a  singleness  that  knows  no  mercy.  On  this  erring  woman,  going  so  gayly  to  her  fate,  O,  Henry 
coatd  look  with  excuse  and  pity,  as  he  did  on  the  weaknesses  of  women  always,  everywhere^  for 
he  knew  their  smaU  shoulders  bear  burdens  that  would  break  the  backs  of  men. 

O.  HENRY 

12  Volumes— 274  Stories 

It  ia  work  like  this  ih;*t  has  caused  ihc  world  to 
place  O*  Henry  first  in  American  letters — a  classic 
already — pctr  of  Ihckcn^  und  BiUtac*  Hugo  and 
Matipa&sant,  Kipling  and  Thackeray.  It  is  work  like 
thl&  tb&t  made  the  lirst  lOOD  pay  %1£5  for  O*  Henry's 
works  that  yoti  get  here  for  ooe-eiRhth  thai  price. 
It  is  work  like  this  that  made  90,000  people  send 
^tliss  coupon.  It  %A  work  like  this  that  makes  our 
coUce^*  itudy  him,  our  people  huild  him  mo nu menu, 
«ur  theatres  vie  for  the  nght  to  play  his  slmrics  on 
the  stag«.  It  LA  work  like  this  that  should  niakr  you 
cut  thia  coupon  nght  outt  today,  and  scMid  it  before 
the  oficr  elo»es« 


Kipling  FREE 

6  Volumes— 179  Stone* 

Never  was  there  an  ofTer  like  thii.  Kot  only  do 
you  get  the  O.  Hcnry^the  l»  volumes— 274  storiea— 
for  less  than  the  original  buyers  p<iid  for  one 
volume,  but  you  get  six  volumes  uf  KipHng — the  best 
be  ever  wrote — absolutely  free.  Even  if  you  have 
some  of  Kipling,  you  need  theie*  because  tbe»c  are 
the  ones  that  placed  Kipling  high  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  writer  living  to-day.  These  arc  the  stories  and 
poems  that  looked  into  the  heart  of  the  English 
people  and  turned  lhen>  b;ire  for  the  world  to  tee. 
Send   the   coupon   for   all  these   free. 


Join  the  90,000  Who  Have  Sent  This  Coupon  / 
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IS  HE  MAD  r 


Yes! 

SIR  GILBERT  PARKER 


No! 

HERMAN  RIDDER 


i 


L 


Tke  Kaiser— Right  or  Wrong  P 

SIR  GILBERT  PARKER,  the  famous  British  writer 
and  Member  of  Parliament,  holds  that  the  Kaiser  is  re* 
sponsible  for  the  war;  that  he  hoped  thereby  to  create  a 
new  empire  and  make  Germany  the  dominant  power  of 
the  world ;  that  he  is  War  Mpd. 

HERMAN  RIDDER,  th-  minent  editor  of  the  "Staats- 
Zeitung**of  New  York,  ^  ^^  -i  ,15  charge  is  a  monstrous 
absurdity;  he  claims  tha  '^.^  Kaiser  has  devoted  all  his 
days  to  the  peaceful  upl  jing  of  the  German  Empire; 
that  he  is  a  Prince  of  Peace « 

YOU  CAN  REA0  THESE  INTENSELY  INTERESTING  ARTICLES  IN 

SUNSET/or  Novembe 


WORLD'S     WORK    ADVER 
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•*If  you  can  turn  the  unforgiving  minute,  with  sixty  seconds'  worth  of  distance  run. 
yours  is  the  world  and  everything  that's  in  it/'  Without  one  bit  of  extra  work,  you 
cran  turn  these  minutes  that  now  drip  through  your  fingers  into  success.  And  that's 
the  first  thing  you  learn  to  do  through  the 

Institute  of  Personal  Efficiency 

Organized  by  Harrington  Emerson  and  conducted  by  the 
Review  of  Reviews  Company,  In  six  months  Harrington 
Emerson's  lessons  teach  you  many  things  it  took  him  forty 
years  to  learn.  For  less  than  the  value  of  one  of  the  added 
hours  you  will  gain  you  will  be  taught  the  Principles  of  Effi- 
ciency which  the  greatest  corporations  in  the  United  States 
have  paid  thousands  of  dollars  to  put  into  practise. 

You  Will  Leam  to  Be  Your  Own  Master 


Efficiency  ia  for 

Eyery  Human 

Being: 

It  It  for  YOU.  0?tu 
tider  die  t^touumU  who 
are  cetlkiir  iJie%d  throush 
k  today. 


times  as  ^ell 
'  the  Sp^tuih 

Amcni.^d  W*r,     Tka*ks 

A  WmIctb  RaUroAd 

It  Mved  a  miUion  and  a 
bail  hi  one  yeyu*.    T^nJa 

BMtrScml  Engineer 

State  of  California 

Saved  tilt  ftUtc  tl7\.V^  un 
the  firtt  j^jh  lie  did  afhr 
the  iourth  lesion  ui  Mai^ 


PlnAnelal 
BalJatin,  N.  Y. 
Got  an  e»tf*  three  hour? 
a  dav  an4  be^ltJ^.   attfi- 
llie  iDttTth  Uwua  ai  tlii^ 
Gour*e« 

Y.ai.CA.MlJuictti>oH« 

Sit*    lliii    ttjur^c    is    the 
jty  lijvc  rier  djjiic. 


The  hfllident  roan  is  the  man  who  is  sure  of  himself,  who  know»  he  is 
right,  who  knows  he  is  needed  no  matter  what  happeniv.  IJarrinijrtQn 
Kmcr5v^■^n  vnll  show  you  how  to  be  sure  of  yuurself  so  tb»t  you  will  be 
>inir   nwii    tnasicr.   no   matter   for  whom   you   work, 

i-Jlrcieiicv  iis  not   system  or  economy  or  expert  accounting.      It  Is  btggtr* 
drrper  than  all  that.      It  is  a  new  way  of  living  and  thinking. 
KllKjcncy,   tetted   and  approved  Ijy   the   United   States  Government,   the 
S<ccl  Truatt  a  great  Western  railroad,  is  the  new  science  tUat  teaehes 
you    to    gc:    further    with    leaa    effort^  to    do    less    work   and    get 
more  for  it. 

Send  That  Coupon  NOW 

Turn  thia  Minute  Into  Money  by  Sending  thia  Covpon 
Vou  arc  stroniTpr,  more  capable,  more  clever  than  yoa  think 
you  arc.    Unh^ss  yo«  are  one  man  m  amtllion,  half  your 

forrv  J-  uijlI.". < '"iM/iJ.  Tfjirr-  fs  "f-    ■  '  It  out  and 

t;i,i:    !.■,   riir'  -:^'i   ^:i.-    It..- ii :  I'l  ■•  •  !  ]■■   ■  wt  TOUT 

n.iiui.-   ;*nd  -idiirr--  \r  :>,-  .iii.i  ^rnJ  i  .viih 

out  obligation.    jl'»  %U^  bc^t  ua^  yi>u  w4n  ^M^iblv 
make  of  thi«  pasiing  oiintitc*. 


Review  of  Reviews  Co. 

30  Irving  Place      New  York 
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The  November  SCRIBNER 

THE  WAR  IN  EUROPE 

Three  Great  Articles  in  this  Number: 

Thoughts  on  This  War,  by  John  GalsWOrthy 
Does  the  war  mark  the  end  of  Mystic  Christianity? 

The  Germans  in  Brussels,  by  Richard  Harding  Davis 

A  pen-picture  of  the  tremendous  energy  and  efficiencyof  the  German  troop 

The  Trade  Opportunities  of  the  United  States,  by  A 

Barton  Hepburn,  of  the  Chase  National  Bank.  What  the  United 
States  can  do  to  develop  and  increase  its  commerce  in  the  present  crisis. 

Theodore  Roosevelt's  Down  anUnknownRiverinto 

the  Equatorial  Forest  The  thrilling  story  of  the  end  of  a  hazard- 
ous journey  through  the  rapids  and  escape  from  starvation  and  disaster. 

Illtistratedjrom  photographs  by  Kermit  Roosevelt  and  Others. 

Aerial  Fox  and  G^ese,  by  J.  F.  J.  Archibald.     The  game 

played  by  the  Austrian  balloon  corps  and  pursuing  automobiles.  Illustrated. 

Norway  and  the  Norwegians  from  an  American  Point 

of  View,  by  Price  Collier.  The  life  of  the  people,  the  social 
political,  and  economic  aspects  of  this  wonderAil  country. 

The  Stadium  and  College  Athletics,  by  Lawrence  Pern. 

The  great  concrete  football  amphitheatres  the  colleges  have  built  and  art 
building.    The  first  complete  account  of  these  immense  structures.     lUm. 

Short  Stories:  "  The  Adventurer,"  by  Nelson  Lloyd.  «  The  Necessitr 
of  Being  Irish,."  by  Maurice  Francis  Egan.  **  Pa-Jim,"  by  Wilbur  Daniel 
Steele.    "  Knives  and  Forks,"  by  L.  Brooke. 

HtihHrripthtnm  to  Srrihn*T*ti  Magagitie  majf  begin  ufith  any  numbrr,  Thr  mubmrription  prirr  im  ^S.OO  m  <v««'. 
JtfpttittnnreM  hf/  draft,  ejeprrnH  or  postal  money  order,  or  in  rurreney  if  gent  by  ref/tjttere^  m«»ii'  .*• 
ejetra  chary r  for  Canadian  imntage.      For  other  eoHntrien  in  the  jtoatai  union  Hngle  mubscriptiomM  $4Ml 

CHAHViKa  HCKVttSV^K^~^WS>i^^«W  YORK 
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ItJSED  to  ignore  books  and  mag* 
amines  on  business,  believing  they 
could  not  help  my  business  be- 
cause it  was  peculiar,  and  believing 
also  that  intelligence  and  Long  ex- 
perience were  the  only  practical  helps 
I  could  get. 

**One  day  on  my  way  home  I 
bought  a  copy  of  Svstesi,  the  Mag- 
azine of  Business.  I  spent  the  whole 
evening  reading  it.  There  were  no 
special  articles  about  my  particular 
line  of  business,  but  the  articles  I 
read  made  me  think  and  thereby 
developed  new  ideas  for  our  type- 
writer business. 

*-I  was  surprised  to  find  prominent 
business  men  giving  up  secrets  and 
expericncci  worth  great  sums  of 
money. 

**System,  the  Magazine  of  Busi- 
ness, has  been  coming  into  my 
house  now  for  five  years  and  there  is 
never  a  month  but  what  I  get  some 
new  idea  from  i*/* 

Mr.  J.  W.  Earle,  President  RemingtoD 
Typewriter  Company,  surprised  at  the 
business  help  he  gets  out  of  SYSTEM 


Mr.  Earle's  letter  speaks  for  itself — how  could  we  say  more? 
For  does  not  his  experience  in  getting  new  ideas  and  new  meth- 
ods suggest  that  you  at  least  investigate?^ — especially  when 
business  men  everywhere  realize  the  need  of  better  meUiods 
to  meet   the  new  and  rapidly -changing  conditions?  / 


j^      •<n 


yjz- 


Perhaps  you  will  be  as  surprised  as  was  Mr.  Earle. 
And  surely  to  at  least  investigate  is  a  very  easy 
matter — you  take  no  risk  by  using  this  Special 
Iiitroductor)'  Coupon —  -/ 
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CmCAQO 


Sive  tinje  in  your  office  work.    The  Rcadcn'  Servvce  U  *a|jiiiWft4  ^>Sti  Vtefc  \vwcax  ^kh>«;»^ 
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Extract  from  Letter:  Why  don't  puUishera  print  a  plain  tmtlifiil 
the  book  really  is  instead  of  generalities  and  a4jectives7 


of  what 


T! 


^HE  "FOREIGN  LEGION"* 
is  a  body  of  troops  which  the 
French    Government     main- 
tains in  Algeria  for  the  protection 
of  their  border.    They  are  made 
up  of  the  human  driftwood  of  the 
world,    men    of    all    classes    and 
records.    No  questions  are  asked 
by  the  officials  of  the  Legion  and 
in  return  for  this  immunity  it  is 
understood  that  the  Legion  will 
always  be  given  the  most  danger- 
ous position  in  any  conflict.     They 
are  engaged  almost  constantly  in 
a  desert  country  where  the  heat  is 
very  great  and  the  struggles  sharp 
and  fierce  and  yet  the  soldier  of 
the  Legion    carries   the    heaviest 
equipment  of  any  modem  fighter. 
This  is  the  background  of  the  new 
Williamson  novel — 


A  Soldier  of  the  Legion 

By  C  N.  and  A.  M.  WILLIAMSON 

Auihon  of  "Thm  Ptnt  of  Adoonhtrm,''  •'Smi  m  SAw,"  £^ 

The  authors  of  this  novel  have  made  three  trips  to  the  head- 
quarters of  this  romantic  fighting  corps  in  Algiers,  have  talked 
with  the  men  and  have  gathered  at  first  hand  the  material 
for  the  adventurous  scenes  described  in  these  pages.  The 
presence  of  the  Foreign  Legion  in  France  as  a  fighting  unit  of 
the  Allies  lends  special  interest  to  this  story  of  the  East. 

fi.jS  Net. 
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Joseph  Conrad 

A  FTER  many  years,  the  great  merits  of  Mr.  Conrad's  work, 

/\     as  masterpieces  of  English  writing,  have  come  to  be  more 

A.    V  widely  recognized  and  day  by  day  his  stories  gain  in 

popularity.    "Chance,"  his  latest  novel  is  in  its  fifth  printing 

(20,194  copies). 

fl  Through  the  courtesy  of  several  American  publishers,  Messrs. 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Company  have  been  permitted  to  gather 
together  most  of  Mr,  Conrad's  important  books  and  to  issue 
them  in  a  uniform  blue  limp-leather  edition  known  as 

The  ""Deep  Sea  Edition" 

It  contains,  in  the   order   of  their  original   publication,  the  following  titles: 


1  AbncyrU  FoUy 

2  An  Oaicati  of  ihm  Mandt 

3  Tkm  Niggmr  of  tkm  Nareu9U» 

4  Lord  Jan 

5  Ycmih 


6  Typhoon  and  (khmr  Sioirim 

7  Faft 

8  Romanem 

9  *Twixt  Land  and  Son 
10   Chanem 


avaiUbl*  alto  at  a 
pric«  BO  to  28  coats 


EacliVolttmo 
Not.  $1.50 
lOVchuMO 
BoMd.$lS.OO 


COMING:   *' Victory.**  a  new  novel  by  Mr.  Conraa.  to  bo  imbluboa  in  the  Spcinc  of  1915 

NOW  READY  f 

"JOSEPH  CONRAD"  /^f^ 

M      send     me    free     ol 

By  RICHARD  CURLE  /  ^^  '^  't^ 

M       Conrad. 

A  critical  study  of  special  interest  and  importance.  / 

M    Naime 

Doubleday,  Page  6*  Company,  Garden  City  New  York,  will  be  glad  to  send  untk    I  Addrtss 

their  compliments  a  Character  Sketch  of  Mr,  Conrad  giving  the  i  w.  w'.  u.'m 

interesting  story  of  his  career.    Use  this  Coupon.  f  
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EUROPE 

IN  THE 

Melting  Pot 

THB  HISTORICAL 
BACKGROUND  OF 
THE  GREAT  WAR 

A  beautifully  printed  brochure  prepared  by  the 
Editors  of  The  Outlook,  with  added  contri- 
butions by  Theodore  Roosevelt,  George  Kennan, 
Gregory  Mason,  Professor  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  of 
Harvard  University,  and  others,  for  complimentary 
distribution  in  connection  with  new  subscriptions  to 
The  Outlook. 

NOT  FOR  SALE 


Fill  out  and  mail  the  accompanying  coupon 
with  your  remittance  of  Three  Dollars  (send 
check  or  money  order)  and  you  will  receive 
a  complimentary  copy  of  "  Europe  in  the 
Melting  Pot,"  postage  prepaid,  as  well  as 
The  Outlook  regularly  each  week  until  the 
first  of  January,  1916.  Your  subscription  will 
begin  as  soon  as  your  order  is  received. 


The  Outlook  is  giving  every  week  a  con- 
nected story  of  the  war,  condensed  and  from 
authoritative  sources ;  the  brochure  will  greatly 
aid  readers  of  this  weekly  presentation  of  the 
war's  progress  to  follow  all  phases  of  the  com- 
plicated campaign.  If  vou  are  not  i>repared  to 
subscribe  now  for  a  full  year,  send  Six  Cents  in 
stamps  for  a  Trial  Introduction — Three  weeks. 


The  Outlook 


LYMAN  ABBOTT,  Editor 


HAMILTON  W.  MABIC  AMootot*  Editor 


Send  this  Coupon  for  Yearly 

Subscription  and  Biochure 

THE  OUTLOOK  COAfPANY  «r 

287  Fourth  Ave.,  Nni'  York  ^ 

I  enclose  my  remittance  of  Three  Dollars  for  sub- 
scription to  The  Outlook  until  January  /,  1916,  and  a 
complimentary  lopy  of**  Europe  in  the  Afeliing  Poi^ 


Name  _ 


Address^ 


w 


Send  this  Coupon  for 

Trlsl  Introduotioa 

THE  OUTLOOK  COMPANY 
287  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
I  enclose  Six  Cents  in  stamps,  for  which  pUase  send 
me  The  Outlook  for  three  consecutive  vfteks  as  a  Trial 
Introduction, 


Name^ 


Address^ 


The  Ulcit  book!  on  travt\  and  V\o%ta.vVvv  ^Vf  V><i  ^M^wt^  ^Jmo^i^  ^^^%«»^kxC  ';mx><» 
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Book  That  Every  Married 
Couple  Should  Own 

''The  Science  o(  a  New  Life** 


Br  JOHN  COWAN.  M.  D. 

C  >[ii  sn.^  Infonnjition  that  b  woitb  btin- 
'  loiloi^  to  any  marmd  coupk  or 
1 1,  r  I  '  umplJling  marriafe.  Ecdoraed 
urvij  recommended  by  the  Ic^dinj^  medical 
jAnd  reli^iou^  crittcf  tbfouKhout  tbe  United 
Sliles.  Unfcilds  the  Mcrets  of  i  bAppy 
inaxricd  life,  which  itre  in  many  cuet 
leftTQed  too  bte*  Note  (rw  of  the  duptcis* 


I.  Mftniagv  t«d  lit  Advaatanv  Ak«  »t  Whkh  to  M^rry^Tht 
\Chnl»,  Love  Aoaly ted.  QuaMllcft  IheMuSliould  AtoM  la  Ct»x<« 
romtn  Should  A»old  la  Ch«»*iMf  The  Aniiortiv  »n.1 
of  Gommiioii  la  W<i4u»a.  The  AaiWwny juid  Phyilolwry  of  t-eo- 
AnMfwtntm-  lf»  l'»«  w»d  Abate.  The  L»w  ot  Co«tin«Ke. 
»]  Tlkeir  D^lnhdlty.  Thr  l^*  of  G«>liis. 
IL  Th«  CoAcrpHott  of*  Ne*  Mfc  The  Ph>iJo)o|ry  ^  Iftter  ITltrlftf 
>.  rtfricHdoTG^ititWe  lufliMTBcc.  Vn^.n^rK  k  It*  Mrnt  »twj  Djt»lw»n. 
mof  Tniesancy.    Conftaetnc^t  i  OiM 

«llv«*ip,  fnriodafNurster  Influ^^'  '^!-"" 

WoJiAr  lo  >lcfi.     SKfiUry  and  tri  ;  iJiH 

i  MIGHT  BE  SAID.    A  liippi 

teak  U  t$(  K  « inches  in  tl».  i  V  ' 

iMiiatkiDi.  Ptic«S).copo4tiMiliJ.    I  < 

tfeompteie  Hljleaf  coniMit*  iCTit  lt5.c  :.  _  ^       ,  ,  ,  -,.  .r 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

n^iilar  pHcv  ef  **Sci«flc«  of  «  New  ijfr"  t*  t%Joa,  tn  ordef  to  hut* 
Mitt^HCit  Ate  work  unang  the  readers  of  lhi4  ttta^zlnr  wc  will,  for  4 

liaiet«CBda««  CKipy  only  to  any  Jiddre**,  icrt^ipv  t>fev4Jd.  upon  rrceipt 
90,.  Fuithcnoorc,  »«  wUI  airree  to  refund  yout  nwoey  if,  wlmln  icr 
rdbe  RccJM  o4  the  book,  you  ft»d  ii  is  oot  worth  many  tltncs  wh«  >im 
■  It, 

i  IdvUiiaire  «»f  (hk  olfcr  fonrUy,  Ihl«  minute,  aad  you  vill  oeircr  fcfrcf 
*o. 

J.SwOGlLVI£  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
tOSE  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


w  4  «%  -ARMAC£DDON-R<Kldin?iS«afiIiii|fijUk«l 
I  A  ^^  Profiheds  accitfately  for^old  what  ia  tww  occur- 
f  £A  Vm  ria«:  dto  Turkiih  Won  C«ire  ei^ct  datet  16  yein 
'  ^~9bA  m  aflo.  Claima  weVe  ftppro«chinff  oe^  ftge — The  54it- 
kMrf^MW*  tytrythlna  becofne  new;  every  cxittina 
nuatoA  and  IwliilillMm  fill  uit^iy  *na  b«  ^^ipf^^  ^^uU  New  oaliofi  tnne 
tlbcwoildi:  Bible  Mr*  Jrwtlobe  punuhei'VvaJ  droe»**  <mnnint 

S^mttll  hfigmmiTt  wnea  ihey  wer«  dnven  fr  om  JeruMieni  »od  end- 
year;  BSiailVaiiiM>  then  will  .H  \yt  tul£lled.     Startlioc  Pro- 
K  «mkdcifd  dfcjymwi;  inte&iou^  cooviadag  proofag  toKftady 


fjb^  Silk-Cladi,  2 16  pace*.  DfMlpaid^  S I .  Editioo  tMidir  cdbaiMted 

I" ' 

\JL  OF  THE   JOY  OF  LJVINC  AND  THE 
HAPPINESS  OF  DOING 

BOSrdN  XJBKy  MASS.  ) 


lb  •  itwaBAiid  •  ya*r  lo  f  oar  bui{ii*M  aiuI  more  to  your 
$1  m  ymmr.     5p«<im«a  10c.    171   Mauu  At***  Boaloo 


Sexology 

{lliuftrttUfJ) 

tnmam  Ii  WnUing.  A,  M  ,  J/    /i ,  impfcrti  in  t  dew 
nbolesome  way,  in  one  volume; 

ltao«l«<i(«  »  Younf  Mut  Should  Mfeve 
Ka<i«lc4e«  »  Vounf  Hir»b»Ti  1  '^h^^M  M^ve. 
ICo»»lv«lfft  A  FathFT  Sh'    ' 
Kiu»«le<ttfe  •  Fiihef  Sh.  i  [«  Saa< 

MHkal  Kao«l<dfe  k  H  )tave. 

ICa**l«4r*  *  Y«»Mar  Womxn 
^       ■  -  taYo«»t  W>*«Shot>ll  U4>*^ 
•  •  MaihftT  Should  lUve. 
f  •  Mochcr  Should  lai|»n  tti  Her  Dftufhia. 
Inowtedf  e  ft  Wife  Should  titnp 

Jawc.    II]B*tr«(r4.    tt.lHI  iHialyAli. 
r  r««f>le  »  tipiiiUjhi  '  ixnl  Tit.le  of  t>niciiti, 

772  Perry  Bld«.,  Flul*,.  Pa. 


Xhp  Present  European  War 

is  thr  iiunan  histoTy*      The  j^rcat 

mon  :  11  us trmted  herewith  by  ihe 

il  oondict  of  deMniclion. 
cry  to  protect   tJbc  (Allen 

^^^  ^.  ..i,^..  .-.. .  tnilinir  in  the  dus*       Ii 

you  wouid  cure  tu  iii.DOir  tbeuiMlerlyiEUEcaiJ»c»  which  have  led  un 
tM  thisconilkt*  the  rreat  nicul  sal^tAks.  the  commercial  rival- 
ries, the  sting  of  post  dcieaiti,  tbr  vsultiog  lunbitiuiu  (uf  world 
BTipire.  tbcQ  embrace  this  opportuaity  to  place  io  yt>ut  btioic 
the  world -famed  publkatioo 

Ridpath's 

History  of  the  World 

AU  the  underlyiitg  causes  ot  the  present  conflict  —  Austria's 
memoTV  ol  defeat  by  Napoleon  on  a  hundred  battlclicldi.  Prance '« 
ddeat  by  Germany  under  ibe  Icttdenbiio  o(  the  Iron  Chancdlat 
Bismarcx.  Russia 'a  low  of  the  DaideDeUea.  doaLog  ber  outlet  lo 
the  Sca,*Knebmf 's  opjv>?itlon  to  the  RTftwins  military  and  i\^  vnl 
power  ^  r  '"  '   '"  '  '       ''  '    '   > ;: 


PtfCf 

40QO  r*clait> 


A  WONDERFUL    BARGAIN 

W'e  w)U  oama  our  «p«ciaJI  low  price  -ind  aaay  t«nn«  only  io 
diroci  lettara  to  th<>5e  vntlini^  n^  thr  eottpon  l^^vr  Tear  o& 
the  coupon.  wriU  r  attd  moil  to  u»  new. 

b«for«  yoa  fonct  i  <iefivei  her  inccinie 

from  ( he  4ale  of  hb  1  lov  prieo  broodOi^t 


woulci  CAU^e  pft^t   ![^,i'jr;', 


A  QUARTER  MILLION  SETS  SOLD 

Nov.  r   '      ■  '  .  ,         .       ,       ,  .  ^    ^^        y^^^^ 


lii>tijr;.    , 
rv'try  lime 
foUowKMi  cotil»'n. 


.1  arty  otlicr 
•Tt-rtter  testi- 

,  ri.ition« 
lueflrt*. 

.      Said 


P«14  berT",  tcsr  anl.  ■!(«  aad  mall 


Free Coupon 


It 

*14 


I  lOB 


SMlMi  of  1h* 


,.        .,    . .  r  jtwal 

li^r%<lcr«  m  ninory.  uiU  «ntK  oc  till  IMWculart  of  ymt  i^pmrMt  'wt  to 


Wi^rU-.  W«r%  itad«l1 
NAItX 

ACDHESf 


Jr>  wfji;n^'  to  ^d%cru»rri  plcaie  nienuoiiTHtiNKo%,\Jb  ik\*iQi>.«. 
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BAMBI — A  Lady  of  Consequence 


The  War  Isn't  In  It 

"Bambi"  really  seems  to  look  like  a  winner.  My 
copy  has  been  loaned  to  several  of  my  wife's  friends 
and  they  are  ail  enthusiastic  about  it.  I  have  even 
heard  it  discussed  to  the  exclusion  of  the  war,  which 
is  going  some.  Yours  very  truly, 

''The  Bookman;'  N.  Y.  A.  M.  C. 

A  Sure  Elpough  ''Best  Seller*' 

We  have  read  your  advance  edition  of  "  Bambi," 
and  to  say  we  enjoyed  same  would  be  expressing  it 
very  mildly,  as  it  b  one  of  the  best  books  we  have 
ever  read,  and  predict  it  to  be  among  the  "Best 
Sellers."  Yours  truly 

Shrcveport,  La.  Hirsch  &  Leman  Co. 

One  Novelist  to 
Another 

I  lave ''Bambi'' 
—  ''Bambi''  re- 
minds me  of  my 
fluffy  y  sassy  little 
sister  y  who  is  so 
sane  and  true 
under  her  fluffi- 
ftesst  My  (mm 
muse  is  such  a 
heavy  domestic 
party  that  I  re- 
gard Miss  Cooke 
with  genuine  ad- 
miration—  as  a 
cow  might  an 
aeronaut. — K.N. 


Bambi 

By 
Maijorie  Benton  Cooke 

20,000  Sold 

Two  Weeks   Before  Publication 

THIRD  EDITION  NOW  READY 

niustrated  by 

Mary  Greene  Blumenschein 

Net  S1.2S 


Australia  Cables  For  ''  Bambi  "* 

Gkntlemek: 

We  now  confirm  our  cable  offer  for  2,000  copies  of 
"Bambi"  by  Marjoric  Benton  Cooke  and  hope  that  we 
shall  have  the  pleasure  of  handling  the  Edition  for 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

The  cable  is  the  result  of  the  reports  of  two  readers 
— Ix>th  unanimous  in  its  praise.  We  predict  a  great 
success  on  our  side  as  well  as  yours.  We  hope  that 
you  will  put  a  dainty  jarket  on  this  title — it  is  worthy 
of  the  best  you  can  secure.     Wc  arc, 

^'ou^s  truly, 
Gk<)R(;k  Robkrtson  &  Co.,  Prop..  Ltd. 
Mt'UfOurtw,  Australia 


From  A  Salesman 

One  needs  a  vocabulary  of  adjectiveSy  aU  rocb- 
in^  into  the  superlative,  in  order  to  do  justice  to 
this  story.  The  plot  is  one  of  the  most  original 
ever  presented.  The  marriage  of  the  hero  and 
heroine  takes  place  in  the  strangest  possible  way 
in  the  beginning,  and  the  endeavor  to  bring  about 
the  much  desired  "happy  ever  after*'  is  the  mo- 
tive for  an  exceedingly  cleverly  written  itor>. 
The  felicitous  style  compels  the  reader's  intcrci 
from  start  to  finish.  '*Bambi"  should  become  in  1 
short  while  one  of  the  "best  sellers**  of  the  seaior.. 

Per  J.  J.  Odgers  Burroughs  Bros.  Co. 

Better  Tka  Ik 
''DoHylKtbfMi'' 

Why  depreciaU 
thtwark  oJMorjm' 
ie  Benton  Csoki, 
by  hinting  thai  the 
''DMyDialogna' 
are  wortkycfcsm' 
parison  with 
^'BaHOirr    7 

Neilker  ^A» 
tiumy  "OpeXM^ 
kinf'normmf^ 
EngUrkmam.  4mn 
wfUe  dimImM9 

eqnallmtmiU. 
B.  C;  ssrn  Ar 

is  Irish.— C.D, 
McF.,  Wis: 

''DeUfihtftiL  Unusual  Refrcahlng^ 


We  received  the  copy  of  "Bambi^  lor  wUdi  wt  tkuik 
read  "Bunbi"  and  find  her  ^^i^*HK  ubomuJ  a    ~      ' 


Lexington,  Ky. 


Vr 


Saim.  Caumu  Cmmh 


32  page  booklet  showing  how  "Bamla**  was  made. 
will  be  sent  free  to  any  one  on  request.  Send  thb 
coupon  with  your  name  and  address  to  the  pub- 
lishers, and  the  booklet  will  be  mafled  >'ou  at  once. 


Name 


A<ldrcss 


j      Published  by      DOUBLED  AY.  PAGE  &  CO.     Garden  City,  N.Y. 
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^ 


JVkcn    you 
think 


think    of    uriting 
of    Whiting. 


WHITING'S 
KEWPIE    PAPERS 

Here  are  the  Kewples  on  note 
paper  for  children.  The  Kew- 
pies  themselves  are  famous  the 
world  over.  Every  child  loves 
them  and  will  want  a  box  of 
this  dainty  stationer>\  We 
furnish  the  Kewpie  Papers 
both  for  correspondence  and 
for  party  invitations*  They  are 
especially  appropriate  for  holi- 
day presents,  and  will  un- 
doubtedly be  one  of  the  most 
popular  papers  for  children 
ever  made. 

WHITING  PAPER  COMPANY 


new  YOKK 


VlflLAJaClLPUlJI 


r:>^ 


^v  iiTL 


\^f- 1  *^9f^ 


i     ■a 


FAMOUS    PAINTINGS 


Two  magnificent 
volumes  issued  in 
cooperation  with 
Cassell  &  Com* 
pany,  the  famous 

nne   art    publithcrs   of 
ndon,  containing  large  and  beautiful  reproduction*  ohbc  mat- 
pieces  o\  Brifish  and  European  Gallcnei.     Introduction  and 
Jcbcriptive    notet    by    G.    K.   CHESTERTON.     An    elaborate 
work  for  homes  of  tone  and  refinement.     Thii  ta  not  a  cheap 
collection  of  loos«  pictures,  hut  a  real  LIBRAHy 
of  ART!    The  pubiiihen  have  choten  only  luch 
recognized  picturei   at  have   not  forizierly   been 
available  in  popular  format. 


RcDroduced  m   Beautiful   Colors 


TVOUUtGE.  HANDSOME 
VOUIHES,  CONTAINING 


Beautiful  Reproductions  in  Color— MounteJ 

It  places  a  gallery  of  the  wortd*a  most  beau- 
tiful and  impressive  paintings  right  in  your  own 
home  for  casual  perusal  or   ready  reference. 
They  are  beautifully  printed  in  the 
colors   of  the   original  on  canvas  surface 
paper   specially  selected  because   of  its  power 
convey    the    chiaroscuro    of    the    original    and 
OBOUlitcd  on  heavy »  white  art  board. 


A  Real  Art  Libnor  for  the  Home 

Ttie  tefyNrstc  (e^t  r*lc*  of  hUiorical  itnd  cxplanaforr  notes  metom* 
tNiayini  each  picture  acuJ  the  brief  hioir»phical  tketch  ol  c«cb  pAintef 
msltc  irbe  wofk  [vArticulLiirJy  untiijue^  valuable,  ftnJ  de*iriib}e.  See  our 
•pecial  **  On' Approval  **  offer  ouOioe'ti  in  coupon  herewith^     $7,$0  p*r 


FUNK   Q  WAGKAIXS   COKPANT,  354^160  Ftvik  km 


niW  TOIK 


ItMfc 

HsBt 


LAknar 


S«nt«ftW 
UcloieJ 


V!SS^ 


WSMS 


MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 
Sigm  sb4  5c^  Tkt  Co«p«9  To-Diy 

fIom    $1M.     if  «»iMtee«oiar  ]  wii*   r»i«ia   Hht 
irork  mad  amd  jwt  •i.tS  pt*  WHii  llniSfUS 

piinkM».    II 1 4o  »M «*«ll)MVaU I  vDs»> 

Hi  P.ru4  lh«  bkmmTi  k^S^JTaiMI  ^wtU 

f  WorM'9  Wo^  II  14  > 


)*t*»********mvm» 


Jn  wtiung  CO  adveru^ri  please  t]Knuoii1ui.Vio«.vik^%^Q^^ 
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War  Songs  that 
Never  Die 


RUDYARO    KIPLING 


T\0  you  remember  RUDYARD 
-■^  KIPLING'S  Songs  of  the  Brit- 
ish  Soldier?    "Soldier,  Soldier,  Come 

from  the  Wars,*'  "Screw  Guns,*'  "Danny  Dcevcr," — and 
a  host  of  others?  How  freshly  these  come  back  to  us  now' 
as  the  news  filters  through  of  the  wonderful  work  of  the 
British  Expeditionary  Force.  "Tommy  Atkins"  has  a  new 
meaning  for  us  these  days,  as  also  a  poem  entitled 
"  Kitchener's  School'*  which  gives  a  remarkable  picture  of 
the  man  who  is  now  the  guiding  genius  of  the  English  forces. 

You  will  find  all  these  stirring  poems  from  '^  Departmental 
Ditties,"  and  "The  Five  Nations,"  together  with  many 
new  ones  you  are  not  so  familiar  with,  put  in  dieir  final, 

definite  form  in 

The  Seven  Seas  Edition 

Limited  to  1,0S0  sets  of  23  volwanM.    Each  aae  Is 
•igned  by  Mr.  Kipling 

Less  Than  One-third  of  the  Sets  Are  Now  Left 

Mr.  Kipling  wpili  not  again  sign  a  9mi  of  Am  MrMnpi—  Tkm 
Smat  Edition  it,  there  form,  the  AtincHge  cwMteHun  of  hie 


Recesgional 

God   of  our   fathers,    known   of 

old, 

Lord  of  our  far-flung  battlc-linc, 

Beneath   whose   awful    hand    wc 

hold 

Oomtnion  over  palm  and  pine — 

Lord  (lod  of  Hosts   be  with    us 

yet, 
Lest  we  forRCt — lest  we  forget! 


Special  Terme 

The  pricf  per  set  is  $138  and  onfen 
■ve  takcB  only  for  tbt  conplete  let. 
Owin^  to  the  Kreat  care  that  »  briof 
eiercjsed  in  issuing  these  volumes,  only 
two  are  to  be  published  every  other 
month.  We  have  arraniced  to  have 
our  customers  pay  for  the  books  at 
delivered— 16.00  a  month.  This  puts 
the  abnuot  invaluable  Setfm  Sms  Edi- 
tion within  reach  of  all  Kipling  ad- 
miren.  Write  us  to  reserve  set,  or  if 
afkiitiooal  infcirmation  is  desired,  ask 
for  dcbcriptive  circular. 


DoaUeday,  Page  k  Co. 
GardcB  City,  New  York 


Totntny 

O  it's  Tommy  this*  an'  Tommy 

that,  an'  Tommy*  go  away*; 
But    it's    'Thank     you.     Mister 

Atkins/  when  the  band  begins 

to  play, 
The  band  begins  to  play,  my  hove 

the  band  be^ns  to  play. 
O  it's   Thank   you,    Mister   Kt- 

kins/  when  the  band  begins  to 

play. 


In  writing  to  adveni'^T*  v^e**t«««^^'»'^^*^^*''^*^^^'^ 
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Weighs  only  Tlhs: 

ThelNDiA-PAPEREdition  of 

Webster^s 
New  International 


(MyhaifMmdl;oiilyl»IfMJ 


Ihe^Merr/a/n  Webster 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  nse  The  Supreme  Auihoritg  in 
this  new  and  convenient  edition.  A  delighte<i  purchaser 
writes:  **The  volume  U  so  Aexibie,  90  portable,  90 
ogreetMe^  eo  readable  that  looking  ^up  a  word  has 
lost  all  its  terror."  2}4  inches  of  shelf  room  hold 
this  wonderfully  compact  storehouse  of  authentic 
information.  What  a  satisfaction  to  own  tlie  work  in  a 
form  80  light,  durable,  and  readily  accessible! 

400,000VocabalarjTeniis. 
Tliovsaiids  of  other  References. 
Hundreds  of  NEW  Words  not 

fhreninanyother  dktionarT. 
New  Gazetteer,  haying  neany 

30,000  Subjects. 
12,000  Biographical  Entries. 
eOOOIOnstrations.  2700Pages.. 
GJoredPIatesandEi^^Tinfs.  /^^ 

The  only  dictionary  with  the  nmmJ^        \ 

4MdaA  Mm^    The  type  matter  is  #'^  ! 

equivalent  to  thatjoC  a  IS-volume  ^     a  aaS 

encyclopedia.  #   MOBlIStj 

riUgidv  EfitiM.     FHnted  on  strong  /i&o^m5& 
book  ^per  of^the  highen  qual-    AtttrimtaiMiiil  • 


«ty. 


X  5 


iTdtht.oob'Tfti:  ' "  Sd«ifwdiht^l4X&.' 

1 8cholaib%Accufate,  Gonvmiaot,  and  Aothoritatlfa  than  any  othtr  £ngUah 
aoaiy.    Critical  compariaon  wtth  aU  otlwr  dirttonartoa  ia  inSftad. 
WRTTB  lor  ■pedacapagcionMUiIndia.Fliper  and  Regular  BditJona.  _^ 

6.  ft  CMERUAM  COMPANY,  SPRDKnELD,  MASS.,  n.S.iL  /  J 


^U9ma,  laiU  aai  ligBlMl 

^^  I 

fNamg I 


Less  than  Two  Months  to  Christmas 

Does  this  startle  you  or  have  you  realized  the  silent  and  rapid  approach  of  the  most  joyous  time  in  the  year? 

The  Christmas  spirit  is  wonderful — everybody  wants  to  give  a  present  to  someone — then  someone  else; 
these  beneficiaries  grcvw  in  numbers  until  incomes  are  sorely  strained  and  a  halt  is  called  for  self-preservation. 

You  have  some  spare  time  every  day  that  can  be  made  to  produce  Christmas  money  and  we  have  a 
magazine  that  is  popular,  easy  to  sell^  and  an  appreciated  gift 

THE  WORLD'S  WORK 

This  is  our  busy  season  and  your  Christmas  will  be  happier  with  the  additional  mone>*  you  can  earn  by 
getting  subscribers  to  this  magazine. 

Write  to  the  following  address  for  particulars. 

Circulation  Department  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


The  Readers*  Service  will  pladly  furnish  iM^^rmaUoTv  a\»\xv  \otrA*tv  w^xtiV 
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The  American  Fanner  Mi 
Feed  the  World 

DO  YOU  realize,  Mr. 
that  you  are  about 
man  in  this  entire  wc 
will  benefit  by  the  war  in  1 
That  beef  has  gone  up] 
That  pork  has  gone  up 
That  wheat  has  gone  u 
That  com  has  gone  up 
That  everything  you  g 
gone  up? 

The  more  you  get  out  of  your  farm  now,  next 
next  year,  the  richer  you  will  be.  You  have  nes 
such  an  opportunity.  It  is  like  a  gift  from  the  clear  sky.  Th 
waiting  nations  for  all  that  you  can  produce.  Your  Eii 
competitor  is  carrying  a  bayonet  now.  Next  year's  nee 
be  greater  even  than  this  year's.  You  are  the  man  upon  whom  the  world  depe 
its  food.     Are  you  going  to  make  the  most  of  it  ? 

Here  is  a  set  of  books  that  will  show  you  how  to  make  the  most  of  this  wondei 
portunity — how  to  increase  your  crop  and  your  income.  We  know  that  it  b  worth 
to  you  for  hundreds  of  practical  farmers  who  have  bought  the  books  have  told 

Farmer's  Cyclopedic 

Abridged   Agricultural   Records 

These  books  are  government  and  stater 
they  are  the  cream,  the  best,  the  most 
cal.  They  were  chosen  by  experts  witl 
care.  The  original  cost  of  getting  th 
contained  in  the  pages  of  these  bool 
thousands  of  dollars.  There  are  seven  v 
and  the  price  is  only  $2.00  a  month  for 
months  or  $20.90  cash.  Every  volume  is 
real  money  to  you. 


SOME  OF  THE  SUBJECTS  COVERED 


Breeds  ol  Horses 

Mules 

Breeds  of  Dairy  Cattle 

Milk 

Breeds  of  Beef  Cattk 

Sheep 

Breeds  of  Swine 

Poultry  Keeping 

Other  Animals 

Diseases  of  Horses 

Diseases  of  Swine 

Health   and  Disease   of 

Poultry 
Grass  and  Hay 
The  VeneUble  Garden 
Field  Crops 

Various  Farm  Products 
Miscellaneous  Crops 
Horticulture 
Pome  Fruits 
Stone  Fruits 
Forestiv  Conservation 
Floriculture 
Other  Farm  Crops 
Entomology 
Farm  Management 


Diseases  of  Cultivated 
Plants 

Special  Farm  Topics 

Soils  and  Fertilizers 

Home  Economics  and 
Education 

Agricultural  Education 

How  to  Run  the  Farm 
Like  a  Business 

How  Much  it  Costs  Per 
Acre  to  Grow  Various 
Crops 

How  Soils  are  Mad^  and 
How  they  Can  be 
Modified  and  Improved 

How  to  Design  Attrac- 
tive. Convenient  Econ- 
omical Farm  Buildings 

HVlMt  Most  People  Do 
Not  Know  about  Feed- 
ing the  Human  Ani- 
mals 

What  the  Farmer's  Wife 
Should  Know  About 
Pure  Food.  Drugs, 
Sanitation.  Etc 


.  -  -'4A|L.<3)UfON  WfDKLVrL  tf &nex 

Pirtliiay,  Pm«  i  a*  Cuim  CitF7ll.  T.     w!w.-xx-u 

Sen<l  me.  all  charges  prefmid.  the  compete  tet  of  The 
Farinrr'%  (yck^iCfUa  (Abridfed  Agricultural  Record*)  in  7  \Ag 
thick  ><>luiiie«— lio«ind  in  stronir  buckram;  alao  enter  my  name 
for  a  year  s  tuhvriptinn  to  Country  Lifc  la  America.  If  not 
«ati«fa(  tory  I  » ill  return  the  twokt  to  ten  days  at  your  e«pen»e. 
Other»i«e  I  will  tend  you  fa  at  once  and  $a  a  month  for 
lb  month*. 

A*rt»#rr  

,/^t^rfti    


Whole  Set  on  Approvi 

But  you  do  not  have  to  believe  us.  I 
your  own  eyes.  Send  for  the  books  on  ap| 
look  them  over,  take  five  days;  then 
don't  like  them  or  if  you  do  not  actiially 
your  mind's  eye  the  money  they  are  wo 
you,  send  them  back  at  our  expense.  T 
the  Doubleday,  Page  way  of  doing  bu 
Can  anything  be  more  fair? 

Send  for  the  books  to-day.  Reap  the  ba 
once.    Now's  your  opportunity.    Do  not 


lu  t»m\n%  \o  %AvtnM«i\  \\«wit  mt»?QMa'\«i.^«%M5J\^Kj{%s. 


CONNECTICUT 


MtCTTCtrT.  Ridgeficld. 

^efkld  School  fc»  Boys 

a  t-Mn  New  Votk.  in  (tur  hl^bl^tU  of  thr  tkflc'^ 
AD  inrfctf  ipbrti^  jMlJ«ic  fvcBi.  gymuilun.  C»- 
priTfkv«ik.    LJmJsrd  rnxmbcf    of   boyi  ftlkiwm  ^cb 

ROLAND  J    MULFOFD.  PH,  D. 


Tieidfitasta^ 


Qsey  Hall 

M  Litchfield  Hilk 

■Iff  bojt  ftfitpArtd  for  Kcondftry  kIiodU. 
tttider  mperviijoo.    Addiw 

.  Witcrbury. 

t  Margaret's  School 

mbitmc^  €wti%c»jt€.     General  Coune^.    KouKhnld  Am  ud  cnfts, 
■r.    C^AUjJuJti.    Happ^r  ■pi'it  of  good  felto%ifhi|)  b«i*ec&  teaclief 

MIS-S  EJJtLY  (;AHlKiIER  Mimio.  A.  M..  Principal. 

Gateway 

school  ioT  Girls  of  all  ages. 

ISoo.  Miss  Ai-sct  E*  Rimouis,  Priacip*! 

IWCTKUT,  Grecnitkli,  El^r  Cooit. 

Efy  School 

Giirli.    Ifi  tbe  countty-      Oae  boof  tnim  New  York  City, 
ificato   td   VuHT   and   tbe    I^«iif   Eo^nd    Cdl?r«. 


NEW  YORK 


^riew  Acaoemy 

ifm^raw  vW  Mvd  to  be  lAt 
NC(fcbiotfUA,< 


F»|mrES  for  la^lltcT^ui^  <w  irfc.     /**' 

fi'tmiiAi'mr  rj^Hrntim  wmpmii^*}  itmditw. 
of^fiffmtme*  for  «tf  f  bc^  |o  api.t4?  Tomc 


'  YOKK,  OtsiameH»ft>HBdioii. 

Holbtool:  School  for  Boys  "tX:^:!:^^^ 

joit  It-  f^evtllon.  cdmrn^indjiiff    i   40-TnLle  ricw   of  the   HudK». 
I  feoM  Mffw  York.     Comiidefv  ef.iiiiJpRi(i!it.     All  .^Mtt    CaU<^  pfC- 


rhe  Readers*  Service 
Department 

wUl  be  glad 

to  gi're  you  information  regard- 
ing schools  in  any  part  of  the 
Umted  States  or  Canada.  Since 
this  Depaftment  was  estahljahed 
we  have  helped  hundreds  of 
parents  find  the  he  it  schools  for 
their  boys  and  gida*  Let  us  help 
you! 

QcitttiT  Mf "  ii^  America,  Garden  City,  K,  Y. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSAC HltsSTTi.  W«t    Ntwtdin. 

Allen  School  for  Boys 

Where   t-Jii  uf    inirlfl    ififrclkint,    6sii|    f«r.     M«hfa<rii 

MiauaJ  trmlBidr.  AihlcHc  ^eNs  ^HUnniLiiig^  poal.  Sera* 
rite  «d»i»)  for  rouvf  bc»>ii,  Evurrrr  S<rAiMi  jmivsa.  Lx- 
recti**  lIoWJMili  Kkqwh  Cih^,  Hndnutef. 

MAsSACHtTiXTTS,  BillericL    (t?  mQ£i  from  Iksttoo.} 

The  Mhchdl  Military  Boys  School 

For  boyi  from  ciiht  to  liitten.    A  couatt^y  ichenl  with  rferf 
mi^dcni  equipment,     BookJet  upon  request ► 

AixxANDEH  >L  MiTCBELL,  PiiucSpaL   6^  W. 

Massaciiusetts.  Coftcori 

St.  AndreVs  School  ^^S^'i^SJC  ?ll"eX*'S'. 

Etttn^ive  {ETounds  and  woodlands.  Tennis  coum.  a^tbleiic  fieUSj 
bciard  tractt^CftnoeiDg.  Offct^  cDreptional  opportuiiiite^  lUusttmtea 
booUcL  ROGER  E.  E,  CLAPP,  Headmaster.  Boi  W. 

MAfiAAcnusETTi,  Worcester*  oj  Prwddence  Suret 

wofcester  Acaoemy  kikkii,  uuier  tMri™*.  camrwnJ^^ 

trwv  c^iM\,pmral  i  to  buUdi&fm,  "sa  »cm.  Gyi»m liiiini .  "  Ibl^KmA."  1^  pa£4e 
rccfe^ti-jA  Wl.     ^*lramSn(  pool,     Stdesilji]   tUiIei^c    field.     Ouutet^tiili* 

O.  W.  ABIUtc:HL»M8tS.  LL.D..  FHncfpfel. 

MAs^AcMtrarrr?,  AndoYcr. 

Abbot  Academy 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS  Founded  rijft 

miles  frqrn  Bmtq(6,      Genefftl  court*  with  Ifouseh<old  Science. 
41ege  rrepAntioiL     Adfite^  Mias  Debts  A  BAiutr,  PrmcipoJ. 


MAssACHTJinrs,  Pity  field- 

Miss  HaU's  School 


for  GJtb 

^liss  MiSA  H,  Hall*  PrindpAL 


findfofd. 

Bradford  Academy  for  Yoan^  Women 

iM7th  3re«f*    Tbirty  Bubi  Ciooi  Btotiiiu  AddroM  the  TmtdptL 


NEfV  JERSEY 


T.  H.  LAHXtOK.  A  M., 


Nkw  Jeb-SIY«  BordcntowfUM-lhe-DelmwmxeH 

Bordcntowo  MUitaiy  Institute  2^S2|iSr 

EJtdat  AciO^,  cttpifoelalifai  tHittdi^,  IwatlkAil  loqtkKi..  cuchl  ■« 
of  Athlettlci,  nUbrr  dUnul|«t  tbAt  daTCiafn  £lun 

D.  D,.  FfilBcjpal.    Cei.  T^  l>-  E-AMHOH.  ComniMnlaiit. 
New  Jt&itir,  !1icbi4l0vn. 

r^COOJe  inSUlUlC  pteiiaaB  foe  ^n  oaOt^t^  Siiwc  ihailt\. 
■^  lMr«,  HutlFir^i,  Miutilc.  tanxn  canij:iu9.  l^]rin euuIu rq ,  4vlii,Klftf^ 
'      Athirfic     fiHd,        IjO^W  Scfaool  fM'  tA^i  tl  to  14  JnCUl.     Raitft  |4f» 

IJOC  rkB.  IVqveKC. 

SWBTLA?<ilJ.  A-    M.  BUX  tl  fl 


"*w  **"  "" '*~*'aX^»i.  w' 


Riv^view  School 

For  selected  cftsd  oj  neUnikd  mental  devefapmenL      M oiit  ip 
proved  tpecLducd  truiuii.g.    Envu-onmcTil  upsurpAfoed* 

For  citcubr.  >.ddm3  Ttac  SccKKTAtr^ 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Dumcf  or  Col^hsiA,  W^shiUftoD  (SubttrtH). 

National  Park  Seminary  roi  toum^  womo«. 

Tbe  striry  of  the  Khool:  ils  mtiiHkAljle  equlpmetit  ol  ao  buildinn: 
iU  triiiiia^  Id  liomcmftkiivt;  Justudjr  of  tbe  Cfepit*] — c»a  be  told 
fuUy  only  m  our  c«uit0fw.    Addfcv  fioi  ijj,  F«mi  GLeo,  Ud 


The  Readers'  Service  will  give  mformaliou  a\>o\i\.  aLMVomo\>\\t\ 


INVESTMENTS 

This  is  a  department  in  wliich  we  pubUah  anijomioeiffliati  i 
hAuUeTB,  Wfl  InvosUgate  those  wbo  wlsti  to  usa  our  PMVb  ifl 
the  ailvartlS6meni«  are  supervised  before  accoi»t4.nce.  W»  maik 
every  efforc  to  accept  onii^  ibe  offerings  of  safe  »euntl«  m 
the  &nQOimc6m«oc«  Of  r««poji«tl»l«  aDd  i:«Uabl«  baaifitic  flrnii 

The  Eeader^'  Serrte^  Bureau  of  the  WOtUJ>'S  WOKl 
of  (era  its  service  without  chame  to  all  reacier^  who  diitl 
iGfOTmntloi)  ill  regard  to  Investmepts  or  on  mns  fliiaDCll 
stibkct.      l£)qulrles   about    trisurancd  wlU  ai«o   Ix   aD«mK 

Addro*  Rtmitn'  Strrkt,  Tfc*  WtrU'i  Wirk.  II  W.  UJ  St,  ]«<«  T«(hC% 

INSURANCE 


503  — Lawyer.  Q  Will  you  kindly  advise  wheth- 
er in  your  opinion  financial  affairs  in  this  country 
are  likely  to  grow  worse  or  soon  improve,  and  whether 
you  think  it  a  good  time  to  purchase  outright  high 
grade  stocks. 

y4.  The  general  financial  situation  in  this  country 
has  improved  greatly  during  the  last  few  weeks.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  many  serious  problems  with  which 
we  were  confronted  following  the  outbreak  of  the  Euro- 
pean War  have  been  handled  by  our  representative 
bankers  in  a  way  that  is  bound  to  inure  to  their  ever- 
lasting credit.  One  of  the  very  serious  problems  still 
remaining  at  least  partially  unsolved  is  that  which  has 
to  do  with  the  security  market.  There  were  of  course, 
perfectly  sound  reasons  for  the  action  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  authorities  in  suspending  the  business  of  the 
free  market.  The  Stock  Exchange  remains  inactive 
because  no  practical  way  has  yet  been  found  to  handle 
all  of  the  phases  of  the  enormous  liquidation  of  Ameri- 
can securities  owned  in  Europe  which  the  experts  still 
believe  to  be  inevitable.  The  only  way  in  which  the 
general  situation  in  the  market  for  securities  can  be 
viewed  at  the  present  time  seems  to  point  very  surely 
to  a  radical  readjustment  of  values  all  along  the  line, 
both  in  bonds  and  stock.  Some  way  will  doubtless  be 
found  eventually  to  make  it  possible  for  this  readjust- 
ment to  proceed  in  a  gradual  and  orderly  fashion. 
Until  that  way  is  found  and  we  have  some  defmite 
proposal  in  the  matter,  we  believe  that  it  is  just  as  well 
for  the  average  investor  to  defer  making  commitments 
in  listed  stocks,  particularly,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  in  spite  of  the  restrictions  which  had  to  be  placed 
upon  the  market,  such  securities  may  be  bought  for 
cash  in  the  private  market  at  the  prices  which  prevailed 
at  the  time  of  the  closing  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change on  July  31st. 

504. — Merchant.  Q.  I  am  sending  a  list  of  muni- 
cipal bonds  and  would  like  to  have  from  you  a  general 
expression  of  opinion  as  to  their  investment  merits. 
Are  farm  mortgages  preferable  to  such  bonds? 

/f.  Fundamentally  these  two  types  of  investment 
securities  differ  so  widely  that  it  is  impossible  to  express 
in  general  terms  any  balance  of  investment  merit  in 
favor  of  one  or  the  other.  In  all  such  matters,  fair 
comparison  can  be  made  only  between  specific  securi- 
ties. The  investor  who  is  familiar  with  the  characteris- 
tics of  each  type  of  investment  should  be  able  to  draw 
his  own  conclusions  as  to  their  relative  suitability  to 
his  own  peculiar  needs.  Municipal  bonds  that  are 
issued  as  direct  obligations  of  cities,  towns,  and  counties 
are  backed  up  by  the  general  taxing  power  of  the  issuing 


communities. — a  fact  which  makes  it  quite  6bi% 
they  have  been  able  to  exhibit  such  a  remarkal 
for  safety.  Farm  mortgages  are,  of  course,  • 
rare  instances,  fundamentally  personal  ofa 
They  are  backed  up,  however,  by  the  natk 
industry  and  inasmuch  as  they  carry  a  diitc 
productive  land,  where  they  have  been  issued 
regard  for  the  proper  valuation  of  the  land. 
have  established  an  excellent  record  for  safety, 
one  of  these  two  types  of  investment  enjoys 
free  market,  therefore,  both  are  usually  kial 
as  being  essentially  income  investments.  U 
any  advantage  from  the  point  of  markcta 
convertibility  into  cash  it  is  m  favor  of  munidf 
Relatively  high  yield  municipals,  such  as  the 
of  those  contained  in  the  list  you  send,  are 
among  the  smaller  communities,  especially  in 
and  South.  We  note  the  inclusion  in  this  list  ( 
issues  of  "improvement  bonds"  soncalled, 
interest  as  high  as  7%.  1 1  should  be  noted  in  a 
with  them  that  they  are  not  direct  municipal ol 
but  they  are  bonds  which  depend  for  the  safet; 
principal  and  interest  upon  the  tax  paying  i 
property  situated  within  the  limited  districts  I 
improvement  they  are  issued.  These  bond 
possess  the  underlying  merit  of  direct  munici 
if  they  are  purchased  through  bankers  of  resp 
and  experience,  there  is  every  reason  to  expeci 
prove  satisfactory  to  hold  for  income. 

505.— Insurance.    Q.    Do  the  life  insura 
panies  issue  more  than  one  kind  of  annuity. 
you  think  of  this  form  of  investment? 

/f .  The  three  most  common  forms  oC  anni 
first,  life  annuities,  payable  during  the  Kfe  til 
annuitant,  yeariy,  half-yeariy  or  quarterly: 
deferred  annuities,  payable  semi-annually,  i 
ment  to  be  made  six  months  after  the  end  of 
period  stipulated  in  the  contract,  if  the  ani 
then  alive,  and  payihent  to  be  continued 
thereafter;  third,  joint  and  survivor  annuities 
during  the  joint  life  time  and  the  life  time  of  the 
of  the  annuitants  yearly,  half-yearly  or  < 
The  principle  of  the  annuity  is  that  the  com 
paid  to  the  life  insurance  company  remains  the 
of  the  company  on  the  annuitant's  death.  I 
pend  upon  age  as  in  the  case  of  life  insurance  f 
in  fact  annuities  are  sometimes  called  "inct 
cies."  Such  a  form  of  investment  is  oftentira 
ally  desirable  for  persons  of  advanced  years 
to  obtain  the  largest  possible  income  on  their 
surplus  funds  and  who  have  no  one  depend 
them  for  whose  future  it  is  necessary  or  de 
provide. 


INVESTMENTS 
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Acid  Tests  of  Safety  for 
Real  Estate  Bonds 


The  hest  real  estate  bonds  are  investments  of  the  most  f^ilt-edf^cd 
safety,  Dou^kt  freely  by  banks,  trustees,  insurance  companies,  estates, 
and  otners  requiring  securities  of  tne  most  assured  soundness. 

It  is  IS  noNv  time  to  re-define  the  standards  of  safety  in  tKis  class 
of  Donds.  Our  experience  of  32  years  as  specialists  m  tKis  class  of  se- 
curities "Without  tne  loss  of  a  dollar  of  principal  or  interest  to  any  of 
our  clients  should  give  some  >^'^eight  to  our  definition.  This  definition 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  follo>\'ing  simple  ''acid  tests  \\-hich  any 
investor  may  apply: 

Mortgage-  Are  the  bonds  a  direct  first  mort^^a^e  on  the  property 
securing  tkcm? 

Margin  of  Safety — Is  it  ample  to  protect  the  bondholders? 

Serial  Maturities- -Do  the  bonds  mature  in  serial  installments 
BO  that  the  margin  or  safety  is  constantly  increasing? 

Earnings — Is  the  property  improved  and  producing  stable  net 
earnings  of  at  least  twice  the  interest  charges? 

Real  Estate  Conditions  —  Is  the  property  located  in  a  city  wbere 
real  estate  values  are  solid,  stable  and  constantly  advancing,  and  not 
dependent  on  booms  or  speculation? 

Sponsorship — Are  the  bonds  offered  by  a  responsible  investment 
banking  House,  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  ownership  or 
management  of  the  property  ? 

AVe  vi^ish  to  point  out  that  the  first  mortgage  69^  serial  bonds  we 
sell,  in  denominations  of  $100,  $500  and  $1,000,  meet  these  and  all 
otber  requirements  of  safety.  ^Ve  have  prepared  a  special  booklet  ex- 
plaining these  tests  more  fully  and  describing  these  investments  m  detail. 

Write  lor  Circular  No.  535-1 

S  .W.  STmJS  &  Go. 

MORTGAQC  ^'IHNK^AN  KERS 

I7~STRAUS  BUILDING^  /.  ^^'^^    << lipNE  WALL  STRE E T  \, 

■fe"T^  CHICAGO     Cq<c!l!*  -^^^^^^i^l^^)     NEW  YORKy;/-^ 
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INVESTMENTS 


Are  Your  Inactive  Funds  Earning  hterest? 

Money  awaiting  investment  may  be  deposited  with  this 
company  in  a  reserve  account  subject  to  check,  on  which 
interest  will  be  allowed;  or  it  may  be  placed  on  a  time  Certi- 
ficate of  Dei>osit  which  will  command  a  better  rate. 

Your  inactive  funds  will  thus  be  earning  an  income  evoi 
while  not  permanently  employed. 

Upon  your  personal  or  written  request  we  will  be  pleased 
to  submit  a  definite  proposition. 

Our  pamphlet  S177  outlines  our  facilities 

Guaranty  Trust  G>inpany  of  New  Yorit 

140  Broadway 
Capital  and  Surplus  ....  $30^000j 


For  General  Distribution 
Among  Investors 

Eight- page    circular    describing 
59  Dond  issues  as  follows: 


PobHc  Utility  Bonds 
Railroad  &  Tenninal  Bonds 
Municipal  Bonds  (United  States) 
Municipal  Bonds  (Canada) 
Industrial  Bonds 


Spe 


Ask    for    Circular  No.  744 
describing   59   bond   issues. 

ncer  Trask  &  Co. 

InTMtOMiit  S«curitiM 
43  Exchange  Place,  New  York 

SUt«  and  JuBM  Sis.,  Albany 
80  Cottffr«M  St^  Bocton 

208  So.  LaSalfo  8c.  Chicaco 

Members  New  York  Stock  Ezckanffe 


Your  Investment  W2 
Cause  You  No  Anziet] 

if  you  place  your  funds  in  Municipal  Bond 
from  the  prosperous  sections  of  the  Mkkfl 
West.  Approved  by  the  U.  S.  Treasar 
Department  as  the  only  securities,  exccf 
Government  Bonds,  acceptable  to  seem 
Postal  Savings  deposits.  Free  from  Fedet 
Income  Tax. 

Every  School  Bond  we  offer  has  bet 

Cersonaily  investigated  and  purchase 
y  Mr.  H.  C.  Speer.  Mr.  Specr  was  i 
a  number  of  years  the  chief  invcstii 
officer  of  one  of  the  largest  funds  in  tl 
United  States,  invested  exclusively 
Municipal  and  School  Bonds  and  tj 
benefit  of  his  experience  and  knowled 
b  embodied  in  these  Bonds. 

DMcripCtTf  Olimmg$  MaiM  FREE  m  R«i* 

Please  state  amount  you  desire  to  invi 
and  approximately  term  you  prefer. 

-^HSPEERSSDHSjl^* 

Investment  Securitiee 
First   NationAl   Bank   Blds^ 


KlV  x}^  '^tAtti^  ^rsrvcft  «^o>4\  icrat  \v««l^xM»^x 


INVESTMENTS 


hall  Investment  be  Postponed  ? 


A  natural  question  in  unsettled  financial  times  should  be  analyzed  and 
swered  plainly  —  what  is  the  best  time  to  invest  ? 

If  you  think  the  kind  of  Securities  you  contemplate  are  going  to  be  forced  by 
iropean  selling  to  still  lower  levels,  then  you  may  be  willing  to  suffer  loss  of  interest 
your  funds,  during  an  uncertain  period  of  waiting  for  prices  which  may  be  lower, 
ar  in  mind  however  that  great  market  influences  are  invariably  fully  discounted 
ig  in  advance  of  the  event.  You  are  speculating  if  you  keep  money  idle  which 
ould  be  earning  a  return,  while  you  wait  for  better  prices. 


r  of  above  farm  came  to  Xurth  Dakota  in  1883  with  one  ox  and  an  Indian  cart  and  50c  in  cash.  He  squatted  on  this 

,  bat  had  to  sell  his  overcoat  to  get  the  $14  necessary  to  file  un  it  as  a  homestead.    He  now  owns  a  Kood  residence  in  town 
1910  acres  of  choice  land.    We  recently  placed  a  $10,000  loan  on  this  fann  of  760  acres,  which  we  valued  at  $29,200. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  considering  Farm  Mortgage  investment,  re- 
snber  that  thousands  of  others  turn  to  Farm  Mortgages  during  periods  of  un- 
rtain  values  and  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  always  working.  Today 
ortgages  on  the  best  improved  farms  yield  a  certain  6%  interest  return  and  are 
ing  taken  readily  by  investors.  (During  six  months  of  the  most  unsettled  period 
1907-1908,  our  company  sold  more  Farm  Mortgages  than  in  any  previous  12 
3nths  oif  our  existence.)  Wise  men  borrow  when  they  need  the  money  and  invest 
len  they  have  it,  disregarding  the  rate.  Those  who  succeed  by  inverting  this 
le  are  pitifully  few.     Now  is  a  good  time  to  invest  in  farm  mortgages. 

Remember  that  the  American  Farmer  is  profiting  by  this  war.  Prices  for 
3d  stu£Fs  are  high  and  immigration  is  anticipated  as  a  result  of  the  war  to  en- 
nee  further  the  values  of  Farm  Land. 

Present  day  farming  is  certain  in  its  annual  production  of  wealth.  Your 
3rtgage  is  paid  out  of  newly  produced  wealth  before  it  has  ever  begun  its  journey 
being  shunted  about  the  channels  of  trade.  The  stability  of  Farm  Mortgages 
s  been  proven  by  the  experience  of  the  most  thoughtful  investors  through  a  long 
riod  of  time.  Invest  your  money  now  in  a  mortgage  which  is  certain  in  its  return. 
e  attend  to  every  detail  for  you  throughout  the  i>criod  of  the  investment. 

Booklet  "D**  supplier  a  concise  review  of  this  subject.     Write  for  it. 

WELLS  &  DICKEY  COMPANY 

'*^*  ^  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


Full  informaiuon  about  any  security  Irom  l\\c  1^.C3h\ctC  Strvxct 


INVESTMENTS 


The  Investment 
Situation 

A  PAGE  of  our  current  general 
circular  is  devoted  to  a  sim- 
ple discussion  of  the  perplexities  of 
the  present  Bnancial  situation. 
History  shows  that  those  who  take 
advantage*of  extraordinary  invest- 
ment opportunities  are  the  most 
successful  investors. 

This  Circular  F-rg^  which  includes 
list  of  carefully  selected  bonds,  sent 
upon  request. 

N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 

NEW  TORI  PHILADELPHU  CHICAGO 

if  Wall  St,  IClCittU^Sl,    U  $*llc  ud  Adui  St«. 

mmon  sah  francisco 

HmlHT  t  C«..  be.    BALTWORE      «4CaSbniiSt. 
L0T4D0M.  H«b^  A  (^.,Ud.  GENEVA.  Swlbcrlu4 


Invest  Your  Waiting  Funds 
in  Municipal  Bonds 

YIELDING  FROM 

5%™6% 


Acctpitd  b^  ihm  Unitmd  Statm9  Oov- 
*tnmmni  —  Frmm  from   inct^mm    Tax 


Our  MufiicipKl  Bondi  arr  iuit  ai  sood  it  the 
JiOG.OGO.ffiSO.QO  ii»ue  of  the  Ciiv  tjf  New  VorJt 
wliich    '*nt   many    timei   av«t'iutiifribcii.      T^vy. 


offer  in  ideal  invf^tm^rit  for  YOU,  «p«ia!ly  if 
ytm  Have  moti'ry  ly^ni.  idlir  due  lo  ch?  Eurvpcan 
Conflict.  C(wniJ*ttd  to  thr  2%  ycMi  Twrive  from 
Govt rn men t  Bondi,  thr  ^irl4  of  f  T^  lo  (i%  from 
our  Murtinpil  Bond*  provrt  ynuiually  ptohtihir. 
TKejf  art  abtolutrly  ■ife^in  factj  <lit  tame  bondi 
thai  tlic  United  B<aiti  1  leaiury  icrepct  a*  lecur- 
fiy  for  pDitai  i^avinet  Depouti. 

Tlicic  Mufiiopal  Bondu  art  free  from  the  ann^y- 
inct  anfd  trnp^nK  of  ihc  govrtmnfm  incanic  Ial, 


No  crrtificiEe  T«)iiirtd.  Srctirfd  hy  the  ia.iiftK 
[iviWf  n  of  the  otiei  >i|>ilii<  «|iith  thry  arc  iuurd. 
Prior  ini  li^n  to  all  aiher  dchti  cncumbcf'ttii;  |iro|;»« 


triy  of  all  iindi.     laiuril  tn  drnominati^oi  of  ||,DD 
jLnd  jj,^ooo.     Write  of  call  foi  Liil  E^ 

Continental  Trust  Co. 


Z4e  Fourth   A 


Pftt^bortli,  Fm. 


Guaranteed 

6%  Investme 

First  mortgage  bonds  on  land 

buildings. 
Cash  cost  of  security  practi< 

twice  loan. 

Borrower  old  established,  sua 

ful  company. 
Earnings  for  protection  of  pr 

pal  and  interest  largely  al 

requirements- 
Payment  guaranteed    by  str 

well-known  finn. 

Befitrt  imesting  ymir  avaUabi^  fnmis  m 
Cmular  No*  S63  L. 

Pealiodj^Hon^teliiit  & 

(£«tftblUk«d    186S) 
IG  So.  LftSane  Str««t  CHIC 


ii  BwiMwihtn  M«k  v*«k  HMiTa  tkit  CWd^  nvtHiti 


Babson  Service  is  a  G\M 
to  Wise  Investment 

It  9boi?^i  the  eyef'changing  Um 
of  trade,  -w^s^*  a^d  mofiey  r«ti 
Will  give  yau  inteUigentH,  reli^ 
and  usable  market  inforiiiatii 
upon  which  to  bade  your  porcliAa 

Eliminate  worry.  C^mmm  depei 
ins  OQ  rumors  or  luck.  Work 
accordance  vi'ith  a  defiiiiie  poll 
t^4«d  on  fundameatal  staijAtica. 

For  pttfticDlan-^wbicla  wfll  lie  «ea( 

Babson  Statistical  OrgamJEst 

ExecuUve  BuUdinc,   WeUeAlcr  HlKMi 


The  Keadeitf  ServXcft  »Nt*  \ivVwmxv\otw  iJwi>ax  XtvN^waRxA^ 


INVESTMENTS 


The  Basis  of  Wealth 


Land  18  the  one  fundamental  necessity.  In  times  of  panic  careful 
investors  turn  to  it  and  securities  based  upon  it  as  the  safest  mediums  for 
investment  The  ownership  of  carefully  selected  and  well  managed  New 
York  real  estate  has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  and  most 
stable  investments  in  the  world — unmatched  for  safety  and  steady 
profit -earning  power  through  all  financial  conditions  for  300  years. 

Present  conditions  in  the  stock  and  bond  markets  of  the  world 
give  added' emphasis  to  the  opportunity  afforded  for  the  safe  and  profit- 
able placing  of  funds  in  this  field  of  investment 

For  more  than  26  years,  through  good  times  and  bad,  the  American 
Real  Estate  Company  has  issued  and  offered  its  6%  obligations  for  the 
use  of  money  in  its  successful  real  estate  operations.  It  offers  the  same 
opportunity  to  investors  today  through  the  medium  of  its  6%  bonds 
issued  in  two  convenient  forms  — 


CoapoB  bonds,  in  denominations  of  $100^  $300,  $1,000,  etc^  pajring  6% 
interest,  payable  semi-annually,  principal   due   and   payable  in  ten  years. 

AccomiilstiT*  bonds,  in  denominations  of  $1,000  and  upward,  purcKas- 
able  by  instalment  payments  running  for  10^  1 5  or  20  years.  Tbese  instalment 
payments  bear  interest  at  tbe  rate  of  651^  compounded  annually,  and 
at  maturity  principal  and  interest  are  paid  in  one  sum  —  tbs  face  value  of 
tbe  bond. 

If  you  are  receiving  anything  less  than  6%  on  your  money  write 
us  for  detailed  information  regarding  American  Real  Elstate  Six's  and  the 
business  upon  which  they  are  based. 


^tnerlran  Heal  ffntafr  fflmmiaiy 


Founded  1888 

527  Fifth  Avenue 


Capital  and  Surplus  $3,247,789.13 

Room  513  New  York 


.fMMMMJMMMMJMMMMMM.IlMMMlMMMMMMMMMMMMHiMUMIiMtliHtiUrmm 

The  Readers*  Service  gives  iniorm^xioiv  IlVwmx  \Tixt%\mttv\k 


TALKS  TO  INVESTORS 

By  the  FINANCIAL  EDITOR  OF  THE  WORLD'S  WORK 


ABOUT  AMERICAN   INVESTMENTS 

Investors  generally  will  be  interested  in  the  views  of 
an  English  investment  critic  on  the  situation  in  America 
at  this  time.  The  following  extract  is  made  from  an 
article  on  "American  Investments"  which  appeared 
in  the  Financial  Review  of  Reviews  (London)  for  Septem- 
ber. 

"Those  seeking  investment  in  American  properties, 
who  do  not  care  to  buy  the  low  interest-bearing  first 
mortgage  railway  bonds,  and  who  do  not  care  to  gamble 
in  common  stocks,  can  find  a  free  and  attractive  outlet 
for  their  money  in  many  other  directions.  A  peculiar 
value  attaches  to  the  securities  of  companies  operating 
public  utilities.  In  the  first  place,  neariy  every  com- 
munity is  rapidly  expanding,  so  much  so  in  fact  as  to 
puzzle  those  who  serve  their  needs  to  keep  pace  with 
the  demand  for  increased  facilities.  Distances  are  so 
great  between  villages  and  towns,  even  in  comparatively 
thickly  settled  parts  of  the  country,  that  any  one  who 
can  offer  cheap  and  agreeable  transportation  finds 
ample  patronage.  There  is  hardly  a  city  of  any  size 
in  America  from  which  it  is  not  more  difficult  to  reach 
the  suburbs  or  the  country  than  it  is  from  the  heart 
of  London.  The  only  remedy  for  this  is  the  constant 
expansion  of  electric  traction,  a  form  of  enterprise 
which  is  making  amazing  progress.  There  are  many 
towns  and  cities  now  connected  by  electric  road  for 
trams,  which  in  some  instances  parallel  the  steam  lines 
and  yet  do  a  paying  business.  The  increasing  use  of 
gas  for  fuel  in  place  of  coal  in  factories  and  private 
houses,  and  the  very  general  use  of  electricity  by  all 
classes  of  people  promises  a  wide  future  for  all  such 
utilities. 

"The  operation  of  these  public  utility  companies  is 
generally  of  such  local  character  as  to  subject  them  to 
minute  criticism  by  the  public,  and  in  numerous  cases 
the  communities  themselves  are  either  shareholders 
in  these  enterprises  or  are  in  receipt  of  a  percentage  of 
the  earnings,  thus  enabling  the  public  as  a  whole  and 
the  investor  in  particular  to  keep  close  watch  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  business  in  all  its  branches.  The 
issue  of  securities  by  these  companies  is  often  defined 
as  to  limitations  by  the  law  granting^them  charter  or 
franchise  rights,  thus  giving  a  guarantee  against  over- 
issue. Each  and  every  one  of  these  enterprises  stands 
on  its  own  particular  merits,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to 
ascertain  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  operated, 
for  publicity  is  now  required  not  only  by  the  investo'rs 
but  by  the  community  served.  'Dark  alley'  methods, 
as  they  have  been  termed,  are  largely  a  thing  of  the 
past  in  business  as  it  is  conducted  tonday  and  companies 
in  difficulties  now  are  usually  those  which  are  carrying 
a  load  of  past  misdemeanors  rather  than  those  organized 
and  carried  on  with  a  full  knowledge  of  all  details  by 
the  communities  they  serve.  State  and  local  govern- 
ment securities  of  all  kinds  hold  high  place  in  public 
esteem.  The  comparatively  low  rate  of  interest,  at 
which  they  are  floated  is  evidence  of  their  substantial 
character  and  American  laws  governing  trust  funds 
allow  investment  therein.  First  mortgage  bonds  and 
debentures  of  all  kinds  issued  upon  land  and  nearly  all 
other  forms  of  property  come  under  this  classification, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  violent  fluctuations  of  prices, 
except  for  the  usual  shadings  due  to  easy  or  tight  money, 
are  confined  to  secondary  issues  of  bonds  or  to  the  bulk 
of  common  stocks  with  which  the  brokers  amuse  them- 
sdves  to  their  own  profit.  One  noticeable  feature  of 
the  American  security  market  in  dull  times  \s  iVvt  sXea^dv 


demand  and  firmer  price  of  sound  non-speculative 
securities.  First  issues  find  a  ready  sale  when  the 
public  is  seeking  safety  rather  than  a  gambling  chance 
of  extraordinary  profits. 

"  Every  possible  precaution  is  being  taken  in  Amerka 
to  minimize  the  evil  effects  of  the  European  war  aid 
it  now  seems  possible  that  the  loss  to  American  entc^ 
prise  will  be  confined  to  a  shrinkage  of  income  wM 
little  or  no  encroachment  upon  capital.  PresideM 
Wilson  made  a  statement  on  August  2d  which  ei- 
presses  the  best  judgment  of  the  men  at  the  head  of 
American  financial  affairs.  He  said :  'So  far  as  we  are 
concerned  there  is  no  cause  for  excitement.  There  ii 
great  inconvenience,  for  the  time  being,  in  the  moncf 
market  and  in  our  exchanges,  and  temporarily  in  the 
handling  of  our  crops,  but  America  is  absolutely  pie- 
pared  to  meet  the  financial  situation  and  to  straightd 
everything  out  without  material  difficulty.  The  oolf 
thing  that  can  possibly  prevent  it  is  unreasonable 
apprehension  and  excitement.  We  must  all  for  the 
moment  act  together  as  Americans  in  seeing  that 
America  does  not  suffer  any  unreasonable  dtstics 
from  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  at  large.  The 
situation  in  Europe  is  perhaps  the  gravest  in  its  1 
bilities  that  has  arisen  m  modem  times,  but  it  need  1 
affect  the  United  States  unfavorably  in  the  long  ma. 
Not  that  the  United  States  has  anything  to  take  ^ 
vantage  of,  but  her  own  position  is  sound  and  she  owes 
it  to  mankind  to  remain  in  such  a  condition  and  in  sadk 
a  state  of  mind  that  she  can  help  the  rest  of  the 
worid!    .    .    .' 

"Foreign  investors  who  now  hold  sound  Ameikai 
securities  can  congratulate  themselves  on  their  fori 
fortune.  Those  who  are  seeking  an  outlet  for  invesl- 
ment  could  not  have  chosen  a  better  time  for  buying 
for  values  now  are  expressed  in  net  figures,  and  in  ihB 
safely  neutral  country  across  the  sea  no  panic  has  as  yet 
destroyed  the  financial  perspective." 

AN  AMERICAN  BANKER'S  VIEW 

President  Caldwell  of  the  Investment  Banken' 
Association  of  America  in  a  recent  letter  to  memben«f 
the  Association  finds  cause  for  congratulation  in  tk 
fact  that  "there  is  no  panic,  no  demoralization,  but  a 
calm  facing  of  difficulties  and  a  general  tolerance  of 
business  men  toward  one  another  which  certainly  Mpa 
a  good  way  in  helping  to  solve  any  situation."  Amoig 
other  things  he  said: 

"i  honestly  believe  there  never  was  a  time 
when  those  having  money  to  invest  should  be  more 
careful  to  invest  in  conservative  bonds  and  keep 
away  from  everything  which  might  appear  to  be 
speculative.     .     .     . 

"The  optimistic  spirit  of  our  members,  as  well  as 
of  all  business  in  America,  cannot  long  be  held  in  a 
state  of  inactivity,  and  as  money  conditions  improve 
and  our  banks  are  not  overtaxed,  we  will  gradually 
be  put  back  into  a  normal  state.  It  is  fair  to  assume 
that  the  next  three  or  four  months  will  show  the  sale 
of  sufficient  of  our  surplus  to  foreign  countries  to 
meet  their  necessities  as  will  create  a  favorable  offset 
to  whatever  amount  of  our  securities  they  may  desire 
to  return  to  us.  More  than  all  this,  foreign  securities 
are  much  more  affected  than  American  securities  and 
the  longer  the  war,  the  greater  this  difference  will  be. 
so  that,  after  all,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  American 
securities  abroad  will  be  regarded  daily  with  more 
V^Nox  9X1^  \Viti^  ^l  be  less  desire  to  sell." 


INVESTMENTS 


JAMKBtS  TKUST  COMPANTf.  HOUSTON.  TIXAS  +  BAKXIKS  TKPST  COMPAiry.  HOUSTON.  TKXAS  -f  IIAW¥1B»  TKUST  COMPAITf,    HOUSTOIt 

Guaranteed  7%  Mortgages 

Security:  Texas  Farm  Lands  and  Improved  City  Property        2 

The  Bankers  Trust  Company,  Houston,  sells  First  Mortgage  7% 
Real  Estate  Gold  Bonds,  issued  in  denominations  of  $500.00; 
secured  by  Texas  farm  lands  and  improved  city  property  worth 
double  the  amount  of  the  loan. 

This  Company  does  not  act  as  broker,  but  all  securities  are  owned 
by  the  Company  before  they  are  offered  for  sale.  "^ 

All  principal  and  interest  is  collected  and  remitted  without  charge  S 
to  the  investor,  when  due.  5 

Consider  this  offering  and  what  it  means  to  you  to  increase  your  * 
interest  rate.  Descriptive  booklet,  giving  details,  will  be  fur-  | 
nished  upon  request.  6 

BANKERS  TRUST  COMPANY 
Houston,  Texas 

Capital  S2.000.000.  ^Surplus  SeOO.000 

BAWKEmS  TKU8T  COMPANY.  HOUSTON.  TtXAS  -f  BANKPtS  TKU8T  COMPANTf.  HOUSTON.  TtXAS  -f  BAMKMtS  TKU8T  COMPAWT,  ■OUSTOM 

We  own  and  offer  subject  to  prior  sale 

Municipal     Street   Improvement 

7%  Bonds 

ISSUED  BY 

CALIFORNIA  CITIES 

SUCH  AS 

LOS  ANGELES,  IMPERIAL,  CORONA 

EXEMPT  FROM  FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX 

PucbAMd  largely  by  Benin,  Tniat  Companies  and  indiyidnal  inTeaton  tlixoaghont  United  State* 

,Let  u$  send  you  our  booUet  "STREET  JMPROVEMENT  BONDS" 
It  wUl  be  a  help  to  you  in  choosing  an  investment. 

Assets  $100,000.00 

Security    Investment    Company 

Riverside,  California 

(H/W. 

ccn^C  E. 
lE.  L.< 


(H/W.  HAMMOND.  Pr«nd«Bt;  Dir^ter  National  Bank  of  Rirofftido 
OfBeon^  C  E.  BROUSE.  VicoJVosidoBt;  Coflhior  Otisoas'  NatioMJ  Bonk 
.  COVEY,  Socrotarr-MoBotor 


Vrompt  replies  to  financial  'inqu\ne%  \Tom  \Vvt  '^t^Atttf  ^T>i\nt 


INVESTMENTS 


Calvert    Mortgage 


PER  CENT 
Certificates 


An  ideal  investment  for  savings  or  idle  funds* 

Not  affected  by  stock  market  fluctuation.^  or 
busioeaA  uncertainties. 

These  certificatea  are  secured  by  first  mortgages 
on  improved  property.  The  safest  security 
there  is. 

They  are  issued  in  deuominations  of  $100.  and 
are  payable  on  demand  at  any  time  after  two 
yeai3. 

They  are  issued  by  a  company  that  has  been  in 
business  ^  years  and  that  has  never  in  all  that 
time  been  a  day  late  in  mailing  interest  cbeck, 
or  payment  of  principal  when  due. 

Wiiie  io^ayjor  the  ''6%  Safeifj"  book 

THE  CALVERT  MORtCAGE  COMPANY 

1008  Calnrt  Bldv^  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Sugar  Necessary 
to  Life 

Sugar  is  only  one  of  many  staple 
crops  produced  on  the  fertile  alluvial 
lands  of  Louisiana  under  the  scientilic  and 
diversified  agriculture  now  practiced. 

We  offer  famt  mortgages  in 'amounts 
from  Sioo  up  netting  6%  secured  by 
[jroducing  lands  worth  three  times 
amount  of  loan  with  principal  and  in- 
krest  guaranketL 

YOUR  SAFETY  FIRST  is  our  busi^ 
ness— let  us  tell  you  about  it.  Ask  for 
liooklet  1133-A, 

Mortgage  Securities  (9, 

1    I  CAFlTAtPAtD^H/  IN    S  600.000.    \-# 

WfiTWEV- Central  Buoo.'  New  Orleans. 


6%g7% 


Fotindi 
1881 

Se&ttlePles 


First  Mortgage 

on  high  grmde.  im{)foved  Seattle  r 
estate,    conservatively    vppr&tMid 
experts. 

These  mortgagee  offer  An  inve^mr 
of  constant,  dependable  \^ii«;  lAn&f 
not  fluctuate.  The  princtpttl  »  m 
and  tlie  interest  yield  certatu* 

We  see  that  taxsea  are  p^id,  pnaf 
insurance  earned,  collect  intefvrt.  m 
care  for  all  details. 

3d  years^  5uoo^»ful    espmoioe 
satbfaetory  mve^inienU* 

S^nd  for  LtMi  of  Current  Ofi%rn^^ 

titfmrmnct — oitj^  B^mk  im  Smattit 

Calhoun,  Denny  &  EwiB 

Seattle  Wulungtr 


Stronger  Security 

In  times  of  stress  Investment 
should  not  be  made  incauUoustj 
Stronger  security  should  be  sou^i 
The  war  is  undoubtedly  making  sloe 
market  investments  in  this  ojujitr 
unstable.     Our 

Georgia  Farm  Mortgag ei 

are  placed  on  farms  whose  steady  ii 
crease  in  value  cannot  be  checked  b 
present  conditions,  especially  as  Eun 
pean  farms  are  inactive. 

We  have  had  forty-four  years'  sucoe 
ful  experience  in  the  valuation  of  farm 
Our  mortgage  are  first  mortgages  base 
on  from  two  to  three  times  our  acta 
valuations.   They  yield  fine  returns* 

Wise  investors  should  write  us  at  oac 

E^tahtUhed  iSTO 

The  Soatkern  Mortgage  Co> 


Full  informauou  *\>ouV  4fvv  «cmuVj  Vtom  xJfcfc  ^t^^wf  ^wvV* 


INVESTMENTS 


Should  I  Buy  Bonds  Now? 


Sent  to  Ton  Free 

This  ^e  Blue  Book  of 
American  Investments" 
is  of  the  greatest  value 
to  investors  and  thoae 
having  funds  to  place. 
Particularly  is  this  true 
at  the  present  time  in 
view  of  the  unsettled 
conditions  in  the  invest- 
ment 6eld. 

There  are  only  a  few  cop- 
ies left.  Send  for  yours 
to-dmy. 


This  is  the  question  of  the  hour  to  every  conserva- 
tive American  investor.  A  situation  which  has  never 
had  a  precedent  confronts  us. 

Now,  of  all-  times,  is  it  necessary  for  you  to  in- 
vestigate, from  every  angle.  Determine  definitely  con- 
cerning the  securities  you  hold  or  contemplate  buying. 

Safety  of  principal,  above  all,  should  be  your 
governing  factor.  We  invite  your  fullest  investigation 
of  a  new  list  of  investment  bonds,  yielding  in  some 
instances  6%.  These  securities  are  of  different  classes 
— municipal,  well-secured  railroad  and  time-tested 
public  service  corporation  bonds. 

May  we  send  you  this  list  of  hmestment  suggestions  in  line  with 
the  ^ririt  of  caution  exercised  by  the  conservative  buyer? 

BOWMAN,  COST  &  COMPANY 

InMfesinteni  BankerM 
610  Third  National  Bank  BuUding         St.  Louis,  Mo. 


7%  California  Street  Improvement  Bonds 

-^re  bonds  issued  by  cities  of  California  to  cover  cost  of  street  work,  being  issued  under  the  general  street 
^^^  of  California  and  municipal  bodies  of  the  dty  where  property  is  located.    The  streets  are  improved 
^^cr  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  City  Engineer  and  the  Street  Superintendent, 
^^^ere  bonds  are  issued  the^  are  a  first  lien  against  the  property,  after  taxes,  and  bear  interest  at  the  rate 

>%  per  annum,  interest  bemg  payable  semi-annually. 

xliesc  bonds  are  not  subject  to  the  Income  Tax,  are  exempt  from  state,  county  and  dty  taxes,  therefore 
^  interest  is  net. 

^e  quote  from  Page's  California  Street  Laws: 


^  Xlie  lien  of  the  assessment  is  prior  to  all  liens  of  private  indi- 
«^jals.  whether  such  other  liens  are  prior  in  tune  or  not.  Ac- 
^ingly.  it  is  held  that  the  lien  of  a  street  assessment  is  prior 
-Hough  an  absohite  deed  is  given  to  secure  the  debt.  Upon  the 
^e  principle,  it  is  held  that  the  lien  of  a  street  assessment 
^«s  precedence  over  a  homestead." 

^oroe  other  reasons  why  California  Street  Improvement  Bonds 
^  a  good  and  safe  investment: 

"iTiey  always  Uke  precedence  over  mortgages,  judgments,  and 
LJiens  except  taxes. 

^liey  are  superior  to  mortgages  as  the  bond  is  a  small  lien 
j^inparcd  to  the  value  of  the  property. 
^Xbey  are  issued  undrr  a  Sute  Act. 
^Xbey  are  ax'ailable  at  all  times. 
IThey  are  not  a  hand-made  security. 
jfhey  have  a  public  record  of  twenty  years  behind  them. 
Tjry  are  easUv  converted  into  cash. 
J*hey  are  good  collateral  for  loans. 


They  do  not  depend  upon  the  success  or  honesty  of  individuals, 
firms  or  corporations. 

They  do  not  fluctuate  in  price. 

They  are  paid  through  and  collected  by  the  City  Treasurer. 

They  are  a  basic  Real  Estate  Sccuritv. 

They  represent  benefits  received  that  enhance  the  value  of 
property. 

They  will  earn  better  than  7%  at  par  through  redemptions. 

They  represent  money. 

Twenty  years'  record  of  cities  of  California  proxT  these  securi- 
ties have  no  equal 

Lecal  Status  of  Bonds 

Proceedings  leading  up  to.  and  including,  the  issuance  of  all  bonds 
offered  to  investors  by  this  Company  are  passed  upon  by  attorneys, 
considered  among  the  best  authorities  on  California  Street  Laws. 

We  refer  by  permission  to  First  National  Bank  of  Los  Angeles. 
Marco  H.  Hellman.  Vice  President  Merchants  National  Bank  01 
Los  Angeles  and  President  Hellman  Commercial  Trust  and  Sav- 
ings Bank.  <A  Los  Angeles.  Security  Trust  and  Savings  Bank  of 
Los  Angeles. 


THE  EMPIRE  SECURITIES  COMPANY 
SuHe  1201  Hibernian  BIdg. 


Lot  Angde* 


t 


OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS 


Allen  Osmttn.  President;  President  Whittier  NatSooal  Bank.  President  Whittier  Home  Savings  Bank 
'.  E.  Thavki.  Vice-President  A.  H.  CoNCKa.  Secretary  • 

W.  A.  BoNYGNE.  President  Commercial  National  Bank  G.  E.  BrmNGEB.  Investment  Securities 


Prompt  replies  to  finindal  inquiritt  itom  \V\ft  "^t^dw^  ^rrv^^ 


INVESTMENTS 


North  Dakota 

Farm  Mortgages 

Security  behind  Farm  Mort- 
gages never  changes  or  depreci- 
ates, while  other  securities  vary 
and  at  present  are  of  uncertain 
value. 

My  33  years*  residence,  and  31 
years'  banking  and  selling  Farm 
Mortgages,  without  the  loss  of 
a  dollar  interest  or  principal, 
make  them  everything  desirable 
for  the  investment  of  Trust 
Funds  and  the  careful  investor. 

WALTER  L.  WILUAMSON 
Usbon,  North  Dakota 


Banks  Seek  "Safety  First" 

in  mAklBg  iiiTeatiiieDis,  Tht  fact  tlut 
uTUtgs  batiks,  losurtfico  comp&oies 
and  colleges  piit  their  money  into  high* 
lzitereat-b«ariDf  faim  mortgages  empha' 
alieatke  safety  of  Alberta  fanmucntgaget. 

Alberta  Farm  Mortgaged 

tliat  we  offer,  pajlng  6%  net,  are  m- 
ci2i«d  by  pfoducing  real  estate  wortb  3 
and  4  times  the  amount  of  loan.  AH 
title*  warrajited  by  the  Alberta  Govera- 
ment,  and  we  protect  fou  against  loss 
by  default  in  interest  or  prtDcipal^ 

If  you  havf  ot^f  SSOO  tir  Am  much 
u  SlOiOOO  ta  kiT«i,  writt  lor  our 
Litwt   liii  el   t'l  AtbtwtA  morifAgcL 

ASSOCIATED  MORTGAGE  INVESTORS 

KincRw^  N.  IteUai,  Trwwvnr 

27S  Grulft*  BUm*  RocliMtor.  N.  Y. 


North  Dakota  and  Mi 

First  Farm  Mortgagi 

Yielding  Six  Per  Cent 

No  safer  security  for  the  conserval 
investor  than  a  mortgage  <m  an 
proved  farm  in  North  Dakota  or  M 
tana.  Our  mortgages  are  carcfi 
selected,  taken  only  through  our  c 
Offices  and  are  made  with  our  0 
money.  Many  of  our  customers  ; 
Banks  and  Trust  Companies.  Wl 
better  evidence  of  security  can  be  ka 
We  have  mortgages  in  large  or  « 
amounts. 

WriUfar 
Current  Lists  and  Referemces 

BICKELU  KYLLO  &  COMPAB 


Towner,  North  Dakota 


War  Proof  Secuiiti 


While  the  European  war  haa  so  dcoiorBlj 
the  slock  and  bond  market  as  t(»  eaU  for 
dcfes^mg  of  excbanfcs,  the  security  bduad 
FARM  MORTGAGE  b  mt  depnoated 
interest  returns  diminished.  The  untbrrvt 
war  means  incTeased  demand  for  our  t 
products  and  this  insuiei  stability  of  vsi 

Our  MORTGAGES  have  met  every 
and  are  now  purchased  bv  EIGICT  LIFE 
SURANCE  COMPANIES. 

INTEREST  and  PRINCIPAL  remitlcc 
due  date  by  NEW  VORK  check. 

21  >'ears  without  loss  lo  any  client.  IV 
for  free  booklet,  List  and  refeienccs. 

Rcjfnolds    Mortgage    Compa 

R.  B.  BISHOP,  Vtn^^^uf . 

F<iH  WOTth  Tt 


How  10  \i\vc»X  v^^^  \\xiA\ — i.%VW^  "%«%^KtiJ  ^Krr«fc 


INVESTMENTS 


Warm  mortgagei 


*i->^»  yield  .  hit 


ifKef  r»te  of  initrett  than 
rrt^iny  other  fortni  of  investment.  Thry  are 
ttibic  ihvTStmcnTt  »od  %rr  noc  iffecti^d  by 
VAf  or  otkcj'  uncertJin  con d  it  ion  i. 
When  repreivndns  ■  fif t»  litn  on  J^ptrty 
in  A  rich  jgricukural  district  chcnt  irc  no 

iiiveitmeotj  lifer. 

Fimt  mcBt^'i^w  OD  luch  property  ite  the  *n/>  ^Ind  »e  hAncH*. 

Our  bookt  ihow  ^  rei-erd  of  more  t^n  f 7 .^cio,':oo  ioa^l  [i1:ac«d  cut 

^LnsA  Jit  Si>utli  Dlbitivti  withAiEiI  a.  fjl^jfle  (^Ot^'i  laKltoAH  iDvesLor. 

Rctunu  nmnn^  s>4%  4Dd  «%;  N«wAitiA|rforkQt«mt  or  pHncJj^l- 

G,  W,  HART»  Pr«a.,  M^rckanU  Bank 
BRYANT,  30UTH  DAKOTA 


Municipal  Bonds 

(Free  ff^m  /ncomt  Fa*) 
Thes«  bonds,  payable  from  taxes,  backed  by  the 
entire  wealth  of  rirb  counties,  cities  and  school 
distiicis,  cctitain  every  element  of  a  desirable  in* 
vestment— Siftty^  CMftrtibilitr^  and  Attn<tiT«  Ii* 
cKmrn — the  same  kind  of  bonds  which 

The  U*  S,  Gov't  Accepts  as 

Security  for  Postal  Savings  Deposits 

But  Inst »d  <rf  the  i%  whscb  Ibe  Pottd  Banks  pay,  these 
Boncb  will  giv*  you  aa  income  of  ttom  4%  lo  si^c^^nd 
yoti  t^ct  it  regularly. 

Writtfw  B^iiit  B^"B^nds  ej  Our  Cmtftiry**^FREB 
flew   Flrit  NatioaAl  Baak,  DmpL.  2^  Caluminu,  Oliio 


Farm  Mortgages 
Guaranteed 


Central 
TmxoB 


6 


% 


Thiriieih 
Year 


•  Write  Jot  paril^afi 

THE  W.  C.  BELCHER  LAND  MORTGAGE  CO. 

FORT  WORTH.  TEXAS 
Capital  mn4  fi^arpliu  ifiC0,000.01> 


For  58  years  we  have  sold 

Iowa  Farm  Mortgages 

Secured  by  the  constant  med 
of  the   world  for  food. 
Rich  soili  sufficient  moisture,  piogrcs- 
live   farmers,   insure   crops   in   Iowa. 
Mortf  Age  Depl. 

LeaTitt  &  Johnsoii  Trust  Compaiiy 

Waterloo^  Iowa 


><fSF?Sftw 


C@l 


A  Message 
To  World's  Work  Readers 

Agricuityre.  America's  greAtest  industry,  to- 
dfty  offers  the  gTeate«t  investment  opportun- 
ity. Its  mcirtgiige*  are  strengthened  by  the 
European  war*  while  securities  based  on 
other  industries  are  weakened.  Invest  your 
money,  then,  in  those  securities  which  are 
gaming  in  strength.  Record  cropa  and  an 
enormous  extra  demand  assure  the  position 
of  Farm  Mortgages, 

It  has  been  €iu.r  work  for  22  fttn  lo  me}vdt  Okla)io« 
mm* 9  best  mortSARe*  for  indfvidu&l  Invefttof*  thri>u£h' 
out  iKe  country.  Let  ui  submit  olfferinRS  to  jou  now, 
Vou  will  h«v«  tb«  ativantaife  of  our  ivrvice,  ol  &ur 
exEteriencie  in  cboosins  the  invcatEncnta  Tor  jrou^  mnA 
of  our  nUention  to  }rQur  Mortsasea  uoti)  their  ma- 
luriir.  Remember,  (€»,  tKat  our  mdrtsacea  sive  ;ou 
6%  OB  srouT  inveitnierii* 

Aak/oT  Oc/eAer  Hal  and  BoQklet  315 

Oklahoma  Farm  Mortgage  Co. 

OUahotna  City,  U.  S,  A. 


\Si 


m 


Income  Tax  Exempt 

70^  MUNICIPAL 
/  ^  GOLD  BONDS 


I 


Los  Angeles  and  Souihem  Catifomii 
Cities  Street  ImproTement 

ipi 

a  j?fior  lien  to  any  fir«*  rtjort^ai 


The  Supreme  Court  Haa  ruled  that  tbeae  bonila  arSi 
_  ^... .  lien  to  any  firti  rtiorti^aBe,  bull  ' 
SimiJar  lien,  resu'<il<»*  <>i  it*  aal^  of 


buiJdcrt'ot  other 
iuue. 


hnn  Truat  Cormwaiei,  Natiofiai  State  aad 
Saviinfa  B«Jika  thjoucbouE  California  lare  IsTsa 
purcLaaen  of  the*e  boFid*^  not  only  because  they 
arc  l«8aJ  inveatments  for  all  such  itiatiititions,  but 
also  fay  reason  nf  theif  recorrtixf^d  elemenf  of  Uli- 
u«u^  »afciy.     OSered  ai  par  and  accnied  intereat. 

Improved   Los  Aogelei   City 
First  Mortgage  Realty  Bonds 

Of  the  hiflhcat  charafrter.  baaed  on  hQ%   vvluatiotL 
7%  interflft,  p«yablc  quarterly  *Ad  aeini'SnaiuIlr- 

ROLAND  BOLGIANO 

Itipmmimeni  Banker 
L«o»  Angel<»  California 


is 


INVESTMENTS 


First  Mortgages 

Security —  Stability— ^  Income 

The  **best  buy'*  in  the  investment 
market  today  is  a  First  Mortgage, 
If  yoii  can  get  it  on  farm  lands  producing 
standard  cxops  wtuch  are  more  greatly 
needed  now  than  ever  before  and  for 
wtiich  there  will  be  an  increasing  de- 
mand for  yeafs  to  come^  yon  are  buying 
in  a  rising  market. 

We  have  in  our  Ward-HarHson  First 
Mortgages  that  very  in  vestment-- First 
Mortgages'based  on  producing  farms  in 
the  fertile  Black  Lands  of  Central  Teiras, 
selected  carefully  from  the  offerings  of 
fourteen  counties,  and  recommended  by 
us  as  high-grade,  soimd  investments. 
They  are  in  bond  form  with  6  %  interest 
coupons  attached  payable  through  the 
National  City  Bank  in  New  York* 

Send  for  our  interesting,  illustrated  Book-^ 
l«t  W-7  and  list  of  offerings. 

Our  Vaimtions  art  Tour  Prot^ctum 

Ward-Harrison  Mortgage  Co 

Fort  Worth,  Texas 


6% 


FARM 
MORTGAGES 


6% 


T^ocited  as  we  are  in  the  heart  of  the  Red 
River  Valley p  the  most  fertile  valley  in  the 
world  with  possibly  one  exception,  our  loans 
are  on  most  productive  farms* 

We  offer  them  to  investors  to  net  6%  (No 
Taxes)*  We  collect  interest  and  remit  without 
charge. 

Write  for  partic\ilars  and  list  of  mortg^cs. 

Northern  Savingt  Baiik^Fargo,N«D. 

The  Oldest  Samngs  Bank  in  Narfh  Dakota 


^     DANFORTH    ^.^ 
%  FARM  MORTGAGES  f  % 

Are  pro%'cn  safe  investments, 
Fif ty-si:t   years    of    practical  | 
experience  in  lending  money  on 
farm  lands  without  default  of  a 
single  dollar  of  principal  or  in- 
teri^t  is  back  of  every  DanfoitK  Mortgagv* 
You  can  invest  $500  or  1 1,000  just  as  safely 
as  you  can  a  larger  amount. 

A  A  for  oat  dt»;Hpttct  Lkt  No.  54. 

A.  G.  DANFORTH  &  CO^  BanU«rft 

Founded  A.  D.  IgSS  WASHmGTO\4, 111^ 


6%  Farm  Mortgagi 

$500  and  UpwanU 
Safe  and  Sore — ^No  W« 

Here  in  the  great  fertile  Nocthn 
and  where   **we'rie    right    on 
ground,"  where  values  are  ^tjcu 
iacrtasmgf  is  the  bctt  place  to 

vest  your  money. 

Our  6%  ¥tim  MorLpLgQ  us  c>ii  aad  t 
Hwer  a  bw  b  it  fvum.  Write  Itir  Bot 
«*U"  uid  Live  oTOffenii^ 


£.  J.  LANDER  Sc  CO. 

Griind  F&rhM,  N.  D. 


i 


6l^%  and  7% 

With  Complete  Safe 

Write  today  for  new  booklet  and  dri 
describing 

7%  Selected  First  Mortgages 
7%  Municipal  Improvement   Bonds 
7^  Commercial  Bujldin^  Bonda 
^S^  Detienture  Bonds 

Correnpoodence  iavitett 

Northern  Bond  &  Mortgage 

1408  Fourlh  Avenoe  Seattle,  VV 
Baak  mad  €ommen:§Mt  R*ttfmam9 

SAVE  SMMX  Sin 

Vqu  o>uld  ftccuintilate  Ador 
capit&l  in  a  voy  lew  jre»n  b^  t«i 
catnpBffttive^  moMll  muiQ*  of  wt 

J  four  divideads  md  iat^cst  iw» 

Yqu  probacy  nc^er  ft 
a  thiDg,  bccsLu<4:  Ibc  t 

mad  no  opportuDitf  

iuclf  tL>  you  tnia.ve»ndiiive^c«4r^ 
e  T>cr  ctTtit  mtcrnt,  Thmm  it  mo  OBbAi 
to  wait  udt  jl  y ou  |i«vr  tsved  up  fijooi 
or  f vem  |icm>  Hit b  wkkh  to  bvf  oae 
mortj^£<4  iQ  order  to  socure  &  ft  ^ 
investment  with  us.  Our  Ccfti&cmtesa  1 
yield  6  pet  cetit.  piyabk  AaniHUunnl 
fune  a)  OUT  mqrti^^cLgea'^iLnd  U«  wlt 
f  able  ahti  tmtyiAt,  on  30  dayi'iiotie^ 
$23  today;  n-^k  iiw  La  ah  List  to&. 

Perkins&CoSSSSIK 

LAWRENCE.  KANSA 


Bonds  and  Mortgage 

DUtrlct  Municipal  Bonds  c^rt fully  selirct^J  from  t 
priiictpal  Cities  in  the  State  of  WLsbingtoii  la  fit 
invegtori  s\%  to  7%.  We  have  marketed  several  BitlJi 
dotbrso[  tbe^  bondb  wttbout  m  suagk  cue  of  deUiili 
interest  or  priacipiL 

First  Mortf  ■(^«ii  ofi  impiwred  Scittlt  property*  mten 
7^il  TKiyabk  semi-Qnuudly  Atcorapnaied  with  certificate 
Title  Insurance.  Apprniseraenl^  ecc-  Our  Io&a  limit  do 
not  exceed  oue  third  oE  the  valuAtkni  of  tiropeitv,  / 
securities  handled  by  u«  are  bought  outri|ht.  The  pi 
sonnet  of  our  cdTnpfi,Dy  Ate  b&nlen  of  long  pnctk 
experience.     Addr^a 

ERIKSON,  JOHANON  &  CO. 


INVESTMENTS 


FIRST  MORTGAGE  SECURITY 


b  the  ffoUoi  wol— in  the  land  ol  bis 

jatei  are  hii^ — becauM  moncr  niay  e 

carilies  are  fint  moitgaget  on  improved  real  etlate  in  one  of  the 
M  ■ubetanrialhr  proeperout  of  all  western  dries.  Oklahoma  Ghr. 
faiirertmenis  tnA  at  you  woold  like  to  hunt  out  for  jronnelf, 
wt  have  foond  for  you-niafe-suarded  wiih  evenr  precaution.     We 
aM  oD  the  ground — know  the  lerritonr-know  the  posabiUties  and 


THE  AUREUUS^WANSON  COMPANY 


bare  nerer  loat  one  dollar  of  principle  for  our  clients,  nor 
miaed  an  intereit  payment. 

The  yalues  are  three  times  the  money  loaned.  Write  for 
our  free  booklet  describinc  our  medtods,  lists  of  loans,  etc., 
from  $  1 50  to  $  1 0.000.  References  by  permission:  The  Guar- 
anty Bank,  Oklahoma  Gty:  State  National  Bank.  Oklahoma 
Gty:  Fust  Sute  Bank.  Tallequah. 


20  State  Nationsd  Bank  Bmldins 


Oklalioma  City.     Olka. 


f  fi^y  WTH  ABSOLUTE  SAFETT 
[OroANDtlWSilHiNKABLEYALUE 

tIM*    9500,    fl.000    DenamlnatlOBis 

BoHk  mature  in  i  to  5  years,  S«cure<i  by  hiKh-gmde 
Cliiewi  apartments  &nd  Und  havmer  income  j  to  ^  times 
iDtAl  lilerest .  Security  i  lor  i.  Debt  reduced  aemJ- 
aainallj  by  xna.]  preraymcnts. 

Ctolcago    Title    &    Trmt     Co* 

aeti  as  tnulec.^  jgruaranten  title  am]  hrsl  Ubq,  and  ccrtiiies 
cicll  bond .  IntciKt  pfomplty  paid  twice  &  ytaf.  Our  book 
«l  T^uabk  Lnfoimation   sent    \mt  on  itqaal.     Aak  lot 
Ko    B  43       W.  N.  MACQUEEN  A  CO- 
Ibftfate  ud  BpwA  BvA^n,  11  5o.  U  Salle  SL»       CUcai« 


Br       Mffar 


.S^JalafrtiMdrtiti' 


Hence  ^H 


For    eD€fy  acre  of  European 
farm   tand  devasiated   hy   thm 
thm  palae  Qf  a  corT^*pond- 
acre  in  Aateri^a  £■  enhanced, 
farm  land*  arm  ntorm  dmrnirabh  than  eifer 
at  security t 

Our  irivestim«iitii,  tMised  f o*  y«ara  on  the  Appi-iiiiiala 
of  «9Ep«rt&,  liave  earned  aur  reputatioi]  of  Soaaiou 
ftto^^^ilvly  la  the  Soalh/' 

W«  am  making'  you  tba  K^Lid  offering  of  6  and  7  p«t 
^enttallnt  tDort^ase  kwimcHi  G«ors^ia  £iain&    we 
tfia]lb«sl«d  to  MM  jou  otir  deflCjrix^Ure  Uter«tur6 
Sttd  Ittta  All  TC!V]iicifv 
*  ^9  CcrlScatM  «f  D«p4«l  alaa  f«r  Savlal  ta*fator*, 

SESSIONS  LOAN  A  TRUST  COMPANY 


6%  Semi- Annual  Interest 
with  Absolute  Safety 

Tht  iTi vestments  of  the  Rvrr&ei  mvcati^K  tniui  or  ?FomAn, 
reppcKnts  the  rcsaltjs  of  thrift  and  saving— money  tjint  haa 
hern  aixurniiLitpd  by  nain^taking  eHort  and  invested  for  the 
purpose  of  incoTOC-  In  many  mstancea  a  sio^it  investment 
rrpTMenta  practically  the  entire  capiul  ol  the  investor* 

It  ia  af  the  utmost  impottanct  that  investm*nla  of  thb 
cbjLTactef  be  lAfeguarded  m  evtfy  possible  manner. 

Investors  in  the  Bonfoey  l^an  &  lavcstment  ComTnoy 
mortgage  lAke  no  risk,  whatever 

The  Krenl  Eufopcan  conflia  has  not  affected  the  vibes  of 
these  sKurities.     Write  lor  Booklet  C-ioo. 


BONFOEY    LOAN   St   INVESTMENT 

81  e  Stat*  Halional  Bajik   Buildinc 
OlcUhoma  Cily  QkUlwEna 


CD. 


0%  OUR  MONTANA  7% 
FARM  First  Farm  Mortgages  city 

Are  considered  as  safe  as  Government  Bonds,  be-^ 
cause  the  Montana  f aimer  produces  more  and 
better  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  alfalfa  per  acie  tbaa 
any  otter  section  of  the  Northwest. 

The  management  of  this  Corporation  has  had 
twenty- five  y tars'  experience  in  the  placing  of  funds 
for  investors,  without  the  loss  of  a  dollar. 

Write  for  our  illustrated  booklet  and  state  map, 
which  are  free  for  the  asking. 

BANKING  CORPORATION  OF  MONTANA 
Paid  Cipitd,  $500,  CMM).  DO      Box  A,  Heleim,  Montana 


Our  conservatively  placed  loans  on  income- 
bearing  property  yield  the  highest  interest 
rates  consistent  with  safety. 
We  collect  and  remit  without  charge. 


SpoktM 
Gty 

WrUe  for  Mortgage  List  No,  us  \\  Mortflget 

Mechanics  Loan  Sk  Trust  Co^  Spokane,  Wn. 


Read  Joseph  Conrad's  Books 

They  are  Becoming  Better  Known 
by  All — Ask  Your  Bookseller 


Ask  tlic  Readers*  Service  about  yout  \Tvvc%\meiv\.\ 


BUSINESS    HELPS 


Free  Check  Insurance 


— Free  insurance  in  the  big  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Company  of 
New  York,  with  assets  of  $11,000,000,  is  now  issued  to  buyers  of 
Peerless  Check  Writers  against  possible  loss  by  raised  checkti 
There  are  no  strings  attached  to  this  offer. 

There  is  no  added  charge  of  any  kind.  The  Fidelity  and  Casualty 
Company  is  organized  under  the  exacting  insurance  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York  to  handle  general  indemnity  insurance  and  is  licensed  in  every 
state  in  the  Union.  It  is  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  largest  and  strongest 
companies  in  its  class.  It  is  known  everywhere.  Fidelity  and  Casualty 
insurance  is  dependable. 

Think  it  over.  Protection  exact -to- the -cent,  ORIGINJTED  by 
Peerless  Check  Writers,  is  in  use  by  leading  banks  and  business  houses 
throughout  the  United  States.  It  is  fast  replacing  the  old-time,  wastii^ 
and  inexact  ''not  over"  check  stamp.  It  will  in  time  completely  displace  this 
old  style  of  protection ;  for  example,  in  Rochester,  the  home  of  check  protectm^ 
nine  of  the  fifteen  banks  have  discarded  the  old  idea  and  are  usiniPeerleu 
Check  Writers  to  protect  their  drafts  to  the  penny.     These  banks  are:   - 

Genesee  Valley  Trait  Company  Monroe  Coanly  Strlnct  Bank 

Lincoln  National  Bank  Eait  Side  Savinct  Bank 

Alliance  Bank  Rochciier  Saytncs  Bank 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  Security  Trutt  Company 

Rocheiter  Trast  and  Safe  Deposit  Company 

PGCRLGSS  CWGCH  WRITGRS 

are  writing  and  protecting  millions  of  checks  each  year,  safely  transferring  billion 

of  dollars.    No  Peerless  check  or  draft  has  ever  been  successfully  raised. 

The  Peerless  method  of  thorough  shredding  and  indelible  inking  has  stood  the  test  of 
years,  in  the  face  of  an  annual  loss  on  unprotected  checks  estimated  at  $15,000,000. 

But  here's  the  nenti  idea  — the  Peerless  can  add  still  fui^herto  the  user's  sense  sf 
security  by  supplying  insurance  in  the  strongest  indemnity  company  in  America,  The 
Fidelity  and  Casualty  Company  of  New  York.  That  accords  with  the  Peerless  ttmndvi 
of  service.  Therefore,  at  great  expense  to  the  Company,  the 
Peerless  will  supply  insurance  with  each  machine  at  mo  sddid 

cost  'whatever also  the  Peerless  idea  of  service. 

There  is  119  string  tied  to  the  Peerless  insurance  oflFer.  Iff 
increased  expense  of  any  kind.  You  use  your  established  dwd 
forms  on  any  paper  you  (lease.  The  only  important  conditioa 
is  that  the  check  on  which  you  make  claim  for  loss  roust  be 
written  and  protected  on  the  Peerless  Machine. 

The  full  details  of  the  Policy  and  of  Peerless  Protectioa 
will  interest  you.  Send  the  Coupon  with  your  business 
card  or  letter-head  today.  We  will  send  not  only  fnO 
explanation  of  the  Peerless  Blachine  and  Peerleas  Policy, 
butstartlinflT  information  regardins  check  raisins. 

Learn  about  the  new  idea  now. 

PEERLESS  CHECK  PROTECTING  CO. 

Originators  of  exact  protection. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


"ProlcctiAii 
Id  th« 
Peaiar" 


THIRTY  FIVE  DOLLARS  TEN  C6NT$ 


Peerkss  hnprmt  and  Trade  Mark 


Protection  to  the  T^eny 


COUPON -^Sizn  and  mail  with  your  business  card  or  letterhead. 
Na  m  e Business . 


m 


In  wriimg  to  advenUei*  v\ca%t  ttvttvxlotv'Xi^^^^vuJ^^^W' 


INSURANCE 


fhe  Next 
iportant  Thing 
You  to  do — 


ail 

is  Coupon 
'oday 


ON'T  wait  for  accident  or  sickness  to  come  to  you.  One  man  in  seven  was 
killed  or  injured  last  year  by  accident  Many  thousands  of  our  policy-holders 
re  laid  up  by  illness.  Don't  take  chances.  Look  out  now  while  you  can.  Make 
hga  easier  for  yourself  and  yours  when  the  accident  or  sickness  does  come.  Read 
0  letter  from  a  woman  in  Ohio  —  **I  don't  know  what  I  would  have  done  if  my 
(band  had  not  carried  your  policy.  It  is  all  I  have  to  raise  the  children  on  while 
is  sick     I  have  seven  —  the  oldest  only  15. "    How  about  u^ur  wife  ? 

>ETNA-IZE 


an  ulcerated 
pftt  —  a  quick  grrippe  followed  by 


pneumonia 


attack  of    typhoid 

^  lick  grrippe  followed  by  pn 

operation  for  appendicitis— you  aon't  know 

ou  are  going  to  be  sick.   As  for  accidents, 

ir  the  manager  of  the  department  store 

Atlanta  who  was  so  badly  hurt  bv  a  flying  nail 

the  girl  in  Daliaa,  Texas,  whose  clothing 


caught  fire  from  the  exhaust  of  a  motorcycle 
motor  —  or  the  man  tn  Providence^  R.  l.«  who 
was  injured  bv  a  paasinr  lunatic.  These  are  not 
exceptions.  We  note  such  things  every  day  as  the 
demands  for  weekly  indemnities  come  in.  Tninga 
that  seem  absurd  but  they  may  pot  a  man  f 
bed  for  six  months. 


Ptateet  Yourself  With  An  Accunmlatiye  Diaability  Policy 


If  yoQ  are  totally  disabled  by  any  ordinaxy 
id«nt,  we  will  pay  you  |25  a  week  as  long  aa 
i  Itve,  or  $50  a  week  if  you  are  disabled  by  a 
Jvagr^  ateainshlp,  elevator  or  burning  build- 
^fteodent.  Ana  if  you  are  sick  with  any  ill- 
i  that  confines  you  to  the  house  we  will 
'  you  $25  a  week  for  a  year.  If  you  are  killed, 
wife  will  get  from  $5^000  to  $15,000,      If 


you  lose  two  limbs  or  both  eyes 
we  will   pay  yon  $5,000  to 
$15,000,  Halfas  much  for  one 
hand,  foot  or  eye.  y' 

Send  the  coupon^    It         ' 
costs  nothing  and       / 
brings    the   whole      ^^ 
story. 


^'  .A 


i^\^ 


ITNA  LIFE   INSURANCE   COMPANY 

Ormwcr  1341  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

ntt  tn  thf  woHd  wHHna  LiH»   Ateidmnt.  Btnlih 
and  LiabiiUit  Imsmrane^  y'' 

••y  &P99ttumUimm  for  «ll  C««iii«lt7   mttd  Borndtnt  lines 


.^y.^ 


In  writing  co  advtruiert  incase  ixkcaUon1a«.VIo«JLX>ft^^3£%3i. 


T  H  E  •  TALK-  OF-  THE  •  OFFICE 


**T«  hmlAeB  tfitt  wk  lore  w^  tke  tntiine 

Aad  e»  U  I  with  dtlight'—^mfct^  ^mJ  C/*t;f*i*m. 


REBUILDING 

P  TO  the  present  time  the  rage  of  de- 
struction :goes  on  unchecked,  and  there 
are  few  or  no  signs  of  anything  else. 
where  outside  of  the  terrible  war  zone 
i  are  wondering.how  and  when  is  to  begin 
npcesB-  of  rebuilding  what  ha$  been  so 
ssly.  destroyed.  After  three  numbers  of 
Varid's  Work  devoted,  to  blood  and 
jfifrii  should  be  lan  inspiration  to  turn 
ubjecV^ijhdamentally  constructive,  and 
fdn  announce  for  December  a  number 
;  for  its  text '*U.  S.  the  Rebuilders," 
is  coming  as  near,  to  a  Christmas  senti- 
as  is  possible  in  this  degenerate  year, 
re  is  to  be'no  "Peace  on  Earth"  perhaps 
»ur  neutr^- Viewpoint  there  may  be  at 
ome  "GciodwiU  to  I^en." 
e  itfe  the  subject3  which  we  hope  to 
in  thb  issue— Subjects  which  we  may  well 
at  mi  time  if  we' are  to  be  the  larger 
d  bwikp^'we  hope  to  become: 

THE-lTiM^E  Waits.    South  America,  the  Near 

Africa,  and  die  Far  East. 
lEATt  Ties.    Our  foreign  relations,  the  Monroe 
rine,  the  Wilson  Doctrine^  the  Openr  Door. 

FoanoN  Tariffs  Affect  Us.    How  we  are 
:ed  by  the  tariffs  all  over  the  world. 

PEN  DOOR,  THE  QPEN  SeA,  AND  FREE  TRADE. 

Md  gauge  policy  for  a  big  nation. 
BncAN' Merchant  Marine. 
AN  Popularity  in  Foreign  Lands.  Interviews 
ned. 

Am  an  American.    By  a  German,  a  French- 
a  Swede,  an  Italian,  etc. 
£S  OF  Blood. 

;an  Travel  Abroad.    See  the  Americas  first. 
[ERiCAN  Merchant  Marine   and  What  It 
Do. 

lEST  Can  the  U.  S.  Skrve  Civilization  in 
Crisis? 

N  Banking  Outposts.  American  banks  abroad 
vhat  they  can  do. 
AN  Loans. 
AN   Diplomacy. 
ONCESsioN  Business. 
^'e  Are  Doing  to  Mket  Our  New  Responsi- 

lES. 

TECT  OF  Capital  on  Trade. 


A  SPANISH  EDITION 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  learn  of  the  demand  in 
South  America  and  other  Spanish  speaking 
countries  for  a  Spanish  edition  of  the  World's 
Work.  Some  of  the  larger  American  firms 
and  corporations  have  planned  to  join  with 
us  to  get  a  wide  circulation  for  the  December 
magazine  in  these  countries,  and  the  RebiiiiU- 
ers  Number  will  be  issued,  if  our  plan  works 
out,  in  both  languages  about  December  i, 
1914.  If  you  are  interested  in  getting  into 
these  new  fields,  write  us. 

BOOKS  AND  YET  MORE  BOOKS    :.''' 

We  hope  we  are  not  obsessed  by  the  war. 
The  making  of  Fewer  and  Better  Books  goes 
on,  we  are  thankful  to  say,  successfully.  TTic 
publishers  report  that  the  book  publishing 
and  selling  business  is  good.  Here,  in  brief; 
is  the  fall  list,  details  of  which  appear  in  other 
advertising  pages  in  this  issue: 

The  Twenty-Fourth  of  June.*  By  Grace  S.  Rich- 
mond, $1.35  net. 
Almayer's  Folly.     By  Joseph  Conrad,  cloth,  $1.25 

net;  limp  leather  $1.50  net. 
The  Place  Beyond  the  Winds.    By  Harriet  T. 

Comstock,  $1.25  net. 
C^ANGE  (Vol.  VII  of  the  Drama  League  Series).    By 

J.  O.  Frands,  75  cents  net. 
Joseph  Conrad.    By  Richard  Curie,  $1.35  net. 
The  T£ETH  of  the  Tiger.    By  Maurice  Leblanc, 

$1.2$  net. 
Astronomy  (Threshold  of  Science  series).    By  Camille 

FLammarion,  50  cents  net. 
Bambi.     By  Marjorie  Benton  Cooke,  $1.25  net. 
By  and  Large.    By  Franklin  P.  .Adams,  li.oo  net. 
The  Wild  Turkey  and  Its  Hunting.    By  Kdward 

A.  Mrllhenny,  $2.50  net. 
Scouting    With    Daniel    Boone.    By    Everett    T. 

Tomlinson,  $1.20  net. 
Myths   Every    Child   Should   K.now.    Edited   by 

Hamilton  W.  Mabic.     Holiday  Edition,  illustrated 

by  Mar>'  Hamilton  Fr>'e,  $2.00  net. 
Marta  of  the  Lowlands  (Vol  VHI  of  the  Drama 

League  Series).  By  Angel  Guimera,  75  cents  net. 
The  Sealed  Valley.  By  Hulbcrt  Footner,  $1.25  net. 
The  Best  Stories  in  the  World.        Selected  by 

Thomas   L.    Masson,   of   Life.    New   limp   leather 

edition  (boxed),  $1.25  net. 


THE    TALK   OP    THE   OFFICE 


Bob,  Son  op  Battle.  By  Alfred  Ollivant.  New 
pocket  edition  in  flexible  leather  binding,  $1.50  net. 

Songs  of  Nature.  Edited  by  John  Burroughs. 
New  limp  leather  edition  (boxod),  $1.50  net. 

A  Journey  to  Nature.  By  J.  P.  Mowbray.  New 
iLrn  leather  edition  (boxed),  $1.50  net. 

A  Soldier  of  the  Legion.  By  C.  N.  &  A.  M.  Wil- 
liamson, $1.35  net. 

Fairy  Tales  from  Hans  Christian  Andersen. 
Illustrated  by  Dugald  Stewart  Walker,  $1.50  net. 

A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  Illustrateid  by  Arthur 
Rackham.    New  popular  edition,  $1.50  net. 

The  Art  of  the  Low  Countries.  By  Dr.  Wilhelm  R. 
Valentiner.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Schuyler  Van 
Rensselaer,  $2.50  net. 

Appearances.    By  G.  Lowes  Dickinson,  $1.00  net. 

Early  American  Churches.  By  Aymar  Embury  II, 
$2.80  net. 

Country  Houses.    By  Aymar  Embury,  11,  $3.00  net. 

The  Blossoming  Rod.  By  Mary  Stewart  Cutting, 
50  cents  net. 

A  Handbook  to  the  Poetry  of  Rudyard  Kipling. 
By  Ralph  Durand,  $2.00  net. 

The  History  of  Architecture,  Vol.  III.  By  Pro- 
fessor A.  L.  Frothingham,  cloth,  $5.00  net;  leather, 
$7.50  net. 

Freckles.  By  Gene  Stratton-Porter.  New  Holiday 
Edition,  illustrated  by  Thomas  Fogarty,  $1.50. 

The  Pastor's  Wife.  By  the  Author  of  "Elizabeth 
and  Her  German  Garden,"  $1.35  net. 

The  Grand  Assize.    By  Hugh  Carton,  $1.35  net. 

The  American  Whitaker  Almanac  and  Encyclo- 
pedia.   $1.00  net. 

The  Seven  Seas  Edition  of  the  Works  of  Rudyard 
Kipling.    New  volumes  as  ready. 

going  well 

Penrod.    By  Booth  Tarkington,  $1.25  net. 
Chance.    By  Joseph  Conrad,  doth,  $1.35  net;  pocket 

leather,  $1.50  net. 
Laddie.    By  Gene  Stratton-Porter,  $1.35  net. 

A  REALLY  UNIQUE  XMAS  PRESENT 

It's  not  too  early  to  think  about  it.  The 
best  thing  you  can*  buy  this  year,  and  one  which 
you  won't  be  able  to  buy  next  or  any  other 
year,  is  the  seven  seas  edition  of  the 

WORKS  OF  RUDYARD  KIPUNG  limited   tO    1,050 

signed  sets  of  23  volumes. 

The  owner  of  this  set  will  value  it  all 
his  life,  and  his  children  after  him,  because 
it  represents  the  work  of  Rudyard  Kipling 
arranged  in  a  definitive  edition  and  person- 
ally signed  by  him  with  his  own  hand. 

The  World's  Work,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  a  3  months'  subscription  (soc)  to 


Here  are  the  specifications: 
Size:  A  royal  octavo.  6}z9i  inches. 
Binding:  Linen  back,  ccMored  paper  sides,  bound  a 
tapes,  gilt  top  with  silk  book  mark  and  silk 
head  band.  A  strong  and  tasteful  book- 
lover's  binding,  but  so  arranged  that  the  vol- 
umes may  be  rebound  in  fine  leather  at  any 
time  if  desired. 
Paper:  A  ^>ecial  all  rag  laid  paper  has  been  made 
for  the  set  by  die  Mittineague  Paper  Cooh 
pany,  at  Mittineague,  Mass.  The  idea  hai 
been  to  provide  a  soft,  flexible  paper  whick 
will  hold  a  full  black  "color**  and  effectivdv 
show  the  initial  in  color  at  the  head  of  eaa 
chapter  and  on  the  title  page,  colophon  page; 
etc.  The  great  importance  of  having  a  pa- 
per  made  exclusively  of  selected  rag  stod 
IS  readily  imderstood  when  one  realizes  that 
paper  made  of  such  material  lasts  for  huB> 
dreds  of  years. 
Type:  The  type  used  is  a  new  letter  modelled  froa 
an  excellent  French  face  by  Peignot,  and  ia 
honor  of  appearing  in  this  set  is  called  the 
"Kipling**  face.  Clear  and  without  fine 
hair  lines,  it  is  easy  and  pleasant  to  nai 
and  strong  in  effect  as  printed  on  the  page. 

SPECIAL  TERMS 

The  price  per  set  is  $138  and  orders  are 
taken  only  for  the  complete  set.  Owing  to 
the  great  care  that  is  being  exercised  in  issu- 
ing these  voliunes,  only  two  are  to  be  pub* 
lished  every  other  monfli.  We  have  arranged 
to  have  our  customers  pay  for  the  books  as  de- ' 
livered — $6.00  a  month.  This  puts  the  ahnoet  .1 
invaluable  seven  seas  editign  within  read.; 
of  all  Kipling  admirers.  Write  us  to  reserve! 
a  set,  or  if  additional  information  is  desired,  \ 
ask  for  descriptive  circular. 

TO  OLD  FRIENDS 

It  has  been  a  source  of  great  gratificatioB 
to  us  that  our  suggestion  that  old  friends  shouid 
send  a  short  time  subscription  to  the  Warlfs 
Work  to  their  friends  has  been  responded  to 
by  many  thousands.  May  we  still  suggest 
that  a  three  months'  subscription  for  50  cents 
would  be  an  interesting  and  pleasant  attention 
from  one  friend  to  another?  Two  for  $i.oa 
Use  this  coupon  if  you  will  be  so  kind:  tit/ 
are  coming  down  like  a  white  shower  in  tlie 
mail  room,  and  cheer  us  up  wonderfully. 


Find  enclosed  $_ 


From- 
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Experts  Who  Know 

They  speak  from  their  own  ex- 
perience; years  of  practical  work  in 
the  preparation  of  perfect  food  for 
particular  people.  Their  testimony 
cannot  be  gainsaid: 

**  To  obtain  the  best  results  we  use  and 
recommend  for  use  ^  Royal  ^  Baking 
Powder.    Jf^e  find  it  superior  to  all 

others,  —"The  international  Mutual  Cooks 

"and  Pastry  Cooks  Assn. 

''Adolph  Meyer,  Sec'y." 

ROYAL 

BAKING  POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure  No  Alum 


The  RcAdert*  Service  will  give  tnfonnation  iboux  iiu\0civc^'\c% 
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tTC  ■  LINO 


Honor 


;' 


^JTie  days  work  of  The  Gorham  GDm- 
/  ponv  is  divided  oil  the  woy  between 
silverware  of  great  price  ond  silverware 
tliol  cosb  but  little. 

*The  temptation  might  be  to  neglect 
/  the  latter  for  the  Krmer;  to  devote 
more  tixxjght,  effirt  end  genius  to  the 
thousand  adlar  artide  than  to  the  smdl- 
er  priced  but  essentially  useful  spoon. 

nJere  enters  however;  the  spiiit  of 
//  artistic  and  commercial  Honor" 
that  for  over  dg-hty  years  has  actuated 
The  Gorham  G)mpony 

Qince  Gorfnom  productions  hove  t)e- 

(income,  in  design  and  WDitmanstiip,  the 

standard  of  the  world,  every  piece  lmts^ 

be  of  equal  merit  before  it  receives  this 

Gorham  trade -mark 


•  Tf  RklHQ 


Ly  jewelers  of  the  better  class  evefywhei^ 

THE  GORHAM  CO. 

SILVERSMITHS 

NEW   YORK 
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amtiion 


'7ft»  Rmilr&tMd  Tim^kee^r  &f  Ammen 


The  name  The  Railroad  Timekeeper  of  America*'  belonp  to  the 
Hamilton  Watch  not  only  because  it  actually  surpasses  the  railroad 
standards  of  accuracy  but  because  with  railroad  men  themselves  the 
Hamilton  stands  first  and  foremost.  Begin  to  talk  accuracy,  dur^tlit}' 
and  beauty  to  your  jeweler  and  he' 11  talk  Hamilton  to  you. 

There  arc  twenty-five  models  of  the  Hamilton  Watch*  Every  one 
has  Hamilton  quality  and  Hamilton  accuracy.  They  range  in  price 
from  ;S12,2S  for  movement  only  (in  Canada  £12.50)  up  to  the  superb 
Hamilton  masterpiece  at  f  150.00* 

Your  jeweler  can  show 
you  the  Hamilton  you 
want,  either  in  a  cased 
watch  or  in  a  movement 
only  J  to  be  fitted  to  any 
style  case  you  select,  or 
to  your  own  watch  case 
if  you  prefer. 

Write  for  fbe 

HimiltoD  Watch  Book^ 

**Tlie  Timekeeper'' 

Ii  ]»ieturei  wnd  de^^iib^a  the 
T^fiom  HamlitoTi  tiiodcia 
and  gives  interesting  wuch 
inform  at  ion* 

Hamitton  Wfttch 
Cojnpuiy 

D«pt  Q 
L«jiemitar 


Euffin«er  H.  R  Mnybee,  Erie 
Railroad.  He  b  one  ol  Ehe 
many  thousands  who  have 
carried  a  Hamilton  Watch  for 
years  with  perfect  eatkfactiocu 


7''-.  s.^' 


The  laiesl  b()»)k»  on  travel  an  J  bitiKtaphy  may  be  obtained  tUrou^h  tl\c  Re^d«V  Setvicft 
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How  the  Public  Profi 
By  Telephone  Improvemei 

Here  o  a  big  fad  in  Ac  telephone  pwgress  of  this  country: 

Hand  in  hand  vrith  inventions  anc 
opments  wiiich  have  improved  the 
many  fold  have  come  operating  ecc 
diat  have  greatly  cut  its  coat 

To  appreciate  these  betterments  ai 
resulting  economies,  consider  a  : 
amples: 

Your  present  tdephone  instrunu 
seventy-two  ancestors;  'it  is  hetti 
cheaper  than  any  of  them. 

Time  was  when  a  switchboard  rec 
room  fuU  of  boys  to  han<lle  the  ca 
few  hundred   subscribers.     Today, 
three  girls  will  serve  a  greater  numb 
out  confusion  and  very  much  more  pr 

A  three-inch  underground  cable  n 
lies  as  many  as  eig^t  hundred  wi 
strung  in  the  old  way,  these  would 
four  sets  of  poles,  each  with  twent 
arms  —  a  congestion  utterly  prohib 
city  streets. 

These  are  some  of  the  familiar  in 
ments.  They  have  saved  tens  of  mil 
dollars.  But  those  which  have  had  d 
radical  effect,  resulting  in  the  largest 
mies  and  putting  the  telephone  widiii 
one*s  reach,  are  too  technical  to  i 
here.  And  their  value  can  no  n 
estimated  than  can  the  value  of  the  ix 
of  the  automobile. 

This  progress  in  economy,  as  w< 
service,  has  given  the  United  States 
System  with,  about  ten  times  as  mi 
phones,  proportionate  to  the  popul 
in  all  Europe. 


If  City  Wire. 

Were  Carried 

Orerhead 


800  Wires 
I  Undergroood 
Cable 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co^ 
And  Associated  Companies 


One  ¥oUcy 


One  System 


Universal  k1 


Tlic  Headers'  Serv\ce  v»\\\  v^\e  \\\W\Kv^\\vitk  %boMt  autoniubile» 


BUILDING    HELPS 


Good  Light  IS  ?Xfe 


In  your  store  and  window  good  light 
displays  merchandise  well  and  makes  seeing 
easy  and  comfortable.  Customers  stay 
longer,  and  purchase  more;  they  speak  well 
of  the  store  and  visit  it  often,  without  always 
knowing  why.  Stores  with  good  light  have 
an  advantage  over  stores  with  poor  light 

In  your  office  good  light  makes  seeing 
easy  and  comfortable  for  everyone.  Em- 
ployees earn  more  money  for  you  by  doing 
more  and  better  work  with  fewer  mistakes^ 
and  with  fewer  headaches  and  absences  due 
to  eye*strain.  You  see  and  work  better 
yourself. 

Good  light  can  be  made  to  cost  less  (less 
current)  than  poor  light  when  you  know 
the  facts. 


^'Good  liglit  h  atti^ctive  tnd  cut  be 

Dwdt  la  oat  Ins  tlyui  poor  tight 

wben  you  kuom  Ibr  lacu. 


Macbeth-Evans  Lighting  Equipment 

(with  Alba  and  Decora  G  Lass  ware) 
for  Stores,  offices,  factories,  business  buildings,  institutions  and  residences,  gets 
more  and*  better  light  from  the  same  current  (saves  you  money). 

Alba  Globes  and  Shades  on  Macbeth-Evans  Fixtures  are  attractive,  soften 
the  light,  direct  it  where  needed,  and  turn  the  harsh,  brilliant  glare  of  tungsten 
lamps  into  an  agreeable  light  that  is  easy  to  see  by  and  work  by* 


i 


t'^tt'-  ^'-  ^ 


Good  Light  U  easy  to  get  when  you  know  the  facts  —  ffequently  It  otily  r«quire!i 
30 me  »imple  changea  in  your  equipntent.  Find  out  how  to  get  the  besE  Tight  Ji^r  vaur 
partuuiar  f^nff0i£  by  sending  t%e  coupon  at  the  bottom  for  one  or  more  of  the  lighting 
articles  listed  below.  We  will  also  send  you  a  Portfolio  of  Individn^  Lighting 
Suggestions  for  your  needs, 

Macbeth-EvEiis  Glass  Company     Pittsburgh 

Said  aiiij  fvhnwrDotni  also  In  Xcw  Vnrk,  Chkaru,  FhllJidclpVi'rA,  St.  Louis,  IVinturi,  CivcionaiS. 
Clcvdi.nd«  DnlUi,  San  I'ruibcifcciF       M4cbclJi-Evmzu  Qlus  Cit^  Ltd  Tt^roiitkj 


rSfEfaiEfgfSfEfgfETEAR  OFF-  CHECK  SUBJECT -SIGN  AND  UhW 


MadMtfa-Evaiis  GUm  Co.,  Pittsburgh :    Send  article  on  Good  Liffht  for  subject  checked  end 
Portfolio  of  Individual  Liffhtinff  Suffgestioas  for  my  needs  to  name  and  address  siffned  below :       P-ll-14 

I'-Homea  ^— Restaurantt  5-Officea  7— Hotels  ^—Theatres     II— Charcbea 

3— Department  Stores      4— Stores  6— Cluba  8— Banks  It— Hospitals 
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'STEINVfiCf 

AFTER  three-score  years  and  one,  the  Stelnwaj 
^  today  is  unexcelled  for  exquisite  tone  and 
singing  quality — recognized  by  master  muacians 
and  music  lovers  as  the  ideal  piano.  The  enduring 
fame  of  the  Steinway  rests  upon  the  supremacy  of 
its  basic  principles.  Four  succeeding  generations 
of  pianoforte  experts  have  faithfully  luihered  to 
these  principles,  and  have  made  the  Steinway  the 
standard  of  piano  perfection.  Purchase  a  Steinway 
for  your  home  and  you  have  the  assurance  tibat 
money  cannot  buy  a  better  piano. 

Ifyu  are  a^ut  to  buy  a  pian9^  yu  will  Ar  intirttud 
in  our  literature.  It  will  he  sent  free  with  name  $/ 
Steinway  dealer  nearest  you.    Mention  this  magaiune. 

STEINWAY  &  SONS 

Steinway  Hall 

107-109  East  14th  St.,  New  York       Suh'wmy  Sx^u  suamm  mttAeVtm 


In  ^ntin*  \o  adv«iuw%  v\^'«^*^  vwtvv««i'\>^x'^ wuJ%^«%3i. 


— yes,  teaching  him  the  love  of 
borne,  fair  sport  and  clean  companions : 

— tempering  his  boyish  arms  with 
manly  confidence  to  htt  the  mark 
in  the  business  of  life: 

— breaking  up  the  corner  "gang/' 

Thus,  in  the  homes  of  thousands  now,  nal 
Carom  and  Pocket  Billiards  played  on  scientific 
Brunswick  Tables  are  helping  *' Young  America*' 
grow    big   and    '* Grown   America'*    keep    strong. 

Give  your  boy  this  rapturous  training  through  the  long  winter  evenings,  at  home. 
Brighten  your  own  leisure  hours  with  merry  rivalry  at  Billiards  among  thewholefamily. 

"BABY  GRAND" 

Home  Carom  or  Pocket  Billiard  Tables 


The  famous  Brunswick  *'Baby  Grand*' 
Home  Table  is  made  of  mahogany  witb  gen- 
uine Vermont  slate  bed .  It  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  inlerior  wood-bed  tables  or  toys. 

Gives  the  perfect  playing  qtialities  of 
Brunswick  Regulation  Tables  —  fast  im- 
ported billiard  cloth  and  MoDfirch  Cushions 
famed  for  quick  action.  Its  speed  and  ac* 
curacy  are  the  marvel  of  Billiard  experts. 

For  Homes  of  All  Sizes 

••Baby Grand"  Tables  made  3  ft.  by  8  ft., 

S?4^>y  7  and  4  by  8;  new  Brunswick* 'Grand** 
4H  by  9.  All  have  disappearing  cue  rack 
and  accessory  drawer  that  conceals  playing 
outfit  when  not  in  nse. 

Other  Brunswick  Home  Tables  include 
•'Convertible'*  models  that  are  changed  in 
A  moment  from  perfect  Billiard  Tables  to 
Dining  or  Library  Tables. 


"Baby  Craad" 
Rocket  Billiard  Style 


r 


30  Days'  Trial— A  Year  to  Pay 

Playing  Outfit  FREE 

With  evt?rv  Brunswick  Table  we  give  all 
necessary  balls,  cues,  cue  clamps,  tips, 
markers,  cover,  brush ,  book  *  *  Ho w  to  Play,  *  * 
etc— a  complete  high-class  playing  outlit  free. 

Our  poDular  purchase  plan  oners  factory 
prices  ana  lets  you  try  any  style  table  JO  days 
in  your  oum  home.  Payments  spread  over  a 
year,  as  low  as  20  cents  a  day* 

New  edition  of  our  de  luxe  Billiard  book, 
illustrated  in  colors,  shows  all  Brunswick  Home 
Tables,  gives  prices  and  foil  details.  Send  the 
coupon  below  for  a  copy  by  return  mail  ftte. 


MailForBilliardBookFREE 


I  The  Brttiuwick-Balke-CoIIender  Co. 

DcpL  6 J.  623-631  S.  W*lia*b  Af t^  Cbicafo 

I      Please  send  me  the  free  color-illustrated  book— 

I    "  Billiard* — The  Home  Magnet** 

and  duitjtils  of  your  3CI-da>*  fr^e  trial  uScr. 


ffamu, . — — — 


Addms..., 


(3M 


77«e  K^den*  Scri'ice  will  ^ve  inlotmauoa  %^m  iiauwittA»\c\ 
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A  MOVING    PICTURE 
THe  Conversion  of  Mr.  Preju<ii< 


Mr.  F^udke  it 
hsfd  to  convinc* 
-but  w«ildh  Kim 


^ 

m 

^ 

'^^9V^] 

Tom  dom  »v3t 
rub  in  h<«  btker 
but  fi«^ 
"rub  i^  lo^on 
He  FV«judi^ 


Lll 

iMi  mucit  lafiier  1 

Hthlftif  KMl*    1 

He  Aiminef  it 
thesdffit^ 

-*• "-■■     AmL 

UHvLt^Jlm   Illlui 
'^ -  *  -  J  --  -^    * 


The  Magic  Wand  of  Shaving 

COLGATE'S 

SHAUINO    STICK 
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IFTS     ., 


wliK«   eJic^i.     KJ*rren  venuine  dia- 
Jt,  wbtt«  And  bnilUnt.  k«  with  BUck 

^s    in  *|]-ptatiniiin    mounbtif.       No. 

^58,  price  $75.00      A  pft  tuA'r^ne. 

^«  Kte  when  onknaa. 


oix*Ayt«'«  c  up  uutf^rr.    Of 
t  at  •ftemoort  tnt  ttt  ltm>- 
_^  _  -.-    -tip  atKi  tandwich  oMy  be 
1  in  the  iB&M  buukL 
^400  Heavily  mhist  pUtd.  <i*di  SS 
Mmlcooi  $10.00 

p«o  $17.50 


x  d»|  nwA  w^ju  "t>«4  rverytHing.*' 
reiqhably  be  haaa'ltiKrh  ■  6c!t«* 

Hmrf  tkrtln^  Mih*r 
ik  (uiy2  o#  3  uiitiali). 

I  twil.     Bdckle  fuletu 


The  Christinas  gifts 
yoii  would  like  to  receive 
are  in  the  new  Daniel 
Low  catalog* 

Generally  ipcaking,  isn't  rt  true 
that  iKc  gjti  you  would  be  proud  to 
rtcehe  are  the  onca  to  giv€?  They 
are  ihc  things  you  would  like  to 
keep,  but  whjcK  your  Kcart  prompts 
you  to  pAts  along  to  wjinconc  who  u 
dear  to  yotL 

The  new  Duud  Low  cataJog  ii  (iUed  with 
ikvins*  of  thi«  •art— UM^uL  be«ubful,  oui-of- 
thc-a>tdin«T7  tKin«i  in  flotd  and  mlvtt,  Sbd- 
&ekl  PUte,  Icmlher.  okluJ  and  bcu. 

Trytkk  Mak«  a  B«t  of  the  t^ople  y ou 
want  t»  nfoa&ber.  Tn«n  look  iKrottgh  ihe 
P«fl<a  ol  ihii  treuiuv  bQ«3^  of  igifb.  Ycm 
will  hi   '  ' 


hnd  Misff»bona  for  evcfyooe  at  jtal  ^ 
price  you  want  to  pay— new,  oovef  ihnin 
that  70a  misKt  ihop  half  a  day  lo  find,  fift- 
fugnicioo*  thai  wtU  law  yoa  Koun  of  thought 
awJ  wocfT^better  giiliB  at  oofUidcrBbly  lower 
pKci  than  votiwouM  pay  dirivheiE.  How 
better  ciMild  yoitf  Chnidnaa'Cift  problem  be 
K4vcd> 

It  is  alwtr*  «  pleaiure  lo  •end  4  Daniel 
Low  sift  b<x9UK  you  not  atily  know  it  it 
lh«  belt  of  iti  kind,  hut  earh  amc^  ti  tent  so 
daintily  pack«d  lK*l  its  attractiveoi 


i  poiCbI  requol  will  bring  the  catalo*  to 
,  ti«F,  p^cintf  at  your  dupoiaJ  ■  Qtrs^. 


■na»-;iiih  aeTviev  that  will  make  ChiuteMa 
the  ioyful  sesjoo  h  outfht  to  he,  iitu(poilBd 
by  warnr.  wearincH  or  last-minute  extra va- 
sances.  Wnte  for  the  cataJot  now.  This 
■dyertiaemrnt  will  nfl<  artp^Kr  in  IVortJ't 
H'&rif  avain  before  ChRatznajg. 

Daniel  Low  &  Co. 
220  EMex  St.       Salem.  Mats. 

G<ttJ  and  SiiwrUwclnt     Ltather  Goodn 

Diamontii  Shtlhetd  Plait 

Bmatkt  Watchen  Xfma  Nootltk* 

TatkandTotl^Sifmr 


buthw-honk 
ill 


What    every 

woman  wnnttl 

—  a  party  Caa^. 

This  >t  Lt29A, 

price   $5.0(1 

pottpajd. 

Very  fin# 

laoroccn 

leather^ 

4*,x  4*  X 

3i   tQchei, 

moire     lined. 

Containt     mir- 

rtir,  memo  tablet.  eaaih» 

parse,    lip    route    case, 

Engenl  and  powdtf  box, 

French'  gik  finiA.    Oth«r  tty\t» 

$3.00   la   $ld.00   in    our    new 


R2»03! 


Nn  R4dl 
Seal 

N 

(4a  tin) 


pl«tinidr.  75  c 

4   Hat  Pin.  same  dap  as 

:At(  Pin,  steriina  ■Jver«  leoith  6ii».  $  t  .00 
No.  R4f06  BroocK  (^wwa  beUv), 
■finale,  set  wirfl  dbliiCBlaBa,  pearl  in. 
Dtre  $1.50 


rkc  Re^tden*  Service  will  five  inforroaucm  about  lluft  Utui  ^utomoX^V*  *a:»a*ac>e^ 


J 
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William 


FIRST 


SECOND 


!\^ 


THIRO 


holder  lop 

Shaving  Stick 

To  withdraw  the 
stick  from  its  con- 
tainer, rub  a  little 
soap  on  the  face 
and  return  the  stick 

to  its  case  takes  only  an  instant     To  ^ 
up  a  big,  copious,  creamy  lather  take 
a  moment  more. 

WTiether  you  use  Stick,  Powc 
Cream  makes  little  difference,  so  Ic 
if  s  VVAiUiams*. 

Send  4  cents  in  stamps 

for  a  miniature  trial  packa^  of  either 

Shaving  Stick,  Powder 

or  Cream,  or  10  cents 

for  Assortment  No.  1, 

containing  all  three 

articles. 


Addre«« 

The  J.  B,  Williams  Co. 


S«yc  tim  tn  yuut  ofhtt  ^uiV.   *V\>c  ^«iftW  ^WBr*v»\^  %«v^*.v«vfc&.  ^rftft^  ^ >*»««, 
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See  Southern  California 

Panama  -  Calif omia  Exposition 

THERE  are  always  plenty  of  reasons 
for  a  trip  to  Southern  California;  in 
winter,  every  day  b  a  new  reason; 
and  Southern  California  is  all  the  others. 

But  January  ist,  1915,  offers  still  one 
more;  a  big  one;  a  man-el  bus  reason. 
That  day  the  ^eat  Panama- California 
Exposition  at  San  Diego  opens  its  flower- 
dedted  gates  to  the  world. 

It  is  ft  ccHnbinfttbo  of  attractions  |t)ii 
stay  EKvef  see  ii«aiji  in  this,  wnrkh  ^^iCine 
from  winter  aM,  a  vait  to  I  He  Kotid'i 
Binkn  spot,  with  a  vronderlul  ExTHKiiiun 
to  inotnict  to  drilghi  with  its  brau^y  md 

Beflio  DOW  to  fi4an  this  ttip;  vhethef 
ywu  txmvd  meirly  for  plcasmre,  for  new 
sceiiei  kpd  iutroiindinini:  or  t>r  r^tud>% 
abKrvmtvin,  practKaJ  tnowltdBt,  San 
Dm]^  mtid  I  he  Pnnatna-CalifniriiifL  £i|io- 
sHbn  sboultJ  be  yoni  Dbjective  poifiL 

This  great  Eicposition  is  to  display  pos- 
sibilities; it  is  an  Exposition  of  tomorrow, 
molt  than  of  )eslcrda>',  you'll  see^  not 

CMiIy  whiit  men  kare  dont^  Imt  what  they  c*n  do; 
youD  Aee  th«ni  d^nx  it:  you  11  $«e  the  plans  fur 
whAt  ttkcy're  ^lin^  to  do;  t>ie  irAouircs  &nd 
DpnortunitieA  of  the  ereit  Southwest  jut  aitayvd 
before  you^ 

The  EirpositiDii  is  a  hcaiitirul  Spankb  Colonial 
ttty,  t>uilt  in  H  wDiidcfful  natural  parlE,  Yqm  i^R 
invited  to  be  a  irucst  then?;  to  slay  a^  lonf  u  you 
cbooK, 

The  jtAles  open  January  tM»  igis.  uid  do  not 
cikiar  until  December  jisl,  i^iij. 

Get  your  ticket  to  San  Diego 

I$15  AH  Ibc  7c«r  1915 

til  L'cnul  viiM 

— /V  ■',\uiWJ«Ilj"-^tfPT^Bll'* 

"I  Ki!  thrill  <i»lir,  lS>r  |«tifi1« 

hrmi   aCaf 
Who  on  Hi)  iftntJr  Tirr,txt  wJH  kyV 
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WHITE 


a  korocr;  all  thc^  it  ate  ruost 
toono.  de  luse  wael  rm  es* 
in  plenty;  tpftCMNtt  dtf!Ln, 


—there  she  lies 

white  as  a  swan— 

our  home  for  two  weeks" 

^hnd  fuch 

air  ouuidr 

there  are  b»rk 

meaU  thftt  temp*  tKe  appcui«. 

ieivice;  teitful 

Havajna,  the  beautiful;  JunftciA.  *^  and  cl 
Smiling  Summrrr  the  Panj^ina  QtmtL  tW 
romantic  by^wavi  c^  the  Sf^aii'fili  I 
vou  can  enjoy  ihetn  at!  -m^Kti  1 

.hipi  of  the  GREAT  '■  LETT. 

built  especially  for  tropKAj  tJ«Tf:i. 

Sailing,  of  GREAT  WHITE  FLEET 

Ships  from  New  York  «nd  New  CNAtSM 
every  Wednesday,  Thunday  i        ~ 

Cniiiei  from  17  to  22  daf«  to 
CUBA.    JAMAICA,    PANAMA    CAJUt 

COLOMBIAN    PORTS, 
CENTRAL    AND     SOUTH      AMCUCA 


UNfTEO  FRUIT  CO^VKK^  ^^^USHIP  SERVICE 


U  wtiiiat  *<>  ik4^«ni%^t%  ^\t**t  wt^ip«m^i^i^wMJ%^wi. 
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SaveMl 

EXPO 
TRIP 


How  Much  Yoa  Can  See 
—How  Little  It  Will  Cost 
Told  in  These  New  Books 

Send  for  our  two  new  Elxposition 
Books  and  let  them  help  you  plaa 
your  trip  and    estimate  expenses. 
They  show  how  to  keep  the  cost  of 
a  visit  to  California  during**f  air  time** 
down  to  a  modest  sum^ — ^tell  about 
restaurant  prices  and  hotel  rates  and  ac- 
commodations—  give  special  railroad 
fares   and  standard  and  tourist  sleeping 
car  rates  from  leading  cities. 

Union  Pacific 
Southern  Pacific 

Thm  Shortemt  Route  to  the 
Paneana- FtMcific  Exposition 

The  profuse  illustrations  of  one  book 
picture  the  wonders  that  will  amaze  tour- 
ists at  the  Panama- Pacific  and  Panama- 
California  Elxpositions. 

The  other  is  a  folder  map  of  San  Fran- 
^8cO|  with  concise  information  for  easy 
sight-seeing  that  strangers  will  find  indis- 
pensable. 

TIi«»o  booka  aUo  explain  how  travelers  u«tnfr 
tKb  aboftcH*  tno0t  direct  route  to  the  Pacific  coast 
enioy  stopover  privileges  at  Denver  and  Salt  Lake 
Oty. 

'Hiat  s  vwit,  in  •eaaon*  to  Yellowvtone  National 
Park  and  Lake  Tahoe  may  be  made  at  only  slight 
additional  outlay  of  time  and  expense. 


They  tel!  you  about  the  place*  you  should  visit 
while  you  are  in  California,  are  regular  Baedekers 
on  every  subject  of  importance  to  the  tourist. 

To  get  them  all  you  have  to  do  is  sign  the  cou- 
pon and  mail  to  either  Mr.  Fort  or  Mr*  Fee»  which-> 
ever  address  is  nearer*  Or,  if  you  prefei;  drop  a 
postal,  asking  for  books  Nos,  36  and  6^ . 


CEMm  FORT,  P,  r  M. 
Uaiw  radTic  Sf^tmm 


S««tWra  P«dfk 
S*sFrucMc«,  CsL 
Ticket  offices  ia  all  pnnctpsl  eili«s,  iac^dinir  Boston,  Pbila- 
drtpkia.  PUtaborsli.  OoboiC,  OeveUadi,  Qnrinixri,  Sl  ' 
N«w  York,  Qucaco. 


■COUPON  FOR  FREE  BOOK- 


Please  •entl  in«  ''California  and  th«  J 
like  "Map  of  San  Fraacuco  *  CBooks  Nos.36  aadfl  )« 


Name..^,*...^. 
Addreaa  ..»^, 
City  and  Stale., 


* 


In  writing  to  adwnuea  pkuft  fMs^Oon  tui.^ oixsiH^Q^st 


F 
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NOW  is  the  time  to  plan  the  trip. 
Delay  may  mean  loss  of  just  the 

accommodahons  you  are  after.  Wrile  ui  to- 
day and  let  us  tell  you  how  to  secure  maximum  com- 
fort at  minimum  cost  Everything  has  been  done  to 
make  the  service  this  season  better  than  ever.  You 
can  have  a  luxurious  stateroom  with  twin  beds  ancl 
private  bath ;  a  stateroom  without  bath  but  with  pri- 
vate toilet,  or  more  modest  quarters  where  the  $efvwe 
is  just  as  perfect  but  the  cost  a  little  less.  As  for  the 
table  service  and  cuisine«  you  will  find  them  both 
faultless.  There  are  broad,  sunny  decks  for  recreation, 
spacious  social  halls,  the  latest  magazines;  in  fa*  t, 
everything  for  your  security,  ease  and  comfort 

New  York  to  Jacksonville 

^ailing  at  historic  Charleston,  S.  C^  with  direct  fail 
nnections  to  all  points  south  and  southeast 

November  and  December  Bookings  Now  Open 

We  can  also  plan  your  winter  itinerary  lo  include  Cuba.  Porto 

Rjco,  Mexico,  Texas  and  other  delightful  resort i  of 

Write  today  for  rata  and 


CLYDE  LINE,  Se^>S^'^v'^S'k 


DISTRICT    PASSCNC^ER    OFFICES  t 

BOSTON- 192  W*«liJn«toa  Sfereel 
PHILADELPHIA     701  Chestnut  Stre«t 
WASHINGTON    1306  F  Street  1 

NEW  YORK-290  Bnm^my 


X 
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Southern  Pacific  Steamships 

"MORGAN    LINK" 

New  York  and  New  Orleans 

Interesting  and  delightful.  2»000  miles  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  Palatial 
Steamships  to  New  Orleans  —  quaintest  of  American  cities,  with  the 
romance  and  charm  of  Old  Spain. 

One    <&yf  O  SO  Round  ^^C^  OO    Me«Ja  and  berth 

War  H>^^»  Triu         ^  €  €>m  ^„  .^ip  included 

Return  by  Rail  if  Yoa  WImH,  Farm  the  Same 
Mftke  thii  tour  at  the  most  delightful  time  of  the  year,  ^ing  to  Califomia  and  tKe  Exposttiona,  over  the 

Southern  Pacific — Sunset  Route 

"THE  EXPOSITION  UNE-IBIS" 

NEW  ORLEANS  -  LOS  ANGELES  —  SAN   DIEGO  ~  SAN   FRANCISCO 

"SUNSET   LIMITED" 

Every  Day ^  No  Extra  Fart 
Solid  Putlman  traiii  with  through  Dining  and  Observation  cars. 

Rock  b»UMt«d  ra«dlxrd.  oil  bumins  lococnodves.  aaloiDatic  electric  block  ftivnaU.  Ul««i  Pullm«n 
cqutprnent.  No  dual,  no  dndcra,  Vou  cmd  piiich«*e  imuid  tnp  tidict*  lo  all  pointtt.  iroiitif  by 
•ic«inFr«  witb  cKoice  ol  several  routes  returtiina. 

S^ndftf  k—ulifmth  iUmstrmt^  ka^ktst  '"On*  Humdnd  C*U§m  Hmmrt  «t  S*m/'  amd  imlmmUmg 
Utmrmtmr*  fwmrdimt  tk*  Cmtifwrmm  Exptitfus.    AddrttM 

L.  H.  NUTTING.  Geoeral  PttMea««r  Atfeat 

¥«    BroMlnay,  ■!   FrtakJin    Str««t.  New  Yom  Gily 

II5M  BrtMdw«v.  «t  27tb  Street  J9  Bmmdwmr,  near  Rtoior  Sttttf 


-i^A 


T 


Jo  wmin$  to  idvtrliicn  pU*vi  minUoii'Vii».>*iQrt^u>*%^<>^^ 


I 


If  Coining  To  New  Tor 
Why  Pay  Excessive  Hotel  R«to? 


D 


CLENDENING 


HOTEL  CHELSEA 

W«st  23d  St.  at  7tn  Av«,,  New  York 
SOO  Rooms*  400  Baths.  Fireproof, 
nmt  *i  iMST  I  I*  1  *i(T>  h  TintK  u  iiotv. 

"^    WA8MINGTOPi~b.  C. 


nOTEl  DRLSCOLL 

Ulll'Mi  St.MhNTi.  AlilUlwt 
Wai'  I  .  I  ,.  -Mr  KAim  (n 
0[||;^;.  .    Mil    l,r,    Alll.^,. 


''^'^      H  ATC  I  yA5»im6TON-D.C 

ni«BMM#**r'll/  I  wL  A  HOOEDN  STRUCT  Li  RC 
I     ITiO  J«^  (N  TrtI   HOM  rA4NlOMAfcL£  WIIT  Or  jm 

I  wMM^CiTy-Fivf   rtinuTr  ^  walk  to  WMiit 

1*»**^™»  MOUJt    U  ^  til»r*MiW¥  St  ATI  INM  AMD  Ni»rT 

g  I J  »gtf^    tu><.t  *  w  D  ' '  i m  ;■  -  r  IM.AI*  ti  t<ii»K  ■ .  p<>Q»  _ 


TRAVEL 


SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RY. 

The  I'roifn'Mlvc  KaUway  of  the  8outli. 

FLORIDA  RESORTS 
CAROLINA    RESORTS 

NiMiIhrrsi,  l*hii'i<,  Piiit'lmrsl ,  i  '.ituded, 

r-l.|     111. I     •.    ,    ,      1     ,     nh.l    It. 

.Turin.  II 


M}LUi».teo. 


SMVI.M 
H|»ilm£^ 

ATLANTA,  BIHMIN6HAM  &  MEMPHIS. 

.-     |Li**..a  ll.-ik'iM.    'i-l     .  >•■  ■'■■I'  >  f-i-  Ih-   r,    tiPL-  i.< 

,„,f   ..niM-      ,    r    ■  ..     -■     ,   .  ,.i,  ,.    ji..;(  I,,-... 


New  Ockia  wall: 

of     |1tt)ltltf      ((ITt^'- 

Good  Golf 


AtKintic  City,  ff^ 


TfifiTTGlf 


h;    xN   M    K    I   M. 


ritJiiiiAii)  ,l^r'«(i-neiur^  nurl  IMret'torS. 


r^l^ti    Hall     ATLANTIC  riTV,N. J. 

Ntfwttoofttltrlck  A  ^  ■v^a^,  Alwsvi 

n|»ctif  alwAy»  tfikd'  -y.    Tftblfl 

and  attetitlmnrp  in. 

HEALTH    RESORTS 


COME  TO  BATTLE  CREEK 


THL 


ira»  taiHiim  Ml  MA  ^»  ^t 

iTveMi  untat  kiiv  Hit  nshMH' 


Wti«r»^To-Co  u  ic^cn  by  12,000.000 
high««t>cl&a«  rr»dler«  «very  30  dAja^ 
VV'hcrc-To-Go forms clofr«  for  Dec.  Mut- 
i^inr*«  Not.  Wt.  for  Jan.  Mac  Dec,  l*t, 


5    COMB  To  JS-^ 

oaJvAjvtoMO 

TEXAS'LARCESTCITY  c 


._    ifulPftrkaftfl 
40a  Hrtes  of  nne  Ai/To  itoid».  Scale  I 


STATE    OF    WA8H1MCTOM 


'  YOUR  1915  VACATION 

agt'ti;.agr:rsrff£orwA5dm6TWi 


SANATORIUM.  B 
FARM  3O0  ACRE 


B4k«^l^    It 


oSif^/i^y^v"  **'^'-"'^^^  Cfl  AC  Rfi 
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Tone  up  your  kidneys  and 
get  out  of  your  system  all 

the  poisonous  products  of  faulty  matabo- 
lism  which  have  naturally  resulted  from  a 
sedentary  life.  If  you  suffer  from  kidney 
or  bladder  trouble,  strike  at  the  root  of 
the  evil  by  drinking  freely  of 

Buffalo  Lithia  Springs 

Water 

The  pressure  of  business  need  not  be  interrupted 
while  you  are  making  yourself  "fit"  again. 

Buffalo  Lithia  Springs  Water  offers  the  conclusive 
evidence  of  thousands  of  complete  cures.  For 
years  and  years  it  has  been  the  standard  corrective 
for  many  ills — particularly  of  the  digestive  and 
eliminative  organs.  Hundreds  of  eminent  physi- 
cians (many  of  them  standing  at  the  head  of 
^  medical  profession)  have  endorsed  Buffalo  Lithia 

Springs  Water  and  prescribed  its  use  for  the  cure 
of  the  disorders  mentioned. 

HUNTER  McGUIRE,  M,  D.,  LL.  D..  lak  President 
American  Medical  AssociatioHy  said:  "I  know  from  con- 
stant use  qi  it  personally  and  in  practice  that  the  results 
obtained  from  its  use  are  far  beyond  those  which  would  be 
warranted  by  the  analysis  given.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
it  either  contains  some  wonderful  remedial  agent  as  yet 
undiscovered  by  medical  science,  or  its  elements  are  so  del- 
icately combined  in  Nature's  lalx)rator>'  that  they  defy  the 
utmost  skill  of  the  chemist  to  solve  the  secret  of  their  |X)wer." 


'  drummUi 

Utkia  Spring'!  Write  for  little  book,  "  Springs  of  Health:' 

for  a  eaam  nom 

aoL  "^tL).  Buffalo  Lithia  Springs  Water  Company 

Buffalo  Lithia  Springt,  Virginia 


In  wrhim*  (•)  ailvcriiscri  plcdsc  mcui\oi\T\\t.V>i  v»il\.\t!'%\^o^^ 


£jith  inoDth  we  publUh  on  ttjife  paif*  i;rT#^>  iLt<:iriotik  iijkm-^&tirn,  Ai  i  reader  ot  ihe  Wc-iix-^  ^ 
invitH  to  coniuk  our  Ktader^  Service  on  all  it  alters  felatrtE  to  autgznobik?  iS^j!  *c(*i4ofics>  An  pi|>tr' 
rirs  promptly.     Ihh  ^rvice  i£  free.     Address  ££AD£JIS'  SERMCZ  BL^KEAl'.  IkM^LlDAt.  Fac£  4 


POWER  WAGONS  FOR  COUNTRY  ESTATES 


Wirhin  a  space  of  time  so  brkf  as  to  be  ajmost  un* 
NJicvabfep  Ihe  power  w^gon  has  re>otut  ionize  J  the 
management  of  country  esiaies,  saveJ  substantial 
sums  in  maintenance*  stmpli5ed  the  duhes  and  en- 
bfj^nrf  thr  capacities  of  nenrb-  ^-^'^-rv  f^rr^on  H  i?*: 
employ.  On  many  well  managed  estates,  special  types 
of  power  wagons  have  been  found  indispensable,  each 
day  adding  to  their  usefulness  and  value  by  meeting 
their  routine  requirements  and,  in  addition,  performing 
some  task  outside  the  purely  conventional  duties  of  a 
farm  motor. 

Nothing  in  the  line  of  farm  or  estate  equipment  quite 
approaches  the  estate  wagon  in  point  of  utility.  Its 
field  is  restricted  only  by  the  size  and  scope  of  the 
estate.  The  design  of  the  vehicle  is  about  the  only 
element  that  places  a  limit  on  its  versatility  and  this 
explains  why  many  different  types  of  trucks  are  em- 
ployed in  estate  work.f 

A  majority  of  the  trucks  in  use  on  estates  to-day  are 
light-duty  trucks,  having  moderate-powered,  economi- 
cal motors,  pneumatic  tires,  and  convertible  bodies 
with  removable  seats,  making  it  possible  to  adapt  the 
trucks  to  almost  any  light  work  incident  to  the  care  of 
an  estate.  There  are.  however,  a  large  number  of 
heavy-duty  trucks  which  displace  the  largest  farm 
wagons  and  from  two  to  eight  horses. 

An  adequate  idea  of  the  importance  of  these  vehicles 
can  be  gained  only  from  a  summary  of  their  service  on 
estates  where,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  line  of  work, 
they  are  subject  to  widely  differing  demands.  Thus  a 
resume  of  the  work  performed  by  four  estate  trucks  in 
four  different  localities  shows  the  following  applica- 
tions: 

Transporting  passengers  and  baggage  between  house 
and  railroad  station. 

Making  weekly  city  trips  to  bring  back  household 
staples  and  supplies,  and  fi.xtures  for  stable,  dairy, 
poultry  yard,  kennel,  etc. 

I  ransporting  products  of  garden,  orchard,  and  farm. 

Hauling  trees,  shrubbery,  and  plants  between  nursery 
and  estate. 

Hauling  lopsoil,  fertilizer,  and  gardening  implements. 

Collecting  brush  and  trailing  road-drags  and  sprinkler 
tank  wagons. 

Transj.Hjrling  live  sl(Kk  to  stock  farms  and  exhibition 
grounds. 

l-.mergency  errands  for  kitchen,  wine  cellar,  refriger- 
ator, stable,  granary,  and  garage. 

OfKTaiing  lighting  plants  and  water  pumps  during 
breakdowns  and  repairs. 

1  he  larger  the  estate  the  greater  is  the  amount  and 
\ariefv  of  work  whkh  the  est.ite  truck  performs  econ- 
ftmiLjlly.     In    dnmg   a    great    variety   of   chores,    the 


estate  truck  makes  kself  feii  when  it  com^s  lo  confHttg 
the  cost  or  keeping  within  a  ddinite  budget.     Ii  ~ 
duces  the  number  of  employees  and  the  W3^ 
increases  Ihe  cap<icitv  of  employees  bv  saving 

previously;  it  displaces  the  station  wagon,  baggap 
wagon,  spring  and  heavy  farm  wagons,  as  well  as  sev- 
eral horses;  saves  the  cost  of  stabling,  feeding,  and 
grooming  the  horses  that  are  supplanted;  releases  bare 
space  for  other  purposes,  and  generally  conser>es  ibe 
time  of  every  one  who  must  move  about,  or  who  tt 
charged  with  the  moving  of  goods  or  materials. 

A  study  of  specific  cases  of  motor  application  reveah 
interesting  and  surprising  data.  In  vieii^-  of  their  grejt 
adaptability  to  varying  conditions  it  would  not  be  sup- 
posed that  estate  trucks  would  roil  up  such  high  mile- 
ages as  a  touring  car.  yet  there  is  evidence  that  nuny  of 
these  trucks  work  from  daybreak  to  darkness  and 
equal  touring-car  records,  even  though  they  must 
make  more  stops  and  lose  more  time  while  waitinf. 
Ihe  estate  truck  of  Joshua  Crane  at  Fox  Hill.  Uest- 
wood,  Mass.,  covered  31,274  miles  in  two  years  An- 
other truck,  operated  on  the  J.  P.  Graves  estate  neir 
Spokane.  Wash.,  averages  10,000  miles  ever>  eight 
months. 

Localities  invariably  determine  the  extent  of  service 
as  expressed  in  miles.  Those  estates  that  are  situatni 
within  reasonable  distances  from  large  centres  origmjte 
a  great  deal  of  work  that  is  not  required  in  places  d 
comparative  isolation.  These  two  extremes  are  il- 
lustrated by  the  light-duty  trucks#n  the  estates  of  .Mn 
E.  H.  Harriman,  at  Harriman.  N.  Y..  and  on  The 
Georgia  estate  of  George  L.  Carnegie  at  Jekylt  IslanJ 
The  former  is  constantly  used  to  carry  baggage  and 
passengers  from  the  Harriman  estate  on  the  Hudson  10 
the  railroad  station  and  to  make  frequent  trips  to  \c» 
York  City  for  freight  and  supplies.  The  (ieorgii 
truck  is  idle  during  the  summer  months,  when  Southern 
estates  are  closed,  and  in  winter  the  routine  vvork  n 
supplemented  by  hauling  fruit  to  a  steamboat  line  i.on- 
necting  Jekyll  Island  with  Femandina.  Fla.  In  one 
season  the  Carnegie  truck  covered  6,4g8  mi  Irs  at  j 
total  cost  of  I586,  including  the  wages  of  the  driver,  the 
cost  of  tires,  gasolene,  and  all  other  items  of  an  oper- 
ative nature. 

\V  ork  of  a  wider  scope  and  greater  volume  is  ncce^virv 
at  the  George  J.  Gould  estate.  "Georgian  Cf«urt." 
l-akewood,  N.  J.,  with  its  magnificent  lawns,  gardrni 
drives,  and  greenhouses.  Three  trucks  are  reguljriv 
employed  in  the  maintenance  of  the  estate.  One  is  J 
five-ton  truck  with  a  dumping  body  operated  by  the 
power  of  the  motor,  and  the  other  two  hj\e  capaciiirt 
of  i.5(X)  and  ^.000  pounds,  with  open  types  of  K^ks 
not  unlike  a  standard  express.  Ihe  fi\e-ton  truck  rs 
used    chiefly   in    hauling   fertilizer,    soil,    sod.   gravel 
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$930,000  Per  Week 
Paid  for  Hudson  Cars 


For  a  long  time,  motorists  have  been 
paying  $930,000  weekly  for  the  new  HUD- 
SON Six-40.  And  they  would  pay  more 
could  we  build  the  cars.  On  one  day  in 
September — when  enough  cars  arrived  at 
dealers —they  paid  $235,600. 

We  are  building  and  selling  100  cars 
per  day.  That  is  fitt  iimts  as  many  as 
we  sold  at  this  season  last  year. 

Think  what  a  car  this  must  be  —  this 
new-model  Six-40 — to  multiply  by  five,  in  a 
single  year,  the  great  HUDSON  popularity. 

This  Car  Rules  Today 

In  July — when  we 
brought  out  this  new 
modd  —  we  trebled 
our  output  to  cope 
with  demands.  But 
30  days  later  we  were 
4,000  cars  oversold. 


grade  cars.  You  will  see  a  class  car  sold 
at  one-third  what  class  cars  used  to  cost. 

You  will  see  how  clever  designing  and 
costly  materials  have  saved  1.000  pounds 
in  weight.  You  will  see  how  a  new-type 
motor  has  cut  fuel  cost  30  per  cent. 

You  will  see  new  beauties,  new  ideas 
in  equipment,  new  comforts  and  conven- 
iences. You  will  see  scores  of  attractions 
you  have  never  seen  before. 


Nearly  1.000  cars 
were  shipped  by  ex- 
press to  minimize  delays.  But  thousands 
of  men  waited  weeks  for  this  car  when 
other  cars  were  plentiful.  No  other  could 
satisfy  men  when  they  had  seen  this  new- 
model  HUDSON  Six-40. 

This  car  now  outseUt  any  other 
car  in  the  world  with  a  price  aboye 
$1,200. 

See  What  Did  It 

Go  see  the  car  that  did  this.  You  will 
see  a  quality  car  sold  at  a  price  which  is 
winning  men  by  thousands  from   lower- 


Six-40 

HUDSON 

S  1,550 


They  are  all  in  this  masterpiece  of 
Howard  El.  G>ffin,  the  leading  American 
designer.  This  is  his 
finished  ideal  of  a 
car.  He  has  worked 
for  four  years  on  it, 
with  47  other  HUD- 
SON  engineers. 
Every  detail  has  been 
brought  to  the  limit 
of  refinement. 


If  you  buy  a  class  car,  this  is  the  car 
you*U  want.  And  now  is  the  time  to  get 
it.  Next  year's  models  are  out  now,  so 
you  know  them  all.  The  best  touring 
months  are  before  you.  Pick  out  your  new 
car  now,  and  enjoy  Indian  Summer  driving. 

FiTe  New-Style  Bodies: 

T-PaMenger  Phaeton,  $1,550 
3-Passeiiger  Roadster,  $1,550 
3-Passenger  Cabriolet,  $1,750 
4-Passeiiver  Coupe,  $2,150 
Luxurious  Limousine,  $2,550 
All  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 
Canadian   Price:    Phaeton  or  Roadster, 
$2,100  f.  o.  b.  Detroit,  Duty  Paid. 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

8295  Jefferson  Avenue  Detroit,  Michigan 
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Wr  I'ae  Tbe 

Crmlititntal  Mip^tof  with 
A  u  Son  title  S[>ertl    ■C'lOvcrn- 

Ilrawn- [ Ji ic  Traa sm ilsLn : 
Tlniken  Axin  mJ  Bum- 
toe*;  Hnttd  tijigtrii  Wcriii 
rjrive:     Hljf    SJi*    Tin? 

ilfriril  (hfUMfh'^ut  ttie  tn 
tire  coiiaitriicljjijti. 


Cataiow  uinJ Sp*cial  Trafh  infowm&tion  on  RtQuv^ki 

Grwt  Opportoarlr  for  ActlTc  0c»lcr»  io  Open  Territory 

Radiator  M  Duk 

Our  Dcsl«rB* 

Sifffi 


TRUCKS 


AFl'ER  competitive  tests  and  a  repeat  oidtr  | 
/"\  last  year  LahKln  Co.  ordered  5  more 
Lippard-Stewart  2-can  trucks  in  August 
1 9 14*  This  victt>ry  for  Li ppartJ -Stewarts  was 
{gained  only  bv  efficiency  an^  low  op- keep 
COSES*  Larkin  Co.  now  use  only  the  Lippard- 
Stewart,  for  medium  and  lij^ht  delivery,  after 
actual   tests  and  use  of  other  cars. 

Sturdy  -  Quick  Acting  -Noiseless 

Li pp a rd -Stewart  delivery  cars  and  trucks 
are  now  operating;  in  over  70  lines  of  business. 
They  are  recoRni^eci  in  every  city  for  their 
attractive  appearancet  noiselessness^  flexibility 
and  ever  ready  service.  Yon  see  fleets  of 
them  doing  work  in  the  large  cities.  They  arc 
nsed  by  the  U.  S.  Parrel  Post»  by  the  U,  S, 
Army.  They  are  popular  ftir  Ommbus,  Pa  trot. 
Ambulance  and  Funeral  Work. 

Different  Capacities  for  Differ^t  Uses 

A  manufacttircT  or  menhant  knows  that  he 
wastes  much  by  using  a  crock  of  over-capacity. 
By  making  up  a  fleet  of  Lippard-Stewarts  in  }i 
ton,  1  ton,  i}i  ton,  2  ton  sizes  you  cut  out  the 
waste  in  operating  expense  and  realize  a  big 
saving  and  great  convenience  in  having  only 
one  make  of  trucks  and  delivery  cats. 

Actpntian  Cfven  tD_  ParCicdar 

Bcrdy  Rcqui mutants 

BhIhcm  lira  Wrrre  IV  AWvt 

Tour  DrlJicrj  PniblvHU 

Let  ui  tell  yan  about  ibt  rt^ 
tpAiiitibi1tty«  intrfcritj^,  and  Kdha 
r«P<^Ti?ncp  biict  of  I,ip[f^rcl- 
Stpwirc  truck »,  th?  bipch  buii- 
iii-a«  ii»ndiiiK  i>f  our  deal  eta 
mnd  the  eflicieTiry  of  out  Cwip- 
rjiiioai  wif  h  awsii-A. 


^  Ton,  I  Ton,  V^  Ton,  2  Ton 

LIPPARD-STEWART  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

227  W««t  Utica  SUi^t      Buffalo,  New  York 


crackad  stone,  cemeni,  and  other  loose  materiali  fhil 
are  used  in  quantities  on  large  estates.     The 
freight  ts  handled  by  the  ^, 000-pound  trticli,  u 
requirements  of  aN  tight  hauling^  baggage^  ernwl 
are  met  by  the  i, 500-pound  truck. 

Like  many  other  large  estate  owncn^  Ma«iiit| 
Minton,  of  Dutchess  County,  N»  Y.,  has  i 
pride  in  his  horses.     He  has  a  dozen  faithM  1 
consumers  on  his  broad  acres,  ahd  he  prefcn 
work  them  to  death.     The  motor  vehicle  is  oftca  1 
tured  as  pushing  the  horses  off  the  map,  but 
p^irticular  case  it  has  made  the  horse  think  that  J 
worth  living.     Mr.  Minton's  "Arcadia  Famu"  amt^ 
q(  ),8oo  acres,  two  thirds  of  which  is  under  cuItivatiiL 
The  truck  puts  in  as  many  hours  a  day  at  the  aieil 
industrious  farmer^s  wife.     It   has  carried   from  tike 
railroad  to  the  estate,  a  distance  of  four  miles,  mocv 
than    1,000  tons  of  fertilizer,  80  tons  of  ctul,  2.^00 
barrets  of  cement,  and  carloads  of  other  materials,    (i 
has  carried  five  carloads  of  grain  to  the  station  iod 
distributed  hundreds    of  tons    of    smalJ  stuff.     Fre- 
quently It  goes  to  Fishkill  Lja.nding,  a  distance  of  tea 
miles,  twice  a  day  with  heavy  loads.    Its  short  tiipsiR 
innumerable.     It  takes  grain  to  the  mifj  and  bnnp 
back  ground  feed.      It    carries    tree    trunlts  to  the 
saw  milt  and  returns  with  beams  and  planks. ,  It  altt 
carries  stone  to  the  crusher.     Not  a  day  has  becD  loir, 
not  a  dollar  paid  out  for  repairs^  according  to  Mr  Mio- 
ton.     "The  expense  of  operation/'  said  ne;,  "ii  aboai 
equal  to  the  cost  of  maintaining  two  good  teams  of 
horses,  with  oats  at  sixty  cents.     But  no  four  pairs  or 
horses  coutd  carry  the  loads  So  far  in  the  same  time,  if 
at  alL     The  truck  will  do  in  three  hours  what  will  em- 
ploy two  teams  for  seven  hours.     That  is  all  the  hana 
can  do  for  the  day,  but  the  truck  can  repeat  the  «or(( 
if  necessary." 

There  is  an  increasing  tendency  toward  the  usr  of 
estate  trucks  for  the  transportation  of  five  stock,  jud 
ihis,  often  3  baffling  question,  represents  an  impomoi 
phase  of  the  work  of  the  country  estate  where  tlie 
owner  prides  himself  on  the  possession  of  fine  henJi. 
The  "Femdale'*  estate  at  Auburndale,  Mass.  amd 
**  Kecwaydin  Farms"  at  Gates  Mill,  O.,  have  cmplov^ 
trucks  for  this  purpose  with  considerable  success,  the 
tatter  having  transported  in  one  day  a  herd  of  sixtttn 
pure-bred  Guernseys  from  the  farm  to  the  fairground 
at  Randall,  O,,  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles.  Further 
evidence  of  this  kind  of  work  is  found  at  Charles  A. 
Stone's  estate,  "Rocky  Point."  Plymouth,  Miss. 
where,  in  addition  to  its  regular  duties,  an  estate  wagan 
carries  a  stable  of  Welsh  mountain  ponies  from  Ptv- 
mouth  to  neighboring  exhibitions,  and  also  makes  j 
weekly  trip  to  Boston. 

It  is  apparent  that  what  was  formerly  looked  upon  u 
more  or  less  of  a  feat  is  now  regarded  as  a  mere  inciJfnt 
in  the  work  of  such  a  vehicle.  The  owner  now  realiw* 
that  practically  every  task  can  be  accomplished  moi? 
economically  and  much  more  quickly  by  motor,  so tlui 
new  uses  are  discovered  every  day  and  many  long- 
established  customs,  not  to  say  traditions,  of  esuie 
work  are  undergoing  a  complete  and  effective  changie. 


Tn  writinv*  \o  advenUew  p\ta%ftmtrL'C\oivTvw.\4av\:Q.'%  Wowt 


One  Thousand  Miles  of  Motor  Cars 

Hundreds  of  Thousands  are  Daily  Protected 
by   Their   Safety*  Sturdiness    and    Strength 

These  are  the  Victors 


Bear  in  mind  that  Goodyear  tires 
are  victors  in  the  iong»  long  fight  for 
favor.     They  outsell  any  other* 

Men  have  used  millions  of  themt  on 
all  sorts  of  roads,  under  all  conditions 
—on  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cars. 
And  their  verdict  is  —  as  shown  by 
adoption  —  that  Goodyears  are  the 
best  tires  built. 

In  These  Ways  Best 

No-Rim-Cut    tires    arc    more    than 
quality   tires.      They    directly   combat 
~-  in  exclusive  ways  —  the  four  great- 
est causes  of  tire 
trouble. 

They  can't  be 
rim-cut.  That  is 
due  to  an  exclu- 
sive Goodyear 
feature. 
They  save  blow- 


GOOD^OTEAR 

^^  ^>^  AKRON.OHIQ 

No-Ritn-Cut   Tires 
With  All<We«th«r  Treads  or  Smooth 


outs — all  the  countless  blow-outs  caused 
by  wrinlded  fabric.  That  is  due  to  our 
exclusive  "On- Air"  cure. 

They  combat  loose  treads  by  a  patent 
method  employed  by  no  one  else. 

And  they  have  our  exclusive  Ali- 
Weather  tread  —  the  tough,  double- 
thick  anti-skid.  This  tread  runs  as 
smoothly  as  a  plain  tread,  yet  it  grasps 
wet  roads  with  deep«  sharp,  resisdess 
grips. 

Get  These  Savings 

Find  out  what  they  mean  to  you.  You 
seek  what  others 
seek — safety,  stur- 
diness,  endurance. 
Youwill  find  them 
where  others 
found  them.  Any 
dealer  will  supply 
you-  «*907) 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Toronto,  C«n«d«  London^  EogUoil  Mexico  City*  Mexico 

DEALERS   EVERYWHEit£ 
Br»iia»««  mn4  A««iieie«  in  103  PHucIimS  CiCiet  Write  U«  Oft  iUyt^^  You  WmI  In  makhm^ 


S*ve  time  in  your  o^ce  work.    Tl»e  Rciden^  Strvice  ii  »c«tt*vti\*d  '^"v^  ^3Bft\».'\»\  ^kw** 


AUTOMOBILES 
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Jackson  ''48''^Six—$16S0 


Gives  You  More  Thi 
Mere  Equipment 


'  Wa  Hill  Too  Steep 
No  Sand  Too  Deep" 


HTHE  Jackson  Modeb  for   lfl| 

have  every tbinif  you  could 
for  in  the  wny  of  equipment^  bei 
tiful  body  dcitif^  and  luxtiri<| 
comfort.  But  their  real  vmliie  ] 
beyond  these  fentures, 

far  taose  who  use  the  same  judgment  in  buyinff  an  automobile  that  the^ 
in  every -day  purchases,  the  chiefest  vaJue  of  the  Jackson  U  Ui  its  lofug  record 
years  of  dependable  sendee  and  its  economy  la  operation. 

This  company's  thirteen  years  of  experience  in  automobile  manafacture 
behind  the  present  models;  and  the  extraordinary  reputatirm  for  depcndAl 
service  which  the  Jackson  has  held  throughout  its  history  is  your  beat  Asayraa 
that  the  1915  Jackson  car  you  buy  will  give  you  the  same  efficient  scrrfce 
thirds  fourth  and  fiflh  years  as  the  first.  Thousands  of  Jncksons  aix,  aeven  ai 
even  eight  years  old  are  still  laithfully  doing  their  work  every  day 

The  prices  of  1915  Jacksons  are  as  low  as  souxtd  engineering  prfaicipli 
honest  materials  and  careful  workmanship  permit  us  to  make  Ibeiti.  By  i 
means  see  these  cars  before  you    come    to  a    decision. 

O^T'npfc  «##•• 

Write  us  today  for  the 
name  and  addresa  of 
your  Jackson  dealer, 
Wc  will  send  you  the 
new  catalog*    Address 


Jackson  AutomobUe  Company,  1355  E,  Main  St,  Jackso% 


The  Reanien*  Service  ^'^  ^*dX^  WmAfc  Vc&c»raA>i^kj:nk  aJowiX  Vcmuuh  \xv«<ak 


AUTOMOBILES 


..^^ 


The  roar  of  giant  furnaces;  the  hiss  of  hot 
metal  in  molds;  great  portable  crucibles 
filled  with  glowing  metal— all  in  a  great 
room  through  whicn  move  many  busy  men, 
working  rapidly  but  without  confusion. 

This  IS  the  Chalmers  Foundr}^;  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
automobile  mdustr}% 

Here  are  made  the  castings  for  Chalmers  cars — made  of 
the  best  metals  blended  by  the  Chalmers  ejcperts. 

Foundo-mcn  have  said  the  department  in  which  Chalmcr*  ca«iingt 
arc  made  reaches  the  highest  degree  of  foundry  efficieocy. 

Automobile  engineers — building  competing  cars — have  pronounced 
Chalmers  castings  not  excelled  by  those  in  any  other  car  at  any  price. 

We  could  buy  ready-made  castings  that  i^'outd  do.    And,  as  a  rule,  the 
buyers  of  our  cars  would  never  know  the  difference. 
But  wc  can*t  afford  to  take  chances. 

By  building  Chalmers  castings  in  the  Chalmers  shops  we  knom  they 
aie  the  best  that  can  be  made. 

And  because  the  Chalmers  quality  output  is  big,  we  can  make  Chal- 
mers high  quality  castings  as  cheaply  as — if  not  cheaper  than  wc  could  buy 
lesser  quality  castings  outside. 

Most  Chalmers  owners  have  never  given  a  thoueht  to  the  castings  ia 
their  cars-    That's  because  they  are  "Quality  First    castings. 

In  the  Chalmers  Foundry  as  elsewhere  throughout  the  Chalmers  Fac- 
tor>',  wc  build  **Quality  P'irst"  parts — not  to  be  able  to  boast  about  those 
individual  parts,  but  so  that  Chalmers  owners  will  be  able  to  boast  about 
the  satisfactory  scr\'ice  of  Chalmers  cars. 

Our  No,  24  bsue  of  "Chalmers  Doings**  contains  splendid  photograph! 
and  complete  description  of  the  1935  Chalmers  cars.   Send  for  it  tPHuy* 

J9fS  **Ught  Six^-—$I650        1915  '*Majter  Six'^—S240a 

Chalmers  Motor  Company.  Detroit 
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Examine  A  FREE  Sample 
of  the  Fabric  and  You  Will 
Realize   the   Superiority    of 

Duofold 

Underivear 

THE  practical^  common  siense  construction  of 
the   Duofold  fabric  app^eals  to  every  intelli- 
gent person  desiring   ihe  most  comfortable, 
most  hygienic  undergarments, 

Duofold  is  a  dmihU  garment.  Although  made  of 
two  distinct  fabrics  it  weighs  much  less  than  ordinar)^ 
undent' ear.  The  outer  fabric  is  warm,  light-weight 
wooL  The  inner  lining  is  soft,  thin  cotton,  AV  ivool 
tonckti  the  skin.  The  cotton  lining  absorbs  the  mois- 
ture of  the  body  and  protects  the  flesh  from  the 
irritating  wool.  The  woolen  outer  fabric  repels  the 
W  in  ler*s  cold  and  retaitis  the  natu  ral  beat  of  the  body. 
The  htH>  fabrics  are  joined  by  wide  stiUhing  thrmigh 
which  the  air  circulates  and  keeps  the  garment  fresh 
and  dry^ 

Combines  All  the  Protection  of  Wool 
and  All  the  Comfort  of  Cotton 

Uftitm  and  two-piece  suits,  in  several  weights 
and  a  a  sites  for  men^  women  and  children^ 

Saznpis  <»f  Duofold  Fabric  And  bookl«t  on  requttft 
DUOFOLD  HEALTH 0ND£RW£4R CO., SSCBBsWtk St MvluwM.T. 


An  ingenious  Ori«:       '  u,n  to  keep 

warm  when  moton  i    wcikthcr. 

metalt  covered  wiih  v  ^  i. .  t.   Hcatctl  ' 

mjiiule^by  K  bkLzrlesB,  smokflc»  And  odoflAL. 
ing  a  h«il  of  uniform  temperature  v^hicb  U^ 
ten  hours  at  a  c»»t  of  iitjMUt  i^^i)  rer*t«>.     £ 
for  a  l«d  wanner  or   a*  4   cubstittite   fcsr 
Dimensions,  i*  j  x  5  x  q^ 3  iiKibn.      Prve  pn 
five  packages  of  fuel.  %\  50, 

Write  For  The  Vajstme  Gilt  B« 

niustniliiig    Ctnttny    m  actual  cx>lonO    hniwIrrVb 
object*  of  art  and  utiljry,  collected  by  oui  frs»re!i«! 
the  Orfcnt,      It  conLims  Lbuuzmdi  ol  sui£ier->Uua£  J 
Bias-    Address: 

•AAVANTIME-eCO*] 

Fiftli  ArMiuo  And  39t]i  Street.  N« 


CROOKED  SPi 
MADE  STRAli 

Over  20.000  case*  of  spinAt  i 
at)d  weakneaft  t»ve  ~ 
succeKf  ull/  by  the  T 
od  in  tbe  pact   tiL 
'\  Even  in  extrenie  j 
all  other  fornia 
faiJcd  the  r    ' 
brought 
relief  ftnd 
Mafiy 
cians   u 
Apptii 
IS   mad 
nrdcri 

VSE  SHELDON  APPLIi 

30  Days 
At  Our  Risk 

We  promiae  to  aatichr 
you.     The  phocomphs 
here  ahow  how  li^ht.  cool, 
elastic  and  easily  adjaitame 
the  Sheldon  Appliance  iar^ 
how  different  from  the  old 
lorturous   plaster,  leather   or 
steel  iackets.     To  all  auffereri 
with  weakened  or  deformed 
spines  it  promises  almost  imsm^ 
diedt  rdiei  in  most  jvtmmis  tmti. 

Send  far  our  Free  Bpok 
If  you  will  describe  the  caie  it  will 
aid  u9  in  givinjr  you  definite  m« 
formation  at  once. 

f  iJiO  lUIT  MFl  CMPAIT 

709-23r^  Strptt  MiKSTMi,  ■.?. 


The  Readers'  Service  mW  ^vt  uvlotmaiao^^  ttowiX  Wt  \iix«x  vi\n(w.Efcsk.  a^ccet foriet 
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L  IS  TE  R  I  NE 


YOU  cannot  brush  theentiresarfaceof  each  tooth.  Correct  moath  hyj^icne 
consists  not  only  in  brushing  the  teeth  regularly,  but  nlsoin  fr~     ;      »  :n<| 
thorough  cleansing  of  the  mouth  by  a  aafe  antiseptic.  •  Ltsterinr  .ff 

antiseptic  for  use  in  the  mouth.  Physicians  have  used  and  eniiL.„,_  .:  :or 
50  years/  Keep  a  bottle  of  Listerine  side  by_side,witb  the  toothbrush — 
iu  regular  use  is  fully  as  important/  " 

For  all  purposes  of  personal  hygiene,  Listerine  is  the  ideal  antiseptic.    It  may 

be  beneficially  applied  to  cuts,  burns,  wounds  and  skin  affections.     There 

are  many  imitations  and  substitutes — but  none' equal  the  genuine  Listerine* 

AU  DruggUtM  Sell  lj*ierin€ 

LAMBERT  PHARMACAL  COMPANY*  St  Lcmii,  Mo. 


H  *'I  would  Strongly  recom- 
^     mend  the  Fits-U  Eye- 
glass, madam* 

It  is  certainly  the  most  becoming  and 
alto  the  easiest  to  adjust  correctly.  You 
scarcely  notice  the  pressure,  yet  the 
tenses  are  always  held  firmly  in  the 
ri^ht  Doaition,     We  have  found  the 
Fitf-U    by    far  the  most  satisfactory 
finger-piece  mounting.     It  gives  the 
security  of  spec- 
tacles with  an  in- 
finitely more  be- 
coming effect/* 

Ask  your  ocu- 
list, optometrist 
or  optician  —  he 
knows. 

AMERICAN 
OPTICAL  CO. 
Souihbrid  Be,  Moss. 

iuttrt  •/  BmtMflrt, 
u  im  tbt  U^mtld, 


FOR  INFORMATION  WRITE  TO 
FUlowmf  ltE£LEV  INSTITUTES: 

|t*4  K«tr|jit^  Ark^        fir*»»ab«ra,  N.  (.» 

|>»tclil.  111.  CI«lB«bla.  K.  i\ 

1l«ri4«,  lad.  DislU*,  T*»m 

1>*b  nrrlkArd,  St.       ninfcr»ha,  m  U. 
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The  Test 
ofAIl 
Underwear 
Utbe 

Washtub 


6ENKlNCTPN,Vr. 

K  yon  nkCQ  who  are  sick  and  tired  of  buymg 
iilidefwear  that  looks  good  when  new,  but 
comet  out  of  the  Erst  wash  mtsshapen  ^md 
ksnh — if  you  want  to  know  the  ^tkfactiofi 
of  weanng  undeigannenti  ol  ^e  highest 
qt»Ety^-^take  home  a  couple  of  suka  of  the 

Origmal  Spring-Needle 
Knit  Underwear 

Bi&de  bj  Coeper-ef-Beiuiiiigtoii 

and  see  bow  beatitifiiDy  they  fit  Note  th« 
elasticity  of  the  fabrku  You  stretch  it  and  it 
ipniigs  tight  back  to  its  knitted  shape.  But 
the  great  test  b  the  washtub.  With  a  little 
care.  Cooper- of- Bennington  Underwear 
comes  back  from  the  wash  like  neWp  with 
aB  in  orii^al  softness,  ail  its  anginal  shape* 
Imcu  and  iprtngiiiess.  Cooper-of-Benning- 
tm  has  been  making  this  finest  underwear 
known  in  the  trade  for  neatly  forty  years 
and  he  certamly  knows  how.  The  added 
comfoft  of  the  patented  closed  crotch 
makes  this  underwear  the  best  you  can  bi^r. 

At  best  men*!  ttoc^  and  depattmeats. 


Solft  DktHbntors 


CHICAGO 


The  Bnrlingtoii 

Smashes 


Mail  ih0 
Coupon 
TODAY 
for  Free 
WaichBooh 


All  Watch 
Competition 

Lookl 


phire  JevrtM— 
j-Ulfn^ted  to    th9 

J\i1jt!Ktrd  io  l*T»l- 

Adjit fifed   ift.i»0- 
chrvH  itm— 
SStfff^r  gold  ttr&^ 

0f  M  111  n  p  JfoTJ  fffomtTTt 
RaUroad  i>iu^— * 
Ntw  Idfns  inThin  Cawt. 


Only 


And  all  of  this  for  t?.50  —  only  |3.50  per 
RiuiiUi— ft  ^cnt  red  art  ton  \u  wntch  price— dirwl  to 
you— posihvtiy  tlie  exut't  prit'ca  the  wholcJEnie dealer 
would  huve  to  par*  V\*c  do  nut  c-nre^  to  quote  tbmc 
prii'c*  lii^re*  but  wirite— wrilc  twfftre  von  buy.  TUiiik 
of  tlie  biff h-grnde^  ruarii[i|jm>^  wjitt'^hi  we  ^olfer  hrr^  at 
«iich  A  remarkable  pru'c^  livil«^'d,  Lhe  days  at  editor <^ 
biUat  wat^  prices  b^ve  pu^^'d. 

See  It  First ! 

Yon  do'i't  pay  a  c^nt  to  nnrl^iffir  until  voni^ettie 
ntrll*  Wa  «i<n*t  \ic\  f  aa  bojr  ■  |turiliim:t>in  wmfecb  «ilhp«A 
■aaiFiE  It.  L^ik  Kt  th«  •{;p|)'ridtd  be-ii'Jty  <yt  the  vmirfa  iUirir 
Thin  modcK  hkniirioniElj  itbimpAl— ■Ltiidtort-Ktie  In  nr«7llnirt 
Thun  kkdH  At  Uio  woclul  Thpr«  fv>^  9em  the  pirvof  k  af  %riit«b^ 
iDftkimp^    \^^  unii«ritmTH|  hour  ttui  ii0zid«r  tiim.'sleeQ  ia  ad-      I 

FreeWatch  r;::^ 

-    ,Ortlh^Buflm|t*    /   BlWllClHipOll 

t.uiWaliliik..k    f     Btrii*l*»ffildlC., 

this  coupon    now.     Yi-u    nill    ^  itil",Jlr^nfEL     w 
|£UDwaiormore*tiCMitu;irik    j^     wp^Ww        1*0^11. 

cle^r     of  Ijii-  cIoQhlc,     •    wfth  fiiii  M|ji«t..tN.ii  of  jour 
priied  Wiittliosi  whlrli     M   *'B.-h  uf  r?  M  «  m-mth  offer  an 
lire    im    h«.»ttm      Sf-nti     Jr     tb^  iiorhii^taa  WaUh. 
cmiimn  buhiy  fur  I  he    .^ 

Bnrlington  /*  '*"" 

Watch  Co./ 


Book! 


Chlcaco  y 


In  Mfitiux  »  •  JiJvcrti.^cfi  please  mcnl\»i\TuE.ViioikU>  i^oi^^ 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  FARM   LANDS 


185—^.  Can  you  ^ve  me  any  information  about 
farming  conditions  m  eastern  Massachusetts?  I 
want  to  locate  a  farm  within  fifty  miles  of  Boston  where 
1  can  develop  a  retail  milk  market  and  where  a  price 
of  twelve  cents  a  quart  can  be  obtained.  Event- 
ually 1  should  expect  to  keep  fifty  or  sixty  head  of 
cows,  raise  my  own  hay,  silage  com  and  alfalfa,  prob> 
ably  buy  most  of  my  grain,  and,  perhaps,  do  some 
truck  or  fruit  growing  as  a  side  line.  What  sections 
would  you  suggest  my  looking  at  when  1  start  East? 

A.  The  soils  of  the  Massachusetts  coastal  section 
are  for  the  most  part  light  and  sandy,  interspersed 
with  areas  of  good  loam  and  mucky  swamps — the 
latter  readily  adapting  themselves  to  cranberry  culture. 
These  conditions  have  given  rise  to  the  extensive 
market  gardening  activities  immediately  around 
Boston,  and  the  cranberry  and  poultry  farms  farther 
south.  Although  there  are  good  dairy  farms  scattered 
through  this  section,  many  more  are  to  be  found  to  the 
west,  northwest,  and  southwest  of  Boston  as  one 
reaches  Worcester  County,  and  it  is  in  this  territory 
that  you  will  probably  find  the  best  opportunities. 
There  is  more  body  to  the  soils  and  you  may  be  able  tj 
establish  alfalfa,  although  this  has  not  yet  become  an 
important  crop  in  the  Bay  State.  Your  marketing 
problem  should  not  offer  great  difficulties  on  account  of 
the  excellent  railway  facilities  and  admirable  roads. 
However  you  may  have  to  establish  a  private  trade  in 
order  to  obtain  the  price  you  desire.  The  Secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  at  Boston  can  send 
you  a  list  of  farms  for  sale  that  will  give  you  an  idea 
what  to  expect,  while  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Worcester, 
which  we  suggest  you  make  your  base  of  operations, 
can  also,  probably,  assist  you. 

186.— (2-  1  ^^  considering  a  trade  for  a  farm  in 
central  Ashtabula  County,  Ohio.  Before  taking  any 
steps,  1  would  like  to  have  information  regarding 
weather,  soil,  markets,  crops,  and  value  of  land  per 
acre.     Can  you  help  me? 

A.  The  northeast  corner  of  Ohio,  containing  large 
areas  of  heavy  clay  soil  well  adapted  to  grain,  forage, 
and  pasture  production,  is  preeminently  a  dairy  section. 
The  proximity  of  Lake  Erie  causes  a  uniformity  in 
climate  and  rainfall  that  is  particularly  favorable  for 
any  kind  of  live  stock;  and  the  excellent  roads  provide 
ready  transportation  facilities  to  good  markets  such 
as  Cleveland,  etc.  According  to  the  last  census  86 
per  cent,  of  the  land  in  the  county  is  in  farms  and  65 
per  cent,  of  this  improved.  The  value  of  all  farm 
property  increased«nearly  43  per  cent,  between  1900 
and  1910,  and  the  average  value  of  farm  land 
from  %2 1 .90  to  f 3 1 .40  per  acre  in  the  same  time.  The 
total  value  of  the  County's  crops  for  1910  was 
12,852,224,  which  included  11,040.867  worth  of  cereals, 
$27,806  worth  of  other  grains,  1676,987  worth  of  hay 
and  forage,  1144,495  worth  of  vegetables,  $177,425 
worth  of  fruits,  and  of  all  other  crops,  $222,760 
worth. 

187. — Q.  Please  tell  me  where  1  can  address  the 
Reclamation  Service  for  information  about  the  Truckee- 
Carson  Project  mentioned  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
World's  Work. 

A.  The  main  offices  of  the  Service  are  in  Wash- 
ington. D.  C,  and  the  individual  to  whom  you  should 
write  is  .Mr.  C.  J.  Blanchard,  Statistician.  On  the 
project  referred  to  Mr.  D.  A.  Cole,  Fallon,  Nev.,  is 
Manager  and  F.  G.  Hough,  Chief  Clerk,  to  either  of 
whom  you  can  write. 


188. — Q,  A  number  of  us,  employees  of  a  nonkc 
railroad,  are  contemplating  forming  a  company  i 
buying  land  in  Florida  for  grapdfruit  and  ocai 
raising.  We  have  received  a  good  deal  of  literati 
which  makes  it  look  as  though  there  was  good  moi 
in  the  project.  One  company  ofTers  to  set  out  tr 
and  take  care  of  them  until  they  bear  (about  5  yn 
it  says)  for  $175  an  acre.  It  claims,  as  most  d 
companies  do,  that  the  value  of  the  crops  will  aver. 
$1.50  per  tree  after  the  first  year,  gradually  increai 
until  it  becomes  $15  or  $20.  Is  this  a  fact  and  wo 
you  advise  us  to  invest  in  such  a  company?  We . 
get  free  transportation  and  there  would  always  be  so 
of  us  going  there  on  our  vacations  to  see  that 
company  was  carrying  out  the  terms  of  the  agreem 

A.  We  have  never  yet  come  across  a  Florida  fi 
growing  proposition  of  this  kind  that  attracted  us  so 
cannot  logically  advise  you  to  embark  on  such  a  vcnn 
In  the  first  place  it  is  not  safe  to  base  your  estimates 
the  literature  of  real  estate  companies;  in  the  seco 
unless  you  know  all  about  the  citrus  industry  bow  < 
you  tell  whether  the  company  is  serving  your  I 
interests  or  not?  in  the  third,  if  you  learn  the  hosm 
as  you  should  before  taking  it  up,  why  put  it  in  citt 
of  persons  who  are  interested  only  in  getting  rid  of 
land  in  return  for  your  money .^  It  would  probabhr 
a  safer  proposition  for  one  of  your  number  to  mai 
thorough  study  of  the  work,  getting  a  posttioo  oi 
successful  farm  for  a  year  or  two,  while  the  rest  o 
tinue  to  save  up  capital.  Then  let  him  become  rcsadi 
manager  of  the  proposition,  locating  the  land  a 
superintending  its  purchase,  clearing,  planting,  a 
management,  disbursing  the  common  funds  of 
involved  under  the  direction  of  a  representative  co 
mittee  or  board.  He  could  then  plan  to  raise  tn 
crops,  etc.,  during  the  early  years  of  the  orchant,  ll 
lightening  the  running  expenses  and  getting  fafld 
with  the  marketing  business.  In  this  way  you  wcr 
be  taking  up  a  legitimate  industry  in  a  careful,  sa 
way  with  good  hopes  of  success. 

189 — Q.  Would  it  be  possible  for  a  young  roan 
earn  a  living  and  make  some  money  on  five  acres 
land  by  raising  vegetables  and  small  fruits?  The  ^ 
1  have  in  mind  is  a  level  tract  of  black,  loamy  « 
with  a  small  house  and  shed  on  it,  about  a  mUe  in 
a  good  city  market.  It  can  be  bought  for  $1,000, 01 
quarter  cash.  1  have  a  little  over  $500  out  of  whi 
1  would  have  to  pay  for  tools,  seed  and  fertilizers  ai 
make  my  first  payment.  Later  I  hope  to  buy  a  lar| 
farm  in  Virginia.  1  have  had  some  general  farm  t 
perience  and  have  studied  up  the  gardening  end  qui 
a  bit. 

A.  Your  plan  might  work  out,  under  exceptiooaJ 
favorable  conditions,  but  in  our  opinion  the  chant 
are  decidedly  against  it.  You  would  be  starting  oiid 
too  heavy  a  financial  handicap  in  proportion  to  t 
possible  returns.  A  singly  crop  failure,  a  temporari 
glutted  market,  one  epidemic  of  blight  or  rust  or  insc 
pest  could  easily  swamp  you.  Moreover  to  insure  t 
maximum  returns  from  such  a  small  area  so  near 
city,  you  should  make  use  of  hotbeds,  hothouses  ai 
other  attributes  of  the  most  intensive  methods — all 
which,  however,  represent  an  investment  wholly  fc 
yond  you.  In  other  words  you  would  be  gambhi 
with  the  odds  very  heavily  against  you.  Far  betl 
go  to  work  for  someone  else  and  increase  both  yt 
capital  and  your  experience  in  preparation  for  stai 
ing  out  on  your  own  account  later  on  than  underta 
such  a  precarious  venture. 


CITIES    AND     LANDS     OF    OPPORTUNITY 


DON'T  BUILD  A  FACTORY  IN 

•■CANADA^ 

'        UdM  You  Hav«  Learned  All  About        " 

THREE  RIVERS,  P.  Q, 

Canada's  Ideal  Industrial  Centre 

J^  — Situated  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and 

DCanadkn  Pacific  Ry.  It  affords  greatest  fa- 
cOiiiesfof  traiisportaUon  by  rail  and  \^ter. 

V  — In  close  proximity  to  raw  material  where 
J^  power,  priittically  unlimited,  b  available 
^      at  cheapest  rata  in  Canada* 

Y  Three  Rivers  Offers  Big  Inducements 

JL  — Free  Sitts,  Tax  Exemption,  etc. 

f  «— Abundant  I^^bour,  no  Labour  Troubles, 
^     Prosperity  at  all  Times. 

E  —The  Half  Way  City  between  Montreal 
S      ftQd  Quebec. 

THREE  RIVERS'  LARGEST  INDUSTRIES 

ARE  NOW  RUNNING  DAY  AND  NIGHT 

Seifcd  fcff  "WAR  NEWS'  and  "CANADA  THE 
COUNTRY  **  jiMt  out.  TalwabU?  r^mdlav. 

COMMISSIONER     INDUSTRIAL     DEFT. 

Three  Rivers,  R  Q,,  Canada 


FREDERICTON 

Nev  Bfmisirick's  Railway  Hub.  The  Centra  of  The  FruJI 
FArmiai  DisUJct,  Urtlimite<l  Cml  Supply,  Tremeadous 
P^cnro- nsiibilitki,  Cealrr  of  The  Great  Lumber  Ibdu^ry  of 
K«f  RrUBtwicfc.  Ttvt  Sitc^  Free  WaUr,  T*j(  Ejseinption.  To 
tlac  ticht  soctof  eoterpr&e.  Fof  Specific  IniDiTaa£J4>n»  write  to 


PUBLICITY 
5i27  OQeen  Str»t 


DEPARTMENT 
Fxvderictotip  N.  B., 


CaudA. 


Bind  Your 
WORLD  S  WORK 

You  may  have  a  permanent  history  of  this 
great  Europeittl  conflict  for  75c.,  if  you  will 
return  your  issues  of  the  WORLD'S  WORK 
and  let  us  rebind  them  for  you*  A  new  vol- 
ume has  just  been  completed.  If  you  had  a 
history  of  the  Civil  War,  such  as  we  are  now 

fi^-jng  of  this  great  European  conflict^  it  would 
e  invaluable.  Do  not  overlook  this  oppor- 
tunity to  get  the  best  history  of  current  events 
published.  Send  us  your  issues  and  we  will 
rcbind  them  for  75c.  —  you  pay  the  carriage. 
Or  we  mil  supply  the  n1aga^ine5  attractively 
bound   at    ji.oo*    carriage    extra.     Address 

THE  WORLD'S  WORK 
Garden  Qly  New  York 


A  Section  Teeming 
With  Opportunities 


THE  rarmeft  the  homt^sectei-,  buiinejs  mvR 
and  manuiattuiTT,  iiiVfstor  and  touddt,  in 
fact  any  one  looferng  for  a  locatidn  teeming 
with  opporttinilies,  will  find  iht  mml  protniimg 
m  the  Sou  til.  and  espcciaity  that  sesrticm  adjacent 
to  ibe  lines  of  ibe 

Southern  Railway 

Mobile  and  OKio  R.  R.^Georiri*  SouUiem  mhI 

Florida  Railway 

tW  Cfwtot  lUv  PrwiDcti,  Ponrcr  and  Itkhnr  ten* 
tci  o(  Amtiica  is  in  the  South.  lU-r  industriija 
have  wBly  btgtin  to  dcvelopw  Proof  ol  her  rfeour* 
ca  tt  vividl:^  exemplified  by  the  rapi^d  girowth  of 
Soutbcrn  cities.  The  inU  census  sho^rfd  increucs 
of  joo  per  cent  and  grcitcr  in  soma  citi*at  The 
lerfat  (tsoufces  in  miner^li,  tinn}>er,  r>«wcr,  travso 
port^tlon  fiicslities,  and  tht  *d%'aiitafieoii3  geo- 
ETap^ic  loeation  irith  rcfefmce  to  the  Fioacna 
t:*B»l.  South  America  and  the  Drieat  moke  the 
South  the  most  proniising  icctioa  Lo  Americm  itn 
iaduDUmf  uid  baiipeu  bcatbos. 

1W  fvt^m  twrtultSia  fti«  in  every  respect 
^ual  to  tbe  indiL&triaL  pu&stbiEilis.  Lmmim  aiv 
tkwpcr,  tor  equally  as  productive  so^  than  ia 
any  other  scclion  of  America.  Cliumtk  conditions 
ajt  fur  *upeticjr,  the  (frowlng  season  btmg  the 
Janget  ana  th<  rainiall  the  nitist  favorahte.  Home 
marketj.  with  esjy  icce*3  through  excellent  trani- 
portatjon  liidlitiesto  tbc  large  Nonhc^^D  cofi$utains 
cefitctsgivc  the  Southern  larmerfreatadviiitagei 

Leam  of  the  Sotilh 

We  htve  a  complete  lijie  of  bontlet*  tellinff  of 
the  opportunitiea  in  the  iiatta  of  V Virginia,  xVorth 
and  South  Cajoliaa*  Gcorfia,  Florida,  A  lab  urni, 
MissbisJppi.  TemieMPeaiid  Kentyckv,  which  with 
onf  ma^aine.  the  "* Southern  Fidd'    ta  aent  tree 


M,V.  RICHARDS. 

R««H  9§,  Sobers  ftath«af 


aJlvLAct. 

iraay«fiML«  D.  C. 


li.'^mm- 


Hnrm  CMfohmmmf 


The  Re»den*  Scr\'ice  is  prepartd  to  adv\»t  paiT^ivU  t\so\i\  \Ocvcy^\ 
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THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  MOTOR  B 


THE  great  European  War  has  brought 
to  world  wide  notice  a  means  of  passenger 
transportation  that  every  city  making 
any  pretense  of  being  modern  might  do 
well  lu  investigate. 

Only  to-day  1  read  that  more  than  5,000 
London  motor  bus  men  and  500  buses  have 
gone  tu  the  front,  but  only  a  Londoner  can  detect 
any  falling  off  in  the  service.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, even  by  the  initiated  that  scxj  motor 
buses  of  a  seating  capacity  of  ^4  passengers  each 
would  constitute  a  very  respectable  transporta- 
tion system.  And  yet  it  is  stated  that  only 
those  who  know  the  bus  system  of  London  inti- 
mately would  know 
that  the  usual  number 
were  not  being  oper- 
ated on  the  streets,  so 
great  is  the  number 
left  in  operation. 

I  was  in  London  be- 
fore war  was  declared 
and  again  after  the 
British  had  gone  to  the 
front,  and  I  know  that 
the  news  item  is  correct 
when  it  states  ihat  it 
would  be  mighty  difll- 
t'ult  to  detect  any  fall- 
ing off  in  service.  And 
still  there  were  buses  out  of  service  other  than 
those  which  had  gone  to  the  front,  I  saw  a  large 
number  laid  up  in  many  of  the  bus  company's 
garages  that  I  visited^because  their  operators 
had  gt»ne  to  war. 

Now,  there  are  two  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  these  facts.  I'irsi  tha?  the  motor  bus  has 
now  been  developed  to  such  an  extent  that  it  can 
be  used  dependably  for  the  hardest  kind  of 
transport  service.  And  second,  that  a  system 
of  transportation  that  can  spare  such  large 
quantum    of    men    and    transportation    units 


without  Its  service  being  very  noiiceabfy 
ished  must  be  a  very  large  and  a  very  ct 
hensive  one,  and  therefore  importanl.     And  1 
is  just  what  the  motor  bus  system  of  Lcmdcm  ii. 

The  following  statistics  show  lo  what  a 
important  extent  motor  buses  are  emplo^i 
transporting   people   in  London.     Tbeie  1 
are  for  the  year  1912. 

Number  of  passengers  carried  by: 

Railway  (local  companies,  i,c  ,  subways)  .  4^ 

Tramway  (surface  c-irs)  .      .  j^,4 

Trunk    Railways   (raifrcuidi  within    the 

metropolis)      .  *      .  .      •  aj 

Omnibus        .      ,      .      .  .  ||ij 


Motor  bU5  fkuffoed  for  city  or  crou  counliy  srrvioe  A»d  eotli^ 
inif  Is.ico.  Information  concrriiiiig  any  tyije  of  mcttor  Ui» 
givrn  without  cb^rse  by  this  depAJtment, 


in 


W  tu 
thai     L 
large^i     cuy 
world,  with  a 
tion    of     7,jJl 
igia,  it    will 
from  the  above ! 
that    ihc!    motor 
plays  a  vcr>'  Unportitt 
part  in  Loud 
poftatian.     Tl 
carried     more 
than  did  the  $iib«jji 
the  local  railwai^i 
nearly  as  inaDv  m%\ 
trams.     As  a  matter  of  fact  the  buses  arr 
t:;irrying  more  people  than  do  the  trams. 

In  view  of  all  this  there  must  be  surr  mc 
the  motor  bus.     In  the  words  i-t 
the  Traffic  Branchof  the  London  < 
**lhe   motor  omnibus   has   un^ 
into   ptipular   favor   because   ft  rj 

which  hitherto  have  not  been  supplied  by 
uther    form    of   locomotion.     Ejurelknt 
services  of  the  tramways  are,  they  areol  1 
confined  to  definite  streets,  whtk-    — -i- 
may  be  altered  to  suit  any  ten 


Yoa 
can*t 
forgiet 
t&  make 
a  Colt 
Safe'* 


UTOMATIC 
PISTOL 


Ail  the  talk  or  claims  in  the  world  cannot  down  this  one  big,  public-guidtn? 
fact,  viz.;  —  That  after  severe  comparative  tests,  the  Colt  was  adopted  bv 
tite  Army  and  Napy  because  of  its  marked  superiority  to  any  other  pistot 


Maiifd  superiority*  Did  you  r^t  that?  Amone  the 
nuLny  )«»ditir  features  come  automatic  Mfety  and 
tt»ic1c  actioiK  A  Colt  auinot  be  disehaxired  uatil  you 
MffoMir  ptill  the  tri^ccc,  but  it  firts  the  first  shot 
6tst  b«cauae  yon  don't  h»ve  to  think  or  do  anylbinc 
to  relcftic  the  action.  Just  pull  the  trifsur — ^thc  ffnt> 
safety  lakes  care  of  itself  and  you. 


Colts  to  the  front"  treproduced  here  ia  miniature) 
ia  one  of  t!ic  xncy^i  pnwi-rful  ji'tolure*  of  fn<>iler» 
war  scenes  ■^  ith- 

out  advert V  the 

new  offset  :  >  iiite 

stock  suitabu-  lot  Uj^xniu^,  ScuL  on  r^^ceipt  of  UM:  to 
cover  co«t  of  postare.  Mention  picture  No.  tO. 
Also  reaueat  booklet,  "How  to  Shoot.'' 


COLTS  PATENT  FIRE  ARMS  MFG.  CO.,  Hutfonl,  Coob. 


I 


Autographic 

KODAKS 

New  ready  in  three  sizes, 

Tlienamei  of  pUcet  of  inlercit  you  vl»it,  *ijiofrspbi 
of  penile  you  pbutograph,  intcreitini^  lacti  about  tbc 
children,  their  sge  it  the  time  tbe  picture  wat  m«de, 
tile  tijtht  conditioni,  stop  ind  eipoture  titr  every  ocft* 
tivc«  the  date — all  the«e  thin|r*  a  (Id  to  tb«  value  ol 
everv  picture  ind  can  noi*-  be  written  permanently  on 

TLr  gr*at0>t  Fkttograj^hu  aJt/amtt  ia  tu-tmtj  ftsrt, 

Nnv  lU  Autojrrai>hlc  VCmli^k.  |>ictures  a><a6^  in.,  $22.10 
NaSAutoicraphic  Koa.ik,  pkture«H;^  a4H  »»*«  20.00 
No.U  Autogtapbk  Kudak,  t>kture«2HJi4K  ^I't    l'^-^ 

EASTMAN  KODAK  Ca, 


Th«  Vosa  Ptay»f  Pla*o 
i%  so  constructed  that  even  •  Uiile 
chUd  can  play  lt»    It  CQtnbto>a  ear  aupt- 
action  with  th«  renowned  Vei%m  Plaaos  w 
been  manufactured  dorlntr  63  years  by  rrree  cenc- 
rations  ol  tlia  Vose  lamtly.  In  purchastnir  tUls  to- 
Btntmemt  yon  a>ecnre  Quality « tune,  and  artiatlc  ts«rlt 
ftt «  moderate  price,  on  ttme  paytnenta.  If  desired. 
Caeslotfiit  and  literature  sent  oa  request  to  tbose 
Interesfeed.   6et»d  today. 
XI J   Yoa  sboold  become  ft  satis  Hod  ovmer  of  ft 

ivose?'fi%i§i 

VOSE  4  SOUS  PLANO  CO.,  !»  B«ft»tM  Sl. 


In  writiiif  la  ailveniten  piettt  aumuQii  Xssx.  Vh\j*.\-vi'  *  ^N  ciia 


THE    WORLD'S    WORK    ADVERTISER 


Nov.  1st,  1914. 
Gentlemen: 

There  are  few  business 
houses  or  individuals  who 
would  not  benefit  mater- 
ially by  owning  Corona 
Typewriters. 

The  Corona  is  the  last 
word  in  typewriter  con- 
I  Btruotion,   It  weighs  but 
I  6  ibs.^  measures^  when 
folded,  only  ZH'xlQ'^^xS* 
and  costs  much  less  than 
the  heavy,  cmoberEjome  aa— 
chines,   Jt  is  the  only 
'  portable  typewriter  with 
all  standard  ImproveiDeDts. 

We  would  like  to  ittall 
you  Booklet  No,  ir  tel- 
ling all  about  this  won- 
derful  machine,  and  if 
yoy  will  send  us  your  naae 
and  address  we  will  do  so. 

Very  sincerely, 
CORONA  TYPEWRITER  CO.  ,Inc. 
Groton,  ^  N.Y. 


Almost  Any  Infant  or  Adult 
Can  Digest  Holstein  Milk 

The  Iradin^  speclalisti  afrrw  that  most  disorders  as50cUt«d  with 
infant  fMHJin^  {or  adult  kcdine  on  a  milk  did)  oHse  from  the  ladi- 
gtstibjlity  of  milk  overchar^  with  fat  ot  cream, 

Tbr  fat  glgbules  [n  sucb  milk  aJt  slw&y^  Urge  sind  canKquenlly 
tkrrt  id  digest.  In  the  milk  of  other  cows,  the  fat  globulus  are 
9^7  tixDcs  liLrg!cr  thaJi  tbc  fat  gldbulea  in  Ilolsteia  Cows'  milk* 
Expressed  graphically,  the  rektive  sjzc  would  be  about  as  Jolbws^^ 

W    Mi]k  with  large  Fit  Globules. 
•       Hdktfiia  Fat  Gbbiile^ 

Ami  that  isn't  the  ouly  diffcTence.  In  addition  to  tbdr  mmute 
akc^  the  fat  elobuLes  in  Hnlatein  ^Cowa'^  milk  ire  lift  fat.  easily 
bfokea  up  and  readily  a^imilated  by  the  digestive  fluids  of  even 
undevElopcd  or  weakened  is^tamachs.  Jn  view  of  these  facta,  it  is 
eas^  to  AccouEit  for  the  hearty  endorsement  tha^t  tbe  medksl  fm* 
temity  ^vcs  to  Holstein  mlllL 

Send  (or  our  lM>t>kliet,  "The  Story  of  Ho^teiii  Mitk/*  It  ooo- 
taius  eoadtisive  evidence  of  tbcse  points. 


HOI.$TEIN-FllIESI4N    ASSOCIATION 

2-R  American  Bldg..  Brattl^boro,  Vermont 


ience. "  Mo reo ve r,  t he  motor  bu s  p ro v Jdes  more  dirtcl 
door-to-door  transportation,  h  can  be  operated  with  i 
grea  t  e  r  a  v  emge  s  peed  t  ha  n  t  h  e  su  rf a  ce  ca  r  and  ii  &u  periof 
to  subway  or  elevated  train  transportation  in  th^i  ih< 
ride  is  on  the  street  surface,  with  no  long  walks  lo 
stations  and  no  tickets  lo  buy.  Bus  trans ponatimi 
is  more  elastic  and  flexible  than  any  other  mcani  of 
transportation  yet  devised. 

ft  has  also  been  proved  that  buses  can  be  operaied 
with  the  regularity,  frequency  and  dependability  d 
surface  car  and  train  operation  and  with  Jess  danger  to 
passengers  and  other  existing  traffic. 

Although  buses  play  almost  as  important  a  part  ti 
transportmg  the  people  of  Paris  and  Berlin,  they  ait 
also  doing  good  work  in  some  of  the  smaller  cities  and 
in  connecting  up  cities  and  the  country  districts.  I 
found  them  in  Copenhagen,  the  capital  of  progressist 
and  bustling  Denmark.  They  are  the  rapid  transit 
system  for  Dresden's  600,000  people.  They  arc  to  be 
observed  in  successful  operation  in  Ulm  and  in  Rotheo- 
burg,  two  cities  in  Germany  of  6^,000  and  6,500  popo* 
lation  respectively. 

Motor  buses  are  also  giving  a  good  account  of  thtm' 
selves  in  this  country.  The  New  York  system  is  now 
carrying  more  than  9,000,000  passengers  per  year, 
and  there  are  other  successful  systems  in  operation. 

The  motor  bus  is  particularly  adapted  to  situatioos 
where  narrow  streets  prevail  and  in  such  places  probably 
afTord  greater  capacity  than  do  street  cars;  to  strecti 
where  it  woutd  be  undesirable  lo  put  down  tracks  tM 
erect  trolley  poles  and  wires  because  of  their  unsight» 
Itness,  for  instance,  on  boulevards,  in  parks,  and  ci 
streets  in  restricted  residential  sections.  The  mow 
bus  can  supplement  to  good  advantage  citisting  troJky 
lines  extettding  their  services,  because  not  so  mvA 
investment  is  necessary  to  extend  such  Hnes  viib 
buses.  They  are  valuable  in  smaller  places  and  vhak 
places  are  growing  up,  because  such  places  can  affod 
the  initial  in  vestment  of  a  bus  operation  before  th^ 
can  that  of  a  trolley  operation  and  at  the  same  time 
have  efficient  and  pleasant  transportation. 

Moreover,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  ride  in  motor  buses  and 
any  kind  of  land  transportation  that  affords  a  rtaJ 
pleasure  to  the  rider  is  worthy  of  attention. 


Can  This  Department  He!p 
You? 

F.  Van  Z.  iMne,  C.  E.,  who  conducts  thh  dep^rimi^ 

is  a  widely  known  expert  in  the  field  of  traffic  and  hAus- 
poriaiion  mgineeting.  He  has  recently  reiurnei  jtum 
a  tour  of  European  cities,  during  which  he  made  a  csrejd 
study  0/  motor  hus  service. 

As  consulting  engiruit  for  thg  fifth  Avenm  CmA 
Company  of  New  York  and  the  l^ew  York  Afoter  Bwi 
Company  and  the  Chicaio  Motor  Bus  Company,  he  fcif 
been  in  t^uch  with  the  most  extenme  empl&ymrtd  of  the 
Motor  Bus  in  America.  What  he  says,  tberefme,  hetn 
the  mark  of  unquestioned  authority. 

Any  reader  of  The  ^^^rld's  SVorkwho  sees  in  the  mdffr 
bus  a  posiihle  solution  of  a  private  or  public  iransporiatiem 
problem,  is  free  to  apply  to  Mr.  Lane  for  advice  atd 
suggestions.  This  is  a  part  of  The  H^orld's  W^ 
service  and  no  fee  is  charged.    Address 

City  Equipmemt  Department,  The  World's 
Work,  i  i  West  32ND  Street,  New  York  Cm* 


The  Readers*  Service  ^\vw  \iAotm%.<\oTi  ?\>a\A  Xtvvxx^tvtt 


THE    WORLD'S    WORK    ADVERTISER 


'  My  lot'  of  Shunat*  Rasor* 
w  mtf  cwCMH  canpaafan  in  all 
ay  «m«la.«Mf  I  find  it  indte- 
,  the  raaon  bfing  th« 


>Mt  I  CVM-  ttSML" 


Shave  the  rigAf  way 

U»e  the  h€st  razor — ^and  the  best  typ»  of  razor — the  kind  r^ 
men  us« — the  only  kind  jrou  wouM  permit^  a  barber  to  put  on  your  face  — 
the  only  kind  that  will  give  a  cloae,  and  yet  "smartlesa*'  shave. 
It  if  self-evident  that  in  order  to  get  a  clean,  comfortable  shave 
the  razor  edge  musi  tut  the  hr&rd  ta  an  aneir.  Thit  TanigAteel  blade  has  ■ 
distinct  curve.  On  account  of  «hi»  curvr  you  nAitomntirftlfY  le^uTe  ihe 
proper  angle  regardtc&B  ol  how  you  bc^ld  the  cjuor.  Study  tKt  illuitratiDn:— ^ 
Toucan  easily  fiig^re  ihiiQutfoTyouripliF.  The  curve  w*rtA:r* you shoirr  riffhtn^ 

Curved" 


Tungsteel  Ra3or 


Young  Men 

Ywu  beard  is  soft  now 
and  any  sort  of  razor 
may  do,  but  later  on  you 
will  realize  the  necessity 
of  a  r$ffular  razor.  Form 
the  right  shaving  habit 
DOW.  A  Shumat^Curved 
Tungsteel  razor  will 
solre  your  shaving 
problem  for  life. 


Guaranteed  for  Ufe 


Fullc 


vrd«  hand 


Made  of  the  finrjvt  6  ttmiJ^M-  EngUab  SheJ^eld  *toe]. 

End,  honed  mtd  atropp^d   ready  for  uic. 
time  it  fails  to  plcsae  we  will  e«f  bAn^e  it  without  a  word  —  the  m^r  to 
e  sole  judge.    Sold  by  over  40.000  dealer*  under  our  guarantee.    H  your 
deiJer  can't  supply  you  we  will  aend  it  dir«:t  po4fpaid^ 

Price   $2. 

(Should  you  order  direct  frona  ua  and  care  to  give  ua  your  dealer**  name  we 
will  include  with  your  razor  a  handflOm««  leather »  rust  proof  Ra^or  Case  free  J 
DEALERS  who  do  not  tdl  Shumirles  iheuld  wfii«  ti«  for  particulars 
regarding  the  complete  line. 

Shumate  Rasor  Co.  (khj^^}  604  bnst  St.,  Si.  Urn,  Ifo. 


Do  You  Know 

what  rate  of  interest  on  an  investment  you  ran 
afford?    Why?     What    ** safety"    should    be 
yours  ?    Are  the  securities  you  own  or  intend 
to  buy  best  suited  to  your  needs  ? 

Hundreds  of  our  readers  get  information  and 
advice  on  their  investments  by  return  mail.  Wc 
shall  be  glad  to  help  you.     Address 

Readers'  Service  Department 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company 

11  West  32MlSt,  New  York 

FOR  SALE 

High-class  hunting,  sporting,  watch 
and  pet  dogs;  such  as  setters,  pointers, 
^aniels,   coon,  deer,    wolf,  bear,  cat, 
rabbit  and  fox-hounds;  ferrets,  rabbits, 
guinea  pigs;  swine,  sheep;  young  stock 
specialty;   12c.  for  handsome  catalog, 
all    breeds;     price    list    poultry    and 
pigeons. 

S.  V.  Keidieb,  Dep't  B,  TimUiaiiiiock,  Pt. 

Nun9„ 


V    Addrna ^. ... « 

V^  Mean  Emr  Pbeos  Cq„ 


^    e  W«*t  Hth  Sw**t.  N*w  York  Oty 

W  ■_  _    m_     £^       ^r*  ^i^  -^^    ^_^%    <j«?fstl«n™:— PJf-aSifrjTiail  cue.  ffvesiNl 

Liatest  o- 1  one  *v"s^2t.%" "'^  *^-'^"' 


Mears  Ear  Phone    Xr^ffenriST 

triunii/h  pf  the  Invt-ntor  of  the  firist  successful    *♦  "ilT  tJf ^"^^jJK? 


^ — the  final 
enn H I  tocie  ear  phon eT' Eifth t  Tcnci !    F i uh t  d i f ren^ n t  .-u J j us M n i' n Lt  t a  ■  u i t  e vir y  t*o ntU t l»n  o f  the 
«ar.  Ju«tiMjt.    Tl^tj  iTtv'w  Fifi^ht-Tiurnv  cnf  p^nf  mmk>--M  Mimty  kfml  ami  "nhadv"  cl  ■Hi'tjn*.!  iM  ajslirurt  to  tarn  i|c»f 
abadMwC  «>lor  are  flintin^:!  to  i^rfoct  v^«*      B*tnd  this  cmieoa  mud  ««t  trm  Uu  llt^an  Ear  ViMnam  BirokMt  lodajr, 
^^         ...^    *««».„  *  „        ^V  ^r^^^  Thtr  Nfw  S-Tcnia  Mhti  Ear  FHnna  la  told  at  |i«i9vnt 

On  Trial'  f "  *^"^»"™^  ^?*  **  fi    Oor  OrfeFI  «°'^  '^i'*'  ^w"  «r  **?- ^^  ^"^i.^P"  '**»- 

attdcd,    Tl»c  htvbftt  Bif*cJ«  iDstrmMot  fig*  atf^ml  at  m  prie*  witW»  Ih*  r»«li  of  «U  brii 


^f 


^j  uiiil.    II  it  rjJ,la  to  hdp  jKKt  iN3o4icbadi* 
tA  irUJ  bot  coat  $1x1  a  c«nn/- 


Sencf  Free  Coupon  Above  SsSSSl'SSS^iSSEa^s^l^S 


MCARS    EAR    PHONE   CO. 


P^pUlSit 


■^OW-('<r  \*^>»   >r*'<  Tt«j 

,  Ngw  Ycfk  City 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mentioikTHE  Vi^oiaa^^^qi^Ii. 


THE    WORLD'S    WORK     ADVERTISER 


NOW  READY 


Jos.  DfRoy  ik  Sons'  Diumntid 

"Bargain  Bulletin 


Wundcrful    \'aluc6    iii    unrc<iecmcfl 

pledges.    We  iwjk  them  as  «^iirity  for  money 

wc  loaned.    Now  wc  arc  >eUin«  them  at  AmiLtiag 

low  prices— ^y  ajfMlion  <if  their  origimt  ios$~to 

get  our  money  kttck« 

T  /      Q^^yaA    You  save  as  mydi  as  i   or 
1 /^     tJQVWi     more  00  ^    loans.     Our 

/^\      cu4lomen'  leKert  prove  It.     '  a   which  Iwrn 

X  ^^f      ►>»>£  now   <f*vLr**l  «>»»»Wt  of  •  dr>.     »*tcbf\. 

rtc,     AH   pittut*,!   iiad  fiiUv   dwcrlbed   In   umt    Nrsir    jiifpiin     llk41*«ln 
S«nd  for  it.     Jut*  note  th«<  *i5n«icrful  value*  from  OiiT  baj^^m  li«.t 

No,       7tJ'J«Q- 

weiijhi  of  the 


Expired  Loans 

Don*t  wail  till  the  bargain 
you  want  i«  gone.  We  hAve  uare* 
d^emeiJ  diamooiU  m>»  in  »11  »!**♦— ***/^  /Arrfr 

these  siartllAif  oRen 

No,  a6>dai.  HjimQton  Ratlroad  Watch. 
7i-1ie«^l  4i]))i«Te4i  lUmiltoo  tn  »*T>(te 
■JMc  caie,  Guanuitcvd  new  coriidition 
and  to  j-as*  in«pecili)0  on  »J»y  rsiiJnrti'l, 
Trv  to  match  Kt|4o       Upi«4c!Cin«d 

^«e   .       .......   tit,e& 

Free   Examination 

YotJ  need   not    buy.     Examine    fim* 

W«  «hip  any  arucle  by  r*|f'rr<i.  ^irej  .iu|.  Krrp 
tt  If  Utilfirol  or  send  <[  tkick  ui  out  eit'^rkif. 
No  obHjfaflons  vthiLtoevet.  Aak  aiiKnil  Itbcnl 
^n;r«i-,aJDte«d  cajiih  loon  plui. 

Write  Today  *•;'*'^  r,™i«.^ 

fi^nk,  Marine  N«tiiinat  lUn; 
news|i4f>«r.     RaiibK  over    J 
60   yein   in   die   tarne   l^oi  .■ 
Simplvsiv.  "S*nd  hout  Nen  E'lT^'Aii    V  '\:f.Ui\," 
Get  f»r».t  cWir  i,f  thf  .uni/Uiir  Ur,,';.l»',k. 

lOS.BBROY  ^  SONS  Only  oppo 

130S  D«Roy  Bld«.  Smltlifield  St.  FitUbur 


Uue-v  h\tf 

fKTfrtt        cut 

dlimotirj  in 
thL«  litest 
»ly)e  (JO Id 
ftnd  i:eDuh3e 
on  y  X  Ki^rf 
(jln,  Try  t» 
ir^tch  at  fas,. 


No  36.1 


nT  /"^  T  V  T  Sold  by  40.000  Eltia«T^l«diog 
Ml  I  T  I  rVI  J'««1«TV  M*<1«  ia  th«  World  • 
-L^  J-^  V^  X   X  >|  Urttrt  W*ta»  Workj. 


Clark  Heater? 

for   WINTER    DRIVING 

In  Auto,  Sldgh  or  Carriage 

During  coldest  weather  a  CUf%  flMkUr  vQI  alwift  %  _ 
y uu  wiLim  and  co£>'.    ||  •uf»t»tle«  f h«  !»«••  wlilMvl  fliB^  I 
•moke  or  melL     V\  >  ka  of  tWv  hcMm  | 

— ^rom^Oc  1o$]0  vc  ^Uracthni  rar; 

Cnvrr-.  with  :3rhf-tr  r,  »(    fJbe    f ««t  »  I 

V'  t   1^  iMili  fat  I 

c  ifan — Ctef  lut  f 

m>*nrv  '\\U  I'C  rrtundc<J.     Ask  r<»Wke  dealer  lor  •€ 

HEATER. 

^>iX/  /or  eompltti  frtf  taiMhjt—^   P^^tUi 
O'UI  6nng  tt.     ff'h  met  ff  RfTS  .VOJTT 

CHicaffo  Flexible  StiAft  CotcBpaii]r 

629  No.  LA  Salle  SU  Ohic«i«(».  tllMi. 


Beautiful  Christinas  Kodak 

g  \  iri^  Tiio',<ftie'l  8&<>«  S*cid  onlf  the  nej^OTA. 
KODAK  PINIHni^G.  &0e.  OfW  fbr  !•».  9»4  m. 
roll  of  h]m,  any  <>L^^,  f,  or  la  eipiriur*:  witl  dnel^  tttaa  lAd  ifas 
luie*  Ironi  be^l  pe»!4tl>e<       Ue*utlful  «o«t^.     PrvavC  ■cntOL 

ROANOKE  CYCLE  COMPANY. 


Prince  ALBERT 


WRITE  MOVING  PICTURE    PLAYS 

|10  to  Sn  i>  each.    Devote  *ll  or  sp«.re  Itmc.     LitrriLr*  k"^^ 
it>  and  C:vTitspon4mce  C^utst  m»I  f«twt«<^     G*imh  Frm 
ATI^Ai^  ri  B.  C'O.,  4St  AtlM  BmW  IKU^.,  riwf^aartV  Mto 


Are  You  Searching  for  a  Country  Estate,  Model 
Farm,  Suburban  Residence  or  Bungalow? 

There  are  complete  descriptions  of  very  desirable  properties  that  are  not 
publicly  known  to  be  on  the  market  in  our  Real  Estate  Dh  V\it. 

If  you  wish  to  know  their  location,  acreage,  price,  terms^  etc.,  k 
municate  at  once  with 

COUNTRY  UFE  IN  AMERII 


Mgr,  Real  Etiate  OeparimeM 


Garden  City,  Long  Itland 


The  Nationtd  R*^  £§tat€  Medium 

11  W«tt  32iia  Str^l,  N«w  Y«i% 


B/fe 


'  Tooth 


Art  you  Oi'itvUng  ol  buM\uftl    -Wit  V.t:4^«i  ^r«v»  ^^^  ^-^  ^«*  WV^^  --w>xx«. 


THE  WORLD'S  WORK  ADVERTISER 


Keep  Absorbiney  Jr. 

in  your  first  aid  cabinet 

It  is  a  dependable  preparation  for  the 
numerous  household  accidents  —  de* 
pendablel>ecause  it  combines  efficiency 
with  positive  safety*  Ahsorbine,  Jr., 
is  maile  of  herbs,  and  cannot  do  harm 
no  matter  how  carelessly  used. 

AppHed  to  cuts,  bruises  and  wounds, 
it  midves  the  part  aseptic^  kills  the 
germs  and  promotes  rapid  and  healthy 
healing.  Guard  against  infection  by 
keeping  Absorbinep  Jr., handy  foremer- 
gcncies. 


AbsorbineJ 

THE    ANTISEPTIC    LINIMENT 


For  the  muscle  that  has  been  strained, 
for  the  cut  or  laceration  that  mns  a 
chance  of  infection,  for  the  abrasion 
that  pains  and  the  limbs  that  are 
stiff  and  lame  from  over-exertiou^use 
Absorbine,  Jr- 

Used  by  athletes  the  world  over  as  an 
m\4gorating,  antiseptic  and  soothing 
rub-down— keeps  muscles  right  and  pre- 
vents second-day  stiffness  and  soreness. 


A  Boi^ton  physician  writes: 

**I  have  used  Abaorbine,  Jr. 
It  is  a  pleasant  remedy,  safe 
and  prompt— and  docs  vvbat 
h  eiipected  of  a  Higb-ftrade 
Unimetit.  In  fac,.  m.  knoiw  of 
no  other  liniment  as  g)ood. 
It  is  a  good  remedy  to  have 
always  in  the  house/' 

Absorbine,  Jr.,  b  concen- 
tnited  and  economical »  as 
only  a  few  drops  arc  re- 
quired at  an  applicalion-  has 
a  pleasing  odor  and  leaves 
no  gr^s>*  resitluc* 

AkarfaiD*.  Jr..  |IJ«  uJ   UM  * 


ABSORBINBJB 


^^[j^QF 


A  Liber&l  Trial  Bottle 

will  ix  Mut  tn  your  iifldms 
ufion  rtccBMt  ttt  loc  id  ft«iin|i^ 
Hiriul  Coir  tfiii]  bt.it.ll?  or   pnxiire 

W.  F.  YOUNG.P-aF. 

IZS  Itmvh  Sl.    S^riBfficli.   libit. 


Olm  Oil] 


^^^-|»^«^ 


Oticccss 

o{  ike 

aalao 

depends  upon  the 
oil.  You  cannot 
make  a  good  sal- 
ad with  poor  oil 
no  matter  how 
fine  are  the  other 
ingredients. 


McNALLY'S 

OLIVE    OIL 

''The    Oil   of  the    Epicure" 

is  an  oil  of  rare  quality,  de- 
liciously  desirable  for  making 
genuine  French  salad  dressing* 

At  your  deder*s  or  ddlverod  direct  in 
fmUcHi  or  half -gallon  cans  or  in  bottlei 
ncurely  paclcedf  UDon  receipt  of  the  fol-^ 
lowing  prices;  Gallons  $3.85,  half -gallon* 
$2.25,  21  ounces  $1.00,  10  ounce*  60  cts.. 
5  ounces  3S  cts.  Send  to*day  for  the  in- 
teresting McNally  Olive  Oil  booklet  with 
which  we  shall  forward  6  beautiful  poet 
cards  sliowine  famous  scenic  spot^  la 
California  and  a  recipe,  with  correct  pr^ 
portions,  Jof  making  a  perfect  Freniib 
•alad  dretsing. 

AddrmM  Chhagv  Oi^cm  M^Natiy  Rancht 
iU  Riind-MeNaiiy  Ji4Jf74fn« 

FREE 

Silt  scenic  post 
cards  and  beeutv 
ful  booklet.  Write 
for  them  to-day. 


fn  w^iun^^  in  atlvcrti*cr'4  p\ea*e  mcn\v-»T\T\\\  V^\>».\.vv  ^ ^ c\%.v. 


THE    WORLD'S    WORK    ADVERTISER 


What  to  Remember  in  New 


The  Sealed  VaUey 


BY  HULBEKT 
FOOTNER 

Author  of  "Two  on  the  Trail/'  **  J^k  dunly.**  «»c. 

When  Hulbert  Footner  writes  of  the  Northwest  woods  he  takes 
you  with  him  into  their  very  heart.     So  in  his  stor>'  of  Xahnya 
and   her  shut-in  people  you  live  the  life  of  the  mountains,  the 
pines,  the  roaring  white  waters  of  that  glorious  country. 
lUuMirated  by  Sherman  PotU.     Nti  $IJ5 

Tie  Teeth  of  the  T^er  SLJST" 

I^^^^^m^^^  _^^^  Author  of  ••  ArsAne  Lopin.**  **  The  Cqrttal  Stopper.**  etc 

^^^^K^^^Bj^  Ars^ne  Lupin  reappears  after  his  sensational  ''  death  *'  and  solves 

^^^^^^^^^t  ^  mystery  involving  loo  million  francs  and  the  girl  he  loves;  his 

^nfrS^^^T-     ••  ^^^y  ^^^^  ~~  ^^^  "  tteth  of  the  tiger."    You  will  h^  glad  that  the 

From   The  T«th  of  the  Tiger  ^^^^^  ^^  Lupin's  death  was  "  greatly  exaggerated  "  when  you  5« 

him  in    this   latest  exploit.      lUuatrated  by  Cordon  Grant.     Nei  $1 ,25 


New  Books  on  Btulding 
Early  American  Grarches 

By  A  YMAR  EMBURY  U 

A  book  of  pictures  and  descriptions 
of  historic  American  churches  by  a 
well-known  architect. 

Illustrated.     Net  $2.80 

Country  Houses 

By  A  YMAR  EMBURY  It 

Plans  with  photographs  inside  and 
out  of  a  numlxT  of  houses  designed 
by  the  author,  ranging  in  cost  from 
S5,ooo  to  Sio.ooo.  A  practical  book 
for  those  alxmt  to  f)uild. 

Illustrated.     Net  $3.00 


From  "The  Sealed  Valley* 


New  Boob  on  Art  a^ArcUtedm 
The  Art  ol  die  Low  Coalriei 

By  WILHELM  R.  VALENTINER 

of  die  MetropoKtan  MoManv  New  Yerk 
TraMlHad  by  Ma.  Sdwyto  V«i  R  i  iiiiih  ii 

A  survey  of  Dutch  art  from  the  eariint  tim 
to  the  present  written  by  the  (rreate<a  juthnr- 
ity  in  this  country.     It  di^cuv^^  in  partitLLi 
the  Dutch  masterpieces  in  America. 
llhiMirdted.     Nmi  $2.50 

A  History  of  Arcliitectiire.>iL  ■ 

By  A.  L,  FROTHiNCHAM 

The  third  volume  of  the  w«»rk  berun  b>  Ru- 
mU  StutKiA  but  left  unfintshrd  at  hfc>  <trj'L 
The  first  attempt  at  a  comi«rthen^ive  trr«i- 
mcnt  ut  the  subject  in  the  £fi|tli»h  lanmacr 
Fully  illtulraleJ.  Thrtt  vohmtt.  CImlKSSM 
nei  each :  Lmther,  $7.30  mat  mck 


By  and  Large    ByFRANKUNP.AOAMs 

"  !•'.  I*.  A."  makis  thousands  of  pef>ple  get  up  sunnily  disposed  by  his 
(ollr(ii<n\  <)f  x)nK'  of  his  most  amusing  verses.     Net  $1.00. 


of  "The  Conninc  Tnver."  New  Yori  TKImw 


'  colyum  "  in  the  Tribune.     Thi?  i*  i 


GIFT  BOOKS  FOR  THE  CHILDREN 


Scouting  With  Daniel  Boone   ^^.^rS^^yZTcJZT^'L 

'Vhv  adventures  of  two  young  fellows  who  travelled  with  the  great  scout 
from  North  Carolina  to  Kentuiky.  There  is  excitement  a-plenty  in  the  trip  of 
whiih  every  l)oy  will  delight  in  reading.  lUuslratedhy  Norman  Rockwell.  Net  $1 .20 

Myths  Every  Child  Should  Know       Andersen's  Fairy  Tales 


Rditrd  by  Hamilton  Wrifht  Mabie 
liluttratrrj  liy  Mary  Mamiiton   Frye 
Mi^>  Fr>c\  illu>ir.itr(l  <«liti.»n  <»{  *"  The  \V«m- 
iKrfuI    \<lvt'ntijr.-     «ii    NiK    '  w  »,  uti-  of  thi- 
m..-t    notfw..rtliy    li..li«l.iv    l.iK.k-    last    year. 
H.T   ■  Myth".     sh.'iiUi  U-  c<iu.illy  iw>i.ul.ir.  | 
fO  //iustratioru  in  colon,  10  in  b'ack  and 
uhtle.     BoxcJ,  net  $2.00 


Illustrated  by  Ducald  Strwart  Walker 
Mr.  Walker's  work  "'n  l\\c  I^i-iics'  flomr  Jour. 
w.x/.  St.  Mtholiis  and  Sirihnfr'iAfonitziHfhai 
attru' ted  much  attention.  His  illustratiom 
of  Andrr-«in'*  Fairy  Talcs  express  most  de- 
lightfully their  [uctry  and  charm. 

12  lUtuirations  in  cofor,  many  In  black  and 

whiu.  Net  sua 


Published  by  DouXAeAa^^"?^^^  &.  ^^^ 


^ml\A:i^  L««rr  C3iU 


•Pac   Rcudcr^•    >tTv\cc  vvxW    iv.r  u^\otu^;.^:^ot^  ^>a.^vxv  v\x^  \v^^^^  ^>^v«tw^^'«^  ^«a^^ 


By  the  AuihQT  of  EU^abeih 
and  Met  German  Qarden 

A  delicious  satire  on  Germans  and  English  alike.  Vou  won't 
blame  either  coimtr>^  for  going  to  war  when  youVe  read  Ingeborg's 
adventures  wnth  her  German  husband,  and  her  attempts  to  raise 
£ngiish  children  on  German  soil.    lUusirakd  hjf  Arthur  Utk,     Net  $IJ5 


THE    WORLD^S     WORK     ADVERTISER 

q  For  real  humor  read  ''The  Pastor's  Wife" 

4  '* Joseph   Conrad''— the  first   book  about  this  interesting  figure  in  contemporary  literature 

9  "  F.  P.  A/'  hat  a  new  coUectioD  of  verses,  ''  Bj  and  Large/'     Don't  miss  it 


The  Pastor's  Wife 


BY  HARRIET  T. 
COMSTOCK 


The  Place  Beyond  the  Winds 

Author  of  "Joyce  of  thi?  North  Woo<l*/*  "A  Son  of  the  Hills."  elc. 

In  Friscilla  of  the  ston^  Mrs,  Com  stock  has  created  a  character     ^^j 
ven  more  interesting  than   ''Joyce  of  the  North  Wtxids/*     The 

slor>^  of  Priscilla*s  struggle  to   get   an   education,  of   her   stand 
gainst   the   world   when   success  seemed    assured,    and   of    her 

ovm  solution  of  the  difficult  question,  should  be  read   by   every       ^"^^ 

^oman,  lllmimttd  By  Horry  Sp<tford  Potter,     Nee  $L25      '  ^^xa 


'Th«P«tofVW!Je* 


Joiepli  CoEirad 


By  RiCHARD  CURIE 

Aiilhcw  of  "  Life  is  a  Dream,"  etc. 

Joseph  Conrad  has  at  last  arnved* 
His  latest  novel,  '*  Chance,"  was 
recently  rated  in  '*  The  New  Weekly/' 
(London)  as  "  the  greatest  novel 
of  1014.'*  The  present  book  by 
Richard  Curk,  himself  a  writer 
of  much  distinction,  is  the  tirst  ade- 
quate appreciation  of  Mr.  Conrad, 
and  aiml>'sis  of  his  works. 

Some  of  the  Chapter  Headine 

Coctrad«  his  critics  and  contem^torartcs 
Cocmd  t  bk«T%phy  and  bkigniphicul  ivorL> 
Coond's  men  and  women 
CotirsLd's  ticftjtian  Ln  ntcr;\turt 
Net  S/.25 

The  Grand  Assize   By  hugh  carton 

If  human  s*idety  were  tn  be  judged  lo-day,  each  man  and  woman  in  it,  can  you  imaia^nc  the  result  ?  In  thS 
book  all  the  round  of  human  life  passes  l^cfore  the  Christ  in  judgment*  and  each  is  made  to  see  the  pcnn^ 
Tlherein  he  erred,  the  injustice  worked ^  the  law  transgressed.     It  is  a  book  uith  a  vision.     Net  Si 35 

GIFT  BOOKS  FOR  YOUR  GROWN-UP  FRIENDS 
Freckles     By  gene  stratton-porter 

Liinberlo»t  Edition.     Illustrated  by  Thoma*  Foearry 

The  previous  editions  of  Mrs.  Torter's  hrst  Limi^erlost  romance  ha\c  tolalii 
more  than  670  thonsiind  copies.  It  is  now  issued  in  a  very  beautiful  fonn  \^i 
illustmlions  in  color  and  black  and  white  at  a  popular  price.     Net  SISQ 


The  Plftce  Beycmd  ^  Wbdi" 


A  Handbook  to  tlie  Poetry 
of  Rudyard  Kipling 

By  RALPH  DURAND 

Prepared  with  Mr.  Ki|>iing's  person ttP 
help,     Tl^s  book  ex]>laiiib  diose  pafv- 
sa^es  of  his   work   that   have   often 
puzzled  his  readers,  besides  giving  1 
valuable  guide  to  his  work. 

Appearances   ^^:^^^:f 

By  C.  LOWES  DiCKINSON 

Author  ol  "Ljctten  from  a  Oune»c  Official  L"  He 

A  brilliant  study  of  this  countrv  iin^ 
the  Kast. 

NdiSLOO 


I 


The  Blossoming  Rod    By  mary  stewart  cutting^ 

Author  of  *'  Little  Stories  ol  Marriacl  Life/'  etc 

A  story  uTih  the  true  Christmas  spirit  similar  in  makeup  to  "  On  Chris! 
Day  in  the  Morning."     A  very  attnuiive  btx)klet  with  frontispicct?  and  decoj 
tions  in  two  colors,     Baand  (n  hoardi^  net  50  cents 


tmifl 
cor^H 


tditkho  of  *'  Fr«ckU« ' 


Garden  City^  New  York 


Jrt  writing  to  xd^'ertisert  plea»e  mcntiot^  Tu£  VVunLo'i  Worn: 


tlUSINES 


Id  thii  d^pirtment  nrJU  be  induded  aU  the  ihiisg;*  that  aid  in  ihe  hmdlLnj^  uid  control  of .  . 

the  oSlcs.    The  Bufbe^i  ll«lpi  Drpirtineiii  wilt  cUdly  turnLsh  detailed  InfoTination  about  uif  ot  tkc 
devkea  advertiivd  or  on  any  ttibject  reTjitiDs  to  butincKB  method*  and  maDigement.    Thii 
ienrice  is  free.     Xddrcit 
BuAla^B  Helps  Dcpt.  Poabledaj.  P<C«  ft  Co.  11-13  W.  Jld  St.,  New  Vc»rk 


ji^^gm 


Hunt    The    World    Over 

JcT  a  innootb  e<3ge  boc>]t  (orm  card,  and  you  wUl  firud  btit  dnt— 
PEIERLESS  PATENT  BOOK  FORM  CAHD 

The  card  b  not  pcTforaLcd.    You  will  nc\'cr  ccaae  ia  wonder  At 
its  pcHcction  and  ddi|>ht  in  iti  attractiveoess* 
Men  and  cemccmsof  quality  use  tbese  ^^^^a  OUR 
cards  ej^cluj^ively.     ^'ou  baven't  ^^^^^^^H  SMART 
u»r>d  tiieiti    because    tbey    __^^^^^^^^^m   CARDS 
have    not    b«D         ^^^^^^^^^^H   IN  CASE 
bmuKht  tn  yoitT         -^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

attention.  S*iwf 
/ur  a  samplf  iaf> 
in^nyanddi^acli 
thff  c-aitls.  Beau- 
tifully cngravcui, 
tirfy  are  t be  bwt 
tbe  world  ofFords' 
in  canlfl. 

THE   JOHN    EL    WICSONS    COMPANY 

CHICAGO 


70-72  Eut  A^atBu  5tr««t 


$4  Per  Month  Buja  ^ 
VbiWe  OUVER  TYPEV 


Xfiiihine  r*r."« 


—  Fttc     Trial. 


TjrpewritAn  DUt  Syi 


Anclh    Officer  : 

STON.  ST  LOUIS 
CHICAGO 

'HILADELPHU 
BALTIMORE 
CINCINNATI 


INK  Hi- 


I^OT  counting:  your  time  in  dictation,  a  series  of  five  letters  wdl  cost 
'''  ^  you  at  the  very  least  25  cents  (for  postage  and  your  stenogra^ 
pher's  time)«  To  have  these  letters  on  Old  Hampshire  Bond  will  cos 
just  a  half  cent  more  than  on  ordinary  paper,  or  25}i  cents.  For  tha 
extra  half  cent  you  have  expressed  to  your  five  customers,  subdy  yd 
forcibly,  the  standard  of  your  business*'  'The  appearance  and  ^crackk 
of  qualit/^  of  Old  Hampshire  Bond  cannot  be  disr^arded  It  adds 
insurance-of-attention  to  every  letter*  No  man  who  is  not  proud  d 
his  business  and  its  good  name  feels  any  incentive  to  use  Old  Hamp- 
shire Bond* 

May  we  fend  you  the  Old  Hatnpiirffe  Bond  Book  of  Spedmcos? 
— a  book  awfinhlfd  and  bound  isp  to  intcrcit  bmbien  men. 

HAMPSHIRE  PAPER  CXJMPAP^Y,  SOUTH  HADLEY  FALLS,  MASS 

TIm  OdIt  Pap«r  Mak«fa  io  tf»  WorU  Makli«  Bead  Paper  Bsdualvdy 


t^^JlftWAJ^ 


'ia^irav^^^^agwy'BraiNras 


■AkU>-k.lJAlJJ^OJ.lJ.LO^ljJJljjjJ.LIJXIXUJ-LULggg 


The  Readett'  Ser»vc»  «  viepnti  vo  »A.N\»t  v««''<a  ^taaax  f^aolk 


BUSINESS    HELPS 


A  business  boom 
is  in  the  making 

^     Meantime  immediate  and  keen    scrutiny  of  costs,  expenses  and 

I  .         efficiency  is  with  many  imperative. 

J  ~^'  It  18  essentially  the  time   to   decide  whether  you  can  continue 

to  afford   paying    your  stenographer  a  full  month's  salary 

for  but  three  weeks'  productive  work. 
For  that  is  what  you  are  doing  now! 
An  average    of  only  two  hours  a  day  of  note-taking  means  a 

week  out  of  every  month  lost   to  letter  writing:   one  week 

out  of  every  month  for  which  you  have  nothing  to   show 

but  pencil  marks  in  a  note-book. 

The  saving  of  all  this  time  is  one  ence  in  dictation,  better  letters  and 

of  the  ways  in  which  the  Dictaphone  more  of  them, 

system  w&l  save  money  for  you.    In  n      i  r           ,  t    i            n 

hundreds  of  business  houses  the  Die-  Reach firyour  telephone  call 

taphone  has  cut  the  cost  of  corre-  "^  "^  Dictaphone,  and  ar- 

qx>ndence  in  half.  range  for  a  demonstration  in 

This  saving  is  not  at  the  expense  your  own  office  and  on  your 

of  efficiency.    On  the  contrary  the  own  work*   If  you  dont  find 

Dictaphone  means  greater  conveni-  that  ruane  in  the  book,  ^JOrUe  to 

Tf\EDI£TAPA9AIE 

(REGISTERED) 
Cohunbia  Grapbopbon*  Co.,  Sole  Dittribators 

Suite  2101  Woolworth    Bldg^  New  York 

Storw  in  the  principal  Cities.     Dealen  Syeiywliere.    Official  dicUting  machine  of  the 

Panama  Pacific  International  Szpoeition. 

"Yoor  Day's  Work"— a  book  we  ahonld  like  to  aend  yom 


For  infonnatioii  regirding  butineM  effidenqr  bookt,  write  to  the  Readen'  Scmce 


BUSINESS     HELPS 


I 


Short  Cut  Your  Figure  Work! 

All  eastern  manufacturer  of  musical  instruments,  in  telling  how  rl 
Comptometer  short  cut  his  work,  said: 

"The  Comptometer  has  proved  to  be  the  best  cust  cutter  we  have  ever  Iti- 
stalled  in  our  accuuniiiiK  dtpartnunt.  In  two  months'  time  it  has  paid  Tor 
itself  in  the  time-  it  saved,  to  say  notliiiiK;  of  the  great  ^tmcmnt  of  hard  work 
eliminated.  We  now  use  the  Comiptometer  for  addmj;;  our  Trial  Haldnccs, 
Deposit  Slips,  makiiiK  up  Payrolls  and  Stotk  Repf>rt«.,  ftKiirmi^  Costs  and 
hi^uriiif^  ami  chetkinji  Bills  with  complicated  Chain  Discount*,  etc.'* 

It  was  simply  a  case  of  appfymj*  factory  methods  to  office  work — using  3k  machine  i 
machine  work— selecting  a  machine  capable  of  doing  all  the  figure  work  of  tht  oSo 


Adds  —  Multiplies  —  Divides  —  Subtracts 

No  matter  what  your  business  or  the  nature  of  your  accounting  work,  you  will  fi| 
the  Comptometer  adapted  to  your  purpose.  Tell  us  the  kind  of  work  in  which  you  ; 
particularly  interested  and  we  will  tell  you  how  to  handle  it  with  the  Comptomet 

On  your  request  we  wnll  make  a  practical  demonstration— a  real  service  test — in  vi 
own  office— on  any  f)r  all  kinds  of  work  without  the  slightest  obligation  or  cxpeil 

Send  for  a  copy  of 
"Some  Everyday  Uses  of  the  Comptometer** 

TeUft  where  and  how  the  Comptometer  saves  time,  labor  and  expense  on  all  y^our  acc 
work — describes  method  of  proving  daily  postings,  balancing  ledger  accounts^  taking  tri^  I 
making  up  payroll,  cost  work,  bill  ing,  etc. 

Felt  &  Tarrant  Mfg,  Co.,  1715-29  N.  Paulina  Street,  Chicaga,  Illinoii 


In  v^riung  t«  *dveTV\*ti*  -pW^^sc  wiw>i»tK'^iiv^Ai%.W  s'^^^'t 


aita 
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The  Gift  Appropriate 

\^7HAT  can  be  more  appropriate  as  an  expression 

^^  of  the   Christmas  spirit  than  a  Parker  Lucky 

Ciirv^e  Fountain  Pen?     A  more    enduring    token   of 

esteem  and  well  Irishes  would  be  hard  to  imagine. 

—GtQ.  S.  Parker 


X 


'TpHE  recipient  of  one  of  the  new  Parker  Tmns- 
X  parent  Pens  or  a  new  SeJf-FilJer  or  Jack  Knife 
Safely  will  recognij^e  a  I  once  the  unique  and  indi- 
vklud  in  Parker  Fountain  Pens,  aa  well  as  the 
obvious  quality  of  this  "made-on-honor'*  pen. 

Fountain  Pen 


FOR  ^ft  purposes  Parker  Lucky  Cur\'c  Foimtain  Pens,  put  up  in 
handsi:>me  hi*liday  Wices.  add  lh<f  true  Mem^  Chmlmas  rini;.  In- 
dude  them  in  your  holiday  ahopiJing  list.  An)-  Parkur  dealer  vviJI  shmv 
you  a  bruad  asMirtraent  irom  which  vmi  can  [Hck  f>rnis  tu  .suit  theU^tcs 
of  the  different  folks  whom  you  remcDiljt'f  at  Chrislmas. 


PARKER  JACK  KNIFE  SAFETY 


NEW  TRAKSPARENT  PEN 

LOOK  rlKht  thmu^jh  Che  tnuuitar* 
cut  barrel  am]  ^ev  huw  iht  Lkteky 
Curvr  k««[ia  the  pen  clcia.n«     TeH  in 
u^viitH.^  whtra  pen  irill  nind  iv> 

PARKER    NEW   SEU-FUXER 

PERFECTLY  srtwitJlli  barrel  — tift  humirtor  liunipi»— 


#^AXT  Icji  no  matter  Ik»w  ytjii 
^  catry  it,  far  a  viselikc  luclt  h».n 
h»sk  tbe  »nL  M*(i  tjLrrj-  it  in  ipuu- 
wn  twckel^wijirbcii  jL-it  in  ptifv  (}t 


Uk.1  L»|»cniFig3  inta  «jd«  of   tji^rrc'l.     To   Lii.,  dfC'f) 
tlie  ijuint  into   any    ijikwdl,  pre^    tlbc 
Lultun  UMi  in  two    ^ecowii  il'» 


l««.  » 


|t.il 


r-^ 


ksass^-!: 


Nb.  ]i.  SttHtaf  %ihtj  |S.M 
G«U  Fiiai  |l.it 

Parker  I.ucky  Curve  Fountain  IVns  —  Standard,  Self  Fill ing,  Transparent, 
Jack  Knife  Safety — are  made  in  over  200  styles  and  sold  by  1 5 ,000  dealers. 
If  you  <  annot  locate  a  dealer,  write  for  free  illustrated  catalog. 

PARKER  PEN  COMPANY,  118  Mill  St^  JanesviU<s,  Wis. 

63.  High  Holl^>rn.  London.  W.  C;  No.  i«;   BrwlKade.  (oixrnhairfn.   Denmark;  Cairo.  KiO'pt;   New  York 
Retail  Stort-.  \ViM>Uorth  HuiliiinK'. 


The  Rcaiicrs'  Scrvi.-c  eivcs  inlormalvm  a\ynv\  \T\s\iTaLT\ct 
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"OF  THIS 
J  RE  THE 
WORLD'S 
LIBRA- 
RIES 
MADE" 


"WTAR   has  ever  been  the  great 
stimulant  of  literature,  and  volumes 
have   already  been  written   about  The 
Last  War. 

So  do  the  world's  libraries  grow;  and  the  book- 
cases for  its  libraries  must  possess  a  like  capacity 
to  grow.     Your 

Sectional  Bookcase 

grows  section  by  section  as  book-storing  require- 
ments increase.  It  is  ever  the  perfect  mate  of 
your  needs. 

Your  choice  of  many  styles  and  finishes.  Write 
for  Catalog  GGllS  and  "The  World^s  Best 
BookSf**  a  little  pamphlet  listing  selections  from 
the  world's  literature  by  eminent  litterateurs  of 
{wst  days  and  present. 

Jbe  9lob«^cnicU  Go, 

OiimU  hf  2000  ««vnl»  and  branch  tter*t.     Freiffht  prepaicL 

8r*nch  Stortta:  New  YorW^CKica^o,  PhiUii^lphiA^ 

Bottea,  Ciocisinait.  ^4  RBWtn«\on«  D .  C 


Self -Filling 

Fountain  Pen 

NON.LEAKABLE 


l\ 


S^d  by  Stationer;  Drumgi^tmt 
mrm,  on  JOdaym  '  irial.  $2.  SC,  S9  Ml 
S3  SO,  S4  OO,  SS.OOmndm^,  Wtfm 
for  cataloM  and  2  hooki^B  «/p«ti  m^^ 

THE  CONKUN  PEN  MFG.  Ca 

2S4  DmkUa  Bldc^  T«4«4», ObM»  U.ILi 

fint  V     %m,-*^rf%n  tUittf,,  KiuJtoufcrf  Mian 
ym^n*  k  >C  l  imtldimg  JOI 


An  vo*  xhlnUtts  rf  V«mtvs>    t\«  ^*4«^•  "5*«'«  ««  *"*  T»»>*** 
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*  it  eliminates  the  expense  of  tele- 
[lone  operators — a  net,  clear  saving  any  way  you  look  at  it. 
eliminates  most  of  your  instrument  rental  expense,  also.  It  takes 
xe  of  all  your  Inter-Communicating  telephone  traffic  —  which ^  in  the 
frage  business^  is  80%  of  the  total  telephone  traffic.  This  dial  is  the  outward,  visible 
it  of  the 

Automatic-Phone 

ABetter  Intercommuiura^      System 


[lich  is  used  and  recommended 
'  such  notable  businesses  as  Baldwin 
comotive  Works,  National  Tube  Co. , 
Ivay  Process  Co.,  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  and  the 
\r  mod  Navy  Departmenta  of  U.  S.  Goverament. 


Secret 


Since  there  is  no  operator,  every  con- 
ction  being  made  by  a  machine  in 
poDJfe  to  a  twist  of  your  finger  on  the  dial,  the 
tomatic-Phone  is  alwolutely  secret.  Your  con- 
■sation  cannot  be  overheard  either  accidentally 
intentionally. 

24-Hour  Service 

The  Automatic-Phone  is  never  tired, 
rer  croM,  never  out-of- order.  It  gives  constant 
vice  at  all  hours  of  the  day  or  night  and  is  18 
!Oodi  faater  than  the  best  manual  operator  in 


making  each  conn<Htif»n.  At  80  calls  a  day  that  18 
seconds  saving  amounts  to  a  working  iceek  each  year. 

Get  this  Booklet  FREE 

IIoiD  the  Automatic  Phone  Ls  used  and 

Why  it  has  lK»cn  cho«i*n  is  told  briefly  and  ctmcisely 
in  our  booklet  ".\t  Your  Finger's  End"  which  will 
l)e  sent  free  upon  request.  Request  your  copy  now. 
Mail  the  (*oupon. 

Automatic  Electric  Company 

Makcn  •!  SM.Nf  A«l*Mtk  TdcflMM*  b  Um  iW  W*rU  Orw 
New  York    Chicago    AtUnU   Dallas   Toledo  Clereland 
Buffalo  Portland,  Ore.   Pittsburg  Indianapolis  St.  Loais 

Automatic  Telephones,  Ltd. 

LJTerpool  Winnipeg  Sidney 

)«■■•      TysCeepeaBrbisFdlUOTntiM      «■■• 
Aatomatic  Electric  Company.  Dopt.  Ill,  Chicago 

Plensc  Hend  me  a  cx>py  of  your  lx>oklet  "At  Your 
m    FinRer  s  End.  ■     Wc  use telephones. 


A 


Nanu* 


Street  ami  N«i 


Cuy 


.%\ax« 
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My  Fortune  Is  Made 

I  have  been  reading  a  strange  story,  and 
since  reading  it  I  feel  that  my  fortune  is 
assured.  It  will  make  your  fortune  too. 
I^et  me  tell  you  about  it 

There's  a  myetpry  wbcmt  gi^at  blisinci^s  acliieve- 
tnent.  The  big  jnen  thetnselves  cim't  lell  jou  what 
it  ia.  They  say,  "Be  €<xint>iiucal;  tn?  induct  rioiut;  l*e 
sober;  study j  be  honest."  And  yet,  you,  I,  net  know 
many  good  chaps  who  are  all  the^^e  thmg:^  aod  arc 
making  only  the  moi^t  ordinary  success.  You  may 
sweat  and  toil  over  books  for  years — and  I  hen  some 
Russian  immigrant  will  walk  in  and  roll  up  a  fortune 
while  you  are  «lill  yearning  to  increase  your  busine^ 
or  wondering  if  it*s  time  to  estpecl  another  raise . 

It  takes  something  more  than  copy-book  marimss — 
as  Any  man  who  has  been  in  business  six  m^mths  will 
tell  you.  There's  an  enthusiasm,  a  suatBining  confl'- 
d^Dce — eail  it  what  you  will — a  somdhing  that  reaches 
out  and  aUracbt  »ucceM  on  evtry  side. 

It  ia  tills  Suceess-Secrel  that  the  men  of  big  achieve- 
ment prize  more  highly  than  their  fortunes.  It  can- 
not be  analysed^  In  a  cert&in  way,  howei'er*  it  can 
be  commttnieaied. 

There  is  Ijeitch,  lor  instance.  lie  had  brains^  He 
had  ability.  But  he  didn't  know  there  toatt  a  Success- 
Secr«i*  He  had  h^i  hU  place  in  the  world  of  energy 
— he  was  in  the  dark. 

Back  in  IftOi,  however,  this  man  Leitch  found  the 
Success-Secret  in  THE  MAGIC  STORY.  He  is  now 
a  aueccs^ful  business  man  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  with  a 
business  income  excet^dJng  $10,000*  a  year.  During 
the  twelve  years  that  have  marked  hi>^  ri.se  to  wealth 
and  poif^er,  it  has  I  wen  his  cxmstaut  Ci^mpanion. 

Vou  wKci  Imvc  ntrrtiftjr  Hcliievcd  succc-w  will  also  find 
ptea-iiirie  lind  proftt  in  the  re^iiintr.  You  will  my.  as  Uiau. 
ftniklKt  have  hiiuI,  it  Is  the  Imppiei^l.  irtic  nio»t  natural,  the  nio«t 
h«jr*ral  exp  anation  of  ihr  Mn»st  rlii>i^f  tlun|r  in  tlie  wiirld, 
Yiiu  whf>  have  not  y<t  njufiriJ  t]\o  In  isht  of  jfiuT  iimhjtinn 
wilUlnd  in  THK  MAUIC  SIOUV  tin- pcjwer ami  Inspiration 
llmt  will  c^naUle  you  to  tukc  ymir  right fu I  pbi^e  in  the  world 
of  achievement. 

A  prominent  buttinon.^  man  in  Byffalo,  wbcj  presented  loo 
eripie^urthiftlxMik  tn  liiKiiJiN(M?lates.  writes  "It  Ik  worth  $^. 
tci  »iiv  mmin.  nn4t  !o  some  ffAtNi.  Ti>  perhapti  a  few  men  some- 
where, it  in  wtirlh  a  forluni?." 

If  the  ftiihjwt  rjf  fflrninK  mnre  mnney  with  less  ellbrt  is 
interest iiijr  Jim*  if  v<ni  wnnt  t*i  knnw  liciw  nueceiwful  men 
win,  let  ine  send  ymi  absofutfiyptt  a  part  of  tlii**  intereHtinj? 
Mlory  that  hiw  iKfti  rt-ad  mid  abstirtjcil  by  th<»us«nd»  of 
Amedi.'^a'M  most  sue*  c?wfid  hutiiticjii  men. 

If  jrou  are  n  merchant,  mechanic,  prMrefwioiial  man,  or 
clerk— fiPTihitiouA  fi*r  hijrja^r  thimr*— whatever  ymir  bu«i- 
sw  or  piwi I iiui  in  life,  yon  will  And  pmc'ticanielp  in 
thijt  ptiwcrful  utory. 

Let  me  *enfl  yon  nti^olutelv  free  the  jHr«t  part  of 

fii^'xc'in^tinii:  n^id  HniTejv^-foiripeUinir  Htiiry+ 

mnkcj*  every  til  inir  nn   phi  in   nH    A    B  C 

'The  inttnnt  you  frruHp  its  true  mpn^kini^ 

wni^eew*  In  i'crtain," 

Write  Ifxlay  on  yimrbn wines*  lell  r- 
Iipjm!  or  for  conveDlence  usv  cou- 
pun. 


\ 


Frftnb  E. 

MDrrl»on 
IIU  BrMdwar 
N«w  York  CifT 

Semi  me  Purt  One 
or  "The  Miiifie  Story" 
wItJioul  charge. 


Name  .,*♦*.., 
No.  ^Street. 
City  He  .State . 


Frank  E,  Momsoo 

1133  Broadway 

Ntw  York 


Now  made  In  sisEen  iultable  for  the  !ltifi4  uniti 
of  ail  standard  makes  both  tn  wood  and  ate«L 

This  makes  it  possible  for  you  to  "SAfE^ 
CABINET' '  your  private  papers  and  basincM 
records  fronn  fire  and  iheft  exactly  as  the  United 
States  Governmetit  is  protectinii  ihedlplcinvitlc 
s«cr«*ts  of  the  aa  I  ions  in  the  American  Consulate* 
Dt  all  in^prjrtant  capitals  of  narrtntt  Europe. 

THE  SAFK-CABTNirr  (1914  Model)  in  thm 
only  steel  filinc  cabinet  bearing  the  label  of  In- 
spection of  the  Underwriters*  Lat>oratori^ 


If  rem  don't  tmd  "SAFE^CAJUNErr" 
in  Tour  l«lflfitM»fi«  liirectwT.  fediirwH 

THE   SAFE-CABINET  COMPANY 
Dept,  -W'^  Marietta.  Olilo 


I 


WILX.  MORE  MONEY  HEliJ»? 

As  a  mtmbpr  of  omr  ftgenty  on^aDi/atioa^  ^ecurin^r  mbscnbi 
for  Tbe  \\  orld  s  Wort,  t  tjtiiitry  Life  in  Abs erica  and  Tbe  G*f4 
AJa^azifif,  yoLtoin  incTiease  vour   eanistt^s  —  irumy  axe  douf  i 
S^w]  yijur  name  to  the  Circtibtioti  I.itpt. 
Doiib]ed«y,    Pabb    &.    Company,    GanleB  Oty,  Nev  Xm 


rt  ouiey  laeas  manufactarere  and  prks  offenrd  for  m- 
vtntionjn  Our  four  t>o<iksi  Acnt  itvc.  FalenU  secivrd  or  Wm 
ketumcd-  VICTOR  /.  EVANS  &  CO..  S j©  F,  Washingtoa.  D-C 


MEN  OF  IDEAS 

and  invcndvr  abilaty  sliauld  write  tor  new  ''IJati  of  Needed  !«*« 
tiona."  Pttteiit  Kuycm  nnti  *  How  to  Gel  Vout  I'^atenl  aad  Yp 
Money."  Advice  FREE*  RAN DOU>fl  4  C(X  Patent  Atlotttr 
DepL  sSiWiiMngtoa,  a  C 


le  Key  to  Su<K:eii 


IncreLte  Your  Elfficlency 

Thoexjcrot  of  busines,*  and  ftoeial  n^ 
cess  19  theobiJlty  to  rerticrnb^r,  [  «u 
make  ynuf  mind  an  infallible  ctafiiiJUi 
ind'SX  from  which  you  c.an  inttantfy 
nelcct  thoQ^hta,  f aets^  fitrnreK,  DaoifA 
faces.    Sllablea  you  to  c&aGtntr^t* 

[  hathfuftmrnvt  addrmmm  on  mndmmm. 


lee  In  drtvlopmr  mciBoriiEa  of  ibo» 
■WKu,  Wrtt*  lodjiy  for  e^vpr  of  wf  ^toA 
I  "How  to  Kcl&e>ffitftf"  ftEKl  rtimptiM^imt 
Aiantotv  ^fmjtt  Fm«^  sIjdo  how  £u  ettMi 
FR£^  ropy  at  my  book  **Ho«  to  Sp^k  ■ 
Public.** 


Hiirr 

DickiM, 

Priadv^  

Diduon  EdiDol  of  f.IeEneiry »  £04  AmiUAnaB  fiUc^  Qikam,^ 
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shows  people  who  have  gardens 
(or  the  opportunity  to  have  one) 
how  to  get  profitable  results  in  the 
most  simple  and  practical  way. 
^.  It  has  helped  to  make  the  coun- 
try more  attractive  by  pointin;^  out 
the  beauties  and  pleasures  of  flower 
growing. 

fl  It  has  helped  to  decrease  the  cost 
of  living  in  nundreds  of  homes  by 
encouraging  the  use  of  once  ne- 
glected back  yards  for  truck  gar- 
dens. 

fl  There  is  a  twang  of  simplicity 
and  familiarity  with  the  dirt  about 
it*  The  Garden  Magazine  will 
take  you  into  the  garden  and  set 
you  at  work. 

This  Year  a  New^  Serial 

In  addition  to  all  of  the  regular  depart  mfnt;;  and 
several  important  features  ca*^h  monih,  iht-  t-di- 
ton  have  planned  for  a  splendid  nt^  serial: 

Roberta  of 
Roseberry  Gardens 

Ely  ih^  Aaihvr  0f  **The  Garden  Doctor" 

If  you  want  to  see  acres  of  Knlliant  azalL'a<£«  ^^y 
af  the  Holland  tulip  fields;  iFyoii  would  like  ni 
breathe  the  fragrance  of  younf!  evergreens;  it 
you  wish  the  sheer  delight  of  cimiinK  in  ii»iich 
with  mother  earrh  in  one  of  her  happiest  oiimkU, 
then  read  this  new  stor>'. 

If  yoti  are  not  arcaderofThc(iar4en  Maria/ini', 
we  will  send  you  the  next  einht  isitties  indutlinii 
thif  serial  at  an  imrtHliiccory  priie  of  ^i.oo. 

Eitfht  Month*  For  One  Dollar 

To  Eer  the  Novemher  issiU'^dip  rhis  lotipoi"- 


TW  GAid«ii 


Gw4«fk  Citr.  nTV, 


in*. 


Garden  MafMiinc  fw  trijsht  mui^tKi.  hriitinitiii|:  ^ttk  Viiimii- 
Iwr. 

Nanw .,.,.,.,, «  *  ^ ..,,.,.,.* . 


^That coupon 
^ave  me  my 
start" 

*'It'a  only  a  little  while  ago  that  I  was  just 

where  you  are  now.  My  work  was  unpleas- 
ant; my  pay  was  smalL  I  had  my  mother  to 
take  care  of  p  afid  it  was  tough  sledding  trying 
to  make  ends  meet.  I  hadn't  had  mu(£ 
school infF.  I  didn't  know  enough  to  fill  any 
better  joo  than  the  one  1  had- 

''One  day  I  saw  an  advetijaement  of  the 
Ameriean  School.  It  told  how  otlier  men  got 
better  positions  and  bij^ger  salaries  by  taking 
their  courses,  1  didn't  see  how  a  correspond- 
ence school  could  benefit  me,  but  as  long  as  it 
didn^t  coai  anything  to  mark  the  coupon  I 
thouf^ht  it  was  worth  investigating  at  least. 
I  marked  the  coupon  and  sent  it  m  on  the 
next  malL 

**That  "waa  two  s^ar^  airo,  and  now  Ptn  dra^^nm 
mant  manty  siwiy    mmmJt  than   I  ut*d  to  ivt  m   a 

If  you  wants  ^lf«rio6.  If  ima  wmnt  mora  cotwtniei 
t£>orK  if  you  want  a  salary  that  Mtiii  gmt  jfou  in  tAacAvaa 

^A         SiCN  AND  MAiL  THE  COUPON  NOW 

American  School 

Jl     m  of  Correspottdence.  Chicago.  USA, 


Your  Opportunity  Coupon 


Chffck  the  courst  you  want  and  mail  thi  coupon  now 


AatncM  SdMtl  •fCwrtipMfafi,  CkiGifi,D.S.A. 

Without  Any  ohUfntlon  on  iiiv  part  ple.ise  «rn.|  mt  yoiir  nullrtln  ami 
Advise  i:ic  how  I  c-m  qualify  fi>r  ihir  ptKitmn  tiurlct  •!  **!.**     \\  .\\  W.  11.14 


' 

.UaT-r      " 

.I.lvr.  Urht  k  r»«»r  flupt. 

.Ha«iB»*«  law 

.Hjdroeirrtrlr  I.BrlMvr 

.TeUplmnr  LarlaMr 

.Aaditar                                  I 

.An-hilrrt 

.OrtTdrnMUirt^ 

.llolMiac  (  nitirariMr 

.Private  H*#r*ury 

.Hvaacrapbcr                       ■ 

.«>ti-ariiiriil  1  ■rm^^r 

.IbMkkerp^r                           1 

.Mrurliiral  Itrafuaaa 

.Firala.  iMpt^tor              1 

.N^banlr:il  1  ■riaeer 

.rir«>  Ia«.  Ad)B«t*r               i 

.llrr  !■•.»: ip«rc 

.(.Til  1  nrinefr 

.Jiaaltar  J  tafiMcr              . 

.Mrma  l.iinai^r 

.Ptaabor 

.Shaplorraaa 

.B'rIaaMilM  Emw               1 

.Shnp  >iiprrlBtP»d«>at 

.T*Btil#  IUm                         1 

.>hr.tNrial  DiafUMui 

.I'ollrf*  Pr^paratary           | 

1  Itm  >1m 

prrparr  for  eitll  •#r«ir«rBaaiaail«BM 

la  all  rBC>aM>rtavMb|M«i  | 

1  Xvwi: 

kMBMaVB  «i  «A^ 

^^« 

Ik  ^Hb  ^  ^Hk  ^la  ^^ 

INSTRUCTION     BY     MAIL 


^""^^ 


Lawyers  Earn 

f  $4,210  Per  Year  '^ 

$351  Per  Month  or  $13,50  Per  Day 

TiiMt  \s  th^  avi^msrn  eamingnof  N&w  York  Inwyera  eiffht  yiwfi 
after  grnJuatiQn.  In  ciiiya  of  ]i.-b4  thufi  lW,K-iM}  the  uvumae  ii 
t<^,5i[70.  TbsiC  L9  e&ttmi'\ly  An  «3C£']k'nt  income,  Efpcci^lly  in  view  pt 
tho  f4i*t  that  a  tlwraui^  tLnowlnxJge  of  t.hi.t  Inw  cim  tw^  ea^iljF 
ObLajni^d  ■!  homvp  durinic  Bpar*  rnatnentM^  ntmntAU  cost*  thrttiiErh 
the  excellent  course  of  mitructtoa  ofTercd  by  tbo  NAMII.TON 
COf.t.BftCOF  LAW*  Tha  Quffslion  is:  WUt  yuig  in  ekvin  ^^^an 
(S  Tor  jitudr  and  aivht  for  practice)  bo  traru'me  i3.L^  to  fi.2li:>  or 
even  a  (^raBt  deaf  mare  each  yr-arT  Tlie  flx»t  jetuf  of  urflctice 
■hoigra  an  eaminff  cuparity  of  ll-^a.PO  ThaE  ia  more  than  irtany 
roen  *■¥«  earn  in  onn  ydir.  Also  ri'member  thfct  Lhfl  profeiusion 
of  law  LI  one  of  the  tnoflt  dvat^iH^dt  Irtere^tinir  and  pl^nnnrit 
proft^aFiionti  known.  If  ytiur  futarc  proepccta  arc  not  brlfbt 
%hy  DOC  bsigin  now  to 

STUDY  LAW 

at  Home-Become  an  LLB. 


But  be  vary  caraful  and  p<?k'het  the  rl^ht  lawf  >choal.  Thpra 
la  Taf>rn  dW^.'-r^'tMo  in  law  pciiuoSa  tli^in  m  iawycfa,  A  poor  Jiiw 
acfpool  cannot  turn  out  hifill  crad*  tawyarm, 

Tha  NnmiHon  Collaffo  of  L*w  ia  abaolutair  th*  CMLY  law 
achool  of  Ita  Mnd  In  Amarlca^  It  in  tht)  onlw  n^to^^nixeil 
r««iddnt  law  Bcbool  in  the  Ufikod  States  pcKnfurritiu;  the  DcftnL-L-  of 
Bachelor  of  Lawa— LL,  B.— by  cori-u«i>£ittdtncQ.  Ontr  law  echnul 
ia  U.  S>  «»nductinf  p.t:iniiai-d  re^irlentachnol  aad  gtving  Baini?  in- 
itrtictiou  hy  mail.  Only  law  Bcbool  ipivJing^  over  450  cluo-rDcitn 
lecturcfiA  to  itfl!  cxtcHEiion  stud«Qt«.  Only  Jnw  flchool  ciTiatr  a  fi;)! 
a-year.  VrnvurnUy  LawciPUTM,  by  mail,  ha^itiit  an  actdal  facridty 
at  aver  30  prominent  Uwy^ta  in  aottvo  practice.  0nly  Uw  p'^hunl 
Tn  cxiitcnco  jfivm^  C-uTnviit-ie  Course  in  Qrotary  and  Public 
Specitioa  ID  conjuctioD  ?itb  iLa  Lav  couno. 

WmTTEN  BAR  GUARANTEE 

W#  iriT*  an  ah'sninte  wrJiten  euar^intn'fl  to  proparo  our  utiidcfits 
to  puLi  bar  exntninationii.  Tba  lUvnuliari  CuII<li{l>  of  Idw  i^  a 
Fc^laf.  thoroughly  Twcfwmwed^  bonm-Atio  CnUea^  vi  Law,  and  fiat 
im  *"inatitijLi^,  "rorTtipondeacfl  ■cbool,"c[c.  It  occupit-B  th*i 
antire  tbiid  VtoO'T  of  tb£$  New  AdverUBiniE'  Bidtr. ,  wh<?rc  ii^  lavta 
and  comniodjou:!  t^aJi.Jt.'nt  class^rooTns  and  eiecutivo  pirico-^  Arc 
IwJitfd.  Wo  oiT^-T  no  '"wuutd ■!!>»"  **f rtMJ  schoiurHliipsi/  *  cut  priciaa, 
pof  do  »'(?  Fi'i^ort  to  cn.tch'pji'nny  pch^nieB  to  eecuTc  ptudtfinlJ^ 

Tha  HamJllsn  CoMae*  of  Law  is  highly  endijTied  end  feeow- 
mcmdi'd  by  Govarnniaiit  Offli:ialag  Oyslnaaa  IMan,  Motad 
Lawyorai  aradual«a  and  Studanta*  R^^nn^^mbcr  vhcn  yi>u  aat- 
|$fai:-tority  riiniplt^e  o"t  cour--!'  y^ju  get  a  Oanuinv  Ehaapakln— a 
ftaehalor  of  Lawa,  LL^  B<r  Dacfoo^  just  th^  eiimc  a»  Harvard, 
Yak?  of  liny  University  of  Ca|j4?sc  in  the  U.  S.  cein  conf  ur- 
"diploma,  "pcrtifleatje"  or  soma  othtr  meijcft-»hjf t  like 
"weuld-bu"*  corriCifipcifidGiico  ichools  "iasue." 

OUR  tAW  UBRARY 

Cfiiiiiiiti  of  24  wlumea  of  Student  a  StJindttrd  I'cxt  BoqIcb,  twm 
voiumn  bound  toiretber  undor  on^^  CQV<cr.  mokiaf  a  total  of  12 
books..  Thesa  bookt  w#rg  prut>ared  atan  enomvoua  cn»t  eapMibllir 
for  tbesitideiitiro£Ui«Uai3illtonGaUaf«of  Law^byonoof  thiL"^  larfr^ 
est  nnd  boet  Inisirn  law  book  ptibl lehen  in  Arne^dcii,  TbLn  isi  the  onl^ 
B«^  of  law  t*jtt  bc>okft  9VPT  PT^pured  trxcluAiirely  for  slud^nt'a  mim!. 
W«  would  be  griad  bo  have  you  sybmit  the.^u  books  to  aur  law^'et 
«riiideelQ  tbe  country  and  r^x  his  oEJinioa  reeardloff  tliam, 

iAAIL  COUPON  TODAY 

ftnd  c«t  our  Bi£.  fii-autif  ully  Itluatratad  FroatwctuH  and  compleie 
EDformjition.  Flacv^  you  und>;T  no  oblfKWoiu  wbatw^^  *Xhi* 
laukj  mean  tbe  iLimink^  point  in  yraar  i^foer^ 


MatfnlllDii   GoUaaa  of  Law, 


Getirt^'iTi4?n;-'itl|]d|y  aend , , 

fall  particuLazs  tesardlDjE  yofu  m^  tiiod'  of  teadumr  law  b; 


703  Adv«r« Bins  Bids-,  Clilaaso 
yncir  lliuntnitud  I^ruepettui  and 


Nacafr. . 


Write  plain  and  \n  f^U" 


The  European   V 

luu    cireat^d    a    ^aat    fdetnand    and    unlimj 
cntniD^rcial   opportunitiea   for  tho*«    w^bc^   kx 

SPANISH,  FREN 
GERMAN  or  ITAL 

Taltc  adv^aQta^of  tli«  \ 
liionE  Better  your  ^>^ 
LoctEa^  your  p'ai^-.  Erti 
&us.iD(%&.  iLsiiiblisli  cxp 
with  South  AfQerkms  ^ 
Prcfuarc  for  your  trip  t£ 
and  the  bftLU£firid«,  E^ 
^li  to  r^d  fofvicn  b« 

giir>en  mud  eajoy  yoB 
ruUi  Tjip  dn  ifw  liBiiTiiati:  y- 
atcLJt^^  3m<l  make  U  aff4 
VcHi  Ui&  acttuijie  a  ftirt^a 
eujlj  3ad  qutcUjr,  In  your  4 
duclg|p  i[«K  caaqiMlS.  t^  id 

Language  Phone  Met 

CombiDedwitli  RoseDtlurtPracticalLn 

Toicr  if  a  Tifllir e  P  rt-ft-*i4'JT  i  iTri.Ei,«  -i  n  f?  t;i,iL  h  ■«. ,  .trt  an  d  pihrasff ,  f 
y^Li  rtnire^^-slowly  eii  quick  I  y,  ht|;^]ii  nir  iMy,  lit  ailnuKii  em  km 

Anvotie  can  kani  a  fSoreJgn  IwiiFiiaeE  «ha  li«an  li  ipofecu  gft 
a^d  ^^'  tb)$  method  vnu  caji  heaf  Itt  at  oftrn  M.  vchi  IJfca. 

II  li  a  pleasant.  ^Hnattnf  ^idy:  no  tvdiaui  ti Ji«  or  mmimt 
■Jtnply  pfAftkt  duTiBK  spafc  moDiRi!  nt  Kt  c  invesfcHt  tknM 
iumrMnriy  shwt  time  ymi  ifjnk.  rcVl  an>1  un^Jetataad  a  awi 

Tilt  nieuiod  ii  «*e«nnroded  by  mctiibers  of  tlic  idlowbiif  • 

Vale,  Columbia,  Chtcaffo,  Browrt,  PrnnsyK a 
ton,  Prtnceian,  Cornell,  Syfucuse,  Minnr^oti 
hapklnft,  Vlrffltila,  CoJorado*  Mkehikmo^  Fordlii 
battan,  St.  Joseph '»,  NcwYoric,  U.  S.  ruUt«T  A 

Jan  ti//rt(  irii^  And  easj  Jtvfjfmfttt  J^inm. 

THE  LANQUAQ6    PHONE  JtBTHOO 
9  i  2  Ptit  n  am  BuiJillDf  1  W««t  mh  B 


rThe  University  of  Chicago 

HOME 


in  addition  to  reaideet 
work ,  offer*  alao  taatruo- 
tion  hy  j>3rreapoDdeOC«- 

CTITrfcV        F"  <>*«*"«*  *«- 

0  I  U  1/  I  lorui-tion  «iktr««* 

aHMYcar        U.  (rfC.(DiT  aJC^eat*,!!. 


J 


LANGUAGES 


Uttteiitr  L« 


AT 


Genoifi-f feBch   Eiiglish-Jtili«n-lp«itli 

ar  iUY  <?fli^  lAo^rii«|fi^  ir^mfti  HinkltEjr  uidaaiUy 
l.]f  I]]*  C«-iJna>  Ph^^nr  WcLlikwi  ml  h— . 
rr)liid»r  nr  ttUk  C«rtlDa^l]l*t!fird|. 
Wr|t«   for    frn  tiookln:    tJCxU^;    a^wj 

Cttritaa  Afadlenr  af  tanfBAfa 
101 1  Mhw  ruv^  i«o  ftraa4)«fer. 

Dttrngr  ISth  itr*-t    M^iP  Tor* 


CORTINA- P 


SHORT-STORY  "WHS 

A  <\i M rs,r  1 1 f  forty  l«L«in 5  in  the  h rtl^Tj ,  frtrlii ,  itrvctifln 
of  the  »iib4^K-ii^t«ry  t^^tJL'ht  by  ffr.  Ji  Bai^  Eaea  val 

FlllturOt  l4]|^plBeolcV<  JJO/J^-r-.iJ'1-V^/'-'^-  JP" 

The  Homtt  Cqrr««»onden<?«  9 


lAWPg; 

If     Rt*A  «ar  60<-pAt«  Wak  tvfor*  »BroitlB«  far  mmj  law  m«j: 

[  hoir  to  Jmiee  tbe  claina  dL  E3ltTen>i>QL^n^e  iH;h,04:,liL,  iJsa  e 
liMfTUiaii  E}«ka«.rK  fipitile  new  mrtliod  ol  home  liv  butrui^ 
poncd  by  5*  of  Amcrtcl't  greatest  leffil  aiftba*"tip« — ^  auapo  i 
30  tivare  Rtuthon-thaa  any  other  correspcifi4eJ^C<  law  cpQcaSk 
Law  Library,  «J  Tc*t  Bc^k^.  and  36  Caw  Books  iuraiywdt: 

I  Mil  to  in,vpa||;mte  bclorc  tiMn^  up  tHe  t^dy  C^f  law^    Scad  :B 

I  lof  rotvErnr  b'Hik, 

^t>%lt^^   Vl,^ife  ttraTtol  Ava,  and  SWJi  S^reott  Chk^ga 


INSTRUCTION     K\     MAIL 


"You've  Simply  Got  to  Earn 
More  Money— QUICKLY" 

Your  living  expenses  are  increasing  —  everything  costs  more 
than  it  used  to. 

Worrying  will  not  mend  matters.  The  cost  of  living  will  be  higher 
before  it  is  lower.     You've  simply  got  to  earn  more  money. 

Business  today  demands  trained  mtm  and  pays  them  salarks  t>ast«d  upon  what  they 
know.  You've  got  to  earn  more  and  you  can  earn  moT^^  but  \'ou  must  have  the 
training  to  fit  you  for  a  bi'^^^er  salary. 

Thm  buBinesM  af  the  international 
Correspondence  Schools  U  to  pre- 
pare men  for  better  jabs*  They  will 
give  YOU  the  special  training  that 
you  need  to  advance  in  your  present 
occupation  or  fit  you  for  more 
congenial  work. 

For  23  y£?ars  the  L  C»  S.  have  l»een  help- 
itig  men  just  like  you  to  earn  more  mimey, 
quickly.  Of  the  270  L  L\  S,  courses  of 
instruction  there  is  one  that  tneets  your 
needs. 

Leam  how  easily  you  can  fit  yourself  for 
a  higher  salary,  without  loss  of  time  frtmi 
your  present  otvupatitm,  Mark  and  mail 
the  coupon  now,  and  full  information  will  h*^ 
sent  to  you. 

Mark  the  Coupon 


INTEnNATIONAL  GORRESPONDENGE  SGHOOa 

Bern  815         SCRANTON>  PA. 
T^xplflln.  without  fiif  thcT  oMih::iti<nT[  on  my  Ptirt,  how 
1  can  qualify  for  the  positiun  lieiowQ  which  1  mark  X 


Sa1««(i»*iihkp 

Civil  S»rv|re 

£Wi'trii-4il  t:nulnv(?f 

It  nil  w  41  MiilCLcfk 

Elee  Ullhtin)!  Supf, 

B^H)kLkrppiD;|f 

Electric'  t.4r  Runnini' 

>i  -  n#t  rji|»h  <i  k  Trp^wrltlas 

Elrclriir  Wlrrrnta 

%\itaduw  JrininiJins 

Telrphofi*  K^pvrt 

Show  i\orit  \S  nHnK 

Arirhltpi-i. 

UtlPTliir*  Mw  IrUBtl^ 

Btillilintf  Cfinlrvctor 

Advrrrj^kcia 

lrrillf'4-rurBl  |lrBri«P««« 

IflMHeFflMl   lirBktr«l|«« 

5  l:rii<'Iu  ra  1  Rnuinrvr 

iDiJuAtriiii  l>tr-«iiriiiAg 

Cnpfivri!'  t^onnlnjilkjii 

Cummt^rii-lal  Ljiw 

Mii'chtn.  ^inKm^rr 

Auiomohilr  Rumaing 

nivi'lmn  ■*.■■■  I}rjri]im«n 

'1  clchrT 

RplHirrrvrlfiii  t-uglftrCT 

h  niElifeh  Itrpnrhr* 

Civil  l-^iii£liit-«r 

L.*i>dla|ttkh(ar  ktvrirOB* 

.Surveyor 

AirrJii'iiltufe 

M*n*'  T^upcrifilMidicrnt 

I'lPulinr  I'arminc 

SU'itl  Miiiinfl 

llta^hinT  ii  Sf^m  nilliiff 

tdXHMfliurh-  tkri-iiavi^  t^^lSw 

hh-ol  H^IBJ  Hvk.r 

hidtitifiarir  l-.ntfifirvr 

,%a%IO'i|'9                 NpsAkk 

lipmitlc  >ljia<ulji4rturiiis 

LMmE^*W^*                        Vfrttifh 

Gv  I.neiiiifB 

fhi^HUl                       ^fmtm 

I     City . 


I 


77iC  RvjJvr^'  Service  uill 


L'lvi*    mil 


it\t\    :\\uiii\    WiC    \^Vi:  A     .'> 


,.  \a\c    JlV-v^i^^^AXM-* 


mm 


BUILDING    HELPS' 


<jjm  % 


II! 


W^i 


'LfrOArUfa  ^  vV»-^ 


msmmh^]mBSs^^ 


tHri>;^       .Hid     \yM    rtr-*M' 

Tms   World's  Wqm 


The  Saybrook 


Adliu*tabl« 
Window 


tW  CkapttAB  firw.  C«. 


Ventilator 

Assutr^  f resb  air  wilhouC 
draft. 

It  fits  any  window. 
Sold  on  10  days'  trial 
Write  for  circular  today. 
P.  0.  Boi  no         Sart>r«ok  Pi.,  Codb* 


=2B= 


L^^^ 


M*»-S: 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bciif  the  script  name  of 

Stewurt  Hartshorn  on  label. 
Get  "Improved,"  do  tacks  required. 
Wood  RoUerw  Tin  /Golfer* 


TT^e  Heart  o^rfe 


Thit  perfect  d^vke  enabtvi  one  lo  have  »  Hxri  trm- 

pertture  tJuroMtbout  the  houu,  buLh  di>  and  ni£ht.     tl 

autooiaticAilir  opcni    and    clo*e«   the   dratta  and    damper*, 

kcepSne  (he  fire  burriiof  aajficiciiity  tu  maintain  exactly  ihe 


de»ired  temper »tvi re, 

WITH  TIME  ATTACHMENT 
Al  brdfimcatower  tpmpdrarure  H  indKatedMf 
ir.f  ni^liI  iiid  ihe  Unur  ittxcKment  la  »ef  (or  • 
chanife  *r,aay  7  A.M.  AiiheinorDinK 
hour  iliu«  mT  itielndkaiof  auiomati- 
callr  and  lileiiKv  mi'Tri  back  lo  70 
tnd  the  rooma  ate  warm  at  the  tlnc 


''  4(tei]ition« 
'  Iteaiih. 
critllif 

r    of    every 

home   .^T'         fi^  ^0 

6  Day  Clock 


Model 
N«47 
r  Day  Clock 


Uied  with  «iiir  heaonc  plant 
Intiillcd  and  cusranteed  b'f  ihc 
heatlnf  ttide  e«rir where 

H««t  Refu\4loT  Comv^l 
FactvfT  and  Om»ia\  O^Wta 


1 


^         i'  1  T 

rij^'wic  ?^8efs^i^  III . 


PHOTOGRAPHS 

Of   the    New  Forests.  EngUncL 
Beautiful     Landscapes,     SufUcHb 
Moonlight    View$,    Cyp«y 
Nature  Life*  and    atrooa 
subject  you  can  think  of,  far 
vertising  and   publishing 

fliusffation  D<partment, 

DOUBLEDAY.  PAGE  &  COMP/ 

1 1  Wot  32ad  Street.  New  Yoti  Giy 


The  paint  that  lasts  is  the  paintj 
that  weather  cannot  peneti 


zin 

in  paint  keeps  the  weather  ua( 
The  best  prepared  paints  con- 
tain Zinc. 

Our  ^okJtf,  "  Twr  Jkf*^,  -  jdQb  <B^ 

The   New  Jersey  Zinc   Comptnf 

55  Wall  Street,  New  York 
For  big  rontracf  job*  eonftuli  our   Rcsrmrdi  Iflivi 


In  ^^UA4  Vft  iAx«i^»^**  p*^*t 


XSWCftVftrti'V  w^'V  ^i»"5  %'^<»3i. 


BUILDING     HELPS 


DURAND  STEEL  LOCKERS 


-.*:«-^ 


^^H  Part  uf  an  installation  of  500  Durantl  Sieel  Lockerii  in  a  large  induscrial  plant. 

"VrOU  will  find  an  installation  of  Durand  Steel  Lockers  not 

I    only  a  sound  investment  and  a  ready  asset  but  a  very  practical  means  to  in- 
crease  the  efficency  of  your  organization — they  help  to  make  satisfied,  effi^ 
cient  employees.  ■ 

The  old  fashioned  lockers  were  unsanitary,  dirty  and  inconven- 
ient,    Durand    Steel    Lockers    are    absolutely   sanitary,   clean    and    convenient. 

They  are  constructed  entirely  of  steel  and  are  therefore  fireproof 

and  practically  indt-structible.     Yale  locks  give  your  employees  security  and  pre^ 
vent  thieving  and  losses.  ^ 

No  matter  what  your  requirements  are  we  can  give  you  a  jockey 

installation  that  will  be  exactly  what  you  are  looking  for.     There  is  a  wide  variet 
in  styles  suited  for  every  purpose. 

Durand  Steel  Lockers  are  surprisingly  inexpensive. 

Let  us  lay  out  an  installation  for  you  and  submit  design  anc 

prices.     There's  no  obligation. 

We  are  also  manufacturers  of  steel  shelving,  steel  bins  and  steel 

factory  equipment. 

PFrite  for  catalogue  and  full  particulars  fl 

DURAND  STEEL  LOCKER  CO.   f| 

Monroe  and  Clark  Streets,  Chicago  fieekman  and  Nassau  Streets,  New  York 

Tn  wriiing  to  advertisers  picate  mention  Turn  Woki.i>*8  Wouk 


BUILDING    HELPS 


You  Can  Cut  Your  Coal  Costs 


In  Two  Ways!! 


A   Kewanee  Smokeless  Firebox 

Boiler  will  burn  cheap  soft  coal  without  smoke. 

That  means  it  is  unnecessary  to  burn  high  priced  Anthracite  or 
smokeless  coals — even  in  cities  where  a  stringent  ordinance  prohibits 
smoky  boilers.     That  is  one  saving. 

And  it  has  been  proven  by  many  tests  in  actual 

installations  and  in  scientific  laboratones  that  a  smokeless  Qrpeof 

boiler,  such  as  the  Kewanee,  will  get  about 
25%  more  heat  from  a  ton  of  cool  than 
the  ordinary  type  of  heating  boiler. 

Smokeless  Firebox  Boilers 

are  proven  fuel  savers. 

Whether  your  city  has  a  smoke  or- 
dinance or  not  you  should  install  a  Kewanee 
Smokeless  and  bum  soft  coal  because  it  is 
a  sure  way  of  reducing  fuel  bills  to  a  minimum. 

Building  owners  in  every  state  in  the 

Union  and  in  Canada  are  saving  thousands  of 
coal  dollars  yearly  by  burning  soft  coal  in 
Kewanee  Smokeless  Boilers. 

We  can  prove  it.    Will  you  let  us? 


BuUding—Goodymar  TirmCo.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Thmy  writm  na  that  thmy  expect  the  eaving  in  fuel 

made  by  the  tt»o  Kewanee  Smokeleae  Boii* 

ere  inatatted  will  aoon  pay  their  coat. 


Ke^vanee,  Illinois 

Steel  Power  aad  Heating  Boilers,  Radiators,  Tanks  and  Garliaf  e  Boners 
Chicago      New  York      St.  Louis       Kansas  City 


Why  sigh  for  the  freedom  from  sweeping  and 
dusting  that  85,000  other  housewives  enjoy? 
Get  your  own  Frantz  Premier  and  gain  time 
,to  spend  in  the  bracing  Autumn^air. 


I? 

■npHE  efficiency  and  convenience 

I  -■-  of  this  sturdy  nine  pound  dirt 

dcvourer  is  proved  because  85,000 

r American  women  use   and  prefer 
pt;  because  more  than  2,500  reliable 

Icaltrs  sell  it  and  vouch  for  it;  and  because 

Ihemakers  build  every  part  and  fully  guarantee 

it.     You  can  order  yours  over  the  telephone 

with  the  positive  assurance  that  you  are 
ketting  as  perfect  a  machine  as  if  it  had 
Keen  made  to  your  order. 

H  A  nearby  tlr;ilcr  will  i^laJly  send  vou  one  today 
Bf  you  will  tckph«mt'.  If  you  don't  know  Him, 
Bjvrite  us,  and  we  wil)  initantly  forward  hit  name 
Wmtt4  our  illujit rated  "9  A.  M/*  book 

ThePreinierVacuumCleanerCo.,CIeveland,U,S,A. 
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Sixty-Two  Examples  of 
Succeishil   Stocca  Houses 


Oar  MEW  EDHIOK  of  "S«cceui«l  Stacn 
H*m*»"  'm  tts^  rwatdf  for  ^utn^twa. 

1 1  b  Tioi  A  mcrt  pic  tun?  book ;  it  cwn- 
tains  a  complete  discussion  of 
Stucco  House  Con.striiciion  in  all 
its  phases.  The  best  work  from  the 
offices  of  many  eminent  architects 
h  shown,  together  with  a  lar^e 
aiTiount  of  useful  information.  It 
shows  the  Rcncral  uliHty  of  Stucco 
hou-ses^  mjij  discusises  thtir  very 
niitny  advantages — gives  reliable 
data,  ^owitiM  comparative  cost  is  of 
various  typt^  of  ho  aw  const  met  ion 
^  givi?s  com|ii'ie  specifications 
ciivtrinK  Ibe  entire  work  for  both 
lathing  and  pla^terinu— contains 
iirtiial  photogriiphs  of  many  of  the 
finest  Stucco  houses  in  thiii^  country. 
Youjiboiild  have  ihb  valuable  t)ook 
— writ^  for  yoftr  copy  today! 

CUflTON  mm  CLOTH  COMf  ANT 

Clil*ton«  M«H. 

FInt  Fower  Loom  W  uv*n  of  Wift« 

Cloth  in  tH«WafU 

]SaatiM»,"    ('lii<|.liin     t'^iilnletV    tuA 

^j^*m  C^^h*.  cr**ii*'ii  *^^iS^M  V 

HauliiTN^fttfirf,  1t4r4«u«  CVriEh 

IMtLMiij  Willed  1«  iJUrV    fcif   lUlteloT'tHi**  ^  cMtfTV 


ily^Mtb  p^tui&u  «i  y.  M.  C.  J^  M^M*t9  City 

On  the  Firing  Line 

Hy^Rib  construction  is  not  in  tended 
for  fortifications,  but  its  remarkable 
resistance  to  severest  shtKks  is  shown 
conclusively  by  the  above  photograph 
taken  after  a  borobardmeoi  in  Medco 
City,  1 9 13.  Note  the  excellent  con- 
dition of  Uiese  Hy-Rib  Partitions  e%'en 
after  having  been  perforated  by  shot 
and  shelL  Plastering  the  boles  at 
nominal  cost  makes  the  partitions  as 
good  as  new. 

The  exceptional  strength,  6repnM*f- 
ness,  permanence^  saving  in  space  and 
economy  account  for  the  e^sftensive  a*»c 
of  Hy-Rib  construction. 

HY-RIB 

A  deep- ribbed,  steel  shai thing,  used  f^Cflkcf- 
ftlly  in  concrete^  jiUstcr  and  stucco  ronstrur' 
tion,  combines  in  a  single  unit  rcdnfumnnieDt, 
forms,  Laths  and  studs. 

In  pla$»ter  work,  Rib-I^th  eliminAtcs  cTKck^ 
and  sstreaks  and  affonis  an  e^odlent  firt^r^ 
sistanl, 

Tho^ie  who  contemplate  buildinKt  should 
write  for  valuable  Hy-Rib  Book,  useful  w^- 
g&iiions,  etc. 


Trussed  Concrete 
Steel  Co. 

Dept  H6t  Yomigttovnit  0. 

Rt|iretent«tiv«s  m  priDCiptl  eitit* 


KAHH 

Building 

Products 


^wim 
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flSlIBBCT 


Every  Man 
Within  Earshot 

A  button-touch — and  your  man's  withm  earshot 
Direct  talk  to  anyone  in  the  works — ^without  a  central 
operator.    Abs^utely  certain  operatioa 

Inspire  and  direct  your  plant  from  your  own  desk,  as 
a  true  manager  should.  Cut  out  the  '^come-in-to- 
the-office"  time  ^sraste  ^when  you  v/snt  facts  or  figures. 
Put  in  this  final  proof  of  your  business  sagacity.  Have 
the  compactness  of  organization  made  possible  by 

Western  *  Etecfric 

biter-phones 

Any  emplo3^ee  can  talk  &x>ra  any  Inter-phone  to 
any  other  Inter-phone.  Desk  sets  or  waU  sets — as 
the  location  demaixis.  Easily  installed  by  a  compe- 
tent electrician.  Built  by  the  makers  of  the  "Bell" 
telephones^  therefore  erf  h%hest  quality. 

Drop  us  a  post  card  for  booklet  No.  5S-S-  It  teHs  the  whble 
plan  tersely,  exactly.     We  will  mail  it  AT  ONCK 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  tKe 

8,000,000  *'EeU'*  Telcpkua» 

463  W«»l  SL 

NEW  YORK 

Houfei  in  Alt  Prindiial  Citkt 

trywh 


BOltZft  UOOM 
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NATCO 


HOLLOW 


TI  Lli 


Firepraoft  agi-prooft  damp-pwo/,  vtrmtn-fimo/t  warmer  ta  fVtnitr,  cooler  in  Summer. 

THE  monopoly  so  long  enjoyed  in  the  past  by  the 
ordinary  home  building  materials  only  serves  to 
make  more  impressive  the  remarkable  record  of 
NATCO  Hollow  Tile  and  its  claims  upon  the  consider- 
ation of  every  owner,  architect  and  builder. 

NATCO  construction  is  essential  if  the  home  is  to  have  its 
utmost  commercial  value  or  afford  the  comfort,  the  safety 
from  fire  and  the  freedom  from  deterioration  demanded  by 
modern  standards. 

Floors,  partitions  and  roofs  are  hardly  less  important  than  the 
exterior  walls  in  their  need  of  NATCO  construction — NATCO 
fire -safety.  There  are  special  forms  of  NATCO 
Hollow  Tile  for  these  features.  But  no  Hollow 
Tile  is  genuhe  NATCO  Hollow  Tile  unless 
it  bears  the  imprinted  trademark,  "NATCO." 

Mofc  informAticm  as  to  NATCO  Hollow  Tile  will  be 
found  in  the  new  32-pflge  handbook,  ^'FIREPROOF 
HOUSES,"  which  contains  25  il lustrations  of 
NATCO  residences  and  is  an  invaluable  guide  to  the 
(>rDSpective  builder.  Mailed  to  any  mddr^^  upon 
receipt  of  10c* 

NATIONAIjFIRE-PRCe)FING  ^COMPAislY 

f-ITTSBURGH,  PA  ESTABLISHED  1889 

Offfcmm  in  AH  Principaf  Citirm 
Writ*  Totiay  Dmpt.  F 
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^t  last- 

A  light-weight  Porcelain   Bath  Tub 

*  iMisting  about  the  same   as  a  good  quality 

enameled  iron  bath  and  weighing  little  more — 

Mott's    Light- Weight    Porcelain    Bath 

marks  a  new  era  in  bathroom  fxtmrs 


THE  home- 
builder  ma)^ 
now  for  the  first 
time  plan  to  in- 
sldl  a  real  solid 
porcelain  bath 
tub  at  a  moder- 
ate cost, 

—his  wife  will 
be  eager  for  the 
incomparable 
advantages  of 
porcelain — ^its 

f  listening 
eauty  and  the  ease  with  which 
it  is  kept  spotlessly  clean. 
Architects  can  now,  for  the 


A  MotT   bathroom  equipped  with 
the  new  iight-welght  porcelain  tub 


first  time,  spec- 
ify porcelain 
baths  that  will 
place  no  unusual 
strain  upon  the 
floors  or  beams 
of  residences* 

^  By  reason  of 
the  reduction  of 
several  hundred 
pounds  in 
weight  in  these 
baths,  plumbers 
effect  a  saving  in 
transportation  and  handling — 
and  are  thus  able  to  quote  you 
a  lower  price  for  installation. 


To  learn  more  about  this  remarkable  advance  in  bathioom 
equipment  s*?nd  for  Mott*s  "Bathroom  Book*'— 1 1 2  i>ages. 
Illustrated  with  photographs  of  26  model  rooms  and  suggested 
floor  plans.     Please  enclose  4c  to  cover  postage. 


THE  J.  L.  MOTT  IRON  WORKS 

Fifth  Avenue  &  17th  Street,  New  York.  Works  at  Trenton,  N*  J* 


MMjtSCMESf 


BtH(t<tn 

At  [if  its 


Minnnpoili 
DrtroJt 

Mtm  Comyavr  LimJtEd 


DriiTFr  ^  Louii 

1 14  ainr>-  Strrd.  Momrcil, 


San  rnuaica  Pttttbarf 

Cbicvio  Clcvelindl 

107  Union  Tniiii  bUf.,  WlauiiKf 


PLiMilW 


3tE 


^ 


In  writing  to  advcriiscrs.  please  mci\vVou'Vu¥.>NiiiL\.\>'»V^o%.^ 
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PYRENE    PMOTEGTIOM 

c^r  3/bur  oPrtce^e^^  Q/h<s^e^(Sion<j' 


**Trrc  MOST  EFFTCTTINT 
FIRE  EXTINGUISHER  KNOWN" 


BrAM  srid  Nickel-pUled  Pyr«n«  Fire  £jctinculAh«-i  arc  included  In  th*  ll»t*  o#  K\ 
Fir*  appliances  iMued  by  th«  Nntional  Board  of  Fire  Undarwritata,  axa«nl>«ad  af>d 
ibindsr  tn«  dir«c|Jon  of  th*  Underwriteri*  Laboiratoriaa^* 


PYRENE  liquid  contains  no  moisture.  It  is  a  dry  liquid.  Unlike  wnler» 
it  will  not  stain  the  most  delicate  fabrics.  After  the  fire,  it  leaves  rm^, 
paintings,  books  and  other  priceless  possessions  undamaged. 

Ai  Uading  Dealers  Everywhere.    Write  for  Litrrature. 
PYRENE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  1358  Broadwmn  N,  Y* 

Abi!«U«ii.S.a  Bo*iof»  Oiiciio  DuloUi  Nadirak 

Mtvtt  Bndtcfwft  Cmdniwd 

AwlcrMn.  S.  C  Bwtfalft  CWy«l>«i 

AtUiit«  B«itt«  Dijrtoa 

Bkhimnrf  Chaflottt.  NX.  DeflVCT  - .- 

nwmMtcK.m  Cli«rt«C«fi.W.V»,  Detroit  Muwmultot  nttrfnCf 

rACIPiC  COASTDISTRIfttrrOttSCORHAM  FIRB  APPARATUS  CO.,  S« a  Prmnclw»,  Lm  Ai 

I>U«r»>utor«  f>r  Gmrtmiimi  MaT-0«tw«y  Fire  Al«rm>.  Ltd.,  Win «*!«*.  Toroiuo^^^ 
DtoMilMJtof  •  tof  Graat  Btltala  *«dtliaC»oUaaat:Tlia  Pyreott  C.O.. Led. ,  l»-31  Cif «*  Q«a«i»t.»l*B*»^ir .  C^ 
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